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PREFACE 


In this edition pages 1 to 843 have been printed with few modifications from the 
original stereotyped plates. In some cases old matter has been cut out and 
replaced by words occupying the same space in order to preserve the alphabetical 
arrangement of the articles and the pagination. To reset the type of this part of 
the Dictionary in present circumstances would have necessitated a prohibitive 
price for the volume. Additional articles and continuations of original articles 
have been included in an Appendix. When an asterisk is added to a title 
it indicates that the article is in two parts, one in the earlier portion of the 
Dictionary and one in the Appendix. The reader will not, it is hoped, find 
serious inconvenience in this separation. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the Dictionary was first prepared. 
Many eminent contributors to the first edition have passed away, but their articles, 
little affected by the lapse of time, have been generally allowed to remain in their 
original form as contributions of permanent historical value. In the opinion of 
the present editor a compendium of this character should aim at permanent 
service. It cannot with advantage discharge the function of supplying the latest 
statistics of population, finance, imports, exports, etc. For such information the 
student will naturally turn to annua) publications like the Statesman’* Year-book 
or the Statistical Abstract or other periodical works of reference. Articles upon 
legal topics only remotely connected with economics (e.g. “ Lunacy, Law of M ) have 
not been revised or expanded. They could not be omitted from the earlier pages 
for the reason already stated, but the latest state of the law upon such matters 
must he sought elsewhere. 

Biographical notices of deceased economists, economic history, definitions and 
discussions of economic terms and categories, the development of economic 
thought, lists of economic literature are the staple of a Dictionary of Political 
Economy. Such information may need additions by successive revisions of the 
Apj>endix, but does not become obsolete. 

HENRY HIGGS. 


July 1023. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Thb remarks made by way of introduction to the first volume of this work, both 
as to the method followed and the general plan, may be usefully continued here. 

The work has been carried on upon the lines previously proposed, with the 
assistance which the experience thus gained has given. The great desire of the 
Editor has been to assist the student to understand the existing position of 
oconomic thought To do this effectively, the past also has had to be investigated, 
and the many lessons which it contains brought again before the mind. In this 
reference attention may particularly be drawn to the article on the Historical 
School of Economists, and the articles on the French, German, and Italian Schools 
of Economics, which the present volume contains. It has been encouraging to the 
Editor to be assured that the histories of the Dutch and the English schools, 
which appeared in the first volume, have been found of value by other economists, 
and he sincerely trusts that the histories specified above will also be serviceable 
in a similar manner. 

The better knowledge of economic teaching in other countries, which has 
extended itself among us of recent years, is, of itself, one proof of the more fruitful 
attention given to the study. In every branch of science it is always advantageous 
to know how a subject has been regarded by those who have examined it from 
other points of view than our own. This is especially the case with such a study 
as economics. The ruling modes of thought and of training, the very conditions 
of society, all tend to cause differences in the way of regarding social questions. 
Familiar instances of this are found in the fiscal arrangements of different coun- 
tries, the modes of levying taxation, the laws regulating labour, and many other 
matters. For instance, large sums are raised by methods of taxation in France — 
ay. the Octroi duties — which would never be borne in this country. Here they 
would be considered to Bhackle trade and to oppress the working classes ; there 
they are regarded as an equitable mode of collecting the sums needed for local 
administration. 

Again, there are always some differences of treatment, some differences of 
surroundings, which colour and shape with their special influences the work of 
students in other lands The sketch of the French school shows what progress 
economic thought had made in France before the end of the 18th century ; the 
improvements in fiscal legislation, which were effected by successive ministeni 
influenced by the teaching of the faormMka, and exemplified by Turgot. 

In Germany, the attention given to "oameral science,” even in the medieval 
period, gave early economic study a different and more practical turn from that 
followed in any other country of Europe. It will be new to many of our readers 
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to learn that a Zollverein for the empire was proposed in the Imperial Diet of 
1522 - 23 . But the most brilliant period in German economic thought is found in 
the nineteenth century. The influence of the great leaders of the German mind 
—of Fichte, Hegel, and Kant — was slow to develop itself in economics, but it 
has leavened all the subsequent literature of the subject. 

Of the historical articles the one on the Italian school will probably contain 
most that is new to English readers. The political subdivision of Italy, carried 
on for centuries and perpetuated to a comparatively recent period, had its 
counterpart in the prolific wealth of Italian economic literature. The number 
of small principalities and independent states with the most dissimilar forms 
of government — from free-trade Tuscany, the great commercial republics of Venice 
and Genoa, to the militant medievalism of Naples, with almost every intermediate 
form of political association — had the result of enriching Italian economic literature 
with the works of many writers who had continual opportunities of recording 
the effect of the different systems pursued. 

The works of the writers noticed throughout the volume are widely unlike 
in character. Some are the labours of practised scholars with a perfect command 
of the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad views which wider experi- 
ence enables them to express. Others have been the jottings down of hard- 
working but comparatively uneducated men, full of practical common sense and 
of shrewd observation, but sometimes exhibiting a deficiency in dialectic skill 
which prevents them from setting forth the truths they desire to inculcate to 
fullest advantage. Again, the history of science has often to record periods of 
abatement in energy, but after a time of quiescence the vigour of a living study 
invariably revives. 

Besides the historical articles and those describing the works of economic 
writers, the side of pure theory has also received due attention. Thus, to select 
merely the subject of Method, the volume contains articles on Graphical Method, 
Historical Method, and Inductive Method, Logic and Political Economy, and 
Method of Political Economy, Mathematical Method, and many other articles on 
similar subjects, and the Laws of Political Economy, giving a full explanation of 
this difficult and often debated expression. Under the heading of Labour 
Exchange will be found illustrations of the Labour Notes issued by associations 
under the influence of Owen and Place. This phase of an earlier movement, 
designed to bring all labour to a parity of value, is now almost forgotten. But 
in its time it bore an important part among the passing influences on current 
thought. 

I desire again to express my best thanks for many valuable suggestions, much 
kind help and useful information most liberally supplied. This has been to me 
a source of constant pleasure and a great advantage to the work ; especially I 
desire to record that this volume has greatly benefited both as to its form and its 
substance through the special help of Dr. Bonar, Mr. Henry Higgs, Dr. E. Schuster, 
and Mr. H. R Tedder. Only the Editor can know the value of this assistance. 


Henstead Hall, 

NKAB WBENTHAM, SUFFOLK, 
Easter lBli. 


R H. INGLIS PALGRAV& 
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Akd truly as we look for greater knowledge of human things and a rijxjr 
judgment in the old man than in the young, because of his experience and of 
the number and variety of the things which lie has seen and heard and thought 
of; so in like maimer from our age, if it but knew its own strength and chose 
to essay and exert it, much more might fairly be expected than from the 
ancient times, inasmuch as it is a more advanced age of the world, and stored 
and stocked with infinite experiments and observations. — Bacon, Novum 
Organum (Ellis and Spedding’s edition, 185S), vol. iv. p, 82 (translation). 


... So far is it from being true, as some would seem to supjjoae, that 
economic science has done its work, and thus become obsolete for practical 
purposes, an object of mere historical curiosity, it belongs, on the contrary, to 
a class of sciences whose work can never be completed, never at least so long 
as human beings continue to progress ; for the most important portion of the 
data from which it reasons is human character and human institutions, and 
everything consequently which affects that character or those institutions 
must create new problems for economic science. — Cairnks, 77ut Character 
and Logical Method of Politiral Economy , 2nd edition, lecture i., introductory, 
ft 22. 
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Witty of Tenure, p 1 ; Fair Kent, p. I ; Free Sale, p. % 

The “Three F’a" is a cant term to express 
three things desired by some tenants of agri- 
cultural land— fixity of tenure, a fair rent, and 
freedom of sale of the tenant's interest in the 
land. The first two are closely connected, for the 
tenant would derive no benefit from fixity of 
tenure if the landlord was free to demand what- 
ever rent he pleased ; nor would the tenant derive 
benefit from the ascertaining of a fair rent if be 
might at any moment receive notice to quit 
Fixity of tenure at a fair rent, or, to put the 
same thing in other words, a fair rent with the 
assurance that while circumstances continue the 
same it will not be raised, is the really desirable 
thing. Nor would this be hard to secure if 
the tenant always did his duty by the land 
and the landlord always did his duty by the 
tenant, 

Fixity of Tenure. —It is clear that the 
cultivator will cease to cultivate unless he has 
some assuranoo of reaping the fruits of his 
labour. But the possible degrees of assurance 
are many. The cultivator who is not a pro- 
prietor must pay for the use of the land and 
must give up the land when he can pay no 
longer. Subject to this liability, however, he 
may be protected from disturbance either by 
law or by custom. Under Roman law the 
person who held land in virtue of a contract of 
Emphyteusis ($«c.) wae absolutely irremovable 
so long as he paid his rent and did not commit 
waste. A leasee for a term of years is protected 
by English law so long as he fulfils the 
covenants of his lease. If there is no evidence 
to the contrary, our courts assume that every 
contract for the letting of agricultural land is 
for a year at least, so as to ensure the harvest 
to the tenant who has sown it. Under the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 the Irish tenant has 
fixity of tenure so loug as he pays the rent 
determined either by a judgment of the land 
eourt or by an agreement made with hie land* 
lord to avoid the necessity of litigation. The 
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Crofters Act of 1887 contains similar provisions 
for the benefit of a class of agricultural tenants 
in Scotland. Legal fixity of tenure is also 
enjoyed by certain classes of cultivators in our 
Indian empire. 

But the same result has frequently been 
brought about by custom. The mediieval 
villein was originally a slave cultivating the 
soil for his lord. But the services due from the 
villein were gradually fixed by custom, and 
tben the villein acquired fixity of tenure. In 
England a further step was taken when these 
services were commuted for money. In the 
case of the metayers, who form so large a class 
in several European countries, the share of the 
produce due to the landlord came to be fixed 
at one-half or two- thirds of the whole ; and sub- 
ject to this claim of the landlord, the Metayer 
(q. v. ) was secured in his holding by custom. Even 
in modern England the apparent insecurity of 
tenancies from year to year has been mitigated 
by the feeling general among all good landlords 
that a satisfactory tenant should not be dis- 
placed merely in order to get a higher rent 
from a newcomer. 

Fair Rent. — Few vaguer terms than 44 fair 
rent" can be found in the whole range of 
economics. Some limitation to the demand for 
rent is an indispensable condition of fixity of 
tenure. Such a limitation may be the result 
either of custom or of law. In those societies 
where custom has created fixity of tenure, 
custom his determined the landlord's claim 
whether for service, for produce, or for a money 
rent But the ascertainment of rent by custom 
has not prooeeded from any abstract notion of 
fairness Experience has settled how much 
the cultivator can afford to give, one year with 
another. But when the rent is to be settled 
by judicial award, some guiding principle must 
be sought and is extremely hard to find. If 
the fair rent be taken to mean the economic 
rent, the surplus due to the natural advantages 
of the land, the amount of this surplus in the 
case of any particular farm, Is something which 
eludes inquiry. But if the landlord or his pm 
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deoemom in title hare expended capital on the 
improvement of the land, the fair rent must be 
something different from the economio rent 
It must include, over and above the economic 
rent, an allowance for the return upon the 
capital invested in the soil in so far as the 
effects of that investment are not exhausted. 
The ascertainment of the fair rent would thus 
involve two additional inquiries, one almost 
hopeless, vis. how much the landlord and his 
predecessors in title have expended in improving 
the land, the other quite hopeless, viz. what 
additional valne the land at this moment 
possesses as the result of that expenditure. 
But, if the law neglects these considerations and 
adopts the principle that a fair rent is that 
which allows a fair subsistence to the cultivator, 
new difficulties arise. In the first place, the 
standard of living differs muoh in different dis- 
tricts and in different classes. In the second 
place, it is well known that one man will thrive 
on the farm on which another man starves. 
In the third place, it is unlikely that the culti- 
vator to whom a fair subsistence is secured by 
law will exert himself to produce anything over 
and above that fair subsistence. He is not 
likely to labour in order that there may be a 
surplus for the landlord. He is more likely to 
reduce his exertions to providing for himself 
and to trust that the next judicial award will 
lessen his rent in consequence. Lastly, the 
holding may be so small that under no circum- 
stances could it support a family. In such a 
case the tenant will derive muoh of his income 
from other sources, and it will be doubly diffi- 
cult to say how much his holding should con- 
tribute to his maintenance. These difficulties 
may explain the fact that in the Irish Land Act 
of 1881 and in the Scotch Crofters Act of 1887 
no precise instructions were laid down for the 
guidanoe of the courts entrusted with the de- 
termination of fair rents. The actual process of 
determination has unquestionably been very 
summary, and the result is at best a rough 
compromise between the claims of the landlord 
and of the tenant Only urgent necessity can 
justify the state in undertaking such a hopeless 
task as the ascertainment of “ fair rents." So 
long as the settlement of rents by competition 
does not occasion any violent social disturbance, 
competition should be left to take its course (see 
Fair Price; Fair Rents). 

Freb Salk. — Wherever the first and second 
Fs have been accepted, the third F follows as a 
matter of oourse. For the tenant who enjoys 
fixity of tenure at a fair rent has an interest in 
the land which approaches nearly to ownership, 
which has an appreciable value in the market, 
and which be should be allowed to sell when- 
ever he wishes to part with it. It is for the 
landlord’s advantage that the tenant should 
have this power of sale. For it is a strong 
incentive to the tenant to labour for the 


improvement of his holding, and thus to 
augment the landlord’s security, It is only 
just, however, that the landlord should have 
the right of objecting upon definite grounds to 
a person who wishes to purchase the tenant’s 
interest and to take his plaoe. Otherwise the 
landlord might occasionally be forced to aooept 
a man who would let the holding dilapidate and 
fall into arrear with his rent Such cases how- 
ever are rare. Recent experience in Ireland 
shows that with fixity of tenure and judicial 
rents the tenant’s interest In the land has 
become extremely valuable. The man who is 
willing to pay the high prioe demanded for the 
tenant-right is probably anxious to make the 
most of tli© farm when he gets it In conclusion, 
it may be said that when the principle of the 
three Fs has been fully admitted, the tenant is 
economically, although not legally, part owner 
of his holding. Economically, although not 
legally, there is a divided ownership. In countries 
which have only attained a low stage of economic 
development, where all economic relations are 
settled by custom, and where the mass of 
mankind have no distinct idea of “ getting on," 
divided ownership of land may continue for many 
hundreds of years. Divided ownership was a 
lasting phenomenon in medieval Europe. It 
is likely to survive a long time in India. But 
in modern Europe and especially in the United 
Kingdom it is not likely to last. The farmer 
who has secured the three F’s will wish to take 
another step and to become full owner of the 
land. The landlord who has been obliged to 
yield the three F’s will feel that he retains no 
more than a rent-charge on his land and a rent- 
I charge of a highly precarious nature. The 
| landlord will be willing to sell and the farmer 
will be eager to buy. When arrangements for 
sale are based on mutual agreement they axe far 
more likely to satisfy both parties than when 
resulting from legal rules. In Ireland the Land 
Act of 1881 w as followed by a series of acts to 
assist tenants in purchasing their farms by the 
use of public credit. Through these acts the 
bulk of the agricultural land has become the 
property of the tenants. Thus in the classic 
country of the three F's, where they were so long 
demanded and at last so fully conceded, they 
have lost almost all their importance. 

[In Cobden Club Essays, ** Systems of Land 
Tenure in various Countries.” — J. S. Hill, Political 
Economy, and Speeches on the Irish Question.— 
J. Boyd Kinnear, Principles qf Property in Land, 
—O’Connor Morris, The Land Question in Ireland. 
— Baden-Powell, Land Systems of British India . — 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Inland in the New Century,] 
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FABBRONI, Giovanni (1752-1822), born In 
Florence of uoble parentage. 1) e devoted his time 
to natural science, political economy, and foreign 
languages, and attained high position under the 
government of the Grand Duke Leopold of 
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Tuscany. When Toscany was annexed to the 
first empire of France, Fabbroni was appointed 
deputy in the Paris legislative assembly for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. When Napoleon I. 
fell Fabbroni retired to Tuscany, and became 
honorary professor at the university of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, technology, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, and his writings are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly esteemed at home and abroad : Jefferson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia ; Cuvier 
honoured him with an historical oulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fabbroufa works is 
In his “ Life ” by Andrew Mustoxidi inserted in 
the Biography qf Tipaldo (vol i. p. 337 €t seq. ). 
In economics he supported Leopold's Literal 
reforms, especially free trade in coni, which 
he discussed in different polemical writiugs, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowedimenti 
annonari (1804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; here he examines 
and refutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. 1 n his treatise Della proxperitd nanonale, 
dell' equilibria del oommercio e dill’ istituzione delle 
dogane (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Foronda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they ‘‘are contrary to the principle of fraternity 
which ought to be the ensign of all nations,’’ 
and violate the right* of projierty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to be feared, 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, carriage, and the like/* Thus, in his trentise 
Dei premt d' incorag giatnento che si retribuiscono 
alU mtrcalurc, dei priviUgt esdurivi che si ac- 
cordant alls manifaUurt, e delta libertd che si 
concede at commrrcio dei grant, he opposes any 
Interference with the natural development of com- 
merce. !u another treatise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vie ws of the 8 entmenlo impartial* per 
la Toscana, by Biffi Tolomei Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together aU the 
arguments of contemporary writers: he sets out 
the respect due to property and liberty, describ- 
ing the natural conditions through which national 
Industries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to ail classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which causes a demand for manufactures — 
an idea derived from the pbysiocratic doctrine as 
to the products of land,-— which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, does not accept in its entirety. 

[Sen'll di pubhlica economia del cavaliere Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firense), 1847-1848 (in the Rac- 
eolta degli economist* toscani, 4 vols. ).] a. ». 

FACE VALUE, or nominal value, is the value 
mentioned on the face of a security as dis- 
tinguished from the market value. The face 
value of securities passing by delivery determines 
the amount of the government stamp, and 
generally also of the broker's commission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 Egyptian state 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bonds, though Hie market value of the 
former is (1808) about £1080, while the market 
value of the latter is only about £75. The face 
nine generally represents the amount at which 


the security is repayable or redeemable, but this is 
not always the case. There are some debentures 
which are rejwiyable at a higher amount than 
the amount represented by the face value, and 
instances also occur of securities being redeemable 
at a discount b. g. 

FACTOR (Soots law). A paid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
with the possession, apparent ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's property 
and the management of all the principal's affairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
detriment He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory," is express or implied, special (t.e. 
limited to a particular department), or general, 
or both special and general, hia commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whioh would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal's directions, all money received by him in the 
oourse of the factory business. The employer 
is bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor wi thin his jxjwera ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor's hand is, as 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deal* as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipal, not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell s Commentaries , 1. 506. Also a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. Bee also Judicial 
Factor,] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors' Acts. 

FACTORIES. The East India Company 
early established stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia, Japan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat were 
fortified. These factories were houses contain- 
ing resident traders — merchants, factors, and 
writers — the foreign agents of English traders, 
whether of individual “interlopers" or of s 
company. These gave their employers much 
trouble by private trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, the patronage etgoyed by the 
directors, the collision* they occasioned with the 
Portuguese and Dutch merchants, who^foered 
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competition ; for them it is argued that they 
systematised, extended, and gave continuity to 
the company's trade, that merchants without 
permanent stations and forts could not have 
resisted Dutch opposition (Mill’s British India, 
1840, vol. i. p, 1 05-106 and note). The success 
of the system seems to justify it. The factories 
became governmental centres and led to ter- 
ritorial acquisitions. 

[Bruce’s Annals, 1810. — Elphinstone, Bis 6 qf 
British Power in the East , 1887.] K. a. p. 

FACTORS’ ACTS. The Factors’ Aot 1889 
(52 k 53 Viet. c. 45), which consolidates aud 
repeals the previous acts dealing with similar 
subject matter, is a partial application to 
English law of the celebrated French maxim, 
“ En fait de meubles possession vaut titre.” 
The present act is the outcome of a long 
struggle between the mercantile community on 
the one hand and the principles of common law 
on the other. The general rule of the common 
law as of the civil law was Nemo dot quod non 
habet , and it was held that the mere fact that 
a person was in possession of goods, or docu- 
ments of title to goods, did not enable him to 
bind his principal by disposing of the goods or 
documents in contravention of his instructions 
with respect to them. The merchants and 
bankers contended that, in the interests of 
commerce, if a person was put or left in pos- 
session of goods or documents of title, he ought, 
as regards innocent third parties dealing with 
him in the ordinary course of business, to be 
treated as the owner of the goods. The object 
mainly contemplated by legal rules is to guard 
against fraud, the object mainly contemplated 
by mercantile usages is to guard against the 
risks of insolvency. The legislature has effected 
a compromise between the legal and mercantile 
contentions, but in doing so has in each enact- 
ment given more and more weight to the 
mercantile opinion. The first Factors’ Act was 
passed in 1823 (4 Geo. IV. c, 83), the second in 
1825(6 Geo. IV. o. 94), and the third in 1842 
(6 A 6 Viet. c. 39). The object of these three 
acts was to validate sales and pledges made by 
factors and other mercantile agents of the same 
class who were entrusted by their principals 
with either goods or the documents of title to 
goods. The Factors’ Act 1877 (40 A 41 Viet, 
e. 39) made a new departure by putting the 
seller who was left in possession of the docu- 
ments of title, and the buyer who obtained the 
documents without paying the price, on the 
same footing as factors. 

The present act, after defining the terms 
“ mercantile agent,” and “ document of title 
to goods,” enacts that when a mercantile agent 
Is with the consent of the owner in possession 
of goods or documents, any sale pledge or other 
disposition made by him in the ordinary oourse 
of business shall be as effectual as if it were 
authorised by the owner of the goods, provided 


that the person with whom he deals has no 
notice of the agent’s want of authority (§ 2). 
If, however, the goods are pledged for an 
antecedent debt or liability, the pledgee acquires 
no better title than the pledger had at the time 
of the pledge (§ 4). Protection is then 
given to bond fide exchanges of goods or 
documents, and to the lien of consignees, w r hen 
the consignor is not the owner of the goods 
(§§ 5 and 7). Some important alterations in 
the law of sale are next effected. Henceforth 
if the seller is left in possession either of the 
goods themselves or of the documents of title 
to them, any sale or pledge by him to a transferee 
in good faith and without notice binds the 
original buyer, and in like manner, if the buyer 
of goods obtains possession either of the goods 
or documents without having paid for them, 
any sub -sale or pledge by him binds the 
original seller (§§ 8 and 9). Finally when 
any document of title is lawfully transferred to 
a holder for value, the seller’s lion or right of 
stoppage is defeated to the same extent as it 
would be defeated by the transfer of a bill of 
lading which by common law is treated as a 
quasi-negotiable instrument 10). 

The misappropriation of goods or documents 
by factors or other agents is made penal by 
§5 77-79 of the 24 & 25 Viet. c. 96. The 
Factors’ Act 1889 applies to England and 
Ireland, and ojtfrateson transactions subsequent 
to the 1st January 1890. Its provisions are 
now applied to Scotland by the Factors (Scot- 
land) Act 1890. M. i>. c. 

FACTORY ACTS.* Under this general title 
is commonly included the whole of that very 
exceptional code of laws for the regulation 
of labour in this country, which, springing up 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
gradually extending, now covers almost the 
whole area of industrial production. The title 
is, however, no longer either logically or even 
conventionally accurate. For, firstly, the 
designation “factory” is applied by statute in 
a manner constantly varying and often incon- 
sistent ; and secondly, under that general 
designation are popularly included other estab- 
lishments engaged in production, as workshops, 
which are not technically factories. 

England is the original home of fade iy 
legislation. Previous to the first Factory Act 
(1802) no precisely similar enactments are 
known to have existed in any countiy. Statutes 
in restraint of slave labour there had been, both 
in ancient and modern times, and in constraint 
of free labour : as e.g. the celebrated Statute of 
Apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4 ), of which Prof. 
Jevons says, in The State in Relation to Labour, 
p. 85 (1882), “The hours of labour were pre- 
scribed, not, as in our factory acts, by way of 
limitation, but by imposition ” ; but up to that 
time the regulation of voluntary work bad been 
chiefly undertaken, where it waa undertaken a> 
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all, by associations of the nature of the Roman 
colleges ( Collegia Opificum) and medirevul gilds, 
cither with or without the direct cognisance of 
the State. About the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, the Gilds (tf.v.) having 
fallen into decay, and the pressure of oom- 
ptitive industry having been enormously in- 
creased by the introduction of new methods 
of industry and the great extension of British 
trade, public attention began to.be drawn to the 
hardship endured by workers in factories, and 
some suprvisiou of them was demanded. At 
first this attention was concentrated on the new’ 
typo of factories exclusively, and principally 
on juvenile labour employed there. (On juvenile 
employment, see Cmildhen'h Labour.) The 
first Factory Act (4 2 Geo. Ill, c. 73) was 
further restricted in application by being 
mainly confined to apprenticed, pauper, labour, 
and absolutely confined to cotton and woollen 
mills. It was amended from time to time by 
subsequent acts, all of which were regaled in 
due course. In the important act of 1833 a 
notable advance was made in the principle of 
factory legislation. It no longer applied only 
to cotton and woollen mills, but also to other 
“textiles/’ and it included within its opera- 
tion, not only apprentices, but all children up to 
the age of thirteen years and over eight, and 
others (in subsequent acts denominated “young 
persons”) Imtween the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen, for all ofwhom spoial hours of workwere 
enacted, and. in particular, night work prohibited. 
This important act won amended and much im- 
proved by 7 k 8 Viet. c. 15; and these two 
statutes constitute together the foundation of 
the laws at present in force, not alone for the 
spend classes of factories to which they had 
then exclusive reference, but for all others. By 
the last- named an elaborate set of regulations was 
provided for the conduct of factories (still con fined 
to “textile” factories), and female opratives 
above the age of eighteou years (thereafter cal led 
“women") were for the first time put upon 
the sain* footing a» “young prsons. " A depart - 
mentof factory inspetion was constituted , having 
a central office in London ; and the well-being 
of the workpeople was aimed at by many minute 
regulations and in many thoughtful ways. 

With the enactment of this statute (1844) 
the first stage in the progress of English factory 
legislation may be said to have been accom- 
plished ; that stage, namely, which brought 
the textile industries under some sort of efficient 
control. For the next twenty years the energy 
of factory reformers was principally expended 
in securing the advantages thus gained and 
perfecting the system of inspection now fully 
introduced. To this season belongs, too, the 
successful conclusion of the long controversy of 
the Ten Hours' Bill The demand for a day’s 
work of ten hours, or sixty a week, began as 
•arly as before the passing of the act of 1833, 


which fixed them at forty-eight per ween os 
nine per day, for children from nine to thirteen, 
and at twelve per day or sixty-nine per week 
for 4 4 young persons ” from thirteen to eighteen. 
By the Factory Act of 1844 these hours were 
altered to six and a half per day for children 
between eight and thirteen (notnine and thirteen 
as formerly), and twelve pr day and nine on 
Saturday for young persons and women (now 
first included). The object of the agitators was 
to reduce this number by five hours pr week. 
Such a consummation was apprently achieved 
by the enactineut of 10 Yict. c. 29, fixing 
them at fifty -eight pr week, which, with the 
shorter time on Saturday, was the equivalent 
of ten hours’ work per day. But in this 
statute there was a fatal defect. It was not 
exactly provided when the hard-won ten houra 
were to be taken — between the extreme limits 
of 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. — so that oppor- 
tunities were offered for evasion, which were 
only too freely embraced. The remedy was 
supplied by the Factory Act of 1850, 13 & 14 
Viet. c. 54, which definitely introduced the 
normal working day of twelve hours ; six to 
six, or seven to seven, with one and a half out 
for meals ; thus slightly increasing the full 
number of working hours per week by two, 
whilst securing that these should not be ex- 
ceeded. A subsequent Factory Act (1874) 
made ample compnsation to operatives for any 
disappointment experienced in this result by 
reducing the hours in textile factories to fifty* 
six and a half a week, at which they still remain. 
During this period (from 1844 to 1864) several 
valuable now measures were added also to the 
statute book, some of an amending kind, others 
distinctly widening the scop of legislation. 
The first of these was the Print Works Act 
(8 A 9 Viet. c. 29), applying the principles of 
the factory acts to print works, as therein 
defined. This was a very ill -conceived and ill- 
drawn statute, which was afterwards repealed, 
and those works were brought under the pro- 
visions of 33 k 34 Viet c. 62. In 1853 and 
1856 again further acts relating to factories 
were pssed : the first for the purpose of clearing 
up some debatable points connected with employ- 
ment ; the latter relating to the fencing of 
machinery; and in 1860 was passed “An Act to 
place the employment of women, young prsons, 
and children in bleaching works and dyeing 
works under the regulation of the Factories Acts" 
(23 k 24 Viet c. 78), followed by three amending 
acts, since repealed, and by the Lace Works Act 
(24 k 25 Viet c. 117). But in the meanwhil* 
the same impulse which had produced these laws 
had l>een active also in other directions, and had 
produced substantial results. As early as 1 788 
some protection had been afforded to chimney- 
sweeping Iwys, and this was extended by other 
legislation in 1834 and 1840 respectively. In 
the same year (1840) was issued the first of the 
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great Commissions on the employments of the 
people, popularly known as the Children’s Em- 
ployment Commissions, one of whose earliest 
results was the passing of a Mines Aet (5 A 6 
Viet o. 99), enlarged and improved (I860) by 
a subsequent.act (23 A 24 Viet. c. 151). Three 
years later (1863) bakeries were brought under 
a much-needed supervision by the Bakehouse 
Act (26 A 27 Viet. c. 40) ; and in 1864 a whole 
batch of other industries followed, whose inclu- 
sion commences a fresh chapter in the history 
of English factory legislation. 

The Factory Act of 1864, which followed on 
an early report of the second great Commission 
of inquiry into the occupations of the people, 
introduced some startling innovations. Hitherto 
it had been held, either directly or by inference, 
that the proper arena of factory legislation was 
specially the textile industries, or, at most, these 
and a few others closely related to them ; and 
it had been assumed at all events as a matter 
of coarse that manufacture was their peculiar 
sphere. In this view the Print Works Act, 
and the Bleaching and Dyeing, and Lace Works 
Acts, had been regarded rather as affiliated than 
belonging to the Factory Acts. From the 
Factory Act of 1864 must be dated an entirely 
new conception of that sphere and this arena. 
This Act (27 & 28 Viet. c. 48) brought under 
inspection not merely several new manufactures 
in no way connected with the textile industry, 
b’lt certain industrial operations as well. 
The field of legislation was thus widened, 
the earlier presumption of what constituted 
a factory was formally abandoned, and the 
lines of future progress were laid down. The 
included manufactures were : (a) the manu- 
facture of earthenware except bricks and 
tiles not being ornamental tiles ; (b) the 

manufacture of lucifer matches ; (c) the manu- 
facture of percussion caps ; (d) the manufacture 
of cartridges. The industrial operations were : 
(«) the operation of paper staining ; (/) the 
operation of fustian cutting. It is clear that 
the statutory conception of the term factory 
haul hereby undergone a great transformation, 
and clear also that the present could but be 
regarded as an instalment of more and larger 
changes of a like kind to follow. These 
industries, some of them at least, were not 
new, the first being possibly the oldest manu- 
facture in the world ; nor weTe they all carried 
on by novel methods, whether of greatly con- 
gregated labour or by means of labour-saving 
machinery. The operation of fustian catting, for 
instance, was a purely manual occupation, largely 
pursued in the work-people’s own houses ; it 
formed in fact a typical “ home industry. " Nor 
was the above presumption falsified by the event 
Three yean afterwards (1867) the Factory Acts 
Extension Aet (30 and 31 Viet. c. 103) passed 
the legislature, whereby a still greater numbei 
and variety of fresh industries were brought in. 


Under the comprehensive terms of this statute 
the designation “ factory " obtained a very wide 
significance indeed. First, it included all 
previous definitions not specially mentioned in 
the act ; and next some thirty new and specially- 
mentioned ones. But it included also “ any 
premises whether adjoining or separate, in the 
same occupation, situate in the same city, town, 
parish, or plaoe, and constituting one trade 
establishment in or within the precincts of 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any 
manufacturing process,” this last expression 
beiug further defined to mean “any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain, in or incidental to the making any 
article, or in, or incidental to, the altering, re- 
pairing, finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale 
any article ” — than which it would be difficult 
to devise more inclusive terms. To all ap[>ear- 
ance it only remained now to legislate for the 
places where under fifty persons were employed 
in manual labour to cover the whole field of in- 
dustrial production. This task was undertaken 
accordingly, within the same year, by the Work- 
shop Regulation Act (30 A 81 Viet. c. 106), 
the preamble distinctly stating this to be 
its object. A set of similar, not the same, 
provisions were enacted for workshops as for 
factories, and the new terra defined. “ Work- 
shop ” meant any place, not a factory or bake- 
house, where any handicraft was carried on, in 
which any child, young person, or woman was 
employed and “to which or over which the 
employer of the persons working therein has 
the right of access or control ” ; so that work- 
shops employing only adult men were, unlike 
factories, exempt, and places to which work was 
taken home to be done were likewise unregulated. 
With the enactment of these two statutes factory 
legislation in England theoretically reached the 
highest point of efficiency that it has yet touched- 
But in practice this efficiency was not 00 
apparent. The administration of the Work- 
shop Act had been confided to local authorities, 
and these almost universally refused or failed to 
pnt the law in operation. After three years of 
unsuccessful trial it was handed over to the 
inspectors of factories, and seven years after- 
wards (1878) the two acts were incorporated 
nnder the title “Factory and Workshop Act'’ 
(41 Viet. 0 . 16). Unfortunately, whilst so in- 
corporated, the purely artificial distinctions 
between factories and workshops were retained, 
whence arises much of the confusion which still 
encumbers the treatment of this subject, and 
constantly thwarts the best endeavours of lqgis. 
lators to remove. Repeated inquiries, by parlia 
mentary committees and otherwise, have but 
succeeded hitherto in making those inoon* 
sistencies more apparent, and the remedies 
applied of demonstrating the impossibility of 
fixing a complicated mass of legal regulations on 
a sound basis by means so empiric as those 
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adopted. The act of 1878 deals with five 
classes of works j— Textile factories, non-textile 
factories, workshops, workshops in which 
neither children nor young jiersons are em- 
ployed, domestic workshops. By its definitions 
a “ factory ” is a place in which machinery is 
moved by the aid of steam, water, or other 
mechanical power, and factories are divided into 
two classes, textile factories and non -textile 
factories ; the words textile factories and non- 
textile factories being now first need in an act of 
parliament. The definition of a textile factory 
remains the same as under former acts, and 
the regulations affecting them continue the 
same, as to hours of work and meals, education 
of children, limewashing, holidays, etc. The 
term “non-textile factory ” applies to the oc- 
cupations enumerated in the acts of 1864 and 
1867 respectively, whether having mechanical 
power or not, and includes in addition all un- 
named occupations in which such power is used. 
This definition releases from the special factory 
regulations all those occupations which were 
factories under the Factory Act 1867 by reason 
of fifty persons being employed, and in which 
mechanical power is not used, which therefore 
become workshops. The works which are 
specially named as non- textile factories under 
the aot of 1867 are : — Blast furnaces, copper 
mills, iron mills, foundries ; the manufacture 
of machinery, of any article of metal, or of 
india-rubber or gutta-percha, by the aid of 
mechanical |>ower ; paper manufacture, glass 
manufacture, tobacco manufacture, letterpress 
printing, bookbinding. Quarries are brought 
under inspection by this act either as factories 
or workshop and pit banks, i.e. all prts of a 
metalliferous mine not subject to the provisions 
of the Metalliferous Mines Act. All unnamed 
occupations in which power is not used, 
except those specially named in the acts of 
1864 and 1867, are workshops as above. In 
these the hours of work and meals, the sanitary 
condition, and education, are as strictly pro- 
vided for as in factories, but unless circumstances 
satisfy the secretary of state that they are 
required, registers, and certificates of fitness 
for young persons and children, obligatory in 
factories, will not be compulsory. The last 
class of works is designated “domestic work- 
shops.” These exist where work is carried on 
in a private house, room, or place, in which 
the only persons employed are members of 
the same family dwelling there. In them the 
actual hours of work and meals for children 
and young persons must be the same as in 
non-textile factories, but with more elasticity 
of arrangement ; the education of children is 
on the same plan, and the sanitary condition 
is cared for by the medical officer of health. 
The employment of women in domestic work- 
shops is unrestricted. But the act exempts 
even from such regulations as apply to domestic 


workshops, and leaves altogether free from this 
act certain occupations of a light character 
when carried on in a dwelling-house by 
the family dwelling there, viz.: — Strawplait 
making, pillow -lace making, glove making, 
or others of a like nature to which a secretary 
of state may extend the exemption. It also 
exempts any handicraft which is exercised in a 
dwelling-house by the family dwelling there, at 
irregular intervals, and does not furnish the 
whole or principal means of living to the family. 

The scope of the earlier acts in so far as they 
affected work carried on in dwelling-houses was 
further extended by the acts of 1891 and 1895, 
which imposed on occupiers the duty of keeping 
lists of outworkers, and on local authorities 
that ! of inspection of outworkers’ homes — 
laundries were now also for the first time 
included under the heading of factories and 
workshops, though administration was never 
satisfactory until the act of 1907 laid down a 
daily as well as a weekly limit for this industry. 

After the Amending and Consolidating Act 
of 1901, in which is still to be found our main 
code of law’ on sanitation, employment, and 
hours of labour, safety, dangerous and injurious 
processes in factories and workshops, this act 
(that of 1907) ia of next importance. As has 
been said, it carried a step further the regulation 
of hours of women, young persons and children 
in power (factory) and hand (workshop) 
laundries. It also brought under the law for 
the first time work places attached to certaiu 
institutions, including those carried on for 
reformatory or charitable purposes which 
were granted certain special privileges. The 
Notice of Accidents Act 1906 amended the 
provisions of the law in regard to the re- 
porting by occupiers of factories of accidents 
occurring on factory premises, while the Em- 
ployment of Children Act 1903, though not 
affecting the hours of children in factories, yet 
gave inspectors certain further powers over 
their working conditions. The sections of 
the 1901 act dealing with humid cotton cloth 
factories were modified by the special Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act of 1911, which laid down 
more stringent regulations as to the introduction 
of humidity and as to the general comfort of 
workers in these factories. The years from 
1901 onwards saw also the gradual building up 
by means of regulations made by the secretary 
of state under tbe acts of a code of law begun 
by the aot of 1864 in regard to an increasing 
number of specially dangerous industries. 
These industries include the luoifer match 
works and potteries originally regulated by the 
act of 1864, and other trades involving contact 
with dangerous substances like lead or arsenic, 
risk of injury to health through anthrax or 
special danger to life and limb. Similar regula- 
tions have also been made for the processes of 
loading, unloading, moving, and handling goods 
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on docks, wharves, and quays, and for the use 
of locomotives and waggons on factory lines 
and sidings. 

The war was not fruitful in parliamentary 
legislation, bnt it gave considerable impetus to 
what is known as legislation by administrative 
order; it is not therefore surprising to find 
that the Factory Act of 1916 (the Police, 
Factories, &c., Miscellaneous Provisions Act) 
contains in section 7 no direefc enactment, but 
only the machinery by which the secretary of 
state may make orders as to certain matters. 
The section is noteworthy, as it extends the 
existing minimum hitherto concerned only 
with questions of health and safety, to matters 
of comfort or welfare. Thus the secretary of 
state has power to enforce upon any trade, 
group of trades, or individual factory, the 
provision of such amenities as drinking water, 
raesarooms, seats, first-aid appliances, rest- 
rooms, washing facilities, protective clothing, 
cloakrooms, together with proper supervision. 
A number of orders have already been made 
dealing with one or more of these matters, 
mostly in dirty or unpleasant (as distinct from 
unhealthy) trades. • 

The two Factory Acts of 1920 were the fruits 
of draft conventions entered into at the first 
Conference of the International Labour Organiz- 
ation of the League of Nations. International 
labour legislation was not unknown earlier, 
for the White Phosphorus Prohibition Act of 
1908 registered this country’s adherence to the 
international princijde of the prohibition of the 
use of the dangerous white and yellow phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. The 
acts of 1920 are known as the Women and 
Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) 
Act, and the Employment of Women, Young 
Persons, and Children Act. The former intro- 
duced no new principle in this country, for its 
provisions were already covered to a great 
extent either by trade custom or by the 
existing acts and regulations made under 
them. The latter raised the minimum age 
for employment of children in an industrial 
undertaking to fourteen years, and by abolishing 
half-time employment marked a distinct stage 
in industrial legislation. It also raised the 
age at which boys may be employed at night, 
and limited their employment to certain 
continuous processes. Clause II. of this 
act contains matter unconnected with inter- 
national agreements, but of some importance 
in principle. The section gives power to the 
secretary of state (on the joint application of 
employers and employed) to make an order 
allowing women and young persons over 
s ix teen years of age to be employed in shifts. 
This employment may only be between the 
hours of 6 A.M. and 10 f.m., and no shift is to 
average more than eight hours. This enactment 
was the direct result of war experience, when 


the D.O.R.A. regulations allowed the substitu- 
tion (under special order) of the shift system 
for the ordinary period of employment legal 
under the acts. The section in the act of 1920 
is only in force for five years, and each order 
made under it remains in force for live years 
unless previously revoked. 
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missioner's Report on EmphrymetU of Women 1 1 893). 
Final Report of the Commission. — Annual Reports 
of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories . — W. Pember 
Reeves, State Experiments in Australia and Few 
Zealand (1902).— T. Oliver, Dangerous Trades 
(19021 W. 0. T. 

FACTORY LAWS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The regulation of factory labour 
in the United States is not a subject of federal, 
hut of state legislation. Consequently there is 
no uniformity in laws of this character. Some 
states have progressed much farther than the 
rest, and are much more active in the execution 
of the laws. Massachusetts on the whole baa 
taken the lead, while New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania have advanced in the 
same direction. In Massachusetts the first law 
regulating the hours of labour was passed in 
1874, making ten hours a legal day for women 
and children. This was followed by the act of 
1877, which provided for the guarding of belting, 
shafting, gearing, etc. , in factories. Members of 
the state police are detailed to act at inspectors. 
The act of 1886 provides for weekly payment 
to operatives employed by corporations. By 
other legislations night labour is forbidden for 
women and children, and the time of meal hours 
is governed. There are numerous other pro- 
visions, similar, however, in most respects to 
factory legislation in England. In 1892 a 
further reduction of hours, to 68 per week, was 
made. 

[22nd Ann . Report of the Commissioner qf 
Labour , 1907. — Bi-monthly Bulletins of the U.8. 
Bureau of Labor. — Report of the Industrial Com- 
vtisson on Ixtbour Legislation (vol. v* U.S. Com- 
missioner's Report). — Stimson, Handbook to the 
Labour Laws qf the United States ] d» ft. B. 
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FACTORY SYSTEM. “The term Factory 
System designates in technology/’ says Dr. 
lire (Philosophy of Manufactures, pp. 13, 14), 
“the combined operation of many orders of 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with 
assiduous skill a scries of productive machines 
continuously impelled by a central power.” 
It includes, he continues, ‘ * such organisations 
as cotton, (lax, silk, and wool mills, and also 
certain engineering works,” but it excludes 
“ those in which the mechanisms do not form 
a connective series, and are not dependent on 
one prime mover," . , . such as “ iron-works, 
dye* works, soap-works, brass foundries, etc.” 

“ If," he concludes, “ the marshalling of human 
beings in systematic order for any technical 
enterprise were allowed to constitute a factory, 
this term might ombraee every department of 
civil and military engineering — a latitude of. 
application quite inadmissible.” It has been 
shown already (see Facto it V Acts) that many 
of the work -places enumerated by Dr. Ure as 
“quite inadmissible” have, nevertheless, be< n 
since included in the statutory term “factory,” 
and many others under the cognate term 
!‘ workshop.” Moreover, his definition is in- 
consistent with itself, and too recondite for 
ordinary use. A more recent writer, Hon. 
/Carroll D. Wright, special agent of the U.8. 
t government, who some years ago conducted an 
elaborate investigation into the origin and 
working of the factory system in America and I 
this country, approaches much nearer a 
proper conception of the subject (Jieport on the 
Factory System of the United States , Washington, 
1844). “A factory is an establishment where 
several workmen are collected for the purpose of 
obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for 
labour than they could procure individually at 
their homes, for producing results by their 
combined efforts which they could not accom- 
plish separately, and for fireventing the loss 
occasioned by carrying articles from place to 
place during the several processes necessary to 
complete their manufacture. The principle of 
a factory is that cadi labourer, working separ- 
ately, is controlled by some associating principle 
which directs his producing powers to effect a 
common result, which it is the object of all 
collectively to obtain.” 

The factory system is therefore a system of 
production carried on in establishments such as 
these, and a factory must bo defined to be an 
establishment, as laid down by Mr. Wright ; 
not a series of productive operations, which 
appeared to be the idea of Dr. Ure, It is a 
concrete fact, a place of definite and assured 
bounds. In such places, then, a mode of 
industry is carried on that differs, and differs 
©yen greatly, from what is carried on in other 
places. Now wherein does that difference 
consist f Not exclusively in those facilities of 
manufacture ; some of which Mr. Wright has 


pointed out ; certainly not — economically con- 
sidered — in the circumstance of a greater or less 
quantity of machinery being used there, or no 
machinery at all, nor because of any manner oi 
setting or not setting such machinery in motion 
(which is the distinction of the current Factory 
Acts). The difference in the social relation 
resides in the part allotted to labour under it, 
and in the purely economical relation in the 
amount, not the nature, of the product. Under 
A system of manufacture not so carried on the 
labourer is master of the industry ; he is the 
prime mover in the enterprise ; the active 
oentre of the productive act. In manufacture 
carried on by factory methods be is this no 
longer. Where machinery is employed, his 
duty is principally to keep that going, to feed 
It, clean it, connect it with some exterior 
motor, and remove the manufactured com- 
modity from it ; or where machinery is not 
employed, he replaces it. He is then but a 
portion of the producing organism ; whose com- 
ponent subdivisions are partly animate and 
portly inanimate, and whose initiative is 
supplied from outside ; and in this case he is 
but an adjunct in the general result. He must 
go altogether with that method of production 
or withdraw altogether from it ; he cannot 
ohoose his time or place of work within it, or 
choose or venture anything. Such is the position 
of the labourer towards the system ; his attitude 
towards the product has undergone a great 
change too. Formerly this relation was 
intimate. He had actually made it, or part 
of it ; an appreciable quantity of his own 
personality, of bis “ labour force,” had passed 
into it ; it was of, even if not belonging to him. 
It is both of and belonging to the system now. 
A similar transformation marks his position to- 
wards the producer. This also under the smaller 
system of production was intimate, and is so no 
longer ; the great combinations of labour charac- 
teristic of the new method, and the great capitals 
requisite in manoeuvring them, rendering each 
individual human instrument of comparatively 
small account The organism is the supreme 
object of concern, and hence the relation of the 
worker to the producer tends to be as remote and 
impersonal as his relation to the system and 
the product. 

But although machinery, automatic or other- 
wise, is no necessary feature of the factory 
system, it was, undoubtedly, tho great spread 
of mechanical invention, and its application to 
purposes of industry, that fostered its modern 
growth;; just as it was, undoubtedly, the applica- 
tion of the motive power of steam which con- 
feiTed upon it its most characteristic new form. 
That the already existent factory system would 
have continued to spread had these events not 
occurred is practically certain in view of the 
industrial history of the time, but no less 
certain that it would not have spread so rapidly 
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and so much ; and it is a natural subject of 
interest, therefore, at this stage of development 
— when it begins already to show some signs of 
entering on a new phase — to inquire what are 
the most conspicuous economic results that have 
proceeded from it thus far. The most conspicu- 
ous of all results is the immensely increased 
production of which it has been the instrument ; 
but this is one so patent, and which has been 
so often the theme of eulogy, that it does not 
seem necessary to descant upon it here. It 
will be more to the purjjoso in such an under- 
taking as the present to consider to what extent 
the human agents of production have been 
affected, and through them the economic position 
and prospects of the community at large. 

It may be said at once, then, that many 
dismal prophecies which accompanied the un- 
usual development of modern factory labour 
during its initial period have not been hitherto 
fulfilled. The factory population has not 
become less moral during that period, but more 
moral ; not less religious, but more religious. 
The criminal statistics of factory districts may 
be appealed to with confidence on the first head ; 
and on the second we have the conclusive evi- 
dence accumulated by Sir Edward Baines {q. v . ) 
in a remarkable pamphlet published in 1843, 
called The Social , Educational , and Religious 
Stale of the Manufacturing District s, with 
Statistical Returns (Simpkin and Marshall), 
wherein it is shown that in the four typical 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, the proportion 
of sittings in church and chapel to the popula- 
tion was much greater than in — for instance — 
London, and the proportionate advance in the 
provision of new sittings during the typical 
factory period 1801 to 1841 far more rapid. 
•It has not become less intellectual but more 
intellectual. For, first, the Factory Acts and 
Elementary Education Acts have secured better 
instruction ; and, next, it is clear from the 
quantity and quality of literature circulating in 
factory districts that opportunities of intellec- 
tual culture are more appreciated now than 
formerly. Moreover, it was actually owing to 
the opportunities afforded by the factory system 
that the first trial of compulsory education was 
made in this country through the preliminary 
medium of the half-time system. Its effect on 
public sanitation has been good. The large 
spaces and highly-organised conditions required 
for the successful prosecution of factory labour 
might, in any case, have been expected to 
secure this, and it is further provided for by 
statute. A physical deterioration has been 
assumed among the operative population, hut 
ibis remains to be proved. It is an assertion 
easily made and readily believed ; but is in 
direct opposition to the opinion of some of the 
most sente and unprejudiced observers, like Mr. 
Carroll Wright, and M. Louis Reyband, the 


well-known Frenoh statistician, who hare 
minutely investigated the facts. Or, if that 
deterioration be allowed in the oase of male 
operatives compared with the raeo of domestic 
manufacturers whom they superseded, the same 
should not be lightly assumed to apply to 
women. No one familiar with the textile in- 
dustries of the north of England can have failed 
to notice the robust type of women employed 
there, presenting an especially striking contrast 
with the equivalent olaas among sempstresses, 
domestic servants, or the female population of 
agricultural districts. Mr. Wright declares the 
women factory workers in France and Germany 
to be far superior in physique to those who are 
employed in workshops, and holds the same to 
be true both of America and Er.gland. Neither, 
it appears, is it the case that the children of 
these women are degenerate when compared 
with the children of others at work at other 
occupations, or compared with children of 
wholly unemployed mothers (of the same class), 
or that infant mortality is higher in factory 
districts than elsewhere. Mr. Cooke-Taylor 
has even gone the length of arguing that the 
opposite is true (see Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science , 

1874 and 1882 ; Fortnightly Review , May 

1875 ; Contemporary Review , September 1882 ; 
Modem Factory System , pp. 408, 423), and has 
produced a long array of statistics in support of 
the contention. As for the further quostion — 
more social than economic — of the degree in 
which family life has been affected by the 
factory system ; that is again of wider import 
than appears at first sight. It is allowed that 
the Arena of productive labour, especially in the 
greater industries, has been largely transferred 
from the borne to the factory ; but is that 
necessarily an evil T Is it not even what some 
of our philanthropists are crying out loudly for 
at the present time T It is true, too, that the 
factory system fosters independence of character 
among the young, and has a tendency to break 
down the old organisation of the domestic oirdk 
But independence of character may be a gain, 
not a loss, when not pushed to illegitimate 
excess ; and all modern experience is in favour 
of limiting the power of parents over their off- 
spring. We have probably not yet seen all 
that the factory system portends in this con- 
nection, jnst as we have not yet seen the ultimate 
lineaments of that system itself. 

Home of the more apparent results may, never- 
theless, be indicated. How has the factory 
system affected the relations between capital 
and labour ; and what is its attitude towards the 
consumer t We have noticed its effect on the 
relations between employer and employed ; it has 
diminished the intimacy that formerly subsisted 
between these partners in production. It t» 
much to be feared that its action in the mass 
has followed the same course as its action i» 
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individual Instances. It is alleged that capital 
has not beoome more, but less, careful of the 
interests of labour, that labour is not more, 
but less, careful of the interests of capital ; and 
that even in disputes between the two the 
aim of each side is sometimes openly proclaimed 
to be the ruin of the other ; what is more 
apparent, in almost every dispute, is the utter 
indifference of both to the welfare of the con- 
sumer. This was not so always. The gilds and 
mediteval trade societies, wliethor of masters or 
men or both combined, were as careful to make 
rules against bad workmanship as against bad 
workers or harsh masters ; they were not form- 
ally constituted on a purely selfish basis. These 
are not exclusively the results of the factory 
system ; they are determined by the fierce com- 
petition that rages throughout all modern in- 
dustry ; but it must be said of it, at least, that 
it has never done anything of its own matinee 
to moderate this struggle, while much in its 
methods inevitably tends to aggravate it. 

In short, the “discipline” which is jierhapa 
the key-word of the system more than any 
other, involved a certain loss of freedom for 
the worker, which explains much of his feeling 
of imj»otence and of his share of the consequent 
disregard of the rights of the consumer. The 
modern gild hopes, as earlier movements also 
hoped, to eliminate this element by substituting 
combination for comjwtition, while at the same 
time safeguarding the interests of the consumer. 
It thus hopes to preserve the essential elements 
of the factory system with all the modern advan- 
tages of concentration and mechanical invention. 
But the discipline, without which the system 
falls *o the ground, is to be joyfully borne be- 
cause freely undertaken. It remains to be seen 
whether this is the right line of movement It 
has at least the merit of being development 
from the past, and not an attempt to ignore it. 

There is one result, though but an indirect 
one, which must be set unequivocally to the 
credit of the modern factory system, and which 
will remain long after the present form of it 
has passed into that oblivion which is likely to 
be its final home. It waa the originator of the 
Factory Acts. By concentrating the evils of 
competitive industry, it drew public attention 
to the cruelties of which that vast influence for 
good was capable, and caused to be set in motion 
a body of laws of exceptional humanity, whose 
purpose is to counteract them. The political 
economy of the future has no worthier task 
before it than the harmonising those laws with 
its own principles, the defining their proper 
sphere of influence, and the guiding their free 
extension towards just and legitimate ends. 

Andrew Ure, M.D., The Philosophy of Menu* 
factum (Bohn’s ed., 1861).— Charles Babbage, 
Economy of Machinery and Mamqfactwm, 4th ed. 
(Murray, 1846).—- “Alfred, 1 n History the fhotety 
Movement (Simpkin and Marshall, 1867).— Karl 


Marx, Capital; a Critical Analysis of Capitalist 
Production, vols. i. and ii., JEng, trans. (Swan, 
Sonnenschtiio, 1887). — R. Whateley Cooke- 
Taylor, Introduction to a History of the Factory 
System (Bentley and Son, 1880).— The Modern 
Factory System (Kegan , Paul, and Co., 1891). — 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce in Modem Times (1905). — Usher, 
Introduction to the Industrial History of England 
(Harrop, 1921). — Report of the Factory System 
of the United States (Washington Government 
Printing Office, 1884). — Hammond, The Town 
Labourer (Longmans, 1917). w. c, T. 

FACTS. In political economy all true theory 
depends on facts. But the dependence is not 
always of the same sort It may be immediate 
or through a chain of deduction. Thus when 
H. 0. Caret holds that settlers in a new country 
cultivate the worse lands first, he depends 
upon comparatively direct evidence ; whereas 
a critic of Carey’s theory brings to bear deduc- 
tively more general facts of human nature when 
he humorously doubts whether a settler, having 
a choice between two eqn&lly accessible pieces of 
land, would reject the better as being too good 
for the “ likes of” him. When the two sets of 
facts, the general and the special, are consilient, 
there is the strongest evidence (Mill’s Logic, 
bk. iii. ch. xi., bk. vi. ch. ix. x.) When they 
seem to conflict, care is required to interpret 
fact by theory and to correct theory by fact. 
The danger of resting exclusively on abstract 
reasoning has been shown under the head of 
Doctrinaire. The converse fallacy, to which 
the “practical man ” is liable, may be noticed 
here. 

“ Facts by themselves are silent,” says Pro L 
Marshall (Principles of Economics , bk. i. ch. vi. 
J 8) ; “ they teach nothing until they are inter- 
preted by reason.” They are often only “ half 
facts ” ; lor instance, the local variations of wages 
adduced as a fact proving that there is little 
competitive mobility among the working-classes; 
the explanation of the fact being that there is 
a difference of efficiency between the working- 
classes in tli e compared districts ( id. bk. vL ch. iii. 
6 2). The reckless use of facts is well exempli- 
fied in the controversies about free trade. Many 
instances of blindly following the suggestion of 
facts are contained in Taussig’s Tariff History 
of the United States, The same facts have been 
used to prove that raising the tariff increases 
and that it diminishes prosperity. “ One dis- 
I putant ascribes to a recent lowering of the 
I tariff a result whioh another says was part of 
the effect of a raising of the tariff that occurred 
some years before ” (Marshall, Present Position 
of Economics, p. 43). The most reckless and 
treacherous of all theorists is he who professes 
to let facts and figures speak for themselves, 
who keeps in the background the part he has 
playrd, perhaps unconsciously, in selecting and 
grouping them M (id, p, 44). Much the same 
Weir as to the need of combining facts with 
theory is presented by Dr. Sidowiok to 
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Scope and Method of Economic Science , Professor 
Wagner in a communication to the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October 1886, and other 
high authorities living and dead — pre eminently 
Mill in his Logic and Unsettled Questions . A 
lively statement of the truth here emphasised 
is contained in Lunt’s Economic Science (Ques- 
tions of the Day), 1888. 

[Consult also Keynes, Scope anti Method of 
Political Economy .] v Y. e. 

FAILURE. See Bankruptcy. 

FAIR PRICE. The word “ fair," when used 
in reference to economic matters, has rarely a 
scientific meaning. On the assumption that a 
fair price is one just both for buyer and seller, 
the proper definition is that it is that price at 
which tiie same quantity of a commodity is 
offered for sale and demanded. It must be 
observed, however, that the term is in practice 
never used in this signification. Indeed, it is 
chiefly met with in discussions on questions 
relating to land ; where it is generally used, 
not in consonance with, but in contradistinction 
to, the above definition. The received and now 
statutory term “fair rent," is perhaps responsible 
for this use of the term, and in the case of rent 
of land, as of land itself, there is a ]>ossible 
scientific meaning attachable to the phrase 
which is not the meaning commonly associated 
with it In fact, fair price has come to be 
applied exclusively to those commodities in 
which, through some form of monopoly, it is 
thought that one party to the bargain of 
exchange has an advantage over the other if the 
laws of supply and demand are left to work out 
the price without interference. Thus when it 
is said that public bodies ought to be allowed 
to acquire land compulsorily for a fair price, the 
meaning conveyed is that a computation based 
on the market value of the land is too high and 
therefore unfair. A fair wage, it may be noticed, 
ia merely a fair price for labour, and is gener- 
ally used without reference to the state of trade 
or of the labour market, but on the assumption 
that without some interference with the contract 
for the hire of labour the wage paid will be too 
small for the proper sustenance of the workman. 
Such a term, however, is not properly economic 
(see Jusruif pretium). m. g. d. 

FAIR RENTS. Fair rent, like the similar 
expressions “ fair wages,” “ fair price ” (Justum 
pretium, q.v. ), is used to convey an ethical judg- 
ment on an economic fact. Applied in a 
primitive community, it means the customary 
or usual rent of land, especially when held by 
a member of the group (Maine, Village 
Communities, p. 187). Again, like fair wages 
or {nice, it implies the idea of an amount that 
will allow the person interested to live — the 
rent under which a tenant “can live and 
thrive.” The development of economic science 
brought about the identification of fair rent 


with competitive or Ricardian rent as paid by a 
capitalist farmer, — the surplus remaining after 
expenses of production, ordinary profit included, 
have been satisfied. Lastly, Mill and his load- 
ing disciple Oairnes were led from their study 
of the Irish land question to serrate competi- 
tive from fair rent in the case of cottier tenants, 
and to regard the latter as being equivalent to 
“ economic " rent, from which under the press- 
ure of demand the actual rents paid by the 
cultivators were likely to diverge. “ Economic 
rent," says Cainies, “is no other than the fair 
valuation rent of the good landlord. The fair 
valuation rent of the popular platform admits, 
in short, of being reduced to strictly scientific 
expression " (Essays in Political Economy, p. 
205). Where competition fails to secure justice 
the intervention of an external authority 
becomes necessary. According to Mill rent 
paid by a capitalist . . . may safely be 
abandoned to competition ; rent paid by 
labourers cannot . . . Peasant rents ought 
never to be arbitrary . . . either by custom or 
law it is comparatively necessary that they 
should be fixed " {Principles, bk. ii. eh. 10, 
§!)• 

The Rej>ort of the Bessborough Commission 
in 1881 (C. 2779) accepts this view, arguing 
that there is no “ freedom of contract " between 
landlord and tenant (p. 21) aud recommends 
that fair rents should be fixed “by a con- 
stituted authority " (p. 19), and proceeds “ to 
negative the idea that such rent moans what 
in England is known as a full or fair commercial 
rent, but in Ireland as a rack-rent" (p. 23). 

The Irish Land Act of 1881, avowedly based 
on the Report of the Bessborough Commission, 
was in fact the legislative enactment of Cainies's 
theory as to Irish land rents. It created a 
tribunal for the fixing of fair rents, a term 
which was not further defined, and laid down 
that the court, “after hearing the parties and 
having regard to the interest of the landlord 
and tenant respectively, and considering all the 
circumstances of the case, holding, and district, 
may determine what is such fair rent " (44 k 
45 Viet, c, 49, g 8). 

This measure, which became law oti 22nd 
August 1881, was limited to yearly tenants, 
and pastoral holdings over £50 valuation were 
excluded from its operation. Subsequent legis- 
lation from 1887 to 1909 has considerably 
enlarged the field of its working. Leaseholders 
and even future tenants are now able to apply 
for judicial rents. 

During the— roughly— thirty years, ending 
31st March 1911, first-term rents have been 
fixed for more than one-half the area of Ireland. 
About two-thirds of the total holdings have 
been dealt with for this purpose. The re* 
duct ion in rental is soins what more than 
£1,500,000. Moreover, second- term fair rents 
have been fixed for more than one-third of the 
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Table showing the total effect of the Irish Land Acts on the Rental of Ireland for the ’period from 
22nd August 1881 to 8Ut March 1911. 


A. First-Term Judicial Rents . 


NO. Of Cases. 

Arm Affected. 

Former Kents. 

Judicial Bents. 

Reduction. 

877,400 

Statute Measure. 

A. It P. 

11,224,450 3 27 

£ «. d. 

7,452,129 8 6J 

£ 

5,908,090 

«. d. 

7 9J 

Per cent. 

| 20-7 


B. Second-Term Judicial Rents. 


No. of 
Cases. 

Anna Affected. 

Original Kents, j First-Term Bents. 

Second-Term Kents. 

Reduction. 

139,094 

Statute Measure. 

A. It P. 

4,270,350 0 1G 

£ *. d. i £ «. d. 

3,137,407 11 3i 1 2,498,095 0 8* 

£ *. d. 

2,010,635 3 4 

Per cent 
19*5 


area and holdings than had been dealt with for 
their first term. An additional reduction of 
rent amounting to over £500,000 has been 
obtained in these cases. 

More precise details are. given in the above 
table. 

The process of fixing rents for the third term 
of fifteen years is just beginning (July 1912). 
The few cases settled, 27 in number, show a 
reduction from the second- term rents of 17 
iwr cent. The o [Miration of land purchase is, 
however, certain to diminish very much the 
scope for the process of fixing fair rents. 

[J. S. Mill, Principles i, bk. ii. cbs. 9, 10. — 

J. E. < iiirnes, Essays in Political Economy , pp. 
187-231. — Cherry, The Irish Jxind Acts. The 
details of the fixing of judicial rents are best 
gathers*! from the Iteports of the Land Commis- 
sion. The latest is Cd. 5795.] c. F. B. 

FAIR TRADE. A term recently brought 
into use in antithesis to Fit EE Trade (q.v.) and 
applied to commerce on which no restriction is 
ini loosed by either party or on whioh equal 
restrictions are imposed by both. The fair j 
trader regards reciprocity as being essential for j 
fair exchange, and looks on the English system j 
as “ one-sided free trade.’* In consequence of 
trade depression the Fair Trade League was 
founded in 1881 to advocate (1) the use of 
retaliatory duties against countries that tax 
British exports, and (2) the closer fiscal union 
of Great Britain ami the colonies. The germ 
of fair trade ideas is to be found in the work of 
Tureens (q.v.) entitled The Budget . 

[T. H. Farrer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade 
(4th ed.), 1887. — C. J. Fuchs, llanddspolitik 
England*, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 167-172 (see Re- 
taliation), and the publications of th* Fair Trade 

a. r. ». 

FAIRS AND MARKETS, the Develop- 
ment op. Before discussing the history and 
development of fairs and markets in this 
country, it will be useful to define the meaning 


of the terms according to the law. 11 A market, 
viewed in its strictly legal aspect, may be de- 
fined as an authorised public concourse of 
buyers and sellers of commodities, meeting at a 
[dace, more or less strictly limited or defined, 
at an appointed time.” “A market right is a 
franchise or privilege to hold a market : to this 
is generally attached the right to levy tolls and 
other dues.” “ A fair has been described as a 
larger market Thus in Comyns’ Digest we have 
the following definition: — ‘Every fair is a 
market — not $ contra therefore when any statute 
s^aks of a fair, a market should also be com- 
prehended. * ” “ The specific difference between 
a fair and a market appears to be that a fair is 
held less frequently, it generally extends over 
a longer continuous period, and is of a more 
miscellaneous character than a market” The 
above definitions are taken from the final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and 
Tolls (1887-1891). A few comments will 
serve to explain these definitions. “ A market 
is a public concourse.” Therefore a private 
meeting of traders — as for instance in many so- 
called corn -markets — is not a market at all ; nor 
are the auction -marts, which are now so frequent 
throughout the country for the sale of cattle, in 
any proper sense of the term cattle-markets. 
“ The place of meeting must be more or lees 
strictly limited or defined.” The owner of an 
English market has exclusive possession for 
market purposes of an area — it may be a manor, 
or it may be a township — and within that area 
he is entitled to shift his market from place to 
place ; beyond the limits of that area ho cannot 
move. “ The meeting must be at an appointed 
time.” Market days are fixed either by the 
terms of the grant which creates the market or 
by length of usage ; and the general law is that 
a change of the day without the consent of the 
crown will forfeit the right to hold the market 
41 A market right is a franchise.” A franchise 
is a royal prerogative and is one of those jura 
regalia which the king, if he think fit can grant 
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to * subject No English subject therefore can 
hold a market unless he can show a grant of 
this monopoly by letters-patent or such long 
enjoyment of the right that it will be presumed 
that a grant was made to him at an early period 
and has since been lost. “The right to levy 
toll and other dues ” is not a necessary incident 
of a market Free markets exist in many places 
in England, as for instance at Chippenham in 
Wiltshire. The right to keep standard weights 
and measures, to hold a market court, and to 
sentence offenders to fine or pillory, were parts 
of the privileges of market-owners in the past. 
Markets are seldom held less frequently than 
once a week ; fairs are seldom held more fre- 
quently than three or four times a year. It 
seems tolerably certain that in origin fairs and 
markets are distinct. The fair is a holiday or 
“ wake ** or festival of a saint, which is incident- 
tally utilised by the itinerant trader for pur- 
poses of gain. The name is probably derived 
from the Latin fcria (a holiday), and a fair in 
Brittany at the present day would show us 
with tolerable accuracy what an English fair 
was before the Reformation. A market, on the 
other hand, comes into existence for the express 
purposes of trade. The Latin name (nundimr) 
shows that under the Romans a market was 
usually held once in their nine -day week. 
From these considerations we can understand 
why we find in England what are called 
“pleasure fairs/* while such a tiling as a 
“ pleasure market M is unknown. 

Fairs . — Dealing in the first instance with 
lairs, it would appear that before the Norman 
Conquest the ownership of a fair was not a 
matter of great value. It is observed in an 
antiquarian report forming the first volume 
of the proceedings of the royal commission of 
1887 that “ there are only two notices of fairs 
in Domesday Book, namely, the mention of the 
third part of a fair at 'Aspella* in Suffolk 
and of the forum annuals held by the Earl of 
Moretain at * Matcle * in Cornwall ; ” and that 
“even in these instances there is no estimate of 
annual value, as is usual where markets are 
described. ” 

The trade of England developed rapidly after 
the Norman Conquest and nnder the Planta- 
genet kings, and its development took a shape 
which led to the great development of fairs in 
the direction of trade. It was a natural result 
of the kingdom of England and duchy of Nor- 
mandy being in the same hands that trade 
across the English Channel should become 
larger, and in Plantagenet times this connection 
with Europe increased still further, not only on 
account of the extended possessions of our kings 
in France, but also by reason of the genius for 
commerce which more than one of them dis- 
played. For such a foreign trade, at a time 
when the means of communication were imper- 
fect, the system of fairs was a godsend. The 


fixed dates at whioh the fairs were held enabled 
the merchant or dealer to arrange his circuit 
with certainty ; and thus, at a fair, merchandise 
would be found which was necessarily absent 
from tiie weekly market ; or, as the late Professor 
Rogers expresses it, the fair was “a market in 
which goods which oould not be found in the 
ordinary town market would be procurable, and 
in which there would be a wider market for 
ordinary goods.** The same writer gives us a 
picture of the great fair of Stourbridge near 
Cambridge, which it is impossible to read with- 
out wonder at the present day. The day of the 
proclamation of the fair was 4th September. 
On 8th September the lair was opened and 
lasted for three weeks. “The temporary wooden 
buildings were commenced by custom on St 
Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August, and the 
builders of these houses were allowed to destroy 
corn grown on the spot with impunity if it were 
not cleared before that time. The space allotted 
to the fair, about half a square mile, was divided 
into streets which were named sometimes by 
nations, and in each of these streets some special 
trade was carried on, the principal being foreign 
spices and fruits, ironmongery, fish, metal 
poods, cloth, wool, leather, and latterly books.” 
At this fair, as we learn, there would be found 
traders from the Levant, from Genoa, and from 
Venice, “war-horses and jennets from Spain, 
and iron from Seville.” 

For securing merchants and their goods from 
robbery and violence we find that from the 
earliest times a special “peace” was enforced 
which in course of time came to afford protection 
to all minor offenders who oould find sanctuary 
within the limits of the fair. A quotation 
from the Scottish Leges Quatluor Lurgorum 
will illustrate this practice. 

“ This is the ordinance of the peace of fairs 
in a royal burgh on the hither side of the water 
of Forth, to wit ; That from the time when the 
peace of the fair is proclaimed, no man be taken 
nor attached within the time of that lair, either 
in coming to the fair or in passing thence or in 
sojourning in the fair itself; unless he lias 
broken the peace of the fair, or unless he be an 
outlaw of the Lord King or the King*s traitor, 
or such a misdoer as the peace of Holy Church 
ought not to save. And if he be such a 
misdoer, or have broken the peace of the 
fair, he shall be attached securely until the 
mort of that fair, and there he shall stand for 
his right, and justice shall be done in the matter 
whereof he has been charged.” 

During the continuance of the fair, then, the 
ordinary executive and judicial officers of the 
place were ousted of their jurisdiction and were 
replaced by the officials of the owners of the fair* 

I n the court of Pie-Powdk&^.u.) (piedapoudres) 
the “duaty-feet” or travelling dealers found a 
substitute for the ordinary courts of law. There 
is nothing strange in the kid of the fitir tbw 
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Afurping the position of the ordinary magis- 
trate ; Sir no principle is more iirmly fixed in 
old English law than the doctrine that owner- 
ship of land carries with it the right to hold 
courts of justice within its limits ; and of this 
doctrine the Pix Powder Court forms a 
typical illustration. 

The legislation of Edward I. and Edward 111. 
did very much to make the conduct of trade 
more easy, to prevent the enoroaohments of 
middlemen, and to substitute for the special 
privileges and usages of particular districts a 
general system of trade for the whole country. 
Slight reflection will show that the more secure 
and definite ordinary commerce becomes, the 
leas are periodical fairs required. If the single 
trader oan readily go through the country from 
day to day, there is no necessity for his cus- 
tomers to oome together at stated intervals to 
meet him. The development of the craft-gilds 
operated upon the fortunes of fairs from another 
side. And thus they have long ceased in Eng- 
land to be of importance for trade purposes. 
Pleasure fairs have also sunk very low. An 
act of Queen Victoria’s reign, reciting that they 
are often the cause of " grievous immorality/’ 
gives power to the Home Secretary to abolish 
any fair with the consent of the owner. The 
country would probably suffer very little if all 
purely pleasure fairs were done away with. 

Markets, — Markets, so far as we can judge, 
were far more numerous and valuable than fairs 
during the period before the Norman Conquest. 
The century which followed the taking of the 
Domesday Survey was a period of remarkable 
development in town life. The town -gilds, 
which were one of the outcomes of this develop- 
ment, had for their business " the framing and 
enforcing a sort of market law — seeing to the 
weights and measures in use, taking measures 
for securing and evidencing by their trade-marks 
the quality of goods exported from the town.” 
The town-gild was in many oases the authority 
which fixed the Assize of Bread and Brer 
(q>v.) t that is to say " the sliding scale by which 
their values were adjusted as corn varied in price.” 

The accession of Edward I. is a crucial period 
in the history of markets. Finding that during 
his father's reign the rich nobles had in many 
places usurped the royal rights and abused them 
for the oppression of the poor, he sent commis- 
sioners throughout the country, to inquire in 
every "hundred” of each shire what were the 
king’s lands and the king’s rights there. The < 
results of this remarkable inquiry were recorded 
in rolls called the Hundred Bolls (?.«.), and 
of these rolls those which relate to seven of the 
counties still survive. They show by their 
extraordinary detail how special jurisdictions 
end special exemptions were spread like network 
over the country, which must have been most 
prejudicial to the interests of trade. It was 
these varieties of local usage, end the abuses 


they engendered, which Edward I. had to meet 
by statutes which should apply to the whole 
realm. Two or three illustrations may show 
the nature of the evils he had to remedy ; their 
extent may be appreciated when we remember 
that during the period of seventy-four years, 
which preceded the commencement of Edward’s 
reign, John and Henry III. had made grante 
of about 1500 new markets and fairs. The 
first instance comes from the county of Berk- 
shire, and records that "the burgesses of 
Wallingford were not accustomed to take toll 
save only of merchants, but now, contrary to 
their ancient franchise, they take toll of the 
men of the country who buy corn and other 
victuals for their household supplies.” In 
Derbyshire "the masters of the hospital of 
Yevcley appropriate and attach to themselves 
men of the royal borough of Assheburn — where- 
by the king loses toll and passage. And the 
same masters have made themselves of late a 
seal for stamping gallons and bushels without 
warrant, whereas the men of the borough used 
to have the seal.” In Devonshire "the jurors 
say that the prior of Frompton has toll in his 
manor of Norham, and that of late only, and 
takes toll of the men of the said borough 
wrongfully, to the great damage of the borough, 
by what warrant they know not.” This great 
survey, or inquisition, was followed by the 
series of trials of Quo fVarranto , in which the 
king tested " by what warrant ” the markets 
were held which were in private hands, and 
enforced uniformity of practice as a condition 
of continued enjoyment of the franchise. 

The management of markets in Scotland dur- 
ing this period took a different course. Large 
tracts of country were granted by the crown to 
various towns as areas within which the 
" burghs ” should have the monopoly of buying 
and selling. Thus "the royal borough of 
Rutherglen had by charter rights of taking 
toll and exclusive dealing over the district where 
Glasgow afterwards rose.” 

After the time of the Edwards grants of new 
markets become much rarer. The decay of the 
manorial system, and the social changes in- 
dicated by the Statute of Labourers and the 
rising of the villeins give a sufficient explana- 
tion of this fact. The demand for grants of 
letters-patent for new markets steadily decreased 
during succeeding centuries, until the following 
result is arrived at, as recorded in the final 
report of the commission of 1887 : " Between 
the yean 1700 and 1846 we have in England 
and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, only 
twenty -four markets created during 147 years ; 
while during the forty -six years of this present 
century only eleven grants have been made. 
Two of these were grants of markets in the 
metropolis; three extended existing rights; 
and in three of the remaining instances no 
markets ore now in existence.” But while 
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royal grants were becoming obsolete, a system 
was springing up of creating new markets by 
private acts of parliament, by special local 
acts, and by general legislation. 

In 1847 the “Markets and Fairs Clauses 
Act** for the first time codified the ** provisions 
usually contained in acts of parliament author* 
iaing the construction or regulation of markets 
and fairs/’ But the provisions of this act only 
apply to markets created by act of parliament 
after the year 1847, and thus the scope of a 
very useful act was much limited. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 for the 
first time gave urban sanitary authorities — i.e, 
boroughs, improvement act districts, and 
local government districts, conditional powers 
to establish markets. Under this act local 
authorities may establish markets if they do 
not interfere with markets already existing ; 
may acquire existing markets by purchase or 
lease ; may provide buildings for the convenient 
use of the market ; may make bye* laws for their 
regulation ; and take rents and tolls for their 
use. For carrying out these objects the sanc- 
tion of the local government board must be 
obtained by the local authority. 

There appear to be at the present day some 
769 markets in England and Wales, exclusive 
of the metropolis. Of these 26 1 are in boroughs, 
266 in other urban districts, and 242 in rural 
sanitary districts. Of the markets held in the 
boroughs, 216 out of 261 belong to the local 
authority, of the markets recorded in rural 
sanitary districts, 142 out of 242 belong to 
private persons, 18 to trading companies, 24 to 
bodies of persons other than trading companies, 
and 8 only to local authorities, while in 1 0 
instances the market rights are questionable, 
and in no fewer than 40 instances the markets 
are not held. Thus, speaking broadly, large 
markets are now in the hands of local authorities 
and small markets in the hands of private 
persons. Under the existing law local authori- 
ties have no compulsory powers of purchasing 
markets within their districts which are in 
private hands. It is not easy to ascertain how 
far markets are remunerative at the present 
day. A selection of 40 markets made in the 
final report of the commission of 1887 shows 
that on a capital expenditure of over two and a 
half millions, a return is made of very nearly 
6 per cent in tolls and other incomings. The 
markets belonging to the Corporation of London 
are stated as producing a net revenue of 
£42,672 in the year 1907. 

The accommodation provided by private 
market owners is often merely an open sj>ace, 
or open street. There are still many cattle 
markets in England which are held in the 
streets. Many private owners lease their 
markets to persons who make a business of 
taking tolls on hire and making a living out of 
the difference between the rent they pay and 


the tolls they collect. In the south of England 
even local authorities are found to lease their 
markets in this way. Markets are a decaying 
institution in the south of England, but flourish 
in the northern counties. 

The majority of the commissioners of the 1887 
commission recommended the abolition of market 
monopolies upon paymont of compensation. A 
strong minority preferred the compulsoiy trans- 
fer of all markets to local authorities. 

(See further Medieval Fairs on the Con- 
tinent.) 

[First Report of Royal Commission on Market 
Rights and Tolls by Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., M.P., 
and Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe. — Final Report of the 
Royal Commission. — Cunningham, Growth oj 
English Industry and Commerce. — Thorold Rogers, 
A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. 
— Sir F. Pal grave. The Merchant and the Friar.] 

FAJARDO or FAXARDO, Count Dik<;o d* 
Saavedra Faxardo (1584-1648), knight of 
the Order of St. James, Sjwumh historian and 
jxditical philosopher, was descended from a noble 
family of Murcia, being the son of Peter de 
Saavedra and Fabiana Faxardo. He became 
doctor of laws in Die university of Salamanca, 
and in 3 60G, as secretary of the viceroy of 
Naples, Cardinal Gas par Borgia, commenced a 
distinguished career in foreign diplomacy, which 
involved a residence of thirty- four years in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. He died at 
Madrid, a member of the council for the gov 
ernment of the Indies. His works were w idely 
read, not only in their original tongue, but also 
in Latin, Italian, French, and English tranala 
tious, but neither these, nor any Spanish 
edition subsequent to the first, have the 
reputation of being faithful reproductions of 
the original. The English translation of his 
most important wmrk, Idea de un Principe , 
published by Sir J. A. Astry in 1700 under 
the title of The Royal Politician , is from the 
fourth edition (Valencia, 1660). In this book, 
u under the awkward arrangement of a hundred 
ingenious emblems, with mottoes that are gener- 
ally well-chosen and |K>inted, he has given a 
hundred essays on the education of a prince ; 
his relations with his ministers and subjects, 
his duties as the head of a state in its internal 
and external relations, and his duties to himself 
in old age and in preparation for death ” (Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature , iii. 21 5,216). 

Idea de un Principe politico cristiano , reprt* 
sentada in den mpresas t Mtinster, 1640, in 4to. 

See also Obras politicos y historicas , of Faxardo. 
Antwerp, 1677-78 and Madrid, 1789*90. a A.*. 

Faxardo represented Philip IV. of Spain at 
the Congress of Munster, which laid the fouu 
dation of the treaty of peace of 1648. 

His Idea de un Principe politico Cristiano 
(Idea of a Wise and Christian Frame), written 
in his leisure moments during his German 
embassies, and dedicated to the Prince Royal of 
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Spain, it full of sound and judicious counsel on 
all matters of state, but rather oddly divided 
under one hundred mottoes or empresas. • The 
author's reflections on economic questions are 
mostly to be found under the empresas LX VI., 
LX VII., and LX IX. He advocates exemption 
from taxation for all goods of first necessity 
consumed by the labouring classes, and holds 
agriculture to be the principal wealth of a 
country and the richest mine it can possess. 
The cost of ooinage is the only item that should 
be added to the intrinsic value of money. 
Fajardo, however, shares the opinion prevailing 
in his time that export duties are always borne 
by the foreign purchaser. 

Frequently printed and reprinted, the Idea dt 
u» Principe politico enstiano was translated into 
Italian (Venice, 1648), into French (Paris, 1668), 
and anonymously in Latin under the title of 
Symbola Christiana politica (Brussels, 1649). It 
is included in Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Avtores 
Espafldes (Madrid, 1853, vol. xxv. ) a. ca. 

FALDAGE originally appears to have been 
the same as faldsoke, viz. the right of a feudal 
lord to compel his tenants to fold their sheep 
at night in his fold on his demesne lands, so 
that his lands might have the benefit of the 
manure. The term, however, afterwards came 
to be applied to the money payment for which 
tenants generally commuted this service. 

[Cowell, Interpreter of Words and Term , 
London, 1701. — Ducauge, Qlossarium Media et 
Injima Latinitatu, Paris, 1733. — Martin, Record 
Interpreter, London, 1892.) a. H. 

FALD-SILVER. A customary manorial pay- 
ment on sheep (see Faliuc k) ; Vinogradoff ( V it- 
lainage in England , p. 291) considers it an 
original, not a commuted payment x. o. r. 

FALLACIES may be defined as “ apparent 
evidenoe which is not real evidence" (Mill, 
Logic , bk. v, ch. i. g 1). Logicians from Aris- 
totle downwards have made it their business to 
class and label fallacies. The species termed by 
the schoolmen a dido secundum quid ad didum 
simpliciur comprehends many of the bad argu- 
ments in political economy ; if with Mill we 
include under this head all cases “where a 
principle true in the abstract , that is all modi- 
fying causes being supposed absent, is reasoned 
on as if it were true absolutely" (see Doc- 
trinaire). A signal instance is the omission 
of the condition of time. It is not true that 
prices, profits, wages, eto. “always find," but 
that they “are always finding" their level 
(Mill, loc. ciL) Mill places under this head 
several eoonomioal errors which might also be 
referred to the fallacy of composition and divi - 
don, that is using a term collectively in one 
part of an argument and distributively in 
another. This sort of confusion affects many 
of the popular errors which economic science 
haa dispelled. Thus, at the root of the mer- 
•anrile theory lies the fallacy that an increase 
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of money is good for the community, because 
it is good for the individual The inflation 
school of currency commit the same mistake. 
Many popular fallacies relating to wages fall 
under the same head. The notion of “ making 
work " by breaking things is plausible only as 
long as attention is confined to the interest of 
the particular man who may thus obtain a job. 
Prof. Marshall well observes of an argument in 
favour of short hours of work : It rests on the 
fallacy “that all trades will gain by the general 
adoption of a mode of action which has been 
proved to enable one trade under certain con- 
ditions to gain at the expense of others" (/Vine. 
of Earn,, p. 744, 2nd ed. ; cp. 5th ed. bk. vi. ch. 
xiii. \ A simil ar fallacy affects some of the argu- 
ments used in favour of Trade Unions (Cairnes, 
beading Principles). Prof. Marshall’s words 
are eqn&lly applicable to the prejudices which 
maintain protection. Nor are free-traders free 
from the fallacy of composition and division , 
when they ignore the distinction between the 
interest of any particular nation and of all 
nations collectively. List maintains that Adam 
Smith has only proved free-trade to be advan- 
tageous in the latter sense. Another fallacy 
often exemplified in economic arguments is 
ignoratio eUnchi , not understanding the thesis 
which you controvert. Refuting the Malthus- 
ian theory by showing that in fact population 
has not outstripped subsistence ia an instance 
of this fallacy (Mill, loc . cit .) It would be 
possible to include other economic fallacies 
under other scholastic headings. But it may 
be doubted whether a minute chart, so to speak, 
of the paths of error is of much practical use. 
What is required is rather a broad indication 
which, occurring in the course of one's reason- 
ing, may prevent taking a wrong step. As a 
danger-signal of this sort may be offered the 
warning that in political economy a great many 
mistakes have arisen from treating, as fixed, 
quantities which are variable. Thus Db 
Quincey (q.v.) misses the true theory of value 
by assuming that the demand for a commodity 
is a fixed quantity independent of its price. 
A predetermined fund for purchasing commodi- 
ties, is hardly less tenable than a similarly- 
fixed wage fund The “iron law" that wages 
tend to sink to the point of bare subsistence is 
an instauoe of the same fallacy which has 
probably affected every theory of distribution 
down to reoeut times. It is well shown by Prof. 
Marshall that the different economic factors 
4 4 mutually determine one another ” (Prina ,ed. 5, 
bk. vi. oh. il). Borne theories about the rent 
of ability become insignificant when it is re- 
flected that the margin from which, as base 
line, the surplus remuneration of any calling is 
measured, is itself a variable depending on that 
remuneration (& sub voce “ Quasi-Rent In 
economics “ aa tilings," or at least most things, 
“are in flsx. M 
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[Effective refutations of economio fallacies are 
given by B&stiat {q.v»\ Bentbam’s Fallacies may 
also be referred to. Of the writers on logic who 
have treated of fallacies Mill and Whately are 
particularly suggestive.] f. t. b. 

FALLATI, Johannes (1809-1855), German 
statistician and economist, was bom at Hamburg, 
where his father, originally of Rovigo (Venetia), 
was a merchant. Educated at Tubingen and 
Heidelbeig, he was appointed in 1888 professor 
of political history and statistics at the former 
university. In 1889 he travelled in England, 
inquiring into English statistical societies and 
other institutions. In 1848 he became a 
member of the Wiirtemberg parliament, and 
under-secretary foT commerce in the short-lived 
Frankfurt imperial assembly, 1848, 1849. On 
its dissolution he returned to an academic 
career, becoming in 1850 university librarian 
at Tubingen. From 1844 to 1855, the date of 
his death, he was joint-editor of the quarterly 
Zcitschrift fUr die gesammte Staatncissenschaft. 
During his brief political career Fallati planned 
and embodied legislative organisation in four 
directions, viz. the imperial consulate, inland 
navigation, marine measurement, and — his most 
cherished idea — an imperial statistical bureau. 
He also prosecuted inquiry in the question of 
emigration. To a winning personality and 
many-sided culture he united clear and practical 
method. 

Works, economic and statistical : — Die stuiistis- 
ehen Vereine der Englander , Tubingen, 1840. — 
Ueber die sogenannie materidle Tendenz der 
Gegjnioart , Tubingen, 1842. — Einlcitung in die 
Wi&senschaft der Statistic Tubingen, 1843. 

In the Deutsche Vicrtcljahrsschrift, Ueber die 
Haupterscheinnngsformen der Sueht, schnell und 
miihelos reich zu warden, im Gegensatze des Mittel- 
alters und der neneren Zeit, ” 1840. 3tes Heft. 

In the Zcitschrift f. Staatsw. : on Social Origins, 
I. (1844) ; on Association as a Moral Force, i 
(1844); on English Working Men’s Clubs and 
Institutes ; on Free Trade in Land ; and on 
German Bine Books, ii (1845) ; on Agricult ore 
and Technology at the Congresses of Italian 
Scientists, iii. iv. (1846-47) ; on Progress in 
Practical Statistics ; and on modes of Statistical 
Inquiry in England, France, and Belgium, iii. ; on 
Dearth and Famine Policy in Belgium ; Belgian 
Excise ; Belgian Census ; Statistics in Sicily, Den- 
mark, and Schleswig-Holstein ; and Socialism and 
Communism, iv. ; on Statistics at the Ltibeck 
Germanist (Phaotenton) Conference, v. (1848); on 
the Evolution of Law in Savage and Barbarous 
Tribes ; a proposed Inland Navigation Law ; and 
Administrative Statistics in Germany, vii. (1850) ; 
on Trade Combinations in France, viii. (1851) ; 
on Statistics of Area and Population in British 
India ; and Administrative Statistics in Norway, 
ix, (1652) ; on the Statistical Congress at Br uss els, 
<*. (1858). O.A.F. 

FALSA DEMONSTRATIO NON NOCET. 
A wrong description in a will of an heir or 
legatee does not invalidate a disposition if there 


is no doubt as to the identity of the person 
whom the testator had in his mind. (Inst, 2, 
20, 30 ; Dig . 28, 5, 49, 8.) *. A. w. 

FAMILISTfiliE, the name given by Godin 

S q.v.) to the settlement which he founded at 
luise, Aisne, France, in 1846. The word is 
reminiscent of the PhalansUre of Fourier, by 
whom Godin was much influenced. 

The Farm lister© is now a co-operative joint* 
stock company, possessing iron works at Guise 
as well as at Laoken in Belgium. For descrip- 
tion see Cit£ OtmuteRR. An excellent and 
authoritative account, with maps, charts, and 
details respecting the nature, organisation, and 
march of the society, is Le FamilisUre de Guise , 
Association du Capital et du Travail , et son 
fondateur 9 J, B. A . Godin ; par F. Bcmardot , 
Afcmbre du Const il de G&rance, Guise, 1889 
See also Twenty -eight Tears of Co-Partnership 
at Guise , pub. by Labour Co-partnership Assoo., 
1908 — an interesting account of work done. 

[Godin, Solutions Socialcs . — Urbaln Guerin, 
Atonographie de V Usine et du Familistbre de Guise, 
1885. — Les Ouvriers des deux Mondes, 1892. — 
E. V. Neale, Associated Homes, 1880.— E. O. 
Greening, Co-op. Traveller Abroad , 1888.] H. H. 

FAMILY BUDGET, the balance sheet of 
receipts and exj>e rises of a family. Such a 
reconi is of prime importance in studying the 
consumption of wealth. It shows directly the 
standard of comfort and the real wages of the 
industrial classes, and is particularly useful in 
estimating the incidence of taxation, construct- 
ing weighted index numbers, and judging the 
various effects of movements of prices. It also 
brings to light subsidiary sources of income, 
where these exist, and generally lays bare to 
the eye of the statistician the whole economic 
life of the family concerned. The budget 
should, under ordinary circumstances, cover a 
whole year, to eliminate, so far as possible, the 
effect of disturbances due to the influence of 
climate and season, and to include clothing 
and other expenses which do not often recur. 
Budgets were compiled by writers like David 
Davies and Sir F. Eden in the 18th century, 
but their modern history dates from 1855, when 
important works were published by Dcrc?£ri aux 
and Le Play. The last-named writer (see Lx 
Pi.AY)devoted his life to the collection of budgets 
and founded in 1856 the SocUti Internationale 
d' Economic Socials at Paris, which still carries 
the work on. The importance of the study of 
family budgets as an instrument of social and 
economic investigation was strongly urged by 
the present writer in an address to the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1893, published in the 
Society’s Journal for June in that year, and 
again in his presidential address to the Econo- 
mic Section of the British Association in 1899, 
It was not until the present century that the 
subject received adequate official attention in 
this country. Systematic inquiries of this 
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character are now part of tlie regular activities 
of Government, and family budgets (which still 
leave something to be desired in point of 
quality) abound in Consular Reports, Blue- 
Books, the Labour Gazette, Reports of American 
Labour Bureaus, and other official publications. 
The Bulletins of tho International Institute of 
Statistics should also be consulted. A mass 
of information will be found in the Reports of 
tho Board of Trade on the Cost of Living in 
different countries. For further information 
and bibliography see Workmen's Budgets. 

H. H. 

FAMILY, Joint (see Joint Family). 

FAMINE. Economic Study of, p. 1ft; Social 
Conditions predisposing to, p. 1ft; Price of Corn as a 
Symptom of, p. ‘21 ; Natural Remedies, p. 22 ; Remedial 
Action by the Stale, p. 22. 

Famines constitute for the economist & 
study in what may be called the pathology 
of wants, and tlieir satisfaction ; in them he 
sees the conditions of some of the greater 
deviations from that average capacity on the 
part of production and purveyance to meet 
consumption, in which economic equilibrium 
consists. Under certain conditions these devia- 
tions liud to some extent an index in the 
fluctuations of price, and hence famine, or 
icaroity of food, the term being extended only 
by analogy to other kinds of scarcity (see 
Cotton ’ft MI NR), has at times been used inter- 
changeably with dearth (dear-th), — the Utter 
word giving in terms of price that which scarcity 
expresses under the aspect of supply and famine 
under that of felt want or demand. It is 
more usual, however, to apply the several names 
to denote different degrees in this kind of 
economic disturbance. Thorold Rogers, for 
example, limited dearth to mean a famine in 
which the rise in the price of wheat is only 
from 50 to 100 per cent, reserving scarcity for 
those famines in which the increase extends to 
over twice the average price (Industrial and 
Commercial If id . of England, p. 59). 

A disproportionate intensity of demand for 
she more important kinds of food in general, as 
compared with the supply, is hero measured in 
one kind in particular, — the kind which has 
constituted the staple food of all classes of 
English people for a good many centuries. For 
the whole of Great Britain a more comprehen- 
sive measure by means of corn averages would 
be required ; for Ireland and some parts of 
Europe it would be necessary to include potatoes 
in the computation ; and for tome Asiatic 
countries the price of rice would afford a truer 
index of the presence or absence of famine. 

Social Conditions Predisposing to Famine , — 
Km M. A. Lcgoyt has said : in France famines 
have gradually been replaced by disettes, and 
to day only chorids are known. 

The causes of present immunity from famine 
in some countries must be sought, not in milder 


seasons, nor altogether in that wars ore fewet 
and less barbarous, but in the removal of many 
circumstances which enhanced the effects o! 
bad seasons, of wars, and other positive checks 
to life. It is true that modern civilisation 
tends to develop certain predisposing condi- 
tions in the growth of cities and the exten- 
sion of international division of labour ; but 
through the progress of economic organisation, 
famine, if it be still & possible disaster, is 
rendered infinitely less probable. In past ages 
long immunity from famine rarely happened in 
Europe. The producer of com was hampered 
by his own rudimentary methods of agriculture, 
by game-laws, and often by heavy taxation, by 
foreign military service or civil strife. The 
merchant was impeded by undeveloped com- 
munication and transport, by irregularity in 
international trade, and by a system of state- 
restriction in the interest of the consumer. The 
latter was much in ignorance as to the state of 
thegencral food-supply, — either was, orimagined 
himself to be, the victim of the merchant’s 
engrossing and withholding his food, and was 
prone to panic. Money was scarce ; the 
machinery of credit undeveloped ; the money- 
lender oppressive. Under such circumstances, 
the introduction of one of the exciting oauaes 
of famine — sterile seasons, war, vermin, or 
pestilence — would be far more quickly and more 
intensely felt than at a stage of more advanced 
civilisation. 

Too re expressed his amazement that parlia- 
mentary and other inquiries into the high and 
low prices between 1793 and 1815 did not 
assign as the principal cause the varying 
character of the seasons (Hist, Prices , I. iii. 

§ 5). Adam Smith was convinced that noth- 
ing but the waste of war and the fault of the 
seasons — especially the latter — had ever 
created a dearth, the violence of well-intentioned 
governments however converting dearth into 
famine (Wealth of Nations, IV. v.). 

To the English economist the narrow margin 
of surplus corn in the home supply, prior to 
regular importation on a large scale, and in the 
absence of any regulated storage of grain, made 
an absolute deficiency of corn a matter of more 
than hypothetical interest. 

England seldom had a surplus of three months 9 
provision (Da yen ant reckoned it in his time at four 
to five months' stock) at the new harvest. While 
the national food supply stood foremost among 
political questions, economic opinion was divided 
on the crucial point as to the effective power of 
either a free or a regulated trade to induce, pre- 
rent, or remedy famine. 

French economists of the last two centuries, 
concerned directly with a country of greater area 
and fertility, were more disposed to eee in famines 
tho result of merely partial deficiencies in crops 
in which collectively them was never a deficit 
France commanded, even with an ordinary yield, 
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an overflowing abundance of the means of subsist* 
euce, 1 and was both self-sufficing and the feeder of 
her neighbours, A good harvest meant a store 
sufficient for three years (cp, the allusions to 
Roisguilbert, Vauban, Richelieu, De Boisliale, 
Delamare, and Herbert, in Biollay, Etudes Scotuh 
miques sur le ISme slide, 1885). The years of 
famine during the 17th and 16th centuries— there 
were forty-one in all — were imputed to commercial 
speculation, to “the malice of some merchants 
and regrafcors*’ (Delaware, pp. 1007 ; 954 ; 707), 
to the stupidity and brutality of the people 
(Boisguilbert, vi.), to changes in currency and 
disordered finances (Forbonnais, Recherche* et 
consuUi'ations sur les finances, ii.), to the intrigues 
of officials (Saint-Simon, Memoires, ed. Ch cruel, 
v. p. 832), then to those of ministers, finally to 
those of the king (Biollay, p. 11), and, by Turgot, 
to the restrictions on inland trade (Lettres sur les 
grains, pp. 27, 109). Necker was slightly more 
cautious : — je sfais bien qu*un wide riel n exists 
presque jamais, etc. (Sur la legislation et le com- 
merce des grains, i. xiii.). a And Colbert, a century 
earlier, by frequently keeping himself informed as 
to local harvests, was constrained to admit that 
the great disorder in the finances was dun quite 
as much to the general sterility, involving “an 
infinity of scarcity and need,** which had prevailed 
in France since the death of Henry IV, (1610- 
1662), as to official abuses and the exhaustion 
from long wars (Colbert, Lettres , etc., ed. 
Ci6raent, ii. 5, 8, 10, 19, etc.). Yet in much more 
recent times Cherbuliez took as the starting-point 
of his arguments against the interference of the 
state in the corn-trade the hypothesis of an 
actually adequate supply (d'un approvisio7inement 
rkUement sufisant) {Did, de V Earn, politique, «.«. 
44 Disette ’*). 

It is contended that India is self-sufficing 
taken as a whole (W&lford), and that her great 
famines, which are always partial, are, if not 
wholly preventible, certainly in great measure to 
be palliated and kept within the limits of a mere 
dearth. The chief predisposing conditions are 
local density of population, in conjunction with 
anti-migratory instincts, disafforestation (till the 
middle of last century), (see Forests), rigidity in 
taxation of land, absence of diversity of industry, 
92 per cent of the population being engaged in 
agriculture, insufficient irrigation and imperfectly 
developed means of transport Storage of surplus 
grain in pits is largely practised both by cultiva- 
tors and by merchants, so that the crops of one 
year are never the only resource. 

Famines, however, in India and elsewhere, bear 
this generic likeness to sorrow, that they come not 
single spies but in battalions. The seven lean 
Irine which came up out of a seven times shrunken 
Nile have replicas in every history. The great 
famines in India have usually been the result of 
drought continued over two or three years. The 
record of French famines exhibits, besides shorter 
periods, series of bad harvests as follows 

1 In the famine 1628-S4, owing to heat and vermin, 
the harvest hardy famished enough grata for sowing 
(Dslamafe; ep. Legoyt). 

s He would not admit that restrictions had ever 
oeees tea ed disstu or ekerU, fi.ep. vi. 


1043-49 1475-77 1692-94 

1188-44 1528-84 1708-10 

1838-47 1572-74 1788-95 

1415-19 1625-81 1811-13 

1480-89 1660-68 (Legoyt), 

The law of the recurrence of famines lias occupied 
economists intermittently from Betty downward, 
but first took shape as an inchoate scientific 
hypothesis in the researches made by Hyde Clarke 
and J evo ns, (Investigations in Currency, vL -viii. ). 

There does not seem to be condusive evidence 
that a famine ever ensued in Europe in medbeval 
or modern times solely from what have here been 
called predisposing conditions. The only doubtful 
cases in English history seem to be (1) the famine 
of 1 1 24, spoken of by Simeon of Durham as magna 
per Angliam fames, when the dead lay about un- 
buried in city, village, and cross-road, and to which 
Penkethman assigns as the immediate cause, 
the dearth occasioned “ by means of changing the 
coine ” ( Artachthos , 1765) ; (2) the 44 great nenury ** 
of 1248, “ by reason of embasing the coin.’ There 
was peace in the former year, civil war in the latter ; 
no mention is made of failure of crops, but it is 
probable that they were at least deficient 

However necessary a physical or social dis- 
turbance of abnormal intensity be to bring about 
strain and distress amounting to a famine, it Is 
equally certain that men have in many instances 
so shaped their physical and social environment, 
M either by blundering, by intention, or even by 
the teal of them who govern ” (Banditti), as to go 
far to bring themselves within hailing fence of 
hunger. Earlier generations are liable to render 
the land they live in worse adapted for the require- 
ments of their successors by exhausting its resources 
(Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, i. iv. ). 
William Bufus is said to have taxed the land 
so heavily that agriculture was discouraged and 
famines ensued. There were four in bis short 
reign (Walford). The Taille (q.v.) crushed the 
French peasant, whilst the noble was exempted. 
Rome, both in ancient and modern times, ruined 
Italian agriculture to indulge itself in cheap bread 
(Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii 394-395 ; Gallant, 
Dialogues sur le commerce des bits). In 1295 and 
again in 1890 the export of wool was checked 
through our anxiety to secure coin at staple towns : 
the slender capital of the period was not “ turned ** 
aud men famished (Penkethman ; Kuyghtonh 
Fearful that corn might be exported in the famine 
of 1488-39, the government refused to take the 
more positive remedy of relaxing the restraints on 
inland water-carriage. Commerce, it is true, 
44 recognising neither king nor country,* 1 will go 
on exporting grain, while the people are famish- 
ing, as in England, 1586, 1595, and 1709 (see 
speeches of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne) ; and 
Parliamentary Hist,, vt 602) ; Tudor kings, by 
issuing base money, have made famine “endemic** 
(Tli i. Rogers) ; and under a republic depreciated 
assignats may intimidate the farmer from bringing 
com to a hungry town (Thiers, Hist dela Rtoohb 
tion, ill. 93, etc. ). Neglect of reservoirs has been 
a potent factor in enabling a scarcity of crops to 
dissolve Ceylon villages. Over-population may, as 
in the great Irish famine, be suffered to precipi- 
tate unchecked the action of the law of diminish- 
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tag returns (Caimes, Fragments on Ireland ). The 
result of a relatively rigid law assessing wages, and 
a relatively elastic assize of bread, “ necessarily 
brought want and starvation to the labourers'* 
when corn grew suddenly dear (Denton, England 
in the 16th century, p. 96). Dependence on a 
staple commodity is in itself a risk. And 
ignorance generally, rendering man weak in 
wielding natural forces, strong in hatred of his 
neighbour and superstitious as to cause and remedy, 
is a predisposing condition implied in all the rest, 
constituting at times well-nigh an efficient and 
sufficient cause of famine (cp. liazzi, p. 16 ; Lei and, 
Etruscan Roman Remains, i. x. ; King, Italian 
Valley*, p. 132). 

On the other hand a country predisposed by 
physical conditions to scarcity, as e.g. Holland, 
may by effective organisation and enterprise have 
remained a stranger to national famishment (cp. 
Blanqui, History of Political Economy , p. 814). 

Price of Com a$ a Symptom of Famine. — That 
scarcity in the supply of corn (where com is the 
staple food) is dearth in terms of price, is a truism. 
Observation, however, has shown that the price 
does not rise in the same ratio as the supply falls 
short In an article used as a prime necessity of 
life the elasticity of demand is at a minimum, 
while the demand itself is habitually at a maximum. 
Thus when the supply is checked consumption is 
reduced reluctantly, creating the purveyor’s oppor- 
tunity and then the producer's. The intensity of 
demand has moreover ever been rendered the more 
stubborn at the rumour of a scarcity of bread, 
“ by emotions against which reason is of no avail, 
and out of which populations are not to be 
educated** (Dupin, cp. Biollay, p. 22). “There 
arises a sort of general scramble for the scanty and 
waning stock ** (Fullarton, infra, c. v. ; Necker, op. 
ciL i. xiii.), which Davknant (q. v. ) formulated 
by the famous law called after Gregory Kimo. 

In considering this formula it must be borne in 
mind that fertile years beget confidence and check 
dearth ; a bad year accelerates alarm ta the next. 
The famine of 1390 was preceded by years of such 
plenty that it was believed a five years* stock 
might have been accumulated and the price rose 
not much (non nimis excessivum, Knyghton). 

The maintenance of a heavy outlay for bread ta 
times of scarcity involves a redistribution ta the 
demand for other commodities, M Famine depreci- 
ates all but food ** {F. Newman, Lecture*, p. 86) ; 
bat this must be accepted with reservations. 
“Fancy” foods will depreciate (Roscher, 61), 
although in a siege famine they may oommand a 
fancy price at the outset (Labouchere, Diary qf 
Besieged Resident in Paris), but there will be au 
appreciation in the price of all the “ surrogates ” 
of the staple article of food, partly because they 
are scarce from the same cause, partly owing to 
increased demand. “Men,’* as Locke put it, “would 
not rob themselves of all other conveniences of life 
Jjy paying all their money for wheat, when oats, 
that are cheaper, though with some inconveniences, 
would supply that defect” (Several Papers m 
P* **)• H nil kinds of ooru have been 
deficient, grass, especially ta a wet famine, end roots 
*»y be abundant, and dairy produce and mutton not 
much affected, although the cost of fattening cattle 


will tell on beef before long. If the course of prices 
be traced in Tborold Rogers’s tables during e.g, 
the chief famine of the fifteenth century, 143B, it 
will be seen that oxen rose in price ta about the 
same proportion as corn, but not till the year after ; 
wool, wine, and salt fish rose also, but pigs and 
sheep did not. Again, in the famine 1647-49, 
1648 being the dearest year for corn ; butter and 
candles rose in years 1 and 2, then fell ; sugar and 
beef rose ta all three years, sheep first fell, but 
shot up in year 3. 

Disturbances and readjustments such ss these 
are but the upper layer in the basket The poor, 
when corn rises out of reach, betake themselves to 
inferior food, unless, indeed, by habitually living 
on something cheaper than com, they have no such 
resource left them. Hereiu is another limitation 
to the sufficiency of the price of com as a criterion 
of plenty or dearth. In the reign of Edward IL 
when the purchasing power of the people kid been 
brought very low by the wan of Edward L, and a 
series of unproductive harvests supervened, wheat 
often entered in very moderate proportion into Hie 
loaf of the great bulk of the population, chestnuts, 
acorns, and fern-roots being substituted (Denton, 

р. 91 ). Waster, in Piers Plowman (W. Langland, 

с. 1332-1400) when gripped by Hunger, is glad to 
eat the horses 1 beans ; bark has been much sought 
after both in European and Chinese famines, nor 
has exception been taken to dogs, cats, and vermin, 
dead bodies and living children, while the newly- 
imprisoned thief has found prompt sepulture in 
the stomachs of famished captives (cp. the accounts 
of English chroniclers ta the writings by Farr and 
Walford referred to below). 

Finally, excessive mortality, both through want 
and “ famine fever,** and other want-engendered 
illnesses (as well as at the hand of the enemy ta 
case of war), constitutes a slackening ta demand 
and a consequent modification in the movement 
of price, which is hardly a positive symptom of 
the cessation of famine. The excess over the 
average annual deaths in Ireland during 1846-47 
amounted, taken together, to 216,716, of which 
208,617 were the result of famine fever. Never- 
theless 9396 died of starvation ta the two years 
following, when prices had abated, wheat being 
cheaper than for sixty-seven years past, viz. 
38s. 6d. (cp. Walker, Wages Question, p. 111). 

The hurrying of Northumbria by William the 
Conqueror ta 1068, leaving a few survivors “to 
Uve like beasts of the field ’* and surrender them- 
selves as slaves (Stubbs, Hist., i. 78), the Black 
Death, 1349, when cattle roamed looee and com 
rotted ta its abundance, and “there were small 
prices for everything,” yet the survivors feared to 
touch the plague-infected food (Knyghton), are 
instances of dislocation in the equation of supply 
and demand not easily interpreted by readings of 
prioe. Dspopolation itself, as a symptom of 
famine, is significant enough (v. sab voce). 
Medieval towns have cast the beggar and the 
“ casual ” out of their gates in time of scarcity 
(Yillani, Voigt, Wachsmuth, cited by Roscher). 
Famine, as checking population, has been held a 
necessary condition of interns) peace ta China. 
(Mai thus, Essay), and has bean tolerated as » 
chronic -fratfriffp Europe 
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Cantillon commented on the poor dying of “la 
mis&re, oomme nous le voyons joumellement on 
Prance. ” The peasant of southern Italy emigrates 
from sheer destitution (Nitti, Rev. d' Ec. Polity 
July 1892) ; and the history of industrial centres 
tells of chronic misery which has suffered, out of 
21,000 infants, only 800 to survive their fifth year 
(cp. Schonberg's Handbuch der polit Oekonomie, 
L 689, n. on “Starvation Diseases ”). Histories, 
such as Malthus desiderated, of the nations viewed 
as mostly poor people, will, with him, look on 
years of plenty as “interrupting causes, obscur- 
ing M the normal working of the great ultimate 
check to population. 

Natural Remedies to Famine . — Iu the natural 
course of things “ while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest . • . shall not cease,” the heat 
of war dies out, the recuperative recoil character- 
ising the springs of human energy after mishap 
asserts itself markedly in obliterating the traces of 
famine (cp. Malthus, Essay, ii. xiii.) and by 
natural selection the predisposing conditions are 
re-adjusted, Dupont de Nemours’s saying, 
Ce quart Vappelle cherU esi V unique remlde d la 
cherti, is applicable both to the extended opera- 
tions of the cultivator and the merchant, 
encouraged by the high price of corn, and also to 
restricted consumption. Demand for bread may 
suffer some contraction without entailing suffering. 
Penkethman even assigns wasteful “use of the 
creature” as a cause of famine (e.g. in Loudon in 
1869), 

Nor is corn the staple food it once was. Tooke 
was careful to omit the labourers from that 
“agricultural interest” which derived benefit 
from scarcity. The wages of labour do not rise 
in full proportion to the advance in the price of 
provisions (i, 2). In a long famine they do rise 
especially, Thorold Rogers found, in the case of the 
worst paid kind of labour, as for instance, the 
wages of women and threshers of oats (Econ. 
Interpretation of Hist . i. 16, 17), The rise, after 
1816 and 1621, was 10 percent 

Theoretically the collector and redistributor of 
the annual supply of corn should, by steadying the 
fluctuating price of com, be both a preventive and 
remedial force with regard to scarcity. But his 
aim being to produce profit rather than plenty, 
and often short-sighted at that, his power also, 
where publicity was small, being very great, he 
has been wholly mistrusted by the consumer as a 
f< dearth -desiring Hoorder” (see Foresta liters 
awd Reorators, cp. Proverbs xi. 26). 

Importation of German com, as a remedy in 
time of famine, is mentioned in connection with 
the scarcity of 1258, and often subsequently. 
Knygbton accounts for the cheapness of com at 
London, as compared with his native town of 
Leicester, through the number of grain ships 
meeting in the Thames. Davenant, while estimat- 
ing that the variety of soil and elevation iu our 
corn-fields rendered us the less liable to more than 
local dearth, deemed us only “safe because we 
have everywhere the sea to friend/’ In modem 
times the advent of Russia to the international 
corn-market (in the French famine 1778 ; South 
Russia In 1816-17), and of America in the middle 
of last century, more recently of Australia and 


India, minimised the chances of serious famine 
in Great Britain. 

Remedial Action by the State . — This jmay 
briefly be analysed as follows : — 

1. Subvention of the com trade, vix. — (a) Regu- 
lated collection and distribution of corn in publio 
granaries. Burke could point to the farmer's rick- 
yard and barn as the only British granary, but 
English economists have winced at Holland, with 
her well-stocked “ conservatories,” retailing to us 
our own grain ( Davenant. Cp. Britannia Languens 
and Sir W. Raleigh, p. 803, etc. “a dearth of 
only oue year in any other part of Europe 
enriches Hollaud for seven years” ( Observations 
upon Trade), (b) Purchase of foreign com, the 
drain of bullion to effect which, was often a source 
of financial anxiety (Fullarton). (c) Restriction 
of export of corn. ( d ) Suspension of duties on 
Imports, (e) Bounties on imports of corn. (/) 
Suspension of bounties on exports, “a peculiarly 
English policy,” pursued since the 15th century 
(Cunningham, Growth qf English Industry , etc., 
Modern Times, p. 372). 

2. Subvention of the producer by advance of 
loans, as in recent Indian and Russian famines. 
A developed banking system may herein replace 
the state (Fullarton, Koschei). 

3. Economising the supply of com by prohibit- 
ing the use of barley in brewing and distilling, or 
that of flour for hair powder ; or the sale of bread 
before it is stale. 

4. Compulsory lowering of the price of corn and 
bread. 

5. Relief works and gratuitous distribution. 

6. Publication of com statistics. 

[Besides the works mentioned, see : — Burke, 
Thoughts and Details on Scarcity , 1795. — Dave- 
nant, Essay upon the probable Methods qf making a 
People gainers in the Balance qf Trade, § iii. 
1699. — Farr, Journal qf the Statistical Society , 
June 1846. — Fullarton, On the Regulation qf 
Currencies , 1844, cp. vi. — J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
History of Agriculture and Prices . — Walford, 
Journal of the Statist. Soc. t Sept. 1878 ; Mar. 
1879. — Danvers, F. C., A Century of Famines, 

1877. — Hunter, Sir W. W., The Indian Empire, 

1878, etc.— Short, Th., M.D., General Chrono- 

logical History of the Air, Weather, Seasons, 
Meteors , etc., 1749. — Fleury, Famines , miskres, 
etc., 1849. — Legoyt, Journal de la Soe. de 
Statistique , vol. i. (1860). — Von Hazri, Betrach* 
tungen Uber Theuerung und Noth, 1818. — Von 
Koch-Sterufeld, Versuch Oder Nahrung und 
Unterhalt , 1805, — Roacher, Utber KomUtandcl , 
und Theue rungs * polilik, 1852. — Bandini, Die- 
corso supra la Maremma di Siena , 1775. — Isaaiew, 
Revue d'economie politique , July 1802. — Ber* 
nouilli, Populationstatistik , 1841, pp. 865 et esq. 
On physiological effects of hunger.— Luciani, 
Fisidogia del digiuno , and other authors died 
by Lebrecht, 11 Malthusismo ” (1898), p. 71# 
note.] c. a. y. 

FARMER- GENERAL. From early times it 
was the custom in France to farm out a tax to 
a contractor, who having advanced a fixed sum 
to the government, collected and pocketed the 
tax which he had bought. In 1097 the in- 
direct taxes, customs, excise, octroi, taxes on 
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wine, salt, tobacco, oil, and manufactures, 
were collectively leased to a body of financiers, 
thenceforward distinguished by the name of 
farmers -general (fermiers gOn&raux), to show 
that their {lowers of collection were general, and 
not confined to one particular tax. These 
fanners, sixty in number, were appointed by 
the king for periods of six years, and they paid 
an agreed sum in advance year by year. Their 
selection was largely governed by court favour, 
and the coveted contracts were often awarded 
to needy favourites who found wealthy financiers 
willing to surreptitiously share the transaction. 
The privileges of the farmers yielded to the 
government — 

In 1697 37 millions of francs. 

1748 64 „ 

1763 90 ,, 

1786 112 „ „ 

1789 180 

There can be no doubt that the farmers’ 
profits were, as Adam Smith says, “ exorbit- 
ant ” ( \V, of N, bk. v. ch. iL), and the cost of 
collection “wasteful and expensive." The 
amount taken out of the pockets of the people 
was thus out of all proportion to the amount 
received by the state (see especially Necker’s 
remarks upon this subject, De V Administration 
des Finances), Moreover, the taxes, grievous in 
themselves, were collected harshly. Domiciliary 
visits, the seizure of goods suspected to be 
smuggled, and the efforts to capture smugglers 
who were, if caught, sent to the galleys or the 
gibbet, caused frequent personal collisions be- 
tween tho agents of the farmers and the public, 
often resulting in bloodshed. “ Those who con- 
sider the blood of the people as nothing," says 
Ad mu Smith indignantly, “ in comparison with 
the revenue of the prince, may, perhaps, approve 
of this method of levying taxes. " The osten- 
tations luxury in which the fanners lived 
accentuated the popular anger against them, 
though their riches were sometimes antecedent 
to their contracts ; and though some of them 
made a noble use of their wealth, e.g. Beaujon, 
who founded a hospital, Helvetius, Dupin, and 
Lavoisier. The Convention prosecuted the 
farmers-general as enemies of the people, and 
thirty-five of them, including Lavoisier, were 
guillotined. The Constituent Assembly abolished 
the system of farming-out the national revenues. 
The farmers-general have thus a history of less 
than a hundred years. 

The disfavour in which they were held is 
best illustrated by a stoiy told of Voltaire, who 
<moe gave a dinner at which the talk fell upon 
the exploits of famous robbers. When each 
guest had recounted some notorious exploit, 
wa * pressed for a story in turn. 

* There was once upon a time,” he began, “a 
tarmer-general * , . ” ; then after mock hesita- 
non, “I forget the rest I " 

(Most French writers on finanoe refer to this 


subject. Sully scolded the farmers as vigorously ai 
Turgot, and Necker criticised them sharply. On 
disadvantages of the system, see Adam Smith, loc . 
cit, t Cost of Collection of Taxes , Farming o» 
Taxes; Indirect Taxation. On the other hand, 
it is contended that the necessary defects of the 
system are not considerable. J. B. Say thought 
the French post office might have been farmed out 
with advantage, and better man aged by men of 
business who were not state officials, maximum 
rates being fixed by the government ( Court 
Complet d' Boon. Pol., it 413). The money order 
department of the English post office has only 
ceased to be farmed out within about the last 18 or 
19 years (1905). Comp. Pubuoanl] . H. h. 

FARMERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 

[To the formation of the Farmers' Alliance. The article 

giving the further history of the movement ia con- 
tained in the Appendix.) 

Historically, farmers’ organisations are many 
years younger than the corresponding organisa- 
tions within the fields of capital and labour. 
Among farmers two main kinds of organisa- 
tions have been attempted. The earlier is of 
a general type, the plan being to induce all 
farmers, so far as possible, to join, the specific 
undertakings to be determined in accordance 
with circumstances from time to time. Of 
these general organisations the leading ones 
are: The Order of the Patrons of Husbandry , 
commonly known as The Orange ; Tho National 
Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union, re- 
ferred to as The Farmers' Alliance; The Ameri- 
can Society of Equity; The Farmers Educational 
and Co - o)^ r alive Union of America , or more 
briefly The Farmers' Union ; The Non-Partisan 
League; and The American Farm Bureau 
Federation. In addition to these may be men- 
tioned several others of more or less importance, 
such as The Farmers Congress, The Gleaners , 
The EjuUy Union , and the National Board of 
Farm Organisations . The other type of farmers* 
organisations is of a business character centring 
around some one business problem such as the 
marketing of a commodity, as grain or live 
stock. 

The Grange . — The origin of this society is 
picturesque and interesting, and at the same 
time significant from a more fundamental stand- 
point The Civil War wrought revolutionary 
changes in American agriculture. In the North 
it resulted in an unprecedented rush into the 
prairie regions, where land could be had under 
the Homestead Act free of charge. Railroads 
were built more rapidly than they oould be 
profitably utilised. The expansion of the im- 
proved farm-land area between 1870 and 1880 
was equivalent to 150,000 square miles, or 
nearly as great an area as Illinois, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin combined, an expansion of about 
50 per cent in this one decade. The expansion 
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in total form area was still greater to the extent 
of another state of like size. 

This great growth in form area meant a large 
over-production of cereals and meat JS.g. the 
per capita production of wheat rose from 5*6 
bushels in 1860 to 9 bushels in 1880. The 
result was glutted markets. 

In the South the case was essentially different 
Agriculture was the main occupation, and with 
the freeing of the slaves the whole system 
had to be reorganised. In the meantime, the 
financial situation of the farmer was desperate. 
In the South the difficulty centred on the 
inability to produce crops. In the North the 
trouble was too much production and an in- 
ability to disftose of the goods. 

It was in response to demands for a remedy 
for these evils that the Grange was devised. 
The Grange was planned by 0. H. Kelley of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
D.C., during 1866 and 1867, as the result of a 
trip through the South. It was his purpose to 
found a secret order, with an impressive ritual, 
through which the farmers should be able to 
overcome the effects of isolation and its conse- 
quent barren and unhappy influence in farm 
life. The social and educational features of the 
new society were uppermost in the minds of 
the farmers, though incidentally they brought 
within their scope the means for settling the 
more immediate economic problems pertaining 
to agriculture. To keep the sons and daughters 
of farmers on the farms, and to make the farm 
surroundings worthy of them was, stated 
broadly, the laudable purpose. 

No sooner was the Grange introduced into 
the West than the new membership demanded 
two tangible results. First, a solution of the 
marketing troubles, involving both buying and 
selling. Secondly, and closely related to it, 
some means of controlling the railroads, then 
viewed as arrogant monopolies. The Grange 
came into the field at a time of discontent 
among the farmers of the North-west. Already 
a movement was well under way in Illinois for 
the control of railways and other companies 
doing a business affected witli a public interest. 
The prices of farm produce were at so low a 
level as to dishearten the farmers. The belief 
bad become firmly established that the railroad 
rates were largely responsible for the low price 
of produce at western points, and for the high 
prices of goods which the fanner had to boy 
from a distance. Coupled closely with this 
was a widespread discontent manifested against 
middlemen as a class. Thus the farmers were 
keen to join a society which promised relief 
against the middlemen in general and the rail- 
roads in particular. The Grange was not such 
a society in its incipieney, but it became so 
through the force of necessity. The new 
members took the matter into their own hands 
«nd shaped the programme. 


The Grange is said to have been started in 
December 1867, but it was the spring of 1868 
when the first local was organised at Fredonia, 
New York, and some months later that a real 
start among interested fanners was made in 
Minnesota. From 1871 to 1876 the growth 
was phenomenal, there being but a few in the 
former year, while in the latter the number 
of members reported in good standing was 
758, 000. The stronghold of the Grange was the 
Middle West, though it was to be found in 
every state in the Union except Rhode Island, 
and later there. The programme of the Grange 
may be divided into three parts : first, economic ; 
second, political ; and third, social and educa- 
tional. The eoonomic and political were closely 
related, the latter involving nearly always some 
economic consideration. 

Eanwmic Undertakings. — The economic efforts 
not involving political action were of many 
kinds, and far-reaching. Mention may be made 
of the most important methods : (1) the co- 
operative buying of household and farm sup- 
plies from wholesale houses ; (2) the purchase, 
and occasionally the sale, of supplies and pro- 
duce through agents splinted by state Granges; 
(3) special bargains made with manufacturers, 
particularly the manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery ; (4) the attempt to do manufacturing 
themselves ; (5) the organisation of co-opera- 
tive stores ; (6) the organisation of shipping 
associations ; (7) the establishment of co-opera- 
tive insurance companies ; (8) the reorganisa- 
tion of farm credit. The limits of this article 
will not permit a detailed discussion of each of 
these undertakings. It may be noted, however, 
that during the early ‘seventies prices were 
distinctly on the down grade. In relation to 
farm produce prices, the prices of manufactured 
goods remained high, which is to say they fell 
in price more slowly. Tims the members of 
the Grange had a cause for action. In the 
purchase of groceries and sundries from mail 
order houses they effected a considerable saving 
over retail prices. Even so, the saving was 
not without some cost, since it was necessary 
for some member to take the trouble and re- 
sponsibility of getting the order ready, sending 
the money, receiving and distributing the goods. 
In other words, a large part of the work of 
retailing was done without charge, but hardly 
without cost 

One of the most important economic efforts 
of the Grange was a systematic attempt to buy 
and sell goods through state agents. These 
agents undertook to make bargains with whole- 
salers and manufacturers, offering to take large 
quantities, eveu to the whole output of various 
factories. Such bargains were precarious for 
both parties. The agents were unable to as- 
sume the responsibility of taking good* which 
their customers were not in turn bound to buy* 
and from the manufacturers* standpoint, even 
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though the sales might have been safe and 
complete for a year or two, it would have 
meant cutting off entirely the connections and 
arrangements for making sales in the usual 
way, a hazard which they could 111 afford to 
rum Hie business of the agents amounted in 
all to millions of dollars, and accomplished a 
great deal in the way of price reductions. 
Nevertheless, the system did not prove so 
desirable as to commend itself to farm organisa- 
tions in general. 

The ventures in 00 -operative storekeeping, 
of which there were some hundreds of instances, 
were almost without exception unsatisfactory. 
Most of the stores failed, or at least passed into 
other hands, within a very few years. The 
trouble was lack of knowledge of the store- 
keeping business, }>oor management in particu- 
lar, and lukewarm faith on the part of the co- 
operators. Shipping associations were possibly 
somewhat more successful, yet they disappeared 
within a short time after starting. In one 
I «articular line, that of mutual fire insurance, 
the Grange made a distinct success. Local 
companies were organised in nearly all states. 
The number has continued to grow until there 
are upwards of two thousand. In the field of 
farm credit much was proposed. The realisa- 
tion was not great except in the state of Cali- 
fornia. There a farmers’ bank was organised 
and money made available where otherwise it 
would have been hard to obtain. The bank 
proved to be of permanent value, though it is 
of necessity organism! under the regular hauk- 
ing law, and therefore is not a co-operative 
undertaking. 

One of the most important of all the economic 
ventures of the Grange was the attempt to 
enter the menu facturi ng field . The wide margin 
between the manufacturers' price and the price 
to the fanner had led the Grange to believe 
that great savings could be effected by doing 
the manufacturing themselves. During the 
period 1878 to 1876 factories for the building 
of self-binders, headers, and ploughs were estab- 
lished. In many instances the implements 
were satisfactory so far as quality was con- 
cerned, and the price was decidedly low, but 
the sales were disappointing. The farmers 
were unfamiliar with the machines ; the com- 
panies had no agents or local supplies of repairs, 
and the result was disaster to the enterprise. 

Political Programme, — The Grange did not 
go directly into politics in the sense of putting 
a ticket into the field. Its political motion con- 
sisted in an effort to control, in a non-partisan 
manner, the legislative action pertaining aspect* 
•lly to the control of companies supposed to 
have monopoly power* The outstanding in- 
stance of this was the railroad. Less than ten 
years had passed between the time when the 
farmer* were subscribing mousy for railroad 
bonuses, or imploring Congress to grant land 
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as an inducement to the building of roads, and 
the time when the word monopoly came to be 
almost synonymous with railroad. The revul- 
sion against the railroad had begun before the 
days of the Grange, particularly in Illinois. 
However, the main attack on the railroads 
during the period from 1872 to 1876, a period 
of great significance, was led by the Grange. 

In the North -central states the legislatures 
were dominated for one or two sessions by the 
farmers, and were known as 11 Granger legisla- 
tures.’ 1 At these sessions laws were passed for 
the control of railway rates and practices. 
These laws were subjected to severe legal tests, 
but for the most part were upheld by the 
courts and became the basis of railway control 
even to the present time. Attempts at state 
control of railway charges had been begun fifteen 
years before the period of the Granger legisla- 
tures, but had made little progress. It required 
a wave of popular indignation and determina- 
tion before an act could be passed. This the 
Grange provided. The acts passed by the legis- 
latures brought the whole matter before the 
courts, and court decisions become basic in 
later developments. 

Other important matters which came up for 
legislative action through the Grange were taxa- 
tion, tariff in particular ; money, with a lean- 
ing toward more paper and silver ; water routes ; 
liqnor control ; woman suffrage, and many 
minor matters. 

Social and Educational Influence. — Un- 
doubtedly the greatest work of the Grange was 
of a social character. Of this it will be [> 08 sible 
to speak in general terms only. Life on the 
farms of the ’seventies was vastly more isolated 
than at present, and the Grange brought the 
occasion of meetings of farmers and their 
families at frequent intervals. Dinners, pic- 
nics, literary programmes and dances broke into 
the long periods of lonely isolation. 

The Grange took an active part in the de- 
velopment of an educational system adapted to 
farm life. Agricultural colleges were just being 
established, and the Grange, not always wisely, 
took part in their organisation and plans. 
Reading matter was not plentiful in fanners* 
homes half a century ago, and the Grange per- 
formed a real service in stimulating the circula- 
tion of both current publications and books. 
The demand of the Grange for information 
resulted in efforts to satisfy the want, and 
many agricultural papers increased their circula- 
tion and many new ones were started. Grange 
libraries were established, and in not a few 
instances are still in existence. 

The Decline of the Change * — About 1876 the 
Grange suffered a severe relapse m influence 
and power. Whereas it had at that time a 
membership of approximately 700,000, it fell 
within five years to a fourth of that number, 
or about 160,000. The decline was greatest in 
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the sections of the country in which it had had 
its most speotacular growth, viz. in the Middle 
West The more conservative eastern member- 
ship experienced little decline. 

With the decline in members the character 
of the organisation underwent a great change. 
The moot important business and political fea- 
tures disappeared, or were greatly modified, 
and the social and educational undertakings 
were continued as the main lines of work. 
Thus the Grange became the sort of organisa- 
tion which its founders intended it to be. 

The Grange of the Present (1922). — Soon 
after 1880 the Grange began to increase its 
membership, and has since shown a steady 
though slow growth. It has had for some 
years a membership not unlike that of the 
'seventies, about 700,000. These members are 
found mainly in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic states, Michigan, and Ohio, with an- 
other nucleus in the North-west, mainly Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. About two- thirds of 
the states of the Union have’state organisations. 

The Farmers' Alliance. 

About the time of the decline of the Grange 
there sprang up in many j>arts of the country, 
almost simultaneously, a large number of farmer 
organisations. These organisations were simi- 
lar in purpose, and even largely in name, one 
to another, and not unlike the Grange in many 
respects. The Grange had grown out of broad, 
general principles. It took hold, almost at 
once, of concrete, specific problems. A decade 
had gone by. The Grange had in large measure 
spent its energy. Attempting too much, it 
met with difficulties too great to be overcome, 
and for & time, in fact {permanently, as it ap- 
pears, withdrew from a large part of its under- 
takings. The railroad question was not wholly 
solved. The farmers were in debt and believed 
the money situation was unfavourable to them. 
For the first time they began to protest in no 
uncertain terms against the lavish use of land 
in the promotion of railway transportation 
facilities. While not favouring in unqualified 
terms the ownership of railways by the govern- 
ment, they were so impressed with the import- 
ance of freight charges, unfair discrimination, 
and the arrogance of the roads, as to demand 
effective control, or failing this, government 
ownership. They objected to the* tariff sched- 
ules as they then stood, and recommended the 
use of the income tax as a means of raising 
revenue. 

The Grange had put its emphasis on the 
hope of self-help among fanners. It went into 
politics incidentally, and almost entirely in a 
non-partisan way. The Alliance felt that the 
agricultural depression which persisted during 
the 'eighties was due in the main to political 
causes, and hence was to be remedied by politi- 
cal action. Nevertheless, the Alliance in all 


its brauches developed a business as well as a 
political programme. 

The Organisations out of which the Alliance 
teas made. — The Farmers' Alliance was formed 
out of several groups, all struggling toward the 
same goal. The leading ones were some five or 
six in number as follows : — 

(a) The Texas State Farmers' Alliance. 

(7/) The Farmers' Union. 

(c) The Agricultural W r heel. 

((f) The National Farmers’ Alliance. 

(e) The Farmers' Mutual Benefit Association. 
(/) The Coloured National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Co-operative Union. 

These separate groups will be noted briefly 
in order. 

(a) The origin of the Alliance is somewhat 
in doubt, several states claiming tho credit of 
having been the scene of the first activity, not- 
ably Texas, Kansas, and New York. Probably 
the general belief that it began in Texas is near 
enough to the actual facts. About 1874 a local 
society of farmers was formed in Lani{»asas 
County for the purpose of ridding the country 
of “ laud sharks and cattle thieves." A few 
years later, 1878, a state organisation was 
launched. This effort was based on a declara- 
tion of principles quite in accord with the plat- 
forms subsequently adopted by the Alliance. 
A year later, 1879, the state organisation went 
to pieces, due mainly to a strong tendency of 
many members to go into ]*>litics in support 
of the Greenback j*arty. In December of the 
same year, however, the movement was put on 
its feet in the form of a State Farmers' Alliance, 
which proved to be the mainspring of energy 
in the nation-wide programme for some fifteen 
years following. 

(b) The Farmers Union . — An organisation 
by this name was started in Louisiana in 1880. 
It was in all essentials like the Texas Farmers' 
Alliance. The {immediate cause for organising 
was dissatisfaction with the price of cotton, 
and one of their main hopes was the establish- 
ment of a cash system of buying and selling. 

(c) The Agricultural Wheel . — The largest 
and most important of the organisations which 
united to make the National Farmers' Alliance 
was the Agricultural Wheel, begun in Arkansas 
in 1882. Within five years it had spread to 
six or seven other states, mainly to the South 
and East, and claimed a membership 'of half a 
million. The programme of this organisation 
was similar, though Bomewhat more inclusive, 
than that of the National Farmers' Alliance. 
The Wheel, impressed with tho low price of 
cotton, recommended reduction of acreage with 
a view to stimulating price. In general it 
was an anti -monopoly, anti -gold standard 
movement A similar organisation called the 
Brothers of Freedom started in the same state 
the same year. A union with the Wheel wae 
effected in 1885. 
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(d) The National Farmers* Alliance . — Id 
1880, at Chicago, in the office of an agricul- 
tural paper, the Western Rwval, an organisa- 
tion called the National Farmers’ Alliance was 
started. Unlike the others, this was a non- 
secret organisation. It was rather clearly an 
outgrowth of the Greenback party then rapidly 
declining. Within seven years it had a member- 
ship of approximately 150,000 members loosely 
knit together, and distributed over seven states 
mainly of the Middlo West, to the west and 
north-west of Chicago. This organisation was 
often called the North-western Alliance to dis- 
tinguish it from the National Alliance of the 
South and West. 

! i (e) The Farmers ’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
— A group similar to the National Farmers’ 
Alliance was organised in southern Illinois in 
1882 or 1888, called the Fanners* Mutual 
Benefit Association. This organisation spread 
to a few neighbouring states and effected what 
was called a National Society in 1887. 

(/) The Coloured National Farmers' Alliance 
and Co-operative Union. — Due to the race situa- 
tion, it was not feasible to unite coloured and 
white farmers in one group, and as a result 
a coloured Alliance was started in Texas in 
1886. Four years later it claimed a member- 
ship of over a million, spread throughout the 
South. The membership was] loose and un- 
certain. 

Besides the organisations mentioned above, 
there were several others, aLl of minor imj>ort- 
ance. Among these may be mentioned the 
Alliance of New York, the Farmers’ Political 
League, and the Farmers’ Congress. Hie last- 
named organ ha ti on was older than the Fanners' 
Alliance group, and hardly a logical part of the 
movement, though for a time it appeared 
to be. 

Uniting the Organisations . — The union was 
never complete, though in many respects the 
results were no doubt the same as though all 
the many groups had formally been united. 

The first of the getting together was in 1887, 
when the Farmers* Union and the Texas 
Farmers* Alliance united as the National 
Farmers* Alliance and Co-operative Union. 
The next important action of this character 
was the union of the National Agricultural 
Wheel, and the National Farmers* Alliance 
and Co-operative Union in 1889, under the 
name of the Farmers* and Labourers* Union of 
America. This was a symptom of the plan 
then beginning to shape itself for uniting the 
farmers and labourers into a political party. 

Later in the same year, 1889, a call was 
issued for a meeting of all forces at St. Louis, 
the hope being that a complete union of farmer 
organisations might he effected. This failed, 
due to differences of opinion respecting the 
question of race, of secrecy and non-secrecy, 
ftud to some extent differences over the plans 


proposed for marketing farm produce. A union, 
or rather a working agreement, was effected 
with the Knights of Labour, an organisation 
whose star was rapidly waning. The name 
was again changed to National Fanners* Alli- 
ance and Industrial Union. This was the last 
change of name, and the last formal attempt 
at consolidation of forces. Hie union had 
failed, but it was of little importance in view 
of the programme followed. From this time 
the whole group worked together in politics, 
and politics was the only line of effort during 
the remaining years of the Alliance. Thence- 
forward the various organisations are known 
by the inclusive term, The Farmers* Alliance. 

[Nothing like an accurate account of the fanners* 
organisations of the United States has appeared. 
They are mentioned in their connection with the 
labour movement in Ely's Labour Movement in 
America (New York, 1886). Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
who is connected with the Farmers’ Alliance, 
has edited The Farmers' Alliance History and 
Agricultural Digest (Washington, D.C., 1891). 
This contains historical sketches of the principal 
farmers' organisations, and a number of essays 
upon topics connected with their demands or 
activity. Senator Fitter explains his monetary 
ideas in The Farmers' Side (New York, 1891). 
Annual reports of the various bodies are important 
but difficult to obtain. The periodical literature 
is vast. It is said that over 1000 newspapers now 
advocate the platform of the Alliance. The 
principal of these is the official organ of the 
Alliance, The National Economist, published in 
Washington, D.C. The National Economist haa 
issued considerable pamphlet literature of im- 
portance as hand-books, tracts, etc. American 
magazines contain many articles about the Farmers* 
Alliance. Various numbers of the Arena for 1892 
may be mentioned as containing articles favourable 
to the Alliance. The “ Farmers’ Alliance," by 
W. A. Peffer, in the Cosmopolitan for April 1891, 
gives a historical view. A more critical sketch 
is that which appears in the Political Scienos 
Quarterly for June 1891, by Frank M. Drew, 
entitled “The Present Fanners* Movement”] 

B. H. H. 

FARMING. This word has come to signify 
in general the cultivation of land, as a farm is 
a portion of land cultivated as one holding. 
But it is derived from a Saxon word signifying 
provisions, and was originally applied to the 
rent reserved for the use of land by a tenant, 
which in early times was in the form of a 
portion of the produce. When in money it 
was called “alba firma ,** meaning silver. So 
in Scotland *'a victual rent" is still used to 
express a rent consisting of a certain quantity 
of grain, though that is now converted into its 
current equivalent in money as ascertained by 
the Fiaks Prices. For the purpose of the 
present article fanning will be understood to bs 
the system of letting land for cultivation to 
a tenant, who finds the whole of the capita], 
and pays the rent reserved to the landlord, 
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whether as a definite quantity of produoe or as 
money. Where the landlord finds part of the 
capital, and receives a share of the produoe, the 
method is called Metayage (?.«.). 

The cultivation of land by interposition of a 
tenant belongs almost necessarily to a some- 
what advanced stage of social organisation, and 
to conditions in which large domains are held by 
one individual. In the earliest times the land of 
a tribe was held in common, and after separate 
property began to be recognised, the several 
portions were only such as one family could 
cultivate. W ith the division of labour, however, 
there occasionally occurred cases in which it 
was convenient that the owner should follow 
some different pursuit, and then the land 
might be for a consideration handed over to the 
temporary occupation of another. Such an 
arrangement was called by the Romans pre- 
carium whenever it endured only at the pleasure 
of the owner. The term locatio was applied 
when the land was let for a definite period. 
But the large estates acquired by Roman mag- 
nates towards the close of the republic and 
under the empire were chiefly cultivated by 
slaves working under the stern discipline of a 
steward, himself generally also a slave. 

During the middle ages the aggregation of 
land in large estates under the Feudal System 
(see Feudalism) gave rise to various methods 
of holding. Part of the extensive grants 
from the crown were by subinfeudation trans- 
ferred to smaller owners, — for military servioe, 
or for certain dues payable on occasion of the 
lard's exigencies, and occasionally for some small 
annual rent in money or kind. But the chief 
lords, as well as the subordinate tenants, drew 
the main part of their subsistence and revenues 
from the domain or “ demesne " lands which 
they retained in their own occupation. The 
cultivation of these lands was carried on partly 
by dependents who were wholly maintained by 
their lord, partly by means of services reserved 
from bondsmen, or peasants, who received a 
grant of so much land as sufficed to maintain 
them, subject to the obligation of giving the 
services necessary to cultivate the lord's domain 
lands. This system continued to prevail 
generally on the continent till it was put an end 
to In France by the revolution, in Germany by 
the land reforms of Stein and Qardenberg. In 
England the same system gave rise to the copy- 
hold tenures, in which the services, which 
•broad were indefinite and arbitrary and there- 
fore oppressive, came gradually to be restricted 
by the courts to fixed amounts and periods. 
Art early in the Plantagenet period there began 
to grow up a system of forming out land to 
tenants for fixed rents in money or kind. The 
records of certain manors show that this 
arrangement had become general by the middle 
of the 14th century. The statute book bears 
•bnOar testimony. The pestilence known as 


the Black Death for.*.) had about that period 
swept off half the labouring population, and the 
immense rise of wages which followed, and 
which the statutes of labourers (28 A 25 Edw. 
III. an. 1846-49) (see Labouk Statutes) were 
passed to repress, prove that there existed s 
large body of free labourers unconnected with 
any special lands, but ready to give their 
services to whatever masters offered the highest 
wages. Up to this time the food grains were 
the main objects of culture, but the growing of 
wool, for which England became specially 
famous, gradually took a leading place in 
husbandry. The consequence was that less 
labour was required in agriculture, and small 
forms were consolidated into large. The 
statute book shows that by the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VII. the depopulation caused 
by this system had advanced to a degree which 
endangered the safety of the realm. The 
statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 16 (1487) states that 
in the Isle of Wight the practice of landlords 
throwing small arable forms into large pastoral 
ones, in order to obtain the higher profits 
yielded by wool, had proceeded to such an 
extent that the population was seriously 
diminished, and the island left without 
adequate defence against an invader, and it 
was therefore ordained that no one tenant 
should hold a form exceeding the value of ten 
marks a year, though tenants who might be 
thus evicted from possession were declared to 
be entitled to compensation for improvements 
they had made or buildings they had erected. 
Although this statute applied only to the Isle 
of Wight, as being the port of the realm most 
exposed to invasion, there is no doubt that ths 
greater part of England was in the same econo- 
mic position. The mischiefs arising from the 
consolidation of small arable farms into large 
sheep walks were some of the most prominent 
popular grievances during ths whole period of 
the Tudor dynasty. 

In Scotland also, half a century earlier than 
the last cited statute, an act of parliament 
(1449, c. 18) was passed for assuring to tenant 
farmers (puir pepil that labour!* the grand), 
holding under lessee for definite terms, security 
against eviction by a purchaser of rite land, 
which shows that this system of tenure must 
already have become general in that country. 

This simultaneous rise of the practice in both 
North and South Britain excludes some txplan*- 
tions which otherwise might have appeared to 
account plausibly for its prevalence in place of 
the continental systems of cultivation by 
forced labour. The immunity of England from 
foreign invasion cannot be accepted as a moon, 
for Scotland was harried by incessant inroads 
of her English neighbours. Neither oottld the 
richness of English soil, and the wealth pro- 
duced by exportation of oorn and wool, expiate 
the result* for Beotian d was oemjwxatmly « 
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deeert, and grew barely enough for her own 
consumption. But the one point of re- 
semblance between the two countries was that 
in both most of the great owners of estates 
were of Norman descent, while the bulk of the 
labouring population was, in the lowland dis- 
tricts, Celtic-Saxon. To the proud and warlike 
Norman personal superintendence of agricul- 
tural operations was distasteful if not degrading, 
and he willingly assented to an arrangement 
by which the whole risk and trouble were 
devolved on a tenant, from whom he drew a 
fixed annual rent in produce or cash. On the 
side of the labourer, the sturdy Saxon independ- 
ence preferred the payment of rent for an 
assured possession of what on that condition 
he could call his own to the rendering of 
personal services on his lord’s domains. The 
idiosyncrasies of both races thus, under great 
divergencies of actual conditions, combined to 
establish the system of farming of land to 
tenants. In England land seems to have been 
from the first, as it still continues to be gener- 
ally, let from year to year. In Scotland the 
caution of the race, or the extreme )>overty of 
the soil, which refused its returns except to a 
long preliminary process of reclamation, made 
leases for long terms the rule. This we see was 
the case in the 1 5th century, and it continues 
in Scotland to this day. The customary length 
was nineteen years ; it is not known why this 
particular number was adopted. Of late years 
the uncertainty of prices has tended to the 
adoption of shorter term*. 

Under the system of farming land the land- 
lord as a general rule places the land in a posi- 
tion for cultivation and supplies the necessary 
apparatus affixed to the soil Thus he reclaims 
the land from waste, drains it, removes 
boulders, forms fences and roads, and in 
addition erects a dwelling-house for the tenant, 
as well as stables, baniB, cattle-sheds, and all the 
other buildings requisite for stock and grain. 
The outlay demanded under these heads is of 
course variable, but in almost all cases it is very 
Urge, and probably in most cases equals or even 
exceeds, and often in a series of years greatly 
exceeds, the original fee-simple value of the 
land In general also the landlord is at the 
expense of upholding all these improvements 
and structures. But these general rules are 
subject to occasional exceptions. Thus under 
the cottier system which formerly prevailed in 
Ireland, the tenant made the reclamations and 
erected the humble structures required for his 
habitation and stock. Not unfrequently, 
however, the landlord gave wood, stones, or 
slate to aid him. In Scotland a great deal of 
land has been reclaimed under what are known 
ss " improving leases,*' these being for a dura- 
tion varying between thirty and fifty years. 
Boring tbs first decade the tenant probably 
site rent free he will pay a small sum during 


the second, and a grad ually .increasing one 
afterwards, under the condition that he brings 
the land under cultivation and erects suitable 
buildings on it In this system the absence or 
smallness of rent is the consideration for the 
improvements, so that in this form they are 
paid for by the landlord. 

After this expenditure of capital on the part 
of the owner of the land, the application of 
capital in the charges of cultivation is under 
the fanning system made wholly by the tenant. 
The purposes to which it is applied are the 
purchase of horses and implements, of seed and 
manures, of live stock, and the payment of 
wages till returns oome in. The amount in- 
vested by a tenant for these purposes varies 
between £6 and £15 per acre. Probably £7 or 
£8 is now an average, but all good farmers 
agree that it should not be less than £10. 
Under metayage most of this capital, except 
that required for wages, would be supplied by 
the landlord. Hence it appears that the 
fanning of land has the effect of drawing in 
additional capital ; it thus contributes to im- 
proved rultivation, while at the same time it 
tends to the maintenance of large estates. On 
the other hand a cultivator who has capital 
generally prefers to rent land instead of buying 
it, because as a tenant he obtains the use of 
his landlord's capital, which has been expended 
in the purchase of the soil, in draining and 
fencing, and in erection of buildings, and for all 
this the rent which he pays amounts to only a 
very low rate of interest. In this way the tend- 
ency is to promote the holding of large farms. 
In point of fact it is not till a tenant-farmer 
has made his fortune and intends to retire that 
he ever thinks of buying land ; up to that 
time he usually invests his increase of capital 
in renting more land. 

As a means of thus attracting capital to the 
cultivation of the soil the tenant-farming 
system has no doubt contributed materially to 
the fact that cultivation is on the whole 
better in Great Britain than in any other 
country ; as, also, possession of capital implies 
oomfort and some degree of education, it has 
elevated the position of the cultivators. The 
relation between landlord and tenant has in 
general been friendly and often accompanied 
with much personal regard. Nor, though 
really commercial in character, has it usually 
been conducted on strict legal rules. Land- 
lords being often wealthy men have been easy 
in regard to the period of payment of rents, 
and liberal in accepting less than the fill) 
amount due when bad yean occurred. Tenants, 
though holdiug only from year to year, have 
often retained the same farm for several genera- 
tions, and in reliance on this usage have often 
expended a great deal of money in improvements 
which strictly belonged to the province of the 
owner of the toil In Sootlaud, where leases in 
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writing and for definite terms are almost uni- 
renal, this reliance on usage has not been the 
rule, and it has been common to submit each 
form at the end of the lease to public competition. 
But even then many tenants have, at the cost 
of a moderate rise in rent — balanced frequently 
by the landlord executing further improve- 
ments — remained for life in the same holding ; 
while in the exaction of the stipulated rent the 
same liberality, or laxity, has been shown as in 
England. Yet this very liberality has had a 
tendency to raise rents, since & sanguine man 
will offer more if he has some hope that in the 
event of losses he will not be severely pressed. 

This easy-going arrangement went well on the 
whole not only in the periods of prosperity in 
the beginning of the present century, and again 
during 1850-70, but even during the agricultural 
depression which existed 1815-25, and again in 
1 833-40. When, however, a series of bad seasons 
set in from 1869, followed by severe falls in 
prices of corn dating from 1875, and of meat 
from 1884, all combined with a material rise 
in wages, some new influences were felt in the 
relation of landlord and tenant A good many 
estates had changed hands, and the purchasers 
being generally commercial men, were inclined 
to take a strictly legal view of the liabilities 
of their tenants. Further, the extension of the 
franchise not only gave votes to the smaller 
tenants, but strengthened the general radical 
feeling in favour of tenants against landlords, 
and the Irish land legislation suggested some 
parallel changes in the laws of Great Britain. 
From such motives the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Acts (1875, 1883, 1908) were passed. 
But the social and personal effects of the de- 
pression have been much more vital. On nearly 
all estates very considerable changes of the 
tenantry have taken place. In a good many, 
leases or other written agreements have been 
introduced ; a more commercial spirit has arisen ; 
better agricultural education begins to make its 
way ; more capital is invested alike on the land- 
lords and tenant’s parts ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence stricter calculations are made as to the 
profits and security of such investments. There 
is indeed an infinite variety in the degree in 
which such a spirit affects landlords and tenants ; 
there are still many estates in which it is not 
felt at all, but such is undoubtedly the direction 
in which, with more or leas rapidity, the mutual 
relations are moving. 

One tolerably definite change may be said to 
be almost universally in progress. As a general 
rule it has been found that the largest holdings 
have felt the depression roost severely, and 
that rents have been most regularly paid, and 
with least claim for reduction, on the smaller. 
One reason for this is that the smaller can be 
more closely superintended, another is that the 
tenant’s capital consists portly of his own 
labour and that of his family, on which he does 


not expect fall or at least regular payment of 
interest Henoe the process of consolidating 
small farms into large has been checked, ana 
the reverse process of letting land in small 
farms or in allotments has made considerable 
way. The subdivision of large farms into 
small farms would undoubtedly proceed more 
rapidly were it not that it demands an outlay 
of landlords’ capital in providing dwelling- 
houses and other buildings which the rents at 
present current would hardly repay. The same 
cause prevents any subdivision by tenants them- 
selves. Where, as in Ireland, they erect their 
own buildings, and these are so inexpensive as 
to be within the means of an ordinary labourer, 
a tendency to subdivision among different 
members of the family at once develops itself, 
and is with difficulty kept within reasonable 
bounds by the landlord. No such tendency 
occurs where the outlay of capital required for 
such a purpose is considerable. 

These considerations explain the rapid growth 
of “allotments," which, speaking generally, 
involve no outlay of capital in buildings, 
and the comparatively slow progress of “small 
holdings," which as a rule require erection 
of buildings and fences. The fact that cultiva- 
tion on the small scale of allotmtnts pays well, 
even at the present very low rate of prices, is 
shown by an iuijxirt&nt paper in the Eton. Jo urn* 
March and June 1893 (see Allotment ; Smalt. 
21oLDINGsACT;SMALLllOLbING8,App. Yol.lll.) 

The questiou whether farming is best con- 
ducted by leases for fixed periods, or by agree- 
ment from year to year, has been viewed differ- 
ently in Scotland and in England. Strange 
as it seems, the latter has tended in practice 
to a more continuous possession by the same 
tenant and his descendants. On estates belong- 
ing to old families a tenant is seldom removed, 
and the rent is generally moderate. Time 
cultivation proceeds on the assumption that 
there will be no disturbance, and this, if 
verified, is unquestionably the system on which 
the best farming can exist and the best 
returns be obtained. But where a fixed deter- 
mination of the lease impends, and there is 
uncertainty of its renewal, the tenant takes as 
much out of the land as possible, and hence 
whoever succeeds him (or he himself, should he 
ultimately obtain a renewal) has to spend two 
or three years in bringing the farm again into 
condition. Some landlords have endeavoured 
to remedy this mischief by a clause in the lease 
declaring that it shall continue in force until 
three or more years' notice has been given. 
Leases for lives were at one time common, 
especially on estates belonging to corporations 
and in Ireland, but they combine the disad- 
vantages of a certainty of expiry with an 
uncertainty of time, and hence are unfavourable 
to good culture. They are seldom now adopted. 
Certain conditions or rules of rotation of crop! 
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Mid other methods of culture used to be 
universally found in written leases or in estate 
regulations. They are necessary to prevent 
bad farming when either knowledge or inclina- 
tion to adopt good farming is absent. But the 
advance of scientific knowledge and the general 
recognition that only good fanning can pay has 
tended to make these rules to be less strictly 
insisted on, and even to disapj>car altogether. 

Rent, whatever be its theoretical definition, 
is, in the practice of farming, the surplus of 
produce after paying the expenses of cultivation 
and interest on the tenant's capital. It is really 
fixed by the tenant, for although in England it 
may be nominally fixed by the landlord, yet it 
depends on the tenants acceptance of the farm 
at such rate. In Scotland farms are almost 
universally let by tender, and therefore the rent 
is directly fixed by the tenant The rate of 
interest which a tenaut generally looks for on 
his own capital is 10 per cent, or it is often 
viewed as 5 per cent of interest and 6 per cent 
as remuneration for Ilia personal exertions. 
The Income Tax Acts originally assumed that 
a tenant’s profits in England were equal to half 
the rent and in Scotland to one-third of the 
rent, but the fall in rents (following on the fall 
in gross value of returns) has altered this 
proj>ortion, and led to the adoption in Eng- 
land of the same proportion as in Scotland. 
In computing the profit to be retained by 
himself, a tenant does not in general include 
the rent of the dwelling house and value 
of the farm product (milk, potatoes, etc.) 
consumed in his own household, so that the 
actual interest he expects to make on his 
capital is nearer 12 than 10 per cent. This 
refers to the rocking of new bargains ; with 
falling prices the actual profits have often been 
much less, or have disappeared. Rates and 
tithes, till the recent change in the Tithe Act, 
were in England generally paid by the tenant, in 
Scotland by the landlord — under recent legisla- 
tion rates are divided between the two, — but in 
any case they form a deduction ultimately from 
the rent and not from tenants* profits. 

The rent paid for farms is in the United 
Kingdom almost always in cash. In Scotland 
the practice long prevailed of paying in kind, 
t.e. the rent was fixed at so many “ bolls ” (four 
to six bushels) of the different grains grown in 
the district, commuted each year for money at 
the rates fixed as the Fiabs Prices. Some 
poultry were often added, known as “kain 
hens.” This arrangement met equitably the 
case of fluctuations in prices, but not of fluctua- 
tions in crop ; if the price rose in consequence 
of a bad crop the tenant whose crop was bad 
suffered, he had less to sell and more rent to 
pay ; while with a large crop and low prices 
the landlord suffered by the fall of rent while 
the tenant, though his crop might be good, 
ttisde no better profit But when free trade 


rendered prices largely independent of the home 
crop, there ceased to be any compensatory 
influence at all, a low price might coincide 
with a bad crop ; hence the system of rents 
computed in grain has almost entirely died out. 
A further reason for its cessation is that grain 
is now only a part of the produce, the production 
of meat having become a material source of 
revenue and the price of meat varying only within 
narrower limits ; but, these variations occurring 
from market to market, its value could not be 
taken as any safe indication of the profits of the 
year. It may happen that store cattle are cheap 
while beef is dear, which gives good returns to 
the feeders while the rearer of young cattle is 
impoverished ; or the reverse may occur and the 
breeder may make profits while the feeder buys 
so dear that he loses. These complications 
appear to render impracticable the suggestion 
which has sometimes been made recently that 
rents should vary in accordance with varying 
prices of produce. 

Legislation has not very materially interfered 
with farming in Great Britain. In the Tudor 
period laws were enacted with the purpose of 
preventing the consolidation of small holdings 
and the laying down of land to grass. We 
have no definite record how far they proved 
effectual, but the fact of reiterated enactments 
and complaints seems to indicate that they did 
not attain their object. The influence of modern 
land legislation in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland is yet hardly clear. In the rest of 
Scotland and in England the only compulsory 
enactments have been those givingcompensation 
to tenants for the unexhausted value of manures 
and feeding stuffs, and giving to tenants the 
right to kill ground game. Neither have yielded 
much satisfaction to the parties concerned. 
The compensation is frequently more than 
balanced by claims made by the landlord for 
dilapidations or bad farming, which are quite 
legitimate but probably would not have been 
urged had there not been claims for compensa- 
tion put forward by the tenant. If the Acta 
were more onerous than they have been found to 
be the result would have been that landlords 
would have refused to let farms, and have 
cultivated them by means of bailiffs. So also 
with regard to game, any compulsory provision 
is evaded by the tenant being made to under- 
stand that exercise of bis legal rights will be 
followed by notice to quit. It is probably only 
the recent depression in agriculture — leading on 
the one hand to a difficulty in finding tenants 
at all, and on the other making existing tenants 
dependent on the kindness of the landlords — 
which has prevented these compulsory statutes 
from greatly diminishing the prevalence of the 
system of fanning. 

It is not easy to forecast the direction which 
farming may take in the future. The influenoc 
which developed it in the past, — the desire te 
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maintain lug® estates in land,—- with all the 
•octal and political position which they implied, 
has in a great measure passed away, and more 
and more every year land is ooming to be viewed 
and dealt with as a commercial commodity. 
The dominating question will therefore be 
whother land yields the best return to capital 
when cultivated by an owner or a tenant. The 
rent usually given by a tenant is little more 
than interest on buildings, drainage, and fences, 
so that he virtually gets the land for nothing. 
The position of tenant, therefore, with rents on 
their present basis, is undeniably an advan- 
tageous one. But the outlay of still more 
capital, both by the landlord in providing more 
ample farm -buildings and cottages, and by the 
tenant in paying the higher wages now required 
to keep labourers on the land, is urgently re- 
quired. The good effects of both are conspicuous 
in Scotlaud and the Border counties of England, 
where higher rents (comparatively) are paid, 
the land is maintained in higher cultivation, 
labourers are more easily obtained, and Wing 
bettor fed, do more work for their wages. The 
effect of the recent numerous sales of agri- 
cultural land by owners to tenants (1911) may 
well be expected to be helpful to agriculture. 

[Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and 
Prices . — Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of Eng- 
lish Farming. — Shaw-Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures. 
— Boyd Kinnear, Principles of Property in land. 
— J. Caird, The Landed Interest . — C. Tumor, 
Land Problems and National- Welfare, 1911. — 
Palgrave, ‘‘Estimates of Agricultural Losses in the 
United Kingdom,’* Joum . Royal Statist. Soc. 9 
voL Ixviii. pt. i.] J. B. K. 

FARM, of the Counties. The revenue 
received by the crown in composition for its 
ancient claims on the land. The old payments 
in kind, Feokmfultum paid to the king by 
tenants of demesne lands, were commuted in 
Norman times for money rents (J Dialogue, i 
8). These rents, together with the profits 
arising from the king’s claims on the land, were 
termed collectively the ferm, or farm, of the 
county. The collection of this farm was usually 
entrusted to the sheriff or some other account- 
ant^ who was called the farmer, and was made 
absolutely responsible for the whole farm due to 
the crown. In some cases, however, the collector 
was called the custos or bailiff of the crown, 
and, as suoh, was only responsible for as much 
of the farm as he actually received. In the 
revenue roils of the exchequer the farm includes 
the following items: (1) The corpus comilatus 
or rents, which remained the same from year 
to year and were charged with certain fixed 
payments ; (2) The remanens Jinnee post terras 
data*, or remainder of the farm, after the 
value of the lands granted away from the body 
of the county had been deducted ; (8) The 
erementum or Ixobembntum chiefly arising 
from new tracts of land being brought into 


cultivation ; (4) The projiemm, including any 
profits arising from the king’s territorial juris- 
diction. There was formerly an important 
record preserved in the exchequer called the 
Rotulus Kxactorius , which contained the details 
of all the farms of England as they appeared 
in the Pipe Rolls, and this list was posted up 
to date from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. This 
record, however, no longer exists. The lied 
Book of the Exchequer contains several lists of 
farms ; and in the nearly related MS. Hargrave 
313, a unique table is preserved of the forms 
of England as they appear in the Pipe Rolls 
from the year 1154 to the end of the reign of 
Henry III. In later times it was usual for 
the crown to grant fee-forms, or long leases of 
land at low rents, to corfiorations and others, 
who answered severally for the same as formers. 
In this way also a large area of forest land was 
brought under cultivation before the reign of 
James I., but most of these assart-rents (see 
Essaht) were resumed by the crown in the reign 
of Charles I. A. K. s. 

FARMING OF TAXES. The collection of 
revenue has always proved a problem to govern- 
ments, es|»ecially in early times before the 
growth of efficient administrative machinery, or 
in states of very large extent. An obvious 
method of solving the problem has been to 
entrust the difficult and invidious task to 
private individuals or companies, who pay a 
fixed sum to the government and take any 
surplus they can make from the taxpayers as 
their own profits. The two states in which 
this system of forming the taxes has been most 
extensively adopted are ancient Rome and 
France under the old regime. 

As the dominions of Rome grew, the privilege 
of extorting contributions from the provincials 
was sold by the censors for a j>eriod of yean to 
Publicani (q.v.), most of whom belonged to the 
equestrian order. Their profits were enormous, 
especially when Asia fell under Roman rule, 
and the equestrian capitalists became a very 
influential body in the state from the days of 
C. Gracchus. As the publicani had to give 
security to the state, and this was often be- 
yond the wealth of any individual, it was 
usual for them to form associations among 
themselves and to share the profits. Sometimes 
a company only contracted for a particular 
branch of the revenue, sometimes it collected 
the whole payments of a particular province. 
A provincial governor could never have an 
interest in the companies of publicani, and this 
rule had the effect of excluding the senatorial 
class. The actual collection of the was 
entrusted to subordinate agents. 

In France it was only the indirect taxes which 
were formed (see Farmer. General), The 
practice originated in the constant pressure of 
pecuniary needs upon the French government* 
which compelled it to anticipate its revenue. 
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and thus threw it into the hands of financiers. 
By the 18th oentury nearly all the taxes were 
fanned by a single company, the /eras gtndralc. 
Thia consisted of sixty capitalists, who were 
nominated by the king, and were under the 
management of the controller- general. They 
paid a fixed sum for the right of collecting the 
gabellc , the traites , the entries de Paris, and for 
managing the tobacco monopoly. The lease was 
made for six years, and the controller received 
a pot de vm of 800,000 francs, which was, how- 
ever, refused by Turgot and Necker. The posi- 
tion of fermier-gSndral was eagerly sought after, 
and the kings had always a long list of candi- 
dates for vacancies. The chief defects of the 
system arose from the tyranny of local agents, 
who were often ill paid, and from the action of 
the king. In appointing the fermiers he often 
saddled them with obligations to pay consider- 
able sums to courtiers and favourites. These 
charges, called croupes and pensions, compelled 
the government to lease the taxes at a lower 
rate than would otherwise have been obtainable. 

In England, the system of fanning the 
revenue was adopted in Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man times, when the sheriffs paid a composition 
(farm or firma ), for the various dues which they 
had to collect from their shires. It was a 
great object of the towns to free themselves from 
the sheriffs control and to pay their contribu- 
tions direct to the crown. The acquisition of 
this privilege, or firma burgi , marks the begin- 
ning of municipal independence. In the 12th 
century the collection of the Danbgeld (q.v.) 
was farmed by the government to the sheriffs, 
but after Henry II.'s reign the practice of farm- 
ing the taxes gradually disappeared. This was 
due partly to royal jealousy of the power of the 
sheriffs, and partly to the rise of the new system 
of taxing (tersonal property. R. L. 

FARMING TAXES, Principle of. The 
system of letting out the collection of taxes 
to contractors at a fixed rent, as opposed to 
direct levy by state officials (Regie, q. t?.), marks 
a low stage of financial development. It is 
naturally employed where a skilled administra- 
tive staff* has not been formed, and where 
private capitalists are ready to undertake the 
work. Farming has been in most cases limited 
to taxes on commodities — the Roman direct 
taxes were for a time an exception (Mommsen, 
llisl. Home, vol. iii. p, 115) —and may be given 
either by delegating the collection of the tax, or 
bestowing a monopoly of the taxed product 
The most conspicuous examples of this form of 
collection in ancient times are found in the 
Roman state, where powerful companies, 
tocietates vedigales, were formed for the purpose. 
France from the 16th to the 18th century is 
Uie chief modern instance (see Farmer 
General). Under the aneim regime the salt 
monopoly (Ga belle, q.v.), the aides or drink 
onties, and the tobacco monopoly were farmed 
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out. At present the system Is limited to cases 
in which taxation is raised through monopoly 
of the taxed article — as tobacco in Italy— or to 
indirect taxes for local purposes (Octroi, q.v,). 

The objections to farming taxes are weighty 
and easily perceived. Politically, it interposes 
a privileged body between the ruler and his 
subjects, and leads to the enactment of oppres 
sive revenue laws, which are harshly applied 
( Ubi publicanus est, ibi aut jus publicum vamm 
aut liberiatem sociis nullam esse, Livy, xlv. 
ch. 18). Economically, it reduces the income 
of the state by the profits — generally exorbitant 
—obtained by the farmers. The early financial 
theorists protested against its use. Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Lois , bk. xiii. chs. 19, 20), while ad- 
mitting that it is “ sometimes desirable to give 
new taxes in farm," strongly approves of direct 
collection by the state as good for both sovereign 
and subjects. Justi is still stronger, “the 
farmer is the leech of the people," Natur uni 
Wesen der Staaten, p. 451, ed. 1771. Adam 
Smith declares that “ the best and most frugal 
way of levying a tax can never be by farm"; 
the great capital required for farming the revenue 
practically excludes competition, which is re- 
placed by combination, ‘ ‘ even a bad sovereign 
feels more compassion for his people than can 
ever be exacted from the fanners of his 
revenue" ; the permanent interests of ruler and 
people are in harmony, while those of farmer 
and taxpayer are opposed ( Wealth of Nations , 
bk. v. ch. ii. art. 4, ed. Nicholson, p. 888). 

The intense hostility that the farmers of 
revenue excited both at Rome and in France 
supports these strictures (see Publicani). 
Collection by public officials is the only proper 
course in a well-organised state. Farming is, 
however, admissible when the public economy 
is imperfect, and the chief source of revenue is 
from the domain. To entrust the collection of 
dues on commodities to persons whose self-interest 
will secure strict supervision, and whose profits 
will be but a part of the larger return obtained 
by their efforts, is under such conditions the 
roost economical mode. Wide -spread official 
corruption may also justify the employment of 
farming, which, however, is plainly a transitional 
step to be superseded by means of deeper reforms. 

[In addition to quotations in text, the lead- 
ing German writers on Finanzwissenschaft, viz. 
Roscher, bk. ii. ch. vt. § 67, 2nd ed. 1886,— G. 
Cohn, § 385, 1889. — A. Wagner, vol. ii.pp. 746-752, 
2nd ed. 1890), also Bas table. Public Finance, 
1908, pp. 552-8, 742-8.] a F. B. 

FARR, WILLIAM (1808-1887). Born at 
Kenley, Shropshire, died in London. He was 
educated for the medical profession, but ex- 
changed it to enter, in 1888, the department 
of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and 
marriages. His knowledge of statistical science, 
and lucid and original style of study and 
composition were early recognised by his 
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superiors in office ; and, although ho did not 
advance beyond the post of Depu ty- Registrar 
Gene ral, his talents and force of character 
mads him, throughout his long public serri t% 
the most prominent man, in general estima- 
tion, of that section of the official hierarchy 
to which was confided not only the registra- 
tion, study, and analysis of the three leading 
events in "the lifetime of the population, but 
also the very important duties of the census 
enumerations. Dr. Farr’s literary activity was 
very considerable, and was directed, with much 
earnestness and consistency, to the scientific 
analysis of subjects having a real practical 
bearing on social economy, sanitation, and 
the prevention of cholera and other specific 
diseases. l)r. Farr’s contributions to the 
mathematical and statistical improvement of 
the theory of vital statistics and their tabula- 
tion were also important. Some were treatises 
from the medical, others from the mathematical 
or economical point of view, and all were re- 
markable for clear insight, and for novelty of 
conception. To Dr. Farr also belongs the 
credit of instituting a proper nosology, or 
classification according to diseases, of those 
dying at each age, and also of doing much to 
aid the labours of actuaries by the calculation 
of life tables based on reasonably accurate 
returns of the mortality according to the most 
modern facts revealed by the census enumera- 
tions of the whole population of England and 
Wales. His first essay on this subject dates 
from 1843, when he published his English Lite 
Table No, 1 , to he followed in 1853 by the 
English Life Table No. 2, and in 1864 by a 
more elaborate work, the English Life Table 
No. S (often called Farr’s Tables), which 
contains many tabulated values of annuities, 
and auxiliary tables for the calculation of all 
sorts of ordinary life contingencies, with an 
excellent introduction. The results are still | 
largely used by actuaries when an approximation 
is desired to the most modern available experi- 
ence of the duration of life amongst the general 
public of all classes in this country. Dr. Farr 
also wrote many able papers upon provident 
funds for widows and children of the civil 
servants of the state as a whole, and for single 
departments, such as the post-oflice. He was 
also partial to the study of centralising 
schemes, such as the purchase of railways bv 
the state, government insurance of capital* sum’s 
and survivorship annuities, and mutual cattb* 
insurance associations for agriculturists. A 
vast number of reports on subjects more or less 
cognate with those above indicated wen* con- 
tributed by him to the various periodical 
publications and blue-books of the registrar- 
general and census commissioners, and to the 
transactions of English and foreign societies 
with which he was connected. It may be said 
with truth that no English statistician was ever 


before so cosmopolitan, or so appreciated abroad 
as Dr. Farr. His genuine goodness of disposi- 
tion, as well as his scientific attainment*, 
I made him a peisona grain at the many inter- 
national statistical congresses held at London 
and ou the Continent, which he punctually 
attended as one of the English delegates. The 
effectual manner in which he played a leading 
part in the organisation of the congress of 
which Prince Albert was the president in 
London is still an agreeable reminiscence with 
the one or two still surviving secretaries of 
sections. At the Royal Statistical Society 
! Dr. Farr was equally esteemed. He took, for 
a long i*riod of years, a great share in its 
management, contributed many valuable juipcni, 
and Idled with credit the post of president from 
1871 to 1873. 

Some illustrations of the style and scojh* of 
Dr. Farr’s views and conclusions res} meeting his 
woTk and his important studies in the domain 
of vital statistics, a subject with which his name 
and public services will long continue to be 
honourably associated, will be found in las book 
under that title, named below, 

lu 1SS5 the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
reprinted, under the editorship of Mr. Noel A. 
Humphreys, of the registrar -generals office, • 
selection from Dr Farrs works above mentitned, 
in some instances in rather an abridged form. 
This was issued by subscription as a memorial 
volume under the title of Vital SfitfisLits, U>udou, 
1885, Svo, pp. xxiv f-563 It contains also an 
appreciative aud interesting sketch of Dr. Farr'* 
life, by Mr. Humphreys. 

Among Dr. Furr'* principal werka nre ■ 
“Report upon the Mortality of Lunatics " {Stat. 
Nor. Journal, 1841). — “ The Influence of Scarcities 
aud of ti»t* High Brices of Wheat on the Mortality 
of the People of England '* ( Slul. Sue* Journal, 
lrflti). — •■iSUiktica of Civil Service of England, 
with Observations on Funds for Children and 
Orphan* {Stat. St*. Journal, IMP). — M influ - 
on of Elevation on Fatality of Cholera ” (Id* 
l*yj). — “Forum)** adopter*, m A ogle tern? pour 
!’ inscription d«* n a issa »»<•<?.*/’ etc, ( t *angrh Inter- 
nal. at Slut., 1853 >. — Iteptnrt on Internal. Slat 
Congress, Paris, 1855. — Iteport tm Nomenclature 
and Slat. Classification of biorases, 1856.-*— 
Ite/wrt on Internal. Slat, Congress Vienna, 
1857. — “On the Pay of Ministers of the Crown/* 
Stat. S*. Journal, 1857 . — Happart mr la state- 
Slit/ue tie la <i. Ilretuynr, 1858 .— Tables rriatim to 
the slate of the British Army iw ftussm, 1854-56, 
published D59. — Report* <m the Vienna fnt. Stal* 
Congress, 1 86 1,-— 14 Recent Improvements In Health 
of Brit. Army" (Hr#. Am*., 1861 ).— English lAf* 
Tails No. J, large 8vo, civ. 4-605 pp*, ! guidon, 

1 86 1.—* 4 Address as President of Section f n {Brit. 
Assoc., Bath, 1864). — “On Infant Mortality" 
(Sint. Hoc. Journal, 1SC5). — Mortality of Chit* 
dren in Principal States of Europe ** (Id., I860).— 

“ Statistik vmi Gross BrlUnniea' (Ckmgris Intern, 
de Stat. t 1865) — “ Stattethjue do hi Grand# 
Bretagne ” {Id. JS67^69). — •* International Coift- 
*¥« ( /{r *t draw., 1860). On the Question of 
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Metric Weights and Measures ” {Intern, Slat, Con * 
press, 1870). — M Inaugural Addresses as President 
of the Stat, Soe. 1871 and 1872. — ‘‘On the Valua- 
tion of Railways, , Telegraphs, ” etc. (Slat, Soc . 
Journal^ 1870). — u JBtude sur la mortality cn Augle- 
terre ” (Annates de demographic, 1877). — “ Some 
Doctrines of Population” {Brit. Assoc., 1877). — 

“ Slope de Samuel Brown M (Congris Intern, de, 
Slat., 1878), [cf. art. on Farr by Prof. V. John in 
IJandwiirterb. der Slaa tstoisscnscha/ten . ] v. w. 

FARTHING. Originally tho name given 
to the fourth part of a silver j/cnny (fourth -ing). 
Firststruck asa separate coin in reign of Henry I. 
The coinage of silver farthings was continued 
until the reign of Queen Mary. Copjnr farthings 
were inti winced in 1 1> 1 3 during the reign of James 
I., and wore coined until 1S60, when the present j 
hrouze coinage was adopted. The hr-mae farth* j 
ing weighs 43*78 grains, and is legal tender to j 
the amount of one shilling. r. e. a. j 

FASHION, F,< okomh" Influence ok. 1 
Fashion, when taken in its moie general sense j 
as the mode in which a dt‘iii*d society is 1 
satisfying its various wants, ,>r more specifically 
that of dress, conveys ihc* idea o! a mure or less 
im t cssant tendency to change. The French re. 
cognise this quality of variableness with greater 
emphasis than the English, idling defined 
hy them as taut© that is ©Seoul:. d!v middle and 
transient. For us fashion is current usage ; for 
them “usage is long fashion.'* Fashion can- 
not claim to include all such ''hanges in habits 
and modes of life as air due to fresh dt^ »ve:i(H 
and improvements it. and comfort as such, 
or are consequent ou change in physical or social 
environment. These may all inv iv© corn?- 
>f wilding changes in fashion, hut wh*u ©h initiated 
they will leave a residuum of variableness in 
wants not accounted tor, hut which, together 
with the com piemen Urv fact, nt « general con- 
formity to that varotbiviicM, make up the 
phenomenon of fashion |»ro|»erly so called. 
For the wonomist it is one of the causes pro- 
du< ing disturbing fluctuations in demand and 
-npidy, and therefore requiring “a more careful 
investigation than those causes whose action is 
more constant and more mideviating ’* (H. 
Fawcett, A Manual of Political JkoTwmy, 1878, 
p. 84). Under present economic conditions 
fashion, or any given fashion, comes to be l oth 
for consumer and purveyor an element on the 
one hand of complication, on the other of 
simplification. The field for the selective play 
of the consumer’s choice is so great that purvey- 
ance is rendered very simulative. On the other 
hand, where his choice settles, demand is certain, 
at least for a brief period, to be both prompt 
and extensive, though of uncertain duration, 

“ Changes of fashion are often due to the steady 
deterioration in the quality of articles which sets 
in the moment they become ojwm to the fierce 
and unscrupulous competition of the market ” 
(Foxwoll, Irregularity of Employment, p. 69). 


Fashion in Consumption, — In this connection 
the economic historian has to traee how “cus- 
tom in wants, locally homogeneous and tem- 
porarily stable, has become fashion distributed 
in space and transient in time” (V. Schiiflle, 
Ijos gesellscluifUiche System dcr memchlkhcn 
Wirthschaft, Tubingen, 1873, pt in. sect. ill. 
The phenomenon of fashion, rooted as it is in 
elemental instincts and tendencies, is absent 
from no society or social epoch. “Every 
ej>och has colours ami contours which it 
prefers, forms which it affects, symbols which 
it venerates * (II. Ilavard, V art & travers ten 
mxurs , Paris, 1881), ebullitions of sentiment, 
whims, and fantasies to indulge in. Every 
nation, while it differs from others in geographi- 
cal conditions, in political and social constitu 
tiou, has also its own jjaasing ideas to express. 
Every individual modifies this sentiment of the 
day according to his own individuality. Tho 
essential elements of fashion are preaeut in all 
societies (cp. Darwin, Descent of Man, II., 
p. 383 ; Wostermarek, The History of Human 
Marriije , London, 1891, pp. 165-186 and 274). 

As an element ir ; resei.t-day consumption of 
wealth, fashion be ranked, not so much as 
a class of wants under either necessaries, com- 
forts, nr luxuries, but rather as a co-efficient of 
any <»f these, a want in wants, i.e. a factor 
adhering a want already categorised under one 
of those three beads. Thus it may enter even 
into necessaries, there being no one commodity, 
unless pure air and pure water be considered as 
! relative exceptions, which admits of being pro 
duces! in one mode only. The essential elements 
in food may l>e taken in a variety of products, 
some of which, such as “ Vienna bread,” may 
l*e sold at a “satiety price” and yet be fairly 
viewed as a fashionable taste. In comforts, and 
still mow in luxuries, fashion is a co efficient of 
higher power. There is more scope for change 
because there is a wider field for choice. 
Fashion in such wants has been ranked as one of 
tho four principles of luxury (Baudrillart, llistoirt 
du Luxe, Paris, 1878, i. p. 7 el sap), and as tho 
outcome expressed iu unreal needs of refined 
sensuality, opinion, or caprice (J. B. Say, Trade 
if Economic Politique, Paris, 1841, bk. iii. ch. iv.). 
At the same time it has been claimed for fashion, 
and by the same national temj>erament, that love 
of change and mobility of taste, of which fashion 
is an apparently inevitable expression, constitute 
tho mighty incentive or primum mobile of all 
progress, and if wisely cultivated, would banish 
ennui and social strife (Baudrillart, op. cit. i. 
p. 10 ; Fourier, Le Xouveau Monde Industrie i, 
Paris, 3 845, § 1, notices 1 and 2 on M La Passion 
Papillonno”). Berkeley expresses the same idea 
in the Querist (Query 20) when he asks 
“whether the m eating of wants he not the 
likeliest way to produce industry in a people?” 
(Nos, 10-14, 18, 102, 140. 141, 144, 406, 
may also be consulted.) 
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As a want in wants, fashion may be con- 
sidered as influencing — (a) the quality (or kinds) 
of wealth oonsumed ; (b) the relative quantities 
of tihe different kinds of wealth consumed ; (c) 
the rapidity of consumption. 

(а) As expressing desire for change, as well 
as for distinction, fashion will prompt to de- 
partures in the direction of eofitrast. Changes 
in dress abound with illustrations of this tend- 
ency. Further, as an expression of the effort 
after social equalisation, fashion, in di {fusing 
itself outwards and downwards, involves de- 
terioration in quality through adulteration, 
reproduction in coarser material, and more 
coarsely finished production. When every 
woman wishes to wear silk, cotton admixture 
is lavishly used, even in a proportion of 9 
to 1. Again, as expressing the drift of some 
epochal idea, fashion selects some class of 
materials, forms, and colours in preference to 
others; deserting, for instance, the perukes, 
powder, and the gay hues of a courtly, con- 
ventional, and aristocratic regime for the 
simpler modes of a phase of social upheaval and 
democratic ideals. 

(б) Thus also fashion affects the relative 
quantities of goods in demand. Ribbon is 
always to some extent in request, but consumed 
in far greater quantities when fashionable wear. 
Further illustration is needless. 

(c) In enumerating the causes governing the 
rate at which wealth is consumed, Storch dis 
tinguished, beside nature and use, opinion, 
which destroys the value of wealth independ- 
ently of matter ( Cours d'tconomie politique 
St. Petersburg, 1815, IV. vii. cp. I.). This 
truth, expressed more picturesquely by Shake- 
peare, “the fashion wears out more apj>arel than 
the man,” is dealt with by some economists, 
notably by J. B. Say, who asserts that fashion, 
by its privilege of condemning what is still 
fresh, and perhaps comfortable and pretty as 
well, as worthless, impoverishes the state both 
in what it consumes and in what it docs not 
consume, — an epigram limited in application 
through the redistribution and prolonged con- 
sumption of whilom fashionable goods in the 
second-hand trade. Nevertheless the effect of 
fashion on very many is to throw a glamour over 
certain products irrespective of beauty, conveni- 
ence or fitness, and which, as it fades, causes the 
same product to be the more hastily superseded 
in proportion as those qualities are absent. 

These constitute to a greater or less extent 
limitations to the nature and rapidity of changes 
in fashion. Beauty and fitness combined may 
limit the mode of dress in one age and climate 
to draping and swathing the body, in another 
to close-fitting raiment. Hygienic principles, 
where accepted, proscribe some tastes potenti- 
ally ct actually in fashion. The love of com- 
fort and convenience may, and in Oermaay 
does, tend to diminisn the love of change in 


fashion (vide Carl Junghans, Der ForlschriU det 
Zollvereins , Leipzig, 1848, pp. 27-58). Boon* 
omy may either prolong or proscribe a mode. 
Custom and routine, whether or not coinciding 
with convenience, may greatly circumscribe 
change, as in uniforms and special ‘ * costumes. ” 
Finally philanthropy and patriotism, morality 
and religion, have all been brought to bear as 
regulative principles on excessive instability or 
wantonness in tastes. Fashion on the other 
hand has often rendered such principles yeo- 
man's service by investing them, as their co- 
efficient, with a constraining power exceeding 
that conferred by reason. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the budget, 
changes of fashion, increasing some values and 
lowering others, have been considered ms can- 
celling each other in the national income 
(Rose her, lYineiplcs of Ihlitieal Economy, New 
York, 1878, § ccviii.). Modem production, 
on the “ mass -pattern,” and “ ready-made ” 
system renders it cheapest to buy what is in 
fashion. Yet Locke struck the true key-note 
when lie wrote, “Things of fashion will be 
had, . . . whatever rates they cost, and the 
rather because they are dear ” (Some Considera- 
tions of the Consequences of the Loitering of 
Interest , etc. 1692, pp. 98, 94; and H. 3. Kox- 
well, Irregularity of Employment, etc., 1886, 
pp. 36, .37 ; cp. also a contrast in this 
respect alleged between French and Gcnnan 
ladies, Junghans, op. ciL, pp. 57, 58). 

Faskiim in Production and Distribution . — 
The anxious purveyor to fashionable whims is 
as ancient a figure in history as fashion itself 
(cp. e.g. Plautus, Epidirus , ii. 2 ; AulxUaria, iii. 
10). Were the record of industrial and com- 
mercial statistics of longer standing there might 
he many such instances preserved as that in the 
Limburger Chromic, which describes in A.I>. 1880 
the failure year by year of tailors who com- 
peted unsuccessfully in ministering to the swift 
changes of fashion. As affecting modern trade 
and industry, fashion is now considered, not 
merely under the 8[«cial question of over- 
production or “gluts,” but in connection with 
the more generic subject of trade risks, fluctua 
tions of industry, or variations in production* 
The great expansion of variableness in demand 
has involved the extension of principles ones 
governing the production of articles of luxury 
only, to all forms and modes of supply. Mom 
or less, every maker and every purveyor, even 
of necessaries, has now to study both to supply 
what people want and to win them to want 
what he supplies. Like everything else in the 
struggle for life, success, t.e. survival, is a feat 
of adjustment in midst of fluctuating condition*. 
Failure is the result of miscalculation, of mal- 
adjustment. 

Even owners and cultivators of land mm not 
exempt from this species of risk. Viticulture, 
sericulture, the cultivation of tbs fi ne r sorts of 
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garden produce, and the conducting of ostrich 
(arms, are liable to be affected by changes in 
fashion. Even investments show a certain 
amount of change, foreign stocks being at times 
preferred to domestic, though the yield may 
not be larger. 

In the tactics of the manufacturer the 
symptoms (1) of indecision in vacillating 
demand raise the problem : What can I “ bring 
out ” to attract I (2) of a favourable turn : 
How long will it last ? What can I do to get, 
or keep, ahead in the race ? Can 1 devise 
developments? (8) of a recoil: Can l turn 
out what is now in demand with such plant, 
machinery, and hands as I have? In such 
an attitude he has to confront demand with its 
co-efficient fashion, and armed with “money, 
wits, and perseverance,” compass the capture of 
the lucky cmjuneiur. “Wits” he partly em- 
bodies in superiority of machinery, of designing, 
i,e, in the faculty of taking a lead in designs 
that “sell,” of dyeing and finishing, and 
finally in that fine commercial Hair which 
leads to “hits” rather than to “misses,” By 
it he lays his hand uj*on the pulse of taste, 
and, divining the symptoms, is able in some 
degree to eliminate from his business that 
'* aleatory ” element which dominates else the 
amount of his reward (cp. Leroy Beaulieu, 1m 
R epartition d'S Rirhcsats, pp. 299 , 802 ). The 
importance of such aupiry was expressly ad- 
mitted by a Lyonnese manufacturer (r. “ Report 
by Mr. l)yce to the Board of Trade on Foreign 
Schools of Design,” 1849, cp. J&linburyh Review, 
vol. xc. 1849, p. 481). “That something, 
which in the world of fashion is only an in- 
definite sentiment, in fact, a mere predisposi- 
tion, we endeavour to render palpable, to give 
it a strongly- pronou n oed character and assign 
it a name. Therefore it is that with us fashion 
is so paramount : the objects of industry, the 
commencement of a season, exactly chime in 
with, and anticipate, the predisfoeitiona of 
society.” Others who are content to follow 
rather than lead fashions, watch the incep- 
tion of a taste, estimate the rate of its 
diffusion, and anticipate its final stage in 
mass-production. Exact estimates of the effect 
of fashion on the career of an industrial 
centre or firm are complicated for mtreprmeurs 
as well as for laymen, by demand being a 
plurality of effects, and by the “intermixture 
of causes ” in trade fluctuations. Of nineteen 
merchants and manufacturers who gave evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Depression of Trade and Industry, 1886 — an 
Inquiry which negatively absolved fashion as a 
cause of that specific depression — one (a German 
in Scotland) stated that adaptation to demand 
and avoiding huge stocks were sufficient to 
meat changes. Another confirmed this, the 
adjustment being possible “in the great 
nugority of oases ” without change of machinery , 


an exception being the recent preference of 
worsteds (combed yarns or “serges,” etc.) to 
woollens (carded yarns or cloth). All, in one 
way or another, while not clearly distinguish- 
ing between the grounds of change in taste, 
admitted that such changes, especially in the 
silk and lace trades, were “one of the greatest 
difficulties” they had to contend with, and 
had occurred, perhaps, with greater frequency 
and rapidity in late years. Bradford, Paisley, 
and Coventry in Great Britain, St Etienne 
and Lyons in France, may be cited from a 
long list of centres, the industrial careers of 
which have experienced fluctuations peculiarly 
aggravated, if not created, by changes of fashion. 
In the words of a Yorkshire mill-owner, “in 
the crinoline days Bradford dress goods from 
English wools were in great demand. When 
ladies preferred clinging fabrics (cashmeres, 
etc.) the advantage went to the ‘ soft goods* 
of France, which now are largely made in 
Bradford. When mohairs and alpacas were 
in fashion, Bradford, by its yarns, got the 
advantage. When braids are fashionable, 
Bradford benefits. When calico prints were 
much in fashion, Bradford suffered ; on the 
other hand it obtained advantage from the 
demand for moumlints de lainr. ” If these and 
other towns and firms are to-day surviving in 
the fight, it is in consequence of adjustment to 
new tastes and of substituting many-sidedness 
for over-concentration. As the demand for the 
pseudo- Indian or Paisley shawl died out, which 
till about 1850 gave occupation to one- third of 
the Paisley town population, several industries 
— thread, starch, engineering, shipbuilding — 
were develoj>ed instead. “Trade is on a 
broader basis and less liable to severe fluctua- 
tions.” Coventry has ceased to concentrate 
itself on riblxms, and realised locally unpre- 
cedented fortunes in cycles, besides developing 
other trades. Lister’s spin thread when plush 
and velvet is “sluggish,” and with su|>erlative 
machinery, skill, and invention, weather every 
storm. 

Adjustment to, and creation of, new demand 
in the business of the modern “ purveyor ” is 
in conformity to the democratic nature of to- 
day’s fashions. Dress, for instance, was at one 
time imposed from above. Now the sovereign 
people’s tastes have to be besieged simultane- 
ously and en bloc by the shop-window, the stage, 
the park and race-course, by advertisement, 
daily paper, and fashion journal — this last organ 
coming to birth with the French Revolution. 
Royalty can only suggest, not lead, the fashion. 
Just as the highest class of dressmakers will 
equip their customers completely, so the modern 
“Grands Msgasins ” cater for the milium from 
head to foot And always rigidity is avoided 
by the purchase of lighter stocks, smaller 
quantities. 

The interests of the wage-earner are a ffe cte d 
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tj fashion in a precisely parallel manner. Js ew 
demands, if within the range of his skill, mean 
more work. Rigidity, whether by over-special- 
'mtion, want of technical versatility, or any 
accidents of combination, is fraught with danger. 
"When the ribbon trade was slack at St. Kt tonne 
the workmen were reported to be in the habit 
of getting taken on in the other industries 
of that centre (r. Jl. de Lanessans Keqiurt ; 
Depression of Trade Commissioners’ Kejiort, 
1886). The Coventry ribbon weavers with 
d oiliest io looms fared very badly, esjwcially 
after the French treaty (1860). Fashion whs 
more responsible for the poverty occasioned by 
the decay of the Irish cottage iudustry of 
embroidery muslin ( Journal Statist, Soc. , xxiv. 
535-517, cp. Da Laveleye, Le Luxe, Vvrvbrs, 
1887, p. 70). A sudden cessation of employ- 
ment is not alone disastrous, a slowly-decaying 
industry bringing with it degradation in skill 
and reduced wages. “East- End ” industries, 
such as artificial ilower-making, trimmings, e.n. 
fringes, etc., and fur-sewing, especially where 
there is no alternative occupation, sutler more 
sudden fluctuations, the London season — a 


that of the third century ; (3) th»t of Port- 
Cons tan tin ian times. 

(1) The church of the brat two centuries wa* 
marked by a fraternal sympathy in face of the 
hostile world, ami by a belief iu the approach* 
ing end of the dispensation. Accordingly there 
was a liberality of charity among iU members 
which amounted almost to a common enjoyment 
of possessions, so that Tertullian (160 240) 
boasted, “ We Christians have all things ill 
common except wives " ; and earthly intensions 
were treat*'*! with indiflerstice except so far as 
they contributed to actual sustenance. It was 
! scarcely necessary to enforce the duty of alms- 
giving ; but, when it was referred to, the rule 
! was laid down that relief should be given to 
every suppliant. Clement of Alexandria {<L 
220? warns his readers not to attempt to dis- 
criminate ; “ for by being fastidious and setting 
thyself to try who are tit for thy benevolence 
and who not, it is possible thou nmye.st neglect 
some who are the friends of God.” Rut as this 
chanty was practically restrict***! to the neces- 
sary relief of* the brethren, whose desert was 
suliicieutly guaranteed by their avowal of 


political quantity with a co-efficient of fashion 
— greatly aggravating the precariousness of 
maintenance (i\ Miss Collet on “Women's 
Work ” in Booth 1 '% Life and Labour, and the Work, 
passim. A Iso Cux'i t »m ; Demand ; 11 \ u 1 1 ). 

[Beside the works referred to, there are brief 
allusions to the effects of fashion in < 'antilion, 
Essai sur la Nature da Commerce, 3755, ch. xiv., 
xv. — Malthas, Essay on Population, bk. iii. c. 13. 
— McCulloch, Principles of Political Economy. — 
H. Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy , bks. 
i. ch. iv. and ii, ch. 1 3 . — Walker, The Wages (Ques- 
tion, ch. xi. — A. Marshall, Principles of Economies. 
5th ed., vol. i. pp. 54-56, K*3, 1 i u i 12. 399-1 00. — 
Herrmann, St oat on rthscha/U iche Vntersuchunj - 
en, Miinchen, 1870, pj>. 98-100.— De Mol man's 
art “Mode,” in Guillauruin's Dictionnaire, de 
V Economic Politique, 1853, is, of course, iii.*re 
comprehensive ; still more so is J. Lessing's her 
Modeteufel, Berlin, 1884. For the philosophy of 
fashion see J. von Falke, Ear Cultur vnd Konst, 
Wien, 1878, “Costtim und Mode”; ami F. 
Kleinwacliter, Zur Philosophie der Mode, Berlin, 
1880.— H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, I I. 
pt. iv. ch. 11. For influence of fashion on 
demand for gold or silver as currency see Giffeu, 
The Case against Id -metallism, p. 220. ] c. a. v. 

FASTNYNGSEED. A doubtful term con- 
nected with certain ploughing work due from 
the holder of a full carucate on a Manor. 

[VinogradofT, Villainage in England, 1892, p. 
282, with reference to the Ely Inquisition. ] 

X. o. p. 

FATHERS, The ; their Economic Teach- 
ing and Influence. The history of Christian 
teaching, as expressed by the Fathers, con- 
cerning material goods and the proper conduct 
of life in relation to them, falls into three 
periods — (1) that of the Primitive Church ; (2) 


! Christianity, it could hardly have had any 
j baneful effects. Moreover the Christian teachers 
! constantly exhorted their follower* to laUutr 
j industriously at theii several calling*, that tiny 
j “might have enough for themselves and for 
| the jKior, and not be a burden to the ehup h ” ; 
! and this attitude towards labour certainly 
j helped to remove the stigma which tic* iustitn- 
| tioii of slavery had put uj»on it,. Wealth was 
j recognised as a gift of God to lie rightly 
j employed. Tertullian explained that the Chris- 
j liana were “no Brahmans or Indian gymno- 
j sophists, no wild men of the woods, and #ej»ar- 
j arista from life”; and it was only among 
j Gnostics ami some of the Judrco- Christian 
communities that there was any rejection on 
principle of private property. 

(2) The ascetic Monfanist movement at the 
end of the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd 
century, though itself unsuccessful, seems to 
have affei ted Christian thought by suggesting 
a “double ethic,” — the if lea of the diverse 
duties of perfect and of ordinary Christians. 
Renunciation of earthly projntrty l>eoanio with 
Ori gen (185-2531, and S. Cyprian (200-258), a 
counsel of perfection in the same way as celibacy. 
Almsgiving, also, was spoken of by the writer* 
of the period as itself sin-atoning ; and the 
treatise of Cyprian (to Cm* l Works and Aims 
had great influence on the subsequent doctrine 
and practice of the church. 

(?) The situation in the post -Constautintak 
period was fundamentally changed by the 
adoption of Christianity na the state religion. 

I he church now included multitudes whose 
moral standard was low, and with deepening 
distress among the poorer part of the population 
the sphere of its duties became more rx tensive, 
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Accordingly increasing stress needed to be laid 
on the duty of almsgiving ; and to overcome 
the reluctance of their hearers, the great 
preachers— such as among the <3 reeks, S. Basil 
(329*879) and 8. Chrysostom (347 -407); 
among the Latins, 8. Ambrose. (340 - 897) 
and S. Augustine (354-430)— were led to use 
extremely forcible language as to the wrongful- 
ness of a selfish use ol wealth. Thus S. Basil, 
in a frequently quoted jossage, puts into the 
mouth of the hard • hearted the questiou, 
“Whom do 1 injure, if I keep what is my 
own?” and replies, “Tell me flien what is 
thine own ? Whence didst thou obtain it, and 
bring it into the world ? The rich are just 
like ojitMvbo has taken hjs place in the theatre, 
and crowds all who come in Inter, as if the 
playhouse, which is for all, were for him only. 
For they first take j»osses»ioii for themselves 
alone of wind is common to ail, and then lay 
claim to it as property, because they obtained 
it first. If each would only take as much as 
he needs to satisfy his necessary requirements, 
where then would be the rich, and where the 
joor?” Expressions almost verbally identical, 
and apparently calling in question the rights 
of property, fell also from S. Ambrose. Bin 
such language is to be expLimu, ]»urt3y as 
rhetorical exaggeration ; partly as due to the 
idea that voluntary surrender of projxaty was 
the duty of every Christian who would 1m 
perfect ; ttnd jiartly as due to another idea 
which now made its apfiear&uce — that the 
natural and original order was one of com- 
munism, and that private property first arose 
from sin. But this original order Christians 
were to aim at restoring only by self-abnega- 
tion ; and the Father* did not intend to imply, 
nor were they understood to imply, that th< 
compulsory abolition of private projxntv would 
be justifiable. Tim case is parallel with that of 
Slavery. Slavery also was held by t he Fathers 
to be a departure from natural equality pro- 
duced by sin. But though the Fathers regarded 
manumission as a work well-pleasing to God, 
and endeavoured to mitigate the lot of the 
slave, they never attacked slavery as an institu- 
tion. Similarly S. Chrysostom describes the 
happy society which would be constituted if 
all the Christians in Constantino] >le would only 
agree to live in common ; but he meant by this 
rather a distant ideal than a practical proposal. 

It is clear, however, that the duty of giving 
all one had to the poor was taught as a means 
of perfection ; and that this teaching, while it 
led to much noble self-sacrifice, led also to an 
indiscriminate distribution of doles, which 
must have had a pauperising effect A more 
excellent way of charity was taken by the 
establishment of hospitals for the sick, which 
made their first appearance in the 4th century. 

The contempt for earthly goods, pushed 
frequently to the point of asceticism, had 


already led some of the Fathers, such as 
Tcrtullian and S. Jerome, to condemn trade, — 
especially foreign trade ; and even S. Augustine 
spoke of trade as itself evil since it turned men 
from seeking God. Teaching such as this 
encouraged the early anchorite and monastic 
movements. But the more sober judgment of 
the church, as expressed by Leo the Great 
(390-461), held that trade was good or bad 
according to the way in which it was carried 
on. The conditions on which trade was justi- 
fiable were as yet hardly analysed ; but the idea 
that buyer and seller should abide by the “ just 
pi ice M of every commodity had even thus early 
marie its appearance (see Justuji PitETiUM). 

Of more immediate effect was the teaching 
of the Fathers who with one voice reprobated 
the taking of usury, i.c. of all payment for the 
use of money. It is abundantly el^ar that the 
kutV:a themselves condemned the practice 
absolutely, — whether the payment was small 
or great, and whether it wrus taken from rich 
or poAf. But it is almost equally clear that, 
although borrowing for the purpose of business 
investment was not at all unknown, loans were 
far more commonly contracted by the poor to 
help them through seasons of distress ; and it 
was in their character as the administrators of 
charity that the problem was brought, before 
the rulers of the church. Thus Poj*e Gregory 
the Great (544-604) felt himself obliged on 
limit* than one occasion to make advances with- 
out interest out of church funds to farmers 
who were constrained to pay their taxes before 
fu lling their crops, and were having recourse 
to usurers. The Council of Niea?a (325) for- 
bad the practice of usury to the clergy ; and 
it was doubtless due to the influence of the 
church that the Code of Justinian (529) limited 
the rates of interest which could lawfully be 
taken by laymen, 

Christian teaching had, however, a wide 
economic influence outside its bearing on the 
I^eraonal employment of wealth. This is seen 
in its condemnation of infanticide ; its sup- 
pression of the gladiatorial shows ; its con- 
secration of Sundays and festivals as days of 
rest ; and above all in its effect upon slavery. 
Mr. Ivecky has thus summed it up, “Chris- 
tianity supplied a new order of relations in 
which the distinction of classes was unknown. 
It imparted a moral dignity to the servile 
classes ; and it gave an unexampled impetus 
to the movement of enfranchisement. ” In all 
these ways it contributed immeasurably to the 
gradual elevation by which slavery slowly 
passed into medieval serfdom. 

[The above i.» baaed chiefly on the excedent 
work of Gerhard Uhlhorn, Christian Chanty in 
the Ancient Church , Eng. trass. 1883, especially 
bk. ii chs. it. vi. ; bk, iil ch, iii. — Becky, Mii- 
terry of European Morals, 1869, ch. iv. gives aa 
impressive account of the practical consequence* 
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of Chrtatlu teaching, especially in relation to 
slavery; and Milmau'f cha^r on” Christian Juris- 
prudence,” in vol. L of bis History <$/* Jeitin Chris- 
tianity, 1854, should also be consulted.— F. X. 
Funk, Qeschichte des kirchlichen Zinsverbotes, 
1876, furnishes the best statement of the views of 
the Fathers on usury. The very suggestive criti- 
cism of the economic ideas of the Fathers iu K. 
Knies, Politische Oekorwmie vom geschichtlicken 
Standpunkle, 1853 (2utl ed. 1883, pp. 113-120) 
is the source of most of the later expressions of 
opinion on the subject by professed economists.) 

w. j. A. 

FAUCHER, Julius (1820-1878) was de- 
scended from French Huguenot exiles. 11 v 

studied philosophy at Berlin, and there resided 
during the greater part of his life. As a 
journalist, lecturer, publicist, politician, and 
delegate in different capacities, heimpressed him- 
self upon his age mainly as an opponent of protec- 
tion and collectivism. In 1848 he founded the 
first free- trade association at Berlin with Prince 
Smith, E. AViss, and others. When the i*aj)er 
he edited was suppressed, he joined the staff 
of the Morning Star in London, and became [ 
Cobden’s secretary. In 1863 he founded, and 
for fourteen years edited, the Liberal economic 
journal entitled the VierU'ljah rschriftfu r Volks- 
vnrthsckaft und Kulturyesrkick le. He laboured 
also for the unification of fiscal and commercial 
legislation in Germauy, and founded for the 
promotion of inland navigation the V erein fiir 
Fluss- und Ka nal - $ch i ff) ah rt 

He wrote (a) separate works, Die Vereinv/ung 
von Sparkasse urul l/yjhiihekenbank, und der An- 
sdduss eines Ifduserbauvereins als sacialbhmo- 
mische Avfgabe u merer Zeit, insbesondere tier 
ftestrebungen fur das Wohl der arhciienden K'as- 
sen, Berlin, 1845, 8vo . — In der Bankfrage gegen 
Gustav Julius , Berlin, 1846, 8vr>. —The Russian 
Agrarian Legislation of 1861 (being No. 7 of the 
“Systems of Land Tenure in Different Countries,” 
published under the sanction of the Cobden Club), 
London, 1870, 8vo . — Ein Winter in Italien , etc., 
Magdeburg, 1876, 8vo. — Vergleichende Cultur- 
bilder aus den vier europdischen M ill ionensta die n , 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — Slrrifzuge durch die 
KUsten und Inseln des Archipels , und des ioni- 
schen Metres, Berlin, 1878, Svo.— (6) Articles in 
the Vierteljahrschrift : 1863 — 44 Die Baumwolleu- 
noth,” “Stoats- und Kommunal-budgeta,” “Gesch- 
ichte, Statistik und Volks wirthschaft, ” “Zur Frage 
der beaten Heeresverfassung.” 1864 — “Oester- 
reich und die Ilandelsfreiheit” 1865 — 44 Die 
Bewegung fUr Wohnungsreform ” (pt ii. 1866). 
1866 — 4 4 Sachsen am Bcheidewege. ” 1867 — 44 Die 
xehnte Gruppe auf der Pariser Ausstelhmg” 
(workmen** dwellings), 44 Die Hypothekenuoth in 
Norddeutschland.” 1868— 44 Wah rung und Preiser 
1869— 14 Vom Wegezoll und seinera mbglichen 
Ersatze/* <4 Ueber Hauabau - Uiitemehrnmig ini 
GeUte der Zeit,** 44 Gedanken fiber die Herkunft 
der Sprache M (continued in subsequent numbers). 
1871— 44 Auf kosmopolitiseber Fahrt.” 1874 — 

44 Ueber die wirthschaftliche Zukunft des osmau- 
lechen Reiches,'* “Ein Rilckblick auf die Geachichte 


des lebenden Geschlecbta aus fcrtllohen und psrsttn- 
liohen Perspektiveu.” 1875 — 44 Kune Wechstl* 
ziele zur Vorbougung der Handelskrisen/* 44 Die 
haudelspolittsche Greuzzollfrage vor dem 16ten 
Kongrcsse der deutschcn Volks wirtlie in Mfinchen, 0 
“Die haudelspolitiscbe Grenzioll frage vor dem 
deutschen Reichstags,” 4 4 Die warnende Dynamit 
explosion in Breinerhaven.” 1876 — 44 Der Plan 
ciner Knverbuug samtlicher Kisenbahuen in 
Deutschland durcii das Reich." c. a. K. 

FAUCHER, LfUw (1803-1864), bora at 
Limoges, died at Paris. A man of action 
rather than a thinker, at once a politician and 
an economist, he led a varied life. His first 
occupation was that of a teacher in the 
humblest sphere, but his essentially energetic 
temperament soon drew him into in ora active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 had scarcely 
terminated before ho joined the Temps , a paper 
belonging to Jacques Costc, and ho remained 
working on it, side by side with Duasard, up 
to 1833. lie then joined the Const Uutimnel, 
and also worked on tile Lien public, a short- 
lived journal, and finally, in 1834, on the 
Courrier Franpiis, of which he became chief 
editor in 1S39. It was at this time that he 
published his work Jk la re forme des prisons, 

8 vo, 1838, and soon afterwards LTnum du 
midi , which, to checkmate the German Zoll- 
verein, proposed a customs association between 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain, 1837* 
1842, in 8 vo. F&ucher was, after 3 834, a con- 
stant contributor to the Rerue des tleujr tmmdes ; 
his solxjr and exact, style, contrasting with his 
impulsive ideas, rendered him {topuiar with the 
readers of that journal. He road, iu 1843, his 
lUcherckcs snr Vor el mir V argent lie fore the 
Academy of morn} and political sciences, and 
entered it in 1849. Meanwhile he commenced 
publishing, in 1845, his Etudes mr V Arujlctem, 

2 vola. 8 vo, a very interesting work which, 
though now of course out of date, may still 
Ihj read with pleasure. The city of Reims 
elected him, in 1846, to a seat in the 
chamber of deputies, where he urged, but in 
vain, the issue by the bank of France and 
the departmental banks of notes of 100 francs 
(*£4), a step in the direction of progress wlueh 
was not taken till 1848. Meanwhile Faucher 
turned with increasing force towards those 
occupations for which he had a special taste. 
fTc was one of the most active movers in the 
free- trade campaign in France of 2846*47 — 
which was itself a pro {« ration for the campaign 
against socialism, Twoworks of his, JJnmjsthm 
de Jjonis Blanc , ou U travail, V association, et 
VimpU, 1 vol. 16mo, and I>u droit an tramil, 

1 vol. 8vo, testify to his labours in this dim* 
tion. He became a representative of the people 
successively at the constituent and legislative 
assemblies. . After this time politics, **td fbr a 
moment, during the period of transition, finance, 
absorbed him. He discussed quest i o n s 
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iieotod with the budget and the income* tax, 
which last lie opposed. Unfortunately also he 
gradually gave up economics for politics. Thus, 
in November 1849 he opposed the abolition of 
the law for the restriction of combinations 
among workmen, and in June 1851 he abstained 
from voting on Sainte - Beuve’s resolution in 
favour of commercial liberty. On the 20th 
December 1848 the president of the republic 
placed in his hands the portfolio of public 
works, an office which he exchanged, the 29 th of 
the same month, for the ministry of the interior. 
His unwonted intervention in the elections 
compelled him to quit office after a stormy 
sitting of the assembly, in which he defended 
a bad cause with a courage worthy of better 
things. He was intrusted again, oil the 16th 
April 1851, with the office of minister of the 
interior only to be deprived of it on the 26tli 
October following. His bias towards absolute 
government had led the man who was seeking 
power to imagine that he would fmd in L&ra 
Fauoher a useful ally in the government which 
arose after the coup d'etat of the 2nd Decem- 
ber. But L&ro Faucher, when appointed on 
the consultative commissions which the prince- 
president joined in the character of a protector, 
entered his protest against him with a rather noisy 
indignation, and then retired into private life, 
devoting himself to economic work in the Bcvue 
des deux mondes, the Journal dee teonomistes, 
and other similar publications. If something 
was wanting in Leon Faucher a character, bis 
honourable disinterestedness was at all events 
highly appreciated by all parties. a. c. f. 

FAUQUIER, Francis (1704 T- 1768), 
author of An Essay on Ways and Means of 
raising money for Ute support of the present war 
without increasing the public debts, 1756, was 
Lieu tenant Governor of Virginia from 1758 to 
1768, aud in that capacity is said to have 
written to Mr* Pitt about 1760 warning him 
against a project of taxing the colonies. 

His Emay maintains that the poor cannot 
themselves pay any tax, since taxes levied from 
them necessarily raise the price of labour, and 
thus ultimately fall on the consumer, or “ man 
of fortune who lives on his income.” To the 
41 consumer,” therefore, the best tax would be 
that which is subject to the fewest deductions 
before reaching the exchequer, and this, 
Fauquier thought, would be a tax on houses 
roughly proportioned to their value. To the 
2nd edition, 1756, he added a postscript in 
which he declared that his only object was to 
recommend the plan of raising sufficient revenue 
to meet expenses instead of contracting debt, and 
proposed a graduated capitation tax as a possible 
substitute for the house tax (see Decker). 

dictionary of National Biography, vol. xviii 
p* 249.] <», 

FAVOURED, Most, Nation Claus*. See 
Mowr Favoujisd Nation Clause, 


FAVRE, Antoine, also Fabeb and Fauri 
(1587-1624), chief president of the senate of 
Savoy, the father of the French grammarian 
Vangelas, and friend of St Francis of Soles, 
was one of the most distinguished writers of 
his time on Roman law and jurisprudence. 

Besides other miscellaneous writings, such as 
a tragedy ( Lee Oordiem ), and sacred poetry, he 
wrote a short treatise, De variis nummariorum 
debiUrrum eolutumibus (Lyons, 1598, and Niim- 
borg, 1622), which, according to Michaud's Bio* 
graphie Universelle , was directed against the 
more liberal views of Dumouiin (Molinaeus, 
q*v.) on usury and interest E. ca. 

FAWCETT, Henry (1838-1884), was bom 
at Salisbury, and died at Cambridge. He 
was educated at King’s College School and at 
Cambridge, where he migrated from Peterhouse 
to Trinity Hall. He graduated seventh wrangler 
in 1856, and was elected to a fellowship at 
Trinity Hall in the same year. In 1858 he 
was suddenly deprived of his eyesight by an 
accidental shot from his father's gun, but the 
infliction of this, perhaps the most serious and 
disheartening of all physical calamities, did not 
cause him to swerve from the intention to entei 
public life which had been formed in early 
boyhood. He de!ii>erately set himself to smoke 
and to improve his taste for music, because 
these occupations would help him to pass his 
time independently of the attentions of other 
persons. He walked, rode, skated, and fished, 
aud throughout his public career he eagerly 
promoted any promising scheme for the 
encouragement of habits of self-reliance and 
means of self-support on the part of the blind. 
After his accident he returned to Cambridge, 
where he resided for some time. In 1863 ha 
published a Manual of Political Economy , 
which commanded a wide sale, and was re- 
issued in successive editions, until at the time 
of his death it had readied a sixth. In the same 
year (that of 1863) he was elected professor of 
political economy, and he continued to bold 
this ap{>ointnient throughout his life, re- 
publishing in the form of books more than 
one course of the lectures which he had delivered 
from the chair. In 1867 he married Miss 
Millicent Garrett, and in 1877 he was for some 
little while a candidate for the mastership of 
Trinity Hall, finally withdrawing, together 
with the Kev. Henry Latham, in favour of 
Sir Henry Maine. Meanwhile he had, after 
standing and then withdrawing as a candidate 
for the parliamentary representation of South- 
wark in 1860, and contesting Cambridge and 
Brighton unsuccessfully in 1868, been elected 
for the latter constituency at the general election 
of 1865, and had entered Parliament os an 
advanced liberal In the House he adopted an 
Independent attitude on more than one oooasion. 
He supported Mill in the proposed extension of 
the suffr age to women ; he advocated the In* 
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elusion of the agricultural labourers within the 
range of the Factory Acts ; he pressed for the 
abolition of religious tests in the Universities in 
1870 ; he separated from the Birmingham 
League on the question of national education, 
and he was largely instrumental in defeating 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill in 1874. 
But it was as “member for India,” as he came 
to be called, that he won esjweially a reputa- 
tion, and it was in this capacity that he 
occupied the most distinctive position. He 
devoted considerable attention to the study 
and improvement of Indian finance, which he 
regarded as the key to the successful and useful 
government of India. He maintained that 
India was manifestly a poor country, associated 
in partnership with a rich country like England, 
and that in the terms and regulations of this 
partnership there should be the most scrupulous 
avoidance of anything that savoured of meanness 
or injustice. The account* keeping should be 
at once strict and clear, and the budget, instead 
of being discussed at the fag-end of the session, 
should be introduced at an earlier period and 
carefully examined, and, if need be, severely 
criticised. But, while the finances of India 
required this vigilant watchfulness, the Indians 
themselves were unrepresented in Parliament, 
and the government officials were, not un 
naturally, inclined to resent unpleasant inquiries. 
Fawcett, however, overcame official opposition, 
and secured the full investigation of these 
matters before parliamentary committees. He 
wrote some articles on the subject for the 
monthly magazines, in which he showed that 
the revenue of the Indian government was in- 
elastic, while its expenditure was elastic and 
increasing. The revenue derived from the 
land tax was settled in perpetuity in gome 
districts, aud for long periods in others. The 
revenue derived from the cultivation of opium 
as a government monopoly, or from taxes on 
its exportation, was precarious. The salt tax 
was imposed on a prime necessity of Indian 
life, and the other sources of revenue were 
inconsiderable. But the expenditure was con- 
tinually growing. The cost of the civil service 
and of tie army was increasing, the burden of 
the interest of the debt, which had to be re- 
mitted to England, was rendered heavier by the 
fall in exchange, and the execution of expensive 
works of irrigation and railway construction, and 
there was no surplus to meet such recurring 
emergencies as a famine. The practical sagacity 
and sober common sense with which Fawcett 
addressed himself to the consideration of these 
questions of finance, which his training as an 
economist fitted him to handle, the generous 
hatred of injustice and oppression which led him 
to insist on the strictest equity in the relations 
of England to India, the appreciation of plain 
simple principles, which inclined him to interest 
the public in a few broad considerations of 


importance, and the resolute independence with 
which he persevered in his inquiries, wars 
perhaps the most conspicuous features of his 
character, and they revealed themselves also 
in his attitude on other questions of political 
interest and in his writings on economic matters. 
Ho opposed the extension of the Factory Acts 
to adult women for fear of undermining their 
independence, and he urged the preservation of 
commons in the interest of the neglected 
agricultural labourer. In the election of 1874 
he was defeated at Brighton, but was almost 
immediately selected as a candidate for Hackney. 
He was successfully rctumod, and occupied this 
seat, in spite of differences, frankly confessed 
and courageously maintained, with sections of 
his constituents, until his death. In 1880. 
on the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, 
he was offered, and accepted, the }>oet of Post- 
master-General, when he introduced some 
changes of practical convenience, and some 
reforms designed to elicit and render easier 
the thrift of the poor. His administration was 
allowed on all sides to be most successful, and 
to afford evidence of the possession cf practical 
qualities of a high order. “He regarded the 
post-office,” writes his biographer, “as an 
engine for diffusing knowledge, expanding 
trade, increasing prosperity, encouraging family 
corresjK>ndence, aud facilitating thrift” In 
1882 he was attacked by an illness which 
aroused a remarkable amount of public 
symjjathy. From this illness he eventually 
recovered, but* in 1884 he succumbed rapidly 
to the effects of a chill. After his death Mr. 
Gladstone, writing to his father, declared that 
there bad been no public man of » ur day 
whose remarkable qualities had been more fully 
recognised by liis fellow-countrymen, and more 
deeply embedded in their memories. These 
qualities were, as it has been already attempted 
to show, largely of a practical order, and he 
cannot be said to have contributed much to 
the development of economic theory, though 
his powers of cx{>osition were considerable. 
His love of independence and abhorrence of 
pauperism were shown in two little book# — 
one on the Economic Position of the British 
Labourer, and the other on Pauperism, and he 
strenuously opposed any scheme of social re- 
form which promised, by invoking the power 
and resources of the state, to endanger individual 
initiative and discourage private experiments* 
This spirit was also shown in the new chapter 
on State Socialism, which he added to the 
sixth edition of his Manual, He was, in fact, 
a faithful disciple of that school of economic 
thought which inclined in the direction of 
emphasising individual liberty and limiting 
the interference of the state, although he was 
willing enough that the state should endeavour 
to elicit thrift and self-help through the 
medium of the poet -office, or protect tin 
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interest* of those who could not defend them- 
selves — such as children who needed education, 
or agricultural labourers who were deprived of 
commons. His ManiuU was in the main, and 
it was intended to be, an abridgment of Mill's 
larger work, but he added materials of his own 
on suoh practical subjects as Co-operation and 
the Poor Law. His Free 2'radc and Protection 
was also, together with apt and recent illustra- 
tions drawn from the practice and facts of 
eommerce, an exposition of orthodox theory. 
A biography of him has been written by Sir 
Leslie Stephen under the title Life of Henry 
Fawcett (1885). From this biography the 
appended list of his books is taken — 

A Manual qf J W itical Economy , 18G3 (sixth 
edition, 1888). — The Economic J Position of the 
Jtritish iMhourer , 1885. — Paujitrism : iff Causes 
and Hemetlies, 1871. — Essays and Lectures on 
Social and Political Subjects, by Professor and 
Mrs. Fawcett, 1872. — Speeches on none Current 
Political Questions, 1873. — Free Trade and 
Protection, 1878. — Indian Finance, 1880. See 
also L. L. Price's Short History of Political 
Economy in England. L. I.. P. 

FAXARIX). See Fa.? a it no. 

FEALTY. It was the peculiar characteristic 
of the feudal system that the political position 
of individuals was determined by their relation 
to the land. The man who held land of another 
was for some purjwses his subject, or at ler*st 
Ins dependent. The tenant became his lord’s 
man (l>at. homd) ; did homage to him, and took 
an oath of fealty (fidelity) to him. On this 
principle, onlv those who held directly from 
the crown should have taken an oath of fealty 
to the king, whilst their sub- tenants should 
have taken the oath of fealty only to them. 
In some countries this was the case. But in 
England William 1. at the great council of 
Salisbury compelled all landed men to take an 
oath of fealty u> him. The obligation of this 
oath would override that of fealty to an im- 
mediate lord, if the two happened to conflict. 
An oath of fealty is still technically due from 
a freehold tenant to his lord, if any lord can be 
found ; but it is never exacted (see Freehold, 
Historical ; Freehold, Legal), f. c. m . 

FEDERAL CO-OPERATION. The federal 
principle is to be traced, in one form or other, 
in most of the organisations of any importance 
which make up the British eo-oporative move- 
ment. Its development has not been primarily 
due to any school of theory, but to considerations 
of economy and stability. Obviously, if the 
co-operative movement was to oonsist of any- 
thing more than a number of local societies, 
with no common policy, centre, or organisation, 
tome federal arrangement would be necessary, — 
either that, or something in the nature of an 
amalgamation. The oo-operators hold-— and it 
would seem that experience justifies the opinion 
— that the combination of autonomy for purely 


local purposes, and federation for general 
purposes, is the best working form of constitu- 
tion. It gives at once a large measure of 
liberty, together with all the advantages and 
economies to be derived from mutual organis 
ation. The federal theory of government 
adopted by the co-operators is based simply on 
expediency and experience. As the movement 
lias grown, so it has become advisable to 
provide, not for the supersession of local effort 
by any form of central administration, but for 
the better co ordinating and more effective 
interaction, for the common benefit of local 
effort and organisation. But though federalism 
has been of sjKjut&neous growth, the massing 
of local effort and resources for common 
puqioses has inevitably had a stimulating effect, 
in its turn, ou the movement as a whole. Thu 
federal embodiments tend to become pro- 
pagandist Kxiies ; their advice and help is 
sought by the weaker members of the associated 
groups, and they increasingly focus the opinions 
of the main body on matters affecting their 
social and political interest. 

The Co-o|*erative Union, to which most of 
the societies are attached, provides a sort of con- 
sultative and ad vising executive for the movement, 
and organises an annual congress, attended by 
delegat* f from the united societies. It is 
largely due to the influence of the union that 
such extraordinary uniformity characterises the 
constitution and methods of the societies. No 
pains are spared in devising the very best rules, 
as a guide to local effort ; and the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1876, of which the 
union is the parent, forms the legislative basis 
for these rules. An amended act, promoted by 
the Co-oj>erative Union, was passed in 1893. 
'idie functions of the executive of the union, 
which is known as the central board, are declared 
to be to act as (a) a board of legal and general 
advice in all matters relating to the business and 
interest of societies as co-ojx?rative associations ; 
(b) a statistical bureau, collecting and collating 
for the free use of societies every kind of informa- 
tion likely to be of service to them ; (c) a 
propagandist agency for the dissemination of 
principles of eo-operation throughout both Great 
Brit ain and Ireland, and afterwards to the world 
at large. No society is admitted to the union 
unless its management is of a representative 
character, nor unless it accepts the principles 
enunciated by the union for the furtherance of 
truthfulness, justice, and economy in produc- 
tion and exchange. The name of Mr. Vansifc- 
tart Nralb, who wrote the article Co-opera- 
tion, Social Aspects of, in this Dictionary, 
will always be associated with the Co-operative 
Union, of which he was secretary for many years, 
and to which he devoted infinite labour. The 
headquarters of the union are at Bank Build- 
ings, Nicholas Croft, Manchester. There are 
some oo-oper&tive societies unaffiliated to the 
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union, but the majority reoognise the advantages 
which it offers, and subscribe to its funds, take 
part in the election of its executive, and send 
their delegates to the annual congresses. 

The two co-operative wholesale societies — one 
of which embraces England and Wales, the 
other Scotland — are in many ways the most 
remarkable and powerful workmen's organisa- 
tions in the world. Both are due to federal 
developments. The two federations are, in the 
first place, wholesale agents for the supply 
of their constituents, the retail stores. The 
capital is accumulated in precisely the same 
way as in the stores, which are conducted on 
what is known as the Rochdale system. Thus 
a society, on applying for membership, has to 
take up so many shares — not less than three £5 
shares for every twenty members, or fractional 
part of twenty — on which it pays, on admission, 
not less than one shilling on each share. These 
shares are transferable only — that is to say, 
they may not be withdrawn, but only disposed 
of to some other society within the federa- 
tion. No dividends on purchases or interest 
on capital (which is fixed at 5 per cent) c&u be 
withdrawn until such time as the shares are 
fully paid up. The usual plan is to allow the 
dividends and interest to accumulate until tills 
shareholding qualification is reached. But the 
object of the wholesale societies is not to make 
profit, but to effect economi&s for their constit- 
uents by direct and effective purchasing. Their 
operations are conducted on such a gigantic 
scale that they are enabled to command the 
best terms to be had in the market ; and with 
their fleet of half-a-dozen steamers, their buyers 
in different parts of the world, and their system 
of cash trading, they are practically independent 
of the middleman. At the end of 1909 there 
were 1244 societies, comprising 2,170,829 mem- 
bers embraced by the English federation, with 
a share capital of £28,838,033, and invest- 
ments amounting to £18,792,602, whilst the 
sales for the year stood at £85,856,913. The 
Scottish society’s share capital at the same 
date amounted to £5,245,820, and its trade for 
the year was £22,714,409. These two federa- 
tions, though distinct in their constitution, 
work together in many ways in making their 
purchases ; so that the combined influence of 
the British co-operators is brought to bear upon 
the markets of the world. The federal agencies 
have many advantages not possessed by the 
ordinary trader. They are practically free from 
bad debts, as the societies are only allowed 
the briefest credit ; their dealings are not specu- 
lative, inasmuch as their constituents provide an 
assured market whose demands can be foreseen 
with practical certainty from year to year ; and 
their expenses for travelling and advertisements 
are very small. The cost of management is also 
extremely low. The constitution of the societies 
Is on the basis of membership, not of stock. 


The societies composing “the wholesale* 9 may 
nominate one representative for every 500 of 
its mem bars, to represent them at the general 
or branch meetings, which are held quarterly. 
These meetings examine the balance sheet, 
and discuss the proposals submitted by the 
directors of the society, who in their turn are 
elected by the retail societies. In addition te 
acting as wholesale purchasers, both the English 
and Soottish wholesale societies have started 
manufacturing on a considerable scale, the 
branches of industry selected being those for 
which there is the moet constant and regular 
demand — such, for instance, as boots, ready 
made clothes, furniture, flour, soap, and so on. 

The federal principle has also been adopted 
for many years in the co-operative flour-mills, 
many of which exist in the northern and 
midland counties. There is no need to enter 
into details as to these bodies, which are 
conducted on the same basiB as that of the 
co-operative wholesale societies, a fixed rate of 
I interest being paid on capital, whilst the 
savings effected after paying working expenses 
and depreciation are returned to the share- 
holders’ societies in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. These mills, however, form 
a highly important part in the economy of 
co-operation ; and they have served more than 
once to break up flour rings ; whilst their 
influence on the prices of bread affects others 
besides co operators. 

The Co-operative Insurance Society is an- 
other federal association which has been pro- 
moted, for fire and life insurance, amongst 
co-operators. The Co-operative Newspaper 
Society conducts a weekly paper, the Co-operative 
Xeics, its shares being subscribed for the most 
part by co-operative societies, though there are 
a certain number of individual members. A 
good many co-operative productive societies 
are conducted partly on a federal, and partly 
on an individual basis, the capital being found, 
and the direction provided, by co-operative 
societies and individual co-operators as wolL 

Something must be said upon the controversy 
as to the merits or demerits of co-operative pro- 
duction conducted upon the federal principle. 
The main arguments of the anti -federalists 
are based upon the fact that under the federal 
system the consumer and not the producer 
receives the first consideration —manufacture 
is carried on, not for the benefit of the 
workman but for the use of those whom he 
serves, though now in the Soottish Whole* 
sale Society the workers receive a share in the 
profits. This school would be appeased in 
part if the workmen were allowed to sham In 
the profits and management with tbs consumers, 
and various schemes have been put forward 
with the view of detaching the productive 
departments from the co-operative wholesale 
societies, and placing them under the director* 
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ship of the workmen employed. It is claimed j 
also that tinder the federal system there is 
an absence of that spontaneity and scope 
for free development which alone can oall forth 
the spirit and energy which must be the 
inspiration of co-operative production. On 
the other hand, the federalists point to what 
has been attained by their system, and to 
the comparatively scanty results of co-operative 
production carried on independently of the 
consumer. A considerable section of this 
school contend that co-operation is not con- 
cerned with profit-making, though the dividend 
is a feature of all the societies, but with a 
system of production and distribution based 
upon use. They hold, however, that good 
wages, good hours, good surroundings, and 
general conditions of work are on the whole 
more advantageous to the workmen than a 
problematical share in more or less speculative 
profits. As to management, they take the 
line that it is impossible for the workmen 
to hold the balance true in matters of work- 
shop administration ; and it must be confessed 
that a study of the history of co-operative 
production bears out this fact (see Co-operaiivt 
JYoduetion , by Benjamin Jones). Though 
an award based upon the achievements of 
the two schools is by no means conclusive as 
to their merits, yet the controversy is coming 
to turn more and more on results, and the 
increased attention paid to the interests of 
labour by the federated societies may perhaps 
in time satisfy those who claim — and rightly 
claim — that the interests of the workman- 
consumer can never be served by depreciating 
the value of labour. It is, however, evident 
that experiments will continue to be freely 
tried in conducting co-ojKjration on a basis in 
which federalism plays no part, and in which 
the consumer does nothing more than trade 
with the workmen associated in production. 

(See Co-operative Wholesale &k'ietj/’s Annual* i, 
published at Balloon Street, Manchester ; and Rc- 
por*i of A nnual Congress (f the Co-operat ive Un ion, \ 
f Buildings , N icholas Croft, M anchester. Also 
Co-partnership, published by Co -partnership Pub- 
lishers, Limited] v. M. 

FEDERATION, Commkrcial, as applied to 
the British empire, aims at establishing closer 
and more favourable trade relations between the 
colonies and the mother land than those which 
now prevail. When Great Britain, commencing 
in 1846, adopted the principle of free trade, 
she finally abandoned the right which she had 
previously exercised of directly regulating the 
commercial relations of the colonies. Those 
colonies had up to that time enjoyed advantages 
over foreign countries in British markets for 
njjny of their products, and in return they had 
often submitted to trade restrictions imposed by 
the imperial parliament They were now to 
r *©«ve no better and no worse commercial 


treatment than foreign countries ; they were on 
the other hand to be left quite free to frame 
such trade policies as seemed to themselves best 
without reference to other interests than their 
own. The result has been the adoption of 
extremely divergent systems in different parts 
of the empire. While the United Kingdom 
has followed out the principle of free trade, 
imposing duties for revenue alone, several of 
the most important self-governing colonies have 
adopted tariffs intended not only to produce 
revenues, but to artificially develop local 
industries by shutting out the products of other 
countries and even those of Britain itself. 

In thus having no fiscal system common to 
all its parts, the British empire occupies a 
jjosition peculiar among all the nations of the 
world. The fact is accounted for in part by 
the extremely anomalous composition of the 
empire. 44 In it we find communities existing 
under widely different conditions, some with 
vast populations concentrated in a small space, 
while others have their inhabitants thinly 
scattered over immense areas. Some with wealth 
which lends itself readily to direct taxation, 
others which can only collect revenue easily at 
the ports ; some chiefly engaged in manufacture, 
others in the production of food and raw 
material ; some with capital and cheap labour 
in such abundance that they can cheerfully face 
any competitors, others under severe pressure 
from the competition of commercially hostile 
neighbours more rich and numerous than them- 
selves M ( Imperial Federation, Parkin, p. 279). 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
this very variety of condition might have been 
turned to account in forming a common system. 
But no serious effort was made to check the 
tendency to commercial separation on account 
of two false assumptions on the part of political 
thinkers of the last generation. The first of 
these was that all other nations would soon 
follow the example of Great Britain in the 
adoption of free trade : the second, that the 
| growth of the great colonies must inevitably 
result in their separation from the empire. 
The persistent advance of protective systems 
abroad has turned attention to commercial 
federation as a means of maintaining industrial 
prosperity: the growing belief that the empire 
can and should be held together lias led to 
its consideration as helpful to the maintenance 
of political union. 

All known precedents lead us to associate the 
idea of commercial federation with that of 
political federation. In the existing federal 
systems with which we are familiar, such as 
those of the United States, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary, and Canada, freedom of 
internal trade has been the result, even where 
it has not been the fundamental condition, of 
political unity. In the system which has been 
proposed for the Australasian ooloniee one of the 
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chief objects aimed at is the name freedom of in* 
ternal trade. Free commercial intercourse, in- 
deed, seems one of the most distinctive marks of 
national unity. 1 1 appeals directly to the masses, 
and gives at once a sense of mutual interest and 
mutual benefit. A common flag and common ap- 
pliances for defeuco may mean more in times of 
danger : under the normal conditions of peace, 
the unhindered movement of commerce has the 
greater significance as a mark of common national 
life. The tendency, therefore, to look to com- 
mercial unity as a bond of nationul unity is 
natural and reasonable. Different methods have 
been suggested by which a greater or less degree 
of commercial unity may bo attained. 

1. By general adoption throughout the whole 
extent of the empire of the system of free 
trade as it prevails in Great Britain. The 
existence of high tariffs in many of the colonies, 
and especially of those imposed on great 
numbers of articles in order to give protection 
of local industries, certainly tends to weaken 
the sense of community of interest which is the 
strongest of national bonds. Earl Grey has 
pointed out ( Commercial Policy of the British 
Colonics, 1SUX), that a feeling of annoyance has 
not unnaturally been caused among the 
merchants and manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom by finding the products of British 
industry prevented from competing on equal 
terms with similar goods produced in the 
colonies, while at the same time narrow feelings 
of commercial jealousy have been fostered in 
the colonies. He continues: “ It is not 
only between this country and the colonies 
but between the different colonies with each 
other that feelings of animosity have been 
excited by the measures adopted in pursuance 
of the policy of protection. A few years ago 
bitter, and just, complaints were made in 
Tasmania of the conduct of their neighbours in 
Victoria in imposing duties on the fruits of' 
Tasmania to protect their own growers from 
their competition. There have been disputes 
of the same nature between Victoria and New 
South Wales, and between New South Wales 
and Queensland, and quite lately threats at 
least of a tariff war between Canada and New- 
foundland. In this manner it is to be feared 
that feelings far from favourable to the main- 
tenance of a firm union of all parts of the 
empire must have been created both in this 
country and in the colon ies.” 

The federation of the Australian colonies, 
the amalgamation of Newfoundland with the 
Dominion, will put an end to the conflict of 
interests between these colonies ; it is not so easy 
to find a solution as complete where the interests 
of the United Kingdom and the colonies 
in the same way are opposed to each other. 
Purely protective tariffs could be removed ; to 
do the same with ordinary tariffs, often 
necessarily high, would not be easy. Even the 


United Kingdom would suffer considerable lose 
of revenue if the duties were remitted on the 
tea, coffee, aud one or two other articles subjeot 
to duty imported from India, Ceylon, and other 
jwrts of the empire. But the chief difliculiy 
would occur in the eolonios, which, great and 
small, depend chiefly upou import duties for 
their public revenues. In most cases the bulk 
of these imjvorts come from the United Kingdom 
or from other colonics. Inter-imperial freedom 
of trade would therefore leave a very large 
amount of necessary revenue to be raised by 
direct taxation. To such taxation tho objection 
felt in most of the colonies is so decisive as to 
render impracticable its substitution for import 
duties. Complete freedom of trade within the 
empire, therefore, such as exists between the 
different parts of the United Kingdom, of 
Canada, of the United States, or of Germany, is 
at preseut admitted to bo impossible. Still the 
abolition of protective duties throughout the 
colonies, and the limitation to a few articles of 
import duties iuqtosed for revenue alone, would 
be a great advance towards commercial union. 
The desire, felt as strongly in many of the 
colonies as in foreign countries, to build up 
manufacturing industries, and the belief that 
tliis can best be done by protective tariffs, are 
the chief obstacles to the adoption of this 
policy. There are indications, not as yet en- 
tirely decisive, that in the colonies, as in the 
United States, faith in the protective system of 
developing industries is giving way. Should 
this change of public opinion go on, the prospect* 
of commercial union by means of greater free- 
dom of trade will be improved. 

2. A system of preferential tariffs has been 
proj>osed in order to secure some measure of 
commercial federation while recognising existing 
differences of policy. Under this system, while 
each self-governing division of the empire 
would be left as free as before to choose between 
a tariff for protection or one merely for revenue 
purposes, it would be bound to make a fixed 
discrimination in favour of countries within the 
empire as against countries without it The 
advocates of preferential tariffs for the empire 
claim that by them several important results 
would bo secured. The preference given to 
colonial products in the home market would, it 
is believed, tend to direct emigration towards 
countries under the British flag, thus retaining 
as citizens great numbers of emigrants who 
now go away to add to the strength of foreign 
nations. This increased colonial population, 
with its greater productive power, would 
gradually make the empire almost entirely 
independent of other countries for supplies of 
food and raw material of manufacture s it would 
also furnish a large, friendly, and constantly 
increasing market for the output of British 
manufactures. 'The immense extent of the 
national territory and the variety of ite produc- 
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tions are facts which are relied upon to givo 
weight to these argumonts for preferential 
tariffs. The undeveloped or half developed 
areas under the British hag in every zone pro- 
duce almost every kind of food, every raw 
material of manufacture, every article of use 
and luxury. The sufficient application of 
labour and capital, it is argued, is all that is 
necessary to bring production up to the level of 
national consumption. The overflowing popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and its super- 
abundant capital would thus find the necessary 
outlet within the empire, and the colonies in 
these respects would receive what they most 
need. It is even asserted that if the resources 
of the empire were fully developed there would, 
be no need to draw upon other parts of the world 
for any article of commerce, and that within a 
measurable time the supply of her colonies and 
dependencies would furnish full occupation for 
the factories of the United Kingdom. 

Another argument has had much weight. 
The belief of the early advocates of free trade 
that all nations would be led to adopt that 
system having proved fallacious, it is now claimed 
that preferential tariffs within the empire will 
prove the best means of obtaining better trade 
relations with foreign protective countries. At 
present, for instance, the Uuited Kingdom 
continues to give free admittance to American 
products, although the United States show an 
increasing tendency to impose duties for the 
express purpose of keeping out British and 
other goods, and so securing the home market 
for the home manufacturer. Cut off by a pre- 
ferential tariff from free access to what is his 
best market the American, it is said, would be 
glad to make concessions in order to regain his 
old privileges. In this case a preferential tariff 
would be a temporary expedient for coercing 
protective nations into a greater or an absolute 
freedom of trade. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of adopting 
a preferential tariff are obvious. The United 
Kingdom still depends upon foreign countries 
more than 75 percent of its imports: these 
would bo taxed to favour countries which 
furnish less than 25 per cent. Granting that 
the empire can produce within itself all that 
it requires, a lengthened period must elapse before 
it actually does so, aud thero still remains the 
doubt whether natural conditions would allow 
the products to be supplied as cheaply by places 
within the empire as by places without it 
Sir Rawson Rawson has pointed out {Analysis 
oj the Maritime Trade of the United Kingdom) as 
an important consideration, “the inconvenience, 
expense, and intolerable delay that would be 
imposed upon commerce by the revival in 
England, and the universal adoption elsew f here, 
not only of a duty upon every article, but of a 
discriminating duty upon every article, which 
would necessitate the revival of the system of 


certificates of origin. ... Its re- imposition hers 
and its universal introduction into every part 
of the empire, considering the immense increase 
of trade at the present day, would strike a 
blow at the freedom of commerce which would 
go far to counteract any advantage arising from 
the proposed difference in the rate of duty/' 

3. A plan for preferential tariffs within the 
empire was submitted to the colonial conference 
of 1887 by Mr. Hoffmeyer, one of the represen- 
tatives from Cajm Colony. Mr. Hoffmeyer, in 
proposing that on all produce imported into the 
United Kingdom and the colonies from foreign 
countries a small fixed duty should be levied 
over and above any duty which like imports 
had to pay when coming from British countries, 
added the important condition that the revenues 
derived from this additional duty should be 
paid into a common fund for national defenoe. 
Such a plan, he said, would “ establish a feeling 
on the part of the colonies that whilst they 
were paying for the defence of the empire they 
were at the same time enjoying in British 
markets and inter-colonial markets certain 
advantages which foreigners did not enjoy. 
That would establish a connecting link between 
the colonies mutually as well as between the 
colonies and the empire also, such as is not at 
present in existence, and which might further 
develop by and by into a most powerful bond 
of union” ( Proceedings Col . Conference, 1887 , 
vol. i.). Mr. Hoffmeyer estimated that an 
additional duty of 2 per cent on all imports of 
foreign produce would give a revenue of 
£7,000,000, a sum which would materially 
lessen the burden of taxation for defence. 
Under existing circumstances this method would 
apparently bear heavily upon the mother 
country. Whereas more than 75 per cent of 
the imjorts of the United Kingdom are from 
foreign countries and therefore liable to the 
additional duty, the imports of the colonics arc 
chiefly from the United Kingdom or from other 
parts of the empire, and therefore not in the 
same way liable. In the case of South Africa 
only about 10 per cent of the whole imports 
would pay the duty ; in Australia 15 per cent 
or 20 per cent ; in Canada 35 per cent or 40 
per cent. The distribution of the tax would 
therefore not be at all in proportion to the 
whole volume of trade to be protected. 

The fairness of the impost might be destroyed 
in another way. A section of the empire might 
adopt tariffs practically prohibitive of products 
from other sections. To these latter it would 
be no advantage that still higher duties were 
nominally charged on foreign products. It is 
to be noted, too, that the value of the additional 
duty as a means of raising revenue for defence 
would diminish in exact proportion to the 
attainment of tho other object of preferential 
tariffs, viz. the self-dependence of the empire 
for exports and imi»ort& 
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Hie difficulties, therefore, which confront any 
(dan hitherto suggested, for the commercial 
federation of the empire, are many and great 
On the other hand, if the stringent methods of 
protection adopted by foreign communities arc 
maintained, there is no doubt that tho minds 
of producers, traders, and statesmen alike will 
be turned more and more to seek within the 
empire the free commercial intercourse which 
is denied without The gradual formation of a 
strong political bond may lead to the gradual 
assimilation of commercial systems. Prof. 
Nicholson says ( Britannic Confederation , page 
95): “Nothing is more common than to 
speak of the complicated tariffs and the rested 
interests of the newest colonies as insuperable 
obstacles to any general fiscal reform. As a 
matter of historical fact however, in much less 
than a century the commercial policy of the 
British empire has passed, speaking broadly, 
from the extreme of central regulation to the 
extreme of non-interference, and there is, primd 
facie , no reason why a reaction should not 
occur if such a course is shown to be to the 
mutual advantage of the colonies and the 
mother country.” The confederation of groups 
of colonies like those of Australia and of South 
Africa, carrying with it, as confederation has 
already done in Canada, entire freedom of 
commercial intercourse between the different 
provinces, will do much to reduce the existing 
complexity of tariffs. Any inclination towards 
free trade in the protective colonies, even to 
the extent of lessening the number of articles 
taxed, would render much easier the task of 
arranging these tariffs on a basis of mutual ad- 
vantage throughout the em pire. The a tti tude of 
foreign nations on trade questions will probably 
go far to determine the strength of the forces 
which make for or against commercial federation. 

[See Sir Rawson Rawson’s Synopsis of the Tariffs 
and Trade qf the British Empire. — Sequel to the 
same . — Analysis of the Maritime Trade of the 
United Kingdom 1869 to 1889. — Analysis of the 
Maritime Trade of the United Kingdom 1889 to 
189 l r with special reference to the proposals for the 
establishment of a Zollverein. — G. W. Medley 
(Cobden Club, i892), The Fiscal Federation of the 
Empire. To Britannic Confederation 1892 , Prof. 
J. 8. Nicholson contributes an article on “Tariffs 
and International Commerce,’ 1 and Mr. G. G. 
Chisholm one on “The commerce of the British 
Empire.” Blue book , No. C. 6091 , fully reports 
the discussions of the colonial conference of 1887 
on Mr. Hoffmeyer's scheme for an Imperial Zoll* 
rerein. G. R. Parkin’s Imperial Federation the 
problem of National Unity , gives a chapter to 
Trade and Fiscal Policy. FL 0. Arnold -Forster, 
M.P., edits Tables published by the London Cham- 
ber qf Commerce. Much leaflet and pamphlet 
literature has been published by the United Em- 
pire Trade League, a body “ formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting mutually advantageous trading 
relations between all parts of the British empire 
upon a preferential basis. " The same may be said 


of the Fair Trade League, “ formed to agitate fb« 
such fiscal readjustment as shall prevent the pro- 
ducts of foreign states, which refuse to deal with 
the United Kingdom in fair trade, from unduly 
competing iu British markets with the products 
of home labour : and to promote, by means of 
the bond of commercial union between the mother 
country and her colonies and dependencies, an 
extension of trade with our own empire.” The 
publications of the Imperial Federation League 
discuss impartially the merits of free trade and 
of preferential trade as offering each a possible 
basis of commercial federation. Articles touch- 
ing upon the question have beeu numerous iu 
most of the leading magazines. See also TARIFF 
Reform Movement, App. Vol. 111.] o. ft. P. 

FEE. (a) In English law the term fee means 
an estate of inheritance as distinguished from 
a lesser estate, but in feudal law it was used to 
denote that which was the ** subject of tenure ” 
as opposed to the alod or hereditary estate, for 
which the owner rendered no service to a superior 
(see Fkod ; Challis on Real lYoperly, London, 
1885). 

( b ) Payments made by suitors in courts of 
justice or to the steward of a manor. The 
former are regulated by ancient usage or by 
rules of court, the latter are regulated entirely 
by custom (see Scriven on Copyholds, London, 
1*882). J. R. e. M. 

FEE (Scots law). The right of a tenant or 
“feuar” of land under the feudal system of 
tenure : also reversion and remainder. The 
rules of law relating to fee are based on the 
principle that the fee can never be in pendente , 
for the superior, or lord, is always entitled to 
have a vassal. 

[For the fee in the case of an heir of entail, see 
Entail (Scotland). See Bell’s Prindples qf the 
Ijiw of Scotland, §§ 1713-1715.] A. D. 

FEE SIMPLE. An estate “descendible to 
the heirs generally, that is, simply, without 
restraint to the heirs of the body or the like ” 
(Co. Lilt., lb). It is the greatest estate or 
interest which the law of England permits any 
subject to enjoy in land. In theory the ulti- 
mate ownership belongs to tbs crown. Wil- 
liams (in Principles of the Law of Real Property , 
London, 1892, p. 54), says, “ A small occasional 
quit-rent, with its accompanying relief, suit of 
the court baron, if any such exists, an oath of 
fealty never exacted, are now, it appears the 
ordinary incidents of modern socage tenure” 
(see Digby’s History of the Ixiw of Real 
Property , Oxford, 1884 ; Williams, on Real 
Property, 19th ed. 1901), The owner of 
a fee simple has full power of leasing of 
alienating it, and on his death it descend* 
to the heir of the last person who acquired 
the estate otherwise than by descent 

FEELING OF VALUE. BaeVaur*.* 
FEE TAIL Land is held in fee tail if, ae 
cording to the intention of the original grant* it 
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posses, on the death of any individual owner, to 
one of the descendants of the original donee. 
Land may be held in “ tail general " or in “ tail 
ipeciaL" In the iirst case the grant is made 
to the use of “ A and the heirs of his body,” 
and the land descends to the next heir of the 
original donee according to the rules regulat- 
ing the intestate succession to land held in fee 
simple (see Heir) ; it therefore passes to females 
in default of males of the same degroe. Gifts 
in u tail special M occur much less frequently 
than gifts in tail general, the least rare instance 
being a gift to the use of “ A and the heirs 
male of his body/* in which case female heirs 
ire excluded. If the tenant in tail is in posses- 
sion he can, by the execution and enrolment of 
a disentailing deed, convert the fee tail into a Fee 
Simple (q.v . ), and thus becomes absolute owner 
of the land. If, however, the land is in the pos- 
session of a tenant for life on the death of whom it 
would pass to the tenant in tail, the latter can- 
aot bar tbo entail except with the concurrence 
of the former, who for that purpose is called the 
• ' protector " of the entail. In the case of large 
family estates the land is generally held by a 
tenant for life under the provisions of a settle- 
ment, the tenant in tail being entitled to succeed 
on his death ; and it is usual, as soon as the 
tenant in tail attains his majority, to “ resettle 
the estates ” by barring the entail, giving the 
* former tenant in tail an estate for life and mak- 
ing his next heir tenant in tail in remainder. 
It is one of the common places of popular oratory 
to say that the free movement of land is 
hindered by 11 the law of entail " ; but, as shown 
above, entered land, if not forming part of a 
family settlement, can always be brought under 
the absolute control of the owner ; settlements, 
not entails, impose fetters on land. But even 
these fetters can easily be broken through, as 
under the provisions of the Settled Land Acts 
the tenant for life has, subject to certain excepted 
parts, the power to sell any part of the settled 
(and at his discretion ; and as regards the ex- 
ited parts (mansion-house, heirlooms, etc.), he 
-oar do so subject to the consent of the court 
£For further particulars see Entail, Law of.] 

| K. 8. 

I FELD AGE, see Faldagk. 

I FELT, Joseph B. (1789-1869), was born in 
palem, Massachusetts, and was educated for the 
ipongregational ministry, from which he early 
retired. Throughout his life he engaged in anti- 
quarian researches of a historical and statistical 
Bature. To the eoonomist the most important 
K his writings are : Historical Account of 
Massachusetts Currency, Boston, 1889, pp. 269 ; 
Had the contributions to Collections qf the Ameri - 
mn Statistical Association, voL i., Boston, 1847, 
Hptaining especially Statistics qf Taxation in 
m^achusctts, pp. 221-698. (See Memoir by 
fcnry M. Dexter in Hass, Hist. Soc, Proc., 
■75-76, pp. U3417,) 

vol If. 


FEMALE LABOUR.* The introduction of 
machinery and the growth of the factory system 
effected considerable changes in the condi- 
tions of female labour during the nineteenth 
century in every country where these causer 
have operated. Women in the poorer classes 
had been accustomed to add to the family 
income by casual work, and by spinning or 
weaving for manufacturers in their own homes. 
Much light is thrown on the conditions of 
working women in England, towards the end 
of the 18th century, by Sir F. Eden ( The 
State of the Poor , 1797), but he does not always 
make it quite clear whether the women actually 
worked at the factory or at home. Home work 
was the rule, and of one village Eden remarks 
that “employment for labourers' wives and 
children is much wanted ; they are oftener seen 
basking in the sun in summer, and shivering 
over a stolen wood fire in winter, than in any 
profitable exertions of industry." The use of 
machinery made it economically necessary for 
female labour to be employed at the factory 
itself, and a long uninterrupted working day 
was enforced instead of work at irregular 
intervals varied by household occupations. 
The increased demand for female labour in the 
factory was accompanied by a diminished need 
for their services at home. The questions of 
economic interest which the history of the 
employment of women should explain are (1) 
the extent to which they compete with men ; 
(2) the effect of such competition on the wages 
of men in the same trade ; (8) the effect of ths 
economic independence of women on the rate 
of wages of men in the same class, and hence 
on the income of the family ; (4) the effect of 
the employment of married women in factories 
on the well-being of the family. The first point 
is the only one on which we have statistics 
of any general value. The regulation of 
factories and workshops in which women and 
children work ( vide Factory Acts) has made it 
possible to obtain returns of the numbers of 
males and females in such factories in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is in the textile industries that male and 
female operatives are most frequently to be 
found employed on the same kind of work. 
The factory returns show a steady increase in 
the proportion of female to male operatives since 
1895 (for which year the first compulsory return 
was made). But it is a mistake to suppose that 
this is a proof of displacement of men by women ; 
in several towns male labour has been attracted 
to higher paid occupations (e.g. machine-mak- 
ing), and female operatives have therefore been 
more easily obtainable than male operatives. 

The census of 1011, however, shows that 
female labour is still in the main employed in 
supplying the same needs as a hundred years ago; 
but the work is done in the factory, workshop, 
school, or institution, instead of in the horn*. 
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United Kingdom.— Female Labour in Factories 
and Workshops in 1907, 



Number of 
Women 

Percentage of 
Women over 18. 


and Girls. 

Married. | Widowed. 

Textile Factories . 

679,803 

24 '1 ! 41 

Non -Textile ,, 

773,37 5 

1 163 ! 44 

Workshops . . j 

396,803 

13*1 : 4 9 


Occupations of Women and Girls of 10 pears and 
upwards according to the Census 1911. 


Industry. Number. 

Domestic Offices or Services . . . ‘2.039,040 

Dress 893.29S 

Textile #23,451 

Food, Tobacco, Drink, and Lodging . MMM 

Teaching . 220,470 

Agriculture 187,<»3S 

Commercial 103, M<4 

Sick-Nursing ami Mnixuves . . . 101,200 

Taper, Books, and Stationery . 147, *09 

Metals, Implements, and Conveyances. it»7,4<>!> 

Other and Undefined .... 4«>l,i»7i 

Total occupied . . 


A comparison of tlie census returns since 1850 i 
shows that the employment of women relative ; 
to the female population is increasing in the 
case of younger women, and decreasing amongst 
older women ( General to' port on Census of Eng- 
land and Wales, 1901 , Cd. 2174, p. 50 and 1911, 
Cd. 7018 ; Journal, Royal Statistical Su'idy, 
June 1898). The England and Wales census 
1911 gives the number of married ami widowed ’ 
women returned as occupied as 13*6 per cent of j 
their total number, while 54*5 per cent of the j 
unmarried women and girls over 1 0 years of age 
were returned as occupied. In 1851, the only i 
year for which similar information was compiled, j 
the census report stated that 25 per cent of j 
the wives in Great Britain, and 67 per cent of j 
the widows, were engaged in some extraneous 
occupation. No statistical evidence of the war ; 
changes is available, nor can the cdfect of the : 
post-war conditions of trade be shown. 

The effect of female labour on men's wages, 
and the extent to which it has superseded mens 
labour, are difficult to ascertain. Work requiring 
neither muscular strength nor long training 
would naturally be remunerated at a low rate, 
whether done by men or women, and much of 
the work in which women have superseded men 
is of this nature. Thorold Rogers remarks of 
women’s labour in the 15th century, “that 
women’s work, when of what we may call an 
unskilled kind, was equally well paid with that 
of men,” and at the present time there is ground 
for believing that inequality in the rate of pay- 
ments most frequently to be found when women 
compete with men in work requiring training 
and education. There is not sufficient evidence 
to enable us to judge of the effect of married 
women’s labour on the wage of the husband. 
For its relation to infantile mortality, see papers 
under this heading, in the Journal of the. Royal 


Statistical Society. (Females and Children 
Earnings of ; Factory Acts.) 

[ Ministry of Labour , Repts . and Home Offict 
Factory Inspectors 9 Repts. — C. E. Collet, Women 
in Industry t 1911, Women’s Printing 8oc. , L<1. 
London. — O. Schreiner, Woman and Labour . — 
Report of War Cabinet Committee on Women in 
Industry, 1919, Cd. 185.] 0. E. 0. ; D. M. B. 

FEMALES AND CHILDREN, Earning?* 
of;* Previous to the growth of the factory 
system the earnings of women were principally 
gained by irregular work done at home for 
employers. Women also worked in the fields, 
but rarely for long periods, as such work made 
it necessary for them to leave their homes ; it 
was more highly ]>aid than those industries 
which were carried on by married women in 
their leisure hours. Adam Smith, in speaking 
of the domestic industries, says that “in most 
[>arts of Scotland she is a good spinner who can 
earn 20d. a week." Sir F. Eden (State of the 
Fchyt, 1797) gives the earnings of spinners in 
different parts of England : in Cumberland they 
earned from 4d. to 6d. a day ; at W irks worth 
by worsted -spinning 5Jd to 6d. & day, and by 
cotton -spinning 3s. to 5s. a week ; at South 
Taw ton, in Devonshire, by serge-spinning 6d. 
to 7d. a day ; at Colchester, children of eight or 
nine years of ago spun for 2d. or 3d. a day, and 
women weavers earned 5s. to 5s. 6d. a week. 
At Leicester, women worsted -spinners earned 
Id. to 8d. a day, and at Kil worth 6d. to 10d. f 
children from twelve to fourteen earning about 
6d. a day ; at Kirkby Lonsdale, Underharrow, 
Southam, Inkborough, and Sheffield the women 
earned 4d. to 8d. a day. Whereas the spinners 
at the last- mentioned town earned about 6d. a 
day, washerwomen earned Is. a day and victual a 
The earnings of lacemakers in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire ranged from 6d. to Is. a day, 
a few women in Leighton Buzzard earning as 
much as Is. to la. 3d. In Northamptonshire, 
the lacemakers by hard work earned Id. to l|d. 
an hour, the earnings ranging from 6d. to Is. 2d. 
a day, but the ordinary earnings being about 
8d. to lOd. a day. At Dunstable, the straw 
plaiters earned from 6s. to 12s., children earn- 
ing from 2s. to 4 s. a week. The total earnings in 
the factories were higher. At Carlisle, women 
in the stamperies earned 3s. to 12s. a week ; at 
Manchester in the cotton trade from 6s. to 12s., 
Ss. being the average ; at Birmingham in button- 
making, when in full work, 7s. to 1 0s. a week. 
In Borne cases, however, the wages in cotton 
mills and other factories are put at a very low 
rate, leaving it also somewhat doubtful whether 
the women worked the whole week at the 
factory. Thus, Eden says, that at Newark 
“women and children” earned Is. to 5s. a 
week in the cotton thread mill ; at Northampton 
28. to 5s. ; but at Settle children eight to four- 
teen years of age earned from la. to 5s. or 6a 
in the cotton works. Children under ten 
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earned 2s. 6d. a week for attending the machines 
at Frome, 2s. to 3s. in winding silk at Coventry, 
Is. to 2s. 6d. in the silk and cotton mills at 
Derby, 2s. to 4s. at Manchester. In 1816 the 
average earnings of 316 children under ten 
years of age employed in twenty -four cotton 
factories in Preston were 2s. to 3s. 3d., the 
hours worked being 12 & to 13^ on ordinary days, 
and 9 hours on Saturdays. In some silk mills 
in Cheshire in 1816, of the people employed, 
fifty-four children under ten years earned from 
Is. 6d. to 4s. a week, 129 young persons 
between ten and eighteen earned from 3s. to 
8s. 6d., and of 114 men and women, the men 
earned from 9s. to 16s., and tin* women from 
4s. 6d. to 9s. In 1832*33 the wages of women 
and children in cotton mills in Glasgow and 
Manchester were obtained with more exactitude. 

Average weekly earnings of persons employed 
in forty -three eotPm mills in Manchester in 
1833 : 


Atftw. 

Male* 

1 

‘ Average 

Weekly Wage*. 

9 t,u 10 

m 

U 9$d. 

lot'* 12 

hlU 

j $3. 8d. 

12 to 14 1 

\ 1021 

j 5s. 0\dm I 

14 to 16 


! 6s. 5 hi. 

10 to 18 

708 

Us. Ud. 

18 to 21 

70S 

Ws. id. 

21 anil upwards 

8022 

j ZSt. fid. 


A««a. 

] 

Female*. 

Average 
Weekly Wa&ea. 

9 to 10 

21*0 

t M. lJ{d. 

10 to 12 

MS 

Us. tnd. 

v- n 14 

761 , 

At. JO Id. 

14 to 16 

7 07 

6s. 4 fd. 

16 to 18 

1068 j 

St. Old. 

18 to 21 

15*2 ; 

8s. Ud. 

21 and upward* 

8910 

9s. 6\d. 


The wage* census of the board of trade for 1 906 
shovvod the following results for boys, girls, and 
wonv'u employed on the employers premises: — 


Percentage <f Boys under SO years. 


Kanmif; 

Textile 

Trade*. 

Trades. 

Metal, 

Engineering, 
etc., Trader. 

Under 6s. 

5k. and under 10*. 

10s. t* I, 16x 

15a. „ 20s. 

20a. and upwards . 

12 6 
33'0 
36*3 

13 ’6 
HU 

10*2 

46-8 

27 *0 
13*2 

2*8 

8*0 

44-5 

27*6 

12*1 

6*0 

Numbers in return * 

66,474 

13,515 

136,653 

Percentage of Girls under IS years. 

*«•">"« |t T S 

nothing 

Trades. 

Metal, etc., 
Trades. 

Under 6s. 

16 6 

81* *4 

14*8 

5s. and under 10s. 

49 *6 

61*7 

70*8 

?0s. „ „ 15s. 

20*3 

8*0 

18*0 

15s. „ „ 20s. 

5 0 

0*8 

1*3 

20«. and upwards . 

1*7 

0*1 

01 

Numbers In returns 

68,298 

88,(122 

'8,121 ~| 


Percentage of Women of 18 yean and upwards . 


Earning 

II 

Clothing 

Trades. 

Metal, etc., 
Trades. 

Under 10 s. 

17*7 

26 *9 

28*7 

10s. and under 15s. 

38*0 

43*7 

47*5 

15s. „ „ 20s. 

26*2 

21*4 

19*4 

j 208. „ ,, 26s. 

14*5 

6*2 

8*3 

25s. „ „ 80s. 

4*1 

1*5 

0*8 

80s. and upwards . 

0*5 

1*3 

0*3 

j N timbers in returns 

225,478 

123,208 

20,922 J 


The clothing trades otlcr greater advantages 
to women than other trades, as a considerable 
proportion of the wage earners can become em- 
ployers or managers. 

i* 

Knuj.ANO and Wales. — Salaries of Certificated 
Women Teachers in Elementary Schools, 


Earning 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Under £70 

5,006 

8-7 

£70 and under £110 

40,812 

6S-8 

£310 ,, „ £130 

8,082 

lfl’fi 

£130 „ „ £100 

0,866 

20’fi 

£160 „ „ £200 

1,510 

SS 

£200 „ „ £300 

£300 and upwards . 

, 973 

1-6 

| 59 

0-1 | 

Total 

64,507 

m j 

Uncertificated j 

39,546 

i 


Domestic service is the industry employing 
ihe largest number of women in the United 
Kingdom. The board of trade report on the 
money wages of indoor domestic servants [C. — 
9346 of 1 899] gives the following table : — 


Average Wages of Female Domestic Servants ( in 
addition to Board and Lodging) classified ac- 
cording to age. 


Ag* 

Umikm. 

England j 
«llii ! 

W*l«* 
excluding 
London). 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

UmbT 1C years . 

£7*9 

£7*1 

£7*6 


16 yearn 

9*3 

9*0 

10*4 

£10*2 

17 „ ... 

10*6 

10*6 

11*5 

7*6 

18 „ . 

12*8 

12*2 

13*5 

9*6 

19 

14*1 

12*7 

13*8 

10*6 

20 „ 

16*7 

! 14*4 

15*6 

12*8 

21 and undr‘i 25 year* 

17*5 

! 16*5 

17*4 

12*6 

26 „ „ 30 „ 

20*6 

! 19*5 j 

19*8 

15*1 

SO „ „ 36 „ 

23 2 

1 21*5 

21*5 

17-7 

36 „ „ 40 „ 

27 0 

. 23*1 ! 

2*2*8 

16*9 

40 years and upwards 

27*8 

24*7 

23*5 

18*0 

Number of servants 1 
on which theabove > 
averages are based J 

i 

j 1S67 

2461 

651 

859 


The board of trade re] art on the earnings of 
agricultural labourers [Cd. 2376 of 1906] states 
that Northumberland and Durham are the only 
counties in England where the employment, for 
wages, of women at ordinary regular work in 
the fields is a general custom. In Scotland 
women are frequently employed at field work, 
and in the Border counties and the Lothians 
the number of women workers on many farms 
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is nearly equal to the number of men ; the 
women workers are usually paid between 8s. 
and 10s., sometimes 11s. a week, with extra 
money at harvest and sometimes at potato- 
lifting. The status of women workers on the 
whole api>ears to improve. 

[Parliamentary Papers, Labour Statistics, 1887. 
— Reports of Royal Commissions on em^doyment 
in Factories, 183*2, 1841-43, 1862-66, 1874-76.— 
Reports of Inquiries into employment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture, 1367-71. — Reports 
qf Select Committee of House of Lords on Sweating, 
1888-90. — Royal Commission on Labour — Reports 
on Employment of Women , 1893. — Board of Trade 
Report on Employment of Women in Flax and 
Jute Centres, 1898. — Select Committee Reports on 
Home Work 1907-8. — Life and Labour in London, 
Second Series, ‘‘Industry,’ 1 edited by Charles Booth. 
— The Englishwoman's Year-Book, — Publications 
of Women’s Industrial Councils and of the 
Women’s Trade Union League.] c. E. c. 

FENELON, Francois pr Salionao pe la 
Moths (1651-1715), born at the Chateau de 
Fenelon (Perigord), and died at Cambrai. He 
was the author of TeUmaque, in which very 
decided communistic ideas are to be found ; 
(Bttique, bks. vii. and Salente, bks. x. and xvii.), 
which have led the socialists to claim the writer 
as on their aide. Strongly-pronounced views on 
commercial freedom are also to be found in the 
Conseils de Narbal d TiUmaque, bk. iii. These, 
like the communistic ideas, cease to be sur- 
prising when the reader remembers that the 
book is a classical romance, written (1699) not 
for the public, but for the moral education of 
the Duke of Burgundy. Fenelon expressed his 
opinions more decidedly when passing judgment 
on the policy of Louis XIV. The letter which 
this eminent writer addressed to the monarch 
(dated about 1691-1694), the instructions which 
he gave to the king's grandson, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and finally many passages in Tilc- 
maque, for none of which Fenelon sought 
publicity, show how great a mind his was. 
Yet F6nelon was not free from the prejudices 
of his age in matters of politics and religion, 
Augustan age though that age might be called. 
Fenelon was appointed tutor of the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1689, and archbishop of Cambrai 
in 1695. He was from 1693 a member of the 
French academy. a. o. f. 

FEOD or FEUD. Land granted to be held 
of the grantor or donor as opposed to land 
(Alod) which a man could call his own either 
personally or as a member of a group or tribe. 
Alodial land disappeared and the words feod 
feudum, came to be applied to an estate of in- 
heritance as opposed to an estate for life (see 
Fm). 

[Digby, History qf the Law of Real Property, 
Oxford, 1884, pp. 81, 71. See also p. 81 for the 
various suggested etymologies of the word. Sir 
H. Maine, in Early Law and Custom, 1888, p. 838, 
discusses the history of the fend.1 J, t c. v. 


FEODARY. A book or roll containing lists 
of knights' fees showing the liabilities of the 
tenants in respect of military service and 
scutage, and serving as an assessment for any 
system of taxation which has the knight's fee 
for its basis. The best known and most im- 
portant foodaries are the “ The Red Book " and 
“Small Black Book" of the exchequer, the 
Liber Feodorum or “Testa de Nevill," “Kirby's 
Quest," and the “ Book of Aids." Of these the 
“Testa de Nevill" or “Book of Fees" is the 
most perfect specimen : it was compiled 
probably in the latter part of the reign o! 
Edward I. and contains the result of an inquisi- 
tion held during the last years of Henry III. 
and the first of Edward I., giving a detailed list 
of knights’ fees, crown livings, widows and heir- 
esses whose hands were in the gift of the crown, 
together with the scutages, aids, etc. payable by 
each tenant The “ Red Book " contains a list 
of all the scutages levied be tween 1156 and 
1212, and the result of the inquisition held in 
1166 on account of the marriage of Henry il.'e 
daughter ; the latter is also contained in the 
“ Black Book " ; both books contain, besides, a 
large amount of miscellaneous matter more oi 
less closely connected with the exchequer. 
“Kirby’s Quest" and the “Book of Aids” 
contain the results of similar inquisitions held 
in 1296 and 1356 respectively. Domesday 
Book, the earliest known survey of the country, 
differs from the above-mentioned works in 
having for its unit the hide instead of ths 
knight’s fee. These books are not merely of 
historical and antiquarian iuterest ; they afford 
the student of economics an excellent means of 
determining the distribution of wealth aud 
population in mediaeval England (see 
Knight’s Fee). a. r. a. 

FEOFFMENT. The term applied to the 
conveyance of a fee, i.e, an estate of inherit- 
ance, by the livery or handing over of the seisin 
( ue . feudal possession) of the land. It was the 
usual method of transferring fees in feudal 
times, and though it still survives it is rarely 
used. 

[H. W. Challis, I jaw of Real Projwrty, London, 
1885.] j. x. o. M* 

FEORMFULTUM. A term of Anglo-Saxon 
times of doubtful meaning. It sometimes 
applies to contributions in kind paid to the 
sheriff for the maintenance of the king and his 
household, corresponding to the later purvey- 
ance. Sometimes it scorns to refer to the 
rent paid to the sheriffs for the occupation of 
unbooked folkland. 

[Stubbs’ Select Charters. ] L. 

FERDEL or FERLINO, A fourth part of 
a Viroatb, speaking generally, a sixteenth 
part of a hide. But as the hide contained a 
varying number both of virgates and of scra% 
the ferdel cannot be considered as a fixed 
quantity, though the normal ferdel was prob* 
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ably 7$ acres. Tho holder of a ferdol was 
reckoinvd among the lower classes of villeins, 
and seems not to have contributed an ox to the 
common plough -team. 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England , 1892, pp. 
148, 256.] B. o. r. 

FERGUSON, Apam, LL.D. (1723-1818), 
began life as an army chaplain, but in 1757 
became librarian to the faculty of advocates at 
Edinburgh. In 1 7 5 9 he was appointed professor 
of natural philosophy at Edinburgh university, 
from which chair he was transferred in 1764 to 
that of moral philosophy, which he occupied 
till 1785. While he ranks rather as an historian 
and a philosopher than an economist, Ferguson 
hits a fair claim to the latter title through the 
Essay on the History of Civil Society (Edinburgh, 
1767, 7th ed., 1814), and the Institutes of Moral 
Philosophy for the use of students in the College of 
Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1769). The first-uara ed 
work consists of an inquiry into the development 
of civilisation from the savage state : the influ- 
ence of Montesquieu is clearly seen in this 
as well as in his other writings. The style is 
diffuse and ornamental. Ferguson’s views in 
pt. iv. § 1, on the advantages and disadvantages 
of individuals being confined to one particular 
employment, are entirely in accordance with 
th*we of Adam Smith. Though this work was 
published nine years before the Wealth of 
Nations, it is not certain that Ferguson’s ideas 
may not have been influenced by Smith, for the 
two philosophers were on intimate terms, and 
Ferguson entertained a high admiration for Ids 
friend. Several German writers, notably Karl 
Marx, rt-.erring particularly to the division of 
labour, consider Smith, but scarcely on sufficient 
grounds, as the pupil of Ferguson. In his 
Institutes of Moral Ptulosojihy, which are writ- 
ten in a terse aphoristio manner, Ferguson deals 
with “arts and commerce ” (pt. i. ch. i. § 9) ; 
here he admits his obligations to Joseph Harris 
(?.e.), to whom both he and Smith owe con- 
siderably, unless, indeed, Ferguson was ac- 
quainted with Caktillon. He has, in the 
name work, a more important part (vii.) on 
“politics,** subdivided into “public economy*’ 
and “ political law.” The former treats, among 
other subjects, of taxation, in respect to which 
he lays down the following six maxims: “(1) 
that the exigencies of the state must be pro- 
vided for at any hazard or expense to the 
subject ; (2) that in levying taxes no subject 
bo unnecessarily burdened ; (8) that the security 
of the subject, or that of his property, be not 
impaired ; (4) that no useful branch of trade 
he unnecessarily burdened ; (5) that taxes least 
felt as grievances be preferred ; (6) that the 
least burdensome method of collecting taxes be 
chosen.” Of these the 2nd, 8rd, 6th, and 6th 
convey some of the ideas included in Smith’s 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th canons, though the latter 
in every ease cover far more ground, Them is 


nothing in Ferguson corresponding to Adam 
Smith’s first maxim. But Ferguson’s examina- 
tion into the expediency, or otherwise, of the 
various kinds of taxes, divided into capitation, 
assessment, customs, and excise, might almost 
have been the text of Smith’s arguments on 
these methods of taxation. Pt. i. ch. i. § 7 of 
the Institutes deals with population, the laws 
of increase being set out, in some resj>ect8, as 
by Malthus thirty years later. In his Principles 
of Moral and Political Science (Edinburgh, 1792) 
— a revision of his own lectures — pt. ii ch. vi. 
he treats of such economic questions as popu- 
lation, wealth, revenue, liberty, “judicature,” 
and executive power. Here also he repeats his 
maxims on taxation, omitting the 4th and 6th 
but adding, “ No tax should be laid on in such 
a manner as to drain the source from which it 
is derived.” Ho does not mention Smith’s 
canons. 

With Ferguson political economy is only in- 
cidental, and not yet dissociated from “politics” ; 
his views, without being entirely original, are 
considerably in advance of his predecessors’, 
and more generally consonant with those of 
Adam Smith. In his opinions on mankind 
may bo seen the dawn of what is now kno-wn as 
Sociology. In his philosophical system, while 
being, on the whole, a pupil of Reid, Ferguson 
introduced a new theory by maintaining that 
the principle of perfection w'as of more im- 
portance than the principles of self-conservation 
and sociability, though he admits the influence 
of these latter, which had till then been held 
sufficient to explain human morality. Cousin 
considers that he was the first Scotch moralist 
to understand the true destiny of man. 
Ferguson also wrote an important History of 
the Progress and Termination of the Raman 
Republic (London, 1783). 

[Small, J., Biographical Sketch qf A . Ferguson , 
Edin., 1864. — Encyclopaedia Britannica, suppl. to 
4th, 5th, and 6th editions, art “Ferguson,” 1824. 
— Hasbach, Untersuchungen itber Adam Smith 
und die Entwiddung der Politischen Okonomie , 
Leipzig, 1891.— Cousin, V., Cours d'histoire de la 
philosophic morale au ISme siede; 2de partie, 
Ecole Ecossaise, Paris, 1839-42. — Carlyle, Alex., 
Autobiography, Edinburgh and London, 1860. — 
Cock bum. Lord, Memorials of his Time , Edin., 
1856. — Burton, J. H., Life and Correspondence 
qf David Hums, Edin., 1846.] it. H. H. 

FERM on FIRM A. The composition paid 
by the sheriffs in Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
times, for the domain and other revenues due 
from their shire (see Farming of Taxes). 

[Cp. the title of Madox’s well-known Firma 
Burgi. ] R.L. 

FERRARI, Jacopo (living in 1600), born at 
Rovigo. Though a Mar and a theologian, he 
maintained that payment of interest on money 
lent was justifiable. After giving a description 
of the different modes of operation then prac- 
tised by the bank of St. Ambrogio at Milan, bt 
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proved their lawfulness, and opposed and argued 
against the well-known objection of theologians, 
petunia non potest parere fructum nisi rati one 
lucri cessantis vel damni emergent is , as it was 
referable to money in its primary use ; in its 
secondary use it is a class of merchandise on 
which it is right to ask an interest for lawful 
transactions (sec Canon Law). 

Digressio resolutoria in contractus usitalos a 
Banco & Ambrosii duitatis Mediolani, j>er Fratrem 
Jacobum Ferrarium, Rhodiginura, in conneutu S. 
Mariae gratiarum Mediolaui, Ordinis Praedica- 
torurn sectored primula Mediolaui, 1623. 

A. B. 

FERRETTI, Julius (fl. 1500), a jurisconsult, 
born at Ravenna, who applied himself to 
subjects referring to the revenue. Like his 
contemporaries Francis Luc&no and John Batac- 
chio, — mentioned by Ricca-Salerno in his Storia 
delle Dottrine FinanziarU in Italia , — he con- 
sidered that taxes should be for revenue only. 

He wrote, De Oabellis. — Quaestiones ct decision e$ 
utiles et quotulianac in materia veetigalium et 
gabellarum tain in terra quam in mari Veuetiis, 
1547. — In civitate Campaniae (Fabris), 1547, 8vo. 

a. B. 

FERRIES (Scotland). As in England, ferries 
are inter regalia , that is, tliey belong to the 
Crown, unless granted away. In that case the 
grantee must keep sufficient boats running in 
order to meet the requirements of the public, and 
the rates charged, if not specified in the grant, 
are regulated by the justices of the peace. 
Rights of ferry must not be evaded or com- 
peted with. Public ferries are uuder the ad- 
ministration of the local authorities, or of 
bodies constituted by special acta. a. d. 

FERRONI, Pietro (19th century), an abbot 
of Florence, was the author of — 

Rapporto sopra una lettera sulla libertd del 
commercio dei viveri di Monsignor Antonio 
Scarpdli (6 Giugno, 1804).— In Atti della R> 
Aecademia dei Oeorgojili (vol. v. Firenze, 1804). 

A. B. 

FEU (Scotland). Land held under the 
Scottish form of the feudal tenure, copyhold in 
form, freehold in substance, though subject to 
seizure (after declaratory action) for failure to 
"pay the canon,” or meet the stipulated annual 
payments to the immediate superior. The feu 
is, in effect, land held under conditions of fixity 
of tenure for an indefinite period, fixed rent, 
and free sale or subletting, subject always to 
the conditions of the original grant The tenant 
of a feu is called the "feuar,” or in i>opular 
language, or even in legal narrative, the "pro- 
prietor” ; the lord or granter, who receives a 
fee -farm rent, as also certain incidents or 
"casualties/' is called the superior, and his 
rent the feu-duty. He in his turn may have 
superiors over him, and so on up to the Crown. 

FEUD. See Feod. 4 & 


FEUDALISM, its Economic Character- 
istics. It is difficult to state with precision 
the economic characteristics of feudalism ; 
tartly because the term itself is used very 
loosely, and partly because the conditions which 
it is commonly employed to denote did not long 
remain absolutely unchanged in any country, 
and were not altogether identical in any two. 
For the present purpose it will be allowable te 
use " feudalism ” for the whole complex of social 
relations in Western Europe from about the 
10th to about the I5th century. "Feudal- 
ism ” must, indeed, in the strict sense of the 
term, be defined as an organisation resting on a 
peculiar system of land-tenure — a system in 
which ownership was divided between tenants 
and lords, and in which the connection as to 
land was accompanied by a close personal tie 
between lord and tenant, involving mutual 
rights and duties. The economic features of 
medieval life were many of them the results of 
this system of land-tenure ; but it would be 
pedautio to confine our attention here to those 
which could be definitely connected with it. 

I. Early feudal society was (1) almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, and (2) the population 
was divided into two great rural classes, the 
lords of the soil (from the king and the great 
vassals down to the pettiest seigneur or manorial 
lord), and the cultivators of the soil. The 
husbandmen were able to spend only part of 
their time — as a rule, perhaps, less tlmn half — 
on the cultivation of their own holdings ; the 
rest of their time was devoted to labour upon 
the demesne of their lords. In the later feudal 
centuries these labour services were, in whole 
or in part, commuted for money payments: a 
change which, if we may judge from modern 
experience in eastern Europe, must have led to 
a great increase of production both on the ser- 
vile holdings to which the tenants were now 
able to give the whole of their labour, and on 
the demesnes which could be better cultivated 
by hired labourers than by unwilling serfs. 
(3) Those lords, lay or clerical, who held many 
estates were obliged to devise methods by which 
the net produce could be forwarded to them ; but 
with this exception each Manor or Seigneurie 
(q. v,) formed a self-dependent economic unit, 
scarcely connected by exchange with the outside 
world. (4) Such exchanges as went on, and such 
dues as needed to be rendered, within or withont 
the rural group, were arranged in what later 
economists have called a Natural toi rthschafl as 
opposed to a Gddwirthschaft ; payments in kind 
or in services being the rule instead of payments 
in money. (5) Social relations were also 
marked by a high degree of fixity. Labour 
dues must, at some period, have become limited ; 
but once the limitation was made, it remained 
for centuries unchanged ; and, again, after 
labour was exchanged for money, the payments 
rapidly became well-nigh unalterable There 
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was bat little movement from place to place on 
the part of the vast majority of the people ; 
ascription to the soil being not only a legal rule 
but a social custom. Population, moreover, 
increased so slowly that there was little diffi- 
culty in finding room for additional members 
in each manor. The forces which are now 
summed up in the term “ competition ’’were not, 
indeed, altogether absent ; hut they were so 
much weaker than they are now, and they 
moved within such narrow limits, that they may 
almost be regarded as non-existent. 

II. In a feudal kingdom sovereignty tended 
to disappear in suzerainty. But the king, 
besides being the supreme over-lord, was him- 
self the immediate lord of great estates. The 
royal court was normally maintained by the 
proceeds of the royal manors. In time of war 
the overlord called upon his vassals for personal 
service. (1) Thus neither for the ordinary nor 
for the extraordinary needs of government was 
taxation resorted to unless as an exceptional 
occurrence, — a marked contrast alike to the 
financial system of the later Roman empire 
and to the habitual reliance on taxation of 
modern states. (2) Taxation being something 
exceptional, it was held to require the express 
consent of those to be burdened. Herein 
appeared the motive which led to the establish- 
ment of parliamentary assemblies, and the 
feudal organisation furnishes the key to their 
early constitution. 

III. In the later feudal centuries trade and 
industry sprang up in the towns. In the 
absence of strong government, and under exist- 
ing conditions as to communication and trans- 
portation, it was natural that the towns should 
not only be the centres of, but should secure 
control over, this new activity, and that they 
should seek to regulate it in their own interest. 
Thus, side by side with a manorial -economy, 
sprung up a town -economy ; both to be super- 
seded in later times by a territorial and a national 
economy. Under the sheltering care of munici- 
palities and guilds arose a middle class, a bour- 
geoisie, by the side of, and after a time in a sense 
between, the two classes previously existing ; and 
it is this class which has been the peculiar re- 
presentative and champion of modern ideas in 
eoonomio and constitutional matters. 

[On the history of feudalism iu Europe the most 
generally accepted authority of late has been Q. 
Waltz, Deutsche Verjassungageschichte (last ed. 
1880 seq.) This should, however, now be com- 
pared with Fustel de Coulanges, llistmre dee 
Institutions PolUiques de Vancienne France (1889 
*eq*h For England the standard authority is 
Stubbs's Constitutional Bistory (1878 seq.) t a 
summary of whose conclusions as generally 
jooepted in 1887 will be found in the essay on 
Feudalism/ 1 in Constitutional Essays, ed. Wake- 
man and Hassall. Much information as to details 
of medueval life will be found in the writings of 
Fhorold Rogers, either in the Bistory qf Agri- 


culture and Prices (vols. 1 II. 1866 ; vols. lit and 
iv. 1882), or, in a more popular form, in Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages (1884). For 
Germany, Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirthschafts- 
geschichte (vol. i. 1879, vol ii. 1891). On mediaeval 
labour-rents light is thrown by Richard Jones in 
his Essay on the Distribution of Wealth (1881). 
The work of most vital importance for understand- 
ing the inner life of mediaeval society is English 
Village Community by F. Seebohm (3rd ed. 1884). 
An endeavour is made to trace English agricultural 
development in Ashley, Economic History, (pt i. 
1888 ; pt. ii. 1898 ; in Amer. ed. vols. Landii.)]. 

w. j. ▲. 

[See Forests, Medieval; Knight’s Service.] 

FIARS PRICES (Scotland). In the month 
of February every year the sheriff of every county 
in Scotland fixes, with the aid of a jupr, the 
average local or “liars” price of the different 
kinds of grain. The prices so fixed serve to 
regulate the money equivalent of all payments 
in grain, clerical stipends, grain-rents, or of pay- 
ments stipulated to be in grain sold at fiars prices, 
or the price of grain stipulated to be delivered 
without any price having been fixed. 

[See Connell, On Tithes. — A. Smith, W. qf N., 
I. xi. p. 84, 1, ed. M'Culloch. — Add. Report qf 
Lanarkshire Commissioners of Supply on Fiars of 
Grain , 1817. — J. H. Maclean, Fiar Prices and 
Produce Rents , 1825.] a. i>. 

FIAT MONEY. A colloquial term in the 
United States applied to paper money issued by 
the government as money, but not supported by 
coin, bullion, or any promise of redemption. It 
circulates because the government wills it. The 
advocates of this money are in extreme opposition 
to the Hard Money or bullion party, d. r. d. 

FIBONACCI {filius-Bonacci ), Leonardo 
Pisano (12th and 13th centuries), the mathe- 
matician of Pisa, chiefly famous for having 
introduced Arabic numerals from Ba.rba.ry into 
Italy at the commencement of the 13th century, 
contributed materials to the history of currency 
and of commerce in his work on arithmetic, 
entitled : Incipit Liber Abbaci compositus a 
Leonardo filio Bonacci Pisano in anno 1202. 
Ijj it an account is given of the various coins and 
their values, as well as of the different weights 
| and measures used, when he wrote, at the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy. Extracts from it are given 
by Targioni Tozzetti (Rclasioni d'alcuni viaggi 
fatti in diverse parti della Toscana, ed. 2 ; voL 
ii. pp. 62-65, Firenze, 1768). c. a. f. 

FICHTE, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814). 
Fichte, though of the first importance as a 
philosopher, cannot be called an economist 
Yet through his philosophy he has indirectly 
exercised great influence on economists, his 
system giving in outline the theory of de- 
velopment worked out by Hegel, and applied 
by certain of Hegel’s followers to economic 
hiatoiy and theory (see Hegel, Lassallf, 
Maiuc, Proudhon). Yet the direct influence 
of Fichte, through his writings on social and 
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political questions, has been much less strong 
than might have been expected from the power 
of the writer and the brilliancy of his theories. 

Fichte himself had two social ideals, (a) He 
looked forward to a condition of human society 
when the state and the coercion of laws would 
not be needed ; as regards the remote future, 
he is what is now called an anarchist, of the 
type of William Godwin (g.v.). (b) But 

he sees that men have, strictly speaking, up 
rights without the state, and conceives that 
they must necessarily pass through a stage of 
development in which the state and the laws 
shall educate them. He has, therefore, a proxi- 
mate ideal, an ideal state. The best state is 
to him a “closed state”; it is not merely to 
have its separate nationality and laws, but it is 
to be separate in its industry and wealth. It 
is not to be merely “protected” against its 
neighbours* competition ; it is to have a cordon 
drawn round it, and, with a few jealously - 
watched exceptions, it is to have no trade and 
hardly any intercourse with the foreigner. 

The cordon once drawn, the guardians of the 
state can, be thinks, regulate production and 
trading, prices and wages. They can introduce 
a Landcs-geid or peculiar national currency, 
valueless abroad ; and they can control its value 
by controlling its quantity. Thus in all de- 
partments of economical life there would be 
hope of introducing constancy, security, and 
the maintenance of the chief right of man, the 
right to labour. Fichte means by right to 
labour the same sort of exclusive privilege as 
was secured by the old gilds to their members ; 
and he regards this as the most important form 
of property. Private property in the ordinary 
sense of the word, family life, and even ac- 
cumulation of fortunes, are not excluded ; and 
the advantages of family life are clearly recog- 
nised. Fichte is a socialist but not a communist ; 
and he does not try to regulate consumption. 

The fire of enthusiasm always present in Fichte s 
writings is not wanting in the Closed State ; but 
the Characteristics, and Vocation of Man , are better 
examples of his best manner. 

Collected works ed. by J. H. Fichte, Berlin, 
1845*40 (8 vol*. ). There are passages of economic 
interest scattered up and down in nearly all these 
volumes. Der Geschlossene Handels -Staat (1800) 
was an appendix to the Naturrecht (1796). Both 
are contained in voi iii of works. 

The Characteristics of the Present Age , The 
Vocation of Mon, and other of the more popular 
works of Fichte were translated into English (with 
much spirit) by the late Sir William Smith (Chap- 
man, 1848 , etc.). The translator published also a 
Memoir ot Fichte that went through two editions. 
Fichte’s chief philosophical treatise is Wissen* 
tchaftslehrt ( 1794 ), vol. L of works. 

[Gustav Schmoller, Litter at urgeschichte der 
Stoats- und Social-unssenschaflen ( Leipzig), 1888.— 
L B. Meyer, Fichte, Lassalle, und der Sozialismus , 
1878 .— Ferd. Lsssalle. Die Philosophic Fichtes 


[ und die Bedcutung des deutschm Volksgdstcs, 
Festrede , May 1862 ; also the article Fichte in 
the Jlandioiirterbuch der Staatswissenschqften , by 
Dr. Karl Diehl ; also Bonar’s Philosophy and 
Political Economy (1892), bk. iv. ch. ii.] J. B. 

FICTITIOUS EXAMPLES. See Examples. 

FICTITIOUS PAYEE. By g 7 (8) of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which by virtue 
of §§ 73 and 89 applies mutatii mutandis 
to cheques and promissory notes, when the 
payee of a bill is a fictitious or non-existing 
person the bill may be treated os payable 
to bearer. This provision has been held to 
apply to the case of a forged bill, when the 
name of a real |>erson was inserted as payee, 
but the bill was never negotiated, or intended 
to be ]>ayable, to him ; see Bank of England 
v . Vagiiano (1891), 1 App. Cas. 107 ; and 
see the whole subject discussed in an article on 
that case in Law Quarterly lleview , vol. vii. p. 
216. In France the insertion of a fictitious 
payee constitutes a sujrjmilion de nom, and 
makes the bill void in hands of any party with 
notice of the fact Most of tho continental 
codes contain similar provisions. M. D. c. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM. A legacy by way of 
informal request instead of formal command, 
thus differing from the strict legatum . The 
fulfilment of the request at first depended 
entirely on the good faith of the person to 
whom it was made, but it subsequently became 
legally enforceable on any one who suoceeded to 
property of the testator. The advantage of 
fidcicxrmmi&sa was, that being originally out- 
side the law, they were not subject to the re- 
stricted rules applicable to legato. Tlius many 
kinds of bequest wore valid as fideicommma, 
though invalid as legate. In course of time, 
however, the differences between these two 
forms of legacy disappeared, the law relating 
to them being assimilated. The idea of vesting 
property in one person in the confidence that 
he will allow another to have the benefit of it 
is common to the fideicommissum and the trust 
of English law. Indeed some writers suppose 
that the existence of fideicommissa suggested 
to mediaeval chancellors the enforcement of uses 
and trusts. But the analogy is only of a general 
kind. A fidoicommissum is simply a form of 
bequest requesting a transfer of property to be 
made by some one after the testator's death, 
whereas a trust is much more freely enacted and 
may be of much wider extent 

The notion of a double estate, legal and 
equitable, which belongs to trusts, being de- 
rived from the separation between common law 
and equitable jurisdiction, is foreign to fidei- 
commissa. From the fideicommissum of T fo mai? 
law a form of family settlement was evolved in 
France and some other continental countries by 
which the property affected by it was made 
inalienable in accordance with feudal ideas (see 
MajoratI n . a. w. 
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FIDES, Bona, Mala. These terms are 
frequently used in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of property, a person acquiring the pro- 
perty of another bona fide , i.e. not knowing of 
his defective title, being sometimes in a more 
favourable legal position than one acquiring 
mala fide, t.c. knowing that ho has no right 
Thus according to Roman law only a person 
who comes bona fide into possession of the pro- 
perty of another can acquire ownership of it 
by usueaption, and in English law only a bona 
fide holder of a bill of exchange for value, 
not a mala fide holder, can recover on it. 
(See Bona Fide.) e. a. w. 

FIDUCIARY. A person entrusted with the 
mauageuient of pro] *jrty or business transactions 
on behalf of another person or other persons is 
said to stand in a fiduciary relation to the 
owner or owners of the property, or the person 
or persons on whose behalf the business is 
transacted. The more usual instances of 
iiduciary relations are those between trustees 
and beneficiaries, — principals and agents,— 
directors and shareholders. The nature of 
the responsibility varies according to the char- 
acter of the relation, but the rule that a person 
standing in a fiduciary position must not, in 
the absence of special authority, derive any 
direct or indirect profit from his position, is 
common to all cases. B. h. 

FIELDING, Henky (1707-1754), play- 
wright, novelist, and essayist, was made a justice 
of the peaoe “ for the County of Middlesex and 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster," by the 
whigs, its return for his anti-jaoobite journal- 
istic writings. Some results of his magisterial 
experience took shape in two essays, which are 
not without interest to the economist from the 
histories! point of view — An Enquiry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of Robbers , etc., with 
some Proposals for Remedying this Growing Evil, 
tendon, 1761 ; and A Proposal for Making an 
Effectual Provision for the Poor, for amending 
their morals, and for rendering them useful 
members of the society . To which is added a 
Plan of the Buildings Proposed , with proper 
Elevations , London, 1758. 

“ The history of Jonathan Wild the Great” 
wys Mr. Leslie Stephen in his biographical 
osaay, “ is a powerful illustration of the facts 
which were going on under Fielding's nose." 
He was compelled to “set a thief to catch a 
thief," for “ London at this period, and for long 
afterwards, was without any proper system of 
police. Although the population was close 
u pon a million, the organisation for such 
purposes was still that of a country village. . . 
The weakness of the police, in fact, made it 
convenient for private persons to come to terms 
M **•* they could with the criminal classes," by 
means of advertisements pro mising silence if 
iteration of stolen property wTLda. 

r leldinj? attribute* th* {hamam of tWtmto 


the growth of luxury introduced by trade (and 
of which as such he approves), through which 
the working classes had become unsettled, idle, 
extravagant, and addicted to drunkenness and 
gambling ; (2) to the abuse or neglect of the 
laws for the regulation of the poor. Neither 
the receivers of stolen goods nor the thieves 
were prosecuted with vigour, the tortuous mazes 
of Loudon buildings favoured escape, conviction 
was difficult, pardons were frequent, and execu- 
tions made festive, not solemn, as in Holland, 
but “a day of glory" for the criminal. 

In the second essay Fielding insists — (1) that 
work should be provided for the poor ; and (2) 
that the j>oor should be compelled to work. 
He descants on the burthen and nuisance they 
had become, gives an early instance of 
“slumming," and pointed out that'there was no 
street in Westminster “which doth not swarm 
all day with beggars and all night with thieves," 
that oj>en insults by day were frequent and 
depreciations in the suburban parishes of nightly 
occurrence. He planned, with full regulations, 
a county workhouse snd house of correction 
to contain at least 5000, to which vagrants and 
thieves should be sent, and to which the un- 
employed might go. There instruction should 
be given in “manufactures and mysteries," and a 
labourers’ registry kept. In support of his prin- 
ciples, hequotesfrom Sir Josiah Child, “ thegreat 
Mr. Law, " and * ‘ Sir W illiam Pety t " c. A. F. 

FIELD SYSTEMS. The prevailing agri- 
cultural system, in the middle ages, of England 
as well as of many European countries. The 
enclosure acts of the 18th and 19th centuries 
finally put an end to it in most parts of Eng- 
land, but a few relics may yet be found. Open- 
fields and town - fields are names often given 
to lands cultivated under this Three-Field 
System. One of the three fields was left fallow 
e&oh year, while the other two were under 
crops. In some cases a simpler two-field system 
existed. The open -fields were divided into 
strips, generally of an acre or some fraction of 
an acre, varying in breadth, but usually, except 
where the irregularity of the land prevented it, 
a furlong in length ; evidently the shape was 
dictated by the necessities of ploughing. Balks 
of unploughed turf separated the strips, and 
across the ends ran a common way, sometimes 
s path, sometimes a strip, the last to be 
ploughed . The cul ti vators, whether freeholders, 
villeins, or copyholders, held a varying number 
of strips in each field ; the demesne land of the 
lord of the manor, and probably even the church 
lands, were similarly scattered in strips in each 
field ; the tenants paid rent, in early times 
chiefly in produce and in labour on the lord's 
strips, in the later middle ages and since, 
chiefly in money. Ploughing, sowing reaping 
carting, felling wood, washing sheep, repairing 
hedges, were among the commonest eervioee 
performed bv the tenants. These would com* 
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under the head of Week- Work, usually the 
labour of three days a week from the ordinary 
serfs ; other services, not fixed in time or 
amount, were called boon-work. In addition 
to their holdings in the fields the cultivators 
had grazing rights on the common pasture laud 
which was never divided into strips like the 
arable, and also, as soon as hav harvest was 
over, on the lands temporarily enclosed for hay 
by the several tenants. “ Lammas meadows ” 
(see Lammas Lands) still recall this old right, 
which points to the common ownership originally 
existing in Village Communities. Another 
evidence of this is the communal or manorial 
rule, enforced by the township or manor courts, 
by which common cultivation was made com- 
pulsory. The same crops must be grown by all, 
the same fields cultivated and left fallow in the 
same order. Individual ownership was practi- 
cally established, but there was no individual 
freedom of action. Economically, the system 
was wasteful, tending to keep the standard of 
farming at the level of the worst farmer, giving 
scope for endless quarrels, and preventing the 
adoption of improved methods and implements. 
The holdings being scattered, the farmhouses 
could not stand in the midst of the farms, but 
were placed side by side in the village street. 
The normal holding of the better class Villein, 
if in the complexity of classes and holdings 
anything can be called normal, may be taken 
as 30 acres, — a Virgate or Yardland ; 
such a tenant usually owned two oxen, and 
combined with other tenants to form the 
common plough- team. Others held a lialf- 
virgate, — bovate or oxgang, and contributed 
one ox to the team, while others again of the 
lowest class of villein had little or do share 
in the common fields and owned no ox, but 
held a hut with a small plot of garden. All 
gradations are found between these classes, and 
some villeins even held more than a full virgate. 
The oo -operative plough team, like the com- 
pulsory common cultivation, calls to mind the 
common ownership of earlier times. 

The chief points which are still controversial 
are, the origin of the scattered holdings and of 
the services and rents of the peasants. But 
the latter, though intrinsically the more im- 
portant, cannot be considered here. With 
regard to the former, Scebohm argues that the 
strips were apportioned to the co-owners of the 
plough- team in a certain rotation, and in propor- 
tion to the number of oxen owned by each. 
Vinogradoff, contesting Seebohra’s explanation 
of the problem by coaration, mentions the fact 
that in central Russia the strips are intermixed 
although the plough is drawn by one horse, and 
argues that the large landholders, who must 
have owned beasts enough for at least one full 
team of eight oxen, would under this theory have 
had compact holdings, which was not the cose ; 


teams of four oxen owned by two jnsasants, 
which under the system of distribution by coara- 
tion would have given the strips alternately to 
two tenants, — an arrangement which seems not 
to be found. Vinogradoff explains the inter- 
mixed stri (is by the desire to divide the land 
fairly ; for, as due allowance for the uneven 
quality and irregular conformation of the land 
was impossible, to divide good, bad, and indif- 
ferent land alike equally among the claimants, 
would be the most natural resource. 

[Nassc, UeschidUc dcr initUlaUerl tche.n Eeldge- 
meinschaft in England* 1 StfP. — Thorol ! Rogers, Eix 
Centuries of Work and Wages, 1884. — Seebohru, 
English Village Community, 1883. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, 1892. — J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond, The Village Lahvurer t J7tlQ • 
1911.] E. o. F. 

FIERI FACIAS, Writ of. This writ, com- 
monly called fi. /a., is the one most frequently 
used for the purjiose of enforcing judgments for 
the recovery of money claims. It directs the 
sheriff to “ cause to be made ” (fieri facias) the 
sum of the judgment debt by sale of so much of 
the debtors goods as arc required for that purpose. 
The sheriffs officer must be careful not to seize 
more goods than are required, and not to seize 
goods which are not the debtors property. It 
sometimes happens that goods seized by the 
sheriff are claimed by the debtor as his property 
as well as by some other person ; in such a case 
the sheriff may have the rights of the parties 
ascertained by a procedure known by the 
technical name of Interpleader. Formerly 
the sheriff was unable to take possession of 
anything beyond “goods and chattels” in the 
strict sense, but a statute passed in the begin- 
ning of the late reign (1 k 2 Viet c. 110) 
enables him to seize money, banknotes, bills of 
exchange, bonds, and other securities for money, 
and to enforce such securities in the judgment 
debtor's place. I. a 

FIFTEENTHS AND TENTHS. The ex- 
pedient of raising money by means of a tax on 
f>ersonal property is said to have been first tried 
in England in the time of Henry II. (reigned 
1 164*1 IS 9), who raised money for a crusade by 
means of the Saladin tenth. Whether this was 
the first occasion or not is a disputed point; 
it is, however, certain that as soon as subsidies 
began to be granted by parliament, these sub- 
sidies took the form of a tax on personal pro- 
perty. The amount levied was some definite 
fraction of the value of each person's movables ; 
the inhabitants of cities, boroughs, and ancient 
demesnes being taxed somewhat more heavily 
than the rest of the country. In the reign of 
Edward 1. (reigned 1272-1307), the usual grant 
became a fifteenth ami tenth ; that b to say, a 
tenth of the value of all movables wss to bs 
collected from the inhabitants of cities, 
boroughs, and ancient demesnes, and a fifteenth 
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went was made for each grant, but in the year 
1384, when a fifteenth and tenth was granted to 
Edward I., a great inquisition was held, the 
tax being assessed with much care, extra- 
ordinary pains being taken to secure an accurate 
result, and after this date a fifteenth and tenth 
was a technical expression, and meant that each 
district was to contribute the amount fixed by 
the great assessment of 1334. When, owing 
to changes in the distribution of wealth, the 
burden of taxation was no longer fairly dis- 
tributed by the assessment of 1334, the balance 
was restored by allowing a drawback of £4000, 
and in later years of £6000, on each fifteenth 
and tenth , in favour of waste and impoverished 
places ; but no new assessment was made till 
the reign of Henry VII. (reigned 1485-1509). 
The whole system of taxation was altered during 
the commonwealth, and fifteenths and tenths were 
levied for the last time in 1626. The accounts of 
the assessment and collection of these subsidies, 
extending as they do from the reign of Henry 
III. to the end of the reign of Charles I., form 
a class of documents of great importance in 
economic and general history. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 
vol. ii. f Oxford, 1883. — Blacksfcone’a Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England , vol. i. , London, 
3 862.— N eeond and Third Reports of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, appendix it.— Dowell, 
History qf Taxation, 2nd ed. f 1888.] A. E. S. 

FILANGIERI, Gaetano (1762-1788), was 
bom at Naples. His parents, nobles, intended 
him for a military career, which he soon 
abend cned to study law and philosophy, with 
a strong belief in the high future of science, 
ami a desire to discover a new system for 
the good of mankind. He was the kings 
chamberlain, and p>assed his youth at court. 
During that time he supj*orted the reforms 
which the Minister Tanucci introduced in 
the juridical admiuistration (1774), and pub- 
lished, in 1780, the two first volumes of his 
great work, La Scicnza della Legislazione, and 
soon after (1783) the 3rd and 4tii vola, which, 
if they brought him honours both at home 
and abroad, brought him enemies also. He 
married, and removed to Cava, where he 
published (1785) three volumes more, and 
was appointed a member of the supreme trea- 
sury oounoil by Ferdinand IV. His impaired 
health and zealous work in his new office 
obliged him to retire to the country at Vico 
Equense, to recover his strength. But in vain j 
he died suddenly, aged 36, leaving a lasting 
fame. 

Filangicri was one of the most important writers 
wi economics in the latter years of the last century. 
He did not, as he himself declares, create new 
systems, or any new theory ; he had a considerable 
acquaintance with the economical studies of his 
time, but it is strange he knew nothing of Smith, 

Whom he n*v** mAm +« *-** — * 
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mercantile theories. He was a zealous partisan 
of free trade and the Single Tax, while he 
believed in the Balance of Trade ; so that he 
may be termed eclectic, but not in the same sense 
as his fellow-citizen Galianl Filangieri is a con- 
necting link between Mercantilism and Free- 
trade; he sustains the principle of the balance oi 
trade, but he argues for a system of liberty both for 
exportation and importation, tempered only by the 
opinion that laws ought to be different in countries 
differently circumstanced ; his works are thus the 
prelude to a historical system of social legislation. 
In this aspect Cos&a ( Introduzione alio studio ddV 
Economia Politico) justly classes him among the 
authors who accept the new liberal theory without 
giving up entirely the ancient ones, plutocratic 
and mercantile. 

Isi Scicnza della Legislation e, Venezia, 1822, 
vo!. it. The let ed. is of 1780, and another at 
Genoa, 1798. — See especially lib. ii. Delle Leggi 
Politicks ed Ecorumiche, reprinted by Custodi 
in his Collezione V. Mod. vol. xxxii . — Parere 
presentato al Re nulla, proposizionc di un affitto 
sessennaie del an detto Tavogliere delle Pugli e, 
Napoli, 1788 . — Estraiio dell* opera [ William'] Play- 
fair sul Debito Xazionalc, Napoli, 1 7 88. Playfair’s 
work is A n Essay on the National Debt, London, 
1787. Filangieri, in sending his work to the 
Marquis Tommasi, explains that he owed to Play- 
fair his opinions against establishing a national 
debt, to meet the extraordinary requirements oi 
the state. a. b. 

FIL1UCC1, Vincenzo (18th centrny), a 
Jesuit, born at Siena, who summed up with in- 
telligence the oft-rep>eated theological considera- 
tions about the determination of price, and 
discussed usury and exchange operations, faith- 
fully keeping to the canon law. The first |>art of 
his volume treats of the theory of price, and is 
interesting to the economical student. 

Moralium quasstionum de christia?iis oficiis el 
casibus conscientice , auctore Vincentio Filiuccio, 
Lugduni, 1622. a. b. 

FINAL DEGREE OF UTILITY* is the 
expression used by Jevons for the Degree of 
Utility (q.v.) of the last increment of any 
commodity secured, or the next increment ex- 
pected or desired. The increments being re- 
garded as infinitesimal, the degree of utility is 
not supposed to vary from the last possessed to 
the next expected. It will be obvious, after 
a study of the article on Degree of Utility, 
that it is the final degree of utility of various 
commodities that interests us commercially, not, 
for instance, their initial or average degrees of 
utility. That is to say (Fig. 1), if a is a small 
unit of the commodity A, and b a small unit 
of the commodity B, and q m the quantity of A 
I possess, and q h the quantity of B 1 possess, 
then, in considering the equivalence of a and b 
I do not ask whether A or B has the greater 
initial degroe of utility, £*. I do not compart 
the lines Oa and 06, nor do I inquire which 

1 t>U —A— * * * 
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base Ox which shall equal the area nOxn\ with 
the height of the rectangle on base O y which 
shall equal the area bOi/b', but 1 compare the 
length xa r with the length yb\ and ask what 
ore the relative rates at which increments 
of A and B will now add to my ait is fact ion. 
If xa! is twice the length of yh\ then (since 
a and 6 are supposed to be small units, through* 
out the consumption of which the decline in 
the curves aa\ IV may be neglected) it is 
obvious that '2b will U* equivalent to a, since 
either increment will yield an equal area of 
satisfaction. 



in exchange for 56, and has bench ted to the 
extent of (3 ~ 5) b. The result of this exchange 
will lx? a movement of all the verticals that 
indicate the amount of each commodity {Hiasessed 
by each exchanger, in the directions indicated 





by the arrow heads ; and this again will (as is 
, obvious from imqiectiqu of the figures) t**ml to 
j reduce the difference l**tweeu the ratio of 
| equivalence Utwecn a ami b in the raw* of the 
j two exchangers. The proems of exchange will 
go on (3 not necessarily remaining constant) 
: until tie- ratio of equivalence Is tueen a and b 


Now suppose (Fig. 2) that some other j»os. 
aessor of the commodities A and B, either is*, 
cause he pcwwesses them in different proportions, 
or because his tastes and wants are different, 
finds that the relative final utilities of the 
small units a and b are riot the same for him 
(2) as they are for me (1). Say that for him 
Zb is the equivalent of a, clearly the conditions 
for a mutually advantageous exchange exist. 
Let 8 be greater than 2 and less than 3, so that 
5 — 2 and 3 — 5 art? both fxisitive. Now suppose 
(1) exchanges with (2), giving him « and 
receiving from him 56. Then, (l) receives 66 
In exchange for a (worth 26 to him) and bene- 
fits to the extent of (5-2) 6, and by the same 
transaction (2) has received a (worth 36 to him) 


, coincides for the two exchanger*, the last ex- 
j change bringing about an equilibrium in accord- 
j Alice with that ratio. Such a ratio of equilibrium 
: i* ft limiting ratio of exchange ; that is to say, 

| exchange constantly tends to approach such a 
ratio, jverhaps by a series of tentative exchanges 
at various rates, arid would cease were such a 
j ratio actually arrived at 
j Hence Jevons's fundamental theorem : 4 ‘ The 
| ratio of exchange of any two commodities will 
| be the reciprocal of the ratio of the final degrees 
of utility of the quantities of commodities 
available for consumption after the exchange 
is completed," applies to an ideal ratio which 
would secure equilibrium at a stroke, rather 
than to the tentative bargains by which It Is 
approached in the 4 ( actual market/' 
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For the precise mathematical relation be- 
tween final degree of utility aud utility in use, 
see articles Degree of Utility ; Exchange, 
Value in ; and Utility ( q.v .) — tho former 
being the ditferimti&l coefficient of the latter. 

The conceptions of ‘‘degree of utility" and 
“ final degree of utility ” lie at the heart of the 
mathematical method of |»olitical economy, and 
theircomplete history would almost coincide with 
the history of mathematical economics. Inci- 
dentally the idea has been struck from time to 
time by sundry mathematicians, and it has been 
worked out independently by economists no 
fewer than four or five times. Cournot (1838), 
Prrrrr (1844), Gosses (1853), and J evoke 
(1802 and 1871) successively discovered ami 
taught the theory, each one in ignorance of 
the work of his predecessors. In 1871 the 
Austrian Monger, aud in 1874 the Swiss Walras 
(working on tho basis laid down by Cournot), 
adopted essentially the same central conception, 
and since then the theory has not again sunk 
into oblivion. Many writers in Germany, 
Holland, lien mark, France, Italy, and England 
are now engaged in developing it. See the 
bibliographies and lists of writers in the ap* 
jxmdix to Jevons's Theory of PoWiml Economy, 
3rd ed., and the Preface to Walras's Tktorio do 
la M^nnaic, 1886 ; and for far reaching recent 
developments in America, England, and France, 
see Appendix, 

f Jevons’s ‘‘final degree of utility" is the ijrenz- 
ntt/z*n of the Austrian school, Gossett's If VIA 
der letzten Alums, and Walrass rare//.] p. n. w. 

FINANCES. PUBLIC. See Budget, The ; 
Direct 1 axation; Debts, Public; Floating 
Debt ; In direct Taxation ; Taxation, 
Articles on. 

FINANCES.* 

Genera) Principle* of, jx 61 ; of United Kingdom, p. 66— 
1. lmin»rul Finance, p. 65, (a) Revenue, p. 65, (ft) Kx- 
peuditura, p. 66 h 11 . Ix»dil Finance, p. 66. Colonial 
and Indian, p. 66, Hetgium, p. 68. Fiance, p. 68. 
Germany, p. 71. NeUterlanda, p. 75, United State*, 

F '. 77—1. Revenue, p. 77, (a) Import Duties, p. 77, (b) 
ntemal Revenue, p. 78 ; («) Other Source* or Revenue, 
p. 78; II. Expenditure, p. 78; III. Debt, p. 19; 
State and I -oral Finance, p, 80; (a) Debts, p. 80; 
W Revenue and Expenditure, p. 80. 
fThe details of the taxation In each country must of 
necessity, in a work like the present, become rapidly out 
of date, but the examples of the methods of finance given 
will remain of service to the student of economics by 
showing him the manner In which the public revenue 
is raised in the countries cited, which lisve been selected 
a* important Instances of different methods.) 

General Principles. The word “fin- 
ance,” originally applied to the payment of a 
fine (Jlnancia, finalio\ has by a aeries of 
change* come now to denote dealings with 
wealth or capital, moat frequently, however, in 
respect to the management of public or state 
wealth. Public finance ia in fact state house- 
keeping or “ political economy ” in the earlier 
•earn of that term, which, according to Adam 


Smith ( Wealth of Nation a, bk. iv. ch. i note), 
“considered as a branch of the science of a 
statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects,” the second of which is “to supply the 
state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient 
for the public services.” It is accordingly 
concerned with the best methods of raising and 
applying the revenue of the state, with the 
administration of public property and debts, 
and finally with the systems of accountability 
and control. The forms and mode of financial 
organisation, and the principles on which it 
may best be carried on, have been gradually 
developed with the progress of political life 
and the growth of economic knowledge. The 
earliest societies show the direct levy of com- 
modities and services from the members by the 
ruler. This simple method of supplying public 
wants after a time proves inadequate, and more 
complicated forms come into use. The sovereign 
obtains property sufficient to enable him to 
discharge the state services, or, as it was said, 
“ to live of his own ” (see Domain r), with the 
jK)wer of imposing taxes on cxtraordiuaiy occa- 
sions. As the use of money in transactions 
becomes more general, the revenue is collected 
i in the shape of coin, which is then expended for 
the public needs. It is regarded as the duty 
of the sovereign to accumulate treasure as a 
safeguard against emergencies, and the adminis- 
trative arrangements for collection are improved 
and centralised. The sources of revenue are 
widened by the employment of various forms 
both of Direct Taxation and Indirect Taxa- 
tion, the private or peculiar receipts from 
state property sink into a position of less im- 
portance, while on the other hand the forms of 
outlay expand with the increasing duties of 
the state. A further factor is introduced in 
the establishment of Credit, which allows of 
the substitution of borrowing (see Debts, 
Public) for the older plan of keeping a treasure. 
Credit also, by its use, as a medium of exchange, 
facilitates the collection and disbursement of 
the public receipts, which are readily managed 
through the banking system. Parallel with 
this movement is the application of a better 
and fuller method of Audit, and the greater 
power obtained by the people over finance, 
until, under the modern representative system, 
complete control has been given to the legisla- 
ture over the appropriations for expenditure 
and the taxes laid for the obtaining of revenue. 
This stage, only reached by the most progres- 
sive nations within the last oentury, marks 
the highest type of financial organisation as 
yet known. The ruder and less developed 
forms still survive in backward countries, bat 
their position only shows the course which 
progress has taken, and does not aid in the 
explanation of the best system of finance. 

Theories on the subject of finance are of 
comparatively recent origin. At first the 
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financiers sole idea was to take possession of 
whatever articles were nearest to hand. The 
ulterior consequences of his action did not seem 
to need any consideration ; therefore both in 
ancient and mediaeval societies visible and acces- 
sible wealth formed the chief object on which 
the initial weight of the public burdens foil. 
Even high administrative organisation — as in 
imperial Rome — did not secure any wiser policy 
in the substantive methods of finance. Fiscal 
science took its rise with the need for increased 
outlay caused by the formation of the modern 
European system. “ Statecraft, ” as understood 
by the rulers of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
included the management of national resources 
in the public interest. It therefore, more especi- 
ally under the influence of the ideas of the 
Mercantile System, sought to adjust finan- 
cial rules in a way calculated to stimulate the 
growth of wealth. Not only the direct but 
the indirect effects of the fiscal policy 
adopted were taken, however mistakenly, into 
account. Thus in the De lltpubliax of Bodin', 
certain kinds of taxation are preferred, and 
the rule of taxing according to “faculty” or 
“ ability ” is stated (bk. vi. cli. ii.). Modem 
maxims of finance in a crude form appear in 
the German writers of the 17th century on 
the subject of “the treasury,” and in a more 
developed shape in the Cameralistkc Science 
of the succeeding one. The expediency of 
retaining, and the proper management of 
state property, the distribution of taxation, and 
the limits of its amount, the principle of public 
expenditure, and finally the questions of public 
treasures and debts are treated in his Stoats - 
wirthschaft (2nd ed. 1758), and his System <Us 
Finawzwesens (1761) by Justi w ho systematised 
the cameralist doctrines. 

But the great source of financial principles in 
the scientific form has been Political Economy 
(q.v.) as expounded by Adam Smith ( q.v .) and 
bis successors, and either included, as in England, 
in the usual text- books of the science, or, as mostly 
in Germany, considered in a distinct department 
with the title Finamvnssenscha/L In the 
midst of much difference of opinion and dispute 
on controverted points some general principles 
may be found that have commanded widespread 
acceptance, or at least enable the opposed views 
to be realised and defined. Taking the several 
departments of finance in what seems their 
natural order, public expenditure first presents 
itself. The broad rule on this head is admittedly 
that of “economy.” No expenditure should 
be undertaken unless for an adequate object, 
and the utility to be gained should be carefully 
balanced against the disutility or cost of the 
service. Not only must the total state outlay 
be weighed against the total sacrifice involved 
in the Faking of revenue, but a due proportion 
between the several wants to be satisfied must 
be also observed. The “ necessary ” functions 


of the state should be met before what J. S. 
Mill (Ihinciples, bk. v. ch. i. § 1) calls th« 
‘ 4 optional ’ * ones receive attention. 4 4 Defonoe, M 
to adopt a phrase otherwise used by Adam 
Smith, is prior to 4 4 opulence,” and therefore 
expenditure for security comes before that for 
the encouragement of industry or the improve- 
ment of art The rule of “economy, ” or jierhaps 
better, 44 maximum utility,” holds in respect to 
each class of outlay. There are limits beyond 
which even the most necessary object cannot 
be wisely pursued ; and most disputes as to 
particular cases of expenditure, — e.g. the re- 
curring one as to the sufficiency of the English 
army and navy — turns on the question of the 
observance or breach of this rule, which in prac- 
tice ouly admits of a rough empirical application. 
The expediency of increasing or reducing state 
action may theoretically be regarded as coming 
under the same comprehensive canon. It should 
be carried up to and not pushed beyond the 
point at which the distribution between public 
and private activities produces the maximum 
advantage. In this respect the doctrine of 
Final Deorek of Utility (?.e.), promulgated 
by Jkvons (q.v.) and Monger, is employed 
by M A 7. ZOLA (Finanza IhibMim , Koine, 18^0), 
Viti do Marco (Economies Finanriaria, Rome, 
1 888), and others, but owing to the complications 
of the factors, it seems as yet impossible to get 
any definite results. On the lower plane of 
practice the prudence and insight of the states- 
man form the only guarantee for successful 
treatment Other law's of expenditure are those 
laid down by Prof. Wagner ( Firm nz wissenschaft, 
vol. i. pp. 76-83, 3rd ed. 1883) aa (1) the 
law of increase in state functions with the pro- 
gress of society, and (2) the preference of pre- 
vention to repression in modem state-action. 
These, however, are bare generalisations from 
the specifio experience of Germany (and in a 
less degree other states) during the last cen- 
tury rather than fundamental laws of financial 
policy. 

Of the two great classes into which the publio 
receipts are divided, the older, “ drawn from 
some fund which peculiarly belongs to the 
sovereign” (Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. 
1st paragraph), may consist of lands or indus- 
trial property. The weight of authority repre- 
sented in Adam Smith's dictum that 44 the 
revenue which, in any civilised monarchy, the 
crown derives from the crown lands ... in 
reality costs more to the society than perhaps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys” 
( Wealth of Nations , bk. v. cb. ii. part 1), favours 
the sale of public lands, in European countries 
at all events, and is opposed to fresh purchases. 
Any exceptions, e . g . the case of Forests ( q . v .), 
are made not on financial grounds, but for 
reasons of publio policy. As a necessary result 
the revenue derived from this source is quite 
insignificant The question of retention or 
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appropriation of rent by the use of taxation I 
is treated under Land, Nationalisation of 
( see also Single Tax). 

Though the industrial receipts of the state 
are not declining as much as those from the 
Domaink yet up to the present the field 

of public enterprise is a limited one, being con- 
fined to the means of communication and 
transport (see Post Office ; Railways, State ; 
Telegraphs), certain municipal services, as 
waterworks, gasworks, and tramways, and lastly 
industries monopolised for the purjtose of secur- 
ing revenue (Monopolies, g.v.). The contri- 
bution from this source is comparatively small 
owing to the great disparity between net and 
gross receipts. Any considerable gain, as in 
the instances of the English post office, and 
(till quite lately) the Prussian railways, is in 
fact a covert form of Taxation (q.v,). The 
relatively small yield of the quasi-private or 
*• peculiar “ sources of revenue, together with the 
increasing expenditure for public purposes, 
coni]K‘ls recourse to a larger extent to the 
agency of Taxation. 

The nature and general features of Taxation, 
its just division, and its real pressure on those 
affected, as well as the technical rules for its 
convenient and economical levy, belong to the 
articles assigned to that head (Taxation ; Taxa- 
tion, Equality of ; Taxation, Incidence 
of ; Taxation, Maxims op, q.v. ). There are. 
however, some financial principles applicable 
to the subject of revenue as a whole, which 
may best be considered here. 

One very important rule has been expressed 
by the word “sufficiency, "i.e. the public revenue 
should be large enough to meet the public wants 
(Wagner, Finamunssc nschafl, voL ii. p. 307, 2nd 
ed.). No methods of taxation or fiscal manage- 
ment generally —no matter how perfect in other 
respects — are financially sound unless they 
provide funds sufficient to meet all usual ex* 
Ileuses, and thus obviate the creation of a Deficit 
(qv.y Productivity is therefore one of the 
essential qualities of a good tax system, and 
the net amount produced is a most material 
element in determining the imposition or re- 
mission of a tax. As a corollary from the 
principles on which the foregoing rule is based, 
it may be said that excessive revenue is not 
desirable. A large surplus leads to waste and 
profusion. As Prof. Adams ( Public Debts, pp. 
81, 82) remarks, “The full realisation of self- 
government requires a delicate adjustment of 
budgetary machinery, but surplus revenue acts 
as a weight which throws that maohinory out 
of balance.’' Thus the ideal system is one 
in which receipts and outlay are completely 
balanced, provision for repaying debt being 
regarded as normal expenditure. 

Closely connected with the rule of “suf- 
ficiency ” is that of “elasticity.” Adjustment 
of revenue in accordance with changes in ex- 


penditure should always be within easy reach. 
Were this not so it would be impossible, owing 
to the fluctuating nature of public expenditure, 
to secure the desired balance. For this purpose 
the best expedient is the general Income Tax 
(q. v.) at a movable rate, as in England. The 
return from such a tax can be predicted within 
narrow limits, and the yield “begins almost 
at once” (Blunder), Econ. Journal , vol. ii. p, 
642). I ncrease of du ty on lightly- taxed articles 
in general consumption supplies the best sub- 
stitute for, or (where a large increase in revenue 
is wanted) the best auxiliary to, the income 
tax. Abnormal pressure that cannot be easily 
met by state agencies must be discharged for 
the time by borrowing (see Debts, Public) 
which is practically a distribution of the burden 
over a longer period. 

In addition to these requirements of financial 
policy, it is further desirable that the rules of 
“generality” and “equality” should be as far 
as possible observed. The former— flagrantly 
violated in the case of the privileged classes in 
France under the ancien regime — prescribes that 
all citizens should contribute to the public 
services. “ Every privilege that tends to exemp- 
tion from that contribution is” says Vauban, 
“ unjust and abusive ” ( Dime Royale, , ed. Daire, 
p. 48). The latter rule, though admittingof vari- 
ous interpretations (see Taxation, Maxims of), 
lays down that: “The subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the support of the 
government as nearly as jKJssible in proportion 
to their resjicctivo abilities ” (Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations , ed. Nicholson, p. 347). 
Quite aj>art from ethical or political reasons, it 
is financially advantageous to secure the con- 
tributions of all citizens, and to avoid placing 
an undue burden — or even what may plausibly 
be regarded as such — on any individual or 
class. 

Given the foregoing general principles as 
guiding rules in organising a financial system, 
it becomes a question of art to duly apply 
them in the most effective way. First it must 
be decided whether a Single Tax (g.v.) will 
obtain the needed amount, and if so what form 
it should take ; whether on land, on Revenue, 
or on Capital (see Taxation). As, however, 
both theorists and practical men are agreed 
in favouring the use of more than one tax 
or form of tax, the selection and combination 
of the most suitable classes of imposts have 
to be considered. To what extent Indirect 
Taxation (g>v.) should be employed ; how it 
should be counterbalanced by Direct Taxa- 
tion (q . «.), and the supplementing of these 
main categories of revenue by other taxes, an 
the most important points for notice. At first, 
and even now to a great degree, indirect taxa- 
tion in the shape of duties on commodities 
(Consumption, Taxes on f q.v.) was the prevail- 
ing method. Imported goods were subject to 
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Customs Duties (q.v.\ and the European mon- 
archies generally employed the Excise (?.?>>)• 
Customs and excise combined furnish by far 
the largest part of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom (Finances of), of the United 
States (Finances of), and of most other 
countries. In the first-named they are confined 
to a very small number of articles, but being 
laid exclusively for revenue, their yield is high. 
Elsewhere the inclusion of a much greater 
number does not give any substantial increase 
in the return, partly because customs duties 
are arranged with the design of giving Pbotec- 
tIon (q.v.) to native industry, partly in conse- 
quence of the limited consumption of minor 
articles, the Demand (q.v.) for which is besides 
more elastic, and therefore easily reduced by taxa- 
tion. Good policy, moreover, requires the free- 
dom from taxation of certain classes of articles. 
Thus taxes on raw materials, and on absolutely 
necessary articles of food, are not levied in 
England ; as the former would hamper in- 
dustry, and the latter trench on the Minimum 
of Subsistence (q.v.). Articles of luxury, 
particularly if hurtful, have since the time of 
Bodin been regarded as specially suitable objects 
for fiscal treatment, as the almost universal heavy 
taxation of alcohol and tobacco bears witness. 
Co-ordination between the excise and customs 
is desirable in order to avoid diversion of the 
course of industry or disturbance of the natural 
movements of consumption. The us© of pro- 
tective import duties or excises unbalanced by 
corresponding customs is equally a violation of 
this condition. Nor should articles for which 
substitutes free from duty are obtainable be 
subjected to taxation, and the actual duties 
imposed should be suitably arranged in respect 
to objects of interchangeable use, as e.g. beers, 
wines, and spirits, or tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Direct taxation is gradually taking a large 
place in the financial system. The English 
Income Tax (q.v.), at first extraordinary and 
exceptional, has become in practice permanent 
The Death Duties have been increased and 
are much more productive. The extended use 
of the income tax on the continent, as in 
Prussia and the other German states, and in 
Holland, with in many cases a progressive form 
(see Pbogkbssivb Taxation) are instances of 
the same tendency. Taxes on property, as in 
Switzerland, the * * state ” taxation ofthe American 
Union, and quite recently in Prussia, may be 
further cited. On the whole it appears that 
both income and realised wealth, especially 
when passing by succession, are being made 
to bear a greater proportion of the increased 
public expenditure of modern societies. By this 
change a partial shifting of the burden involved 
in supporting the state from the consumers of 
ordinary commodities to the recipients of the 
higher grades of income and the holders of 
realised wealth is being gradually produced. 


Some other kinds of contribution are employed 
by the financier. By the agenoy of stamps, 
various legal and commercial transactions are 
oharged. Of the same character are the feet 
for legal formalities, and more generally for 
services rendered by the public detriments, 
which in some degree differ from taxes, since 
they are paid for service done. In their case 
the rates of charge have to be fixed on other 
than purely financial grounds. 

In the working of finance it is difficult and 
indeed practically impossible to avoid excess 
of expenditure over income in periods of great 
pressure. Hence the growth of Public Debts 
(see Debts, Public), and the need of providing 
for their sup|>ori and ultimate discharge (see 
Amortisation ; Sinking Fund). 

The systematic treatment of national finance 
is facilitated by the exhibition of its true 
position at definite intervals, and its considera- 
tion by the legislature. This is secured by 
the Budget (q.v.), round which has gathered 
a mass of conventional rules as in England, or 
strict legal enactments as in France, designed 
to secure publicity and responsibility. A 
thorough system of audit, verifying both the 
reality of alleged expenditure and its conformity 
to the legalised appropriations, is an additional 
and valuable guarantee for the sound manage- 
ment of the public finances. 

Lastly tli© existence of a complementary 
system connected with the numerous local bodies 
both urban and rural must be noticed. Each 
of the several hesds touched on above — expends 
ture, revenue, indebtedness, and administration 
—has its counterpart, though with instructive 
differences in Local Finance (q.v.). But it is 
the reciprocal action of the tax system that 
requires to have special emphasis placed on it. 
When estimating the legitimacy of outlay, the 
distribution and proper forms of taxation, the 
weight of public debt, or any similar questions, 
it is absolutely necessary to take both general 
and local finance into account Otherwise a 
true judgment on such points will lie impossible, 
as some elements essential for its attainment 
will have been omitted. 

[The literature of finance is quite overwhelming 
in amount. Nearly all text -hooks of political 
economy deal more or less with financial questions. 
There is also a mass of special works. In addition 
to those quoted in the text or given iti the various 
articles referred to, the following manuals may be 
mentioned. McCulloch, Taxation and the Funding 
System, 1845, 3rd ed. (revised) 1863. — Thorold 
Rogers, art. “ Finance" in 9th edition of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica .— P. Leroy-Beaulicu, Traili clt 
la Science des Finances, 2 vols., Paris (5th ed.), 
1892. — W. Roscher, Fiminzurissenschct/l, the 4th 
vol. of his System der Volksurirthsefotft, 3rd ed«, 
Stuttgart, 1889.— G. Cohn, FinanewUsmseha/t, 
(translated into English), 8tuttgart, 1889.— C*. F. 
Bastable, Public Finance, 1903. 

Among brief introductory text-books the most 
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convenient are L. CoNsa, Scienza delle Jinanzc , 
OtU ed. 1893, the 3rd ed. trarndated into English 
under title Taxation , New York, 1888. — G. 
Kieca-Saleruo, Scienza delle finalize, Florence, 
1888. — K J. Eheberg, Grundrisx der Finanz- 
wmenschaft , 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1891.] c. F. B. 

United Kingdom. In the articles on the 
Budget ; Excise ; and Finance, Genekai. 
Fuinciim.es of, reference has been made to the 
historical development of the British financial 
system. Those on Import Duties and the, 
Mercantile System explain its connection with 
the industrial development of the nation. The 
purpose of this article is to state broadly exist- 
ing facts, and the principles on which the finance 
of the United Kingdom is at present based. 

1. Imperial Finance. j 

The following table indicates tbe growth of the ! 
resources of the kingdom since the beginning of : 
modern finance— the time of tbe corn law rejxiul. j 
lr should be compared with the general growth ; 
of the nation’s wealth — c.g. with the Imports j 
and Exports. About 1887 a check seems to 


have come to the then sources of revenue ; and 
the great increase in amounts apj taring in more 
recent years is due to extra taxation. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1842 

£16,965,630 

£50,945,169 

1847 

51,516,264 

54,502,948 

1852 

53,210,073 

50, 792,612 

1857 

72,787,965 

76,042,570 

1862 

69,674,479 

72.086,485 

1867 

69,431.568 

66,780,396 

1872 

74,708,314 

71,490,020 

1877 

78,565.036 

78,125,228 

1882 

83,955,229 

83,605,603 

1886-7 

90,772,758 

89,996,752 

1891-2 

90,994,786 

89,927,773 

1896-7 

103,949,885 

101,476,669 

1901-2 

142.797,999 

196,522,215 

1906-7 

155,036,486 

149,637,664 

1511-12 

185,090,286 

178,546,100 


The next quinquennial step being a war year 
lft of no value for comparison. 


a, Jlcrcn uc. 

Approximate percentages in the revenue table 
vary from time to time. In 1911-12 they were : 



Yield in 1911-12. 

" 

Per cent 
of whole, 
approx. 

Customs , 

Inland Revenue — 
Excise . , 

Estate Duties, etc. . 
Stamps . 

Land Tax, etc. [ 

Prop, and Inc. Tax . 
Postal and Telegraphic 
Crown Lands . 
Miscellaneous , . 

£88,049,000 

88.380.000 

29.392.000 

9.454.000 

2.880.000 

44.804.000 

25.700.000 
580,000 

| 4 , 831,236 

38-2 

20*7 

13*7 

5*1 

1-6 

24 0 
13*9 
*2 

2*6 

£ 185 , 090,286 

I 100 


vou ir 


The customs (import) duties are raised on 
about seven chief articles : — 


Tea which gave in 1911-12 £6,159,070 


Coffee, etc. 

Spirits 

Wines 

Tobacco, etc. 
Currants, etc. 
Sugar 


»» 

*» 

»» 

»» 


t * 


602,695 

4,215,745 

1,088,346 

17,342,360 

475,239 

3,059,455 


The process by which this purely revenue tariff 
has been attained will be found sketched in the 
articles on Commerce ; Free Trade ; and Im- 
port Duties. For about twenty years it re- 
mained much the same and produced annually 
about £20,000,000. Its increase was partly 
due to the war taxation and partly to the re- 
imposition of the duty on sugar 1901, though 
this was reduced 1908. During the recent 
groat war, as an emergency measure, the yield 
of the customs by increasing and adding duties 
lias been more than doubled. 

The excise remained fairly constant, varying 
from £25,000,000 to £27,000,000 for many 
years. The chief items in 1911-12 were — 


Spirits . . . £18,511,392 

Beer . . . 13,328,075 

Railway Tax . . 315,195 

It is only since 1881 that an excise duty 
has been levied direct on beer— previously it 
was imposed on the materials used for brewing. 
Under the Finance Act of 1908, the whole of 
the excise duties are paid, in the first instance, 
into the exchequer. A large part is then handed 
over to the local authorities. 

The death duties, since 1894, when Sir W. 
Harcourt recast and increased them, have been 
separated from ‘‘stamps” — producing a large 
revenue. The property and income taxes and 
the inhabited house duties are amongst the 
most important items in the national taxation. 
The income tax is at once the most convenient 
and the most notoriously unfair. Originally 
imposed as a tem}>orary expedient, it has become 
one of the chief engines in the hands of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. A penny in the 
pound on the income tax produces a sum which 
is reckoned roughly as £2,500,000, but tends to 
increase with the wealth of the country, and the 
care taken in stopping loopholes of escape. 
The principle of the tax is excellent, but, as 
levied, it excites a good deal of grumbling and 
invites evasion. 

The main burdens on houses and land belong 
to local finance. 

The revenue of the j>ostal and telegraph 
services are the other large items in the public 
revenue. They ate rather to be considered as 
returns for services rendered. The net revenue 
on this account, after deducting expeuaes, was 
over £5,000,000 in 1911-12. The profit is 
obtained almost entirely on the inland post. 

r 
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The incidence of the above taxation, which 
is an important point for the financier, will be 
found on examination to be in a marked degree 
heaviest on the middle classes, i.e. persons of 
moderate means : it bears much more lightly on 
the working classes and the very wealthy. 

Before passing to expenditure, it is well to ex- 
plain that the term Consolidated Fund (q. t\), 
originally used in its proper sense, has, owing 
to the great changes in the raising of revenue, 
come to be practically a term earmarking that 
expenditure which was originally assigned to 
the fund — notably the charges of debt and the 
salaries of the judges. 


b. Expenditure, 


The expenditure for 1911-12 may be classified 
under the heads — 

Per cent. 

Charges of Debt . . £24,500,000 IS '8 

Payments to Local Accounts, 
etc 11,346,260 6*0 


Old Age Pensions, Insur- 
ance, etc. . . . 11,759,000 6 ‘2 


Civil Administration . 
Education . 

Naval andAIilitary 
Collection of Revenue 
Postal, etc.. Services . 


. 16,951.840 9 6 

. 18,983,000 10-8 
. 70,507,000 39 ’6 
. 3,951,000 2 3 

. 20,547,000 11*7 


£178,545,1 00 100 

The article on Drifts, Public, gives a suffi- 
cient view of the history of the English debt. 
The chief points for the financier to consider 
are the weight of its burthen and the perman- 
ency of its charge. Sir K. Giffen, some years 
ago (Essays in Finance), ]>oiuted out that it 
would not require an insupportable effort to j»ay 
off, in a few years, a burthen which is less than 
half the national income, and this view has 
received remarkable confirmation from the 
manner in which the additional strain of the 
recent great war has been borne. But English 
financiers have preferred more gradual measures. 
The annual charge was diminished by about 
£4,000,000, through Lord Gosulien's conversion 
in 1888, and again by the falling-in of termin- 
able annuities in 1900, Such measures were 
still in vogue till the recent war threw the 
whole question of our national indebtedness 
and financing into an entirely new shape, and 
with it brought new views of naval and military 
expenditure as a national insurance. 

Of civil administration the chief items on 
the accounts for 1911-12 were — 


Public Works and Bnildings . 
Civil Departments 
Law, Police, Prisons, etc. 
Diplomatic Service, etc. 


£3,217,000 

4.144.000 

4.360.000 

2.053.000 


From this it will be seen that the administra- 
tion was, before the war, fairly economical, 
but the war swept away all proper control and 
almost everything is at present abnormal. The 


new commitments which have been incurred 
in connection with the colonial empire are a 
certain cause of anxiety, although most of the 
British colonies are altogether self-supporting. 

The control of this expenditure is secured by 
the audit department, and by the annual in- 
vestigation of the public accounts committee 
appointed by the House of Commons. 

A word may be given to the actual financing 
of the United Kingdom. Although a large 
balance is kept in the exchequer, it is con- 
stantly necessary to lorrow in advance of 
revenue for short terms, in ordt*r to meet the 
regular demands of expenditure. This neces- 
sarily gives rise to Exchequer Bills etc. 

II. Local Finance. 

Some years ago Lord Goecheu described the 
local finance of the United Kingdom us a com- 
plete chaos. The chief sources of receipt for 
the purposes of local expenditure are the rates 
on houses and property, reimbursements for 
gas and water supplied, and various tolls and 
(lues in markets and otherwise. Borne of these 
last, e.tj . the toll on fish coming into Billingsgate 
Market, arc objectionable as being practically 
an octroi on food. 

The total receipts of local authorities have 
nearly ticbled since 1892, when this article 
was first written; for 1911-12, exclusive of 
loans from or under the control pf the central 
government, they were £154,037,464, of which 
nearly half, £66,368,704, was from rates ; the 
amount of government contributions was 
£22,269.629. 

The chief heads of exfxmditure for 1911-12 
were as follows : — 

Poor Relief in the Parishes , . £16,400,548 

Municipalities — Police and General 

Administration. . . . 98,735,694 

Counties — Police, etc. . . . 20,581,223 

Harbour Authorities . . 8,712,873 

and the last available returns do not greatly 
differ. 

The average annual expenditure on local 
purposes has grown till it approaches that of 
the general government in normal times. (For 
further details see Local Finance.) 

[The great parliamentary return 366 and 366-1 
of 1868-69, often called Chishnhns Analysis, — The 
Statistical Abstract o/ the United Kingdom, especi- 
ally that for 1919. — Reports of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, etc,, etc..] r. a. n. 

Colonial and Indian. Finance is a wide 
term, somewhat indefinitely used ; and in a 
short article it will not be possible to dc more 
than indicate briefly the basis on which the 
finances rest in the British possessions. The 
general objects of the public expenditure of 
all these possessions are much the same: civil 
and judicial administration requires a consider- 
able fund ; public works are usually the most 
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important item apart from this; services for editions before it merges into the Union of South 
the publio benefit, such as post offices and Africa : there under this head the accounts had 
railways, in some cases form a large item. In almost £2,000,000 out of £4,293,737 in 1909: 
many colonies and India the charge for debt But the item requires careful scrutiny in all 
is heavy. The point of view from which it is cases, in the light of the corresponding expendi- 
most interesting to examine the finances of each ture under the other side of the account, and 
possession is that of the method of raising the very often of the charge of debt. It may be 
revenues ; and the different methods in vogue said generally that in no place at present is 
lend themselves to a rough classification. there a large net revenue from public works. 

(1) Import duties are universal and have a de- The most satisfactory form of revenue is 
cided preponderance in some parts of the Empire, doubtless that derived from land. It is on this 
Probably Canada, Newfoundland, and the West ground that Straehey ( Finances of Lidia, ch. i.) 
African Colonies afford the most striking in- claims that India is one of the least heavily 
stances, as the following figures for 1914 show : — burdened countries in the world. It is a good 

_ , , policy to keep the land as far as possible in the 

Total Revenue. Cun tom* Revenue { / 1 , 1 , e . . 

Canada (Dominion) £27,3fi.\m £16,610,140 hands of the state or under some sort of state 

Newfoundland . 743,768 633,702 control, and in her colonies, England, applying 

West African Colonies 6,041,864 2,534,622 traditions from her own history, has only slowly 

and somewhat similar are the figures of the realised this. Most colouial governments have 
consolidated revenue fund for the Common- {»arted with the freehold of the land, and have 
wealth of Australia for 1913-3 4, in which the sold, or granted, rather than rented it; after- 
customs and excise revenues combined furnish j wards, when fresh need of revenue has arisen, 
marly 70 per cent of the total, j they have had recourse to taxation. 

This method of raising revenue was usually j Various methods of raising revenue in British 
the easiest and adopted first (see Import possessions have from time to time been the 
Duties): in colonies where great natural re- j object of attack in this country — notably the 
sources have not recently been develojxxl, the opium ami salt revenues of India, and the 
customs revenue still remains the mainstay of paddy tax in Ceylon. For the controversies 
the tinaucicr, and iu most tcmjKirary emergencies which have raged round the import duties, see 
the resource is an addition to the customs duties, article on Import Duties. Tonnage dues are 
often merely to the ad valorem duties. | generally disappearing. Besides the customs, 

(2) Iu several of the colonies, while the* ' the most thoroughly established methods of 
customs revenue forms a very iraj>ortant item, j raising reveuue are by excise, spirit and still 
there are others which run it close in point of i licenses, stamps, and taxeson land and houses, — 
yield. Such arc almost all the Australian States, all of which are very general. 

the Ca{»e, the Mauritius, Falkland Islands, and An important factor in the finance of all 
Fyi. The competing items vary so much that it countries is their public debt; in nearly all 
would be difficult to make a classification which parts of the Empire the debt has been eon- 
was not cumbrous. Excise and liquor licenses in tracted for works of public improvement, which 
some cases, and land revenue of different kinds should eventually not only pay the charges of 
and business under takings in others, are the chief debt, but yield a revenue beyond; in the case 
sources. Receipts from the post office, tele- of the crown colonies the debts will be repaid 
graphs, and telephones usually give a consider- within a limited period, leaving the colonists 
able figure on tie revenue side. But against with valuable assets in the completed works for 
this there is always expenditure to set off. which the loans were raised; In some of the 

Under the strain of the reoent war the Do- more important States, especially^he Australian, 
minion and colonial governments have been the charge for debt is large even in proportion 
driven to raise money by direct taxes on income ; to revenue and population; in the smaller 
and some also followed the lead of the mother colonics it has been kept comparatively light, 
country in adding an excess profits tax. These public debts have now Ifoen increased by 

(3) In a few colonies, the chief of which are charges incurred on account of the war against 

the Australian, land and royalties on minerals Germany and her allies: to provide for their own 
and timber contribute a substantial amount to contributions to the fighting forces of the Empire, 
the annual revenue; in tho Falkland Islands practically every unit of the Empire voluntarily 
the rental of crown lands produces nearly half ; incurred a huge burden of debt which has added 
l f * an( * iwenua is the mainstay enormously to its difficulties of finance. 

iot ll IlallCeS| producing in 1914 more than At the present time the problems of frnauoe 
£21,000,000 out of £31,157,636, and more if have been further complicated by general reck- 
tne indirect sources of revenue from land, as less expenditure, public and private, which 
etc *> U included. arose out of the war. 

(4) Revenue from publio works, generally In India, Mauritius, the eastern colonies, 
mil ways, swells the total considerably In many and acme others, the presence of a silver currency 

omes. Natal is the instanoe cited in earlier has introduced special difficulties of finance. 
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Thecontrolof finance is entirely in the hands of 
the local government in colonies with responsible 
government ; in the other colonies it is supervised 
generally, and in the crown colonies very care- 
fully, by the imjKirial colonial office, c. A. n. 


Belgium. The budget for 1921 voted by 
parliament is as follows : — 


(a) Ordinary expenditures (normal and exceptional 

expenses) in millions of francs- 
Civil List and Parliament 


11*3 

Justice ..... 

. 

104*0 

Foreign Office 

. 

19*0 

Home Office .... 


86*1 

Science and Art (Public Instruction) 

265*0 

Agriculture .... 


24*5 

Public Works 


97*0 

Industry, Labour, and Fond . 


150*6 

Coloniai Office 


4*7 

War Office .... 


520*3 

Gendarmerie .... 


55*6 

Finances (Exchequer) . . 


134*7 

Economic Affairs . , . 


3*8 

Sundries .... 


26*4 

Public Debt .... 


904*1 

Railways and Post Offices 


1385*3 



3742*4 

(6) Special Services 

. 

2101*6 

Of which for War Office . 


354*4 

For Public Works . 


148-6 

For Exchequer 


144-5 

For Railways and Post Offices . 


335*1 

For Public Debt . 


160*5 

(e) Expenditure to be repaid according 


to the Peace Treaties . 


2798*3 

Of which for Economic Affairs . 

. 

1225*7 

For Railways. 

. 

569*6 

For National Debt . 

• 

416*5 

3 rand Total . 

. 

9848*5 

The receipts are subdivided as follows 



Ordinary Receipts . 

. 

2517*9 

Exceptional (temporary) . 

. 

642*5 

Special Receipts 

Receipts from Reparations (to 

be 

1692*1 

supplied by Germany) 

• 

296*8 



5149*3 

Principal heads of the ordinary receipts — 


Income Tax .... 


305*0 

Super-Tax .... 


140*0 

Customs .... 


194*9 

Excise ..... 


173 9 

Registration, Stamp Duties, etc. 


202*4 

Death Duties .... 


100 0 

Railways .... 


1050*0 

Post Office .... 


02 *0 j 

Telegraph and Telephone 


48*2 1 


The temporary receipts include — 

The War Profits Tax for . . . 75*0 

The Excess Profits Tax for . . 125*0 

And the value of supplies delivered 

by Germany .... 300*0 

The special receipts are chiefly made up of 
sale* of goods of the Ke-victualling Office and 
conij»ensation supplied by Germany. 

Since the war the whole system of taxation 
has been greatly altered. An income tax has 
been created and new taxes added, as for in- 
stance a sales tax. The permanent features of 
the system and how it will work cannot be 
foreseen before several years. 

Although it has much the same basis as the 
French system, there are many points of 
material importance which differ. The main 
ones are that the State owns the railways and 
that there are no State monopolies. Belgium 
has no general budget, and its finance presents 
one particular feature. Since 1859, the octrois 
or municipal duties on consumption levied at 
the entrance of the towns (see OtTitot) have 
been suppressed, and a special fund, called the 
Fends Communal, instituted to co?n(>eusate tbo 
loss to the municipalities. This fund is pro- 
vided for by a fixed percentage on the proceeds 
of the postal receipts and of certain excise or 
custom duties (sugar, coffee, alcohol, wine, and 
beer). This distinct attribution to local pur- 
poses of a specified part of the general national 
revenue constitutes an exceptional departure 
from the leading principles in Belgian and also 
French finance. 

The Belgian public debt amounted at the 
end of 1920 to over thirty milliards francs 
and has been increased since. It includes 
7,500,000,000 francs due by Germany for 
the marks left in the country in November 
1918. 

[See the Annuaire Statiatique de. la Brlgiqu a, 
the Mon it cur Beige, the Comptcs (Uniraux 
Annuels de V Administration dee Finances, and 
the French official Bulletin de Statistique du 
Minis tire des Finances. Much information on 
Belgian finance will be found in P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu's Trait* de la science des finances. 
For the period 1830-70, a general sketch was 
published in the P atria Belgica (vol. ii. Belgique 
jyolUique et socials, pp. 865-903), Brussels, i 878. 
The best work on the Belgian system is Ernest 
Dulxus, FtiJfde *ur le systbmc beige en mat i ire de 
budget de V FA at, 1904. See also Correspondence 
relating to Budgets, published by the Coble n Club, 
and Jules Ingen Meek, ImpUs directs et indireets 
mr U revenu, 1908.] K. ca. ; n. a. 

France.* (Amounts in francs converted as 
25 — £1.) Practically it is only since the 
time of Napoleon L (first consul 1799, pro- 
claimed emperor 1804) that regular estimates 
of receipts and expenditure have been yearly 
prepared ; and only since the restoration of 
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the Bourbons (1814), that these have been 
submitted to the effective preliminary approval 
of the French parliament. The Budget des 
Voies et Moyern (ways and means) is drawn 
up by the minister of finance ; the Budget des 
IMpenses (expenditure) by each minister for his 
own department ; it is divided into chapters, 
corresponding to each particular branch of the 
service, and since 1871 each chapter must be 
voted separately. The vote opens a cridit 
(supply) to the minister, who is now no 
longer allowed, as under the second empire, to 
effect transfers (virement*) from one chapter to 
another. In case of need, additional credits are 
granted after the vote of the budget ; these some- 
times reach a considerable amount (15 millions 
sterling in 1885), and are a permanent cause of 
instability in the financial equilibrium. The 
whole of the expenditure and receipts must be 
voted yearly, and first by the lower cliamber. 

Reck i fts. — In the Bulletin de StaUxtique et de 
Legislation Comparer , 1911, the total estimates 
for the Budget of 1911 amount to 4384 millions 
of francs (£175,362,000). The main elements 
of this revenue are given as follows in millions of 
francs and round numbers : — 


francs £ 


Direct taxation 

596 milL 

28, 840, Of ‘0 

Indirect taxation . 

2491 „ 

99,640,000 

State monopolies and manu- 
factured .... 

V40 „ 

37.600,000 

Slave projKrrty • • 


2,8bU,000 

Other receipts • • 

285 " 

11,400,000 


4384 mill. 

175,360,000 

The words " direct ” and 

“ indirect taxation " 


are, of course, used in their French administra- 
tive and purely empirical sense, without regard 
to the ul t mate incidence of the tax itself. 

Direct taxation includes, for instance, taxes 
on clubs, royalties paid by mines and collieries, 
and the contribution des Patents, or “trade 
licences. " 

The principal direct taxes are the — 

franca A 

Buildings 101 mill 4,040,000 

Land 107 „ 4,280,000 

mobttiert 

(personal taxes and on house-rent) 100 „ 4,300,000 
l>oors and windows . . . 70 „ 2,800,000 

Patrnte* (trade licences) . . 157 „ 6,260,000 

It may perhaps be as well to notioe here 
parenthetically that these four direct contribu- 
tions provide indirectly the means for local 
expenditure. To the principal of these are 
added centimes additionntls , or an additional 
percentage, the greatest part of which is 
handed over to the local authorities, depart- 
mental or municipal. The former may be con- 
sidered sb having no other revenue. The 
municipalities’ share amounted (1906) to 214 
millions (£8,660, 000) ; and in towns, theOcTROi 
W*v.) or duties on consumption yielded in 1909 
about 288 million francs (£11,320,000). 

The legislature at the time of the outbreak 


■ 'vntributfon, fan Him 

(Tax on real pro 
periy) 

Contribution mrwfM 


of the great revolution was eager to follow the 
teachings of the Physiocrats and to repeal 
indirect taxation. But necessity compelled the 
reversal of their plan, and direct taxation 
now scarcely provides one-sixth of the receipts, 
whilst indirect taxation, under which head are 
included stamp and registration duties, provides 
about two-thirds. 

The revenue derived from indirect taxation 
may be summarised thus : 

francs £ 

1. Registration duties . 787 mill, say 81,480,000 
The principal branches of these duties yield — 

francs £ 

Registration on transfer of real 

property 156 mill. 6,200,000 

Death duties .... 355 ,, 14,200,000 

Duties on donations (mostly 
marriage settlements) . . 33 „ 1,820,000 

Transfer of personal property . 1U4 „ 4,160,000 

Fixed duties on judicial acts . 22 „ 880,006 

Mortgages „ „ ,, . 13 „ 520,000 

2. Stamps (on commercial bills 

and cheques 49 mill, of 

francs — £1,960,000) . . 241 „ say 9,040,000 

3. Tax on the dividends of 

joint-stock shares and 

bonds .... 104 „ say 4,160,000 

[The interest on the French national debt, mortgages, 
private loans, and commercial profits of private partner- 
ships remain free.] 

francs £ 

4. Customs .... 559 mill. 22,300,000 

(Of tins 501 mill. (£20,040,000) 

on imports) 

5. Sugar 166 * 6,620,000 

Other “Contributions In- 

directed, ’’ or excise . . 624 „ 24,960,000 

Alcohol 339 mill. 13,560,000 

Wine and cider . . . . 78 „ 3,120,000 

Beer 14 ,, 560,000 

State duties on the so-called hygienic drinks 
— wine, cider, and beer — have been reduced. 
Salt pays to the customs and excise together 
35 millions of francs (£1,400,000). The Con- 
tributions Indirect es also comprise the duties on 
transport and communications by rail, the latter 
78 millions of francs (£3,120,000). 

In the next division of the budget of receipts 
appear the gross proceeds of state monopolies 
and state manufactures for a total amount of 
940 millions of francs (£37,600,000), sub- 
divided in the following way : — 

fmucfl fTancs £ 

Matches . . . 40 mill. 1 

Tobacco . . . 505 „ >567 mill. 22,680,000 

Gunpowder . . . 22 „ J 

Post Office . . . 200 „ ) 

Telegraphs and Tele- >855 „ 14,200,000 

phones . . . 95 „ ) 

Net revenue of railway lines 
belonging to the state . . 12 „ 480, 000 

The working expenses or cost of production 
come in under sundry headings in the Budget 
des IMpenses (expenditure). The net revenue of 
the post and telegraphs is generally taken at 
about 50 millions of francs (£2,000,000) ; and 
tobacco is calculated to yield net nearly 400 
millions (£16,000,000). 
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Of the 72 millions of francs (£2,861,000) 
derived from the state property, nearly one- 
half is derived from forests owned by the state. 
The present property of the state plays thus a 
very secondary part in French finance, but to- 
wards the middle of the 20th century it will 
vastly increase, as between I960 and 1960 the 
concessions of most of the railway companies will 
expire, and their lines and buildings become 
the property of the state. About 48,000 kilo- 
metres (30,000 miles) are worked at the present 
time, and yield a revenue of 730 millions of 
francs (£29,204,000). 

Expenditure. — The following table gives 
the amount of the credits or supplies granted 
to the different ministries : — 


francs 

Ministry of finance . . • 1684 mill. 

(1278 millions, or £51,124,000, for 
interest of the national debt) 

Ministry of justice . . 67 ,, 

Ministry of foreign affaire . 21 „ 

Ministry of the interior . . 140 „ 

Ministry of the navy . . 410 „ 

Ministry of war . . . . 938 „ 

Ministry of the colonies 104 „ 

Ministry of public instruction, 
fine arts, and religious wor- 
ship 311 „ 

(Instruction 200 mill., arts 10*7, 
religious worship -4) 

Ministry of commerce, industry. 

post and telegraphs . . . 061 „ 

Ministry of agriculture . . 54 „ 

Labour and public insurance . 51 „ 


£ 

05,360,000 


2,280,000 

S40.000 

5.600.000 

16.640.000 

87.520.000 

4.160.000 


12,440,000 


26,440,000 
2, 160, “CO 
2,040, 00" 


Total expenditure 4387 „ £175,480 ,000 


Owing to the voted separation of church and 
state, the religious expenses will in future 
budgets be reduced to temjjorary pensions and 
repairs to historical monuments. 

The budget of Algeria is, since 1900, detached 
from the budget of France proper. 

In appearance the budget of 1911 is thus 
brought into a state of strict equilibrium ; but 
even assuming that the actual receipts will 
reach the amount of estimates, and although 
the principle of the universality of the budget of 
expenditure, namely, that it ought to comprise 
the whole of the foreseen expenses, has been con- 
stantly acknowledged in theory, it is in fact 
often disregarded, neither is sufficient account 
taken of future expenditure entailed by pre- 
vious legislation. The creation of extraordinary 
budgets and funds (caisses), supposed to deal 
with temporary ana special expenditure, has 
been the expedient resorted to. The creation 
of the Compte de Liquidation immediately after 
the disastrous war of 1870, when France had 
to pay an enormous war indemnity and to 
reconstruct the whole of its military establish- 
ment, was no doubt perfectly justified. But, 
principally after 1882, the institution of such 
funds has had for its object the concealment of 
real deficiencies, over 28 millions sterling in 
1888, incurred on account of public works 


undertaken on a gigantic scale, and rathet 
premature reductions of taxation. However, 
since that time there has been a steady and 
laudable tendency towards financial honesty ; 
and the subsidies to railway companies, under 
the form of guarantee of a minimum rate of 
interest on capital invested, are now included 
in the general budget. 

It cannot be said that any definite method 
has been adopted towards assessing taxation so 
as to divide its burden between property and 
income. Only about 80 millions of francs 
(£3,200,000) are levied directly on what may 
be called luxuries, but affluence is indirectly, 
though effectively, reached through the duty 
on house-rent. 

No such tiling exists as a general income-tax 
on the English model ; professional incomes 
contribute through the operation of th e patentee, 
(trade licences), and the income derived from 
securities other than the national debt or 
mortgage, through the tax on the dividends 
of valeurs mobilises (transferable securities), 
but other incomes generally escape taxation. 
After the events of 1870-71, 750 millions of 
francs, 30 million sterling, of new taxes were 
suddenly wanted, and the aim of the govern- 
ment was to find out the line of least resist- 
ance, a circumstance which explains, and more 
or less excuses, the absence of methodical 
foresight Whenever the necessity of levy- 
ing an increased amount of taxation occurs, 
the want is felt of a form of tax, such as 
the English income-tax, which can be easily 
adjusted to the exigencies of the moment. 
New taxes are devised almost at bap-hazard, 
sometimes according to the crotchets of in- 
fluential members of the lower house, who 
unhappily too often and too freely indulge 
their initiative power in financial matters. 
In France, customs duties, it is well known, 
are as much a protectionist as a fiscal 
machinery. 

After the Franco-German war, a large annual 
provision (200 millions of francs or 8 million 
sterling) was carefully made for the paying ofl 
of the national debt ; but for several years 
scarcely any other reduction has been made 
except the paying off of annual quotas of the 
terminable debt, rente amortissable, instituted 
in 1878 when the extensive scheme of public 
works known as the plan Frey cinct was launched. 
This terminable debt scarcely represents one- 
eighth of the national liabilities. Some, how- 
ever, contend that at the expiration of the 
concessions of the railway companies already 
mentioned, the net proceeds of these lines will 
cover the interest on consolidated debt, but 
this appears exaggerated. 

No special quota of the general revenue is 
reserved for local expenditure, although the 
state largely contributes to several of its 
branches. 
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To conclude, a summary view of the state of 
Frenoh finance is here given : 

francs £ 

Budget (1911). . . 4,88rt milt 175,440,000 

Public debt .... 81,307 „ 124,520,000 

Direct taxation . . . 6i>« „ 23,840,000 

Indirect taxation . . . 2,401 „ 99,040,000 

In 1869, the last normal year before the war 
of 1870, the parallel figures were : 

firanca £ 

Budget of expenditure . . 2,014 mill. $0,500,000 

Public debt .... 12,000 „ 480,000,000 

[A dear and handy summary of the budget of 
1893 Is given in M. Bidoire’s Tableau rtsumi du 
Budget de 1898 (Paris, 1892). For general works 
see the Dictionnaire dee Finances (Paris, 1888) 
published under the direction of M. L£on Say. — 
The Nouveau Dictionnaire d' Economic Politique 
(1892). — Paul Leroy Beaulieu, Traits de la Science 
dee Finances (7th edition, 1905). — Reu£ Stourm, 
Le Budget. — Bidoire et Simonin, Lee Budgets 
Franqais , itude analytique et pratujuc, 3 vols., 
Paris (1895*1897). — A. Neymarck, Finances con- 
temporaines (1872-1904), 3 vols. — Richard de 
Kaufmann, Lee Finances de la France (translated 
from the German into French). — Henri Germain, 
Discours Parlementaires sur les Finances . — 
D'Audiffret, Systeme financier de la France . — 
Boileau, Fortune Publique et Finances de la 
France. For modern times. — Enquire! de Parien, 
Traits des Imjybts, 4 vols., Paris, 1877. — K. J. 
von Hock, Die Finansovcrwcdtung Frail kreichs, 
1887 (translated into French under the title 
L* Administration financi&re de la France , 1859). 
—Ad. Wagner, Finanzivissenschaft , vol. iii. — 
Charles Gomel, Tfistoire Financiers de V Assembles 
Constituante, de TAssemblfe Legislative et de la 
Convention, 3 vols., Paris, 1896-3902. — The 
Bulletin de Statistique, published by the ministry 
of finance, is a rich source of statistical data , ami 
the English reader will find a great quantity of 
condensed and well-digested information on French 
finance in Professor Bastable’s Public Finance 
(1903), 

For French finance prior to the Revolution of 
1789 tee Fromenteau, be Secret des Finances , 
1851. — Moreau de Beaumont, AfSmoires Con- 
ccmant les Impositions et droits en Europe et 
m France, 6 vols., 1768-1789.— Le Febvre de 
Bellande, Dictionnaire OMral des Aides , Paris, 
1 760. — Neckcr, De V Administration des Finances, 
3 vols., 1784. — Clamag&ran, IHstoire de I'Impdl 
en France , 3 vols., 1867-76. — Rend Stourm, Les 
Finances de Vancien lUgirns (1885) ; and an 
article under the same title in the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire Economic Politique. — Bouchard, 
U Systems Financier de Vancien RSgime (1891). 
— 3 vols. in the Encyclopedic Mtthodique (1784- 
1787).— Vuitry, Andes sur le RSgime Financier 
de la France at ant 1789 (from the 11th to the 
15th century). — Jacqueton, Documents rdatifs d 
Vkistoire financiers m France (1648 •ISMS ). — 
Forbonnaia, Recherche* et ConsidSrcUions sur les 
Finances de la France depute 1698 jusquen 1781 
(B&le, 1758), and the bibliography published by 
“• Stourm, Bibliographic historique des Finances 
de la France a u 16** stede, 1 896.J s. co. 


German Empire* and Prussia (Amounts in 
marks converted as 20 — £1). In Germany 
the functions of government are partly per- 
formed by the confederation of all the individual 
states, the German empire, and partly belong 
to these individual states themselves. These 
are (Elsass- Lothringen included), twenty -sil 
in number and extremely different in size, 
ranging between 40,000,000 and only 47,000 
inhabitants. Besides, there exists in Germany 
as elsewhere the local finance connected with 
the cities and country districts which defray 
their expenses independently. 

I. The Finances of the Empire. —The 
chief expenditure is that for the army and navy, 
the organisation of which belongs to the con- 
federation, not to the particular states. The 
Bavarian army only has in time of peace its 
separate financial administration ; but the 
money spent by the Bavarian government on 
its army is paid to it in a lump from the ex- 
chequer of the empire. Among other expenses 
are those of the foreign office, including diplo- 
matic service, the high court of judicature, to 
which under certain conditions appeals lie from 
the courts of the individual states both in civil 
and criminal cases, and the imperial home de- 
partment. Among the expenses of the latter 
department are those for the economio interests 
of the country, such as the subvention of 
mercantile shipping, and workmen's insurance, 
etc. The fiscal year runs, as in England, from 
1st April to 31st March. The amount of the 
expenditure is voted yearly by the federal 
council and the parliament. Among the ex- 
penditure a distinction is made between recur- 
ring and exceptional items. Among the last 
named, a further distinction has been made for 
some years between “exceptional expenditure 
of the ordinary budget," and “exceptional ex- 
penditure of the extraordinaiy budget." The 
expenditure of the former description is that 
which, like the recurring expenditure, is de- 
frayed out of the ordinary revenue, while, on 
the other hand, the “exceptional expenditure 
of the extraordinary budget ” is raised by loans 
or from special funds. In reality the whole 
difference between recurring and exceptional 
expenditure is very slight, because though the 
special occasion calling for any particular ex- 
ceptional expenditure does not recur in every 
year, the total amount even of this class of ex- 
penditure does not vary much from year to year. 

The consolidated debt of the empire is 
£245,000,000 (1910). 

For the fiscal year 1894-1895 the following 
expenses of the Empire have been voted : — 

(The statement does not include the expen- 
diture for the postal service — which is deducted 
from the revenue under the same head — see 
p. 73 —nor the part of the expenditure fof 
pensions derived from the income of the In- 
valid Fund.) 
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Expense Empire of Germany. 




Exceptional. 


Item of Expenditure. 

Recurring. 

Ordinary 

Budget 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget. 

Total. 

Chancellor's office ami 
Imperial Diet ami 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreign office . 

544,000 

238,000 


782,000 

Home Department 

1,800,000 

215,000 

1,030,000 

2,011,000 

Army .... 

24,001,000 

1,017,000 

4,030,000 

30,554,000 

Navy .... 

2,535,000 

050,000 

212,000 

3,007,000 

Administration of Jus- 
tice .... 

103,000 

50,000 

153,000 

Finance Department . 

254,000 

8,000 


202,000 

Railway Department . 

17,000 


030,000 

047,000 

Imperial Debt Service . 

8,587,000 


.. 

8,587,000 

Audit Department 

32 000 

„ 


32,000 

Pensions, etc. (chiefly 
Military, but not in- 
cluding {tensions de- 
rived from Income of 
Invalid Fund) . 

2,428,000 



2,428,000 


£84,801,000 1 

£3,378,000 

£<1,514,000 

£44,753,000 


The means adopted by the empire to raise 
this amount are the following : — 

1. Revenue arising from the property of the 
stale. 

(a) The empire reserved out of the French 
war indemnity several large sums which produce 
interest. If necessary, besides the interest, the 
principal itself is gradually applied to certain 
objects which have to be carried out by the 
state. The largest of these reserved capitals 
is the u Invalidenfond.” At its foundation it 
waa appropriated only to the payment of 
pensions to the invalids and the widows of the 
soldiers who fell in the French war. After- 
wards some further payments for military 
pensions were assigned to it The amount of 
the fund originally was £28,050,000 ; up to 
30th June 1891 (according to the report of 
that date), £4,900,000 of this capital had 
been spent besides the interest ; the amount 
remaining was therefore £23,150,000. 

(5) The empire is the proprietor of the rail- 
ways in Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) ; 
their original purchase-money, together with the 
sum afterwards spent on them, was upwards 
of £25,000,000. The net revenue arising to 
the exchequer is estimated for 1893-94 at 
£1,037,500, and nearly as high for 1894-95. 

(c) The empire takes the revenue arising from 
the post and telegraphs outside of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, which for 1894-95 is estimated 
at £989,000. 

(d) The empire owns a printing-office which 
works both for the public and for private 
customers ; the net revenue is estimated at 
£68,6Q0, and for 1894-95, £68,300. 

2. Customs. The whole territory of Germany 
is included in one customs- frontier with the 
exception of some inconsiderable parts of 
Baden, Prussia, and Hamburg ; on the other 
hand Luxemburg, though not belonging to the 
confederation, is also within this same frontier. 


But the oustoms revenue does not 
entirely fall to the empire. Since 
1878, according to the Franken- 
stein -clause (so called after the 
name of the deputy who moved 
it in the Reichstag), the em- 
pire only takos yearly from the 
customs revenue, together with 
the duty on home-grown tobacco, 
£6,500,000, the whole surplus 
being distributed among the in- 
dividual states. The total cus- 
toms revenue for 1906 is esti- 
mated at £28,035,000, and for 
1907 at £80,018,250. 

3 . Excise. 

(a) The salt duty, being 6 
marks on every cwt. of salt pro- 
duced in the empire and destined 
for human consumption within the 
country, brings about £2,766,000 
for 1907. The duty on foreign salt imported 
is naturally included in the customs revenue, 
and is between £100,000 and £150,000; hence 
the salt duty in Germany amounts to about 
lid. per head of the population. 

(6) The sugar duty is 18s. for every two cwta. 
of sugar produced and consumed within the 
country, the sugar reserved for export remain- 
ing duty free, and even receiving a bounty. 
This latter is now r — for raw sugar Is. 3d. 
for every two cwts., for candy 2a., for other 
refined sorts Is. 8d. These bounties and the 
drawbacks on confectionery exported amount 
to £525,000. The estimated net revenue to 
the empire for 1894-95 after deduction of this 
sum is £3,770,000. 

(c) Tobacco, if grown within the empire, is 
taxed at £2 : 5s. for every two cwts. of dried 
produce ; the amount of the tax is estimated for 
1894-95 at £554,000. But the exchequer of 
the empire does not receive this sum, because 
the internal tax on tobacco, as far as, together 
with the surplus of the customs duties, it is 
above £6,500,000 yearly, is distributed among 
the individual states. The revenue from im- 
j>orted tobacco, which is much larger than that 
derived from home-grown tobacco, is included 
in the customs revenues. It was in 1891-92 
more than £2,150,000. Great alterations in 
the tobacco duty were contemplated (November 
1893) ; and the tax on the raw produce of the 
country was to be abolished, the customs duty 
reduced, and the product ready for consumption 
taxed at the manufacturer's, but this scheme 
has been dropped for the present. 

(d) The beer duty is raised as a federal duty 
in the northern part of the empire only ; whilst 
in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Elsass- 
Lothringen the beer taxes are a revenue of the 
individual state, levied according to its separate 
legislation. The federal duty is laid on the 
malt, or the substitutes for malt, when brought 
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to the brewery ; it is 4s. for two cwts. on all 
description* of grain, and for substitutes in 
proportion. The beer coming from the southern 
states to those in which the empire receives the 
tax on production has to pay an import- duty to 
the empire. The beer duty and this internal 
import-duty are estimated, in the revenue of 
the empire for 1894-95, at £1,243,000. 

(e) The duty on spirits has been levied since 
1st October 1887, throughout the whole em- 
pire. It consists of two j>arts — of a tax on the 
production of spirits, and of a tax on consump- 
tion. For the purjmses of the tax on produc- 
tion three classes of distilleries are distinguished : 
1st, such as employ grain as material, and are 
at the same time part of agricultural under- 
takings (called agricultural distilleries) ; 2nd, 
such as employ sugar or sacchariferous materials ; 
3rd, such as employ grain but are not altogether 
part of agricultural undertakings (called in- 
dustrial distilleries). The tax on the produc- 
tion of the first class of works is levied on the 
s|>ace which the raash tills in the fermenting 
vats ; it is Is. 4d. for every hectoliter of the 
contents of the tub. In the second class, if 
sugar or similar substances — e.g. fruits — form 
the materials, the substances employed are to 
t»e taxed according to their weight and kind. 
The industrial distilleries, finally, pay an addi- 
tion of £1 j)er hectoliter on the tax on consump- 
tion. The smaller establishments among all 
the classes are allowed some reduction on the 
normal rate of the duties. The amount of the 
duty on consumption is fixed in the following 
manner. For a quantity of 4 b liter per head 
of the population in northern Germany, and of 
8 liter jmr head of the population in the south, 
the tax on consumption is 6d. the liter ; for 
any excess in the consumption of the country 
the duty ia 8jcL the liter. The total quantity 
allowed to be produced at the lower rate is 
allotted to the individual distilleries according 
to their size. 

Of these different duties on spirits only the 
tax on production remains to the empire. The 
tax on consumption and the tax on the ready- 
made produce in the industrial distilleries are 
distributed to the individual states according 
to the number of their inhabitants. For 1894- 
95 the taxes on spirits remaining to the empire 
were estimated at £899,000, those to be dis- 
tributed among the states at £5,005,000. 

4. Stamp duties. 

(a) A tax on bills of exchange of 6d. for 
every £50 drawn ; but amounts below £50 
we taxed somewhat lower. The revenue is 
estimated for 1894-95 at £379,000. 

(b) A tax on playing-cards, estimated for 
1894-95 at £62,800. 

(e) Tozm on — lit, the issue of stock exchange 
Mcurities ; 2nd, on every tale of auch securities. 
The former duty ia estimated for 1894-96 at 
£221,000, the Utter at £662,000. Thee® auma 


are to be distributed among the individual 
states. An act passed in 1894 imposes a 
higher ad valorem scale. 

( d ) A tax on public and private lotteries, pro- 
ducing in 1894-95 £452,000. This tax also 
does not accrue to the empire, but is divided 
among the states according to their population. 

(e) A statistical duty on the goods exported 
and imported, levied with the receipt of the 
declarations relating to the quantities, the 
origin, and destination of the goods. It 
produces for 1894-95 £34,000. 

5. Share of profits from the imperial bank, 
and tax from other banks of issue, amounting, 
according to the estimate for 1894-95, to 
£362,000, and for 1907, £1,130,750. 

6. Contributions by the Individual States . 
There can never be a deficit in the imperial 
budget because any excess of expenditure over the 
imjiorial taxes is covered by these contributions 
which are called matricular contributions, and 
are distributed among the states in proportion 
to their respective populations, additional con- 
tributions being imposed on those states which 
have a separate postal administration, and also 
on those in which no federal beer duty is levied. 
The total amount of these contributions, as fixed 
for 1894-1895, is £19,875,000, but this sum is 
of course subject to a deduction of £17,772,000, 
being the amount of the above-mentioned duties 
and taxes collected by or on behalf of the empire 
for the bcuefit of the individual states. The 
matricular contributions form an element of 
uncertainty in the state budgets, and a bill has 
in consequence been brought forward by the 
imperial government providing that the amoutit 
of matricular contributions shall in future be 
at least £2,000,000 below the amount of taxes 
and duties collected for the individual states, 
and that any deficiency thus caused must be 
covered by imperial taxation. It is very doubt- 
ful whether this proposal will be carried through. 

For the fiscal year 1894-1895 the following 
revenue of the empire has been voted : — 


Revenue — Empire of Germany . 


Item of Revenue. 

Amount. 

Balance from last year .... 
Revenue from State property (not Includ- 
ing revenue from Invalid Fund, and 
deducting extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in respect of Postal Department) 
Customs . ...... 

Excise 

Stamps 

Revenue from Imperial Rank, etc. . 

Sate of land 

Miscellaneous Revenue .... 
Matricular Contributions . £19,875,000 

Leas amounts payable to indi- 
vidual States . . . 17,772,000 

£09,000 

2.207.000 

17.485.000 

18.612.000 

1.702.000 
862,000 

70,000 

020,000 

2.108,000 

Revenue raised by loans and from special 
frmds • ..... 

as, 239,000 

0,514,000 

£44,758,000 
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II. The expraditureof the individual states for 
their own purposes is about equal to the expendi- 
ture of the empire for federal purposes. Thus the 
Prussian expenditure for 1894-1895 — as shown 
below (after deduction of the amount required 
for the service of the public debt which must 
be set off against the revenue from state property) 
amounted to about £22,000,000 ( = 50 per 
oent of the expenditure of the empire), the 
Prussian population representing about 60 per 
cent of the whole population of Germany, and 
similarly Bavaria (having a population of about 
11 per cent, of the whole German population) 
spends a yearly sum amounting (after deduction 
of the interest on the railway debt, which is 
about equal to the income from the railways) 
to £5,100,000 (=ll£ per cent of the imperial 
expenditure). 


Prussian Expenditure, 1894-95* 


Civil List Recurring Expenditure . 

£7SG,00Q 

Houses of Parliament .... 
Chief Government Department and Audit 

cy,oou 

Department 

130,000 

Foreign Affairs 

Financial Administration, inland Rev* 

26,000 

euue Department, and Provincial J 
Government ...... 

S, 509, 000 

Public Works, etc. 

Trade Department (including subven- 

1,034,000 

tkms to technical education and techni- 
cal industry) 

231,000 

Administration of Justice (after deduc* 

tion of Court fees) 

Home Department (including Local 

1,550,000 

Government Expenditure, Prisons, And 
Police) 

2,099,000 

Agricultural Department .... 
Education : (Elementary and Higher os 
veil as University! and Public Worship 
Pensions and Miscellaneous 

669,000 

5.138.000 

8.841.000 

Service of Public Debt .... 
Exceptional Expenditure .... 

14,101,000 

2,893,000 


86.076.000 

12.899.000 

Contribution to Empire .... 


£48,475,000 


Prussian Revenue, 1804'95. 


Government Lands and Forests 

t , Mines and Smelting Works . 

„ Railways .... 

„ Lottery . 

„ Bank (Seehaudlang) . 

Taxes— 

Direct .... £8,82 7,000 
Indirect .... 3,082,000 

£2,630,000 

814.000 

18.372.000 

488.000 
04,000 

22.404.000 

10.800.000 

11,752,000 

8,510,000 

Miscellaneous Revenue (including Return 
of Ikxes collected by Empire) 

To be raised by the issue of a Loan . 

£48,475,000 


The indirect taxes in the German states 
which do not levy a state duty on beer are of 
no great importance. A wine duty exists in 
some of the southern states, and in Saxony and 
Bedeii a duty on meat As to the direct taxes 
they ere of two kinds: taxes on property or 
income levied at the source (objective taxes), 
and personal income-tax. In the southern 
states especially in Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 


objective taxation prevails, whilst in the north- 
ern states, as Prussia, Saxony, the personal in* 
come tax is of greater importance. Baden and 
Hesse are between these extremes. 

A complete system of objective taxes com- 
prises : (1) a land tax ; (2) a house tax ; (3) a 
tax ou trades ; (4) a tax on income from stocks 
and shares ; (5) a tax on wages and salaries. 
All these live taxes are to be found in Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg ; the tax on wages and salaries 
is not levied in Baden and Hesse ; while Saxony 
has only a so-called land tax ; Prussia has the 
three first named objective taxes, but they have 
been repealed as from the 1st April 1895. In 
Bavaria, of the direct taxes for 1892 or 1893, 
the land tax is estimated as £575,000, the 
bouse tax £262,500, the tax on trades £325,000, 
the tax on loans £208,330, that on wages and 
salaries £100,000. In Prussia up to tills date 
the land tax produces about £2,000,000, the 
house tax £1,825,000, the tax on trades 
£1,125,000. 

The income-tax in Prussia has lately been 
rearranged by the law of 24th June 1891. 
Incomes under £45 are free. The rate on 
small incomes is below 1 per cent ; for incomes 
of £150, 2 per cent ; for incomes of £400, about 
3 per cent ; and incomes of £5000 and above 
pay 4 per cent. The produce of the tax is 
about £6,250,000. In Saxony £15 is the 
limit of exemption and the rate does not rise 
higher than 3 per cent. The produce of the 
tax for 1893 is estimated at £962,500. In 
Baden the income-tax has been during recent 
years 2 per cent on the estimated income. But 
an abatement is allowed for smaller incomes, 
only those of £1500 and upwards paying the 
full tax. The produce of the tax thus assessed 
was abont £200,000. In 1394 the percentage 
to be levied from the higher incomes has been 
increased. 

A new personal tax, viz. a tax of ***th per 
cent of the capital value of each taxpayer's real 
and personal property has been introduced in 
Prussia as from the 1st April 1895 ; its pro- 
duce is estimated at £1,750,000. Persons of 
small means are exempt, and real property 
situate outside of Prussia is not include! in the 
assessment. 

111. Of great importance also is the local fin- 
ance. In Prussia the parish rates in 1884 were 
£8,600,000, and the district rates £1,150,000. 
Among the expenses of the parishes the most 
considerable are those for the poor, for the 
roads and for education. In Prussia, 1883-84, 
out of a total of £18,550,000 the expenditure 
on roads was £2,500,000 (18 per cent), for the 
poor £2,450,000 (13 per oent), for education 
£4,250,000 (23 per cent). Part of these ex* 
prases is covered by revenue from property end 
by profitable undertakings, as gas and water 
works. In Baden the net value of the property 
of the parishes was estimated, 1st .Tammy 1 887, 
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at £15,500,000. In Prussia in the rural dis- 
trict* the parishes cover 20 per cent of their 
expenses in this way, in the towns 11*6 per 
cent. The taxation is chiefly a direct one, 
consisting of an addition to the taxes assessed 
and levied by the state for its purposes. In 
the towns of the southern states indirect taxes 
of some importance exist, such as additions to 
the state taxes on consumption — the wine, beer, 
meat duties — and an octroi duty on various 
necessaries and conveniences brought to the 
town— coal, flour, meat, flsh, etc. In Bavaria, 
1878, the direct local taxes were £850,000, 
the indirect taxes in the twelve largest towns 
£250,000. In Baden, 1888, the direct taxes 
of the communes not considered as towns were 
£466,666, those of the towns nearly £175,000, 
together £687,500, the indirect taxes in the 
towns only £450,000 to £500,000. In Prussia 
the towns raised in 1883-84 local taxes per 
head of the population 12s. 4d., the rural dis- 
tricts 5s. 10d.; in Baden the towns, 16s. 9d., 
the rural districts, 7s. In Baden in 1889 the 
direct local taxes add on an average 50 l>ei 
cent to the corresponding state taxes. 

Tlie above states the position of matters in 
1895. In 1908 the revenue of the empire 
was £120,897,000, while the expenditure was 
£131,902,000. The customs revenue was 
£27,298,000 and the excise duties £20,292,000, 
while the expenditure on behalf of the army and 
navy was £4 1,520,000 and £17,372,000 respec- 
tively. The estimated revenue for 1909 was 
£157,625,000. 

[Gustav Cohn, System der FinanMwissenschqft, 
Stuttgart, 1889, bk. iii. pp. 532-669. — Schtmberg, 
Handbuch der politischen Ockonomie, vol. iii., Tu- 
bingen, 1891. — Labftud, Staatsrecht des deulschen 
Reich*, Freibuig, 1 888-91, voh i.379se?.,ii. 42 seq,, 
839-1037. — G. Meyer, LehrbucK des deutschen 
StaeUsrechts, Leipzig, 1885, p. 616-682 — v. Mayr, 
art. •* Reichsfinanzen " in HandwOrterbuch der 
MwUsttnssenschttften, voh v., Jena, 1898, pp. 384- 
403. — Rtmne, Staatsrecht der preussischen Mon- 
archic, vol. t, Leipzig, 1881, p. 590 seq. ; iv., Leip- 
zig, 1884, p. 787 seq, — Stock ar von Neufom, 
Handbook der yesammtm FinanmerwaUung im 
KSnigrekk Bayern, 8rd ed. by T. Hock, 8 vole., 
Bamberg, 1881-1885. — Riecke, Der wurttemberg- 
iaehe StaaUhauahalt, in JahrbuchJUr Qesetsgebung, 
Verwaltuny und VoUcsroirOuchaft, vol. viL, Leipzig, 
1588, p. 198-280. — Philippovich, Der badische 
PinanxhavshaU in den Jahren 1868-1839, Frei- 
huTg, 1889.— Zeller, Handbuchder Verfasmng und 
VeruaMungim Orossherwogthum Hessen, Darmstadt, 
1885-86, 1. 78-118, U. 848-422.— Ltfbe, Der Stoats- 
des Kbmgreichs Sachsen, Leipzig, 1889.— 
Eheberg, art. Gemeiudefinansen in Handutirterbuch 
^^Staatswissenschstften, vol. UL, Jena, 1892, pp. 
760-785. —Bohan*, Mnana-Jrchie, Stuttgart, 
appearing since 1884.] e. L. 

Te* Nete* elands.* (Amount* converted 
12 guilder* « £1.) The finance* of the 
Netherlands are In a sound condition. Whilst 
wty-five year* ago, in 1850, with a popula- 


tion of barely 3,000,000 and a budget of about 
£6,000,000 sterling, the capital of the national 
debt amounted to over £100,000,000 sterling 
with an annual interest-charge of £3,000,000 ; 
nowadays, with a population of about 5,900,000 
and a budget of nearly three times the amount 
of 1850, the capital of the national debt is only 
£93,000,000 with about £3,091,000 annual 
interest- charge. The exact figures of the 
national debt are— 

Nominal Capital. Annual Interest. 

1850 £102,637,700 £3,020,155 

1911 £93,054,362 £3,091,003 

From 1850 until 1910 inclusive, a total 
amount or £29,171,799 has been expended on 
amortisation of debt. In some years, however, 
the debt has increased again, namely, up to 1 892, 
by a total amount of £16,145,600. But against 
this increase of debt stands expenditure on re- 
munerative public works for an amount vastly 
superior. Up to 1902 the total expenditure on 
the railroads alone amounted to £29,805,000. 

Again, whilst formerly the East India 
colony, namely Java, contributed a rather im- 
portant amount to the revenue of the Nether- 
lands, since 1877 this contribution has ceased 
entirely. From 1850-1877 these contributions 
amounted in all to £48,975,600. It was, in 
fact, these contributions which, from 1850 until 
the middle of 1870, enabled the government te 
amortise the debt for such an important amount 
(it may be useful to add that for a large amount 
the debt had been contracted previously in 
behalf of the colonies also) devoting at the same 
time very large sums to public works. 

At first, when these colonial contributions to 
the revenue of the Netherlands had to be given 
up this caused some embarrassment, the more 
so as about the same time there was a consider- 
able increase in the expenditure principally for 
public schools. The consequence was that for 
some years after 1880 the expenditure was not 
entirely covered by the revenue. But within a 
few years, by raising new taxes and other 
measures, the situation was modified and there 
was an end to the deficits. The cessation 
of the ooloniAl contribution arose partly from 
the increase of expenditure in Java to which 
the war with Atchin contributed, but most of 
all from & change in the colonial policy of 
the government, the colonies being nowaday* 
governed only for their own benefit, no tribute 
whatever being exacted from them on behalf of 
the Netherlands ; more than this, the expendi- 
ture made by the Netherlands indirectly on 
behalf of the colonies (part of the home-charges) 
is not even repaid from the revenue of the 
colonies. 

The fiscal system, however, had for many 
yean been in serious want of some reform. 
This was not undertaken until quite reoentiy, 
namely under the 1st* government— finance- 
minister M. Pierson — which oame into power 
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In 1891, but the government having again 
been turned out of power early in 1894, this 
reform was interrupted. Unfortunately the 
financial result of the property tax, levied since 
May 1893, has been somewhat disappointing. 
It was expected to bring in £716,666, but the 
proceeds wero not higher than £566,666 the 
first year. 

The revenue for 1894 was derived from the 
following sources : — 


Direct 

taxes 


Indirect 

taxes 


I 'Land tax . . • 

Personal tax 

Droit de patente (till 1st 
May 1894) . 

Tax on incomes not arising 
from property (after 1st 
May 1894) . 

Property tax 
Excise 

Registration duties 
Succession duties 
Stamps, etc. 

.Import duties 


Domains 
Post and telegraphs 
Railways . 

Other items 


£981,450 

967,583 

121,333 


255.583 
666.666 

3,495,833 

370,833 

966,000 

302,916 

480,104 

194.583 
744,416 
329,166 
912,176 


Total £10,688,642 

The land tax is levied on the ratable yearly 
value of land and houses ; the state levies 6 per 
cent on the net rateable rent from land not 
built upon, and 5*2 per cent on the gross 
rateable rent from houses. 

The personal tax, a tax on expenditure, is 
calculated principally on the letting value of the 
dwelling occupied, the value of the furniture, 
and the number of servants. There is a 
universal agreement that this tax needs re- 
vision. 

Real property, besides being subject to the 
land tax, is also subject to the property tax. 
The object of this tax is to levy a percentage on 
the income from property, but the percentage is 
computed not on the income itself, but on the 
capital value of the property. The tax is 
slightly progressive. For every 1000 guilders 
(£83 : 6 : 8) above 10,000 (£833 ; 6 : 8) the tax 
it 1 *25 guilders, but if the property amounts to 
more than 200,000 guilders, (£16,666 : 13 : 4) 
2 guilders per 1000 are paid on the surplus. 

On 1st May 1894 the droit de patente , or 
tax on occupations, was replaced by a tax 
on business profits, and on all incomes from 
labour, assessed in such a manner that, in 
connection with the property tax, it will have 
the effect of a general income tax. This tax 
also is slightly progressive; for the incomes 
below 8200 guilders per annum, it is 2 per cent, 
for higher amounts 8*20 per cent on the surplus 
is added. The property tax being levied at 
the rate of 1 J ana 2 per mille on the capital, the 
tax on business profits is 36 per cent less than 
the tax on incomes derived from property only 


— on the hypothesis adopted by the government 
that the income from property averages 4 
]>er cent. Property up to 13,000 guilders 
(£1083 : 6 : 8) is free from property tax, and 
income up to 650 guilders (£54 : 8 : 4) from 
the tax on profits and wagos. 

The succession duties are not progressive ; 
they differ according to the degree of relationship 
between the deceased and his successors. From 
parents to children the duty is 1*38 per cent ; 
husband and wile pay the same amount, if they 
inherit one from the other, when there are 
descendants from their union ; if [wirenta 
inherit from their children, the duty is 4*14 
per cent ; between brothers and sisters, or 
between husband and wife, if there are no 
descendants, it is 5*52 per cent ; between uncle 
and niece, or inversely, 8*28 per cent ; and 
between all others 13*8 per cent. In so far as 
the projwrty inherited consists of stock, bonds, 
stock -exchange securities and other interest- 
bearing securities, there is levied, besides the 
succession duties referred to, a special succession 
duty, varying from 0*345 to 2*76 jjer cent. 
The total amount of the succession duties rises 
in this way from 1*725 per cent in the first 
degree of relationship, to 16*56 per cent from 
distant relatives or strangers. 

The excise on spirits is high, £6 : 5s. on every 
hectoliter (22 gallons) ; from spirits alone a 
revenue of £2,166,000 annually is raised. The 
fiscal law concerning the sugar duties until 
1903 gave a bounty to the producers. 

The Netherlands are a free -trade country, 
food and raw produce enter without duty, 
manufactured goods generally pay 5 per cent 
of the declared value. Measures were taken in 
1895 for securing that the proper percentage 
is really paid. 

The state-railroads are leased to private com- 
panies ; the rents they [jay form the greater 
portion of the receipts under this head. The 
miscellaneous receipts include various payments 
to the treasury which are distributed over the 
several departments : repayments, reimburse- 
ments, legal fees, etc. ; and also (a) £62,500 
payment by the Netherlands Bank for the 
right of issue of banknotes, which payment 
dejjends from the amount of the bank's profits 
of the year ; (6) £154,500 reimbursement by 
the colonial treasury for interest on debt — 
£3,806,250— contracted in 1883 by the home 
government on behalf of the Fast Indian 
colonies. 

The expenditure for 1894 is divided as in ths 
following table : — 


Civil list 
Parliament . 
Foreign affairs 
Justice . 

Home Office . 


£67,000 

55,625 

65,410 

452,681 

1,069,717 


Carry forward 


£1,710,489 
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Marine . 

Brought forward . £1,710,433 

• 1,301,761 

National debt 

. 2,910,719 

Finances 

. 1,595,904 

War . 

. 1,856,660 

“ Watcrstaat,” 

’ commerce and industry 1,837,337 

Colonies 

113,434 

Unforeseen . 

4,166 


Total . £11,380,314 
The item finances includes : (a) £714,288 
jMiymcnt by the government treasury to the 
municipal governments on account of the 
jiersonnl tax in virtue of an arrangement that 
was made in 1865 when the municipal excise- 
taxes were abolished ; (b) £164,280 payments 
to the clergy of the Reformed, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish churches by the state ; (c) £125,671 
pensions ; and further, the expenditure of 
collecting revenue and the general expenditure 
of the department of the treasury arid also of 
administration of debt. 

The item Watcrstaat includes the expendi- 
ture for post and telegraphs, amounting to 
£710,000 ; and the expenditure on embank- 
ments and other defence against the sea's 
enzroachmenta, on canals and rivers, and also 
almost annually a certain amount of expendi- 
ture for remunerative public works. 

It will be observed that the total of the 
expenditure for 1894 is 

£11,330,314 
Against total revenue 10,688,642 


Leaving a deficit of £641,672 
But the expenditure includes this year dis- 
burseuv .its for remunerative public works for 
a total amount of £221,750, and besides it is 
calculated that the credits opened in the budget 
for general expenditure exceed regularly the 
'■oal expenditure for an amount of, at least, 
£250,000. Deducting these two items, the 
deficit is reduced to about £180,000. This 
iefidfc is the consequence of the proceeds of 
the property tax not having been as high as 
it was expected they would be. Towards 
meeting this the then finance-minister proposed 
to modify the mode of levying the import- 
duties, which are said to be at least £150,000 
short through frauds. 

The Budget for 1911. — Revenue . — Land 
tax, £1,235,000 ; personal tax, £980,000 ; 
tax on capital, £806,000 ; tax on incomes, 
from trades, professions, etc., £787,000 ; excise, 
£4, 853,000 ; import duties, £1,102,000; other 
indirect taxes, £2,314,000 ; post and telegraphs, 
£1,660,000 ; railways, £349,000 ; other items, 
£2,000,000 — total £16,186,000. 

Expenditure. —Civil List, £78,700 ; parlia- 
ment, £62,600; foreign affairs, £108,400 ; 
justice, £917,000 ; home office, £3,030,000 ; 
marine, £1,684,500; national debt, £8,093,000; 
finances, £2,287,000; war, £2,494,900; 

watcrstaat, ** £3,183,400; agriculture, in- 


dustry, and commerce, £719,200 ; colonies, 
£254,800 ; contingencies, £4166 — total, 
£17,813,000. The chief taxes were in 1909, 
£2:0:9 pier head of the population. 

[Annual Reports on Dutch finance in Consular 
Series. — Fiscal reform in Holland, in the Economic 
Journal , 1893 ; Bescheulen betreffende degeldmid- 
delen ; Statistick der zijksintromsten , 1905. — G. M. 
Boissevain, Uienmeste Steuer-reform indenNieder - 
lander im Anschluss an die Finanz/je&chichtc des 
Ixindes seit der Ver/assungs-revisum im Jahre 
1848 , Aus den u Finanzarchiv,” herausg. von. 
G. Scbanz.] H. b. g. 

The United States. National Finance. 
(The $ converted as 5 = £1 in this statement.) 

I. Revenue — ( a) Import Duties. — The main 
j source of national revenue has always been from 
the customs. The first tariff of import duties 
was enacted immediately after the formation of 
the government under the present constitution 
in 1789. At first chiefly a revenue measure, 
with increasing rates to yield larger revenues, 
the tariff gradually became a system of avowed 
protection to American industry. The rates 
varied with the successive domination of politi- 
cal parties, but the yield increased steadily 
from decade to decade. At the outbreak of 
the civil war the rates were largely aug- 
mented, the largest revenue under the war 
rates being $216,000,000 (£ 48, £00,000 ) in 
1872. The crisis of 1873 reduced the revenue 
to $130,000,000 (£80,000,000) in 1877, and 
it was not until 1882 that the preceding 
greatest yield was reached and even slightly 
exceeded. Since the civil war there have been 
several changes, generally in the direction of 
higher protective duties, which diminished the 
revenue for several years at a time. The tariff 
of 1883 reduced the revenue from $220,000,000 
(£44,000,000) in 1882 to $181,000,000 
(£36,800,000) in 1885 ; the tariff of 1890 
reduced the revenue from $230,000,000 
(£46,000,000) in 1890 to $177,000,000 
(£83,400,000) in 1892. 

The highly protective M'Kinley Tariff (1890) 
increased duties on raw materials and articles 
manufactured in the United States, particu- 
larly on raw wool, goods manufactured of 
cotton, linen, and silk, on iron and steel 
manufactures, on barley, hemp, and flax. 
This act also instituted a bounty on sugar, 
the raw sugar duties having been repealed, 
and introduced the principle of commercial 
reciprocity, empowering the President to levy 
duties on certain raw materials imported 
from any country raising unfair duties 
against the United States. The Wilson Tariff 
(1894), intended to recast the protective 
system, only remained in forco three years, 
being regarded by the Republican party on 
their return to power as causing the large an- 
nual deficit in the Treasury. The Dingley 
Tariff (1897), while the needs of the Treasury 
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were kept in view, was entirely protective. It 
revived the principle of reciprocity of 1890, 
together with many of the duties then imposed, 
such as that on wool, while those on linen, 
cotton, woollen and silk manufactures, on certain 
iron and steel goods, and machinery, were in- 
creased. The duties on raw iron and steel 
remained unchanged. The duty on sugar was 
inoreased for revenue and for protective pur- 
poses. Bacon, cheese, butter, wheat, and rice 
are also taxed. During the Spanish American 
War a tax on tea was charged, and the Foraker 
Act, 1900, imposed a special tariff for two 
years on Porto Rico to protect the United 
States beet sugar producers. Both these duties 
have been abolished. The customs receipts for 
1909 were $800,711,934 (£60,142, $87), being 
$14,698,804 (£2,919,761) more than in 1908. 

(6) Internal Revenue. — Internal Revenue 
taxes were tried in the last decade of the 18th 
century, and again during the war with England 
of 1812. The present system is an outgrowth 
of the civil war. Most of the taxes then adopted 
were repealed before 1872, and many of the 
others reduced or repealed in 1883 and 1890 ; 
but to meet the expense of the Spanish War of 
1898 new duties were levied, those on tobacco 
and fermented liquors, except spirits, being 
doubled. Stamp taxes were laid on cheques, 
drafts, and many business operations, on patent 
medicines, etc. ; an excise duty was levied on 
refiners of sugar or petroleum ; a legacy duty 
imposed ; banks and brokers, ami places of 
amusement taxed. The tax on national banks 
is not included in the internal revenue. There 
is a tax on oleomargarine, and a prohibitory tax 
on opium manufactured in the States. Recently 
large sums have been paid by the treasury for 
redemption of stamps and refunding of taxes. 
The Tariff Act of 1909 imposes a special excise 
tax on all trading corporations, joint-stock 
companies, etc. 

The maximum yield of the internal revenue 
in 1866, when it included an immense complex 
of all imaginable taxes, was $309,000,000 
(£61,800, 000), Reductions in 1872 and earlier 
decreased the revenue in 1874 to $102,000,000 
(£ 20 , 400 , 000 ). The reductions of 1888 
diminished the revenue from $146,000,000 
(£29,200,000) in 1882 to $112,000,000 
(£22,400, 000) in 1886 ; notwithstanding the 
reductions of 1890 the revenue increased from 
$ 140 , 000,000 (£28,000,000) in 1890 to 
$ 154 , 000,000 (£30,800,000) in 1892. The 
additions in 1898 caused a rise from 
$ 171 , 000,000 (£34,200,000) in 1898 to 
$ 278 , 000,000 (£64,600,000) in 1899, and 
$ 807 , 000,000 (£61,400,000) in 1901. 

Thein ternal revenue in 1 909 was $2 4 6 , 2 1 2, 6 4 3 
(£49,242,628), divided as follows 
Distilled spirits . $184,868,084 £26,973,607 

Fermented liquors . 57,456,411 11,491,282 

Tobacco ♦ * 51,887,178 10,377,436 


Oleomargarine . $902,197 £180,489 

Miscellaneous . . 1,096,954 219,891 

1 he cost of collection was 2 per cent. 

(e) Other Sources of Revenue . — Thecustomsand 
internal revenue form the great bulk of the entire 
receipts of the national government, amounting 
in 1909 to $546,924,677 (£109,384,916) out of 
$583,507, 120 (£176,701,424). The proportion 
is even larger than it apjtears, because the postal 
service, which is almost self sustaining, is 
counted on both sides of the balance sheet, the 
receipts and expenditures for the p»OBfc office 
being $203,562,383 (£40,712,477). The 

policy of the national government is to reduce 
postal rates rather than to make profits. In 
1909 the deficiency in ]>ostal revenues was 
$19,501,062 (£3,900,212). Moreover, the 
budget of the district of Columbia, in which 
the city of Washington lies, is included in the 
federal budget. The receipts from this alone in 
1909 amounted to $7,323,588 (£1,464,707). 

T he remaining $125,696,622 (£26 , 1 39 , 324)o( 
revenue were derived from sales of public lands, 
fees, profits of coinage, sinking fund for Pacific 
railways, tax on national banks, and a number 
of minor miscellaneous sources. The profits on 
coinage were very much swollen between 1878 
and 1891, owing to the difference between the 
market price and the mint price of the silver 
dollars issued under the Bland hill, amounting 
ill some years to 25 or 30 |>er cent of the 
entire amount coined. Under the Bland bill 
378,166,793 silver dollars were coined between 
1878 and 1891, on which the seignorage, or 
profit, to the government was $71,952,392 
(£ 1 4,390,478). This profit is now unimjxwt- 
ant. During the sixties the government loaned 
the Central and Union Pacific Railway Com- 
panies about $64,000,000 (£12,800,000). The 
law of 1878 provided for a sinking fund and 
gradual repayment of the debt. During 1909 
the revenues from this source were $5,627,168 

S £1,125,438). The tax on national banks is 
; of 1 per cent on the circulation. The tmmi* 
profit fund (included under miscellaneous) is 
composed of a small tax on each immigrant 
since 1882. In 1909 it produced $8,269,477 
(£653,895). The Trust Funds provide a con- 
siderable sura, in 1 909,18,764,274(^7, 75£, ££5). 
Some items are temporary, as the Panama Canal 
loan (2 per cent $30,000,000 or £6,000,000) 
issued in 1906, the proceeds to be used in the 
construction of the Canal, and the Spanish 
Indemnity (ended 1908). 

II- Expemhtvrb. — T he striking features 
in the national expenditure during recent 
years have been the increased naval and 
military outlay, the growth of the pension 
list, and the decrease of the interest charge 
for the public debt. From the end of the 
civil war to 1880 the pension* to survivors 
or their families varied annually from twenty 
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to thirty-five million dollars (£4,000,000 to 
£7,000,000). In 1880 the classes were enlarged 
and the pensions jumped to $56,000,000 
(£11,200,000). For the next eight years they 
varied from fifty to seventy millions of dollars, 
(£10,000,000 to £14,000,000). In 1889 the 
old law was more liberally construed, in 1890 


a new “dependent pension ” law was enacted, 
and the pensions increased from $88,000,000 
(£17,600,000) in 1889 to $107,000,000 
(£21,400,000) in 1890, and to $169,000,000 
(£81,800,000) in 1893. For 1909 they were 
$U\,n0,M7 (£32, 842,075). During the years 
1898-1901, comprising the Spanish War, the 


Receipts foe 1909 


Ordinary Receipts from— 

Cnfttonitt 

Internal revenue 

Sale* of public works 

profit* on coinage, bullion deposit. s, He. . 

District of Columbia, general receipts 
Part payment Central Pacific Kailroad indebtedness 
Consular, letters patent and land fees 
Tax on circulation of National Banks 

Trust funds 

Miscellaneous . 


Total ordinary receipts 
Panama Canal Receipts — 

Proceeds of bonds ..... 
Premium on sale of bonds .... 


$300,711,984 

£60,142,387 

246,212,643 

49,242,529 

7,700,568 

1,540,114 

6,656,017 

1,331,203 

6,636,816 

3,327,303 

6,403,858 

1,081,972 

5,033,138 

1,007,827 

3,251,920 

650,384 

8,764,274 

1.752,855 

13,206.322 

2,641,264 

. . $603,589,490 

$30,000,000 

£6,000,000 


781,008 


140,201 


^blic Debt— 

National Bank note fund 
t’os/al Revenues • 


Ordinary IHxhitrtemieni* for — 

Civil establishment . . • 

Military establishment 
Naval establishment . 

Indian service .... 

Pensions 

Interest on the Public Debt 

Total of ordinary 
Panama On nr l Disbursements 
Publ ir. I Wit JJi 'hunementg — 

Nat .Sot* 4 Bank note fund . 

Cert ideates ofindehtedness • 

Funded loan of 1007 
Miscellaneous redemptions . 

Postal bervice 


Expenditure for 1909 


disbursements 



80,731,008 

. 

45,624,239 

205,562,388 

$883,507,120 

1909 


$186,502,150 

101,067,462 

115,546,011 

15,694,618 

161,710.367 

21,803,837 

£37,300,430 

82,213.492 

23,1011,202 

3,138,924 

82,342,073 

4,360,767 

$662,324,445 

31,419,442 

$89,562,083 
14. 186, 500 
1,208,200 
39,987 

£17,912,417 

2,837,300 

241,640 

7,997 


104,996,770- 
20$, 502,383 


£120,717,898 

6,146,201 

9,124,848 

40,712,477 

£176,701,424 


£132,464,889 

6,283,888 


20,999,854 

40,712,477 


Total expenditure 
Showing a deficit of 


81,002,803,040 £200,460,608 

$118,795,920 £23,759,184 


restoration of peace in the Philippines, and the 
campaign in China, 1900, military and naval 
expenses increased enormously, the former 
rising from $49,000,000 (£9,800,000) in 1897 
to $230,000,000 (£46,000,000) in 1899, and 
the latter from $34,500,000 (£6,900,000) in 
1897 to $64,000,000 (£12,800,000) in 1899. 
For 1898-1901 a total of $603,000,000 
(£120,600,000) was expended on the army, 
and $238,000,000 (£47,600, 000) on the navy. 
A result of the war will be to make expendi- 
ture for the army and navy permanently larger, 
and pensions also are likely to increase. 
For 1908-1909 the army cost 1298,818,988 
(£69,762,797), and the navy $233,583,108 
(£46,716,622). On the other hand, the interest 
\ * debt has greatly diminished, 

\ * 867 ft wa » $143,781,592 (£28,766,218), 
\ and in 1909, $21,808,886 (£ 4,260,767 > 


The figures of receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year, 1909, are given. 

III. The Debt. — The total funded debt 
at the close of the civil war amounted to 
$1, 109, 668, 1 91 (£221,198,638), including 

$1,258,000 (£261,600) 6 per cent bonds issued 
to aid the Pacific railways. In addition there 
was a large unfunded debt, funded during the 
next few years, which brought the total 
debt to a sum exceeding $2,800,000,000 
(£660,000,000). The great refunding acts 
were those of 1870, 1881, and 1900. In 1870 
the interest bearing debt consisted almost 
entirely of $1,934,696,750 {£ 886,939,860 ) 
5 per cent and 6 per cent bonds. Under the act 
of 1881, all the 6 per cent bonds were redeemed 
by 1903 (except $26,466,000 (£6,293,000) 
Pacific railway bonds which are still outstanding); 
the 6 per cents were converted into 3} per cents. 
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then into 3 per cents, and finally redeemed in 
1887 ; the 4^ per cents were redeemed in 1891, 
but $25,364,500 (£5,072,900) continued at 2 
per cent till 1900 ; the 3 percent navy pension 
bonds were redeemed in 1S91. Hy tho act of 
1900 the 3 per cents of 1908 (Spanish War 
loan), the 4 percents due in 1907, and the 5 
per cents due in 1904, a total of $839,000,000 
(£167,800,000), were refunded into new thirty- 
year 2 per cent gold bonds. The present interest 
bearing debt (June 1909) is as follows : — 
Interest-Bearing Debt 

Loan of 1025, 4 per cent . . $1 1S,4S9,900 £23,677,080 

Loan of 1008-1018, 3 per cent 68,045.460 12,780,002 

Consols of 1030, 2 per cent . 646,250,150 120,250,030 

Panama Canal Loan of 1916-1036, 

2 per cent .... 54,631,080 10,926,306 

Panama Canal Loan of 1918-1038, 

2 per cent .... 30,000,000 6,000,000 

Total .... $913,317,490 £1S2,663,49S 

The debt on which interest has ceased since 
maturity is §2,S33,855 (£570,771). 

The Unfunded Debt. — T he debt Waring 
no interest is — 

Matured Loans . . . $2,883,855 £576,771 

Old Demand notes . . . 53,282 10,656 

United States notes . . 346,681,016 60,336,203 

National Bank note* . . . 23, MS 941 5,703,788 

Fractional Currency . . . 6,800,787 1,872,158 

$234,097,881 £76, 999. 576 

In addition to this the outstanding certificates 
and notes, issued on deposits of coin and pur- 
chases of silver, are — 

Gold Certificates (acts of 1863 
and 1882) .... $852,601, *69 £170,520.374 
Silver Certificates (act of 1 STS) 484,414,000 96,*32,8U0 

Treasury notes (act of 1800) 4,2 15, OCX) 843,000 

$1,341,230,869 £268,246,174 

The aggregate debt is thus : $2,639,546,241 
(£527,909,248 ) ; against which the treasury holds ■ 
in cash (money and bullion) $1,615,684,710 j 
(£8 £3, 3 $6, 9 4%) ; making a net debt ol 
$1,023,861,530 (£204,773,300). 

State and Local Finance. 

(a) Debts . — In addition to the national debt 
there are three kinds of debt : state, county, 
and municipal debts. The state debts arose 
chiefly in the period 1830-1840, and were con 
tracted for public works. During the past two 
decades the commonwealths have been dimin- 
ishing their debts very quickly, and a consider- 
able number are now entirely out of debt. 
Some still have a nominal debt, consisting of 
their own state bonds invested in so-called trust 
fttnds, the interest of which is devoted to educa- 
tion and other purposes. These states also are 
virtually out of debt. The few debts of any 
importance which still exist are found in the 
southern states, as a result of the civil war and 
reconstruction period. In 1890, the debt of the 
states and territories, over and above all re- 
sources, was $132,336,689 (£26,467,338) 
against $204,600,674 (£40,900,185) in 1880. 


| The debt, less sinking fund, in 1890 
! was $228,107,883 (£44,0# 1,576), of which 
! $150,194,322 (£80,038,864) was owned by the 
I southern states. In 1902 it was $234,900,000 
I (£46,980,000). 

The county debt has increased, owing chiefly to 
the number of new counties. The county gross 
debt in 1890 was $145,693,840 765) 

against $125,621,455 (£25,124,291) in 1880. 
The county net debt in 1890 was $1 15,224,885 
(£23, 044,977)aiid$196, 600, 000 (£39,320,000) 
in 1902. 

The municipal debt lias also increased. Hut 
extravagant increase lias been rendered im- 
possible by the provisions in most of the state 
constitutions which limit local debts to a certain 
percentage— varying from 5 to 15 per oeut— 
of the assessed valuation property. The debts 
can thus never increase faster than tho wealth 
of the country. The gross municipal debt in 
1903 was $1,425,841,585 (£285,168,817) as 
against $745,949,786 (£149,189,957) in 1890, 
and $695,494,741 (£139,098,948) in 1880. 
Tho sinking fund increased from $1 15,158,742 
(£23,031,748) in 1880 to $147,181,191 
(£29,430,238) in 1890, and to $291,396,061 
(£58,279,212) in 1903. The net debt was 
§633,427,824 (£120,085,565) larger in 1903 
, than in 1880. The annual interest charge on 
j combined state and local funded debts in 1890 
i was $65,541,776 (£13,108,355) or 5*29 per 
j cent, as against $68,935,807 (£13,787,101), oi 
6 17 per cent in 1880. 

! (b) Bevcnue and Expenditure . — Owing to 

the separation of governmental functions, t he 
expenses of the states are far less than those of 
the municipalities or the national government 
The state excuses are mainly for education, 
charity, salaries of state officers, and militia. 
In the southern states we must add pensions, 
and in a few states expenses for public works. 
In the cities the exfxmses are far greater. The 
six largest states spent in 1890 $2*, 869,010 
(£5,77 1,802). New York city alone spent 
$244,000,000 (£48,800,000) in city govern- 
ment in 1903. In 1902 the 176 largest 
cities, containing more than three- fourths of 
the urban population, paid $683,000,000 
(£136,000,000) for ordinary expenses. 

The state and local revenues are derived 
chiefly from taxation. Some of the states, 
as Texas, obtain a slight revenue from land 
sales. Twenty years ago, though many muni- 
cipalities owned their water works, few owned 
gas and electric light works, and, except in one 
or two cities, no attempt was made to derive 
net revenues therefrom ; but of recent years 
there has been a great development in the 
taxing of the various works connected with 
civic improvement. 

The system of taxation is based almost every- 
where on the general property tax, though 
recently other sources of revenue have been 
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developed* In 1907 thirty-four states, follow- 
ing the example of Peimsyl vanfa, had a collateral 
inheritance tax, and nineteen of them had a direct 
succession tax also. Other increasing taxes arc 
those on businesses, on dwellings, and on special 
property. Taxeson private corporations abound, 
and income taxes now exist in some states. 

While tho great tax is the general property 
tax, personal property has to a great extent 
slipped out of the assessment lists, and the tax 
falls principally on real estate. Thus in New 
York state personalty pays less than 10 per 
cent, and realty more than 90 per cent. The 
system, moreover, is greatly confused by the 
lack of uniformity in the different state tax 
laws. In some states debts are exempted, in 
others not; in some states mortgages are ex 
cmpted, in others not Real estate is generally 
taxed where it is situated ; but personalty is 
taxed sometimes where it is situated, sometimes 
where the owner resides, sometimes in both 
places, and often in neither place. During 
recent years the difficulty of reaching j»ersonalty 
has led to a variety of new plans. These are 
as follows ; — 

1. To enforce the personal property tax by 
more vigorous measures. The so-called listing 
system requires every tax payer to make a com- 
plete list of every article of his personal tv 
under oath. This plan is much favoured by 
the farmers and has been introduced in several 
states. But it has not been very successful. 

2. To reach intangible peisoncUty by a system 
of registration. This has been adopted by 
Connecticut Any one owning securities may 
have them registered in the treasurers office, 
and by paying the “ investment tax ' will then 
be exempt fi ;in other taxation on the securities. 
This has been fairly successful ; but is, of 
course, only a partial solution. 

3. To reach mortgages by declaring them to be 
really , not personalty , for purposes of taxation. 
This plan has been adopted in California, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and Michigan. In these 
states mortgages do not follow the person of the 
holder according to the rule, mobilia personam 
sequuntur , but are taxable where the land is 
situate. The landowner is taxed on the value 
of the land less the mortgage ; the owner of the 
mortgage is taxed on the value of the mortgage. 

4. To abolish the personal property tax and 
put the whole weight on real estate. This plan 
is favoured chiefly by the followers of Henry 
George, who desires all taxes to be put on land 
values. It was tried in Hyattsville, Maryland, 
but was pronounced unconstitutional. 

3. To abolish the personal property tax, and 
to substitute for it the income tax. This is a 
plan favounxl by a few writers and officials. 
But the income taxes already existing, as in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, eta, are mere farces, 
and there is no likelihood of their being ex- 
tended. 


6. To abolish the personal property tax and 
to replace it by state taxation of corporations and 
inheritances, leaving the real estate tax to the local 
divisions. To this plan many of the states are 
gravitating. The general tax on corporations 
has been most fully developed in Pennsylvania 
and New York, but exists in whole or in part 
in many other states. Collateral inheritance 
taxes are found in several states, and the direct 
tax on successions to personalty has recently 
been introduced in New York. No satisfactory 
solution of tho tax problems can be expected 
until joint measures are adopted by the com- 
monwealths to regulate inter-state relations, 
and thus avoid double taxation. For most of 
the difficulties are referable to this source. 

To state the entire burden of taxation resting 
on the American people is difficult. It depends 
on whether we include the fees from postal 
service, waterworks, licences, etc., among taxes. 
They certainly represent a charge uj>on the 
people. The figures of the twelfth census for 
the total ordinary receipts of the states and 
local divisions are published ; and the work of 
j fhe Census Bureau, established by the act of 
! March 3, 1899, giv*« further information. 
According to a recent census bulletin the ordi- 
nary receipts of 175 principal cities in 1903 
were $315,000,000 {£69,000,000). It may 
be assumed that the total city and town 
receipts in the United States 'i 1903 amounted 
to $130,000,000 (£S6,000,00(/). The receipts 
of the federal government were $684,000,000 
{£187,000,000). The commonwealth and 
oounty ordinary receipts were probably be- 
tween $170,000,000 {£84,000,000) and 

$220,000,000 {£44,000,000). The total may 
be about $1,500,000,000 {£800,000,000), 

roughly representing the annual burden rest- 
ing on the people. 

The incidence of these charges is like- 
wise difficult to determine. The bulk of 
the federal taxation would, however, rest 
on the consumer ; while the bulk of the 
local and state taxation would rest on the 
owners of real estate. Local taxation con- 
sists largely of the tax on personalty and 
license taxes. For these points, with especial 
reference to American conditions, see Selig- 
man, The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(1892). 

[Annual reports of secretary of the treasury, 
Washington. Annual and biennial reports of 
state treasurers, auditors, comptrollers, and city 
comptrollers. Publications of the Bureau of the 
Census Department of Commerce and Labour, 
Washington. Seligman, Finance Statistics qf 
the American Commonwealth (1889).— Dewey, 
Finance History of the United States (1903). — Ely, 
Taxation in American States and Cities (1887). 
—Seligman, “The General Property Tur,” and 
“The Taxation of Corporations,” in Political 
Science Quarterly , vol. v. (also separately). — 
Adams, Public Debts (1888), Rosewater, Special 
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Assessments (Columbia College Studies in History , 
Economics, and Public Law, vol. ii., No. 3, 1893). 

Among the reports of special commissioners on 
taxation may be mentioned those of New York 
(First and Second Reports, 1871-1872), Massa- 
chusetts (1875), West Virginia (1884), Illinois 
(1886), Connecticut (1887), Maryland (1888), 
Pennsylvania (1889), Maine (1890), Boston (1889 
and 1891), New York (1893).] a, ». a. s. 

FINE. 1. A payment to be made by way 
of punishment for an offence. 

2. A payment to be made to a feudal lord on 
the alienation of land, — such payments still 
occur in the case of copyhold lands or freehold 
lands held of a manor, 

3. A proceeding which, similarly to the pro- 

ceeding by Recovery (q. v. ), was formerly used 
for the purpose of barring an entail (see FeeTail), 
The act for the abolition of lines and recoveries 
(1833), which enables tenants in tail to recover 
the entail by the execution and enrolment of 
a disentailing deed, has abolished this pro- 
cedure. e. s. 

FINENESS OF COINS. The amount of 
pure or “tine” metal contained in a coin is 
expressed either by means of the ancient 
14 carat pound ” system or by the more modern 
millesimal method. 

The carat pound system consists in recording 
the alloy as bein^; so much better or worse than 
standard, and is founded on an ideal unit, the 
carat pound, which is divided into 24 parts 
called carats. British standard gold contains 
22 carats of gold and 2 carats of copper or 
other alloying metal in every 24 parts. The 
carat is further subdivided into 4 “carat 
grains,” and the carat grain into 8 parts, the 
smallest division of the carat scale being thus 
£th of a carat grain, or the T |*th part of the 
carat pound. In order to attain a still greater 
degree of minuteness, the eighth part of a carat 
grain is further subdivided into 7£ parts, or 
“ excess grains.” Each of these final divisions 
is thus the of the carat pound, and, as 

the troy pound also contains 5760 grains, each 
‘‘excess grain ” of gold beyond the last eighth 
in the assay report is reported as an 44 excess 
grain of gold in the troy pound. " 

Snelling, writing in 1766, says, in his Doctrine 
of Gold and Silver Computations, that, ‘ ‘ by the 
word silver we understand not only the metal 
so called, pare and unmixed, but also when in 
a mass with copper ; and if but one half, two- 
thirds, or any other proportional part of it be 
silver, yet the whole bears that name. The 
same is to be understood of gold, when by itself 
or in a mass with silver and copper together, 
or with either of them alone.” . . . “This 
is the reason that inquiries are not made what 
quantity of fine gold or fine silver is contained 
in any mixture, which seems to be the most 
natural inquiry, bat how much standard it 
holds.” . . . “The assay master, in reporting 


the result of an assay, does not give the absolute 
fineness or the quantity of fine silver or fine 
gold present, but only the relative quantity or 
fineness, that is, how much the mixture is more 
or less than standard. In , the case of gold of 
20 carats fine (20 jwirts of pure gold in 24 parts 

our. 

of the alloy) the assayer puts down Wo y., 
[which means worse (than 22) by 2 carats], and 
if it is 23 carats 3| grains fiue, he puts down 

c*r. gr, ** 

Hr j. iij. ob,” [which moans better (than 22) 
by 1 carat *3h grains]. The sign ob represent# an 
obolus or half a carat grain. In modern times, 
however, the final division has been -fa °f 0 
carat grain. The carat |»ound system was in 
use at the Royal Mint till so recently as the 
year 1882, concurrently with the millesimal 
method, but since that date the latter system 
has been exclusively adopted. The metal 
is considered as being divided into 1000 parts, 
the pro|>ortion of fine to alloy metal being ex- 
pressed in thousandths. Thus sterling standard 
gold, which was formerly referred to as con- 
taining 22 carats fine and 2 carats alloy, be- 
comes “ 910* A fine," and sterling standard 
silver is rejiorted by the assay er as “925 
fine.” 

Prior to the reign of Henry III. the only 
gold coins in use in England were pieces of 
pure metal known as byzants (coming originally 
from Byzantium), and florenees (origin ally struck 
in Florence). The coins struck by Henry III. 
were also of pure gold. In the reign of Edward 
III. the standard was altered to 23 carats 3|» 
grains fine and £ a grain of alloy (991*79). It 
was again reduced by Henry VIII. to 20 carats 
of gold and 4 of alloy (833*3). In his reign, 
however, crowns were coined of the standard 
of 22 carat# of gold and 2 of alloy. This 
standard, known as “crown gold," was, in the 
reign of Charles II., finally adopted by act of 
parliament as the sole standard. 

The present standard of fineness for silver 
coins, 11 oz. 2 dw r ts. of silver and 18 dwts. of 
alloy (925 fine), was probably first introduced 
by the Saxons, but it has been subject to many 
changes. Henry VIII. greatly debased it, re- 
ducing it first to 10 ozs. silver and 2 ozs. alloy 
(833*3), and subsequently to 4 ozs. silver and 
8 ozs. alloy (333*8). Edward VI. at first still 
further debased the silver coinage by reducing 
the silver to 3 ozs. only in the 12 (250*0). 
Towards the end of this reign, however, the 
standard w*as slightly improved, and Elizabeth, 
in the second year of her reign, restored the 
fineness to its original standard, which lias 
been maintained to the present day. 

From the following tabular statement of the 
legal standards, expressed millesinially, of gold 
and silver coins in the principal countries of 
the world it will be seen that, whereas the 
number of these standards in the case of gold 
is limited to three, there are no fewer than 
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fifteen silver standards, and that the latter 
range from 945, in Holland, to 400 in Chili and 
the three Scandinavian states, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. It will be understood that 
in all cases the low standards are reserved for 
subsidiary coins, and that, while the legal stan- 
dards are as stated, many are now in abeyance 
owing to the war. In Great Britain and Canada 
the second or lower standards were introduced 
as a consequence of the recent rise in the price 
of silver. 

France, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Greece, and Spain have all adopted the stan- 
dards of the Latin Monetary Convention of 1865. 


Millesimal Standard* of Fineness for Gold and 
Silver Coins in the principal Countries of 


the. World . 

Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Argentina . 

WO 

900 

' Austria 

IKK) 

9oo, «»5 

Belgium . 

900 

900, 835 

Brazil 

OlC-d 

mct-e, wo 

< Canada 

000 

925, 800 

Chill .... 

916-6, 900 

835, 700, 500, 400 

China 


900, 800, 650 

Denmark . 

otb 

800, 000. 400 

Kgypt 

875 

833-3 

Fiance 

900 

900, 885 

Germany . 

WO 

900 

Great Britain . 

'.UO-4 

945, 500 

Greece 

000 

900, 835 

Holland . 

900 

945, 640 

India ^British) . 

910*4 

916-6 

Italy .... 

900 

900, 885 

Japan 

900 

800. 720 

Mexico 

900 

902*0, buO 

Norway 

900 

800, 600, 400 

Persia 

900 

909 

Peru .... 

910*0 

i 900 

Portugal . . i 

9100 

9i 6-A 

Russia . . . j 

900 

! 900, 500 

Bpain . 

900 

900. 835 

Sweden . . | 

900 

800, 600. 400 

Switzerland . , ; 

900 1 

1 90C, 835 

Turkey . . , i 

916-6 

830 

United States . . j 

900 ; 

900 

See Akkay ; Mint. w. 

R.-A. ; E. R. 


FINKSCHI, F. Vincenzo (18th century), a 
Dominican, waa keojxnr of the records in the 
convent of S. Mazia Novella at Florence, and 
wrote on early famines in that city. 

Istoria compcndiata di alcune antiche carestie 
e dovme di grano occorse in Firenze, oavate da 
un Diario MS. in cartapecora del mcolo XIV . 
Firenze, Pietro Gaetano Viviani, 1767. a. a 

FINLAISON, John (1783-1860), bom and 
educated in Scotland, a civil servant and statis- 
tician of ability almost amounting to genius. 
He studied for the Scotch bar, but gave up the 
law and was employed by the admiralty from 
1805 to 1822. In this service he effected a 
great saving by the reform of the system of 
accounts, and invented a system of digesting 
and indexing the admiralty records and corre- 
spondence — which had been almost inaccessible 
for want of arrangement— ao perfect that it still 
continues in use, and baa been adopted by 
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several foreign governments. He also drew up 
an account of the French forces, 1811, the first 
navy list, 1814, and a register of all the officers 
in the navy, with their antecedents, for the use 
of the department. From 1822 to 1851 he 
was employed by the treasury as actuary and 
principal accountant of the check department of 
the national debt office, and his investigations 
into the subject of life annuities, which were 
being granted at a price much below their value, 
saved, it has been estimated, £3,000,000 to the 
country. In addition to the immense amount 
of labour entailed by his official work he was 
mainly instrumental in establishing pensions 
for widows and orphans in the civil departments 
of the navy, 1812 to 1819. His close study 
of the principles of life assurance, his most 
original work, carried on during these years, led 
to his help being sought in the formation of 
many friendly and assurance societies, which 
would not otherwise have been placed upon a 
sound footing. In connection with the com- 
pensation to slave-owners at the emancipation 
of slaves, 1883, he made computations of the 
duration of slave and creole life; in 1835 to 
1837 he drew up reports for the ecclesiastical 
commissioners on church leases, church rates, 
and other similar subjects ; and he was consulted 
on the system of registering births, marriages, 
and deaths established in 1837. From 1847 
until his death he was president of the institute 
of actuaries ; yet, in spite of such appreciation 
his incredible iudustry and invariable upright- 
ness did not always save him from calumny and 
neglect 

Finlaison wrote a continuation of Sir R. 
Yorke’s Naval History down to 1780. 

[Assurance Magazine, April 1862, gives the 
fullest account. — South wood Smith’s Philosophy 
of Health. — Walford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia, 
voL iii. — Dictionary of National Biography . — 
Times, 23rd April 1860. — For Finlaison’s views 
on the organisation and management of insurance 
societies, see his Evidence befort the Select Com - 
mittee on Assurance Associations, 1858.] 

8. 0. P. 

' FIORENTINO, Nicola, a Neapolitan, wrote 
(18th cent) on the utility and importance 
of agriculture, and against protective duties, 
especially in an agricultural nation, where 
town industries ought not to be encouraged 
more than country ones, as foreign competition 
compels manufacturers to improve, and supplies 
the funds needed by agriculture. 

Rifiessioni sul Regno di Napoli, di Nicola 
Florentine , Napoli, presso de Bonis, 1794. 

A. & 

FIRE INSURANCE. See Insurance. 

FIRM. “ Partners are called collectively a 
firm. • . . Commercial men and accountants are 
apt to look upon a firm ... as a body distinct 
from the members composing it Hence in 
keeping the partnership accounts the firm is 
made debtor to each partner for what he brings 
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into the common stock, and each partner is 
made debtor to the firm for all he takes out of 
the stock. ... In taking partnership accounts 
and in administering partnership assets, courts 
have to some extent adopted the mercantile view, 
and actions may now be brought by or against 
partners in the name of their tirms ; but speak- 
tag generally the firm as such has no legal 
recognition. The law, ignoring the firm, looks 
to the partners composing it. Any change 
amongst them destroys the identity of the firm ; 
what is called the property of the firm is their 
property ; and what are called the debts and 
liabilities of the firm are their debts and their 
liabilities. In point of law a partner may be 
the debtor or the creditor of his co-partners, but 
he cannot be either debtor or creditor of the 
firm of which he is himself a member ” (Ltadley 
on Partnership, 7th ed. pp. 127, 12S). 

In addition to the difference between the 
mercantile and legal conception of a firm pointed 
out as above by Lord Lindley, there is a 
difference as to the use of the term between 
lawyers and traders which must be borne in 
mind. While to a lawyer the word “ firm ” is 
the collective designation of partners trading 
together(8ee Partnership Act, 1890, g4), laymen 
generally employ it for the purpose of describing 
the name under which a business is carried on, 
and which in legal language is called the “ firm 
name*' (Partnership Act, 1890, ibid,) Thus in 
ordinary language we may speak of the firm of a 
single trader while, according to legal terminology, 
there can be no firm, unless two persons at least 
are trading together. The word “ firm” in 
Scotland and the German word firma is used in 
the sense of trade -name, both in legal and 
mercantile language ( ‘ ‘ the firm of a trader is 
the name under which he trades, and which 
he uses for his signature in the course of his 
business'* — German Mercantile Code, g 17). 
The French word raison socials only applies 
to partnerships ; and in Italian there are two 
distinct words — ditta, which is the trade 
name of a person trading without any partners, 
and ragione socials , which is used in the case 
of partnerships. 

It would be a great convenience for bankers 
and traders generally if there were a public 
register of firms (in the sense of trade names) 
as in other countries, it being often most diffi- 
cult to find out who carries on business under 
a given name — a circumstance which has fre- 
quently been taken advantage of for fraudulent 
purposes. A register of firms is more necessary 
in this country than on the continent (where it 
generally exists), because there is much greater 
freedom here than elsewhere in the choice of 
trade names, inasmuch as traders may at their 
option carry on business under their own names 
or under those of other persons, or under entirely 
fictitious names, subject to the one condition 
only that they do not interfere with any existing 


right. The question as to the oiroumstanoes 
under which the uso of a firm name is deemed 
an interference with existing rights is too com- 
plicated to be discussed in this place ; the 
following recent cases throw light on the subject : 
Levy v. Walker, 10 Chancery Division, 486 ; 
Gray v . Smith, 43 Chancery Division, 208 ; 
Thynne v. Shore, 45 Chancery Division, 577) 
(see Partnership ; Style or Trade Name). 
According to Scotch law a partnership forms a 
separate legal person like a corporation. [See 
also Partnership (Act of 1907), App.] k. s. 

FIRM IN, Thomas (1632-1697), son of 
Henry Firmin and Prudence his wife, was born 
at Ipswich. He started business with a capital 
of £100, and twenty years later (1676) he is said 
to have been worth £9000. His philanthropic 
schemes are of some imjwrtance in the economic 
history of England for the light they throw 
upon the condition of the working classes at 
the end of the 17 th oentury. After the Fire of 
Loudon, Firmin built a warehouse for storing 
corn and coal, to be supplied to the poor at 
reasonable rates, — a scheme which recalls the 
practice of the city companies during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. His most important 
undertaking, however, was his “ workhouse” 
which be built in Little Britain for the employ- 
ment of the poor in the linen manufacture. The 
broad outlines of this scheme were suggested by a 
similar one which had been tried by B. Gouge 
in the jwirish of St. Sepulchre. Two years 
later (1678) Firmin unfolded his plans for 
dealing with poverty in his pamphlet. Some 
Pj'oposals for Hit employment of the Poor and for 
the prevention of Idleness and the consequence 
thereof, Begging, etc., in a letter to a Friend 
by T. F., London, 4 to, 2nd edition, 1681, 8vo, 
reprinted in 1787 in a collection of pamphlets 
on the poor. 

Finnin’s proposals were (1) to set up in every 
j>ariah a school ** in the nature of a workhouse " 
in which the children of the poor should be 
taught spinning, weaving, silk-winding, stock- 
ing-knitting, etc.; (2) to provide home work of 
the same kind for poor women ; (3) to erect 
workhouses for the reception of the aged poor ; 
(4) in addition to the churchwardens, to appoint 
“ fathers of the poor" in every parish to ad- 
minister poor relief. In his own “ workhouse ” 
the children began work at 5 or 6 years of age. 
He found that they had to work 16 hours a 
day to earn 6d., and instead of recreation two 
hours were spent on their “ education." Fir- 
min was of opinion that “poor children that 
must be put out to poor trades, where they 
must work hard and fare hardly," should not 
be fed with white bread or taught farther than 
was necessary for such trades. He supplemen ted 
the miserable earnings of those employed in his 
workhouse, sometimes from 1600 to 1700 in 
number, with gifts of food and elothes. His 
scheme involved him in heavy losses. In 1680 
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It was taken up by the patentees of the linen 
manufacture, who appointed him overseer. 
But they were unsuccessful and unable even to 
pay Firmm his promised salary. He therefore 
took up the cause again and is said to have 
made it “bear its own charges." According 
to his partner he might have left an estate of 
at least £20,000, if ho had not bestowed so 
much upon public and private charities. These 
reduced it to one-sixth of that amount In 
addition to his “workhouse," Firmin took 
great interest in the relief of poor debtors and 
other philanthropic schemes. 

[Full details of Firmin's life are given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography . There is an 
interesting account of his workhouse in The Life 
of Mr, Thomas Firming late citizen vf London, 
Written by one qf his most intimate acquaintance. 
With a sermon on Luke x. S6 % 57. Preached on 
the occasion of his death. London, 1 698, reprinted 
1791* 12mo. Vide also M‘Culloch*s Literature of 
Pci, Neon. — Eden’s State, cf the Poor, vol. i.] 

w. a. s. H. 

FIRST-FRUITS AND TENTHS. At the 
time when the papal authority was At 
its height, the j*>pes laid on the clergy the 
taxes known as first-fruits and tenths. The 
first-fruits were the first years income of a 
benefice paid by the new incumbent. They 
were also known as Annates (Lat. annus a 
year). The tenths were 10 per cent of the 
income of the benefice paid in subsequent years. 
After Henry VIII. had quarrelled with the 
pope, the first- fruits and tenths payable by the 
English clergy were transferred to the crown 
by an act of 1534. The annual produce of 
these taxis then amounted to £14,000. It 
was expended on secular objects until the reign 
of Queen Anne, who was persuaded by Gilbert 
Burnet, the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, to 
devote it to the augmentation of poor livings. 
An act of 1703 am } towered the queen to incor- 
porate the persons whom she should appoint to 
be trustees of the fund, and relieved them from 
the restraints imposed by the statute of mort- 
main, thus enabling them to receive gifts of land. 

The tenths and first-fruits continue to be 
levied upon the ancient valuation, so that their 
proceeds have not increased. Since 1703 the 
fund has been augmented by parliamentary 

C uts and by private liberality, but it is still 
>wn as Queen Anne's Bounty. F. c. M. 
FISCAL SYSTEMS. See Taxation. 

FISC, a name sometimes given in modem 
states to the national as well as to the private 
royal treasury, though derived from the Latin 
fiscus, which was originally the Roman treasury 
under imperial control, as distinct from the 
cerarium or state-chest under control of the 
senate. (See Fiscus.) 

In the feudal language of the middle ages 
the domain of the crown was sometimes called 
fiscus regius. 


[Madvig, VEtat Remain, transl. Morel, toms 
4. — Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities . — Wright, Universal Pronouncing Diction- 
ary.'] B. O. P. 

FISCUS. The treasury of the Roman 
emperor. Under Augustus and the early 
emperors the administration was divided be- 
tween the senate, representing the populus, 
and the emperor. Consequently there were 
two treasuries, the JErarium Populi, an institu- 
tion of the free republic, and the Fiscus Ccesaris, 
established by Augustus. When the empire 
grew into an autocratic form of government, the 
Fiscus Ccesaris became the only treasury of the 
Roman state. E. a. w. 

FISH-SILVER, probably a commuted pay- 
ment for fish due in feudal times to the lord of 
the manor. Seebohm (English Village Ccm- 
munity , pp. 44, 58), has mention of a “ fish- 
penny" and a “fish-fee." 

[VmogradofT, Villainage in England, 1892, p. 
291.1 B.G. P. 

FITZHERBERT, Sir Anthony (1470- 
i 1538), was a son of Ralph Fitzherbert of Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire, and of Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Marshall of Upton, Leicestershire 
(Nichols, Leicestershire , IV. ii. 957). Accord- 
ing to Anthony Wood he went to Oxford, and 
then to Gray’s Inn ; 18th November 1510 he 
was called to the degree of sergeant-at-law, 
24th November 1516 was appointed king’s 
Bergeant, and in 1616 became a justice in the 
court of Common Pleas. From 1509 to 1612 
he was Recorder of Coventry, when pressure of 
work forced him to resign that past (Country 
Leet Book, fT. 304 b, 309, 311). Anthony Wood 
states that he was knighted about 1516, but 
gives no authority, and the earliest mention of ) 
Sir A. Fitzherbert seems to be in a State Paper 
of February 1522, and is not found again until 
the close of 1524, after which he is more 
commonly described as a knight From 1509 
to his death frequent mention is made in the 
State Papers of his appointment to serve on 
commissions of the peace, and of gaol de- 
livery, for the northern and midland circuits, 
as well as on special commissions, and it is 
from these papers that the outline of his career 
must be drawn. 

In 1514 he was sent as commissioner to 
Ireland together with Dr. Denton, dean of 
Lichfield, and Sir Ralph E&erton, to attempt a 
settlement of affairs, a work which seemed at 
the time so successfully accomplished that the 
commissioners reoeived Henry VIII. ’s hearty 
thanks on their return in the autumn. In 
June 1529 Fitzherbert formed a member of the 
commission appointed “ to hear and determine 
causes moved before the king in Chancery, and 
committed to them by Thomas, Cardinal of 
York" {Letters and Papers Ben, VIII., iv. iii 
2502), while on 1st December 1529 he signed the 
articles preferred against Wolsey by the Lords. 
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one indictment in which was that Wolsey 
had “ removed into Chancery indictments 
against his officers for taking 12d. in the pound 
for probation of wills, and rebuking Mr. Justice 
Fitzherbert " (Letters and Papers Hen . Fill. iv. 
iii. 27X3). Fitzherbort was among the judges 
who attended Anno Boleyn’e coronation on 1st 
June 1533 (i&. vi. 263), and in July Cromwell 
addressed a letter to him concerning “ the title 
of Antony Stydolffe, my ward/' which he fears 
“may be prejudicial to me/' and requires Fitz* 
Herbert “to stay the trial till he has further 
knowledge" (ib. vi. 380). In November of 
the same year he is mentioned as a member of 
the Council at Ludlow with a yearly fee of £10. 

In June 1535 he sat on the tribunal by 
which Bishop Fisher and three Charterhouse 
monks were tried and convicted of high treason 
(ib. viii. p. 350), and in July took part in the 
trial of Sir Thomas More. Again on 13th May 
1536 Sir Anthony was one of those who received 
a mandate to return all indictments found 
against Anne Boleyn and Lord Kocheford (ib. 
x. p. 361). He was written to about the 
Northern Rebellion, and was at Warrington in 
Febrnary 1537 for the trial of cases connected 
with it, while about the same time he took 
part in the business connected with the sur- 
render of the monasteries of W bailey and 
Furness. His activity in the North was so 
great that he was ‘ ‘ highly commended for his 
diligence" by Sussex, who wrote to Cromwell 
that “he cannot be spared from hence." — We 
bear of him next on the king’s Council in 
Wales (ib. xiL ii. 321), but shortly after, while 
still in active service as a judge, he died 27th 
May 1538, and was buried at Norbury. 

Fitzherbert married 1st, Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Heniy Willoughby of Woolaton, Notts.; 
2nd, Matilda, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Cotton of Hemps tall Rid ware, Staffs., by whom 
he had five sons and five daughters, according 
to an epitaph preserved in the Le Neve collec- 
tion (Harl. MSS. 3609). Although Fitzherbert 
did not enter into possession of the manor of 
Norbury until the death of his brother John 
in 1531, he certainly held land in the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, Oxford and Northamp- 
ton acquired by purchase and through his 
wife from 1503 onwards (unpublished family 
papers). From the notices scattered through 
the State Papers, Fitzherbert seems to have been 
a man of weight in practical matters, but he is 
best known to us as a legal writer. His chief 
works are (1) La Graunde Abridgement, first 
published by Pynaon in 1514, an attempt to 
systematise existing law in the form of a digest 
of the year - books ; (2) La Novell* natura 
brmium (1534) ; (3) L' office et auetoryU des 
Justyees de peas, first published by R. Redman 
in 1538, who also issued a translation of it 
known as the Newt Boke of Justices of the peas 
by JL F. 1L That part which treats of 


“l’offioe de visconts bailiffos eaobeators con* 
stables, coroners " appeared later as a separate 
tract (Middleton, 1545; R. Crompton, 1583) ; 
(4) Diversite de eourtes et lour jurisdictions et alia 
neemaria . (Redman, 1523 ; Pynson, 1526, 
though Coke, Institutes, iv. c* ix. ascribes it to 
21 Hen. VIII.) But beside these and possibly 
other legal writings, two works on agriculture 
are generally, and probably with reason, as- 
cribed to Fitzherbert 

(1) The Boke of Httsbandrie (Pynson, 1523 ; 
Treuerys, 1525 t ; Berthelet, 1582, 1534, 1546, 
1548 ; Walle, 1555 ?; M. Marshe, 15601 ; 
Awdeley, 1562, 1576; White, 1598 ; Bathurst 
and Newbery, 1767 ; Triibner, 1882) was a 
practical manual for the working farmer, and 
the numerous editions through which it passed 
during the 16th century afford some evidence 
of the estimation in which it was held, and of 
the need it supplied. It is generally considered 
the earliest treatise in English on agriculture, 
if wo except the translation of Walter of 
Henloy's Husbandry , attributed to Grosseteste. 

(2) The Boke of surueyingt and improvements 
(Pynson, 1523 ; Berthelet, 1539, 1546, 1667; 
Marshe, 1587 ; Bathurst and Newbery, 1767) 
was a more technical work, based upon the 
statute Extenia Manerii, and written for the 
benefit of lords of manors. It describes how 
the survey of a manor should be taken, how its 
resources might be increased, and in what re- 
lations lord and tenants stand to one another. 
The stress laid on the advantages of enclosures, 
the minute directions concerning the manage- 
ment of sheep, the warning against the raising 
of rents, the incidental notices marking an in- 
crease in general prosperity, and the plea for the 
abolition of the still existing evil of villainage 
are interesting points on which a student of 
Tudor times may learn much from Fitzherbert, 
while a comparison between his experience and 
the practice of the 13th century, as described 
by Walter of Henley, is of value. 

Some writers have maintained that these 
works on agriculture were not written by 
Sir Anthony* Fitzherbert, but by his brother 
John, though the latter is not known to have 
written anything else. It is said that Sir 
Anthony’s professional engagements could not 
have allowed him to “exercise husbandry forty 
years " as alleged in the Boke qf Husbandries 
Fitzherbert as a judge must, however, have bad 
much leisure time, which he may well have 
given to agricultural pursuits ; and family 
papers show that he added considerably to his 
landed possessions. The difficulty presented 
by a comparison of his age with the date of 
publication of the Boke of Husbandrie (1523) 
is lessened when we remember that Fitzherbert 
himself merely says that be has been “an 
householder this forty years and more." It is 
Berthelet, the printer, who says that he had 
“exercised husbandry forty years.* 1 The foot 
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that he is called “mayster” instead of “Sir 
Anthony ” in the printer's note also seems an 
objection of little weight. It is not known 
exactly when he was knighted, it was certainly 
before February 1622, but since, as already 
noticed, the State Papers, with one exception 
use the title “Mr.” until the close of 1524, 
and frequently afterwards, it is not surprising 
to find that a printer docs the same when the 
title “ Sir ” would have been more correct. 

The technical character of the Boke of Sur - 
ueyinge points to its authorship by a man in- 
timately acquainted with the law, while various 
indications in the Boke of Husbandrie show 
that the writer was something more than a 
farmer ; he was clearly a country gentleman 
who could make experiments, and a man of 
scholarly tastes who could quote the Scriptures 
and the Fathers as readily as the statute book. 

Professor Skeat, who has discussed the matter 
fully In the Introduction to his edition of the Boke 
of Ilusbandrie, may safely be followed in his con- 
clusion that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was the 
author of these books, until more convincing 
arguments to the contrary are forthcoming. 

[Copy of brass on tomb, Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 
$609. — Wood’s A thence Oxon. (Bliss).— Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, iv. pt. ii.—Douth waite’s Grafs 
Inn . — Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. iii. iv. — 
Ames's Typogr. Antiq . (Dibdin), ii. iiL iv. — Dug- 
dak’s Orig . Jurid. — Letters and Papers For. and 
Dam. qf the reign of Ben FJ7/.— Skeat's Intro- 
dud urn to the Boke of Husbandry (Triibner, 1882). 
—Coventry Leet Book (Town Clerk's Office, 
Coventry).] E.A. M. 

FIVE-FRANC PIECE Standard gold as 
well as silver coin of the countries forming the 
“Latin" Monetary Union (France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece). Gold : weight, 
24*89 grains; fineness, 900; value in gold 
(916*4 fine at £% \ 17 : 10^ an ounoe), 3s. ll£d. 
Silver: weight, 385*81 grains ; fineness, 900 ; 
value in silver (926 fine at 6s. 6d. an ounoe), 
4s. 34d. F. E. A. 

FIVE-POUND PIECE English standard 
gold coin, provided for in the first schedule 
to the Coinage Act, 1870, but not actually 
coined for circulation until 1887, on the occa- 
sion of the jubilee of Queen Victoria ; weight, 
6 1 6 *87 grains ; fineness, 91 8 *0. A further issue 
of these coins was made in 1893, and another 
with the effigy of King Edward VII. in 1902. 

r.Li 

FIX, Theodore (1800-1 846)born at Soleure 
(Switzerland), died at Paris. He migrated at 
an early age into France, where he first carried 
on the profession of a land surveyor, and 
then occupied himself with translating German 
works into French. This last-mentioned em- 
ployment led to his forming a taste for econ- 
omic science. He obeyed this call and 
founded, in July 1883, Hie Revue mensuellc 
cVictmomie politique, which was the fore- 
runner of the Journal da iconomista. Fix's 


review, however, was very coldly received by 
the public — though he had the assistance of 
Buret, Blanqui, Rossi, Sismondi, and others. 
This periodical came to an end at the close of 
the year 1836. Fix then worked on several 
journals, the Steele, the Quotidievme , the Consti- 
lulionnel, and esj>eciallyon the Journal des icono- 
mistes. In 1840 his essay, called Un mdmovre 
eur V association da douanes aUemanda , won 
him a prize from the Academy of the moral and 
political sciences. After this, Fix, though never 
elected a member of the Institute, was employed 
in working on the report on the progress of 
sciences since the Revolution — a work which 
the Institute had undertaken. Finally, in 
March 1 846, but a few months before his death. 
Fix completed and sent to the printer his 
Observatsions mr Vital da classes owvrtera, 1 voL 
8 vo, a very solid and well -written monograph, 
full both of common-sense and of learning, and 
distinguished by a high standard of enlightened 
intelligence. It may be read at the present 
day with pleasure. 

[Bee also J. A. Blanqui, Ifisioire de VSconomte 
politique en Europe , depute les anciens jusqud nos 
jours.] A. C. £. 

FIXED AND FLOATING CAPITAL. 
Adam Smith drew a distinction between capi- 
tal which yielded a profit without passing from 
one owner to another, and capital which did 
not This distinction — which is really one 
between food and fuel for the support of labour 
and all other kinds — was modified by Ricardo 
into one between 1 * goods of slow consumption ” 
and those which “ require to be frequently re- 
produced” ; a discrimination which does not, on 
the face of it, profess to be scientific, and about 
the usefulness of which he himself was dubious. * 
Mill, following the same train of thought, for- 
mulated the recognised classical division between 
fixed and circulating capital in these terms: 
“Capital which fulfils the whole of its offioe, 
in the production of which it is engaged, by a 
single use, is called circulating capital ; capital 
which exists in any durable shape, and the 
return to which is spread over a period of cor- 
responding duration, is called fixed capital/’ 
According to these definitions fixed capital is 
practically invested capital, and comprehends 
machinery, houses, public works, railways, 
canals, improvements to land, and anything 
productive which exists in a durable shape. 
Circulating oapital, on the other hand, compre 
bends raw material, metals and minerals, the 
actual produce of land, and all that is set aside 
for the sustenance of labourers. Money cau 
hardly be placed in either class ; it is generally 
placed in the latter, although it does not fall 
within Mill's definition. The term “circulat- 
ing " is not a very happy designation for this 
sort of oapital ; because by hypothesis it does 
not circulate, but is, on the contrary, consumed 
in a single use. The term “floating capital* 
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seems to be better adapted in describing the 
class of commodities in question. 

There are two other divisions of capital, both 
of which ought to be noticed, as they run on 
lines very nearly similar to that which dis- 
criminates between fixed and floating capital. 
One is that between capital which directly 
sustains labourers, called wage * capital, and 
capital which only indirectly aids labourers, 
called auxiliary capital The only practical differ- 
ence between wage-capital and floating capital 
is that the latter includes raw material, which 
is classed as auxiliary. The other division 
of capital is that into specialised and non- 
gpecialiaed capital. Fixed capital, with the 
exception of houses, is generally properly to be 
classed as specialised ; but the line of demarca- 
tion between these last -mentioned classes of 
capital is not to be defined with accuracy, any 
more than that between specialised and non- 
epecialised labour. There is little to choose 
between these three classifications of capital ; 
but that which forms the subject of the present 
article has come down from the earlier English 
economists, and is the most commonly employed. 

The progress of industry is, speaking generally, 
marked by the increasing ratio which fixed 
capital bears to floating. Fixed capital really 
represents the saving, or foresight, which is of 
the essence of the creation of nearly every form 
of capital. On pasture ami agriculture there 
was formerly little fixed capital employer], 
but this gradually increases ; and in all 
other industries the tendency to increase the 
quantity of fixed capital is very great. The 
most striking result of this progress is, that the 
proportion of industries which exist for the 
purpose of constructing fixed capital — i.e. 
making raw material (floating capital) into 
machinery — constantly increases. It is this, 
along with other causes springing essentially from 
the same source, that assists the phenomenon 
of the slow depletion of rural districts and 
growth of towns and large villages. There is 
therefore, while the process is going on, a 
gradual but continuous displacement of labour 
which in normal periods passes unnoticed and 
creates little disturbance. A sudden conversion 
of floating into fixed capital on & large scale, 
however, has always a very serious effect, at 
least temporarily, on labour ; and this at many 
periods has caused new machinery to be un- 
popular with the working classes. There are 
two ways in which a conversion such as that 
mentioned affects labour. If a large quantity 
of capital is withdrawn from agriculture, and 
invested in machinery on |>ennanent works, 
(the illustration given by Professor Fawcett, 
JfmucU qf Political Economy, ch. iv.), there 
is not the same quantity of the annual return 
from the converted capital available for con- 
sumption. It must be remarked that this 
insult can only be temporary. In the long 


run, floating capital is increased by the growth 
of fixed capital, but at a much slower rate, and 
it is liable to great fluctuations, as it depend* 
on the continued existence and suocess of the 
industries in which the fixed capital is invested. 
The other manner in which labour is affected 
by a great conversion of floating capital is this : 
such a change means in effect the specialisation 
of a quantity of capital, and as specialised 
capital generally employs specialised labour, 
the workmen have to learn to change their 
business if they want to get employment 
The demand forskillcd labour increasessuddenly, 
and the unskilled man suffers. 

A country which possesses a great stock of 
fixed capital has the main element of financial 
strength, and the chief contributor to national 
credit. It may be observed, however, that 
when a country comes to be the scene of a war, 
its loss, and the consequent distress of its in- 
habitants, are greater where much fixed capital 
exists. The destruction of a harvest is the 
destruction of a year’s agricultural income ; 
the breaking-up of machinery and works is a 
breach made in national capital. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , bk. ii. ch. i. 
— Mill’s Principles, and Unsettled Questions in 
Political Economy , essays iii. auil v. — Marshall* 
Principles qf Economics. — Marx, Das Eapital. — 
Cairn es, Leading Principles. ] M. o. 1). 

FIXED INCOMES do not afford a constant 
benefit to the recipients when the value of 
money changes. Incomes inay be thus classi- 
fied according to the degree in which they are 
affected by a change in the value of money 
(Jevons, Currency and Finance, p. 90). (1) 

Incomes derived from funds, annuities, 
mortgages, etc., where the whole loss or gain 
consequent on depreciation or appreciation falls 
u [>on the holder. (2) Incomes made up of 
“ fixed charges established by law or custom 
or convenience, such as the fees of lawyers, 
physicians, etc.” The increase of business 
consequent on a virtual reduction of charge 
may here make some compensation, as in the 
case of traffic increasing with the diminution of 
tolls. (3) Incomes 11 entirely inde|)endcnt of 
the value of gold,” such as those of manufae- 
turers, merohants, artisans, etc. ; from which 
class, however, must be excepted salaries and 
wages which, though not fixed, are slow to move. 

To oorrect the evils incident to the fixity of 
incomes — the loss to the recipient in case of 
depreciation, to the community in case of 
appreciation — is one of the objects proposed by 
schemes designed to obviate the change in the 
value of money, as Couh Rents, and a Tabular 
Standard. (See also Index Numbers.) 

F. V. R. 

FIXTURES. The older law, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, allowed no exception to the 
maxim that whatever was fixed to the aoi] 
went with it. Accordingly, every object, eves 
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though originally movable in character, that 
Had once been fixed to land or to a building, 
became a part of that laud or building, and 
could not be removed at the will of the person 
who had fixed it It thus became a fixture, 
the property of the landlord in the same sense 
as the rest of the land or building. But be- 
tween things fixed to the soil, so as to render 
the premises complete and ensure the appro- 
priate use of them ; things difficult to move on 
account of their weight ; and things temporarily 
attached for convenience’ sake, with no intention 
of transferring the property in them, it became 
difficult to distinguish, and the maxim was 
unduly harsh in its operation. The early rules 
of law remain on the whole in force in questions 
between heirs-at-law and personal representa- 
tives, except in particular cases where such 
objects as mirrors, pictures, tapestries, and the 
like have been held not to have been fixtures, 
and between personal creditors and mortgagees. 
As between lessors and lessees, however, there 
has been a considerable relaxation of the older 
rules ; and the rule seems now clear in England, 
not quite so clear in Scotland, that fixtures put 
up for trade purposes or for domestic use may, 
as against the lessor, bo removed by the lessee, 
or severed from the tenement, and that they 
thereupon regain their character as movables 
Mid as the personal property of the lessee ; pro- 
vided that what he so does he must do during 
the term or duriug the continuance of his pos- 
session as tenant, and that the tenement is not 
to lie injured or impaired in its use by the 
removal. Such fixtures are called 44 Tenants' 
Fixture^ ” while those which must remain 
attached to the Freehold are called 44 Landlords’ 
Fixtures.” This relaxation was not effectively 
extended to agricultural tenancies until the 
passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1888, by which it was provided that agricultural 
fixtures or buildings, for which the tenant was 
not entitled to compensation under the act, or 
which he was not bound by his agreement to 
put up, or had not put up instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landlord, 
might Iks removed by the tenant before the end 
of his tenancy, on condition that he had paid 
his rent, etc. ; that no avoidable damage was 
done ; that any actual damage was made good, 
and that notioe was given and an option given 
to the landlord to purchase the fixtures or 
buildings at a valuation. a. d. 

FLEETWOOD, William (1656-1723),— the 
first English collector of statistics of prices, — 
became fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
gained reputation as a preacher with strong 
Whig sympathies, and was appointed succes- 
sively canon of Windsor (1702), bishop of 
St Asaph (1708), and bishop of Ely (1714). 

In 1707 Fleetwood published anonymously 
his Chronicon Preciomm ; or an Account of 
English Money, the Price qf Com and other 


Commodities for the last 600 years ; in a Letter 
to a Student in the University of Oxford . The 
question had been presented to him how far 
the statutes of a certain college (founded be- 
tween 1440 and 1460), which vacated a Fellow- 
ship if the Fellow had an estate in land of 
inheritance, or a perpetual pension, of five 
pounds per annum, were binding in conscience. 
Fleetwood answered that this rule must be 
interpreted according to the changed value of 
money ; and the purpose of his book was to 
determine what that change had been. He 
concluded that “ £5 two hundred and sixty 
years ago, was equivalent to £28 or £30 now.” 
But his treatise took a wider range ; it brought 
together all the information he could find on 
the values of money and the prices of com- 
modities during the Middle Ages in England ; 
and it is still well worth consulting. His 
figures were taken almost exclusively from 
chronicles ; but he clearly foretold such in- 
quiries as those of Mr. Thorold Rogers. 44 The 
Gentlemen of each University,” he remarked, 
44 will have it in their Hands to make what 
Amendments they shall see good, out of their 
old Roils and Bursars ’ Accounts; which I 
look upon as the most sure Guides in Enquiries 
of this Nature ; because our General Histories 
do mostly give us the Prices of Things 
which are Extraordinary , either for Cheapness 
or for Dearness . Whereas the College Accounts 
deliver faithfully the ordinary and common 
Price of most Commodities and Provisions.” 

Fleetwood’s sermons frequently dealt with 
subjects of current interest Thus in 1694 he 
preached a Sermon against Clipping before the 
Lord Mayor at Guildhall Chapel, wherein he 
considered 4 4 First, The Use and Necessity of 
Money to the carrying on the Trade and Com- 
merce of the World ; Secondly, the Mischiefs 
of corrupting and debasing Money, the Coining 
of bad Metal, or the clipping and stealing from 
good ; Thirdly, the Reasonableness and Justice 
of the Laws which punish such Offenders.” So 
also he published in 1720 (during the South Sea 
Panic) a Sermon , preached some years before to a 
City congregation, On the Justice of Paying Debts. 

A Complete Collection of the Sermons , Tracts, 
and Pieces of aU kinds that were written by ...Dr. 
William Fleetwood, was published by subscription 
in 1737. w.j.a. 

FLETCHER, Andrew (1655-1716), of 
Saltoun, published a remarkable discussion of 
pauyverism in Scotland at the end of the 17 th 
century {vide the Second Discourse , etc. in Two 
Discourses concerning the affairs of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1698 ; reprinted in Fletcher’s 
Political Works, London, 1737, 8vo). He 
points out that the bad seasons of 1695-1698 
were a special cause of poverty, but he attributes 
its origin to the church, 4 4 which encouraged 
setting slaves at liberty.” . . . 44 Provisions by 
hospitals, almshouses, and the contributions of 
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churches or parishes, have by experience been 
found to increase the numbers of those that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and lazy 
person has of burdening the society in which 
he lives, with his maintenance, has increased 
the numbers to the weakening and impoverish- 
ing of it : for he needs only to say that he can- 
not get work, and then he must be maintained 
by charity” [p. 1291 Then, regarding “not 
names, but things/' Fletcher expresses the 
opinion that slavery is preferable to a bad 
system of workhouses. While he does not 
defend “ any of those bad and cruel regulations 
about slaves,” he “proceeds to explain under 
what conditions they might be both good and 
useful, as well as 1 think they are necessary in 
a well-regulated government” According to 
his scheme the master is not to have power 
over the slave’s life, or for mutilation or torture. 
The slave, his wife and children, are to be pro- 
vided with clothes, food, and lodging, to be 
educated at the master’s expense, and to have 
Sunday holidays. Except in matters relating 
to their duty as servants they are to be under 
the protection of the law and not subject to the 
will of their masters. They are not to possess 
property, and they may be sold, i.c. Fletcher 
explains, their services may be alienated without 
their consent He proposes to compel “ every 
man of a certain estate " to take a pro|>ortionate 
number of vagabonds on those conditions and 
to set them to work. Under such a system he 
maintains that they would be better off than 
those who “ having a power to possess all 
things, are very often in want of everything." 

[A foil life of Fletcher is given in the Dictionary 
qf National Biography , vol xix. ] w. a. s, h. 

FLEYLAND is satisfactorily explained by 
Yinogradoff (Villainage in England , p. 170) 
as land held by the villein tenure of agricultural 
work (adfurcam et flagellum , ue. by pitchfork 
and flail), not by payment of rent. e. o. p. 

FLOATING CHARGE is the name given to 
the general charge of the undertaking of a 
company frequently given in favour of debenture 
holders (see Debenture ; Debenture Stock), 
The expression “floating charge ” implies that 
it does not attach to any specific property but 
to all the property held by the company at any 
particular moment subject to the company's 
right to dispose of it in the ordinary course of 
their business. It is only in case of default or 
liquidation proceedings that the charge becomes 
effective. A receiver may then be appointed 
who takes possession of all the assets, and the 
general creditors will be shut out A floating 
charge, like all other mortgages, ought to be 
registered in the company’s register of charges 
(Comp. Act, 1862-78), but as the omission to 
register does not entail any consequences except 
thepajrment of certain penalties by the parties re- 
sponsible for tile omission (Wright e. Horton, 1 2 
Appeal Cases, 87 1), the creditors of a oompeny 


| can never know whether, in the case of a winding 
up, their claims will not be frustrated by deben- 
ture holders, the legislature having given ad- 
ditional facilities for the creation of secret charges 
by declaring that the Bill of Sale Act of 1882 
(see Bill op Sale) does not apply to the de- 
bentures of a company. Up to recent times 
creditors who were secured by a specific mortgage 
of any part of a company’s property were com- 
paratively safe, but the ingenuity of company 
lawyers has found a new method of defeating 
their claims, as well as those of unsecured credi- 
tors, by inserting an additional clause in deben- 
tures by which the company undertakes “not 
to create any mortgage or charge in priority ” 
to the debentures in question. K. s. 

FLOATING DEBT. The expression 
“ Floating Debt” in state finance is used as 
equivalent to “unfunded" and opposed to 
“ funded debt” The floating debt of a state 
is generally intended to be repaid within a 
comparatively short period, bat it may also be 
raised in that form in order to be converted 
into funded debt at a subsequent period. A 
part of the floating debt of the United Kingdom 
consists of temporary advances required for 
the supply services in anticipation of revenue 
payable at a later period within the same 
financial year, but it also happens that expen- 
diture is incurred for objects for which an 
addition to the funded debt does not seem 
justified, but which cannot conveniently be 
raised out of one year’s revenue, and in such 
cases the creation of a floating debt repayable 
within a fixed number of years is a useful ex- 
pedient Thus for instance the Naval Defence 
Act 1889 provides that the sums required for 
the purpose of building certain vessels may bo 
raised by the creation of floating debt repayable 
within seven years, 

A good recent instance of the creation of 
floating debt, subsequently converted into 
funded debt, was the issue of exchequer bonds, 
for the purpose of paying off holders of consols 
who were unwilling to oonvert under Mr* 
Goschen’s Act ; their bonds were afterwards, 
through the operation of the National Debt 
(Conversion of Exchequer Bonds) Act 1892, 
exchanged against a charge In favour of the 
holders which now forms part of the funded 
debt. The effect of the operation will be seen 
by comparing on the table given below the 
respective amounts of fonded and unfunded 
debt for 1892 and 1898. 

The floating debt consists of advances mads 
by the Bank of England, exchequer bonds 
repayable within a freed number of years, 
interest being payable at fixed intervals in the 
meantime, and treasury bills repayable at much 
shorter periods and issued at a discount in the 
same way as mercantile bills. Terminable 
annuities are also in a certain sense part of the 
floating debt; they are partly used like 
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exchequer bonds for the purpose of spreading 
expenditure over a number of years, and partly 
also for the purpose of paying off funded debt. 
As the National Debt is to a great extent held 
by public bodies, a conversion of funded into 
unfunded debt for the purpose of ultimate re- 
payment can always be easily arranged if the 
state of the finances allows such an operation. 
The proportion of floating to funded debt is 
shown below. The unfunded debt rose greatly 
after the South African War (1899-1903): — 


Year. 

Funded debt. 

Capital value 
of terminable 
annuities. 

Unfunded 

debt. 

1836 

1843 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1883 

1892 

1908 

1905 

1911 

£ 

760.295.000 

774.859.000 

764.541.000 

787.423.000 

727.374.000 

712.699.000 I 

577.945.000 
640,085,726 
035,682,863 
610,315,193 

£ 

60.698.000 

48.112.000 
31,862,000 

18.074.000 

47.019.000 

27.571.000 

64.422.000 
55,500,036 
47,756,246 
34,417,265 

£ 

30.083.000 i 

18.684.000 i 

17.743.000 | 

16.495.000 | 
4,829,100 i 

14.185.000 

35.313.000 ! 

75.133.000 i 

71.633.000 | 

40.500.000 


The annual interest charge on the unfunded 
debt in 1911 was £1,353,177. 

The disadvantage of a floating debt, especi- 
ally in the shape of short treasury bills which 
have frequently to be renewed, is that in a 
moment of financial crisis it might be diffi- 
cult to find new takers, when current bills fall 
due ; but when it is remembered that a consider- 
able part of the amount granted by parliament 
for the service of the debt is used for the 
repayment of capital, and that, in case of 
necessity the commissioners, instead of pur- 
chasing consols, may use the sinking fund for 
the repayment of treasury bills, this risk in 
view of the comparative smallness of the 
amount does not seem a serious one. 

The expression floating debt is also used 
in the case of large mercantile and industrial 
undertakings, more esjtecially in the case of 
railways, to distinguish trade debts and debts 
borrowed from banks for temporary purposes 
from debts incurred by the issue of Deben- 
tures (?,*>.) or Debenture Stock (y.v.). The 
priorities as between the debenture -holders 
and the other creditors depend on the special 
circumstances of each case and the law of the 
country in which the debtor’s undertaking is 
situate. 

[As to the theoretical aspects of the subject 
of floating debt In state finance, see Readier, 
Finanxwissen$chaflt % $ 143.] x. s. 

FLOATING POLICY (Marine Insurance). 
A floating policy is a policy which designates 
the subject matter insured in general terms, 
and leaves the name of the ship, the particular 
•object matter, and the value of it to be 
defined by subsequent declarations. The 


declarations may be made by indorsement os 
the policy or in other customary manner, but 
the general rule is that they must be made in 
order of shipment and with reasonable diligence. 
When a declaration of value is not made until 
after notice of loss, the policy must be treated 
as an open, and not as valued policy, as regards 
the subject matter of that declaration. 

[8ee Aroould’s Marine Insurance , ed. 6, p. 
337.] m. d. a 

FLOREZ ESTRADA, Alvaro (1765-1853), 
entered early the financial administration of 
Sjiain, and was appointed in 1798 procurador 
general de las Asturias. As such he contributed 
powerfully to the organisation of the resistance 
to Napoleon, and was promoted, in 1813, asisl - 
cnU in Seville : his jurisdiction extended over 
the whole of Andalima. During the troubled 
reign of Ferdinand VII. he was twice obliged 
to take shelter in England, where he devoted 
himself to the study of political economy. 
After the establishment of the constitutional 
monarchy during the minority of Queen Isabella, 
lie returned to Spain and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the senate, over which he presided. In 
1851 he was elected a corresponding memlier 
of the French AcacUmie des Sciences morales et 
poliliques. 

Florez Estrada is considered the most dis- 
tinguished Spanish economist of the first half of 
this century. He published in 1814, in Madrid, 
his Etmmen imparcidl de las disensiones de 
America , in which he advocated the emancipa- 
tion of the Spanish colonies of the New World. 
Later on, he wrote a pamphlet entitled Efedos 
producidos en Europa par la Baja en el pro- 
duct o de las minas de plata (London, 1824), 
on the effects of the reduced production of 
the silver mines and his Examen de la Crisis 
Comercud de la IngUUierra, translated into 
French under the title: inflexions sur la 
DUresse CommerdcUe de la Gramde Bretagne 
(Paris, 1826). But his principal work is 
his treatise of political economy, of which 
different editions were issued in London (1828), 
Paris (1831), and Madrid (1841 and 1848), 
sometimes under the title of Tratado and 
sometimes of Curso de Economia PolUica. A 
French translation under the appropriate head- 
ing of Cours Bdcctique cC Economic }\>lUique 
appeared in Paris and London in 1833 (3 vols. 
8vo). In fact, Florez Estrada was not, and 
expressly disclaims being, an original writer, 
whilst ho candidly confesses his obligations to 
Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and James Mill. But he 
is by no means their undiscriminating follower, 
and, for instance, freely criticises some of their 
views on the advantages of a paper currency. 
He insists on the necessity of what is now 
called a high standard of life for the working 
classes; “nations cannot prosper if the working 
classes are not active, intelligent, and industri- 
ous ; this is impossible if their wages are no * 
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high enough to secure them a comfortable and 
agreeable life” (p. 375, edit. 1831). The 
most original part is to be found in the chapters 
concerning taxation. They are written from 
the point of view of an experienced and en- 
lightened Spanish official, who ascribes the 
decay of his country to its defective financial 
and economic government and to the undue and 
excessive imposition of taxes on consumption. 
He energetically rejects the policy of meeting 
current expenses by public loans, and recom- 
mends the introduction into Spain of a moderate 
land-tax, leaving untouched the protits derived 
from investments in the improvement of land. 

E. ca. 

FLORIDA-BLANCA, Jos* Monino, Count 
of (1728-180S), appointed in 1766 fiscal and in 
the following year member of the council of 
Castile, was sent on a mission to Rome to obtain 
from the Pope the suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits. As a reward for his success Charles 
III. of Spain gave him, in 1773, the title of 
count of Florida-Blanca and appointed him, in 
1776, minister of state and later on of grace and 
justice. After his disgraco under Charles IV. 
in 1702, he retired to a convent in Murcia, his 
native place, where he remained until the rising 
against Napoleon, when his popularity caused 
him to be put at the head of the national 
government as president of the supreme govern- 
ing junta. He died shortly afterwards. 

Before his elevation to the ministry he had 
already made known his reforming tendencies 
on the question of the supply of corn for 
Madrid, and by his protest against the privileges 
of the Mesta (q.v.) or right of passage allowed 
to herds of cattle ( Bespuesta fiscal . . . contra 
lot ganadcrot trashumanles, 1770). 

As a minister, he distinguished himself by 
his unification of the Spanish import tariff, 
which was different in the different kingdoms 
of the monarchy, and by raising the revenue 
derived from customs from 60 to 130 millions 
of reales (£600,000 to £1,300,000), although 
he had lowered the taxes on raw materials and 
machinery. He also reduced the alcavala or 
tax on every sale from 14 to about 6 per cent, 
and remitted it on all sales of goods by the 
manufacturer himself (see Alcavala). He 
built about 600 miles of new roads, improved 
the sea-ports, and gave an active impulse to 
irrigation. At the same time he took stringent 
measures for the repression of beggary and 
vagrancy by the establishment of the fondo pin 
beneficial or poor fund for the endowment of 
hospitals and orphanages, to be supplied by a 
fixed charge on all ecclesiastical benefices. 

In the Memorial presented in 1788 to Charles 
III., Florida- Blanca sets forth the result of his 
endeavours and his views for the future. Some 
of the latter are rather striking ; he intends to 
put down the excess of entails by submitting 
henceforth their creation to the royal approba- 


tion, and by authorising the municipal junta 
to sell for building purposes any unoccupied 
land in the neighbourhood of towns. On the 
other hand he is willing to declare the life 
owner of an entailed estate full owner of the 
value of all the improvements he has effected in 
the way of irrigating, planting, or clearing un- 
broken fields. 

The Memorial has been published, with most 
other works of Florida-Blanca, in Rivadeneyra’s 
BibUoteca de Autorts Espa Holes, vol. 50 (Madrid, 
1867), and has been given in French in Muriel’* 
translation of Coxe’s work on Spain under the house 
of Bourbon ( V Espagne sous Us rots ds la maison de 
Bourbon, vol. vi. p. 257.) R. ca. 

FLORIN. 

Florin. Histoiy of the English Gold, p. W; Florin, 

English (Gold and Silver), p. 92 ; Florin, Austrian, 

p. #3 ; Florin, butch, p. 93. 

Floiun, History of the English Gold. 
A gold coin of the reign of Edward III., 
so called from a Florentine coin, the fiorino, 
first issued in 1252, which derived its name from 
the fact of its having upon it a lily (fiore, flower). 
The English coin was sometimes called a florence ; 
it was, however, equal in weight to two of the 
Italian coins. The issue of florins authorised 
by parliament of 1343 and made current by 
proclamation dated 27th January (o.s.) of the 
aame year, was the second attempt since the 
9th century to introduce a gold coinage into 
England, the first attempt, Henry III. a gold 
pennies, having failed. The florins were to be 
current at 6s., to weigh 108 grains, to be of the 
same fineness as the Florentine coin, 23 carats, * 
3 J grains of gold to £ grain of alloy, and to be 
made and current equally in England and in 
Flanders, for the facilitation of trade. Half 
and quarter florins were issued at the same time. 
In 1344, however, it having been found that 
they had been overvalued in proportion to silver, 
the florins were, according to Kenyon, made 
“ no longer current without the consent of the 
receiver, but they were to he considered as 
bullion and taken according to their value as 
such, ” and a coinage of the Noble took their place. 
Thus they were not called In but demonetised, 
and left to take their place as bullion. Only 
two specimens of the English florin, two of the 
half, and three of the quarter florin are extant. 

[Kenyon, Gold Coins of England, 1884.] 

*. O.P. 

Florin (English), Gold. A coin struck in 
the reign of Edward III. and issued at the 
rate of 6s. sterling. There was only one 
coinage of these pieces, the exact date of which 
is uncertain, but it was either in 1843 or 1844. 
Weight, 115 *25 grains ; fineness, 004 *8. Value 
in gold (916-6 fine at £8:17: 10J an ounce), 
£ 1 : 0 : 8 . 

Silver . Token coin of the nominal value of 
2s., and legal tender to the amount of £2. 
First struck in the year 1840 ; weight, 174*5# 
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grain* ; fineness, 925. Value in silver francs 
(900 fine), 2*32 francs. 

[Henfrey’a English Coins , 1885. — Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage .] F. e. a. 

Florin (Austrian), or Gulden. Silver 
standard coin, 900 fine, weighing 190*53 grains. 
Also double florins of proportionate weight and 
same fineness. Value of the florin in silver 
(925 fine at 6s. fid. an ounce), 2s. ijd. ; in 
silver francs (900 fine), 2*47 franca. 

Austrian florins were last coined in 1892. 
On the 2nd of August of that year, a law was 
passed establishing a gold standard and a new 
metallic currency, with a gold crown, of the 
weight of *3387 grammes of gold nine-tenths 
fine, as the unit of value. The crown is divided 
into 100 hellers. 

The coins of the new “ crown system,” which 
were firat struck in 1 893, are as follows : — 


Standard Coin*. 



| 


Sterling value | 


6 

Fine. 

(gold 916-6 One, 
at £3:17: 10* 


o I 


an oz.). 

6VM— Twenty crowns 

0-775 ! 

900 

16/8 

Ten crowns 

8*387 ! 

900 

8/4 


Subsidiary Coma. 


! i 
1 ! 

Fine. 

Nominal value 
In sterling. 

Silver — Crowns . . 5*000 

885 

lOd. 

Nickel — Twenty hellers 4*000 


2A. 

Ten hellers . 8 000 


Id. 

Arenas— Two ueller* . 8*833 


0*9 

Belters. .'1*666 

•• 

0*1 


It will be seen that the smallest standard 
ooin is the ten-crown piece ; the silver, nickel, 
and bronze pieces Wing merely tokens. The 
crown is equal in value to half of the florin of 
the former currency. F. R. A. 

Florin (Dutch), or Gulden. Silver stand- 
ard coin, 945 fine, weighing 154*32 grains, and 
divided into 100 cents. The 60 cent piece 
is 945 fine and proportionate in weight The 
25, 10, and 5 cent pieoes, 840 fine, are tokens 
only. Value of the florin in silver (925 fine 
at 5s. fid. an ounce), Is. 7‘82d. ; in francs 
(900 line), 2*1 francs. F. K. A. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. These legal 
terms may be defined as follows — flotsam com- 
prehends all floating articles which once formed 
part of a wreck or of her cargo ; jetsam com- 
prehends all things cast overboard (Fr. jettcr) 
in a storm or shipwreck. Under the common 
law the crown became proprietor of all flotsam 
and jetsam. But the right to flotsam and 
jetsam was frequently conferred by the crown 
JJpon the owners of manors abutting on the sea. 
The right whether of the crown or of the lord 
of the manor is now limited by the right of the 
original owner to reclaim his property within a 


year. (See Stephen's Commentaries, voL ii. pp. 

552-555.) f.o.m: 

FLOW OF CAPITAL. It may be said that 
of the three agents of production known to 
classical economics capital is the one pre- 
eminently distinguished by mobility. Land is 
immovable, labour is movable, but frequently 
with difficulty and under disadvantages; nor 
does it necessarily tend to become more easily 
transferred, in spite of the increasing knowledge 
of the labourers and the spread of means of con- 
veyance, because these elements are to a large 
extent counterbalanced by the highly-specialised 
character which modern labour tends to assume. 
Capital, however, since the early hunter of the 
text-books took to canoe- building, has become 
continuously more movable, and is now extremely 
sensitive to the exigencies of supply and demand ; 
so that, notwithstanding the enormous quantity 
of capital invested in such a way as to preclude 
the inability of immediate conversion, the flow 
of capital is far more continuous, whether 
between different trades, districts, or countries, 
than formerly. The flow of capital may be 
examined under three phases: (1) international, 
(2) local, and (3) industrial. The first of these 
terms designates the migration of capital from 
one country to another ; the second the same 
migration from one district to another within 
the same oountry ; and the third the trans- 
ference of capital from one trade or industry to 
another. All these movements are greatly 
facilitated by a well- organised system of Bank- 
ing. 

1. International . — As capital, like labour, 
finds its most natural employment at home, it 
is only where there is capital relatively to 8{>are 
in a country that any appreciable portion of it 
goes abroad. Moreover, as it is only free 
capital that can be sent out of the country, the 
flow of capital from one country to another is 
determined chiefly by the amount of capital of 
this sort. When free capital exists in any great 
quantity, as it does in England, it competes 
against itself so as to lower the rate of interest 
at home ; and the low rate of interest encour- 
ages the owners of such capital to attempt to 
gain a higher rate by investing where capital is 
more scarce. 

2. Local , — The movements of capital within 
a country differ chiefly from the international 
movements in this that the rate of interest 
plays no part in them, as it may be assumed 
that it is the same throughout the whole 
country. Probably the most important attrac- 
tion to oapital that we And in a country such as 
England is the discovery of fields of minerals 
hitherto unwrought It would be difficult to 
trace the gradual changes in the locality 
which capital seems to favour ; the estab- 
lishment of an indue tty, once fairly begun, 
almost always has the effect of drawing other 
industries related to and depending upon it, into 
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tile immediate neighbourhood. Railways are 
great factors in the looal flow of capital. A 
railway established between two large centres 
of industry must necessarily pass through the 
intervening country, and it encourages men to 
set up factories or other industrial undertak- 
ings near it, which in time attract capital. 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and, in a minor degree, Lanarkshire, have come 
to possess the enormous amount of iixed capital 
they can lay claim to from such causes as these. 
On the other hand foreign tariffs may cause a 
flow of capital in the home countxy, though this 
is more properly industrial than local. Pro- 
tracted struggles between employers and 
labourers are also credited with a certain 
quantity of force in driving capital from the 
locality in which they occur. 

8. Industrial . — This is the form of the 
movement of capital which causes the greatest 
disorganisation of labour, and the most acute 
hardship, though it is, according to some, most 
generally benelicial in the end. The introduc- 
tion of machinery and the comparative depletion 
of the rural districts are phenomena traceable 
to it, as they involve the conversion of floating 
capital into fixed. 

Foreign tariffs and inventions assist the 
natural forces of supply and demand to promote 
the flow of capital from one trade to another. 
Capital will flow readily into those channels 
where for the time being the price gives an 
extra profit because of great demand ; but where 
the transference is necessitated by over-produc- 
tion of some commodity, there cannot fail to be 
a temporary loss, and a permanent loss to the 
individual capitalist The withdrawal of agri- 
cultural capital in England during the last three 
decades must have involved those whose capital 
w as formerly invested in land in very serious 
loos ; and similarly the transference of capital 
from the sugar industry to others cannot be 
effected without severe loss, and is not due to 
the large profits to be made elsewhere, but to 
the diminution of profits in the refining trade, 
owing to foreign bounties. 

[Walker’s Political Economy, pt. iL ch. iiL— 
Wealth of nations, bk, ii ch. L — Mill’s Pr in- 
cipUs of Political Economy; and Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, Essays 8 and 5. — 
Cainws’s Leading Principles.— Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples qf Economics, —Marx’s Capital .] m. o. d. 

F. O. B, An abbreviation for free on hoard . 
Goods shipped from one country to another are 
generally sold either/, o. b., — in which case the 
purchaser must pay freight and insurance; 
c* and A— cost and freight, in which case the 
vendor has to pay the freight ; or c. i. f. , —cost, 
insurance, freight, in which case the vendor has 
to pay both insurance and freight. b. s. 

MENUS NAUTICUM. The requirements 
of maritime commerce induced the Romans to 
•dopt from Greece a peculiar kind of contract 


of loan. This originally consisted in borrowing 
a sum of money to be taken by sea to a par* 
ticular place for the purpose of buying mer- 
chandise there, the condition on whioh the 
contract depended being that, if the money 
was lost on the voyage by accidental perils of 
the sea, the borrower should not be bound to 
repay the lender. Money lent on such terms 
is called trajectieia pecunia, because of its being 
carried over the sea (quia trans mare vehitur ). 
Subsequently the contract was extended, so 
that trajecticia pecunia included money lent to 
buy goods for export to a j>ort agreed on, the 
repayment of the loan depending on the safe 
arrival of the goods there. Such goods were 
frequently pledged to the lender as security 
for the debt, but this was not necessary. 
Loans made for the purpose of retiring a ship, 
or for paying the crew their wages, were also 
brought under the same rule, the condition of 
rejiayment being the safe arrival of the ship 
at the port of destination. As in this contract 
the risk of accidental loss was ou the lender, 
not on the borrower, as in ordinary eases, he 
was allowed to charge more than the ordinary 
legal rate of interest on money loans. The 
maximum rate of interest on account of triycc 
ticia pecunia was fixed by Justi.uan at 12 per 
cent. The technical term for interest on suck 


a loan is faenus nauticum (see Bottomry). It 
was treated as innocent even by the Cason 
Law. & a. w. 

FOLKES, Martin (died 1754), wrote Tables 
of English Gold and Silver Coins, with their 
Weights, Intrinsic Values , etc., London, 1745. 

“A new and much improved edition of these 
valuable tables, illustrated with numerous plates of 
coins, edited by Dr. Andrew Gifford, was published 
in London, 1763.” M‘CuUoeh’s Lit . Pol. Ec. 


r\jun.L,Aivu was me surplus land which 
was not distributed to the free or dependent 
village communities when the English tribes 
conquered and settled in Britain. It must be 
carefully distinguished from the common lands 
which belonged to a community, but were not 
distributed among individuals (see Aloi>). The 
foikland was regarded as the property of the 
tribe, and after the union of the tribes to the 
nation, it could be alienated to individuals 
by hoc or charter granted by the king and his 
witan (see Bocland). It could also be let out 
to individuals on payment of a rent usually in 
kind, and these rents were collected by the 
sheriffs and formed part of the royal revenue 
The above view has been held by all the chief 
authorities on the early constitutional history 
of England. But Prof. Vinogradoff, in an 
article in the English Historical litinew for 

«*«*. with greet fore, 
that foikland does not mean the land of the 
folk, but land held by folkrigbt, ».*. that it h 
the sameae what the older authorities cal) 
alod or ethel (see FBonurvLTVM). 
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[Stubbs’. OonHxtntimni History, L — Kemble, 
Steam. in Hngland.] n. u 

FONFR&DE, Henui (1788-1840), the eon of 
a well-known Girondist member of the conven- 
tion, was one of the most Active journalistic 
writers of France during the first half of this 
century. His articles and essays, scattered in 
five or six different Bordeaux and Paris news- 
papers, were collected after his death and 
published in ten volumes ((Euvres de Henri 
Fonfrtde , Paris and Bordeaux, 1844-48). The 
volumes seven and eight, entitled Questions 
ftconomU Publiqtte , contain his economic writ- 
ings, and one of them, Le SysUme Prohibitif, a 
luminous and incisive plea in favour of free 
trade, was republished as a pamphlet in 1846 by 
the Association pour la Liberid des £ changes . 
Fonfrede, very independent in hie viows, re- 
mained throughout his life a steady opponent 
of the oon version of publio debts (“ there is no 
more reason for a maximum price of 100 francs 
for public stock than for the same maximum 

f >rice for coffee ” — vi. p. 227), of sinking funds 
“is it not mere folly to pay off in order to 
borrow, and to borrow in order to pay off!” 
Systeme Prohib., p. 61), of Algerian colonisation, 
of commercial and administrative centralisation 
in Paris, and of government measures projwsed 
to facilitate the raising of money on landed 
securities (“ Every attempt to render land more 
fluid is an intense political and economic 
mistake. Land must be made easy to diride, 
not eaa^ to mobilise.” — rii. p. 281). X. ca. 

FONTANKLLI, Carlo (died 1886, at Flor- 
ence), was professor of political economy 
at the Scuola Ji Soieuze Sociaii in Florence. 
Author of- 

Manuals popalare di Economia socials, Firenze, 
1870, 2nd ed. 1881 ; Cli sdoperi, Napoli, 1874-76. 

A. B. 

FONTEYRAUD, Aloide (1S22-1849), bom 
in the island of Mauritius, died at Pari*. He 
became at a very early age a teacher in the 
higher commercial school under Blakqui, 
whose pupil he had been. Political economy 
soon absorbed him, and after March 1845 he 
was placed on the staff of the Journal des dcono « 
mistes, In January 1846, the Revue britannique 
published an article by him entitled La ligue 
anglaiae” (Anti-corn law league), which brought 
him into the notice he ao well deserved. After 
this Messrs. Quiliaumin entrusted him with 
annotating and preparing for publication the 
works of D. Ricardo (voi xiii. Collodion des 
Principaux Economists*), which appeared in 
1847. Fonteyraud was enabled, through his 
perfect knowledge of the English language, to 
translate the works of that economist, which up 
to that time had never appeared in French, 
and also to revise the translation made by 
Oonstancio. Fonteyraud wrote at the com- 
mencement of this volume, which is oooupied 
entirely with the works of Ricardo and notes 


on them by J. B. Sat and others, a brilliant 
and interesting notice of the great English 
economist, who up to that time had been but 
little understood on the continent. He also 
translated the Definitions in Political Economy 
by Malthus. He wrote for the collection 
Rncyclop&iis des connaissances utiles , Principe* 
d'dconomie politique (8vo, 1849). L. Wol- 
owsjci had no hesitation in endorsing the 
opinions expressed in this volume. Fonteyraud 
was removed by cholera at the age of twenty- 
seven years from the study of that science 
to which, had it not been for his premature 
death, he would doubtless have rendered signal 
services. His principal works were collected 
by J. Garnish and published with a notioe 
by that writer, under tho title of Melanges 
d' iconomit politique, 1 vol. 8vo, 1858. 

A. 0. f. 

FOOD- RENTS existed in Anglo-Saxon and 
earlier manorial times aide by side with rents 
in labour and in money. They were included 
under the name of Gafol or tribute, which 
comprised other payments of produce besides 
actual food ; and they were payable by freemen 
as well as serfs, in contradistinction to the 
labour Services known as Week- Won k, 
usually a mark of villein status. The food ten ts 
paid to the lord of the Manor may be con- 
nected in origin with the Fborm-fultum and 
the later Purveyance (q-v.), payable for the use 
of the king and his court ; they may perhaps be 
considered as taxes or exactions rather than as 
eoonomic rents. Owing to the frequent absence 
of the lord these rents would be commuted for 
money earlier than labour rents, which could be 
paid just as conveniently in the lord’s absence 
as during his residence on the manor ; and it 
ts pretty certain that the free tenants who paid 
rents in kind did become money- paying tenants 
earlier than the serfs who owed week-work as 
well as produce. The commutation was general 
by the 14 th century, but the dates of the 
stages of the process cannot be exactly given 
as payments in kind are found mixed, apparently 
without system, with original and commuted 
money payments in most statements of manorial 
services and rent drawn up before that time. 
The commonest articles of food paid by the 
tenants were poultry and eggs, but oats, barley, 
malt, ale, sheep, pigs, meat, loaves, honey, 
occur often ; evidently the manorial household 
expected to be provisioned by the tenants, and 
it was not uncommon for a definite part of the 
estate, the lands, for instance, of a monastic 
house, to undertake such provisioning for a 
week, a fortnight, or some other fixed time. 
The growing need for money helped to put an 
end to such rents as well as to labour dues. 

[Seebobm, English Village Community, 1883.— 
Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892.] 

X. O. F. 

FOOD, Taxis on. These were common is 
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the 18th oentury, in the form of duties on 
floor, bread, and meat ( Wealth of Nat ions, bk. v. 
eh, iL pt.iL art. iv.). They have now dis- 
appeared as general internal taxes, the last 
instance being the Italian Grist Tax (see Maci- 
jstato). They still exist as Customs Duties 
(see also Cohn Laws), and also make a ]>art of 
local taxation in France and Italy (see Octroi ; 
Salt Duties). In theory they may be treated 
as one division of taxes on necessaries. The 
general discussion of their effect belongs to 
Taxation (</.r.). c. f. b. 

FORBONNAIS, Francois Y£kok de(1722* 
1800), born at Mans, died at Paris. Though 
he never occupied any official position or re- 
ceived any appointment equal to his merits, 
Forbonnais exercised a great influence over his 
contemporaries. He came of a respectable busi- 
ness family, and began life in retail trade ; he 
then travelled for five years, and afterwards im- 
proved his knowledge of affairs by studying the 
workings of business on a large scale at Nantes 
for the same ]>eriod of time. By 1752 he con- 
sidered his economic education sufficiently 
advanced to justify him in prej>aring a memorial 
on the position of public affairs which he then 
presented to the controller-general of Finance, 
an office filled at that time by J. B. dc | 
Machattlt, a financier of ability. Through 
an unfortunate accident his memorial was not 
read, and its author became discouraged. 
Forbonnais then resolved to address himself 
directly to the public, and he printed a great 
number of works of which we can only mention 
the most important. These are Considera- 
tions sur Its finances d'Espagne , 1753, 1 vol. 
12mo ; JiUments du commerce , 1754 and 1796, 

2 vols. 12mo ; Jlecherches et considerations 
swr les finances de France depuis 1595 jusquen 
1721 ; Bale, 2 vols. 4to, and Liege, 6 vols. 
12mo, 1750 ; Prineipes et observations ico- 
nomiques, 1767, 2 vols. 12mo (reproduced in 
Guillaurain’s collection of the principal econo- 
mists) ; and finally Observations succinclcs sur 
V emission de deux milliards dC assignats 1790, 

1 vol. in 12mo. Forbonnais was never able to 
free himself from the errors of the mercantile 
system, and shows himself favourable to the 
theory of the balance of trade. Besides this he 
was a protectionist, although he considered that 
the rate of duty, beyond which no branch of 
industry had any rights to existence at the 
ooet of the consumer, should be limited to 
16 per cent. How many ministers in our own 
days would be excused by the supporters of 
free trade if they would only restrict their 
demands to this scale f Forbonnais, however, 
showed himself in other respects so Bound an 
economist and financier, and so distinctly 
opposed to all crotchets, that he has left behind 
him a well-deserved reputation. His works are 
read and quoted even at the present day. He 
was consulted by all the influential politicians, 


and by all the great administrators of bis time. 
Silhouette placed him at the head of his offioi 
in 1759 ; Forbonnais had at that time filled the 
offico of inspector-general of the mint for three 
years. Causes which were entirely honourable 
to himself led to disagreements between him 
and Madame de Pompadour, and he was sent 
to reside in exile on his estates. One of his 
unquestioned merits consists in having endeav- 
oured to apportion the inoidenoe of public 
taxation equally among all classes. Forbonnais 
did not solicit office in 1789, contenting himself 
with writing many detached papers, still in 
manuscript, on economic subjects. He con- 
troverted the doctrines of the physiocrats, but, 
it must be admitted, without seriously im- 
pugning their arguments. Forbonnais was ad- 
mitted to the Institute in 1794 and died six 
years after, leaving behind him the reputation 
of a man conscientious and sincere, whose 
judgment was of the highest delicacy, who was 
an indefatigable worker of a frank and vigorous 
temperament. a. c. f. 

FORCED CURRENCY usually implies two 
attributes : it must be received as legal tender ; 
it need not be cashed on presentation. As 
Prof. Walker joints out, the character of force 
may exist even in the absence of the first attri- 
bute, — for instance, money “may not be made 
legal tender, but all remedy at law may be 
taken away from creditors who refuse to receive 
j it." It is argued that the silver currency of 
India is in this position at the present time 

For other incidents, and for examples of 
forced currency, see Inconvertible Currency. 

r. y. m. 

FORCED LABOUR, Common Charac- 
teristics of. In the articles on Conscrip- 
tion ; Corv£k ; Enfranchisement ; Im- 
pressment; Manor; Serf; Slavery, will 
be found details relating to the principal ways 
in which forced labour has come into pro- 
minence at various stages in the history of 
society. Here it is proposed only to deal with 
the common characteristics of these systems 
of labour. One classification may divide the 
subject into two branches. Forced labour may 
be either an industrial phenomenon or a 
financial one. Slavery and the kindred institu- 
tion of serfdom arise in the relations between 
individuals ; corvee and conscription, and all 
other methods by which the state exacts 
unpaid labour from the citizen, are, apart from 
political considerations, rather in the nature of 
financial expedients. Similar economic dis- 
advantages are found in both these classes, 
although the second is to some extent free 
from the moral stigma attached to the first 
class. An important disadvantage is that the 
labour is more inefficient than paid labour, and 
le» susceptible of control and organisation. 
The labourer naturally treats the doing of tbs 
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work, and not the efficiency of it, as the main 
thing that concerns him, and any relaxation in 
the method of compulsion employed may result 
in the labourer's abandoning his task altogether. 
The Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834, ch. iv., shows how difficult it was found 
to compel the paupers to work on the roads by 
way of task work. Many authorities have 
insisted upon the greater cost of slave labour 
as compared with free, and the necessity of 
supervision and management entailed by its 
use. Even in the case of the forced labour 
exacted from jurymen, the quality of the work 
is found to be inferior, in spite of the fact that 
an effort is made to impress the juror with a 
sense not only of the responsibility but also of 
the dignity of his position. Where, however, 
a moderate degree of labour is demanded for 
purposes of obvious public advantage from 
fairly enlightened citizens the system may 
succeed. In the early history of the Canadian 
eolonies the statute labour exacted for the 
repair and construction of roads was willingly 
contributed, and men were even found ready 
to work beyond the time demanded of them. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that these 
conditions are not likely to be often discovered 
in any ordinary industrial system based upon 
forced labour. 

Forced labour has been employed in many 
coun tries for penal purposes ; and in England 
it is frequently used in the administration of 
the poor law as a test of real destitution. 
Secondary effects have been supposed to be 
produced in this way on tho labour market, 
and it has been alleged that the wages of 
unskilled labour have boon depressed by the 
competition of prisons in the same trade ; for 
the questions arising hence see Prison Labour ; 
Workhouses. a o. c. 

Forced Labour, instances of. Egypt affords 
in the Great Pyramid the earliest example of 
the employment of such labour. According to 
Herodotus (bk. ii. oh. 124), Cheops ** closed 
the temples, and forbade the Egyptians to offer 
sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, 
one and all, in his service . . . 100,000 men 
laboured constantly, and were relieved every 
throe months by a fresh lot It took ten years' 
oppression of the people to make the causeway 
for the oonveyanoe of the stones. . . . The 
Pyramid itself was twenty years in building." 
But if we accept the conjecture of Mr, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie {The Pyramids and Temples of 
Oiaeh , 1885), that the work of transport of the 
stones had only to be performed each year 
during the three months of inundation, when 
tho land was under water and the inhabitants 
were necessarily almost idle, the hardship of 
thus requisitioning the labour of the people in 
a great measure disappears. 

Coming to modem times, we find in the 
OoRvftE (q.v.) the general application of forced 
?OU XL 


labour to the construction and maintenance ot 
roads. In England, statute labour, as it was 
called, finally disappeared in 1835, but in France 
the corvde, in its modified form of Prbstation 
(g.v.) f still exists as an effective working system. 
The municipal council having, in exercise of the 
law of 21st May 1836, voted three days’ presta- 
tion , every inhabitant of the commune between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who has elected 
to work in lieu of making a money payment, is 
called on to attend at a convenient period fixed 
by the prefect. The work, usually breaking 
and carrying stone, may be performed by the 
day or piece, the latter method being favoured 
by the authorities as giving more satisfactory 
results. The money payment, which may be 
substituted for prestation en nature, is fixed 
annually by the departmental assemblies, and 
is always below the real value of a day’s work. 
But the peasants for the most part prefer to 
give their labour rather than their money, 65 
per cent of tho total value (57,000,000 frs. — 
say £2,280,000) of the three days’ prestation 
in 1888 being acquitted en nature. The pro- 
portion thus acquitted has, however, steadily 
decreased from 81 per cent, the average for the 
decade 1837-46. It is estimated that one- 
tenth of the cost of the work is saved by the 
system of prestation as compared with the em- 
ployment of contractors. The system is often 
attacked as a survival of the hated corvte, but 
in 1888 sixty -seven of the departmental assem- 
blies were in favour of its maintenance (Say 
et Chailley, Nouveau Dictionnairc d’Ramomie 
Politique , 1891). 

If we except the system of prestation now 
existing in France, we must turn to Egypt for 
the last as well as the first chapter in the history 
of forced labour. From the earliest time it is 
probable that the irrigation canals were made 
and kept in repair by the forced unpaid labour 
of the Egyptian people. Theoretically speaking, 
there was no great objection to this, for the 
very life of the country has always depended 
on the maintenance of the means of irrigation. 
Until the nineteenth century only one crop 
a year was yielded, sown as the Nile water 
receded in November, and requiring little atten- 
tion till rcajMjd in ApriL The agricultural 
labourer had little to do at other seasons, 
and could not be better employed than in 
clearing out the canals leading to his fields 
and repairing the Nile embankments which 
defended him from inundation. Therefore, 
though it cannot be supposed that the burden 
of the corote was fairly apportioned, or that the 
rich took their just share with the poor, the 
evil was not a very crying one. But the intro- 
duction of cotton and sugar-cane cultivation 
caused an important change. These crops 
require to be moderately watered all round the 
year, and for their culture a system of summer 
canals had to bo dug, so deep as to take in 
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water at the lowest Nile. These oanals were 
yearly ohoked with the mud deposit of the Nile 
flood, and for miles of their course had to be 
cleared, the depth of silt being as great as from 
6 to 10 feet. For this purpose, the corv&t was 
annually called out, and as the Khedive and 
other large proprietors generally evaded their 
liability to furnish men, the burden of the work, 
which was far heavier than any previously 
required, fell on the poor, and this at a period 
of the year when their time had become valuable 
to themselves. Thousands of persons were forced 
to work for live or six months in the year, 
without pay or any provision of food, without 
proper tools, often far away from their homes, 
and oil canals from which they could them- 
selves derive no advantage. In the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, it is estimated that 1S8,000 
men were summoned to the works. In 1883, 
the contfs was equivalent to an army of 
202,650 men working lor 100 days. This was 
the last year of the old regime, for in 1884 the 
Irrigation service was placed in the hands of 
English engineers. Partly owing to improved 
methods of regulating the Nile waters, whereby 
the quantity of silt was diminished, and partly 
to the expenditure of £73,461 in payment for 
work done by contract, the corcit in 1884 was 
reduced to the equivalent of 165,000 men for 
100 days, and in 1885, with an outlay of 
£116,535, & further reduction to 125,936 men 
was effected. Part of this last-mentioned sum 
was provided under a scheme, whereby the 
corvdables in certain districts were allowed to 
redeem themselves by a money payment An 
immense increase in the cotton cultivated in 
these villages followed. 

The evils of the corvte system, and the great 
economic advantages that would ensue from its 
abolition, were so strongly recognised by the 
new Ministry of Public Works that in 1885 
they proposed that a sum of £250,000 net, 
which had been decreed for the reduction of 
the land tax, should be applied instead in 
abolishing the corvtt as far as possible, such an 
application being considered as really the best 
method of relieving the burdens on land. It 
was estimated that the whole work of clearing 
tiie canals would cost, by contract, about 
£400,000 a year, so that a moderate corvee 
would still he necessary after expending the 
available sum. The proposal was adopted ; 
the numbers employed were reduced to 95,093 
in 1886, 87,120 in 1887, and 58,788 in 1888. 
The beneficial effects of the change were so 
apparent that the total abolition of the corv6e 
was at once generally demanded. A further 
sum of £150,000 was required, and in December 
1889 the National Assembly, although com- 
posed almost entirely of landlords, without a 
dissentient voice passed a measure imposing a 
special tax on land to raise that amount The 
new tax was, as a matter of fact, never levied, 


the needful fund being eventually provided out 
of savings from conversion of debt. 

In 1890 the corvee in Egypt, as a regular 
system of forced labour for the execution of 
public works, thus ceased to exist A large 
but gradually diminishing annual levy of men, 
it is true, is still made to guard and, in the 
event of a breach, to repair the Nile banks 
during tho season of flood ; but every fellah 
feels a direct interest in this duty, and the 
obligation to perform it is not a hardship at 
Jill comparable to the tremendous labour of 
clearing the canals, to say nothing of the hundred 
and one illegitimate objects for which the 
a>n*le f now suppressed, was formerly employed 
(Milner’s England in Egypt . — Blue Book, Egypt, 
No, 1, 1902). 

The Suez Canal having been projected at a 
time when the corvie was in full operation in 
Egypt, it is not surprising that forced labour 
should have been largely employed in its con- 
struction. By a contract entered into with 
M. de Lesseps in July 1856, the Viceroy, 
Mohammed -Said Pasha, engaged that workmen 
should be supplied by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, on the demand of the chief engineers of 
the canal, at wages to be fixed according to the 
average rate paid in the country by private 
individuals. The wages actually paid being, 
however, far below the market value of the 
work, the arrangement was very economical as 
far as the company was concerned, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 men (at one time 80,000) 
were pressed into the service. This compulsory 
employment of the natives gave rise to remon- 
strances in the English House of Commons, 
baaed on humanitarian grounds, and partly on 
this account and partly because the men were 
withdrawn from cultivating his owm lands, 
the successor to Said Pasha, Ismail, was anxious 
to retire from the obligation of finding forced 
labour for the company. Consequently, by 
diplomatic note of 6th April 1863, the Porte, 
“ seeing in the stipulations for the providing 
of workmen a contravention of the laws under 
which the Ottoman Empire is governed, " de- 
clared its opposition to the continuance of the 
works. This determination was a great blow 
to the company, which now had to engage 
European labour as well as the voluntary 
services of the natives. The result was to 
more than treble the cost of excavation. As 
compensation for the loss entailed by the with- 
drawal of the forced labour, the Egyptian 
government, on the award of the Emperor of 
the French acting as arbitrator, paid the com- 
pany 38,000,000 fra. (say £1,520,000). It 
may be added that the note of the Porte did not 
prevent the Viceroy from continuing the long- 
established custom of employing forced labour 
without pay in the cultivation of the vice- 
regal lands, and that the gross abuses arising 
under this system only cams to an end when. 
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under the British occupation, the lands them- 
selves passed from the control of the Viceroy 
(Percy Fitzgerald, The Great Canal at Suez , 
1876). 

The history of forced labour in Egypt illustrates 
in a striking maimer the theoretical justification of 
the system, its economical advantages when legiti- 
mately used, and the economic loss arising from 
its abuse. It is capable of defence on the 8Ame 
grounds as compulsory military service, when used 
for purposes with which the vital interests of the 
nation are bound up. Where money is scarce, it 
may l>e less burdensome than taxation to effect 
the same objects, and certainly is so where the 
labourers subject to it would otherwise be idle. 
Put the system Incomes oppressive and economic- 
ally wasteful when the burden falls on a busy 
population, and the service eutalls the removal of 
the labourer, especially for a lengthened period, 
from his own proper work. Generally speakiug, 
a man’s labour in his own fields and at his own 
direction is economically more valuable than the 
same labour applied to object* in which his interest 
is less direct and in which he is under official con- 
trol. There is no doubt that where forced lalK>ur, 
even for indisjamsable public w’orks, involve!* a 
considerable interruption of the natural course of 
industry, it is in the long run more costly than 
taxation to ensure the same purposes [see Convex ; 
Pmwtation]. V . A. 

FORD, Sir Edward (1605-1670), proposed 
tin* issue of exchequer bills in Experimented 
Proposals how the King may have Money to pay 
and maintain his Fleets with ease to his People, 
etc., London, 1666, 8vo, reprinted in the liar - 
Man Mt w. t 1 744 (vol. iv.) ami 1808 (vol. vii. 
8 vo, and vol. iv. 4 to). Me also published A De- 
monstration 'hat Farthings are as necessary as 
bread ftn most of the People ; Ami that Farthings 
of an intrinsic value are useless and deceitful , 
n.d., and A design for bringing a navigable 
river from RicJrma nsivort in Uartfonishire to 
SI. Gyles in the fields, etc., London, 1641, 4 to. 
Bir W. Huberts published in the same year an 
A nswer to Mr. Ford's book entitled a Design e, etc. 
uud both pamphlets were reprinted in 1720. 

[Full details of Ford’* life are given in the 
Dictionary of Xalwnal Biography. ] w. a. s. h. 

FORECLOSURE. The extinguishment by 
tho decree of a court of an equity of redemption 
(see Equity of Redemption). a. r. c. m. 

FOREIGN DIVIDENDS is a term corrcla- 
tive to Foreign Investments (q.v.). By a 
dividend something more than mere interest is 
implied : it may be held to cover some special 
risk as we.ll as what are constructively earnings 
of management (op. Marshall, Economics of 
Industry , VI. vi. § 4 seq. on net and gross 
interest). Under 44 foreigti ” we include every 
dividend earned by members of a community 
in places external to the community. Wo 
include the interest on private investments 
abroad as well as that on shares of public 
companies and government loans. In the case 
of England we should inolude dividends accru- 


ing both from the colonies and from foreign 
countries. There is no country to which such 
dividends are so important as the United 
Kingdom. This fact goes far towards ex- 
plaining our excess of imports (see Com- 
merce). In 1911 the excess of imports was 
£123,655,916, notwithstanding the investment 
by this country of about £160,000,000 of new 
money in other countries in 1911, and the 
remittance of a considerable sum raised in 1910. 
The amounts due to us from abroad were about 
£300,000,000, of which about £180,000,000 
was due for interest and dividends and the 
greater portion of the balance was for shipping 
services. 

A little consideration will show that all such 
dividends must eventually be paid by means of 
the importation of commodities. They aTe dis- 
tributed by the agency of banks and financial 
houses, which are placed in funds by bills of 
exchange. The fact that importers have these 
bills to sell implies that they have to pay for 
commodities coming from abroad ; or, to put it 
more accurately, parties abroad who have to pay 
interest on borrowed capital can only pay it by 
shipping bullion or commodities, and they use 
the ordinary methods of adjusting mercantile 
accounts. There is no real difference between 
bills of exchange used for these payments and 
for settling ordinary debts between merchants. 
In the latter case the bills pass from importers 
to exjKnters or vice versa. In the case of 
dividend payments they pass from the importers 
to the bankers, as representative of the sources 
of invested capital. The actual payments are 
by commodities, of which bullion is only a small 
fraction. On an average of three years, ending 
w ith 1911, the annual import of bullion (gold) 
was £53,600,000, its exportation £45,600,000. 

In a hook called The Redemption of Labour 
(C. B. Phipson), vol. ii., there is an attempt 
to distinguish between true and spurious 
dividends. The conclusions cannot be ac- 
cepted, but one point of some value is suggested, 
viz. : that the majority of payments received 
from abroad are raised by taxation and not 
earned as dividends proper, — a distinction 
which hardly concerns the receiving country ; 
although there is no doubt that the objects 
of British colonial loans are more and more 
scrutinised as each issue is made, since there is 
& very definite sense amongst investors that 
productive expenditure of the loan is a guarantee 
of their dividends. c. A. h. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES, see Exchanges, 
Foreign. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. We here use 
u foreign ” in its original sense as meaning out- 
side the territorial area under discussion. Few 
countries are without some investment of capital 
outside their own limits. We do not inolude 
capital taken abroad by the settler, which it 
his own property ; that becomes part of the 
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capital of the community to which it is trans- 
ferred. The term indicates capital belonging 
to persons resident in any given territory 
but employed by other persons outside that 
territory ; and includes the acknowledgments 
for capital so employed, and forms a debt from 
those who enjoyed its use to the lenders. Thu9 
the debts of foreign states, the capital of com- 
panies operating abroad, and capital lent by 
individuals to persons at work abroad, form the 
sum total of foreign investments. 

The following table gives some idea of the 
outside investments of the United Kingdom : — 

Dec. 1911. 


Indian Government Securities . 

Colonial Government Securities 
Foreign Stocks and Bonds 
Colonial and Foreign Corporation Stocks 
Railways in British Possessions 

„ India ..... 

„ America .... 

„ Foreign Countries 

Banks Operating Abroad .... 

Foreign Breweries 

Gas and Water Companies Operating 

Abroad 

Electric Lighting Companies Operating 

Abroad 

Iron, Coal, and Steel Companies Operating 

Abroad 

Land and Mortgage Companies 
Tea and Coffee Companies 
Telegraph and Telephone Companies 
Tramway Companies Operating Abroad . 
Rubber— Colonial and Foreign . 

Mines— Colonial and Foreign . 

Oil— Colonial and Foreign 

Nitrate 

Miscellaneous Companies— Colonial and 

Foreign 

Private Investments and Bank Deposits . 


£192,000,000 

452.000. 000 
2-10,000,000 

107.000. 000 

259.000. 000 

137.000. 000 

002 . 000 . 000 

415.000. 000 

04.000. 000 

17.000. 000 

26.000. 000 

19.000. 000 

22 . 000 . 000 

228.000. 000 
22,000,000 

40.000. 000 

61.000. 000 

87.000. 000 

263.000. 000 

29.000. 000 

11 . 000 . 000 

126.000. 000 
300,000,000 


Total . . £ 3,653, 0 00, 000 

The corresponding amount for 1885 was £1,475,000,000 

Most of these amounts were given in paj>er9 
read by Mr. George Paish before the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, June 1909 and December 1910. 
The sums were compiled from documentary 
evidence consisting, as to the amounts invested 
in Indian, Colonial and Foreign Government, 
Municipal and Railway securities, of the income 
from these securities accruing to British investors 
actually assessed to income tax in the United 
Kingdom and, as to the banking and other com- 
panies, in the published individual reports of 
2172 British companies working abroad. The 
income of the latter is not separated by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue from British 
companies working in the United Kingdom. To 
bring the information to the end of 1911 the 
amounts of capital placed by British investors 
in Indian, Colonial and Foreign securities since 
the compilation was made are included. 

To private investments we have less guide. 
We know generally that laTge sums are invested 
in the management of estates and the conduct 
of businesses, and by way of mortgage and 
otherwise, throughout all the colonies as well 
as in foreign countries. Sir N. Lubbock 
estimated West Indian property held in Eng- 
land as worth £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 


in 1909. Sir R. GifTen placed the foreign 
investments which escaped income tax in 
1885 at £500,000,000. Since 1885 a large 
amount of capital has been placed privately 
abroad in mercantile and industrial concerns, 
in the purchase of town plots, agricultural land, 
etc., and it is computed that the amount of 
British private capital abroad at the present 
time, for which no documentary evidence is 
available, is something like £7 50, 000, 000. On 
the other hand much foreign capital is employed 
in the United Kingdom and is invested in 
British companies working abroad. After care* 
ful investigation this foreign capital is calculated 
to be about £450,000,000. This sum is de- 
ducted from the amount of British capital 
privately placed abroad, and in this way the 
balance of £800,000,000 of private capital 
given in the table is computed. 

In his Growth, of Capital, which we quote, 
Sir R, Giffen speaks of the foreign invest- 
ments of Great Britain in 1885 as Iwing 
£1,300,000,000, but his detailed estimate of 
the income of the nation derived from public 
sources abroad, above £85,000,000, implies a 
higher figure, for at fifteen years’ purchase this 
would give nearly £1,300,000,000 for public 
investment alone, and twenty years’ purchase 
is the rato he elsewhere adopts for capitalising 
this income. However, capitalising the 
£85,000,000 at fifteen years’ purchase, and 
adding £200,000,000 for private investments, 
we should make the amount of foreign invest- 
ments in 1885 to be over £1 ,475,000,000. 

Statistics of the growth of foreign indebted- 
ness to England are found in Fcnn on the Funds. 
The editor states that between 1862 and 1872 
the external borrowings of foreign states quad- 
rupled, the mass of these loans being raised in 
London or Paris. The capital amounts of foreign 
government securities quoted in successive de- 
cades in the London stock exchange give an 
index to the growth of the obligation, viz. : — 
January 1862 . . £143,930,000 

„ 1872 . . 600,000,000 

„ 1882 . . 880,000,000 

These amounts apply to foreign government 
securities with dividends payable in London 
alone. Beyond these bonds there was a vast 
sum of foreign loans (£2200 millions) with 
coupons payable abroad also quoted in London 
in 1882. Also £122,000,000 Colonial Govern- 
ment securitiea, £150,000,000 Indian Govern- 
ment stocks, £13,000,000 Colonial and 
Foreign Corporation stocks, £99,000,000 
Indian Railways, £49,000,000 Colonial Rail, 
ways, £304,000,000 American Railway bonds, 
£368,000,000 Foreign Railway stocks and 
bonds, £19,000,000 Foreign and Colonial mines, 
and many miscellaneous industrial companies ; 
a total of well over £4,000,000,000. Only a 
part of the foreign stocks and foreign railway 
obligations quoted in London in 1882 were 
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owned by British investors. Similarly, Sir R. 
Giffen computes that from 1866 to 1876 miscel- 
laneous foreign investments increased fourfold, 
and he makes the increase in those which pay 
income-tax between 1876 and 1885 at least 
£320,000,000, explaining that, in the latter 
decade, the actual new issues of colonial and 
foreign government loans, municijml loans, and 
railways, amounted to £361,800,000. But 
these figures include only Government, Muni- 
cipal and Railway issues. If the vast numbers 
of miscellaneous companies working abroad 
which obtained their capital in the Uuited 
Kingdom are included the amount would be 
much larger. 

In our estimate above, of course, no notice 
has been taken of lost capital, which has a very 
large place in the history of foreign investment. 
We have regarded only that which has at least 
the potentiality of a dividend. Mr. Paish in 
the pajwjr referred to above shows that the all- 
round return on British investments abroad in 
1907, according to the documentary evidence, 
was 6*2 per cent. This would give an annual pro- 
duce of £190,000,000. (See also Invxstmjint.) 

[See GifTen’s Growth of Capital , 1889, pp. 26, 
27, 40, 41 app. — Burdett’s Official Intelligencer, iv. 
p. 13.— Investor' t Monthly Manual* etc. Cp. a note 
at p. 99 of Parly . Paper 1761 of 1903.] 

FOREIGN LABOUR. International migra- 
tion of labour on a large scale is a marked 
characteristic of the present day. This move- 
ment was never contemplated by the older 
writers on political economy. Capital and 
labour alike were believed to be extremely 
teu&oums of their native soil and averse to 
transplantation into foreign lands. But in our 
time capital and labour display a wonderful 
mobility, and the economic situation has in 
some instanoes been gravely affected by the 
transfer of vast bodies of producing agents from 
one country to another. The figures in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Alien 
Immigration (1903) show how large an amount 
of labour is now migratory in character. By 
reason of the proportions it has attained, various 
states have of late taken steps to regulate 
the immigrant labour-market, and in some 
instanoes have imposed on it harsh and inhospit- 
able restraints. The evidence contained in 
the Report above referred to and the mass 
of material collected by the Committee of 
the House of Lords on the Sweating System 
(cp. Blue-Book on Sweating System, 1888-89) 
supply much useful information regarding the 
amount of immigrant labour and its effect on 
domestic industry. 8ee lAfe and Labour of 
the People in London , edited by the Rt Hon. 
Charles Booth, 1904. 

It is not proposed here to investigate the 
number of aliens that arrive in this country, 
as that subject will be more fitly considered 
wider the head of Immiohatioh (?.«.)• 


The better class of immigrant only crosses 
this country on the way to other lands. Large 
bodies of aliens arrive every year, for example, 
en route for America. But the poorest and 
worst type of foreigner remains here, either 
permanently or for a considerable period. 

The trades which these foreign workmen 
chiefly undertake are baking, boot and shoe 
making, cabinetmaking, tailoring, and also 
such minor industries as cigar-making, fur-cap 
making, and ostrich-feather cleaning. More- 
over, fifty thousand aliens — including lascars 
and Asiatics in the Indian trade — are said to 
be working in vessels that fly the British flag, 
and to be in demand as being more sober and 
amenable to discipline than Englishmen (Sir 
John Glover's paper, Statistical Society, March 
1892, “Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 
1880 -1890 * ), A considerable number of 
Germans are engaged as domestic servants. 
To appreciate the economic situation, it will be 
necessary to see in what branches of the prin- 
cipal industries foreign and domestic labour 
come into contact. 

Baking . — No trustworthy statistics exist at 
present regarding the number either of natives 
or aliens employed in the provinces, but in 
London the master bakers are estimated at 
three thousand, and the o}»cratives at ten 
thousand or more, one half of the masters and 
fully that proportion of the men being Germans. 
The evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission of Labour, Group C, 12th August 1892, 
showed that in many cases the foreign immi- 
grant was boarded and lodged by a fellow- 
countryman and taught the trade, until, by 
thrift and perseverance, he himself became a 
small master. The better class of immigrant 
works in bakeries where “Vienna” bread is 
made, earns good wages, and holds aloof from 
trade societies. A lower type of alien supplies 
foreigners and Jews in East Loudon, and often 
belongs to the Amalgamated Union of Bakers 
and Confectioners. Few foreigners, if any, 
compete in the wholesale business, nor does 
foreign competition seem to have seriously 
affected wages. Booth, 2nd series, vol. 3, ch. iii. 

Boot afid Shoe making . — In the boot and shoe 
trade of East London 26 per cent of those 
engaged are stated to be foreigners, and in 
number over ten thousand persons. No stat- 
istics are available as to the proportion of aliens 
now at work in other parts of the kingdom. 

In the machine-sewn trade, the greater 
portion of what is known as “ finishing ” is in 
the metropolis monopolised by foreign workmen. 
See Booth, Life and Labour in Londmi, 1st 
series, vol 4, ch. iv, David F. Schloss, an 
authority ou tbs subject, maintains that the 
unskilled labour of the “ sweated "Jews in the 
M finishing ” department leads to a considerable 
increase of employment on the part of a large 
body of well-paid and skilled English workers. 
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Hie boot clickers and closers, for example, the 
tanners and others employed in the leather 
trade, are all Englishmen in receipt of fairly 
good wages and subject to reasonable hours of 
work. 

In the class of goods known as “sew -rounds,” 
ue. fancy shoes and slippers, the better class of 
work is almost entirely in English hands, but 
the inferior work is made chiefly by Jewish 
work-people. Speaking generally it is alleged 
that, within the last ten or fifteen years, foreign 
Jews have gradually secured the commoner class 
of work in which native workmen generally 
learnt their trade. Further allegations are made 
in statements quoted in official publications 
and elsewhere, to the effect that we are being 
injured in our foreign markets by the stuff pro- 
duced by this cheap labour, a great portion of 
it being made of cardboard and composition. 
The statistics of the exports of boots and shoes 
from this country do not, however, bear out this 
contention. 

Cabinetmaking . — It is said that of 23,000 
persons employed in this trade in London 4000 
are foreigners. Here there can be little doubt 
that the pressure of foreign immigration has 
not yet become acute. Although the average 
wages earned by the alien are somewhat lower 
than those of domestic labour, yet he has not 
imported into this industry a standard of life or 
of work economically degrading (for details, cp. 
Booth, 1st series, vol. 4 , p. 208 seq.). 

Tailoring . — The ready-made clothing trade 
is very largely adopted by the immigrants, and 
Mr. Burnett, the labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, contemplates the time when 
this department will be entirely in their hands 
(cp. his Report on Sweating System, 1887). 
Eighteen or twenty thousand of them are stated 
by this authority to be employed in the manu- j 
faoture of cheap clothing or “slops " in East Lon- 
don. Nor is the increase of foreign employment 
in the tailoring trade confined to London only ; 
it is proceeding likewise in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 
The majority of these aliens are Russian, 
German, or Polish Jews, working, for the most 
part, under a Jewish contractor. Conflicting 
views prevail as to the extent to which this 
trade has been invaded by foreigners, and, in 
the absence of any recent census returns, all 
statements on this head must be received with 
cantion. There is also a conflict of opinion 
whether the immigrants engaged in the cheap 
clothing business compete with English labour 
or not, some competent observers alleging that 
they chiefly compete with one another, and 
that if they compete at all with native workers 
it is in a trade which they themselves have 
created. The best opinion seems to be that, as 
regards the supply of ready-made clothing to 
wholesale houses, the actual competition lies 
between the staff of the Jewish contractor and 


domestic female labour employed in provincial 
factories. These factories, however, make little 
headway against the particular industry of 
“coat-making,” a department of wholesale 
business which the Jewish operative practically 
monopolises. Iu this branch we find no con- 
tractors on a large scale, but a multitude of 
small masters who avail themselves of the 
necessities of the immigrant (t greener ” — as the 
alien is termed on his first arrival — to secure 
from him a day’s work of indefinite duration at 
merely nominal wages. The social surroundings 
of these operatives are often deplorable, and the 
prices at which work is taken are constantly 
reduced by the fact that the alien hands have 
little desire or capacity for labour or trade com- 
bination, with a standard of life that admits of 
an enormous amount of toil under the worst 
possible conditions (cp. Booth’s work, supra, 
1st series, voL 4, oh. iii.). 

We have now cleared the ground for the con- 
sideration of the attitude of economists towards 
foreign labour. The subject naturally falls 
into two branches. 

a. First, the competition between native 
workers and foreigners, who work for a fair 
wage, with abilities equal and a social status 
not inferior to those whom they displace. 

b. Next we are confronted with cheap labour 
supplied by aliens, who arrive in a more or less 
impoverished condition, and whose standard of 
existence is very low. 

As to the class of competitors under head a, 
there can be no objection consistently raised, 
from an economic point of view, by those who 
are in favour of commercial freedom. Mr. 
Fawcett, in his treatise on Free Trade and Fro* 
lection, 3rd ed., deprecates any attempt to 
restrict this class of worker. Where no moral 
disadvantage can result from the settlement 
amongst us of such workmen, an employer 
would undoubtedly be justified in making use o! 
their services. To interfere with the importa- 
tion of such labour would be opposed to ail the 
best instincts of free trade. Can any dis- 
tinction be drawn economically between the 
competition of labour and the competition of 
the products of labour t Why should freedom 
to buy and sell be denied to those who have 
labour to dispose oft Moreover, the denial of 
such a right would injuriously affect not only 
the parties immediately concerned, but also the 
public who purchase the industrial product 

Again the foreigner is often engaged on 
account of his superior qualifications, and not 
only because he is willing to sell his services at 
a cheaper rate. Thus German scientific men 
are secured by some of our large manufacturers, 
and so are German clerks, owing to their lingu- 
istic attainments ; while German bakers, whose 
knowledge of the processes of fermentation 
often exceeds that of Englishmen, readily 
find employment in English houses. Skilled 
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' mechanics from Franco and Italy have invaded 
tome of our textile industries. So far from 
any valid objection lying against the importa- 
tion of such workers, it is probable that they 
give a distinct spur and impetus to the advance 
of education in this country. 

As an exception, however, to the general 
rule of non-interference, take the instance of 
labourers imported under contract to perform 
certain services in a foreign country. Here it 
has been argued that the native workman is 
injuriously affected, because the immigrant may 
be ignorant of the conditions prevailing in the 
labour market he is about to enter. Advantage 
may be taken of his ignorance to extort terms 
unfair both to him and to domestic labour. 
The government of the United States has 
passed a law to prevent contracts of this nature 
being enforced. Such action must not be 
viewed as an attempt to restrict immigration, 
but as an endeavour to protect the alien against 
the consequences of his own heedlessness, and 
to provide that the native worker shall not 
thereby suffer loss. 

Passing on to head b t what attitude should 
the economist assume towards any attempt to 
fetter the introduction of cheap labour ? The 
advocates of laissez-faire base their attitude of 
non-intervention on the ground that “ natural 
liberty M conduces best to the production of 
wealth. The business of the employer, they 
say, is to buy his labour in the cheapest market. 
If, by engaging Russian or Polish Jews, he 
lowers the cost of production, he ought to have 
full liberty to do so. Government should in- 
terfere as little as possible with the distribution 
of wealth resulting from free competition, 
because any such interference must tend to 
hnjiair aggregate production more than it could 
increase the utility of the produce by a better 
distribution (cp. Sidgwick, Principles of Political 
Economy , 3rd ed. bk. iii. ch. ii., where this 
view of the question is stated). Enligh tenet! 
self-interest on the part of the consumer will 
lead him to demand the commodities that are 
most useful to society, while self-interest will 
induce the producer to turn out these com- 
modities at the least cost. 

Setting aside for the moment the question of 
free competition and the alleged right of the 
oonsumer to secure at all hazards the cheapest 
article, a less sordid argument may be advanced 
in favour of non-interference with existing in- 
dustrial conditions. The argument, it is true, 
only applies to one branch of trade, but it may 
be regarded as a representative one. A large 
section of the tailoring industiy has, within the 
last thirty yean, been transformed from a retail 
to a wholesale business. This transformation 
has rendered it impossible for the English 
journeyman tailor, apart altogether from the 
question of price, to compete with the contrac- 
tor for orders from wholesale houses. The 


organisers of Jewish labour in the metropolis 
are able to meet the demand of these houses — 
coming into competition, it is true, with pro- 
vincial factories in certain directions, but, so 
far as the wholesale coat manufacture is con- 
cerned, supplying a want that under existing 
circumstances could not be otherwise satisfied. 
(Op. Booth, 1st series, vol. 4, ch. iii.). In 
connection with this aspect of the case atten- 
tion should be paid to the enormous volume 
of export trade in ready-made clothing that 
has gradually been developed under the present 
system. The total export of the country under 
the head of ‘‘apparel and slops " is nearly 
six times what it was forty years ago. In 
1868 the exports of these articles from the 
United Kingdom were £2,313,000, and from 
London only, £1,233,000. In 1910 the total 
exports from the United Kingdom amounted 
to £12,717,104, a very large part being from 
London alone. Now it may be taken for 
granted that, in default of her supply of 
cheap foreign labour, England, under pre- 
vailing industrial conditions, would be un- 
able to keep up this ex}>ort trade, and 
legislation by way of restriction upon im- 
migration would simply have the result, to 
use the words of Mr. David F. Schloss, “of 
making a gift of our exports of * slop ’ clothes 
to Germany, which already carries on a con- 
siderable foreign trade in these articles, and 
which, while her protective system excludes 
English material from the German market, 
would be only too ready to supplant us in all 
markets of the world by the substitution for 
English goods of garments made in Germany, 
by German cheap labour, and of German cloth.” 
Is it better, in fine, to buy cheap clothes from 
the Continent or to make them here cheap, and 
exjwrt the surplus that you do not need ? 
Unless you forbid both the entry of cheap goods 
and cheap labour you will be in a worse plight 
than now, for, if you only forbid cheap labour, 
you may throw the cheap goods trade into other 
hands. 

Let us now examine the position from 
another standpoint, whether the free competi- 
tion of cheap immigrant labour w’ith native 
workers may not diminish the volume of that 
aggregate industrial production to whioh all 
economists rightly attach so much importance. 
Mr. Gunton discusses in Wealth and l*rogreu, 
1887, ch. viii., at some detail, the action of 
wages on productive power. His conclusions, 
which should perhaps for the present be ac- 
cepted with reserve until the question is mors 
thoroughly considered, are that high wages in 
the long-run mean cheap products and low 
wages dear products. That high wages conduoe 
to large consumption and large consumption 
introduces a more extensive use of capital with 
improved methods of production, and as a 
consequence always reduces prices. In a com- 
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parative table that deals with Great Britain and 
the principal continental countries, Mr. G unton 
shows that wages are 84 per cent higher, the 
use of steam 117 per cent greater, and the cost 
of productive power 37 per cent leas in England 
than on the average in continental countries. 
Moreover, this writer contends that a consider- 
able amount of the social advance noticeable in 
Great Britain is due to her short-time industrial 
policy, and he enforces this proposition by a 
further table showing that in England — despite 
of shorter hours of toil — the increase in the 
average wages has been greater than in any 
nation of the Continent. Should these con- 
clusions be sound, they will go far to sustain 
objections that have been made against the in- 
flux of cheap labour on the ground of its tending 
to impair the productive power of the com- 
munity. May not the economist condemn the 
foreign colony in our midst as forming & barrieT 
against the advance of a more productive indus- 
trial system 1 (op. Mr. David A. Wells, Practical 
Economics, New York, 1885). As an example 
of the way in which high-class machinery 
brings in its train high wages for operatives, 
reference is made by that writer to the action 
of certain English shoe- manufacturers, who have 
introduced American machinery, and who find 
that it pays them better to work these machines 
at wages which are at least double those paid to 
the shoemaker under the old hand -system. So 
also it appears that in Nottingham the introduc- 
tion of more complex and costly machines for 
laoe-making has, while economising labour, aug- 
mented wages to the extent of over 100 per cent 

From this aspect the influx of cheap foreign 
labour may be deemed to have had an evil 
effect m retarding the advent of more favourable 
conditions of production. 

In justice to the impoverished immigrant, it 
is but fair to state that there is nothing definite 
to show that he tends directly to become a 
burden on the community. Even in White- 
chapel — the portion of the metropolis where 
they chiefly reside — the number of aliens in 
receipt of parochial aid is infinitesimal. There 
is, however, evidence from certain localities, 
such as Hackney and Shoreditch, of an increase 
of pauperism due to the crowding out of English 
labour by foreign immigration. Moreover, the 
industrial position of the small Jew workshops 
tends to that irregularity of work which is by 
for the most serious trial under which the people 
of London suffer ; for the smaller the capital 
involved, and the less the permanent fixed 
charge for working a business, the better suited 
Is it for irregular employment. The man who 
engages only two or three others in a workshop 
or in his own house, as is frequently the case 
with the petty Jew master, can, if work fails, 
send them all adrift to pick up a precarious 
living, but a large factory cannot stop at all 
without serious loss. 


In attempting to estimate the effect of the 
influx of needy aliens on the social and moral 
condition of domestio workers, the following 
points present themselves. 

The evidenoe contained in tike blue-books 
above referred to shows that a large proportion 
of the Russian and Polish immigrants are 
exceedingly poor when they reach this country. 
Their mode of life here is wretched in the 
extreme, their houses being in a most insanitary 
state and their food of a scanty nature. They 
are generally an inoffensive race, moral in 
their habits, and capable of hard work in spite 
of an inferior physique. They are very 
industrious, toiling for long hours at low wages, 
and maintaining existence on much leas than 
an English workman. Such are their char- 
acteristics, and we find it stated by the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that, in those 
trades which they follow, there has been, in 
consequence of their competition, a marked fall 
in wages and a tendency to reduce still lower 
than at present the social and material condi- 
tion of our own poor. 

It is alleged, moreover, that the lowest class 
of alien labourer exhibits an incapacity for, or 
an aversion to, anything in the shape of trade 
organisation. His early training, his social 
surroundings and subservient position, render 
the German, Russian, or Polish Jew generally 
unfitted for free combination, and he forms a 
serious obstacle to the onward march of labour 
in the industries affected by his immigration. 
Now increased combination amongst the workers 
stands first among the needs of the time. 
Trade unions have undoubtedly put the Eng- 
lish workman on a better footing iu regards 
his employers. In many cases they have raised 
the standard of comfort and increased the 
efficiency of the labourer. And it is claimed 
for them that their moral effects have been as 
surprising as their economical. To all this 
these aliens are for the most part indifferent, 
and they constitute an inert mass that bars the 
progress of reform in the inferior grades of the 
trades concerned. 

It should be stated, however, that recent 
efforts to organise the Jewish aliens at work in 
the boot trade have met with some success, and 
two Jewish branches of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, viz. the 4 1 London 
City ” and 14 London East/' are now established 
in the metropolis. 

To sum np the situation regarding foreign 
labour in this country, we arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions. That against the better class 
of workmen, who take fair wagos and compete 
on an equal footing with domestic labour, no 
valid objection exists. * That, as regards the 
wholesale coat -industry, it cannot be justly 
demurred to on the ground of its competing 
with native produce, but lies open to the 
reproach of barring the path of industrial 
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reform. That in the retail tailoring depart- 
ment the immigrants do injuriously affect the 
earnings of both English men and women. 
That in the lower class of boot and shoe 
making, the immigrants have appropriated 
work formerly executed by native operatives, 
but that it is open to doubt whether the 
aggregate domestic industry has suffered. That 
in c&binetmaking and the other minor trades 
in which they are found, the foreigners have 
not exercised any appreciable effect. Still 
there are grave objections from both an economic 
and social point of view to any large influx 
of imjtecanious aliens, with a low standard of 
living. Hence the Aliens Immigration Act 1905, 
to hinder the influx of undesirable foreigners. 

- (See Alien Immigration, App. , Vol. I.). 

[The bibliography of foreign labour is exceed- 
ingly scanty. 

The evidence given before tbe Royal Commission 
on Labour (1891-92) and that contained in the 
blue-book on Emigration and Immigration of 
Foreigners (1888-89), and on The Sweating System 
1888-89) will repay careful perusal. — In the Rt. 
Hon. Charles Booth's Life and Labour of the People 
in London , 1st series, 1904, the bearing of foreign 
labour upon certain trades is examined. Interest- 
ing details again are given in the Report on the 
Sweating System, 1887, compiled by Mr. Burnett. 
- -Fawcett, in Free Trade and Protection, briefly 
alludes to imported labour, and so does Mr. 
Sidgwick in his Principles qf Political Economy , 
pt iii. — Mr. Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, 1887, 
and Mr. David A, Wells’s Practical Economics, 
New York, 1885, present many economic questions 
^collected with the subject in a new light 

See also Economic Journal, voL xv. p. 317. 
Report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigra- 
tion (1903), and Dilke, Problems qf Greater Britain , 
(1890). For American views cp. Report of Bureau 
cf Statistics of Labour for the State of New York 
(1885). Also Report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics ... for State of Pennsylvania (1884), 
part ill. Industrial Statistics, and Firet Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
California, 1883-84. 

Alien Immigration. Reports to the Board qf 
Trade on Alien Immigration, Burnett and Schloss 
[c. 7113], 1893.] 8.U. F. 

FOREIGN LAW IN ENGLISH COURTS. 
There are many occasions on which English 
oourts have to oozurider foreign law. This may 
occur with reference (1) to questions of personal 
status ; (2) to contracts ; (8) to questions as to 
the devolution of property after death ; (4) to 
questions relating to real property situate out- 
side of England. 

(1) Questions as to personal status (legitimacy, 
majority, guardianship, marriage and divorce) 
depend upon the Domicile (g.c.) of the person 
concerned, but this is subject to the condition 
that the 11 status** described in a certain way 
In a foreign country is really the same as the 
“ status ** described in the same way in England. 
Thus “a marriage which is not that of one 


man and one woman, to the exclusion of all 
others, though it may pass by the name of a 
marriage, is not the status which the English 
law contemplates when dealing with the subject 
of marriage ” (Sir Charles Butt in Brinkley v. 
Attorney- General, 15 Probate Division, on p. 
79). 

(2) The question what law governs a con- 
tract is frequently one of great difficulty. 
The general rule is that the law of the place 
where the contract is made ought to prevail 
in the absence of circumstances indicating a 
different intention (in re Missouri Steamship 
Co., 42 Ch. D. 321-326). As regards contracts 
of affreightment the well-known case of Lloyd 
v. Guibert (L. R. L. and B. 115) has established 
the rule that any questions relating to sea 
damage and its incidents are, subject to any 
contrary agreement between the parties, 
governed by the law of the country to which 
the ship belongs (see The Angriest [91] Pro- 
bate, 328). 

(3) The devolution of personal property on 
death is regulated by the law of the testator’s 
or intestate’s Domicile (q.v.) at the time of 
his death ; on the other hand the devolution of 
real property is regulated by the law of the 
country in which it is situate. Thus au 
English court, in dealing with the personal 
property left by a domiciled Scotchman, will 
have to consider the claims of his wife and 
children before having regard to the disposi- 
tions made by his will, as, according to Scotch 
law, these rights to a share of the residuary 
estate cannot be defeated by any testamentary 
dispositions. 

(4) The law of the country where real 
property is situate must be considered in 
any questions as to priorities of mortgages, 
transmutation of possession, and rights of exe- 
cution creditors. English courts have of course 
no direct jurisdiction as to foreign land, but by 
their control over the person of a defendant 
residing within the jurisdiction, they may in- 
directly obtain the same results as would have 
been obtained directly by a judgment affecting 
the land (Penn v. Lord Baltimore, i. Vcsey, sr. 
444). When an English court has to decide 
any point according to foreign law, “ the opinions 
of experts who in their profession are acquainted 
with such law are the only admissible evidence 
thereof ” (Stephen, Digest of the Law qf Evidence, 
art 49). It should be borne in mind that the 
provisions of the foreign law are considered with 
the sole object of ascertaining the mutual rights 
of the parties, but that as regards the remedies 
for the enforcement of such rights English law 
must always prevail, «.£. a contract for j>ersonal 
services could according to some systems ol 
foreign law be specifically enforced, but nothing 
beyond damages could be obtained in an English 
oourt in respect of such a contract It must 
also be pointed out that an English oourt “ will 
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not enforce a contract against the public policy 
of this country, wherever it may be made” 
(Rouaillon v, Rousillon, 14 Ch. D. 351, 369). 
For this reason a contract in restraint of trade, 
though it may be governed by French law and 
be valid according to French law, will, if void 
according to English law, not be enforced by an 
English court (see Restraint of Trade). 

[Von Bar, International Law , translated by 
Gillespie, 2nd ed. 1892. — Foote, Private Inter • 
national Jurisprudence, 3rd ed. 1904. — Westlake, 
International Law , 4th ed. 1905. — Dicey, Con- 
flict Qf Laws , 1896. —Nelson, Cases in Private 
International Law , 1889.] F.. s. 

FOREIGN TRADE, Regulations of. See 
Trade, Foreign Regulations of. 

FOREIGN TRADERS AND THEIR 
RIGHTS. — In England, as in all countries in 
the middle ages, the position of the foreign 
trader landing on her shores was precarious. As 
a stranger he had no rights in the view of the 
ordinary law of the country unless specially 
protected by royal license. Such licenses were 
granted in some cases to individuals, in others to 
the subjects of certain sovereigns or the inhabit- 
ants of certain cities or countries. Of the former 
nature was the general treaty entered into by 
Ofla and Charles the Great (797) providing 
that the subjects of each should be held worthy 
of justice. Still later we find licenses granted 
with the apparent desire of encouraging foreign 
merchants, and even of foreign settlers. Thus 
John granted foreign merchants protection in 
coming and going both for themselves and for 
their wares, while among the provisions of the 
Magna Carta there are two (cc. 41, 42), which 
deal with their safe conduct and their necessary 
freedom from mala tolta. Under Henry I. 
colonies of Flemish weavers appear to have 
been settled in different parts of the land. To- 
ward the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th centuries two definite policies with refer- 
ence to the treatment of foreign merchants had 
gradually developed themselves. The king and 
the nobles on the one hand saw that it was to 
the advantage of the kingdom to be brought 
into connection with the industries and activi- 
ties of foreign nations. It is possible that they 
were assisted to the perception of this by the 
benefits obviously accruing to themselves. On 
the other hand the English traders resented 
the intrusion of their foreign rivals within the 
country. As a matter of fact at one time much 
of the internal trade of the country seemed 
likely to slip out of native and into foreign 
hands. As the towns grew in size and power 
it was only natural that these views should 
find more forcible expression. During the 
straggle between Henry III. and Simon de Mont- 
fort, the cause of the towns was warmly espoused 
by Idle latter, who, seeing farther into the future, 
urged that the nation should strive to make 
itself self-supporting by wearing doth wrought 


within the country, and staying its exports o! 
wool to Flanders. After the victory of the 
royalists the towns suffered a period of reverse 

During this period, extending with inter- 
missions from 1272 to 1376, the foreign trader 
was treated with all possible consideration and 
even encouragement Tho poriod may be divided 
into two parts, during the earlier of which (viz. 
in the reign of Edward I.) foreign traders were 
encouraged without any particular attempt 
being made to encourage tho trade and industry 
of the country itself. No doubt Edward was 
partly actuated by hostility to the towns, and 
especially to London, on account of tho opposition 
encountered from them both by his father and 
himself. Their complaints and requests were 
alike set aside. Their main demands were these 
(1) That the foreign traders should dwell in the 
house of a citizen. (2) That retail trade should 
be prohibited to them. (3) That their term of 
residence should be limited to forty days. These 
points, except the last, were refused by Edward 
I., who definitely supported the foreigners and 
assured them security. Tho Carta Mercatoria 
( 1303 ) is practically a judgment in favour of 
the foreign traders on all counts. During 
the weak rule of Edward II. the towns wen 
able to reassert themselves and to obtain thi 
acknowledgment of their claims. But when 
Edward III. began his effective reign the posi- 
tion changed. During thi3, the second, part 
of the period referred to, security and free rights 
etc. are guaranteed to the foreigners, but at the 
same time the policy of the king in encouraging 
home industry by prohibition on the export of 
wool and the import of foreign cloth, and by 
the settlement of foreign weavers in England 
who might instruct the English by tbeir skill 
and example, averted the evil consequences 
which had seemed likely to ensue from the 
position which the foreign merchants had held 
and endeavoured to retain. England was 
ceasing to be merely a buyer of foreign good* 
and a source of supply for the wool required in 
foreign industries. 

With the next period (1376-1461) a reaction 
in favour of tho exclusive j>olicy of the towns 
set in. In 1376 Edward III. made his peace 
with them by virtually affirming their demands 
in the {joints mentioned above, a course in 
which he is followed by his successors. The 
Lancastrians could ill afford to alienate popular 
support. In addition to legislation (as for 
instance 18 H. VI. c. 4) in the directions 
indicated, they added one provision of great 
interest in view of the later trade policy. 
Under Henry IV. (5 H IV. c. 7), it was ordained 
that merchant strangers must spend what they 
obtain from the sale of the goods they bring 
on English goods of export They ate to 
export wares and not gold. Under Henzy VI. 
(18 H. VI. c. 4} the foreign merchant was 
compelled to reside with an official host, who 
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eras "responsible for his employing his receipts 
in purchasing English commodities. (Jones, 
Pol. Econ. , ed. Whewell, p. 310.) 

Gradually much of the legislation with regard 
to merchant strangers became obsolete in 
praotice. It was frequently re-enacted but 
difficult to maintain. The real danger against 
which it was aimed had passed by. Not only 
had English industry l>ecome strong but the 
enterprises of the staplers and the merchant 
adventurers (see Adventurers, Merchants ; 
Staple) had enabled the English to carry the 
war, as it were, into the country of the foreigners, j 
They were pressing on to take their rightful I 
share in the commerce of the world. From 
these and other causes the struggle of the later 
period under Richard III. and the early Tudors 
is not so much a struggle against the foreign 
trade in the more strict sense of the word, but 
against the intrusion of the stranger into the 
domain of industry. 

[Schanz, Engl, llandelspolil He. — Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce; — Statutes at Large . — 
Kymcr's Fctderaf] E. c. K. o. 

FORESHORE. That part, of the shore 
which lies between ordinary and low water 
mark, that is to say, between high and low 
water mark at the time of neap tide. Till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth no distinction seems to 
have been made between foreshore and seashore 
above high-water mark. About 1568 a certain 
Thomas Digges wrote a treatise entitled Proof 
of the Queens Interest in lands left by the Sea 
and the salt shores thereof in which he main- 
tained the crown's right, in virtue of the royal 
prerogative, to all the foreshore ; a right which 
could not bo alienated except by express grant. 
On this theory the crown lawyers acted till the 
beginning of the 18th oentury, when the claims 
of the crown were gradually allowed to die. 
They were revived in 1830, when Hall published 
his J&ssay on the rights of the Crown and the 
Privileges of the Subject in the Seashores of the 
ttmlm. The law at present seems to be that 
foreshore may be parcel of an estate or manor, 
that title to it may be shown by prescription, 
and that possession or enjoyment for sixty years 
displaces whatever rights the crowu may have. 

[S. A. Moore, History and Law of the Foreshore 
ami Seashore, London, 1888.] a. e. s. 

FORESTALL. In the stock -exchange sense 
this verb, now seldom used, is almost synony- 
mous with the verb to bull, or, the act of specu- 
lation on the rise. The modem meaning of the 
term, as explained by Mr. H. V, Read, Principal 
of the Statistical Office (1915), is to make large 
clearances of any dutiable goods from bonded 
warehouses (or to import them and pay duty at 
the time of landing) at a time when a rise in the 
duty on such goods is expected. Thus before 
the 1909 Budget was introduced (30th April), 
there were enormous forestalments in spirits. 
Such forestalments almost invariably oocur be- 


fore every budget, whenever it appears likely 
that increased taxation will be required. 

FORESTALLERS AND REGRATORS. 
Together w r ith regrating and engrossing, this 
signified the undue intervention of a middleman 
between the producer and consumer. Fore- 
stalled, regrators, and engrossers were viewed 
with disfavour, and their practices prohibited, 
because they were regarded as raising the price 
of commodities without adding to their value. 
In the act of 1551-52 (5 A 6 Edw. VI.), they 
are defined in the following terms : forestalled 
as u persons buying goods or victuals on their 
way to a market or port, or contracting to buy 
the same before actually brought for sale, or en- 
deavouring by these or other means to enhance 
the price or prevent the supply " ; regratod as 
“persons buying com or other victuals, and 
reselling the same in the same market-place or 
in any other fair or market within four miles ” ; 
engrossed as “ any buying com growing, or any 
other com, grain, butter, cheese, fish, or other 
dead victual, with intent to resell the same 
again.” With regard to the foregoing defini- 
tions, the last names while describing the prac- 
tice of the time, incorrectly restricts, so far as 
earlier times were concerned, the action of the 
engrosser to dealing with certain commodities. 
Regrating must be taken as the complete action 
embracing both forestalling and engrossing, which 
were particular stages in the action ; but it is 
doubtful if any very definite discrimination was 
shown so far as the 13th and 14th centuries, in 
the use of the three terms. The practice they 
signify was condemned both because it might lead 
to monopoly, which was combated in its many 
forms, and because it resulted in unrighteous 
gains and enhancement of price. E. c. k. q. 

Numerous English, Scotch, and Irish statutes 
have imposed heavy punishments on these 
offences, partly generally, partly in so far as they 
affect particular commodities (victuals, wines, 
cattle, butter and cheese, etc.), one of the earliest 
being the Statute of the Pillory of Henry III. 
(51 Hen. III. § 6 — a.d. 1266), but they did not 
prove effectual, and some of the later English acta 
were, in 1772, repealed by 12 Geo. III. c. 71. As 
the older acts remained in force, and the judges, 
moreover, held that forestalling was an offence 
at common law as well as by statute, pro 
secutions continued down to 1800, in which 
year a person who, in the corn-market, bought 
wheat at 41s. and resold it to another dealer at 
48s., was tried before Lord Kenyon and a juiy 
(R. v. Rusby — Peake, Additional Nisi Prius 
Cases, 189). The judge refers to Adam Smith's 
observations on the subject, and holds that if that 
author “ had lived to hear the evidence of to- 
day " he 14 would have seen whether such an 
offence exists and whether it is to be dreaded." 
It appears, however, that already in that case 
the judges were divided iq opinion, and that no 
subeoquent prosecutions took place. In 1844 
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“the offences of forestalling, regrating, and 
engrossing" were abolished by 7 & 8 Viet 

0. 24, and cannot now form the subject of a 
prosecution in any part of the United Kingdom. 

qf the Realm . — Macpherson, Annals. 
— Account of practice in Ashley’s Economic His- 
tory. — Cunningham, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. . — Girdler, Observns. on Forestall- 
ing, Regretting , and Ingrossing (1800). — Dugald 
Stewart, Political Economy . — Stephen, History (f 
the Criminal Law , iii. p. 200, and for a list of the 
repealed statutes, see 7 i 8 V ict. c. 24, § 2.] B. s. 

FORESTS. 

Forests have influenced the economic condition 
of countries and of their inhabitants in such 
widely different manners that it is desirable to 
indicate some of the leading branches of this 
subject. 

As the hunting-grounds of monarch a and great 
nobles they were, during early and medieval times, 
the occasion of severe and oppressive laws which 
lingered long in Europe, and vestiges of which may 
even now be traced at the present time. The article 
on Forests, Mediaeval, describes this part of the 
subject 

On the other hand the influence of forests on 
the climate of a country is very great. The 
article on Forests, Economic Aspects op, deals 
with this part of the question. 

Forests, whether on hills or plains, are believed 
to promote the deposition of moisture from the 
atmosphere ; and they are certainly most bene- 
ficial in preventing the rapid evaporation of what 
is deposited. Vast areas of the globe, in both 
tropical and temperate zones, have been rendered 
more or less sterile through the destruction of 
these forests, being hence exposed to destructive 
floods in the rainy season and to excessive 
droughts in the dry. 

As an illustration of this, reference may be made 
to the remarks of Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , vol. 

1. ) on the extent of woodland in Germany, temp. 
Csssar and Tacitus, and its striking effect on the 
climate, which supported reindeer and elks. He 
draws an ingenious analogy with Canada on the 
same parallels as London but icebound and 
forest-covered, and argues that clearing the soil 
will enable the sun to penetrate it and fertilise it. 

Forests, Medieval (English forests as 
typical of mediaeval forests generally). 

The Diaioous de Soaccario (L 12) defines 
the king's forest as “a safe mansion for wild 
beasts ; not of any sort, but bred in the woods ; 
not in any places, but particular and proper ones 
for this purpose ; whence it is called forest, by 
changing the letter E into O, a s forest ; that is, 
a station for wild beasts." The king has not 
a forest in every county, but “ only in the 
wooded ones, where there are the best coverts 
and most fertile feedings for the beasts : neither 
does it matter to whom the woods belong, 
whether to the king or the nobles of the king- 
dom; for the beasts are at their liberty to 
tange uncontrolled oyer every part of them" 
(ed» Madox , p. 29). 


According to Man wood, there are four ohiel 
properties of a forest — vert, venison, particular 
laws, and proper officers, but he quotes Coke 
as giving eight — soil, covert, laws, courts, 
judges, officers, game, bounds (4 Inst. 289). 

Forest Courts. Under the Norman kings these 
seem to have been held by the foresters or keepers. 
In later times there were three forest courts, the 
court of Attachments, the Swanimote, and the 
Justice Seat. 

I. The Court of Attachments is so called because 
it was held ad videndum attackiamenta. The 
Charter of the Forest (1217) provided that it 
should be held every forty days, aud therefore it 
is sometimes called the Forty Days’ Court before 
the charter, it was held very often at the will of 
the chief forest officers, aud was called the Wood- 
mote, in Shropshire, the Woodplea Court. At this 
court, which only dealt with injuries to vert or 
venison, the foresters brought attachments to the 
verderers who enrolled them. Cases were also 
referred from this court to the Swanimote. 

AUadunents in (he Forest were of three kinds. 
1. By goods and chattels. 2. By the body with 
pledges and mainprise. 3. By the body without 
pledges. 

II. The Swanitwte. The pleas in this court were 
called pleas of the forest, aud the verderers were 
the proper judges. Before the Charter of the 
Forest the chief wardens and foresters held it at 
any time, and oppressed the {ample greatly by 
compelling them to attend it. By the Charter o! 
the Forest (c. 8) it was to be held only three 
times in the year. 1. Fifteen days before 
Michaelmas, when the agistors of the king’s woo<ls 
met to take agistments. 2. About St. Martin’s 
Day in winter, when they received Pannaux. Id 
these two courts only the foresters, verderers, and 
agistors had jurisdiction. 8. Fifteen days before 
St. John Baptist’s Day, when the agistors met to 
fawn the deer. The foresters and verderers only 
had jurisdiction in this court But by the Ordin- 
ance of the Forest 1 (34 Edw. I.), presentments 
of offences in vert aud venison were to be inode at 
the next Swanimote before the foresters, verderers, 
regarde vs, agistors, and other forest officers. Iu 
early times it appears that all freeholders living iu 
the forest, and the four men and reeve of every 
village, hail to be present to hold inquisitions and 
serve on juries ou pain of amercement by the chief 
warden. Among the offences inquired into at 
this court, besides offences in vert and venison, 
were those of narrowing church -ways in the 
forest, digging for mines without licence, extor- 
tions by forest officers. The regarders presented 
what mastiffs were kept in the forest uucxpeditafced. 
Offenders indicted in the Swanimote in the words, 
“ Quod sunt communes malefactores de venations 
Domini Regis in foresta," might be outlawed. 

IIL The Justice Seat was held every third year 
(4 Inst . 291 ), after forty days’ notice by tlfe sheriff** 
proclamation. A jury of twenty-four, twenty, or 
eighteen was chosen from the freeholders and 
others in court, and the rolls of offences, sealed 
with the verderer’s seal at the Court of Attach- 
ments and Swanimote, were presented. 

Forest Ojjlcers . — Besides the Ouetos totiue 
Foresta (mentioned Stat. 1 Edw. III. cap. 8) and 
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the Supervisor Forestariorum ,* there were six 
classes of forest officers, — stewards, verderers, 
foresters, regarders, agistors, woodwards. No 
one could hold more than one office at a time. By 
the Ordinance of the Forest, 34 Edw. I. c. 3 (1306), 
forest officers were exempt from attending assizes, 
juries, and inquests, without the forest 

Verderers were judicial officers of the king's 
forest chosen in pleno comiiatu by his writ to the 
sheriff de viridario eligendo , and sworn. They 
were judges in the Swanimote, and directors of 
the other forest officers. They reviewed and 
enrolled attachments and presentments of trespass 
in vert and venison, and held inquisitious “by 
the four townships nearest to the forest ” (Assize 
of the Forest, art. 7). The verderers, of whom 
there were usually (bur, were esquires or men of 
good estate. 

Foresters were officers sworn to preserve vert 
and venison. They Attached offenders and pre- 
sented them at the forest courts. Foresters were 
appointed by the king’s letters patent and held 
office sometimes for life, sometimes during pleasure. 
In some cases they j»aid fee-farm rents to the 
king, and a man might be a forester in fee in 
jure uxoris. That a woman might be a forester, 
but had to appoint a deputy, is shown by the 
sheriff's return to a writ of summons to the Justice 
Seat in Pickering Forest 8 Edw. III. (4 Inst, 310). 
Foresters might pursue offenders with fresh pursuit 
within their view out of the forest, but might not 
wound, beat, or kill them there as in some cases 
it was lawful (Stat. 21 Edw. I. of trespassers in 
parks, etc.) for them to do within the forest. 
They had the right of topping trees in another 
man's ground for browse (Assize of Pickering, 
8 Edw. III., fo. 19). Those holding land in the 
forest paid yearly to the foresters at their scotale 
5s. or one sheep or lamb, and when the forest and 
officers had been in existence time out of mind, 
the foresters were entitled by prescription to 1 Jd. 
a day, or to all windfall wood, shoulders and skin 
of deer, etc. They could neither hawk nor hunt 
nor license others to do so. Every forester had 
to apj>ear at the Justice Seat and present his 
horn on his knees to the chief justice in eyre, 
who delivered it to the marshall. It was returned 
to the forester on paymeut of a fine of 6s. 8d. 

Regarders were instituted by the Assize of the 
Forest, (c. 4) 1 1 84. They were twelve knights who 
viewed and inquired into offences in vert and 
venison, concealments and defaults of other forest 
officers. They were appointed (1) by the king’s 
letters patent or by the justice in eyre, for life, 
or in fee (4 Inst. 291 ). (2) On the king's writ 
to the sheriff to summon a regard of the forest 
Vacancies by death were filled by the sheriff's 
election in the county court In this casc the 
office was held during the king's pleasure. (8) 
rhe chief justice in eyre appointed a substitute 
for a regarder to attend the Swanimote, pro hoc 
vice tantum. It was necessary thus to keep up 
the number because the twelve had to agree 
concerning offences. 

Regards, formerly called vMtatio memorum , 
were held once in three years without a new writ, 
°y regarders, foresters, and woodwards (Assize of 
the Forest, c. 10). The regarders appointed as 


many foresters for this as they thought fit. They 
surveyed wastes, assarts, and purprestures, and 
entered them on a roll. This they brought to the 
Court of Attachments on the Swanimote, when 
it was sealed and signed and was presented at the 
next Justice Seat. Woods within the forest metes 
but not part of the forest were out of regard. 

Agistors were four officers appointed by letters 
patent. They took the beasts to pasture in the 
forest, presented trespasses done by cattle, looked 
after the demesne woods and lands enclosed, and 
received the cattle and payments of those living 
in the forest who had common in the unenclosed 
ground there. The king’s demesne woods and 
lands were agisted by his foresters, verderers, and 
agistors, who met at the Swanimotes for this 
purpose, and to receive the money (Charter ol 
the Forest, c. 8). The verderers' rolls of the 
Swanimote, on which the foresters’ and verderers’ 
agistments were enrolled, was the king’s record to 
charge the agistors with the receipt, and they 
alone were answerable for it. (Assize of Pickering, 
8 Edw. III., fo. 7, 8, 9.) They brought to the 
Justice Seat an account of the money received 
for pannage. The agistors, foresters, and verderers 
certified the chief justice in eyre when it was time 
to agist the king’s demesne woods and lands, and 
he directed a commission to them to be returned 
at the next Justice Seat. 

Agistment is the pasture or herbage of auy 
ground, or the money taken for it. It is of two 
kinds. (1) Herbage — of woods, lands, and 
pastures. (2) Pannage — of woods alone, i.e. the 
mast of trees. The time of agistment in the 
king's demesne woods and lands for herbage, for 
commonable beasts, was from the Swanimote 
fifteen days before St. John the Baptist’s Day until 
Holy Hood Day (14th September). (Charter of the 
Forest, c. 8). This was the fence month. The 
agistment for pannage, which might be for beasts 
not commonable (swine and hogs), lasted for forty 
days from the Swanimote fifteen days before 
Michaelmas until about St. Martin’s Day. 

Woodwards were officers who bad the care of 
the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
Court of Attachments. If a subject had wood in 
the forest and his woodward did not appear at the 
justice seat to present his hatchet to the chief 
justice, his wood was seized to the king until he 
replevied it and paid a fine. If not replevied in a 
year, it remained in the king's hands for ever. 
An owner who appointed a woodward where there 
was not one before was fineable (Assize of 
Pickering, 8 Edw. III. fo. 8). 

Assart^ Purpresture t and Waste : 

Assart To assart “is to destroy any covert 
by the rooting it up and to make it plain ground *’ 
(Man wood). The word oomes from the French 
assartir (essarter. Coke) or from the Latin exuro 
or possibly from ad sero , it being sometimes 
spelt assertare. The Dialogue de Scaccario (1. 13) 
says, 11 What you find called occasions* by Isidorua 
are generally said to be estrepement ; that is, 
when the woods and brambles of the forest are 
occasionally cut down for food and coverts ; after 
the cutting down of which, and the roots pulled 
up, the laud is turned up and cultivated. But if 
the woods were cut down in such a manna 
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that scarcely the stock of an oak, or any other 
tree, remained standing in those parts where they 
had been catting, and five could be found cut 
down together in one place, they looked upon 
it as waste ” (Madox, p. 29). Forest land might 
not be assarted without the king’s warrant, and 
land thus wrongfully assarted was seized into the 
king’s hands and was redeemable by a fine. If 
this was not paid by the owner or his heir, the 
king continued to hold the land for ever. The 
fine for assarting was not fixed by the forest laws, 
but was levied at the discretion of the king or 
chief justice in eyre, usually according to the 
number and value of the acres assarted. A man 
found making assart or purpresture, if in the king’s 
woods, was committed for the first offence without 
bail until he pAid the fine to the king, if in the 
woods of a subject, he was bailable for the two 
first offences (see State of Realm, i. 243). 

Restold, sheriff of Oxfordshire, in the reign of Henry 
I. owed seven pounds ten shillings “for the king's 
wood*, which are so destroyed that no village can pay the 
farm for them.” Robert, Earl of Leicester, “ once on the 
eve of a visitation of the woods, generally called a survey, 
made every three years, procured the king’s writ to be 
free from those sums of money that were demanded out 
of his land for waste, putting in the number arising out 
of them, which, being carried and read in public at the 
exchequer, all were amazed and astonished, saying does 
not this earl weaken our liberty” (Dialogue, i. 2 ; Madox, 
p. 28). Whole counties are found in the Pipe Roils, 
in nisericordia pro foresta. Wood rents paid for forest 
land, converted by the king’s license into pasture, 
were not included in the farm of the crown lands ou 
account of the fluctuation in their value. 

Purpresture is thus described by the Dialogus 
(it 10) : “ It sometimes happens through the 
sheriff's negligence, or his officers’, or by a long 
continuance of war, whereby those who lived near 
the estates appropriated to the crown, usurped part 
of them, and annexed them to their own posses- 
sions. But when the itinerant justices, by the oath 
of lawful men, discovered them, they rated them 
separately from the ferme of the county, and 
delivered them to the sheriff to be answered for 
separately ; and these are called purprestures or 
seizures ; which, when they are discovered, are 
taken as was said, from the possessors of them, 
and hence fall to the treasury. But if he from 
whom the seizure is taken committed the fact, 
he shall at the same time be punished by a very 
heary fine, unless the king thinks proper to 
forgive it him ; if he did not commit the fact, but 
is his heir, the recalling of the estate is held 
sufficient punishment" (Madox, p. 45). No man 
might enclose any ground in the forest to the hurt 
of the deer, and if he had a license to enclose he 
might not do it with a high hedge and ditch or a 
high paling, for this was against the Assize of the 
Forest (c. 10). A man might not build a house 
on his own free land in the forest without license, 
and a house so built was to be pulled down before 
a certain day, or a yearly rent paid to the king 
for it (Assize of Lancaster, 12 Edw. III., fo. 6). 
By the Assize of Clarendon c. 7 (1166) gaols 
might be built out of the king's woods. 

Waste. 11 To fell or cut down any woods which 
grow scattering, or any thick covert in the forest, 
thongh on a man's own inheritance, yet if done 
without license of the chief justice in eyre, or 
view of the foresters, ’tis waste ” (Manwood). 


The wood or place wasted was seized into Utf 
king's hand until the owner or his heir paid a fins 
assessed by the chief justice in eyre according to 
the number and value of the acres wasted (Assize 
of Pickering, 8 Edw. III., fol. 22). 

Purvieu was certain territory, adjoining the 
forest, bounded with unmovable boundaries and 
known by matter of record only. It was once 
forest* laud and disafforested by the perambulations 
made in 1218. 

Forest Beasts. A forest was not a privileged 
p^ace for all wild beasts and fowls, but only for 
those of the forest, chase, and warren. The beasts 
of the forest were, the hart, hind, and hare, and 
later, the boar and the wolf. But wolves wore 
almost destroyed by Edgar, and no care was 
afterwards taken to preserve them. As late as 
Edward I.’s time there were many wolves in 
England, for, in 1281, Peter Corbet was commis- 
sioned to destroy them in Gloucestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and Staf* 
ford sh ire : “Lupos cum hominibua, canibus, et 
ingeuiis suis capiat et destruat mod is omnibus 
quibus viderit expedite" (Itymer, i. 591). 

Beasts of the chase were the buck, doe, and fox, 
and formerly the marten and roe. Those of the 
warren were the hare, cony, pheasant, and part- 
ridge. The difference between beasts of the forest 
and of the chase is that forest beasts frequent 
woods and coverts, and those of the chase are 
held beasts. Each had its season, and there are 
many interesting terms in this connection. 

The so-called laws of Canute established the 
king’s right to have forest “ wherever I shall wish 
to have it." From this time until the granting 
of the Forest Charter in 1217, the king issued a 
commission tinder the great seal declaring his 
will to make a forest in anyplace, and commanding 
that a ]>entmbulation be made. When this is 
returned and certified the king is entitled to the 
forest by matter of record. A writ was then issued 
to the sheriff commanding him to proclaim through 
the county that the king had appointed such ground 
to be a forest, and that no one might hunt there 
after a certain day. But this made it only a chase 
until the king appointed the officers. 

Strictly speaking, only the king could hold a 
forest, because he alone had power to Appoint a 
justice in eyre of the forest. Forests were 
granted to subjects by letters patent, and all the 
officers remained except the justice in eyre. 

A Parfc equally with a chase is a place of privilege 
for wild beasts of venery, and also for other wild 
beasts that are beasts of the forest and of the 
chase. It must be enclosed, and if open might be 
seized into the kings hands as a free chase. 
Parks were held by subjects by license to impark 
The monastery of St. Albans appears to have had 
a park in the vill adjoining. (Dum. i. 135 b.) 
Domesday mentions sixteen subjects who held 
parks. From the time of Edward I. most great 
men had parks and chases, and the Patent Holla 
contain many licenses to impark. 

A Chase is a harbour for wild beasts, usually 
smaller than a forest and not having so many 
liberties, and larger and with a greater diversity 
of beasts than a park. The officers were keeper* 
and woodwards, A chase differ* from a forest in 
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that it may be in the hands of a subject, and from 
a park in that it is not euclosed. 

A Warren is a franchise or place privileged 
either by prescription or by a grant from the 
king to keep beasts and fowls of warren. A free 
warren cannot be seised, though unenclosed. 

Offenders in parks, chases, and warrens were 
punishable at common law, and by stat. 21 
Bdw. III. lit MaUfactortbus in parcis et chaceis , 
etc. 

Haia is a hedge, sometimes a park or enclosure. 
Beasts were caught by driving them into a hedged 
or paled part of a wood or forest called a haia. 
The haias mentioned in Domesday were chiefly 
in Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire. They occur in the Pipe Roua as roval 
preserves. Edward III. had a chapel in his haia 
of Kingesle. 

Names and Extent. — The woods mentioned in 
Saxon charters are mostly very small aud are only 
in a few counties, but iu early Saxon times the 
whole country between Tyne and Tees was a vast 
forest, the home of wild beasts. Only four forests 
are mentioned as such in Domesday besides the 
New Forest These are Windsor Forest in Berk- 
shire, Gravelinges Forest in Wiltshire, Winburne 
Forest in Dorsetshire, and Hucheuuode or Which- 
wood Forest in Oxfordshire. Neither Middlesex 
nor Essex forests are mentioned, though they 
must have existed, but FortJtarius de silva 
regis occurs under Writtle in Essex (it 5 b). 
There are evident notices of forest land in 
Worcestershire, a forest is alluded to under 
Langcbridge Hundred, Gloucestershire, and 
another in Herefordshire, but not by name (i. 179 
b. 181, 184, 186). The forest of Dean is evidently 
alluded to under Dene (i. 167 b.), and under the 
lands of William de Ow iu Wigheiete, Gloucester- 
shire occurs this entry : “ Alestau tenuit T. R. E. 
nunc est jussu Regis in foreata sua.” In making 
the New Forest, William I. afforested portions of 
manors which were already woods. At least 
17,000 acres were afforested in Hampshire between 
the reign of Edward the Confessor and the Domes- 
day survey. Most of this land appears to have 
been on the borders of an older forest called by 
several writers Ytene. Names of parts of the 
forest ending in “ham/' “ ton," and “ tune " show 
that they were sites of manors or villages. The 
royal demesnes in the reign of William I. are usually 
said to have consisted of 1422 manors, 80 chases, 
781 parks, and 67 forests, but this is probably 
inaccurate (Stubbs, i. 403). From a passage in 
Abingdon cartulary, William seems to have ex- 
tended the limits of Windsor Forest by four 
hides from Winckefold towards Wildeshoram. 
Forests were probably at their greatest extent 
in John’s reign, and until this time the whole 
of Cornwall, one of the least wooded counties, was 
under forest laws. The whole of Essex seems to 
have been afforested by John (Rot. de Oblatis, p. 
102). The largest forest in England began to be 
destroyed when ironworks were established on a 
l&rge scale in Sussex in the thirteenth century. 
Coke says that the newest forest in England is 
Hampton Court forest, made by act of parliament 
81 Henry Vllt. c. 6 (4 InsL 801). 

The forests of England are contemporary with 


the royal demesne, and both are supposed to have 
had their origin in the folc-land, but this view is 
rather shaken by the recent researches of Professor 
VinogradofF (Eng. Hist. Rev. viij. 1). Gradually, 
as the king became looked on as more fully 
representative of the nation, the folc-land dis- 
appeared before the terra regis which we find in 
Domesday. The forests, a source of pleasure as 
well as of wealth, were considered as especially a 
royal possession. Among the Anglo-Saxons there 
were two chases, the higher reserved for the king, 
and the lower enjoyed by the holder of the land. 

A great industry of the Anglo-Saxons was keeping 
pigs, and woodland was very valuable not only for 
deer, for fuel, and for wood for building, but chiefly 
for the support of pigs. A “wood of so many 
pigs," is a frequent entry in Domesday. In Ine’s 
laws (a.d. 690) the worth of a tree is estimated 
by the number of swine that can stand under it. 
These laws forbade the felling and burning of trees, 
and imposed a fine of 60s. for burning a log in s 
wood, lest iu this way woods should be destroyed. 
By Cuut’s laws, cutting brushwood in the king’s 
forest is forbidden, and the fine for destroying a 
tree which the beasts eat is 20s. Even in nenry 
I/« time, Herbert Losinga, Bishop of Norwich, 
refused to give fuel from a wood at Thorpe to the 
sick, and preferred to give money, saying, “Tu 
vero custodi sylvam sanctae Trinitatis sicut vis 
custodiri a saucta Trinitate ” (Epis. viij. ). Forests 
were sometimes waste land, terra non lucral/ilis, 
often mentioned in the Pipe Rolls, and the pre- 
servation of game included, besides deer, boars, 
wolves, otters, and water-fowl, the fishing of rivers 
and coursing in great plains. An ancient privilege 
of the citizens of London confirmed by charter of 
Henry I. was coursing in Middlesex, Wiltshire 
and Surrey. In the so-called laws of Edward the 
Confessor, now known to be dated about 1217 
(Lieberinann, Leges Anglorum ), public as well as 
royal rights were protected ; any one claiming a 
private fishery or preserve for wild fowd without 
royal charter was fined by the jurors of the 
hundred, and a mill or weir made on a river was 
removed and the trespasser fined. The fence of 
the great rivers was removed by Magna Carta, 
cc. 47. By the forest laws attributed to Cnut, 
wdiich are now known to be forgeries (Stubbs, 
Select Charters , 156 ; Liebermann, Institutes Cnuti , 
ed. R. Hist. Soc., p. 90), four thanes were ap- 
pointed in every province to administer justice, 
and received a yearly salary of two hundred silver 
shillings. Under them were four inferior thanes 
(lesthegenes) who had the care of vert and venison, 
at a salary of sixty silver shillings, and under each 
of these were two men who watched at night and 
did the more servile work, receiving fifteen Bilver 
shillings yearly. They were all provided with 
horses and arms. Those of the two lower classes 
were tried for offences by the superior thanes, who 
were answerable only to the king. Harts, bisons, 
hares, and rabbits were enclosed, and the service 
of enclosing and stalling was imposed ou the 
villeins and burghers. All men were allowed to 
shoot wolves and foxes outside the enclosure, and 
every two villeins had to keep a dog. Domesday 
mentions a class of royal huntsmen who seem to 
have all been English, and to have passed into 
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the service of William, and an elaborate establish- 
ment of the Royal Hunt is given in the Constitutio 
Domus Regis in the red book of the exchequer, 
which is now kuown to be as old as Henry I.’s 
time. After the Conquest all the remaining un- 
enclosed folc-Jand was reserved to the crown, 
and the crown -land was further increased by the 
property of those who had fought in defence of 
England at Hastings. 

William I. introduced the idea that hunting was 
the pastime of kings, to be followed simply for 
their pleasure and rigorously kept from their 
subjects. 

In making the New Forest, villages and churches 
were destroyed with the one purpose of promoting 
the king’s pleasure. Entries in Domesday show 
how the properties of individuals dwindled under 
the king whose fatherly affection was greater for 
the ** tall deer" than for his people. The nature 
of the Conqueror’s forest laws is known from later 
notices and from the complaints of chroniclers. 
"His great meu bewailed it, and the poor men 
murmured thereat ; but he was so obdurate that 
he recked not of the hatred of them all ; but they 
most wholly follow the king’s will, if they would 
live or have property, laud, or even his peace." 
(A. S. Chron., Rolls Series, p. 190). Under 
William II. these laws were probably enforced 
with increased severity, the greatest sufferers 
naturally being Englishmen who still kept some 
of their old property. Fifty such meu were 
charged with breaking the Conqueror’s forest laws, 
and prored their innocence by ordeal. William I. 
first attached the punishment of mutilation to 
offences against the forest laws : William II. 
punished such offences with death, even when the 
offenders were Normans of high rank and his own 
relations. But it must be remembered that 
William L substituted mutilation for capital 
punishment in every case ; in the forest laws it 
took the place of the fine imposed by Cnut and 
led the way to the still heavier penalty. 

In the charter granted by Henry I. early in his 
reign, he says that by common consent of his 
barons he has kept the forests in his own hand as his 
father had them. He probably issued forest laws 
of great severity and extended their jurisdiction 
within all franchises, so keeping to himself the 
right of hunting throughout the kingdom. So 
greatly did he care for the deer for the sake of 
the delights of hunting, that he scarcely made a 
distinction between the slaying of deer and the 
slaying of men (William of Newburgh, i. 3. ). 

Stephen came to the throne anxious to conciliate 
the barons and full of concessions. He promised 
that he would not keep other men’s woods in his 
bands “ as King Henry had done, who every year 
impleaded them if they took venison in their own 
woods, or if they destroyed or lessened them for 
their own needs." In the charter granted at his 
first great council he promised to restore to the 
chnrches and the nation the forests added by Henry 

I. , retaining those held by William I. and William 

II. He did not keep his promise (Stubbs, i. 
408). But that it should have been made at such 
a time, and accepted by the barons, shows that 
in this direction the crown was becoming stronger ; 
for the forests made by William II. which Henry 


I. had given up are now added to those d 
William I* In the unsettled times of Henry I* 
and Stephen encroachments and trespasses were 
made in the king's forests. 

From the accession of Henry II. t}je administra- 
tion of the forests occupies a very important and 
clear! y -defined position, side by side with the 
common law. Early in his reign he appointed 
justices who visited the forests when the justices 
itinerant were on circuit. The general visitation 
of 1166, after the council of Clarendon, when two 
justices visited the whole country, was followed 
the next year by a survey of the forests, and this 
again by a circuit of the shires. Again in 1176 
Henry himself held a great visitation of the forests 
at Nottingham, and in spite of the expostulations 
of the justiciary, he exacted large fines for the de- 
struction of vert and venison which he had himself 
authorised in the war. Just before this, he had 
hanged four knights at Lichfield for the murder 
of a forester. The assize of Woodstock (k. D. 1184) 
is the firNt forest code now extant. The punish- 
ments were probably not quite so severe as those 
en forced by Henry I. The archbishops, bishops, 
earls, barons, knights, free tenants, and all other 
men were to attend the court of the forest justice 
at the summons of the chief forester (art. 11). 
This was enforced by Richard L, and repealed by 
the great charter (art, 44), and the charter of the 
forest (art. 2). By the connivance of the legate, 
Hugo Pierleoni, even the clergy, whom the com- 
mon law could not touch, were to be subject to 
the law of the forests ; the foresters were strictly 
enjoined not to hesitate to lay hands on them if 
they found them trespassing (art. 9). No one 
was to cut his own wood in the king’s forest 
except for fuel, and even this, subject to the view 
of the forester (art. 8). Every one twelve years of 
age living within the forest bounds was to swear 
to the king’s peace (art. 13). 

In 1198, when Geoffrey Fitz-Peter succeeded 
Hubert Walter as justiciar, one of his first 
measures was to hold a visitation of the forests. 
He enlarged the assize of Woodstock, and attend* 
ance at the session of the forest justice, required by 
article 11, was enforced as rigorously as attend- 
ance at the shire and hundred courts. Fitx-Peter, 
however, was equally severe in other branches of 
the administration. 

Forest Charter . The first forest charter is that 
of Henry III., issned by the carl marshall on 6th 
November 1217. Formerly a charter of John 
dated 1216 was cited on the authority of Matthew 
Paris, but this is really the charter of 1217 
(Stubbs, l 403). In a recently discovered charter 
of liberties, supposed to be a French forgery of 
1216, references to the forests occur which seem 
to anticipate the charter of 1217 [Fng. Hist. Rev. t 
April 1894). All the forests made by Richard I. 
and John were to be at once disafforested (c. 
3), but those of Henry II. only if they were 
to the damage of the owners of the woods af- 
forested (c. 1). No one was to lose life or limb 
for offences in venison, but to be heavily fined. 
If he could not pay this fine he was to be im- 
prisoned for a year and a day, and then in da- 
fault of sureties was to be banished (art. 10). An 
archbishop, bishop, earl, or baron, going through 
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the forest, was to be free to take two beasts by 
view of the forester. If he was not present 
they were to cause a bom to be blown that 
they might not seem to be stealing the king’s 
deer (c. 11). Only foresters in fee were to 
take tolls. Thus some of the abuses pressing 
most heavily on the people were removed, and 
this charter was to the forest administration very 
much what the great charter was to the constitu- 
tion at large. In both cases tyranny led to a 
definition and assurance of liberties, thus making 
them more secure for the future than they would 
otherwise have been. In 1218, the year follow- 
ing the issue of the charter, a perambulation of 
the forests was held to determine their extent for 
all time. By an ordinance of the same year, 
Henry III. was restricted from making grants in 
perpetuity until he should be of age, and in 1227, 
when he attained his majority, this ordinance was 
said to invalidate all former grants unless they 
were now renewed on payment. At the parliament 
of Oxford the barons had again to seek redress 
against the encroachments of the king, who had 
re - afforested woods and lands disafforested by 
perambulation (art 7), and had given warrens in 
forests disafforested by charter (c. 9). 

In 1299, when Edward I. was in urgent need of 
money for the French war, he confirmed the great 
charter and the charter of the forest in return for 
a grant of oue eighth from the barons and knights. 
In the case of the forests, the phrase “salvo jure 
coronae nostra? ” was inserted, but a second confir- 
mation was demanded and granted two months later, 
without this clause. In consequence of delay in 
carrying out disafforestations under the charter of 
the forest, twenty articles called “ Articuli super 
Cartas” were passed the next year by the first 
complete parliament since 1290. Infringements 
of the charters were to be inquired into, and 
severe measures taken with regard to forest 
administration. A perambulation was held in 
1301, and Edward confirmed the charters again at 
the parliament of Lincoln. In 1305, Clement V. 
grunted him absolution from bis oath, and this he 
only used to evade the forest articles which he had 
been compelled to grant in 1299 and 1301. The 
people still complained of the oppressions of forest 
officers. Their grievances were (1) Accusations 
and indictments were not made by lawful inquests, 
but by command of one or two foresters or 
verderers in order to extort money. (2) The 
great number of forest officers who were obliged 
to live near the forest, and to sell the wood and 
deer for their means of livelihood. These com- 
plaints were met in 1306 by the ordinance of the 
forest One of its six articles provided that no 
forest officer was to take part in any assize, juiy, 
or inquest without the forest (c, 3). 

From the reign of Edward IIL the hold of the 
crown on the forests became gradually weaker. 
Elisabeth and James I. alienated much of the 
forest territory, letting it on lease or in fee-farm, 
and great dissatisfaction was caused in 1641 by 
the attempts of Charles I. to reclaim this land. 
The king’s title was found by inquisition, but by 
a jury acting under prejudiced direction. The 
Earl of Holland held a court as chief justice in 
eyre of the forests almost every year, though the 
vol. n. 


old custom had been once in three years. The 
royal forests in Essex were so enlarged that they 
were said to include the whole county as in John’s 
time. The Earl of Salisbury was nearly ruined 
by the loss of his estate near the New Forest 
The boundaries of Rockingham Forest were ex- 
tended from six to sixty miles, and enormous fines 
imposed on the trespassers. Thus the Earl oi 
Salisbury was fined £2000, the Earl of Westmore- 
land, £19,000, and Sir Charles Hatton, £12,000. 
It is probable, however, that these fines were not 
exacted in full. The king obtained Richmond 
Park by depriving many of his subjects both of 
their freehold lands and their rights of common, 
but they probably received compensation. In 
1641 the Act for the Limitation of the Forests 
determined for ever the extent of the royal forests 
according to their boundaries in 20 James 1. 

[Dial-ogus de Scaccario, ed. Madox, 1768. — 
Manwood’s Forest Lam , ed. Nelson, 1717. — 
Stubbs, Const. Hist i.. Select Charters. — Ellis, Int 
to Domesday, i. — Freeman, Norman Conquest. — 
Hall, Court Life under the Plantagenets . — Pearson, 
Hist. Maps of England . — Lappenberg (trans. 
Thorpe), Hist of England under the A. & Kings . 
— Cowell, Interpreter. — Statutes of the Realm (2nd 
edition) for Charters and Statutes of the Forest 
after 1215. — Gardiner, Select Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution.} M. T. M. 
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FORESTS, Economic Aspects of. History 
shows that, except in arctic regions, there wa a 
once a natural covering of woodlands over the 
greater part of the globe. In the writings of 
Tacitus and Caesar distinct evidence is given of 
the general distribution and character of these 
woodlands throughout France, Germany, and 
Britain ; and in those parts of the world, such 
as the backwoods of America and the jungles 
of Burma, where increase in the population is 
only now gradually necessitating the clearance 
of the primeval forests in order to permit of 
the extension of arable and pasture land, the 
same processes may at the present day be seen 
as took place centuries ago in the more civilised 
and settled portions of the globe. 

In many of the countries of Europe the pro- 
cesses by which the present ratio of woodland 
to total area has been attained are clearly 
traceable. To detail them or to examine into 
their causes is beyond the scope of this article. 
According to the Government Statistical Returns 
for 1905, the utilisation of the soil is as follows 
throughout most of the European countries : — 
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Latest i 
data 

available 

for. 

Total Area 

Total Acreage (approximate) under ] 

Country. 

(acres), Lakes, 
Rivers, etc. 

Com Crops, “d 

All other 
Crops. 

Woodlands. 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Russia in Europe (excl. Poland) 

Austria 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Italy 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium ; 

1003 

1000 

1003 

190‘2 

1908 

1903 

1900 
1890 

1901 1 

1902 

1903 

77,042,099 

183.555.000 

1 30,374,482 

1,244,307,851 

74,102,001 

80,979,000 

101.505.000 
70,787,280 

9.500.000 

8.038.000 i 

7.277.000 | 

8,393,000 : 34,680,605 
88,177,739 L 27,769,244 
83,490,803 , 31,371,872 
174,692,143 1 72,040,846 
10,051,757 j 10,949,479 
24,721,009 ! 9,781,455 

4,218,217 * 6,647,803 

20,518,000 17,922,000 

1 2,860,899 { 2,827,284 j 

! 1,337,689 j 8,091,679 I 

! 1,899,516 | 990,275 

4,688,888 

14,741,098 

10,293,049 

21,879,220 

4,904,884 

7,722,527 

1,629,074 

18,442,000 

1,045,707 

1,059,756 

1,776,209 

8,029,860 
84.609,794 
22,224,184 
425,664,842 
24,167,672 
22,274,038 
61,140,679 
10,266,810 
682,823 
i 625,862 

1,260,000 


If we compare the most civilised countries of 
Europe, the following ratios will be observed : — 


Country. 

Percentage of Total Area 
under 

Forest. Tillage. 

Pasturage. 

United Kingdom 

»t I 2«i 

36J 

France 

17 | 48 

17 

j Germany . 

1 4S* 

10 

| Austria and Hungary 

| 30 1 42 

, 17 


The proportion in which woodlands should be 
retained for climatic, national -economic con- 
siderations can never be stated in anything 
like an authoritative manner. Thanks to our 
insular position, and more particularly to the 
beneficial influence exerted on the climate of 
Britain by the Gulf Stream, the woodland area 
has with impunity been restricted to so low a 
ratio as would undoubtedly have entailed agri- 
cultural disaster in the interior of the continent 
of Europe. It is not merely the proportion of 
woodland to the total area that must be taken 
into account, but also the manner in which it 
is distributed over the surface of the country. 
Thus India, with a total area of 737,703,322 
acres, has, according to the Statistical Abstrac t 
fur British India for 1905, state forests 
aggregating 67,136,162 acres, or 9 '5 per 
cent of the whole, without reckoning the 
unclassed jungles covering many thousands of 
square miles throughout the thinly -populated 
provinces of Burma and Assam ; but as these are 
not equally distributed over the length and 
breadth of the land, certain portions of Bengal, 
Madras, and Upper Burma are in particular 
now and again liable to famine when the south- 
west monsoon fails to deposit the normal 
quantities of moisture in any year. 

In Britain the clearance of the forests was 
throughout the middle ages not only unchecked 
but directly encouraged, so that as early as the 
reign of Henry VII. the woodlands covered only 
about one-third of the total area ; in Ireland, 
too, so late as the 17th century the policy of 
clearance of forests was urged on by James !., 
Charles I., and Cromwell. On the continent, 
on the other hand, legal action was taken as 
early as the beginning of the 14th century to 
restrict clearance of woodlands. Tims in Ger- 
l The figures for 1911 show only very slight alterations. 


many in 1304 the lirst edict was issued for* 
bidding fresh clearances in a part of Alsace, and 
ordering land to be replanted which had been 
cleared without j>ermission. Similar edicts were 
issued in France by Charles IX. and Henry IV. 
in the 16th century, and a more stringent law 
on the subject was the celebrated or don nance des 
for Its of 1669. At the time of the revolution 
this was practically set aside by a decree ol 
i 1790, but the iinjwmiH thus given to excessive 
clearance was so soon productive of evil results 
that a prohibition had to be issued from the 
consulate prohibiting further clearances. At 
the present day all circumstances relative to the 
clearance of woodland are provided for in the 
code forcstier, framed for the better administra- 
tion of the national, communal, and private 
forests. 

The Climatic In fluence of Forests w discussed 
by Hum 1 told t, who in the Aspects of Nature 
laments that the wants and rest loss activity of 
man 4 ‘gradually despoil the face of the earth 
of the refreshing shades which still rejoice the 
eye in Northern and Middle Europe, and which, 
even more than any historic documents, prove 
the recent date and youth of our civilisation.” 
The subject was never studied seriously until 
1867, when observations were begun by Prof. 
E. Ebennayer of Munich, of which the first 
results were published in 1873 in his celebrated 
work Die physical ischcn Einwirkungen des 
W 'aides auf Luft und Baden. Since then, how- 
ever, more extended observations conducted 
throughout Germany, France, and Switzerland 
have in many ways caused his deductions to be 
modified. The best risumi of the work accom- 
plished in this direction is to be found in Prof. 
It. Weber’s Die Aufgaben der Forstwirthsehafl , 
forming the opening portion of Prof. J. Lorey’s 
Handbuch der Forstvnssenschaft , 1886, from 
which the following results are taken. 

I. As regards Atmospheric Temperature . 
The average results of observations made 
during ten years (1875-85) in different kinds 
of forest at heights varying from 10 to 3000 
feet above the sea-level, and at latitudes between 
47J° to 55j° N., showed that in general the 
mean atmospheric temperature in woodlands is 
cooler than in the open, as shown in ths 
following table : — 
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Temperature of Woodland Air, compared with that 
of Air in the Open. 


In * Fahr. 

At 6 feet 
above the 
ground. 

In the Tree- 
crown. 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

1 *24* cooler 
2-65* „ 

1*13* „ 

o-ei* „ 

0-.V7* cooler 
1’47* „ 

0'41 „ 

0*03* wanner 

Annual Average of all 
recorded Observations. 

1-044* cooler 

0-414* cooler 


The annual average tomi>eruturo in woods 
growing in closed canopy is found to be lower 
than in the open, although the crowns of the 
trees are on the whole a little wanner in 
winter. The difference is greatest in summer, 
least in winter, and about midway between 
these extremes in spring and autumn ; but 
the mean annual difference seldom amounts 
to over 1° Fahr. near the ground, and to 
scarcely in the crown. The prevention of 
insolation of the soil during the long hot, days 
of summer, and the rapid transpiration of the 
foliage, exert greater influence on the atroo- 
spheric temperature than can be ascribed to 
shelter from wind and decrease of nocturnal 
radiation. 

Observations made in southern Germany 
established the fact that in the forests it is 
cooler during the day, and wanner during the 
night than in the open. During the day the 
shade afforded bv the crowns of the trees keeps 
the air cool, whilst the leafy canopy interferes 
with the radiation of warmth during the night. 
These equalising influences are naturally 
strongest during spring, summer, and autumn, 
when foliage is most abundant, whilst in winter 
the coniferous woods with evergreen canopy are 
milder than deciduous forests. Owing to these 
differences in temperature, beneficial currents 
of air set in between the woodlands and the 
oj» 3 n country, in the same manner as land and 
sea breezes are formed. During the day the 
cooler and moistcr air of the forest flows out to 
the open, to take the place of the heated air 
ascending ; at night a current sets in from the 
open, cooled by radiation, towards the forest. 
The immediate action of forests is, therefore, to 
modify the daily maxima and minima of atmo- 
spheric temperaturo, hence it may he deduced 
that a comparison of the absolute extremes of 
temperature during the year must exhibit the 
sum total of the influence exerted by woodlands 
on atmospheric temperature. As extremes of 
temperature are bad alike for man and beast, 
and for agricultural operations, this modifying 
effect can sometimes be of immense importance 
from a national -economic point of view, for 
many places that were once fertile are now 
little better than Ixtrren wastes in consequence 
of the reckless denudation of forest. The 
German olwervations yielded the following 
results on this point : — 


Average difference of temperature in the forest and 
in the open at 5 feet above the ground. 


Exhibited by maxima of July 

Exhibited by minima 
of January 

6*82* Fahr. cooler in forest 

2*05* Fahr. wanner 
in forest 


In making these observations it was found 
that geographical position, exposure to winds, 
and the nature of the forest exerted modifying 
influences to a certain, and often not incon- 
siderable extent. 

2. As regards soil temperature, observations 
in southern Germany gave the following 
results : — 


Average «oil temperature in the forest compared 
with that in the open. 

- « cooler by. 4- * wanner by. 


In * Fahr. 

At sur- 
face 

At i ft. 
depth 

At 2 ft 
depth 

At 8 0.1 At 4 ft. 
depth j depth 

Spring 

Summer 

-4*08* 

-0-10* 

-1-65* 

-0-2** 

— 8*08* 
-6-71* 
- 2*16* 
+ 0-48* 

-8-24* 
-7-07* 
-8 04* 
-0-45* 

-2 -79*i -2-32* 
-0*80*1-0*58* 
- 8*20* ; —8*58* 
-0-22‘ j -0-34* 

Autumn 

Winter 

Annual averagej - 3’15* 

-2-8S* 

-8-45* 

-3*28* j -8-19* 


Thus the mean annual temperature of the 
soil in woods is at all these depths of observa- 
tion cooler than in the open. The differences 
are greatest in summer, least in winter, and 
about the mean in spring and autumn. In 
countries with warm summers this reduction of 
soil temperature over large areas by means of 
woods has & decidedly beneficial tendency. 

8. As regards the Degree of Atmospheric 
Humidity . — Observations throughout Germany 
and Switzerland have shown that as regards the 
absolute humidity of the air , forests have no 
appreciable climatic effect, although they of 
course exert very great influence on its relative 
humidity . Taking all the observations together, 
the results arrived at show that the mean 
annual relative humidity of woodland air is 
from 3^ to 10 per cent greater than that of air 
in the open, but that the difference varies 
greatly according to the season of the year, 
being greatest in summer and autumn and least 
in winter and spring. 

4. As regards the Precipitation of Aqueous 
Vapour . — As has above been stated, woodland 
air is cooler than that in the open, whilst the 
trees themselves are also cooler, especially in 
summer, hence when a current of air is wafted 
from the open into the forest its temperature 
falls and it approaches nearer to the point of 
saturation, £«, its relative humidity increases. 
If it were already near the point of saturation, 
the formation of dew must take place. Wood- 
lands, therefore, act as condensers of atmo- 
spheric moisture, and decrease the absolute 
humidity of the air whilst increasing its relative 
humidity ; at the same time they also add to 
the humidity of the air by transpiration. Ver| 
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careful observations made for the purpose have 
aa yet failed to establish the actual effect of 
forests in the precipitation of dew and rainfall. 
Corrections of such various sorts have to be 
made for the correlation of readings at different 
points in the forest and in the open, as to make 
the deductions open to serious objections. 
Thus readings at 192 points of observation in 
Germany, corrected as carefully as possible witli 
reference to causes of difference, lead to no other 
trustworthy inference than that at high altitudes 
large extents of woodland must considerably 
increase the local rainfall. But as nearly one- 
fourth of the rainfall is actually intercepted by 
the crowns and stems of the trees, forest growth 
offers great mechanical advantages in preventing 
the scouring and washing away of soil in 
mountainous tracts. Although it is a generally 
accepted dictum that rainfall is greater near 
large forests than in the open under similar 
physical conditions, this has not yet been 
proved by scientific observers. But owing to 
their lower temperature, their greater relative 
humidity, and the mechanical obstruction they 
offer to currents of air, forests certainly act as 
condensers of aqueous vapour, though their 
influence in this re?q>ect is much greater in 
mountainous tracts than on plains. 

6. As regards Evaporation of Soil- moisture. 
— Observations made in Germany and Austria 
during ten years (1875-85) proved that, even in 
the vicinity of the forest, evaporation in the 
open was considerably greater than within the 
woods. The results are a9 follows : — 



Water evaporated. 

In the Open . . 

20 9 inches 

In the Forest .... 

0*5 „ 

Lower in forest than the open by 

11*4 inches 

Evaporation in forest expressed ) 1 


in the percentage of that in H 
the open . . . j j 

*7. 


The practical importance of this will be at once 
seen when it is recollected that the mineral 
food-supplies can only be taken up from the 
soil by the rootlets of plants when presented in 
the form of soluble salts. 

6 . As regards the Feeding of Streams and 
the Protection of the Soil . The action of forests 
is to retain in the soil a large proportion of the 
rainfall, which, by percolation to the lower 
layers and the subsoil, tends to feed the streams 
perennially, and to maintain a constant supply 
of moisture. That the mechanical action of 
rain in regard to washing away soil on steep 
elopes is interfered with by the crowns and 
stems of trees, has already been noted. But 
by the decomposition of dead foliage, etc., to 
form humus or mould, a strongly hygroscopic 
admixture is conveyed to the upper layer 
of the soil, thereby enabling it to imbibe and 
retain moisture with sponge-like capacity, and 


giving the latter time to percolate instead ol 
running off rapidly on sloping ground. The 
evaporating action of sun and wind is counter- 
acted by the leaf-canopy, which also prevents 
radiation of warmth at night. When large 
tracts of country are denuded of forest, increase 
of temperature during the days of summer, 
rapid radiation of warmth by night, diminished 
dew - formation in spring and summer, and 
unchecked evaporation of moisture (through 
insolatiou and the free play of winds), must be 
the inevitable results. Such consequences, 
involving serious agricultural disasters, might 
easily be pointed out in many parts of con- 
tinental Europe, Western Asia, and India ; 
references may, however, be made on these 
matters to the articles in the National Her tew, 
“Forest Science,” July 1889, p. 691, and the 
Edinburgh Review, “The Penury of Kussia,” 
January 1893. The latter instance is a 
terrible object-lesson regarding the indiscri- 
minate clearing of woodlands ; in the nine 
years ending in 1887 a decrease of no less 
than 101,861,668 acres took place in the area 
returned as woodlands, a great deal of which 
has simply become waste land. Forests tend 
to break the violence of the rainfall, retain 
temporarily a large proj»ortion on the stem and 
branches, from which it trickles to the ground, 
bind the soil by means of their roots ami the 
humus layer formed by the dead foliage, and 
imbibe and retain the moisture till it can 
gradually percolate to the lower strata for the 
maintenance of the beneficial perennial streams. 
In the alpine districts of southern Euroj* 
“ ban- forests ” are subject to special laws, being 
retained as protection against landslips, 
avalanches, etc. 

7. As regards General Hygienic Effect on the 
Atmosphere . — Whilst fresh clearance of forest 
tracts, especially in tropical and sub- tropical 
countries, induces fever and ague, the re-plant- 
ing of feverish localities, like the Campagna di 
Roma and the Tuscan marshes, has improved 
their climate. But these effects are more likely 
due to the degree of direct insolation, freely 
accorded in the one case, and counteracted iri the 
other, than to any hygienic property inherent 
in tree-growth. In the latter case the evalua- 
tion of stagnating soil- moisture owing to the 
transpiration through the foliage would of 
itself go far to remove causes of insalubrity. 

Ebermayer’s experiments showed tliat wood- 
land air bad most ozone in winter, which proves 
that the amount of ozone it retains can not be 
due to any chemical action of the foliage, for 
even the evergreen conifers only transpire 
during the winter period of rest But as in 
tbs decomposition of the carbonic acid of 
the air by tree- foliage from spring to autumn, 
the carbon is absorbed and oxygen set free, 
and as during the period of active vegetation 
the houTs of sunlight far outnumber those of 
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darkness — when oxygen is imbibed by the 
foliage, and carbon set free — it follows that, 
apart from their invaluable aesthetic influence, 
the planting of trees in towns and cities 
decidedly tends towards the purification of the 
air from its excess of carbonic acid ; trees and 
forests act like Alters in fact 

The Monetary Value of Forests and of Forest 
Produce . — In actuarial calculations affecting 
woodlands a somewhat lower rate of interest 
must bo adopted than is obtainable on ordinary 
investments, owing mainly to the social prestige 
which usually accompanies large wooded estates 
with good shooting, and also to the fact that 
timber and forest produce have hitherto 
steadily appreciated in value whilst other 
commodities have relatively depreciated ; this 
matter is well stated in Prof. G. Heyer’s 
Einlcituwj zur W aldiocrthrcchnung, 1883, pp. 
8-16. What rates of interest should be fixed 
on for a comjmriaon of the rentability of the 
agricultural or the sylvicultural utilisation of 
any soil depends on varying local conditions. 
Considering the much longer period elapsing 
between the formation and the realisation of 
timber crops, and the greater dangers to which 
they are meanwhile exjxjsed from wind, fire, 
insects, etc., a higher rate of interest might 
naturally be looked for ; but in most civilised 
countries, as a matter of fact, woodlands are 
practically confined to tracts which, cither from 
poverty of soil or other physical causes, are 
un suited for agricultural occupation, or pay 
better under timber. According to Heyer, 
whilst the ordinary rate of interest was from 4 
to 4fc per cent throughout Germany, the rate 
of interest for calculations relating to agricul- 
tural soils was 2 to 8 per cent, and that pre- 
scribed for sylvicultural calculations in the state 
forest# was from 2$ to 8 per cent The 
economic importance of the steady appreciation 
in Ike market value of forest produce is a feature 
that deserves attention, for this is bound to be 
accentuated in the future, seeing that whilst 
population and demands for timber, etc., are 
constantly increasing, the woodland area, and 
therefore the possibility of satisfying these de- 
mands easily, are constantly decreasing through- 
out the whole world. 

Prof. K. Gayer, in bis rectorial address before 
the university of Munich in 1889, Dcr Wald im 
Wechscl der Zcilen, page 15, states that the 34$ 
millions of acres of woodland in Germany annu- 
ally produce about 60,000,000 cubic meters of 
timber and fuel, and yield annually about 
£20,000,000 to £22,600,000, which at 2 per 
cent would make their capital value about 
£1,000,000,000. And, aooording to Weber, 
op. tit* page 85, it was found in 1875 that no 
less than 588,000 * persons were engaged in 
industries directly dependent on the timber 
trade, in addition to £4,150,000 being annually 
disbursed for various manipulations before the 


produce reached the buyer, and without reckon- 
ing costs of transport thereafter. 

The most valuable forests in the British 
empire are undoubtedly those of India, which 
yielded a revenue of £1,697,120 during the 
year 1908-1909. Even accepting 2 per cent as 
the rate of interest obtained, this would make 
their capital value about £85,000,000 ; but it 
is probably more. 

Even the 3,029,860 acres of woodland in 
the United Kingdom represent a very consider- 
able capital Taking the average period of 
rotation of the timber crops at 90 years, the 
rental of the land at 5s. per acre per annum, 
the cost of planting, etc., at £2 an acre, and the 
rate of interest at which the landowner is con- 
tent to work as 2$ per cent, their actual oost at 
the present, moment (treating them as ranging 
normally up to 90 /ears) would amount to 
(3,029,360 x £2 : 5s.) 1 ’025 tt **£20,652,661. 
But the timber and minor forest produce of 
home growth is entirely inadequate to supply 
the demands existing in Britain, as may be 
seen from the following statement showing the 
quantities of the chief imports during 1910, 
and the countries whence they were obtained : — 


Imports 

Wood and Timber. 

Loads. 

Approxi- 
mate Value. 

Hewn (in the round or spier e) 
From Russia. 

„ Sweden and Norway . 

,, Germany . 

„ United States . 

„ British E. India . 

„ Canada 
,, Other Countries . 

1,526, 1S8 
510, 15$ 
149,035 
164,545 
$G,4S4 
33,147 
1,220.513 

£ 

2.775.000 

927.000 

272.000 

299.000 
66,000 
60,000 

2.230.000 

Sawn or split , planed or 
dressed 

3,646,970 

6,629,000 



From Russia .... 

„ Sweden and Norway . 

„ United States . 

„ Canada 
„ Other Countries . 

2,877,503 

1,604,515 

435,584 

1,106,505 

139,322 

8.270.000 

4.610.000 

1.250.000 

8.180.000 
400,000 

i 

* 

6,163,429 

17,710,000 

i 

Furniture woods . 

Tons. 

270,431 

1,867,000 

Total for timber alone . • ! 


26,206^000™ 

Minor Produce 



Pulp of wood 

Gums, rosins, etc. 

Bark, etc., for tanners and 
dyers 

859,873 

108,117 

44,087 

4.003.000 

2.881.000 

306,000 


1,012,077 

7,190,000 

Cabinet and joiners’ work . 
Wood ware and turnery 

.... 

612,000 

1,726,000 

Total value of Imports 

.... 

85.734,000 

Exports— 

Rough, hewn, sawn, or 
split, and staves . 
Furniture, oabiuetwares, etc. 

Loads. 

22,083 

i 

129,000 

1,836,000 



1,965,000 

Excess of Imports over Ex- 
ports ..... 

.... 

33,769,000 
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These do not include cutch, gambier, caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha, willows, cork, peruvian 
bark, etc. , amounting to over £32,000 ,000 more. 

It would of course be a physical impossibility 
to produce the greater part of these imports in 
Britain, but there is no climatic reason why, 
at any rate, a considerable portion of the 
following timber should not be home grown : — 


Imported from Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany. 

Timber in the rough 
Converted Timber . 

Loads, 2,198,281 
„ 4,555,826 

£3,974,000 

18,092,000 

£17,006,000 

Total • 

Loads, 0,742,107 


Before enumerating the more important litera- 
ture touching on the economic aspects of forests, 
special and prominent mention must be given to 
the very masterly and complete short treatise on 
the history of forestry, and %he national-economic 
importance of forests and of forest-produce, which 
is comprised in the three articles on Forsten , con- 
tributed by Prof. M. Endres of Tubingen to the 
Handwtirterbuch der Stoats wissenchaften, edited 
by Conrad, Els ter, Lexis and Lbeni ug, 1898-1901. 

[Rau, LeJirbuch der Polit. Oekonomie, article 
*‘Forstwirthschaft,’ t byWagner-Nasse. — Schonberg, 
Uandbuch der Polit. Oekonomie , art, 44 Forstwirth- 
schaft,” by J. v. Helferich. — Lorey, Uandbuch der 
Forsticissenschaft , 1886, art, 44 Forstpolitik,” by 
J. Lehr. — Encyclopaedia Britannica, art, “ Forests.” 
— W. Schlich, Manual of Forestry, 1887, vol. i 
pp. 13-96. — Nineteenth Century , art, 44 W oodlauds,” 
July 1891. — Edinburgh Review , art, ‘ 4 The Penury 
of Russia,” January 1893. — J. Nishet, British 
Forest Trees , 1893, Preface and Introduction. — 
Roscher, Nationals konomie des Ackerbaues, etc., 
bk. iii. ch. iii. — Ein nationals konomisches Haupt- 
prinzip der Forstwirthschaft, 9th ed., 1878. — B. 
E. Fernon, Forest Influences, U.S.A., 1893. — 
Professor Isaac Bay ley Balfour, Address <m 
Forestry at the British Association, g D. (Biology), 
Oxford, 9th August 1894.] j. n. 

FORETHOUGHT. Forethought may be 
defined as that species of imagination which 
enables a man to realise at any given time his 
probable wants in the future. What is not 
immediately present to the senses cannot excite 
intense fear or desire unless it be vividly 
realised by the imagination. Without fore- 
thought, therefore, it would be impossible for 
a man to deny himself now in order that be 
might enjoy hereafter. He might desire riches 
as the means of instant enjoyment ; but he 
would not accumulate riches as the means 
either of enjoyment or of production in the 
future. Thus forethought is the necessary con- 
dition of all saving, and therefore of the forma- 
tion of capital. 

The degree of forethought i>ossessed by any 
raoe or individual is determined by causes too 
numerous and too obscure for complete enumera- 
tion. Among the more obvious of these causes 
b climate. In some countries the climate is so 
benign as to provide the means of life and of 
pleasure almost without any assistance from 


man, in others the olimate is so rigorous that, 
with the most pinching parsimony, only a barf 
existence can be gained. In neither ease cau 
we expect much forethought from the inhabit, 
ants. In the one case they are comfortable 
without forethought, in the other case no fore- 
thought could make them comfortable. More- 
over a luxurious climate relaxes, ami a frozen 
climate benumbs the intellectual powers. It 
is in the intermediate climates that man can do 
most to better his condition and has most 
mental energy to conceive and to desire 
improvement. 

Another influence which affects forethought 
is religion. Some religions have stimulated, 
others have repressed the natural instinct to 
enjoy the present which so often operates 
against forethought. It is true that the ascetic 
temper which condemns pleasure condemns also 
the pursuit of riches. Yet no communities 
have developed a higher degree of forethought 
than Scotland and New England, where an 
austere religion has been all but universally 
accepted. In such communities the enjoyment 
of the passing hour is doubly difficult, and the 
mind even of the ordinary man is forced to 
direct itself upon the future. A third in- 
fluence is government. Men will not deny 
themselves in order to attain a remote object 
unless they have fair grounds for hoping that 
their self-denial will bear fruit. Such grounds 
they can have only under a tolerably good 
government. A government which takes an 
undue proportion of the national means to fill 
its treasury, or which permits its servants to 
practise extortion, or which fails to defend 
public order against foreign assailants or 
domestic criminals, or which maintains the 
thoughtless in comfort at the charge of the pro- 
vident — still more a government which commits 
many of these faults — will etfectually weaken 
forethought, and may in tirno reduce the richest 
country to penury. On the other hand a good 
and orderly government will stimulate fore- 
thought to such an extent as to cause a steady 
accumulation of capital. Another influence 
is education. In so far as education weakens 
the force of momentary appetite, and strengthens 
the reflective and imaginative jxwera, it tends 
to increase forethought 

Yet another influence affecting forethought 
is the opportunity for safe and profitable invest- 
ment of savings. The motives to save are 
stronger whero savings can be not merely 
hoarded but so employed os to produce an 
immediate return. In this way the modern 
development of joint-stock companies has done 
much to diffuse forethought. But where fore- 
thought is general the accumulation of capita] 
will gradually lower the rate of interest and 
profit obtainable. Whether this process will 
ultimately weaken forethought by lessening its 
returns is a question which we are hardly in s 
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position to solve. We have not sufficient 
materials for judging the effect of a very low 
rate of interest continued for a very long time. 
As yet the rate even in the richest countries 
appears sufficient to stimulate forethought. A 
certain amount of saving has always been 
prompted by the need of a reserve fund against 
old age, sickness, or other calamity, and has 
therefore been independent of the attraction of 
interest, indeed where the rate of interest is low 
more must be saved for these purposes and for 
the benefit of children, to produce the same 
income. But such saving as is prompted by 
the desire to better one’s condition, to increase 
one’s income, must be discouraged as the future 
return to a given exertion of immediate self- 
denial becomes less and less. Saving of this 
kind was narrowly restricted in those states of 
society in which there were few modes of safe 
and lucrative investment. Much that would 
now be saved was then spent upon stately 
houses, large retinues, massive plate, and gay 
clothing. It is at all events possible that, as 
investments become less profitable, the taste for 
unproductive exj>enditure may become stronger. 
Taking mankind as a whole, it may safely be 
said that they are deficient in forethought. 
Vet there are many individuals whose fore- 
thought is excessive. Forethought is not, like 
truth or justice, a virtue of which one cannot 
have too much. It is a faculty which needs to be 
balanced by other faculties. Men defective in a 
healthy power of enjoyment or constitutionally 
timid or stunted in feeling by early privation do 
frequently over-estimate the future in comparison 
with the present, and persevere in this error until 
they are ready to descend into the grave. In 
such men the habit of looking to the future has 
become a disease fatal to happiness and pernicious 
to their higher nature. Nay, it sometimes 
goes so far as to defeat its own object, the 
accumulation of riches. For the miser will 
deny himself the recreation and even the food 
needful to his full efficiency as a producer. The 
firm and tranquil temper which can duly balance 
the future with the prescut may not always 
tend to the greatest individual accumulation, 
but it is most conducive to the general well- 
being. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , bk. ii. cb. 
iii., Of the Accumulation of Capital. — Mill, Prin- 
ciples of Political iSftWKWty, bk. i. ch. xi. ; On the * 
Law of the Increase of Capital. — Marshall, Prin - 
ciples of Economics, bk. iv. ch. vii., On the Growth 
of Wealth. — Bagebot, Economic Indies.] 

F. o. M. 

FORFEITURE is the loss of property or of 
righto in consequence of some act or omission on 
the part of the owner of the property or of the 
person in whom the right was vested. Forfeit- 
ure of leasehold property in consequence of a 
breach of covenant on the part of the lessor is 
now comparatively rare, as recent legislation 


enables the lessee in most cases to remedy the 
breach before the lessor can enforce his right 
(see Entry, Right of). Forfeiture may occur 
through the non-observance of a condition im- 
posed by the will or settlement under which 
property is held (c.g. when property is given over 
to a third person in the event of the tenant for 
life, remarrying, or changing his religion or his 
name, or becoming a bankrupt, etc.), e. s. 

Formerly, when a man was convicted of 
treason or felony, he forfeited all his property 
both real and personal. By a barbarous legal 
fiction his blood was said to be corrupted so 
that descent could not be traced through him, 
and upon his execution his children had no claim 
to his land. It therefore escheated to the lord 
in cases of felony and to the crown in cases of 
treason. It was thus that the demesne of the 
crown was so often enlarged when great land- 
owners suffered for treason. The personal pro- 
perty, whether of the traitor or of the felon, 
passed to the crown immediately upon his con- 
viction. This aggravation of punishment was 
objectionable on many grounds. If the felon or 
traitoraet ually suffered death, any further punish- 
ment was unnecessary. Forfeiture of property 
in such a case bore most hardly on the innocent 
widow and children. If the punishment of 
death were remitted there was the further 
inconvenience of taking away a man’s livelihood 
and adding to his temptations as soon as he 
was set at large. Lastly the penalty of forfeit- 
ure acted as a temptation to rulers to seek the 
oonviction of a wealthy accused person. For 
these reasons it had often been condemned by 
theoretical writers before it was abolished by 
the act 33 & 34 Viet. c. 23. Under this 
act, however, a person convicted of felony and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment or 
upwards is still liable to forfeit any office under 
the crown, any ecclesiastical benefice, any place 
in a corporation, or any pension which he may 
hold. 

Another case of forfeiture occurs when the 
lessee of land breaks a covenant in his lease to 
which a proviso for re-entry is attached. In 
such a case the lessor could formerly sue on the 
covenant without more ado. But by the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act of 1881 (44 
& 45 Viet. c. 41) he must now serve on the 
lessee a notice specifying the particular breach 
complained of, and require him to remedy the 
breach or make compensation. Only if the 
lessee fails to comply within a reasonable time 
can he enforce his right of re-entry, and even 
then the court has full discretion to grant the 
lessee relief on reasonable terms. These pro- 
visions do not apply to the breach of a covenant 
against underletting, or to the case of non-pay- 
ment of rent Indeed they are only intended 
to protect the lessee against forfeiture in cases 
where it is an excessive penalty, and thus to 
increase his reasonable security. 
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Under the feudal land law a freehold tenant 
might forfeit his land by certain breaches of 
the conditions on which he held it 

Smugglers are still liable to forfeiture 
of the goods smuggled, in addition to other 
penalties. 

The Post Office Savings Bank regulations 
decree the forfeiture of deposits in other savings 
banks which are concealed at the time the Post 
Office account is opened, in spite of the deposi- 
tor’s declaration to the contrary. Partial for- 
feiture to the National Debt Commissioners 
under this rule are of constant occurrence. 

[Sir James Stephen’s History of the Criminal 
Law of England, vol. i. pp. 487-489. — Goodeve, 
Modem Law of Reed Property . — Williams, Ixtw 
of Real Property . — Wood fall, Law cf Landlord 
and Tenant . — The Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act , 1881, ed. Clark and Brett or 
ed. Wolstenholme.] r. c. m. 

FORGED TRANSFER. The risk to which 
buyers of shares, stock, or debentures transfer- 
able by deed of transfer were formerly exposed, 
owing to the possibility of the vendor’s signature 
on the transfer being forged, has been consider- 
ably reduced by the Forged Transfer Acts of 
1891 and 1892. These acts enable companies 
and local authorities to make compensation to 
persons to whom certificates have been issued 
in pursuance of such forged transfers, and have 
already been very widely adopted. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the adoption of 
the acts is purely voluntary, and that in the 
case of companies who refuse to recognise the 
rights of defrauded purchasers, the old state of 
things continues. E. s. 

FORGERY. “There is,” says Mr. Justice 
Stephen {History of the Criminal Law , vol. iii. 
p. 186), “no statutory definition of forgery. 
The common law definition is making a false 
document with intent to defraud.” Making 
includes, not merely the composition of an entire 
document, but also altering a document or sign- 
ing it in the name of another person. Intent 
to defraud is presumed to exist if at the time 
of making there wa3 in existence a specific 
person capable of being defrauded thereby. 
There are as many kinds of forgery as there are 
Instruments which can be forged. Forgery 
was a misdemeanour at common law. 

The first severe statute directed against for- 
gery is the 5 Elis. c. 14. In the 18th centuiy 
the use of paper money and the increase of 
trade gave an impetus to forgery which it was 
sought to counteract by statutes making many 
forms of forgery capital. The law was miti- 
gated by the Act 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. 
a 66, and again by the Act 7 Will. IV. and 
% Viet c. 84, but forgery of the great seal re- 
mained treason and capital until 1861, in which 
year the statute law relating to forgery was 
consolidated by the Forgeiy Act 1861 (24 k 25 
Viet «. 98). Forgeiy of the great seal, of 


securities in the publio funds, of bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, wills, and certain other 
documents, is punishable by penal servitude 
for life. Other kinds of forgery are punishable 
with maximum terms of fourteen and seventeen 
years’ penal servitude respectively. Forgery of 
a trade mark makes the offender liable to two 
y oars' imprisonment with hard labour. The 
making or assessing of instruments or paper 
for forging bank-notes is also severely punished. 
In general the uttering of a forged document, 
i.e. the offering or disposing of a forged docu- 
ment knowing it to be forged, is punishable as 
severely as the act of forging. The scope of 
forgery increases with the multiplication of 
documents consequent on the advance of civilisa- 
tion, and the progress of science perhaps affords 
as many new expedients to the forger as safe- 
guards to the public. These considerations 
may perhaps justify the great severity of even 
the modem law of forgery. 

[For the present state of the law of forgery see 
Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law, Arts. 855-366, 
and for its development see Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Law, vol. iii. pp. 180-188.] F. c. M. 

FORMA LEONI, Vincenzo (18th cent), a 
man of much learning, born and lived at 
Venice. 

Saggio sulla Nautica dei Venexiani con una 
iUustrctione di alcune carte idrograJicJu della 
Biblioteca di 8. Marco in Venezia, dimostranti 
I'Isole Antilie prima della scoperta di Cristqforo 
Colombo, Venezia, 1785 (translated into French 
by Chev. Dr. H4nier, Veuise, 1788). — Storia filo - 
sofica e politica della Navigations \ del commercu, 
t dellc colonic degli antichi , nel Mar Nero, 
Venezia, 1788 (id. id., Venise, 1791). a. b. 

FORMARIAGE, Droit df„ This was a 
feudal right of the French lords to exact a pay- 
ment from a female serf when she married eithei 
a freeman or the serf of another lord. H. i.. 

FORONDA, Valentin dr. In his Afis - 
celdnea (Madrid, 1787), in his Cartas sobre los 
astmios mas exquisiios de la economia politica. 
(Letters on the most interesting questions of 
Political Economy) (Madrid, 1794), and in his 
Cartas sobre la polida (Letters on Policy). 
(Madrid, 1801). Foronda was one of the first 
to popularise the new economic ideas in Spain. 
He advocates commercial and industrial laissez- 
faire, and opposed all measures coutrary to free 
trade, “the pole star which ought always to 
be kept in sight.” 

[Colmeiro’s Biblioteca de lot Economistas 
Espafloles, p. 87.] b. ca. 

FORONDA, Valentino— name used by 
Fabbroni, Giovanni, in publishing his letters: 

Della prosperity naamiale, deU' equilibria del 
commercio e delV istitwione dells doganc, Firenze. 
Tofani, 1789. [v. T. 1° of the Scritti di Pttbblica 

Economia di Giovanni Fabbroni, pp.83-110). 

FORSTER, Nathaniel, D.D, (1726*of 
1727-1790), rector of All Saints, Colchester* 
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Besides some sermons and a pamphlet on 
W Likes, he wrote An Enquiry into the causes of 
the Present High Price of Provisions , 1767, and 
an Answer to Sir John Dalrymple's pamphlet 
upon the Exportation of Wool , 1783. Perhaps 
the best parts of the Enquiry are the arguments 
against breeding horses instead of oxen for farm 
work, and on explanation of the effect of en- 
closures upon the price of pigs, poultry, and 
eggs. The economic arguments are weakened 
by his neglect of the rate of wages, and by his 
treatment of wealth and money as synonymous. 
In his pamphlet on wool he strongly objects to 
the exportation of raw wool, on account of home 
manufactures, which, he argues, would in con- 
sequence rise in price and be undersold by foreign 
goods. 

[European Magazine, vol. xvii., 320. — Diction- 
ary qf National Biography. —McCulloch, Litera- 
ture of Political Economy .] k. a. r. 

FORTI, E., was, from 1875 to 1878, editor of 
the Giomale degli Economists , at Padua, and a 
strong supporter of the “ socialists of the chair. ” 

V Axiom economica del Parlamento , dal 23 
Nov. 1874 al 20 Giugno 1875, e dal 15 Nov. 
1875 al 26 Luglio 1876. — Giom. degli Economisti , 
Padova, 1875 e 1876. a. b. 

FORTREY, Samuel (1622-1681), author of 
England "s Interest and Improvement consisting in 
the increase of the Store and Trade of this King- 
dom , Cambridge, 3663, was gentleman of tbe 
chamber to Charles II., clerk of the deliveries of 
the ordnance in the Tower, and a bailiff in the 
Corporation of the Great. Level. He belonged 
to a family of Flemish refugees, who had settled 
»« merchants in London. In his tract he 
writes in favour of immigration, inclosure, and 
a reform of the coinage, and urges that the king 
should set the fashion of preferring English- 
made goods to foreign manufactures, which 
should further be discouraged by high import 
duties. Subsequent mercantilist writers very 
frequently quoted an account which Fortrey 
says he obtained from a “ particular not long 
since delivered in to the king of France/’ This 
gives a detailed list, of the English imports into 
France, and the French exports to England, 
making the total value of the imports from 
England £1,000,000, and that of the exports 
to England £2,600,000. Fortrey and his 
followers concluded that this showed that 
England lost £1,600,000 a year by her trade 
with France. The tract was reprinted in 1673, 
1713, 1744, in Whitworth’s Tracts on Trade 
and Commerce , 1778, and in Lord Overstone’s 
Select Tracts (vol. on “Commerce”) 1856. 

[ Dictionary qf National Biography .] B. c. 

FORTUNATO, Nicolo (living at Naples in 
•nd of 18 th century), was one of those writers 
who, after studying carefully tbe evils then 
afflicting the kingdom of Naples, and the true 
•onrees of its wealth, pointed out tho proper 
remedies and tbe way in which to put theory 


into practice. According to him economics are 
a part of philosophy, and may be divided 
between public economy (proper to a prince), 
and private (proper to families), which is 
limited to individuals. Fortunato dwelt on 
the true sources of public wealth, pointing out 
England as the example in this, the principles 
of economic science being well known there, 
and practised by the encouragement of agri- 
culture, by permitting free exports of produce, 
by keeping the carrying trade to the national 
shipping, etc. He. criticised the system oi 
taxation then maintained in the kingdom of 
Naples, and proposed an equitable basis of 
custom-house duties, the abolition of internal 
tolls, and a uniform assessment for the taxes. 
He showed the necessity of a census of the 
population, and supported — like Gianni and 
Neri in Tuscany, though less fortunate than 
they, as they saw their ideas put into practice 
— the free export of corn. 

RifUssioni intomo al commercio antico e mo- 
demo del Regno di Napoli , di Nicola Fortunate, 
Napoli, 1760. a. b. 

FORTUNE, E. F. Thomas, stockbroker, 
authorof Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, 
1796, which ran to seventeen editions; of A 
Concise and Authentic History of the Bank of 
England , with Dissertations on Metals and Coin, 
Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange, 179 /(trans- 
lated into French 1798 t a third edition issued 
in 1802) intended to defend the bank against 
adverse rumours caused by a temporary stoppage 
of cash payments ordered by government and 
sanctioned by parliament ; and of National Life 
Annuities, comprising all the Tables and every 
necessary information contained in the act qf 
Parliament for granting the same , 1808. 

[Brit. Mus. Catalogue . — Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors , 1816.] k. q. p. 

FOSSOMBRONI, Vittorio, Count (about 
1 800), professor in the university of Pavia. 

Idee sui vincoli commerciali. Lettera d’ un 
professor© dell* Universita di Pavia (1 Giugno 
1804). (e. Fabroni’s Scritti, etc., pp. 336-417.) 

a. B. 

FOSTER, John Leslie (d. 1842), grandson 
of Anthony Foster, lord chief b&ron of Ireland, 
was an Irish judge, and member of parliament 
on the Tory side for Dublin University 1807- 
1812, for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 1816, for 
Armagh 1818-1820, for Louth 1824, 1826. 
He spoke frequently (see Hansard under above 
years) chiefly on Irish subjects, such as Catholic 
Relief, Irish Grand Juries, and the Irish Insur- 
rection Bill. He wrote an Essay on the Principle 
of Commercial Exchanges, more particularly on 
the Relations between England and Ireland , 
1804. Through an argument against the old 
theory that the wealth of a nation is propor- 
tionate to the excess of its exj^orts over its 
imports, in which he allows that the balance of 
debt is distinct firora the balance of trade, bt 
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proceeds to a discussion of the financial relations 
then subsisting between England and Ireland ; 
he describes, in an original way, the loss su fibred 
by Ireland through remittances to absentees 
and the interest of her debt payable in England, 
which caused an increase of imports and a decrease 
of exports ; and he concludes with an argument 
to show that the rate of exchange does not de- 
pend on the balance of debt but on the cost of 
transmitting specie, and with a description of 
the monetary evils caused by bank restriction. 
The first chapter treats of the general principles 
governing the balance of trade, showing that 
foreign expenditure and other international 
financial relations help to produce the balance 
of debt of which the balance of trade forms only 
a part, if the larger part ; that the balance of 
trade, whether favourable or unfavourable, can 
never be permanent, as the varying value of the 
circulating medium, which is here treated on 
the same footing as any other commodity, will 
always restore the equilibrium. The old theory 
that the wealth of a nation is proportionate to 
the excess of exports over imports is replaced 
by an argument to show that such excess is a 
loss to the nation, being the payment without 
return for foreign expenditure. The following 
proposition sums up the argument : “ If the 
ex}>orts to all the world could be added to the 
amount of specie exported, they would be found 
equal to the amount of imports and of foreign 
expenditure.” The rest of the essay is devoted 
to the financial relations of Ireland with Eng- 
land, and deals less with general principles than 
with existing facts. Ireland's foreign expendi- 
ture is shown to be a loss to her : remittances 
to absentees cause industry, but, the produce 
of this industry being exported without return, 
Ireland, though not being ruined, cannot ac- 
cumulate capital but spends her savings on 
the absentees ; while the raising of Irish loans 
in England interferes, by introducing an un- 
natural supply of specie into Ireland, with the 
natural relation between exports and iru[>orts 
and specie. Irish imports are increased and 
exports diminished in proportion to the balance 
of debt. The effects of bank restriction are 
then adversely discussed, and the rates of ex- 
change explained as depending on the cost of 
transmitting specie, not, as hitherto generally 
believed, on the balance of debt. In the case 
of Ireland the rate of exchange is unfavourable, 
owing to English trade regulations which 
increase the cost of transmission, though the 
balance of debt is favourable. The essay closes 
with a detailed view of the causes of and the 
remedies for the excessive issue of paper money 
in Ireland, shows that only inconvertible paper 
can be issued in excess, and recommends the 
regulation of the issue by law. The whole 
essay is distinguished by clearness of style, by 
lucid reasoning, and by enlightened views. 

[Times, July 18, 1842. — See M‘Culloch’s 


Literature of Political Economy for notice of 
remarks on Irish absentees.] x. a. P. 

FOSTERLAND. Land set apart to provide 
a sustenance for a particular person or persons. 

[Cowkl’s Interpreter.'] a. k. 8. 

FOTHER. Seo Measures and Weights. 

FOUAGE, or Feu age, the French equivalent 
of our hearth- tax. The most famous, though 
not the earliest, imposition of this tax was 
under Charles V., when it provoked numerous 
revolts, aud Charles was induced to abolish it 
oil his deathbed. But the fouage remained a 
provincial impost in Brittany, and the extra- 
ordinary injustice of its assessment was the 
groat subject of discussion at the meeting of 
estates of Brittany in 1788, where, according 
to some writers, the Revolution really began. 

[For the fouage in Brittany, see Bertrand de 
Moleville, Memoir <* Parlicidiers, i. p. 30.] 

B. L. 

FOUCQUET, Nicolas (1615-1680), began 
public life under the auspices of Richelieu, and, 
after the death of the Cardinal, continued to 
enjoy the protection of his successor Mazarin, 
and was created Marquis of Belle Isle. He was 
successively made minister of state, superin- 
tendent of finance, and general attorney in the 
jiarliament of Paris ; finally he was arrested in 
1601 on a charge of embezzlement The ques- 
tion of his euljiability is doubtful : he had 
incurred the persistent aversion of Louis XIV., 
acting under the hostile influence of Colbert, 
and was sentenced to the confiscation of all his 
property and to perpetual banishment, which 
the king “commuted” into perj»etual confine- 
ment. Foucquet died in 1080, after fifteen 
years’ captivity, during which h* composed 
several works of piety and the Defenses de M, 
Foucquet (15 vols. 1605-1667). Some of his 
old friends, among others La Fontaine and 
Madame de S^vigne, remained faithful to him 
until the end. 

The study of his trial is interesting on account 
of the light it sheds on the management, and 
also the mismanagement, of French finance 
under Louis XIV. 

[Cheruel, Mbrvoires sur la vie publupie et privle 
de Foucquet 2 vols. — Pierre Cl&nent, liistoire 
de Colbert . — Nicolas Foucquet (2 vols. 1890) by 
M. Lair, who has printed several unpublished 
documents on this subject. A very complete 
account, based ou M. Lair’s book, will be found in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (1st and 15th 
December 1890).] e. ca. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. These insti- 
tutions illustrate the dangers of attempting to 
gratify charitable impulses without due regard 
to consequences. Foundling hospitals relieve 
after more or less of inquiry, and with more or 
less of restriction, children whose parents can- 
not or will not support them. Some tim es they 
are voluntary institutions, sometimes main- 
tained and directed by the state, sometimes 
they receive only illegitimate children, as it 
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the case with the Foundling Hospital in 
London, sometimes children born in wedlock 
as well. Their object is threefold, viz. (1) 
that child-murder and exposure may be pre- 
vented, as being without excuse ; (2) that a 
better training £nd education may be given to 
the children than would be given by the 
parents ; (3) that a retreat may be found for 
the victims of seduction. What are their 
effects t 

Malthus has pointed out the excessive mor- 
tality which the system occasions. Ho found 
that in the Maison des Enfants Trouvca at St. 
Petersburg, in spite of every precaution, the 
number of deaths was almost incredibly high. 
At the London Foundling Hospital, in the 
middle of the 18th century, the system was 
adopted of taking all comers ; as a result, in a 
little less than four years 14,934 were received, 
of whom but 4400 lived to be apprenticed ; and, 
as a further result, large numbers died whilst 
being carried to the hospital from every part 
of England by unscrupulous contractors. The 
same writer has shown that they infallibly give 
encouragement to vice. Not only do they 
remove one of the must powerful motives to 
conduct, viz. a dread of public opinion, but 
they also guarantee an escajHj from the responsi- 
bilities of jwitemity ; thus marriage is discour- 
aged and illicit unions are encouraged. Lastly, 
they help to lower wages, “ by artificially in- 
creasing the number of apprentices/’ for ‘‘the 
demand for labour among the legitimate part 
of the society must be proportionally dimin- 
ished, the difficulty of supporting a family 
increased, and the best encouragement to 
marriage removed.” In answer to the argu- 
ment that they diminish exposure and infanti- 
cide, Malthus remarks, “An occasional child- 
murder from false shame is saved at a very high 
price, if it can only be done by the sacrifice of 
wmo of the best and most useful feelings of the 
human heart, in a great part of the nation/* 

Those criticisms on a system of foundling 
hospitals are borne out by a consideration of 
the history of these institutions in England and 
France. The London Foundling Hospital was 
established in 1741 by Captain Coram for the 
“maintenance and education of exposed and 
deserted young children/' At first admission 
was restricted owing to want of funds, but by 
a resolution of parliament, 6th April 1756, the 
maintenance of the hospital was undertaken by 
the nation, and the gates were thrown ojien to 
receive all children who should be offered. On 
the first day 117 were admitted, in the next 
three years and ten mouths no fewer than 
14,934, at the end of which time parliament 
withdrew its subsidy. The present practice of 
the hospital is to admit only illegitimate 
children, under one year old, who are not 
paupers, are the first-born of their mothers, 
*nd whose fathers are unknown or not, from 


whatever cause, liable for their maintenance, 
A total of 504 children is received, of whom 
the younger are put out to nurse in the country 
and 330 are educated in the hospital itself. 

France differs from England, fundamentally, 
in the fact that desertion is not an offence in 
that country, unless it be accompanied by 
injury or risk to the child. By the decree of 
18th January 1811, every arr&ndmement was 
to contain a hospice for foundlings, and to every 
hospice was to be attached one of the famous 
tours for their reception. In these tours any 
child might be placed without risk of identifi- 
cation, and become henceforward the ward of 
the state. As a result, in 1833 no fewer than 
136,943 children were maintained at the public 
expense, which led to successive acts of the 
legislature reducing the number of tours, and 
the facilities for desertion, till in 3 358 the 
figure stood at 76,520. The tours are now 
abolished, but all children are received A bureau 
ouvert without restriction. 

[The criticisms of Malthus may be seen in his 
Principles qf Population. — The History of the 
London Foundling Hospital has been written by 
Brownlow (1858). — The various provisions, etc., for 
Enfants Trouvis in France are set forth in Regime 
et Legislation de V Assistance PuMique et Privfe 
en France, by L6on Bequet, Die Annengeselz - 
gehung Frankreichs , by the Freiherr v. Beitzenst ein 
(Schrn oiler’s Stoats - und sodalwissensnhaftliche 
Forschungm, vi. 4), and Legislation Charitable , 
by A. de Watteville.] L. b. p. 

FOURIER, Charles (1772-1837) born at 
Besan^n, died at Paris. He was one of the 
best- known French socialists, the founder of 
the school which takes its name from him 
( fccole fouriAriste socUtaire ou phalansterienne). 
Personally he was mild and sympathetic, possess 
ing a singularly rich vein of imagination. His 
father was a linen-draper, and lie himself was 
ruined when the city of Lyons was besieged by 
Chalicr in October 1793. He had joined, like 
Jacquard, the army of the Count do Precy, 
who defended that city against the Convention. 
Fourier was fortunate enough to escape the 
scaffold, but he had to enlist, and passed two 
years under the colours. Having retired from 
active service, he started in life afresh in 1799, 
at Marseilles, as a commercial traveller attached 
to a house of business, and after that time 
was never out of employment, though this 
might be in a very humble capacity, living in the 
most quiet manner, his only amusements being 
the dreams on which the doctrines of his school 
were based. Fourier’s disposition was gentle and 
conciliatory, and though his system might call up 
a smile, it never provoked hostility either before 
or after his death. Fourier commenced thinking 
out his system as early as 1799, but it wasnot till 
1808 that his first work, a single volume in 8vo, 
appeared, entitlea ThAorie des quatre mouvemmts 
st des destinies gin&'aUs (2nd ed. 1841). This 
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contains what he proudly called his discovery. 
He sets forth in this that our planet is destined 
to exist for 80,000 years, of which 40,000 are 
occupied with ascending, and 40,000 equally 
with descending vibrations. The first 6000 
years are occupied with the movement upwards 
out of chaos. They contain seven successive 
periods of retrogression : (a) the series of con- 
fusion (shadowing — happiness) ; (6) the savage 
state j (c) th© patriarchal ; («/) barbarism — of 
progress; (<?) civilisation (that in which we live) ; 
(/) garantisme (a state in which we are under 
protection) ; finally (g) series merely sketched 
out (the twilight of happiness). The 85,000 
years which follow are designated * ‘the ascend- 
ing harmonies.” They contain nine periods: 
first, the series of simple combinations (the 
dawn of happiness) ; then seven composite 
ascending senes ; finally, one entitled “ First 
septigeneaie creation, advancing to perfection.” 
The world will then enter (in 35,000 or 38,000 
years) into the apogee of happiness. This is 
to last about 8000 years. After this the 
descending period (40,000 years) is to commence, 
which is to be passed through in an order 
symmetrically corresponding with the ascending 
period. Then the author, with a boldness 
of conception which disdains to indicate the 
course of the investigations which led him 
to this marvellous discovery, foresees, in an 
epoch comparatively nearer to our own, that 
is to say about 10,000 years distant, the 
advent of a “ Northern Crown ” (resembling 
the ring of Saturn) which, “ through the 
influence of this crown, will usher in the disin- 
fecting the oceans, and the perfuming them 
by means of the boreal fluid and an aromatic 
dew.” This blessed result will last al>out 
40,000 years, for the author, whose exactness 
is most conscientious, lets us know that all 
these figures respecting periods are based on the 
division of the whole into eighths. It is true 
that when the 40,000 years of the ascending 
period are added to the 40,000 years of the 
descending period, the 8000 years which form 
“a central or amphiharmonic period,” and 
occupy the very centre of the existence of the 
earth, are omitted. It is indeed sad that this 
should be the case, for this period, 8000 years 
of perfect felicity, is the apogee of happiness. 

But all will desire to know what the four 
Movements are which Fourier indicates. These 
are “the social, the animal, the organic, and 
the material.” Ten years later Fourier per- 
ceived that he had omitted one, which he 
describes as “the Aromatic,” that is to say, 
“ the system of the distribution of the aromas 
which sway men and animals, and fonn the 
germs of winds and epidemics, governing the 
sexual relations of the stars, and furnishing the 
specific characters of the different species.” It 
should not be forgotten that f ourier regards the 
stars as having a life of their own. They aro 


born and die. The moon is a dead planet, « 
corpse. Our own planet, as has been seen, will 
live for 80,000 yearn (more or less, within an 
eighth) and then will die. Fourier explains 
the way the stars come into existence in a note. 
A star may be generated : fl) Self-generated 
from a simple star through its north and south 
poles ; (2) from another star through the con- 
trasting poles ; (3) from intermediaries, as the 
tuberose comes into existenoe from throe aromas 
( Terre-sud, Herschell - nord , and Soleil - sud ). 
To return to our poor planet which has to wait 
88,000 years for complete happiness. The most 
eminent disciples of Fourier (V. Consul erant, 
H. Renaud, and Hennequin, for example) have 
not followed him in his description of the future 
of the universe. They have contented them 
selves with accepting the organisation of society 
heralded by their leader. What is this organisa- 
tion of society ? Fourier starts from the position 
that neither passions nor inclinations are evil 
in themselves. What renders them so is the 
medium through which they develop. In a 
complete condition of harmony — it is thus that 
Fourier designates the final end to be attained — 
every passion will contribute its share to the 
general good, a prosperity so perfect that those 
who are the most difficult to pleas© will be 
satisfied a hundredfold. In his system there is 
no appeal t6 self-devotion, but to the most 
unrestrained desires, to the most unbridled 
[Hussions. Men and women arc to be classified 
in accordance with their inclinations. Fourier 
expects to raise work from mere drudgery, as it 
is under our miserable state of civilisation, to 
lieing pleasant and attractive. To attain this he 
would have for the motive - power, not a smise 
of duty, nor even self-interest, but the passions. 
If every one only works as his fancy and his 
inclinations lead him all will lie well. In order 
to reach this result he divides the worker into 
series and groups, and utilises their d fecta. 
Even their vices become, when arranged in 
harmony, useful stimulants. It would be 
somewhat tedious to follow Fourier through all 
the details of an organisation of society which, 
while most original, yet unfortunately panders 
to the physical appetites in a manner which 
renders his writings sometimes of dubious 
propriety. He extends the idea of the family 
in a singular manner. Thus a woman was to 
be allowed several husbands — a spouse, a father 
to her children, and a favourite, besides mere 
possessors — under different titles and with 
different rights, but all variable, according to 
taste or caprice. The man also is not in these 
matters bound to a very strict life. According 
to Fourier this liberty of love is to make an 
end to the vice and the hypocrisy of our 
civilisation. But would not this condition ol 
things be itself a state of vice 1 Aocording to 
our socialist this would not be the case, for in 
the state of harmony that which is vice to tts 
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becomes virtue, and vice versa . As will be seen, 
Fourier has treated morality in the same easy- 
going style that he has treated natural science. 

From the point of view of an economist 
and an administrator, Fourier organises the 
Phalange, which was to take the place of the 
Commune . The Phalange has for its centre 
(dwelling, workshop, school, town hall, and 
everything else) the Phalanstery , in which a 
life in common is carried on under certain rules 
which recall those of our early monasteries. 
The workers of each phalange, divided into 
aeries, groups, or sub-groups, according to their 
inclinations, are to go out to work as soldiers 
go out to drill. The individual disappears, and 
is replaced by the groups. Thanks to this 
marvellous organisation which through its per- 
fection foresees everything, and provides for 
every want, prosperity replaces }>overty, cheer- 
fulness replaces all cares and troubles, good 
order aud morality, as interpreted by 
Fourier, vice and crime. The chief of each 
phalange is entitled the Unarque ; three or four 
phalanges when united are placed under the 
charge of a * Duarque , twelve phalanges under 
thatof Triarotte , and thus onwards to Tctrarqurs, 
Pentarqucs, Ejcarques , up to the Omnfarque who 
governs the entire system of the phalanges 
(Fourier makes their mini her 2,985,984, neither 
more nor less). The omniarch is the sole 
ruler of our globe, and decides to live at 
Constant inople, which is to become the capital 
city of this wot Id. He has to look after all these 
dignitaries, both small and great, the elected 
commissioners, etc. etc. The group or snh- 
group ought to be composed of at least nine 
persons ; t he series includes from twenty-four 
to thirty- two groups or sub-groups. The 
number of the series of each phalange is 
not fixed. In this happy community there are 
neither to be courts of justice nor judges. How 
could these ho needed since every error or crime, 
as we might term it, is a useful motive power. 
There is to be a division of profits in each 
phalange, as profits are to reach the consumer 
by means of exchanges, aud not through any 
authoritative distribution. Capital is to be 
preserved in this stage, and the profits in the 
phalanges to go by shares. The division was 
to be between capital four- twelfths, labour five- 
twelfths, and ability throe- twelfths. But how 
can consumption regulate production in this 
medium in which there is nothing to direct 
any one to useful labour except his instincts, 
his feelings, or his passions ? Fourier has 
omitted to inform ns. One has to feel that 
in working through &U this detail our author 
has never troubled himself about any crisis, 
whether caused by Man or Nature. All that 
we hays stated and a vast deal more is to be 
found with but few exceptions in the work he 
wrote when launching his scheme! whioh bears 
the title of the Thforie dee quatre mottvmettis. 


[Fourier, however, went into more circumstantial 
details in other works, as Le traits de V association 
doi&estique agricole ou attraction industriclle, 
2 vole. 8vo, 1822; reprinted in 1841-48 in 4 
volumes under the title of ThSorie del units uni - 
verselle, , Le nouveau monde industriel et socUtaire 
etc., 1 vol. 8vo, 1829. Two other editions have 
followed, the last (the 3rd) in 1848. — PHgts et 
charlalanisme des secies de Saint Simon et 
d' Owen, 8vo, 1831, and finally La/ausse Industrie 
morceUe , rtpugjiante, mensongSre , et V antidote V In- 
dustrie naturelle, combinee, at tray ante, vSridique, 
etc., 1836-86, 1 vol. of 840 pages. Periodical 
journals were also established to spread a know- 
ledge of the societary doctrine. (1 ) Le Phatanstere , 
1832-34, which became (2) La Phalange , 1835- 
1843, transformed after the death of Fourier into 
(3) La democratic paci/tque . This was the best 
known of all. It was suppressed by the coup d'ltat 
of 2nd December 1851. Fourier has been followed 
by many disciples both in France and in other 
countries, and a larger number still have adopted 
his ideas of social organ isation. The best known 
of these is M. Victor Considerant, still vigorous at 
the age of eighty-live (written in 1893), hardy 
mountaineer as he is. All of Fourier’s disci pies have 
followed peaceful methods of propagating their 
ideas, and like their master, have lived generally 
respected. Attempts to establish phalansteries have 
beenmadeat varioustimes,but withoutsuccess. At 
Cond4-sur-Vesgres, and in 1832-33 at the expense 
of MM. Baudet-Dudlary and Devay brothers, who 
were disciples of the school, at Citeaux, in the 
buildings of the old abbey (a good choice so far). 
This last effort, under the guidance and at the 
excuse of the brothers Young, was made in 
Algeria, T Union du Sig, which afterwards was 
transformed into an ordinary business enterprise. 
In Texas, the colony was under the management 
of M. Victor Considerant. The FAMiusxfcRR 
( q.v .) at Guise borrows part of its regulations from 
Fourier. But these appear to be based on those 
laws which Fourier in his turn had borrowed from 
that natural organisation which political economy 
describes, see Ch. Gide’s “Charles Fourier ” in 
Gu ill an min’s Petite BibHothique Boon. ; also 
J. S. Mill’s Principles qf Pd, Econ ,, vol. i. bk. ii. 
chap. i. §§ 8, 4.] a. c. f. 

“Communism,” Professor H. Sidgwick remarks 
( Principles qf Pol . Econ. t bk. iii. ch. vii.), “is 
generally regarded as an extreme form of socialism, 
in which the most thoroughgoing antagonism to the 
institution of private property is manifested. . . . 
The proposal to organise society on a communistic 
plan, so as to distribute the annual produce of the 
labour and capital of the community either in 
equal shares, or in shares varying not according to 
the deserts, but according to the needs of the re- 
cipient, is one of which the serious interest has 
now passed away ; though & generation ago it 
had not a few adherents, and was supported with 
earnestness and ability by more than one com- 
petent writer.” 

FOURPENCE ob GROAT. The first 
English silver coin of greater value than the 
penny ; called a groat or gross© because of its 
rise. 
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Value. 

Reign. 

Year. 

if 
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s 

a 

a 

£ 

as 
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“ c « 





tin 4 , © 

a « 






d. 

franc 

Edward III. 

mi 

72 

926 

10 

*96 

Henry IV. 

im 

60 



*80 

Edward IV. 

mu 

48 


4 

*64 

Henry VIII. 

1527 

4*2-6 

ft 

4 

•67 

Do. 

15U 

40 


5? 

♦53 

Mary 

1553 

32 


4} 

•43 

Elizabeth 

1601 

31 


41 

*41 

Charles II. 

1663 

Discontinued 


Victoria 

me 

Recommenced 


Do. 

1836 

29*09 ) 

926 J 

4 

•39 

Do 

1856 

Again discontinued 


Do. 

1388 

Struck for use in the Colony of t 



British Guiana only 

t 

Do 

1891 

f Special coinage bearing the ; 
-i inscription ** British Guiana j 
l and West Indies." 

Edward VII. 

1903 j 


Groats struck at the present time bear the word ! 
“ Fourpence " on the reverse. The coinage of Maundy ! 
fourpcnces was not discontinued in 10(53, but these coins 
have been struck each vear from that date till the present ' 
time (1912). r. e. a. 

FRACHETTA, Girolamo (16th century), a 
statesman who, writing on financial matters, in 
reference to the duties of a ruler, considers it 
incumbent on him “to maintain abundance.” 
He argued that for this purpose the nobility 
should hear their share of the public burdens, 
contributing, proportionately to their wealth, 
to the taxes paid by the common people. 

II Principe, di Girolamo Frachetta, 1597, 
Venetia. 2 a ediz. riveduta et in molti luoehi 
ampliata dall* autore medesimo, Venetia, 1599. 
3* ediz. 1647. a. b. 

FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. In countries 
using metallic currency, a considerable supply 
of small change is required in order to carry 
on the daily transactions of retail trade. This 
want is generally met by the use of token coins, 
authorised by law to be received as equal to a 
certain fraction of the standard of value, 
although not actually worth so much. Sucli 
coins are usually legal tender for compara- 
tively small sums only (c. g. British silver 
coins are not legal tender for a greater sum 
than 40s.), and are occasionally limited in 
number to so many per head of the population. 
Fractional coins need not necessarily be mere 
tokens, and, indeed, are not always such ; but 
in view of the fact that they are only required 
for convenience in conducting small transactions 
within the country of their issue, and are not 
used internationally, there does not appear to 
be sufficient reason for losing the profit which 
accrues on the issue of tokens (see Billon). 

f. E. A. 

FRANC, History of. The origin of this 
name, as applied to a coin, is derived from the 
striking of a gold coin in 1360, on which was 
represented the king, John II., the Good, on 
horseback, with the legend Johannes Dei gracia 


Francorum Rex. These francs & cheval , as they 
were called, disappear after the middle of the 
16 th century. The franc & argent from the first 
was equivalent to the Iwre toumois, and was 
worth twenty sous. French writers use the 
terms francs and livres almost without distinc- 
tion, except that usage prescribed the use ol 
francs only for even sums. It was possible to 
say either quatre francs or quatre livres, but 
not to say quatre francs cinq sols (now sons), 
the correct phrase being quatre livres cinq sols. 
Tiro modern franc is the unit of the decimal 
coinage of France and the Latin Union. 

h. L. 

FRANC, Coin. The unit of value, as well 
as the money of account, in the countries form- 
ing the Latin monetary union is, in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, called the franc. In 
Italy it hears the name lire, and in Greece 
drachma. The franc is divided into 100 
centimes, the lire into 100 centesimi, and the 
drachma into 100 lepta. 

The franc may consist of either 4 -98 giams of 
gold 900 fine, or 7 7 ’16 grains of silver of the 
same fineness ; the ratio between gold and silver 
being thus taken at 16$ : 1. 

The value of the gold franc in sterling (gold 
(916*6 fine at £3:17:10$ an o *.), 9-52*1. 
That of the silver franc is in English standard 
silver (925 fine at 5s. 6d. an oz.) 10 *3 2d. ; 
but with silver at the price of 2f*d. jkt ounce 
(December 191 1) the melting value of a standard 
silver franc is slightly less than 4d. 

There is no standard French coin of the 
value of one franc, the silver coin bearing 
that name being a token composed of silver 
835 fine, and of the value only of *93 of a 
standard silver franc. 

The smallest standard coin in gold, and the 
only one in silver, is of the value of five franca, 

K. E. A, 

FRANCE, Bank of. See Banks. 

FRANCFIEF, Droit de. This was a pay. 
ment made by a Roturier ( g.v .) on acquiring 
lands previously held by a noble. The payment 
was originally made to the immediate lord, but 
in the 14th century it was claimed by the crown, 
and henceforth forms part of the domain revenue. 
The droit dc franejief was of groat inqwrtanoe 
in emphasising and maintaining the rigid divi- 
sion of classes in France. 

[De Tocqueville, VAncicn iUgime. ] n. t„ 

1 RANCHI, Carlo (end of 18th century), 
a Neapolitan lawyer. There had been much 
discussion in the kingdom of Naples about 
redeeming the arrendamenii— that is, the pub- 
lic income, which had formerly been giveu to 

the creditors of the 'state. This transaction 

which would now lie termed a conversion of 
the public debt — hail been proposed already by 
Pompeo N erj in Tuscany, and steps had been 
taken towards it in the kingdom of Naples by 
the institution of a council {fHur^a pet Its 
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ricompera degli arrendamenii, 1761), which 
proposed to reduce the interest to 4 j>er cent, 
or to pay off the money lent, principal and 
interest, with 7 per cent. The latter proposal 
was accepted, but many difficulties arose about 
the redemption of taxes ; for, as the creditors had 
received these as their absolute property, they 
denied the right to take them back. Legal pro- 
ceedings followed ; and it was only in 1763 that 
the tribunal pronounced a judgment in favour 
of the government. During this Biioogia pro- 
posed redemption at the current price, which 
was below the original one. On the other hand, j 
Franch i strenuously defended the creditors in a 
memoir which Coma thinks superior for its style 
to that of Broggia ( Introduzionc alio studio ddV 
Ecojurmia J’oiiiica, 1892, p. 251). 

[Mcmorui da until iar si a S. Maesitl, in name dei 
convey natarl ddV arrendamento dn Soli di Puglui % 
1750.] a. b. 

Fit A NCII ISE. (a) Any privilege granted by 
the crown to exercise a right not otherwise 
exercisable by a subject, c.g. the right to have 
a forest or the right of manorial jurisdiction. 
The most conspicuous franchise in modem times 
is the right to hold a market (see Makket). 
Franchises are termed ‘‘incorporeal heredita- 
ments." (b) The right to vote at parliamentary 
elections. 

The modem history of the parliamentary 
franchise begin** with the great Reform Act of 
1832, previous to which the boroughs which 
returned members to the House of Commons, 
under a very limited franchise, had to a very 
great extent come under the control of }*oers 
and landed magnates, and were shamelessly 
sold, while the county constituencies, in which 
the projverty qualification was low, required 
actual occupation of an ©state of inheritance. 
By the Act of 1832 a uniform borough franchise 
was created, based upon occupation of premises 
of the annual value of £10. In the boroughs 
the Representation of the People Act of 1867 
added a franchise based on residence and the 
pay me ut of rates and the lodger franchise ; it 
also lowered the county ownership qualification 
to £5 annual value, and the occupation qualifi- 
cation to £12 rateable value. The Act of 1884 
assimilated the county qualification to that of 
the boroughs as regards the £10 occupation 
franchise, the household and the lodger qualifi- 
cation, and introduced the service franchise 
both for county and borough, so that, broadly 
speaking, at the time of the passing of the 
present principal Act of 1918, both in oounty 
and borough the qualifications were as fl) in- 
habitant occupier of a dwelling-house, (2) lodger 
occupier of unfurnished room of £10 annual 
value, and (3) occupier of land or tenement of 
the same annual value : while in counties alone 
there were the 40s. freeholders, the £5 copy- 
holders, and leaseholders. 

In England a person is entitled to be 


registered as a voter in respect of the parlia- 
mentary franchise (other than for a university 
constituency) if ho is of full age and not subject 
to any legal incapacity, and (a) has the requisite 
residence, or (b) business residence qualification. 
The qualifying period for (a) residence or ( b ) 
occupation in the constituency is six months 
ending on and including 15th January or 15th 
July, but for naval and military voters leaving 
aeti ve service during the six months, one month’s 
qualification suffices. The premises need not 
be the same for the whole six months, but they 
must be in the same constituency. The business 
premises must be of the yearly value of £1C at 
least Absence caused by duties of employ- 
ment for not more than four months at any 
one time does not interrupt residence (Act 34 
of 1921). 

A woman elector must have attained the age 
of 30 and be entitled to be registered as a local 
government elector in respect of a dwelling- 
house or of other premises of the yearly value 
of £5, or be the wife of a husband entitled to 
be so registered. 

Special provision is made for a naval or 
military voter whose local qualification is im- 
peded by active service, and special service 
franchise was granted to persons over 1 9 limited 
to the period of the Great War, 

A person is no longer disqualified by reason 
that lie or some person for whom he is re- 
sponsible has received poor relief or other 
alms. A conscientious objector is in some 
circumstances disfranchised until five years after 
the termination of the war. 

For the university franchise a person must 
have received a degree, and the elections are 
based on proportional representation. The 
al>ove particulars on qualification are mostly 
gathered from the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, 7 and 8 George V. c. 64, which 
applies to England and Scotland. 

The Sex Disqualification Removal Act, 1919, 
empowered universities to grant degrees to 
women, and when these have been granted 
women graduates will exercise the franchise. 

The lodger franchise has now been replaced 
by the above residence franchise, which is 
virtually a manhood franchise. The Servioe 
franchise is likewise obsolete in parliamentary 
elections, and so is the ownership franchise, 
and indeed all former franchises are abolished 
by § 42 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918. The only “fancy” franchise still 
left is the university franchise. 

In all cases the franchise is confined to adults 
who are British subjects. A peer of parliament 
has not the franchise, but a peeress in her own 
right may have. Lunatics and idiots are sub- 
ject to incapacity, though m lunatio may vote 
in a lucid interval. A person convicted of 
treason or felony is generally during the term 
of the sentence disfranchised even if at liberty ; 
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•o are certain offenders against the election 
laws and persons convicted of the second 
offence of bribery of public servants. 

The qualifications for the franchise in contin- 
ental countries vary considerably. In several 
countries the upper house is elective as well as 
the lower house, and the voters for the first- 
named chamber are taken from a more limited 
sphere than those for the other house ; this was 
the plan adopted by Mr, Gladstone in his Home 
Rule Bill of 1893. By the new Belgian Con- 
stitution universal franchise is recognised, but 
certain classes of voters are to have a larger 
voting power. The German National Assembly, 
the sole legislative body under the new Re- 
publican Constitution (1919), is elected * 4 by 
universal, equal, direct, aud secret suffrage by 
all men and women over twenty years of age, 
in accordance with the principles of proportional 
representation/* The same rule applios to the 
elections to the State assemblies. Among 
other new constitutions, that of Uruguay, ! 
which came into force 1st March 1919, provides j 
for universal adult male suffrage with propor- 
tional representation, provision being made for 
similar female suffrage on its being } Kissed by a 
rwo-thirds majority of each chamber. The 
Constitution of Peru (1920) prescribes election 
by direct male adult suffrage, but no man can 
vote unless inscribed on the military register. 
By the Czecho slovak Constitution (1920), 
elections are based on adult “ universal, equal, 
direct, and secret suffrage and the principles ol 
proportional representation," there being no 
*ex distinction, and the Constitution of the 
new Irish Free State is similar. In the 
Esthonian Republic, the Constitution (1920) 
confers the franchise on all citizens who have 
been such for one year and are twenty years of 
age. These new constitutions are mentioned 
to Bhow the wide suffrage basis adopted by new 
states and by new constitutions in older states. 
Great progress has also been made since the Great 
War in conferring constitutions directed towards 
self-government in states that were formerly 
more autocratically governed. Thus, India has 
received a representative constitution under the 
new Dyarchy, and an even wider franchise has 
been granted to Burma, where women have equal 
rights with men in all respects. In mandatory 
states under the ‘British Empire representative 
Institutions are at work in Iraq and Palestine. 

[Anson, Jmw and Custom of the Constitution , 
tbL i. pp. 89-112 ; Laws of England, vol. xii. 
and Supplement . w. a. b. 

FRANCIS, John (1810- 1 886), entered the 
serrioe of the bank of England 1833, became 
chief accountant 1870, retired 1875. Francis 
was author of the works named below, which 
hem rather anecdotic than historical contribu- 
tions to the analysis of the economic “anatomy ’* 
of the middle of the 19th century. In (a) the 


writer introduces his main inquiry by a sketch of 
the history of interest and banking ; in (6) he 
gives an outlino of financial history and specula- 
tion, and describes the establishment and growth 
of the royal and stock exchanges ; (c) is both 
historical and statistical ; (d) includes a history 
of the practice of life assurance from Roman 
times, with some account of the origins of statis- 
tical science and of the modem application of 
the theory of probabilities to vital statistics. 

(a) History of the Bank of England ; its Times 
ami Trailitions, London, 1848. — {b) Chronicles 
and Characters qf the Stock Exchange , London, 
1849. — {c) A History of the English Itailxoay ; Us 
social Relations and Revelations, 1820-1845, 
Loudon, 1851. — (d) Annals, Anecdotes , and 
Legends : a Chronicle of Life Assurance, London, 
1S53. 0. ▲. F. 

FRANCIS, Philip (1740-1818). Francis, 
son of the translator of Horace, was bom at 
Dublin, educated in England first by his father, 
and then (1753-56) at St. Paul’s school ; went 
from school to a clerkship in a government 
office ; was private secretary to General Bligh in 
the expedition to Cherbourg, 1768, and secretary 
of the embassy to Portugal, 1760. In 1762, 
Townshend procured him a clerkship in the 
war office, and he then began his career as a 
political writer. The Letters of Junius , which 
appeared 1769 to 1772, are now generally 
acknowledged to be his. In 1773 he went to 
India as member of the council of Bengal, and 
distinguished himself by persistent opposition 
to Warren Hastings. Returning in 1780, he 
represented Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), and 
sided with the opposition. He took a keen 
interest, if not an active part, in politics, even 
to tee latest years of his life. 

Ir we except the few remarks in the first 
Letter of Junius (l f o the }*r inter of the Ihtllie 
Advertiser, 21st January 1769), on the Public 
Debt, and Public Lotteries, there is little or 
nothing of economics in the famous Letters. 
Francis appears as an economist first (a) in • 
Letter to Sir James Sleuart on the Indian 
Currency, dated Calcutta, 20th November 
1776, aud published in vol. v. of Stewin' $ 
Collected ff'orks, ed. 1806, pp. 121-133. 
“On the 30th August 1771, War rrn Hastings 
ordered that rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and fifteenth years of Shah-Alam should pass 
on an equality with those of the nineteenth, and 
that thereafter all future issues should bear 
this date" (Mr. F. C. Harrison in Earn. Journal \ 
1898, p. 53). Sfceuart had communicated hit 
opinion on this measure to the council ; ^ 
Frauds defends the decision of the council. 
In 1810 (b) Francis published his Reflections 
on the Abundance, of Paper in Circulation, and 
Che Scarcity of &)>ecie t with the motto, “ Ad 
tempora qutbus vec xntia nostra nec remedia pati 
pommm pervtnlum cat:* He writes before the 
report of the bullion committee (June 1810} 
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He describes the disease ; there is hardly any 
gold coin in the country; it has all gone to 
pay our foreign creditors. Indeed there is 
hardly any silver coin. “There is none other 
than that of Birmingham for common change, 
and lately a few dollars. . , . They are all 
alike birds of passage. A lame dollar [slow to 
fly] will be as much a curiosity as a woodcock in 
August, for the dollars go just like the guineas ” 
(p. 28). In spite of bank notes, we are falling 
into bankruptcy and beggary. 

Where is the remedy ? There is none but a 
change of regimen. We must stop our foreign 
expenses, and give up useless wars like that in 
defence of Portugal (26, 27), and dismiss our 
present ministers, under whom “peace is not 
to be had with honour and security ” (28). 

He fortifies his position by quotations from 
Locke, from Sir John Moore’s dispatches, and 
from a speech of his own on “ the exorbitant 
paper circulation/* delivered in the House of 
Commons, 81st March 1806. “Though it has 
been long in print, I see no reason to suspect 
that anybody has hitherto perused it but myself” 
(p. 41). It is worth noting, that in the said 
speech he had quoted from his old correspondent 
Steuart, on French Finance (p. 42). J. b. 

The work of Pinto {q.v.) on Circulation and 
Credit was translated in 1774 by u Ilev. g. Baggs/* 
a pseudonym for Philip Francis, who feared by 
using his own name to offend Lord North and 
the ministry, and therefore borrowed his cousin’s 
(M'Culloch, Catalogue of the Library of a Political 
Economist, 1862, p. 280. M‘Culloch’s authority 
is Joseph Parker). 

FRANKALMOIGN, or libera eleemosyna, was 
applied, not to clerical tenure in general, but 
to a particular kind of it A tenant held land 
in frankalmoign, when he was bound to say 
masses for tho donor and his family, but was 
freed from the ordinary incidents of lay tenure. 
Frankalmoign corresponds somewhat to lay 
tenure by serjeanty, and both were maintained 
by the statute of 3660, which abolished feudal 
incidents (Kenelm Digby, Hist, of Law of Real 
Property, 1884). (See Freehold.) r. l, 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-1790), was 
a son of Josiah Franklin, a tallow chandler of 
Boston, Massachusetts. He was apprenticed 
to the printing business at the age of thirteen, 
but, restless and ambitions, he sought, in 1723, 
against his father’s will, his fortunes in Phila- 
delphia . In 1729 he established a newspaper, 
and soon became a leading spirit in colonial 
affairs. From 1736 to 1749 he was clerk to 
the General Assembly ; in 1787 he was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Philadelphia, and in 
1758 postmaster-general of the colonies. In 
1754 he drew up a plan of union of the oolonies, 
which, however, was not ratified. He was 
repeatedly engaged in diplomatic service, 
especially In France, both before and during 
the revolution of 1789. 

VOL. XL 


Throughout his life Franklin contributed to 
newspapers essays on moral, philosophical, and 
political topics. Indolent, though fond of 
public affairs, he never devoted himself earnestly 
or persistently to any one department of know- 
ledge, or he would undoubtedly have made a 
marked name in literature. On the subjects of 
commerce and money he displayed considerable 
originality. In 1 729 he wrote A Modest Inquiry 
into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency, 
in which he favoured an issue of paper money 
based upon land — a contribution to the land- 
bank controversy of the period. The security 
of these bills would constantly improve as the 
increase of population would cause the land to 
rise in value. This first essay was followed by 
many others. 

Although he confused capital and money he 
understood quite clearly the essential uses of 
the latter: “Money as a currency has an 
additional value by so much time and labour 
as it saves in the exchange of commodities.” 
When he emphasised the advantages of a paper 
currency he had in mind paper money which 
was “well founded.” In the latter part of his 
life he opposed the bill favoured by Congress 
authorising the first issue of hills of credit, and 
afterwards urged the substitution of loans. 
He favoured freedom of trade, deplored the 
evils of the mercantile system, and declared 
that industry is stimulated afresh when a 
country has to an inconvenient degree parted 
with its gold and silver. In the judgment of 
Dugald Stewart, “the expressions laissezfaire 
and pas Crop gouvemer are indebted chiefly for 
their extensive circulation to the short and 
luminous comments of Franklin, which had so 
extraordinary an influence on public opinion 
both in the old and new world.” The circula- 
tion of his views on trade and industry was 
largely aided by the publication of Richard's 
Almanac, beginning in 1732. He reflected 
with more than usual acuteness upon the laws 
of population, and perceived that population 
was limited by definite checks ; see Observations 
concerning the Increase of Mankind, Peopling 
of Countries, etc., 1751. He was the first to 
estimate that the population of the American 
colonies doubled every twenty years. He 
condemned the English poor laws, and de- 
nounced any imitation of them by the colonies. 
In Reflections on the Augmentation of Wages 
he discriminated between cheap and low-priced 
labour, showing that high wages may be cheap 
labour. 

Franklin was influenced by the writings of the 
French economists, which had considerable circula- 
tion in America, and in 1769 he followed the 
physiocratic doctrine of the unproductiveness 
of manufactures in Positions to be Examined 
Concerning National Wealth, His economic 
writings am conveniently collected in Works qf 
Benjamin Franklin (Spark’s ed.), Boston, 1886, 
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ml. i L pp. 253 <521, annotated by Willard 
Phillips ; or may be found in the several volumes 
of the last and best edition (edited by J. Bigelow, 
New York, 1887, 10 vols.), by consulting the index, 
A bibliography of his numerous writings is found 
in Life qf Benjamin Franklin, by John Bigelow, 
Philadelphia, 1874 , vol. iii. pp, 491 - 512 . 

D. R. D. 

FRANKPLEDGE. There being no police 
system among the Anglo-Saxons, its place was 
supplied by the frilhborh , or mutual responsi- 
bility. Every freeman had to have a horh, who 
was responsible for producing him if he was 
charged of crime, and whose property could be 
seized if the accused failed to appear. Under 
the Normans this practice grew into the more 
highly -organised frankpledge. The whole com- 
munity was divided into bodies of ten men, 
who were responsible for bringing to justice any 
of their members. The visits of the sheriff to 
the hundred courts to see that this system was 
kept up were called the view of frankpledge. 

11. L. 

FRAUD. English judges have always been 
loth to bind themselves down to any hard and 
fast definition of fraud, lest the restless ingenu- 
ity of the dishonest should evade the wholesome 
restraint of the law. Fraud may be described 
roughly as any deceit practised by one person 
on another to the prejudice or intended 
prejudice of the latter. If the guilty party 
relies on a fraudulent transaction (for instance, 
a fictitioussale to defraud an execution -creditor), 
the transaction may be set aside though no one 
has been actually prejudiced, but if one person 
sets up fraud as a ground of relief against 
another, he must show* that he was in fact 
deceived and prejudiced by the fraud. It 
consists essentially in a false representation, or 
its equivalent by active concealment as opposed 
to a mere non-disclosure of material facts. The 
false representation may be made by means of 
conduct as w*el! as by words, written or spokeu ; 
and it is not necessary that any particular 
person should be contemplated as the victim of 
the fraud. For instance, if two persons agree 
to draw and accept fictitious bills of exchange, 
in order to defraud the acceptors’ creditors in 
bankruptcy, whoever they may be, the transac- 
tion is a fraud. 

It was formerly thought that there was a 
distinction between “legal” and “moral” 
fraud, and that a man might be guilty of legal 
fraud if he made a false representation, to the 
detriment of some other person, without reason- 
able grounds for believing his representation to 
be true. But it is now finally settled that 
there is no tertium quid between good faith on 
the one band, and bad faith or fraud on the 
other. It is not essential that the person 
making the false representation should know it 
to be false. A reckless false statement, made 
without regard to its truth or falsehood, may 


amount to a fraud, for if a man asserts that he 
knows a thing to be true without knowing 
whether it is true or false, he is simply telling 
a lie. It is of course necessary that the false 
statement should bo believed and acted upon by 
the person to whose detriment it operates. A He, 
known to be such, does not come within the legal 
scope of fraud. It is at most an attempt to 
defraud. It follows from what has been already 
said that there may he various untrue repre- 
sentations which do not constitute frauds. The 
contract of sale may be taken as affording a good 
illustration. First, a representation made by 
the seller may form part of the contract, and 
amount to a warranty. In that case he is held 
to the truth of it whether he believed it to be 
true or not Secondly, the representation may 
be a mere expression of opinion or commenda- 
tion by the seller of his wares. In that case it 
is inoperative, for the rule is, simplex commen - 
datio non obligat. Thirdly, tho representation 
may constitute part of the description of the 
thing sold. In that case the seller’s knowledge 
is immaterial, for if the representation be not 
true, the parties were never at one as to the 
subject matter of the contract. Fourthly, the 
representation may be false and fraudulent 
In that case, even if the representation only 
goes to j>art of the consideration, the whole 
transaction may be vitiated thereby. 

A contract induced by fraud is voidable, not 
void. It is in the option of the party 
defrauded, when he finds out the fraud, either 
to affirm the transaction, holding the guilty 
party to the truth of his statements, and claim- 
ing compensation if necessary, or to set up the 
fraud. If the contract has not been performed, 
the party guilty of the fraud cannot enforce it. 
If the contract has been performed, wholly oi 
in part, the party defrauded may still repudiate 
the contract, unless it has become impossible to 
restore the parties to the position in which 
they would have been if the contract had not 
been made, or unless the rights of innocent 
third jiarties have intervened. If restitution 
be impossible, the party defrauded is driven to 
his remedy by action for damages, in resect 
of the injury ho has suffered. Formerly this 
action was kuown as the “action of deceit,” 
but it is now commonly described as an action 
for false and fraudulent representations. 

Various specific frauds are punished by the 
criminal law, and it is to be noted that any 
combination of two or more person* to defraud 
the public, or a third person, constitute* an 
indictable conspiracy. 

[Anson on Contracts, 5th ed. (1888). — Pollock 
on Contracts , 5th ed. (1889). — Stephen’s Digest 
qf the Criminal Imw , 3rd ed. (1888). ] M. D. c. 

FRAUDS, The Statute of. This statute, 
29 Charles II. c. 3, is entitled in the statute* 
at large “an act for prevention of fraud* and 
peijuries.” It was passed in the year 1678, «i 
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explained in the preamble, “ for the prevention 
of many fraudulent practices, which are com- 
monly endeavoured to be upheld by perjury 
and subornation of perjury/’ It guards against 
these evils by providing for certain important 
transactions an obligatory form consisting of a 
writing and signature. But a brief analysis is 
necessary for the proper understanding of the 
statute. 

The statute consists of twenty- five short 
sections roughly drafted and arranged in a very 
loose order. It deals with the following sub- 
jects : — (1) contracts ; (2) leases ; (3) creations 
and assignments of trusts ; (4) wills ; (5) 
judgments. 

1. Contracts. — The sections relating to con- 
tracts are : § 4 requires a memorandum in 
writing signed by the party who is to be made 
liable, or by the agent of such party, for any 
contract of the fivo following kinds : — 

(a) Promise by an executor or administrator 
to make good out of his own estate damages 
recoverable out of the estate of the deceased. 

(b) Promise amounting to guarantee or 
undertaking to go surety. 

(<*) Promise made u]x>n consideration of 
marriage (explained not to mean a promise of 
marriage). 

(a) Agreement for sale of real property or of 
any interest therein. 

(e) Agreement not to be performed within 
the space of a year from the making thereof. 

§ 17 requires for a contract for the sale of 
goods for the price of £10 or upwards, either 

(a) part acceptance of goods sold, or 

(h) payment of earnest or part payment of 
price, or 

(/■) >; memorandum in writing made and 
signed oy both parties to the contract or by 
their agents. 

Lord Justice Brett in the case of Britain r. 
Rossiter, and Lord Blackburn in the case of 
Maddison r. Alderson, have laid down that the 
effect of failure to comply with the provisions 
of either of these sections, in a case to which 
they arc applicable, is not to prevent the 
formation of a contract, but to render proof of 
the contract inadmissible. But these sections 
cannot bo correctly understood without reference 
to text-books on contract, and to the reported 
cases, amounting to many hundreds, which 
elucidate them. Their utility has been the 
subject of the most contradictory opinions by 
exjwrta. Their intent was to ensure proper 
evidence of important contracts. The objections 
to these sections are briefly as follows : — 

(а) “ Restrictions on contracts so wide and 
general as are prescribed by this act are 
peculiar to the English law and the American, 
which has derived them from the English” 
(Leake, Papers of Juridical Society, vol. i. 
No. 14). 

(б) As the existence of these restrictions is 


not generally known to men of business, the 
statute has introduced insecurity into business 
transactions. Thus a verbal contract for the 
sale of goods over the value of £10, where there 
has not been part payment of the price or part 
acceptance of the goods, cannot be enforced 
because of the statute, although of frequent 
occurrence in business. Although it has 
hindered the perpetration of fraud through a 
feigned contract established by perjury, it has 
enabled dishonest men to elude agreements 
which they were morally bound to keep. 

(c) The evils against which these sections 
were originally directed have been much lessened 
since ]>arties were allowed to be witnesses in 
their own causes. (See 14 A 15 Viet. c. 99, 

§ 2, etc.) 

(d) These sections being roughly drafted have 
“ introduced great confusion and uncertainty 
into the law of contract/’ so that “it is uni- 
versally admitted that no enactment of any 
legislature ever became the subject of so much 
litigation ” (Leake). 

The 1 7tli section appears to have fallen practi- 
cally into disuse. Mr. Justice Stephen says 
that he has hardly ever been called upon to 
decide a case under it, and is informed that in 
some large towns mercantile men repudiate it 
in practice. 

2. Leases. — The sections relating to leases 
are §§ 1, 2, and 3. They require (a) that 
every lease shall be in writing signed by the 
parties or their agents, except leases not 
exceeding the term of three years, and in which 
the rent reserved to the landlord amounts to at 
least two-thirds of the full improved value of 
the property demised. A lease which fails to 
comply with this requirement creates only a 
tenancy at will. 

(b) That every assignment, grant, or sur- 
render of a leasehold interest shall be in writing 
signed by the parties or their agents. 

In cases where the statute of frauds requires 
a writing for the creation or assignment of a 
leasehold interest, the Act 8 & 9 Viet c. 106 
requires a deed. But a lease invalid for non- 
compliance with these statutes may yet be valid 
as an agreement to grant a lease. Such agree- 
ments come under the provision of § 4 respect- 
ing agreements for the sale of interests in 
land. 

(3) Creations and Assignments of Trusts . — 
The sections relating to trusts are — 

§ 7 requires that every creation of & trust in 
real estate shall be proved by some writing 
signed by the party creating the trust or by his 
last will in writing. 

§ 8 excepts from the operation of the statuts 
trusts arising not from the act of any party, 
but from an implication of law in case of certain 
transactions* 

g 9 requir es that every assignment of a trust, 
not in real estate only, shall be in writing 
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lignod by the party assigning, or by bis last 
will in writing. 

g§10 and 11 enact that real estate held 
upon trust for any petson shall be regarded as 
forming part of that person’s assets both in his 
own hands and in those of his heir. 

These sections continue in force, but have 
not occasioned much criticism. 

4. Wills, — The sections relating to wills are 
no longer in force. They provided as follows : — 
§ 5 required every will of real estate to be 
in writing signed by the testator or by some 
other person in his presence, and by his express 
direction, and attested and subscribed by three 
or four credible witnesses. 

§ 6 provided that no will of real estate should 
be revoked otherwise than by (a) a subsequent 
will or codicil or some other writing executed as 
above, or by (5) burning, tearing, or obliterating 
by the testator, or in his presence by his direc- 
tion. 

§§ 10, 20, 21 imposed restrictions on the 
validity of nuncupative wills (wills made by 
word of mouth). 

§ 22 rendered null and void the alteration, 
by word of mouth only, of a written will of 
personal property. 

§ 23 made an exception for the nuncupative 
will of a soldier on service or sailor at sea. 

§§ 24 and 25 do not call for notice here. 

The above were the first enactments which 
imposed an obligatory form upon wills. The 
objections to such a requirement made in the 
case of contracts certainly do not apply in the 
case of wills. But this part of the statute of 
frauds has been wholly superseded by the Wills 
Act, 1 Viet. c. 26, which requires every will 
other than that of a soldier on service or a 
sailor at sea to be in writing signed by the 
testator and attested by two witnesses, and 
requires fo? the revocation of a will either a 
writing executed with these forms or the destroy- 
ing of the will by the testator or in his presence 
and by his direction. I 

5. Judgments . — The sections relating to judg- 
ments — 

§§ 13, 14, 15 provide that a judgment as 
against purchasers, bona fide , of real estate, 
liable under the judgment, shall take effect 
only from the time when the judgment is 
signed. Formerly judgments had taken effect 
as against such purchasers from the first day of 
the term wherein they were entered, or some 
other time prior to the one thus fixed. Now 
no judgment affects any land until such land 
shall have been actually delivered in execution 
la pursuance of the judgment, 27 & 28 Viet. 

fc 212. 

| 26 provides that a writ of execution against 
goods shall take effect only from the time when 
the writ is delivered to the sheriff for execution. 
Formerly such writs took effect against such 
purchasers from the first day of the term in 


whioh they were issued. Now they do not 
take effect until the goods have been actually 
seized, 19 & 20 Viet c. 97. 

[For further information respecting the statute 
of frauds, cousult text of statute and the following 
authorities : — Pollock, Principles of Contract . — 
Leake, Digest of the Law of Contract . — Williams on 
Personal Property ; Williams on Real Property , 
aud the cases referred to in these works. For 
general criticism of the statute consult No. 14 in 
the first volume of Papers of the Juridical Society 
(by Mr. Leake), and an article on u Section Seven- 
teen of the Statute of Frauds,” contributed by Mr. 
J ustice Stephen aud Sir Frederick Pollock to the 
Imw Quarterly Review , January 1885.] F. a m. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE. These 
words are generally used with reference to con- 
veyances pronounced to be void by the statutes 
13 Elizabeth o. 5, and 27 Elizabeth o. 4. The 
first- named act avoids, as against creditors , all 
conveyances of landed estates and goods for the 
purpose of “delaying, hindering, or defrauding” 
such creditors, unless made on valuable con- 
sideration to any person not having any notice 
of such fraud. As the Bankruptcy Act 1883, 
subjects all voluntary settlements within ten 
years of a bankruptcy to the possibility of lx;ii)g 
declared void, it is seldom necessary to have 
recourse to the act of Elizabeth, but this may 
be necessary in cases where property has been 
given away by an insolvent debtor without 
being settled, or when the voluntary conveyance 
was more than ten years old at the date of the 
bankruptcy. The act of the 27th year of 
Elizabeth is applicable to real property only, 
and was intended to meet the case of a vendor 
who, previously to conveying land to a pur- 
chaser for value, had fraudulently conveyed it 
to another person, who by virtue of his priority 
had acquired the whole property ; but judicial 
interpretation has extended its scope, and until 
1893 all voluntary conveyances of land were void 
as between the original donee and a subsequent 
purchaser for value. The Voluntary Convey- 
ances Act of 1893 has repealed this extension of 
the act of Elizabeth, and the operation of the 
act will in future be confined to suoh voluntary 
conveyances as are fraudulent in the real sense 
of the word. e. s. 

FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE (in Bank- 
ruptcy). The main object of the b&nkruptoy 
laws is to secure the equal distribution of the 
debtor’s assets amongst his various creditors. 
From the time when the trustee’s title accruee, 
the debtor is no longer free to select the order 
in which he will pay his debts. Under § 48 
of the Bankruptcy Act 1883, the title of the 
trustee relates back to the earliest act of bank- 
ruptcy within three months of the petition, 
and this provision is supplemented by § 48 , 
which enacts that " every conveyance ok 
transfer of property or charge thereon made, 
every obligation incurred, every payment made, 
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and every judicial proceeding taken or suffered 
by any person unable to pay his dobts as they 
become due from his own money, in favour of 
any creditor, or in trust for any creditor, with 
a view of giving such creditor a preference over 
the other creditors ” shall, if the debtor be 
adjudged bankrupt on a petition presented 
within three months of the date of the transac- 
tion in question, be deemed fraudulent and 
void as against the trustee. Under the act of 
1869 the transaction was protected if the 
creditor acted in good faith and without notice 
of any act of bankruptcy. The present act 
disallows the exception. The only question 
for consideration is the motive of the debtor in 
making the transfer or payment. 

Fraudulent preference in bankruptcy must 
be distinguished from fraudulent conveyance 
under the statute 13 Elizabeth, c. 5. The act 
of Elizabeth operates whether there be a bank- 
ruptcy or not, — it contains no provision as to 
time, and its general scope is somewhat different. 
It strikes at collusive transactions by which 
creditors may be defeated or delayed, but does 
not prohibit the honest preference of one creditor 
over another. w. D. a 

FREE BANKING is the term applied in the 
United States to a system under which (1) 
banking powers are granted to all applicants 
under certain prescribed conditions, and (2) 
bank-notes issued under such authority are 
protected by a deposit of security held by the 
government which establishes the system. The 
earlier banks in the United States, whether 
established by congress or by the state legisla- 
tures, were organised under special charters. 
Various expedients were resorted to for the 
prevention of unsound issues, with various 
degrees of success, but without arriving at any 
generally acceptable method. The suspension 
of specie payments in May 1837, and the ex- 
traordinary confusion of the paper currency 
which ensued, finally brought the general 
discontent to a climax in New York, and the 
legislature of that state, in June 1838, passed 
an act for the free organisation of banks issuing 
a secured currency. Under this act, as amended 
and revised, any group of persons proposing to 
form a banking association, and contributing a 
capital in no oase less than $25,000, say £5000, 
can be incorporated with full banking powers, 
subject to uniform regulations as to the conduct 
of their business, its supervision by the state, 
and their corporate liabilities and duties. In- 
dividual bankers and firms, who use the name 
“bank," are also required to oonform to the 
system, although they may remain unincor- 
porated. The right of issue is given to any 
association or individual coming under the 
system. The notes are prepared and registered 
by a public offioer, are delivered to the issuing 
bank only after the deposit of security of a 
proscribed kind and amount, and must be signed 


by the officers of the bank before issue. Banks 
organised upon such a system are called free 
banks. 

Free banking does not imply, then, an unre- 
stricted management of the business, or complete 
liberty in the issue of notes. Such a system is 
called free because the right to organise, upon 
compliance with fixed conditions, is extended 
to all, free from any requirement of special 
legislation. It is not essential that there should 
be any engagement by the state to make the 
notes good, if the security, of which the state 
is trustee, proves insufficient Neither does 
the deposit of security for the ultimate payment 
of the notes answer the question as to proper 
provision for daily redemption. As the pro- 
vision for secured notes gave promise of insuring 
tlie ultimate solvency of bank notes, it settled the 
one banking question as to which the publio 
were most sensitive, and enabled the legislature 
to renounce the task of deciding upon applica- 
tions for 8]>ecial charters. The system adopted 
by New York was copied by many other states 
before the civil war, but in some cases with 
relaxations which impaired its safety. In 1861 
the New York free banks, having on deposit 
stocks of the United States and other solid 
securities, met the strain of war with success. 
In several states, where the law was less rigid, 
many free banks went down, and their notes, 
secured in some cases chiefly by bonds of seceded 
states and others in low credit, caused heavy 
losses to the holders. Two years later congress 
adopted the free banking system on a great scale, 
by a law providing for national banks, to be 
organised on application under a genera] act, 
and to issue notes with United States bonds as 
the only admissible security. In 1865 congress 
laid a tax of ten per cent on all bank notes 
other than national, thus excluding from the 
field all issues authorised by the states. Several 
of the states, however, still retain their laws 
as to circulation, although these have been 
entirely dormant since 1866. Free banking 
under the national system was for some years 
seriously limited, by the provision that the 
aggregate of notes issued by all the national 
banks should not exceed $300,000,000, after- 
wards $354,000,000 (say £60,000,000, and 
£70,800,000) although the organisation of 
banks was still free to alL The act of 1 87 5, for 
resuming specie payments, removed the limit 
of aggregate circulation, and thus completely 
established free banking under the national 
government The rapid rise in price of United 
States bonds, and the low return yielded by an 
investment in them, have since put a new check 
upon the system ; and if the use of bank-notes 
is to continue, the alternative may soon be 
presented, of either finding for deposit by 
national banks some other security than United 
States bonds, or removing the prohibitory tax 
upon issues authorised by the states. In the 
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latter case free banking would be likely to be 
adopted by the states more widely than before, 
and with provisions exhibiting great variety of 
detail, unless some arrangement should be 
devised for the regulation of local issues by 
national authority upon a common plan. 

[Report of the Comptroller qf the Currency (United 
States), 1908. — Public Statute s of Massachusetts, 
1880. — Revised Statutes of New Yvrk> 1889. — C. 
F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking; and Laws qf the United States relating 
to Currency , finance, and Banking from 1789 to 
1891, — Andrews, Institutes qf Economics, 1889, 

pfc. hi.] C.F. D. 

FREE BENCH, A widow’s dower out of 
lands held by customary tenure for customary 
estates of inheritance. It is generally one- 
third for life, but varies from a portion of the 
profits to the whole inheritance. The right to 
free bench does not arise until the death of the 
husband, and therefore it only affects land of 
which he was donor at the time of his death 
(Challis, ou Real Property , London, 1885). 

J. E. c. M. 

FREE COINAGE. In its fullest sense a right 
enjoyed by all persons to bring gold or silver 
bullion, or both, to a mint and to receive it 
back in the form of coin, no deduction being 
made to defray the expenses of manufacture, 
alloy metal, etc. The conversion at a mint of 
bullion belonging to a private holder into coin 
at a low fixed charge, as in Austria, may 
however be considered free when compared with 
such a system as that in force in this country 
in regard to the silver currency. For in this 
latter case the government purchases bullion 
at the market price, always issuing it at a 
circulating value of 6s, 6d. per troy ounce of 
standard metal. 

In this country until towards the end of the 
17th century, any person was permitted 
to bring bullion, both gold and silver, to the 
mint and receive it back in the form of coin, 
less a certain deduction which was paid to the 
king as a Seignorage ( q.v .), or was employed to 
defray the expenses of the mint, see Brassage. 
In 1666 perfect freedom of coinage for both 
metals was established . An 4 4 Act for encourag- 
ing of Coynage” (18 Chas. II. c. v.) was 
passed whereby it was enacted that "Whatso- 
ever person or persons, Native or Foreigner, 
Alien or Stranger, shall from and after the 
twentieth day of December, one thousand six 
hundred sixty and six, bring any Foreign 
Coyn, Plate or Bullion of Gold or Silver, in 
Mass, Molten or Allayed, or any sort of Manu- 
facture of Gold or Silver into His Majesties 
Mint or Mints within the Kingdom of England, 
to be there melted down and Coyned into the 
current Coyns of this Kingdom, shall have the 
same there Assayed, Melted down and Coyned 
with all convenient speed, withont any defal- 
cation, diminution, or charge for the Assaying 


Coynage or waste in Coynage/ 1 This important 
change was proposed in consequence of the 
great scarcity of currency owing to the common 
practice of molting and exporting coins, and 
the act was to remain in force for a period ol 
seven years only. It was, however, renewed 
at seven-year intervals without intermission 
until 1768, and then made perpetual. The 
continuing acts make frequent reference to the 
desirability of renewing the grant to the king 
of rates, duties, and impositions 44 upon tho im- 
portation of Wines, Vinegar, Cyder, Beer, 
Brandy, and Strong Waters,” which were set 
aside for the maintenance of the mints, lest 
"this Kingdom be deprived for tho future of 
so great a good as it hath for so many years 
last past enjoyed.” It is clear, from the cur- 
rency literature of the period, especially that 
published towards the end of the 17 th 
century, that this latter opinion was far from 
being universally held. Sir Dudley North, 
for example, writes in 1691, in reference to the 
melting of newly -coined money by private 
persons, “Thus the Nation hath been abused 
and made to pay for the twisting of Straw for 
Asses to eat,” and the imposition of a charge 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the mint 
has been advocated by Adam Smith, J. S. 
Mill, Ricardo, and many other economists 
of note. 

The free coinage of silver was suspended in 
1798, in consequence of the low price of bullion, 
and finally abolished in 1816, when our present 
currency was introduced, although the right 
was then reserved to the king to authorise the 
receipt of silver for coinage at the mint, subject 
to a deduction on account of seignorage of 4s. 
from every pound weight of sixty-six shillings. 
This right has, however, never been exercised. 

When in 1869 thechancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, proposed 
to meet the expenses of coinage by deducting 
one grain of gold from tho weight of each 
sovereign issued, the subject of free coinage 
was exhaustively discussed in jiarliainent and 
the press, and it is curious to note that, 
whereas two centuries previously free coinage 
had been adopted " for the encouragement of 
the bringing of Gold and Silver into the 
Realm,” the main argument urged against 
Mr. Lowe’s proposal was that it would have 
a disastrous effect on British commerce by in- 
terfering with the free use of the sovereign in 
commercial transactions abroad. 

In no other country is the coinage of gold 
as absolutely free as it is in England, but in 
the United States all charges have been abolished 
since 1875, except that for the alloying metal. 
In France, and the other States forming the 
" Latin ” Union, the charge imposed amounts 
to 6*70 fr. per kilog. of gold of standard 900 
(value 3,100 fr.) or 0*216 per cent; in Germany 
the charge is 6 marks for coining 1 kilog. of 
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gold, that is 0*215 per cent, or nearly the same 
as in France. 

Free coinage of silver, even in the more 
restricted sense, has now been generally 
abolished. Up to June, 1803. silver was 
coined for private persons at the Indian mints 
at a charge of 2*1 per cent, but this liberty 
was then withdrawn. No European State 
undertakes the coinage of silver except on 
government account, and the same is the 
case in the United States, where the law 
requiring the purchase by the government of a 
definite quantity of the metal has now been 
repealed. In Mexico the export of uncoined 
silver bullion is prohibited ; all silver intended 
for export must, therefore, pass through one of 
the mints, where a coinage charge amounting 
to 4 1 per cent is imposed. Most of the 
Centi’al and South American states impose a 
charge for the coinage of silver, which amounts, 
in Peru, to as much as 9 *86 per cent 

[Report of the Royal Commission on Interna- 
tional Coinage , 1868, p. 320. — The Times and other 
newspapers, Aug. to Oct 1869. — S. Dana Horton, 
The Silver Pound , 1887. — Lord Liverpool’s Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm, 1805. — The 
Gold Coinage Controversy, 1869 (privately printed 
by the Bank of England). — 44 Seigneurage and M int 
Charges,” by J. B. Martin, Joum. Inst. Bankers, 
voL v. (1884). p. 171.] R. n. 

The Bank of England is bound by law to 
purchase at the rato of £3 : 17 : 9 an ounce any 
gold bullion of the legal standard brought to it 
by the public for sale. Private persons may 
likewise bring bullion to the mint, and receive 
back the full amount (at £3 : 1 7 : 10J an ounoe) 
converted into ooin, free of any charge for loss 
or manufacture ; but as there may be consider- 
able delay, the public prefer to sell their bullion 
to the bank and receive their value at once (see 
article on Mint, Ency. Brit, L, 11th ed., vol. 18, 
p. 559). The payment to the bank thus does 
not represent any charge on the coinage, but 
only remuneration for trouble and loss of time. 

FREEDOM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Though there was not an absolutely fixed line 
in the middle ages between those who were 
possessed of freedom, and those who were not, 
yet the division between these two classes was 
for many purposes very distinctly marked. 
The following article on the Freedom of the 
City of London will serve as an example of 
the rights and privileges conferred by obtaining 
freedom in a city. For other branches of the 
subject see articles on Enfranchisement, 
Freeman, Free Towns, Serf, Serfdom, 
Servitude, and Villein. 

FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
The right to share in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship in London seems in the earliest 
times to have been extended to all holders of 
tenements, who were in Soot and Lot ($.*), 
*nd who were therefore called upon to oontribute 


to common civic burdens and to fill leet offices. 
Even to-day inhabitancy as a householder is 
still termed the common law qualification of 
burghers, and the scot and lot householder, 
when admitted a freeman, remains the only 
true and efficient citizen for all civic purposes ” 
(Norton, Commentaries , pp. 100, 101), although 
others have in later times been admitted with 
certain qualifications to the enjoyment of some oi 
his rights. After the grant of a corporation, temp. 
Richard I. (1189-1199), enrolment into the civic 
freedom was required of all freemen. Norton 
suggests that this step was taken 41 very soon 
after, if not immediately upon, the foundation 
of the corporation itself,” and that enrolment 
took place in the hustings court, urging that 
such admissions are referred to as common in 
the reigns of Edward I. (1272-1307) and Edward 
II. (1307-1327). It would seem, however, that 
the practice of enrolment can be definitely 
traced to the year 1275, when it was provided 
that the names of apprentices and of all who 
wished to buy the freedom should be inscribed 
44 in papirio camere gildaulre” (Brit. Mus. 
Colt. MSS., Otho, B iii. transcribed in Add. MSS., 
5444, f. 90; Brandon, Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the City of London, p. 15). In that 
same year the methods of acquiring the freedom 
would seem to correspond to those in vogue to- 
day. It is stated in the MS. above quoted 
that there are three ways, (1) by birth ; (2) by 
apprenticeship, and that for a term of not less 
than seven years — an interesting and possibly 
the earliest notice of this custom of London ; 
(3) by taking it up 44 before the mayor and 
other aldermen in the chamber of the city.” 
In Edward II. ’s reign a mercantile qualification 
becomes an important feature. By a charter 
of 12 Edw. II. inhabitants and others, being of 
any certain mystery or trade, might be admitted 
iuto the freedom only 4 4 by surety of six honest 
and sufficient men of the mystery or trade 
that he shall be of, who is so to be admitted,” 
and that in the hustings courts. If, however, 
they were strangers and not of some certain 
mystery, they could not be admitted into the 
freedom without the assent of the commonalty ; 
44 saving always, that concerning apprentices 
the ancient manner and form of the said city 
be observed ” (Cp. Birch, Hist. Charters, p. 47). 
Somewhat later it was ordained that no one 
should be admitted into the freedom of the 
city, unless the wardens of a company gave 
their consent and certified that he was a 
member of their body (Brandon, p. 19, quoting 
Liber Dunfhorne , f. 101 b). This restriction 
remained in force until by a resolution of 
common council, 17th March 1835, it was decided 
to confer freedom on certain terms through the 
city chamberlain irrespective of the great 
trading companies (Minutes of Common Council, 
17th March 1835). 

(1) The most ordinary form of acquiring 
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freedom was by serving an apprenticeship to a 
freeman, free both of a company and of the 
city, until an act of comraou council (9 th March 
1836) sanctioned the binding of apprentices to 
freemen of the City who had not taken up the 
freedom of any company (Minutes). The term 
of service in London was for seven years until 
1889, when it was reduced to four years (Act of 
Common Council, 14th March 1889). While, 
however, apprenticeship for a varying term of 
years (until 5 Eliz. c. 4, fixed the minimum at 
seven) — came in most English towns to be the 
one method by which citizenship was acquired, 
in London, although very usual, it never became 
the sole qualification. 

(2) Freedom by patrimony has, as shown 
above, conferred civic freedom from early times ; 
all children male and female of a freeman bom 
after his admission can claim their freedom at 
the age of twenty-one years. 

(8) Freedom by redemption or purchase. 
This is possible (a) where the apprenticeship 
indentures have, for some good reason, been 
only imperfectly executed ; (b) where persons, 
not aliens, are admitted by grace and favour ; 

(c) where the presentment is by the chamberlain, 
or some person entitled by grant to confer 
freedom (Reports, 1837, xxv. p. 61). The 
commission on municipal corporations issued a 
report in 1835 which excluded London, a subject 
which was dealt with in a special report issued 
in 1837. In this the important resolution and 
the act of common council (17th March 1835 ; 
9th March 1836) are left out of account, and 
an additional case of freedom by redemption is 
quoted as possible, though not very common ; 

(d) this was where an individual, entitled to 
admission through one company, desired to be 
admitted through another. The majority of 
oases by redemption are simple purchases, the 
buyers being presented to the Court of Aldermen 
and admitted upon the payment of certain fees 
(Pulling, Custom, p. 64), though the consent 
of the Court of Common Council is required in 
the case of aliens. And to-day, practically 
any one can bny the freedom, although such a 
purchase does not confer all the privileges of 
citizenship (City of London Directory , 1893). 

Females may obtain the freedom by patri- 
mony or by. apprenticeship, taking an oath, 
similar to that of a freeman, as a “free Bister.” 
As such thoy may take male apprentices and 
enjoy various privileges, though these are 
suspended by marriage. Widows of freemen 
are deemed free by courtesy during the period of 
widowhood (Reports, 1837, xxv. 61, 63), 

The fines payable on admission seem to have 
been very arbitrary, and to have varied con- 
siderably at different times, the exact sum 
being fixed at the discretion of the aldermen 
and chamberlain (Brandon, p. 20). 

From early times exceptional privileges have 
been granted by the crown to the citizens of 


London in a series of ohartera, while ancient 
customs have been confirmed or amended by 
city ordinances (Charter, 16 Edw. HI. ; Norton, 
p. 364) ; in case of necessity these are recorded 
“by the mouth of the recorder” before the 
king's justices without the intervention of a 
jury (Charter, 2 Edw. IV. ; Birch, p. 76). For 
a detailed account of the privileges, careful 
examination of many doouments is essential, 
and it may be sufficient to indicate such as are 
noticed by the chief authorities on the subject, 
and which have dealt with the trade and govern- 
ment of tho city. The right to engage in retail 
trade could be enjoyed by all freemen whether 
resident or not, and by them alone, until an 
act of common council in 1866 admitted all, 
whether free of the city or not, to retail trade. 
On the question of wholesale trade there has 
been much difference of opinion. It would 
seem that though strangers, i.e. non- freemen, 
might engage in wholesale trade, they might 
deal only with freemen and not with other 
strangers ; the commissioners of 1837 stated 
however that, though not enforced, wholesale 
trading should, strictly speaking, be limited to 
freemen. Froemeu have always been held 
exempt from all tolls and customs held by the 
crown throughout the country when Henry I.'s 
charter was granted, non-resident freemen being 
merely free from city tolls and port dues. 
They were free from impressment as soldiers 
or sailors (Charter, 15 Kdw. II.), nor could 
they be forced to plead without the city. The 
right to share in the government of the city, 
directly or indirectly, has also from early times 
been restricted to freemen ; they alone can 
enjoy appointments in the gift of the common 
council, though this rule is susp« tided in the 
case of barristers (Reports, 1837, xxv. 38) ; and 
the highest civic officials, e.g. lord mayor, 
sheriffs, etc., even to-day must be liverymen 
of some company. For centuries the freemen 
[tayiug scot and bearing lot elected the members 
of the common council, the aldermen, and ward 
officers, until, indeed, by 30 Viet c. 1, the right 
was extended to occupiers and lodgers who 
were not freemen of the corporation (Norton, 
pp. 244, 251). By a civic ordinance of 49 Edw. 

I H., the trading companies were empowered to 
nominate a certain number of freemen to vote 
in the elections of lord mayor, sheriffs, corpora- 
tion officials, and parliamentary representatives, 
and from these the mayor selected the voters 
(Norton, p. 245). But by ordinance of 16 
Edw. IV. the nomination was left entirely in 
the hands of the companies, the members of 
which, then and for long afterwards, were all 
traders and therefore almost necessarily house- 
holders. They were directed to send some of 
their more important members to take part in 
elections, attired in a distinctive dress or livery. 
And from this dates the appearance of the livery 
men as a superior class within tho commit 
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to whom was entrusted the elective franchise in 
the eommon hall; this they exercised until 
11 Geo. 1L c. 18 extended it to liverymen, 
free of the city, but not necessarily residents 
(Norton, 107). And this remains to-day the 
qualification of electors to corporate offices in 
common hall(t&. 251) ; the number of liverymen 
thus qualified was 7603 in 1893 (City of London 
Directory, 198). The various reform bills of 
modern days have extended the parliamentary 
franchise to others than freemen, although a 
liveryman and freeman of London by birth or 
servitude, aud residing within twenty-five miles, 
can still claim a vote. 

The right to benefit by certain charities, and 
of appointment to certain civic offices, and to 
the election of certain municipal and parlia- 
mentary representatives, are perhaps the most 
obvious and the most important of those which 
may be enjoyed by freemen and liverymen to- 
day, although the ancient “ custom ” still holds 
good where it has not been expressly given up. 

[ N orton, G., Commentaries, etc., on London ( 1 869). 
— Pulling, A., Latov, Customs, etc., of London 
(1854). — Brandon, W., Enquiry into the Freedom 
qf City qf London (1850). — Extracts (BriL Mu * ., 
6425, cc. 19). — Austin, R., Ijsw Relating to Ap- 
prentice* (1890). — Birch, W. de Gray, Historical 
Documents and Charters, etc . , of London (1887). — 
Bohun, W. t Privtiegia Londinx (1702). — Welch, 
C. , Leaves from History of Gilds, etc*, in Newbery 
House Magadne (1892, 1893). — Merewether, H. 
A., and Stephens, A. J., History of Boroughs and 
Municipal Corporations. — Second Report of Com- 
missioners appointed to enqutre into Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales ( 1837, xrv.). 
Also Reports, 1854, vi — Acts and Minutes qf 
Court o? Common Council— Liber Albw.~~City qf 
Directory (1893).] &. a. m. 

FREE ENTERPRISE. See Laissez-Faire. 

FREEHOLD, Historical. The term 1 1 free- 
hold" we owe to the media* val law of real 
property. It is used to describe such tenures 
as were considered worthy of a freeman. 
According to the theory of feudalism the politi- 
cal and civil rights of the individual depended 
on his relation to the land. In a feudal society 
developed according to strict logic the free- 
holder alone would have been a freeman, and 
only the freeman would have been a freeholder. 
But in no European country, least of all in 
England, was the feudal principle worked out 
to all its logical consequences. Only the free- 
man could be a freeholder. But even in the 
feudal period freemen frequently held land by 
tenures other than freehold, by tenures techni- 
cally regarded as base or servile. 

The term “ freehold ” appears to have oome 
into use about the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. u Some time 
before the reign of Henry II., but apparently not 
•o early as Domesday, the expression liberum 
knmenlwm was introduced to designate land 
held by a freeman by a free tenure" (Kenelm 


Digby, History qf the Law of Real Property, 
p. 49). But the thing had been developed long 
before the name had been found for it 
Some characteristics are common to all free- 
hold tenures. (1) The indefinite duration of 
the freeholder’s interest in his land. An estate 
to a man for his life (a life estate), an estate to 
a man and his descendants (estate tail), an 
estate to a man and his heirs (fee simple estate) 
are all freehold estates. They are likely to 
differ much in point of duration. But they 
are all alike in this that the moment of deter- 
mination is uncertain. A lease of land for 999 
years does not give a freehold estate to the 
lessee. It is not likely that this consideration 
would have led any free man to prefer an estate 
for life to an estate for 999 years. But when 
the theory of freehold tenures grew up, long 
leases were unknown and leases of whatever 
duration were uncommon. (2) The obligation 
of fealty. The freehold tenant did homage to 
the lord for his land and took an oath of fealty. 
(3) The liability to forfeiture and escheat. 
Upon the tenant’s failure to perform any of the 
conditions on which he received his land, he 
incurred the penalty of forfeiture and liis land 
might be resumed by the lord. Upon the 
failure of the tenant’s line either for want of 
heirs or through corruption of blood consequent 
upon his conviction for felony the land reverted 
to the lord in virtue of his right of escheat 
(see Forfeiture). (4) Suit of court. The 
tenant was bound to appear as an assessor in 
the lord’s feudal court of justice, and for some 
purposes to submit himself to the jurisdiction 
of that court. 

In general the services which the various 
classes of freehold tenants had to render to their 
lords were only such as appeared consistent 
with the dignity of a free man. But they 
differed so much in character that they must 
be considered separately w ith reference to each 
species of freehold tenure. 

I. Tenure by chivalry or Knight’s Service. 
On this tenure land was held by the military 
tenants of the crown and also by the military 
tenants of earls and barons. Its distinguishing 
Characteristic was the obligation to render 
military service, if called upon, for forty days 
in each year, with a number of fully-armed 
horsemen proportioned to the size of the estate. 
From the time of Henry II. onwards this obliga- 
tion was frequently commuted for a money pay- 
ment known as scutage (shield-money). But 
this tenure involved other burthensome obliga- 
tions. The principal were as follows : — 

(a) The liability to aids or payments made 
to the lord upon certain important occasions, 
the knighting of his eldest son, the marriage 
| of his eldest daughter, or the ransoming of his 
person from captivity* (b) The liability to 
| reliefs or payments made to the lord by the 
I hefrs of deceased tenants upon coming into 
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their estate* (c) Wardship or the right of 
the lord to administer the estate during the 
minority of his tenant without having to 
render any account when the tenant came of 
age. ( d ) Marriage, or the right of the lord to 
choose a husband for a female tenant who was 
his ward, and to receive a payment from the 
favoured suitor. Those burthens were regulated 
by Magna Charts in the year 1215. But they 
remained so onerous that under James I. it was 
proposed to commute them for a permanent 
revenue to be settled on the crown. Under 
Charles II. they were so commuted by the act 
for the abolition of military tenures (12 Car. 
ii c. 24). 

II. Tenure by grand sergeantry. On this 
tenure land was held direct from the crown 
for service rendered in person to the king, such 
as carrying the royal banner when he went to 
war. This tenure still exists, but is extremely 
rare and of no consequence save as a legal 
curiosity. 

III. Tenure by free or common Socage. The 
etymology of the term “socage” is doubtful. 
It has been derived from an English word “ soc,” 
a privilege, as in the phrase “ sac and soc,” and 
from a French word “ soc,” meaning a plough- 
share. “ Sochemanni ” form one class of the 
population as enumerated in Domesday Book, 
and are probably the representatives of the class 
of free landed proprietors other than thegns or 
churchmen previous to the Xonnan Conquest 
Persons holding land by socage tenure were free 
from some of the most oppressive burthens 
incidental to military tenure. They owed no 
military service for their land although they 
were liable, as were all freemen, to serve in the 
national militia when necessary. They were 
accordingly exempt from scutage, the money 
payment in lieu of military service. They were 
exempt from the annoyances incidental to ward- 
ship and marriage. For the lawful guardian 
of a minor holding land by this tenure was not 
his lord, but the nearest of kin not caj>able of 
inheriting the land. And such a guardian was 
not allowed to make any profit by the marriage 
of his ward. The tenant in socage was obliged 
to make certain money payments, aids, reliefs, 
rent, etc., or to render his lord certain agri- 
cultural services strictly defined beforehand. 
On account of the advantageous character of 
socage tenure it was provided by the act 12 
Car. ii. o. 24, that all land formerly held on 
military tenure should thenceforwards be held 
on socage tenure. Thus by far the greater part 
of the land of England is now held in socage. 
In the oourse of time the burthens of socage 
tenure have become almost nominal. For by 
the statute Quia Emptorcs of 1290 (18 Ed. I. 
e* 1) sub-infeudation was forbidden. Thence- 
forwards any person taking a transfer of freehold 
lands stepped into the place of his predecessor 
and became liable only to those obligations 


to which his predecessor had been liable. 
Thus the freeholder of to-day has to make only 
such feudal payments for his land as had been 
settled before the year 1290 and these have be- 
come nominal in consequence of the fall in the 
value of money and the rise in the value of land. 
As society became more settled the lord lost his 
motive for exacting the oath of fealty, which 
lias long since become obsolete. The feudal 
courts having dwindled to mere forms, the 
obligation to suit and servioe now means 
nothing. Corruption of blood and escheat of 
lands upon the tenant's conviction for felony 
are no longer enforced by law. The enlarged 
power of testamentary disposition has made 
escheat for lack of heirs to the tenant a very 
rare occurrence. Finally, the rights of the lord 
having lost all their value have in many cases 
been allowed to fall into utter desuetude. The 
record of them has frequently perished. Thus 
many freeholders cannot be shown to have any 
lord under the crown, and the freeholder has 
come to regard himself, and is regarded by others, 
as full proprietor of his land. 

Socage tenure, being a product of customary 
law, has sometimes assumed peculiar forms. In 
one form, known as petty sergeantry, the 
tenant held his land of the king on condition 
of rendering him every year some object of use 
in war, such as a pair of gilt spurs. Other 
forms, known as burgage tenure and gavelkind 
tenure, are distinguished by peculiar rules of 
succession, when the tenant dies intestate (see 
Descent of Property). 

It remains to mention a free tenure of land 
so distinct from those which have been men- 
tioned as hardly to admit of being classed with 
them. This is Frankalmoign or free alms 
(Lat. libera eleemosyna). On this tenure land 
was and is held by ecclesiastical corporations. 
The service rendered for land thus held was 
spiritual, consisting simply in prayer and per- 
formance of the rites of religion. The holders 
paid no rent in money or in kind. They were 
not subject to aids or reliefs. They were not 
subject (being corporations and therefore 
immortal) to escheat or forfeiture. They were 
not capable of military service. Thus their 
tenure approached more nearly than any other 
tenure recognised by English law to a full 
ownership. 

[For further information see Freehold (Iiegal) ; 
Knioht's Sbtivicr ; Scutage, j 

Goode ve, The haw of Heal Property. — Williams, 
The Law of Real Property. — Kenelm Digby, 
History of the Law of Heal Property . — Pollock, 
Land Laws.— Hallam, History qf the Middle Ages. 
— Stubbs, Constitutional History qf England.] 

F.C. JL 

FREEHOLD, Legal. A freehold tenure of 
land meant formerly a tenure which obliged 
the tenant only to such services as wet* 
worthy of a freeman (see Freehold, Histo&i 
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cal), In course of time these services have 
either wholly disappeared or have become in- 
significant. A quit-rent of nominal amount is 
still payable in some cases to the lord of the 
manor, and when an heir succeeds to the free- 
hold he has to pay a relief amounting to one 
year's value of this quit-rent. Where a manor 
is still existent the freeholder is still bound to 
attend the court baron held by the lord. But 
the court baron is practically never held. An 
oath of fealty to the lord, where there is a lord, 
is still due in theory but in practice is never 
exacted. In short the freeholder has practi- 
cally the full enjoyment of his land unencum- 
bered by any real duties towards a lord. He 
therefore approaches much more nearly than a 
leaseholder or a copyholder to the character of 
an absolute owner 

But the interest of a freeholder in his land 
differs in extent accordingly ; as it is (1) an 
estate for life ; (2) an estate in tail ; (3) an estate 
in fee simple. (For the nature and peculiarities 
of these different estates, see Estate.) If 
a man have an estate in tail or in fee Bimple, 
he has an interest in the land which extends 
beyond his own life. This interest descends to 
his heirs according to the peculiar rules govern- 
ing the devolution of real estate (see Descent 
of Property) In many cases a family 
settlement (see Estate) provides for the 
creation of life estates or estates tail in re- 
mainder, which come into possession as the 
preceding life estate or estate tail expires. But 
the ] tower of thus controlling the devolution of 
the land is restricted by law (see Perpetuities). 

Owing to the gradual enfranchisement of 
copyhold land (see Copyhold), an increasing 
proportion of the land of England is held as 
freehold, and at no distant date the whole will 
be so held (see also Leasehold) f. c. m. 

FREE LIST is a term arising out of the pre- 
valence of unwieldy tariffs of import duties in 
foreign countries and many British colonies. 
It denotes the schedule of commodities ex- 
empted from payment of duty on the im- 
portation into any given oountry. o. A. H. 

FREEMAN. Modem conceptions of the 
distinction betwocu freedom and non- freedom 
can be applied only with caution to ancient and 
mediaeval history. As applied to the middle 
ages they are particularly misleading ; for the 
most characteristic feature of the social condi- 
tions of the time was the existence of the inter- 
mediate j>osition now commonly spoken of as 
Serfdom ( q.v .). Thus, under the later Roman 
empire, the large class of coloni were distinctly 
free by condition, with all the civil rights of 
other freemen, and even the power of suing 
their masters ; they w*ere nevertheless bound to 
the soil, and subject to burdensome duties from 
which they could not escape. A law of the 
fifth centuiy distinguishes “ the bond of colon* 
n&xsut coionatius, from 11 the condition of 


slavery,” conditio serviiutis ; and yet another, 
somewhat earlier, remarks that “though the 
coloni are of course free by condition, they 
must be looked upon as the slaves of the land 
on which they arc born.” Moreover the slave 
proper, during this period, by no means 
obtained that independence towards his former 
master, when he received manumission, which 
was gained by a modem freedman. He 
remained in close dependence upon him, 
usually as the cultivator of a holding on very 
onerous terms. 

The question of the condition of the mral 
population in England in the earlier Saxon 
centuries is still undecided. But it is generally 
agreed that the position of the cultivators of 
the soil for at least two centnries before the 
Norman Conquest was substantially the same 
as that of the villeins and cotters after that 
event. If these cultivators were as a class 
identical with the ceorls , as is almost certain, 
they were doubtless technically free, though 
held in strict economic subjection, and bound 
to labour two or three days every week, and in 
busy seasons almost every day, for the lord of 
whom they held their land. Hence the 
Domesday survey, while it registers only some 
12,000 persons ( = heads of households) as free- 
men, liberi homines , and 23,000 as Socmen (q.v,) 
(persons, in all probability, in much the same 
jMjsition) — the “ free men ” being almost 
exclusively in Norfolk and Suffolk ; and on 
the other hand notices 25,000 as slaves, servi; 
gives about 200,000 as falling into the classes of 
the Villein and Cottiers (q.v.), v’hose status 
between that of the Liber Homo and that of 
the Servus (q.v.) it leaves undetermined. 

The introduction of the feudal jurisprudence 
after the Norman Conquest led to a greater 
importance being attached to the nature of 
tenure ; and for the next four centuries the 
questions of tenure and personal condition w ere 
almost inextricably confused. The class of “ free 
tenants,” Libere Tenkntes (q.v.), which grew 
so rapidly after the 11th century, was practic- 
ally coextensive with that of “ free men.” But 
as to w hat exactly constituted free tenure the 
courts did not maintain a consistent doctrine. 
A very widely spread idea was that inability 
to give a daughter in marriage, or to sell an ox 
or a horse without the loid’s consent, was a 
certain mark of servile tenure. On the other 
hand, exemption from the more laborious dues 
known as Week-Work (g.v.) was frequently 
regarded as constituting free tenure ; and 
villeins relieved from these obligations tended 
to rise to the olass of freeholders. It is 
possible that in their desire to place the whole 
population in one of the two elasscs of free and 
non -free, the lawyers of the 13th and 14th 
centuries came at last to deny freedom to persons 
in a position which in Saxon times would have 
been regarded as free. But this more rigid 
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application of mutually exclusive terms did not 
necessarily involve any material degradation of 
the class in question, and was not inconsistent 
with a material elevation. 

The legal identification of villeinage with 
non-freedom was probably beneficial to the 
class of chattel slaves which certainly existed 
in the 11th century. The servile stigma, 
attached to so large a port of the nation, 
ceased to involve any peculiar disabilities even 
in the case of the descendants of actual slaves, 
who became merged in the class of customary 
holders and copyholders. Slavery had long 
been forgotten when, in 1772, Lord Mansfield 
declared, in the case of the negro Soramerset, 
that slavery could not exist in England, — “a 
decision which did more credit to the hearts of 
the judges than to their knowledge of history.” 
— The terms “ freedom,” and <4 franchise,” were 
also applied to the possession of the rights of 
a burgher, and to membership of the city 
companies. 

[For the Roman colonate see Fustel de 
Coulanges, Recherches rur quelques probUmes d'his- 
toire (1685), espec. pp. 98 seq. The best intro- 
duction to the discussion on Saxon ranks will be 
found in note in. to ch. viiL in Hallam’s MidiHe 
Ages. For post-Saxon conditions in England the 
most important treatises, from very different 
points of view, are F. Seebohm, English Village 
Community (1883), espec. pp. 86 seq., and P. 
Viuogradoff, Villainage in England , 1892 

{summing-up pp. 217 *eq.\ whereon see also the 
criticism by Seebohm in Eng. Hist Rev., July 
1892; by Ashley in Earn. Rev., April 1893; 
and by Leadam in Pol. Set. Qu. t Dec. 1893. On 
the disappearance of slavery, cp. Freeman, Nor- 
man Conquest, v. p. 140. 

Reference may also be made to Sommerset’s 
case in Broom’s Constitutional Law, where the 
historical and juristic aspect of slavery is dis- 
cussed with much learning.] w. J. a. 

FREE TOWNS. In the article on mediaeval 
cities (see Citt, Medijcval), it was pointed out 
that, though they had many features in common, 
in whatever part of western, southern, and central 
Europe they were established, yet their powers 
and privileges differed greatly according to their 
sorronnding circumstances. In England and 
France, the growing predominance of the mon- 
archical regime tended inevitably to curtail the 
rights of civic self-government, and it was only 
in those countries where the traditions of the 
old Homan empire were still strong, or the 
power of the new monarchical principle weak, 
that free cities, in the sense of more or less self- 
governing communities, were really established. 
They may be defined as cities possessing inde- 
pendent governments of their own, each virtually 
forming a state by itself ; many were republics. 
It is, therefore, in Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, j 
Germany, and Switzerland, that we find the 
historic examples of true civic liberty, though 
even in these cases the prestige of a feudal aris- 


tocracy, or hereditary oligarchy, or again the 
riso of a loose federation, or the proximity of an 
imperial suzerainty tended inevitably to modify 
the primitive features of that liberty. Italy is 
the historio ground of the free cities of the 
middle ages. There, owing to the weakness 
of the imperial sovereignty, whether emanating 
from Constantinople or Germany, the towns, 
especially in the northern portion of the penin- 
sula, were able to raise themselves to the proud 
position of independent states, not only exercis- 
ing complete control over their internal affairs, 
but waging war, making jwace, and entering 
into alliances with each other, like the city 
states of ancient Greece and Italy. Inland, 
Milan, Florence, Verona, and other cities <xm* 
tended with each other for empire over tb* 
fertile plains of Lombardy ; while on the sea- 
board, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice raised them- 
selves into great sea -powers ill the east and 
west Mediterranean waters ; and lesser cities, 
like Naples and Amalfi, scattered on the Italiai* 
coasts, followed their example with greater or 
less success. The enterprise and energy of all 
these cities alike was largely duo to the fact 
that the fierce feudal aristocracy, that had sprung 
from the loins of barbaric invaders, had with 
its absorption into the civic life instilled the 
spirit of war into the workshop. The territory 
originally subjected, after the disruption of the 
Roman empire, to the count or bishop of these 
cities, had been reduced by concessions to the 
rural nobility, hut after a while the citiee 
began to reassert their sovereignty. Sometimes 
they besieged the strongholds of the nobility, 
sometimes they purchased feudal suzerainties, 
and finally by the 12th century there could 
hardly be found a single nobleman, except the 
marquis of Montferrat, and some noble families 
like those of Este and Malaspina, who bad not 
given in their submission. The rural nobility, 
having lost its jKwer outside the cities, strove 
to recover it inside, and by the erection of 
strongholds within the cities established a basis 
of further political and military operations. 
Hence a fierce belligerency at home and abroad 
is the chief feature of Italian republicanism ; 
resulting in a striking development of the arts 
of war alongside those of }>eace, a development 
in some towns crowned with the laurels of an 
art and literature that recalled the palmy days 
of ancient Athens and Romo. Among the 
Lombard cities, Milan was most conspicuous 
for its wealth and wide-reaching j>ower. By 
its warlike policy, shown in its ruthless conquest 
of neighbouring towns, like Lodi and Como, ix 
drew on it the resentment of the imperial power 
in the person of Frederick Barbarossa, who in 
1158 reduced the city, and handed it over to 
the vengeance of its enemies. He then pro- 
ceeded to restore the imperial authority over 
the other towns of Lombardy, but bis savage 
treatment led to a general insurrection in whin) 
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for a time local feuds were forgotten. After 
tiie victory of Legnano in 1176, the Lombard 
republics regained their independence, but the 
rivalry between the imperial and papal powers, 
taken up by their respective partisans the 
Ghibelines and Guelfs, introduced a new element 
of contention into the already stormy politics 
of northern Italy. Leagues were formed again 
and again between different cities on the new 
lines of cleavage, and, as was natural in a 
state war, under the cover of great principles 
various self-seeking tyrannies were established. 
During the 13th century there were four great 
groups of city-states to be found in northern 
Italy. The first included the cities of central 
Lombardy, Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, Mantua, Lodi, 
Alessandria, and othere less known. The second 
group consisted of Yerona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Treviso. Another group was composed of the 
cities in Romagna, Bologna, Modena, Imola, 
Faenza, Ferrara, and others less important. 
The fourth cluster comprehended the w hole of 
Tuscany, headed by Florence and Pisa. Some- 
times the Ghibeline faction, sometimes the 
Guelf faction got the upper hand, and, according 
to the rise and fall of each, fresh wars and fresh 
alliances were entered into. We have an inter- 
esting account of the condition of Milan in 1268, 
from G&lvaneus Flamma, a Milanese writer. 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 206,000, and 
the private houses at 13,000 ; the nobility 
alone dwelt in 60 streets, 8000 gentlemen or 
heavy cavalry might be mustered from the city 
and ita district, and 240,000 men capable of 
bearing arms. In the district were 150 castles 
with their adjoining villages. The wealth and 
enterprise of the Milanese was astonishing, as 
was shown especially in the construction of the 
canal from the Tesino to the city, and the 
architectural splendour of the buildings. Their 
military ardour and commercial activity were 
equally conspicuous. The government of Milan 
and of the other Italian city-states was subject 
to continual change. In most of them the 
magistrates, elected after they threw off the rule, 
in the 10th and 11th centuries, of the count or 
imperial official or bishop, were styled in Roman 
fashion consuls. They were chosen annually, and 
generally from the ranks of the nobility ; and 
they formed the responsible civil and military 
executive. There were besides legislative and 
deliberative councils. A council of trust and 
secrecy, consistingof a small number of persons, 
formed the advisers of the consuls ; but the 
decision of high state affairs, suoh as treaties of 
alliance and declarations of war, the choice of 
consuls and ambassadors, rested with the general 
council of a more or less democratic type. 
About the end of the 12th century, as a result 
of the imperial intervention of Frederick Bar* 
barossa, the custom arose in many cities of 
appointing, aa a kind of temporary dictator, a 


citizen of some neighbouring state, though in- 
variably a man of noble birth. He was called 
podestd, and held office for a year, though re- 
eligible. He received a fixed salary, and was 
compelled to remain in the city after expiration 
of office for answering charges brought against 
him. He could neither marry a native of the 
city nor have any relation resident in the city, 
nor even — so great was the fear of his being in- 
volved in the feuds and factions of the city — eat 
or drink in the house of any citizen. He was 
regarded as the highest arbitrator in all disputes, 
and sometimes superseded the consuls and 
commanded in war. There was great need of 
such an arbitrator in the Italian cities, where 
there were continual quarrels between the 
various noble families, and between them and 
the commonalty. The latter, composed of the 
artisans, were generally arranged into companies 
according to their occupations ; and these 
fraternal guild associations were set over against 
the alliances of the nobility. The quarrels 
between social classes were further intermingled 
with the quarrels between political partisans, 
looking to the German emperor or the pope aa 
their respective heads ; while both kinds of 
quarrel were further embittered by personal out- 
rages such as we read of in Dante and Shakes- 
peare. Whoever conquered in these intestine 
conflicts, the state suffered from the merciless 
revenge of the conquering party, till at last the 
cities of Italy, like those of ancient Greece, were 
glad to be controlled by the strong though 
often cruel hand of some one family which 
established a quasi -hereditary despotism. At 
Milan, first the Torriani and then the Visconti 
raised themselves to power, and the latter 
gradually extended their sway over central 
Lombardy, overthrowing the reigning nobility 
in surrounding cities, and finally forming 
alliances with the French monarchy which in 
turn invaded and conquered north Italy. The 
history of the Tuscan is similar to that of the 
Lombard cities. Florence played the part of 
Milan. There too there was originally a more 
or less democratic constitution. The population 
was divided into fourteen companies or arts, 
the seven greater arts each electing a council of 
its own, with a chief magistrate or consul for 
civil jurisdiction, and a gonfaUmUrt for military 
affaire. Criminal justice was administered by 
a podestd and a capitano del populo . But 
gradually, after many trials of various constitu- 
tions, political power became centred in the 
hands of some powerful family, till at last, in 
the 15 th century, the famous Medici ruled 
aupreme- 

While Milan and Florence were gradually 
asserting their supremacy over the territory of 
northern and central Italy, three maritime 
cities, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, were pushing 
their conquests over the Mediterranean Sea. 
It was these Italian cities that, after the general 
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disturbance of Europe caused by the irruption 
of the various tribes of barbarians and the 
devastating conquests of the Mohammedans, 
first succeeded in reviving the commerce of the 
Mediterranean world. As early as the age of 
Charlemagne, they had begun to carry on trade 
with the Greek cities, and imported to their 
own countries the rich commodities of Asia. 
In the 10th century the Venetians had formed 
a connection with Alexandria in Egypt, and 
the inhabitants of Amalfi and Pisa had also 
extended their trade to the same port. Later 
on, the crusades had poured riches into tho laps 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa alike. These cities 
provided the necessary transports, and received 
enormous sums for their services as carriers. 
The crusaders also contracted with them for 
military stores and provisions, and the fleets of 
these cities kept on the coast, while the armies 
advanced by land, and during that advance 
sought every opportunity of promoting their 
commercial interests. Charters were granted to 
them, whereby they soon secured most exten- 
sive privileges in various settlements made by 
the crusaders in Asia. The property of entire 
suburbs in some, and of large streets in others, 
was vested in them, and the right of appointing 
their own magistrates assigned. When the 
crusaders seized Constantinople, the Venetians 
secured a part of it, and also part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in Greece and some of the islands 
of the Archipelago. With the conquest of 
many important maritime points in the eastern 
Mediterranean, trade with Asia revived. The 
Italian cities not only imported Indian com- 
modities, but established manufactures of deli- 
cate fabrics in their own country, especially of 
silk. Silk weavers were kidnapped from the 
east of Europe, and settled in Italy, and silk 
stuffs gradually spread through Europe. The 
sugar-cane, indigenous in the east, was likewise 
imported into and cultivated in the west, whence 
it was eventually transported to America. 
After the decline of Pisa, partly owing to the 
rivalry of Genoa and the growing power of 
Florence, which conquered it early in the 15 th 
century, Genoa contended with Venice for the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Genoa bad more especially command of the 
western Mediterranean and the northern part of 
the Archipelago and the Bosphorus. Caffa, a 
famous seaport on the Black Sea, and the port 
of Azov on the mouth of the Don, belonged to 
the Genoese, and served as entrepots for their 
overland commerce with China and the Indies. 
Smyrna in Asia Minor, and the suburbs of Pera 
and Galatz at Constantinople, and the isles of 
Scio and Tenedos were ceded to them by the 
Greek emperors, and at one time they liad the 
kings of Cyprus as their tributaries. Venice, 
starting from a more secure position in the 
lagunos of the northern Adriatic, pushed its con- 
quests on the adjoining coasts of Dalmatia, 


Albania, Greece, and the Morea, and gradually 
secured settlements in Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Crete. Genoa and Venice inevitably came into 
collision in the 14th century ; and in the war 
of Chioggia, 1376-82, the famous Genoese 
admiral Peter Doria nearly succeeded in 
capturing Venice, which was only saved by the 
courage and energy of the Venetian admiral 
Vittorio PisanL After this victory, Venice more 
and more secured her ascendency on the Syrian 
and Egyptian coasts, and the consequent trade 
with the east, till the discovery of the new sea 
route by the Cape of Good Hope handed over 
the oriental trade to the Portuguese and Dutch. 
The Italian traders naturally proceeded to find 
markets in western, central, and northern Europe, 
and to exchange their own commodities with 
those of other European countries. They were 
allowed the most extensive immunities in 
France in the 13th century, even greater than 
those granted to native inhabitants.. As the 
Lombards, a name generally given to the 
Italian merchants, engrossed tho chief trade of 
Europe, they became the chief bankers of 
Europe. By the church their money-lending 
was denounced as sinful and criminal, and, as 
a consequence, the interest charged was all the 
higher on account of the insecurity of their 
dealings, reaching even to 20 per cent The 
chief northern mart for Italian goods was at 
Bruges. The sea voyage from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic being of too prolonged a 
nature to be carried on in one summer, it 
was necessary to find some entrepot or half- 
way centre for trade, and this was placed 
at Binges. Here they exchanged the wool 
of England, the linen of the Netherlands, 
the furs, fish, and hemp of tin* Baltic for the 
silks, and spices, and silver of the south. The 
great galiasses, in which they carried their goods 
were the wonder of the north. At the beginning 
of the 13th century Bruges was famed as the 
greatest emporium of northern Europe, and the 
Hanseatic league of the Baltic cities established 
also their centre there, while Ghent and Ypres 
looked to it as their most powerful ally in 
their struggles with feudalism. For two cen- 
turies Bruges held its place, but the gradual 
closing of its channels, side by side with the 
increase of the size of trading ships, finally 
gave the supremacy to Antwerp, During the 
15th and 16th centuries Antwerp surpassed 
all tho ports of Europe in its commerce, and in 
1568 its population reached* 103,000 ; a civic 
population only exceeded by that of Paris. Its 
supremacy was destined in the following oen* 
tunes to pass to London. 

In Spain, although the cities, owing to the 
strength of the feudal nobility and the growth 
of the monarchy, never reached the complete 
independence of the Italian and German towns } 
yet in very early times, owing to the exigen- 
ce of the struggle with the Moore, the towny 
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of Castile and Aragon were invested with very I 
important privileges or charters, on the condi- 
tion of protecting their country. They had the 
right of appointing their own magistrates and 
common councils, which exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants not 
only of the towns but also of extensive areas 
round them. They weie bound in turn to pay 
certain sums and provide a certain force of 
armed men, horse and foot. Toledo, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, and others, became noted for their 
splendid enterprise. Barcelona, as a seaport, 
attained a social height of prosperity and 
power, and vied with the Italian cities on the 
seaboard in trade with Alexandria and the 
east Its maritime laws are among the earliest 
mercantile jurisprudence of modern times, and 
were adopted by the Italian states. With 
other Spanish cities it secured special privileges 
in France, similar to those of the Italian towns ; 
and Spanish silk and woollen goods, and the 
spices, drugs, and perfumes, imported from the 
east, spread far and wide in Spanish bottoms. 
See Prescott {Ferdinand and Isabella), vol. L 
pp. 64-68. 

Since the beginning of the 10th century, 
tow'tis had been growing up in northern, 
southern, and w T eatem Germany, especially 
where the sea or rivers formed the easiest and 
safest means of communication, or where the 
traditions of Roman colonies had been handed 
down through the times of barbaric invasion. 
Liibeek, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, 
Cologne, Treves, Mainz, Strasburg, Worms, 
Speyer, Nuremberg, Ulm, Regensburg and 
Augsburg, and others gradually became places 
of importance, resting on the protection of 
imperial authority, and ready to fight for further 
privileges with the ecclesiastical or feudal olig- 
archy. During the 11th and 12th centuries 
these powers more and more extended under 
imperial encouragement, and towards the end 
of the latter century we find them electing 
councils of citizens, and in the following century 
appointing their own magistrates. The grow- 
ing weakness of the empire naturally led to 
greater independence, and when, towards the 
end of the 18th century, the Hapsburg family 
succeeded to the imperial throne, we find the 
cities taking their place in the diet side by side 
with the feudal and ecclesiastical princes. In 
their struggle for freedom the cities found it 
necessary to form alliances. In the north there 
arose, about 1241, the famous Hanseatic 
League (q.v.), initiated by the cities of Lubeck 
and Hamburg. Their example was followed in 
1255 by sixty cities forming the League of the 
Rhine. In 1870 this league was extended for a 
time by the adhesion of the cities of Swabia, 
while farther south the Swiss cities of Lucerne, 
Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne joined with 
the three famous oantons of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Umerwaiden in winning republican independ- 


ence. Each of these German and Swiss towns 
formed rallying centres for the victims of feudal 
oppression, and kept alive the spirit of civic and 
industrial freedom. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nation* , bk. iii. ch. 
iii, and iv. — Anderson, Commercial History.— 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire . — Freeman, Essays . 
vol. ii. — Gibbon, Roman Empire . — Guizot, Civil* 
ization of Europe . — Hallani, Middle Ayes . — Koch, 
History of Europe. — Marshall, Rrine. of Economics . 
— Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic . . — 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella , Charles V . — 
Sismondi, Fall of Roman Empire , IHstoire det 
Ripubliques ItaUennes du Mayen Age . — Zimmern, 
Hanse Towns. — Ency. Brit., 9th ed., art. on 
“ Hanseatic League ” by R. Lodge.] A. K. c. 

FREE TRADE, Theory of. The term 
“ free trade,” or freedom of trade, at first used 
somewhat vaguely to denote absence of restraint 
in general, has now acquired a definite special- 
ised sense. To Misselden (q.v.), 1622, it meant 
“ the free export of bullion ” ; to the opponents 
of the Adventurers, Merchant (q.v.) “the 
abolition of the monojjoly held by that body ” ; 
in the time of Sir Walter Scott “free-traders” 
meant smugglers (see Guy Mannering), at the 
opening of the 18th century, and in 1782 in 
Ireland, “ the right to export freely.” Adam 
Smith '8 authority, and the direction given by 
him to economic thought, have caused its limita- 
tion to that system of commercial policy 
which draws no distinction between domestic 
and foreign commodities, and, therefore, neither 
imposes additional burdens on the latter nor 
grants any special favours to the former. Free 
trade in this now well-established sense does 
not require the removal of all duties on commo- 
dities ; it only insists that they shall be levied 
exclusively for revenue, not at all for Protection 
(q.v.), “Our object,” said Cobden, “ is not to 
take away the queen’s officers from the custom- 
house, but to take those officers away who sit at 
the receipt of custom to take tithe and toll for 
the benefit of particular classes ” {Speeches, pop. 
ed. p. 41), 

Free trade as a practical policy is based on 
the economic theory of International Trade 
(q.v.), which explains the nature of the benefits 
obtained through foreign commerce, and shows 
that it is only carried on so long as it yields a 
gain to those concerned. But “ if,” as Cairnes 
urges, * 1 nations only engage in trade when an 
advantage arises from their doing so, any inter- 
ference with their free action in trading can 
only have the effect of debarring them from an 
advantage” {Leading iVin., pt. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
Foreign trade is a particular form or sjwjcies of 
Exchange (q.v.), and its utility is therefore at 
a maximum when impediments to its action 
are completely removed. The free trade doc- 
trine thus rests on the most elementary economic 
facts, and is so simple as almost to appear trivial. 
The operation of free trade is negative; by 
removing obstacles it affords room for the 
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working of the normal and beneficent forces of 
oommeroe. 

Again, free trade — to Blightly change the point 
of view — has a reactive effect on production. 
Division op Labour (q.v.) only becomes pos- 
sible by means of exchange, which permits each 
industrial group to confine its efforts to the 
most profitable employment, and to satisfy its 
various wants by exchange with other bodies. 
Elaborate and efficient production almost 
necessarily implies a developed system of trade. 
This is particularly true where specialisation of 
industry is due to local advantages. “ The ter- 
ritorial division of labour,” which forms no small 
part of the general movement, is in great measure 
dependent on facilities for foreign commerce, 
and is therefore promoted by the establishment 
of free trade. Each country can devote itself 
to those forms of production in which it has a 
comparative advantage (see International 
Trade), and obtain from foreigners all other 
commodities. Individuals “find it for their 
interest to employ their industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over their 
neighbours ” ; and, as Adam Smith proceeds to 
observe, “what is prudence in the conduct of 
every private family can scarce be folly in that 
of a great kingdom ” ( Wealth of Nations, ed. 
Nicholson, p. 185). Thus regarded, free trade 
appears to be an obvious dictate of common 
sense rather than the product of refined and 
difficult theory, a circumstance which account-, 
for the somewhat scornful tone that many advo- 
cates of commercial liberty have used towards 
opponents. There are, however, some complicat- 
ing conditions which render the argument from 
division of labour harder to follow in foreign 
than in domestic trade. The individual pro- 
ducer has little difficulty in perceiving that 
a special line of work is more profitable to him 
than the attempt to directly supply all his wants 
by his own exertions. To the nation the first 
effect of foreign trade seems to be the displace- 
ment of so much home industry, with resulting 
loes to the supplanted producers. Hence the 
necessity for showing that an “ imported com- 
modity is always paid for directly or indirectly 
with the produce of our own industry,” and 
“ that the alternative is not between employing 
our own people and foreigners, but between em- 
ploying one class and another of our own people ” 
(Mill, Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 1). Imported 
goods must undoubtedly be paid for, and, nor- 
mally speaking, be paid for by the export of 
native products ; but some power of analysis is | 
needed to realise this truth amidst the compli- 
cations of trade. Adam Smith meets the diffi- 
culty by insisting that “ the general industry 
of the society never can exceed what the capital 
of the society can employ ” ( Wealth of Nations, 
p, 183), and that therefore regulations of com- 
merce can only divert a part of that capital into 
an artificial direction. Theindividual is, however, 


able to determine the most profitable directed 
for the employment of his capital far better than 
the “statesman or lawgiver” ; and he is urged tc 
so use it by the stimulus of self-interest. Mill's 
“first fundamental proposition,” viz. “that in* 
dustry is limited by capital,” with its corollary, 
that “demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour,” serves the same purpose ( Principles , 
bk. v. ch. x. § 1), The optimistic doctrine of the 
Wealth of Nations, with its belief in the guidance 
of “an invisible hand” (bk. iv. ch. ii), is re- 
placed by the Ricardian theory of foreign trade, 
which assumes both the domestic mobility and 
theinternational immobility of labour and capital 
(cp. Bagehot, Economic Studies, p. 67), but either 
suffices as a basis for the free-trade position. 
Nor is it essentially altered by modern develop- 
ments of the theory of Wages (q.v.). Even if 
capital is not the sole limit to industry, and if 
efficiency in work is also to be taken into account ; 
still as free trade tends to increase general 
efficiency, it follows that the “ produce theory ” 
of wages gives quite as valid a support to the 
policy of freedom. This general argument is 
strengthened by reference to the statistics of 
trade, and by consideration of the elements that 
make up international indebtedness (see Com- 
merce), from which it appears that imports 
and exports stand in a definite relation to each 
other. The intervention of Money (q. v . ), a 
potent cause of economic fallacies, further ob- 
scures the case ; but the cardinal principle, that 
foreign like domestic trade is fundamentally 
barter in which goods are exchanged for goods, 
throws light on this side of the question. It is 
shown that a permanently favourable Balance 
of Trade {q.v.) is an impossibility, and even 
were it attainable, that it would not be advan- 
tageous, since the undue accumulation of the 
precious metals means the locking up of what 
would otherwise be productive capital. 

By the analysis and exposure of the fallacies 
connected with (1) the sources of employment, 
and (2) the nature of the circulating medium, 
the argument for freedom of trade ms a general 
rule has become a part of practical economics, 
and has been largely accepted by the educated 
public, and even recognised as the ultimate goal 
by such representative protectionists as List 
and Carey. But its admission in the vague 
shape of an “ abstract principle ” or “ theory ” 
has not hindered the existence of widespread 
dissent to its reduction to “practice,” a hos- 
tility not wholly due to ignorance and the in- 
fluence of particular interests. Exceptions to 
free trade may be urged either on the ground of 
special economic conditions or by appealing to 
wider considerations than those relating to 
material wealth. Cases of both kinds are to be 
found in the Wealth of Nations (bk. iv. ch. iiA 
Of the former the most important is that of 
temporary protection in order to encourage the 
development of infant industries, which, feeble 
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at first, will ultimately become self-supporting. 
This case requires the balancing of present 
against future advantage : immediate gain is to 
be sacrificed for a larger one at a later time. 
Such a policy applied to manufactures in general 
is the “industrial protective system” of List, 
regarded by him as suited for a particular stago 
of economic development. Its validity — with, 
however, stringent limitations —is couceded by 
Mill (lac. cit.), and more unreservedly by Prof. 
Sidgwick (Pol. Economy, bk. iii. ch. v. § 1), 
and Koscher (System, vol iii. § 138). Adam 
Smith’s contention that individual enterprise is 
a better guide for industry than the dictates of 
governments, seems, as he himself held, to be 
fully applicable here. The difficulties in select- 
ing the industries to be encouraged, and the 
amount of protection required by each, have 
been justly dwelt on by free traders (see 
especially Wise, Industrial Freedom, pt iv. ch. 
iL and app. ii.) who have further asked without 
much result for evidence of the successful use of 
protection for this purpose. Thus, while it is 
theoretically possible that the temporary pro- 
tection of a particular industry might yield a 
surplus of advantage, it is plain that the dis- 
covery of such an instance will be much rarer 
than the injurious employment of the same 
instrument in unsuitable cases (see Bounties). 

Protection may also bo sought on like grounds, 
for older industries become for the moment un- 
profitable through a temporaiy disturbance in 
trade conditions (.Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. 
ch. v. § i,), and should be tried by the same 
teals. 

The foregoing argument has some affinity 
with the plea that diversity of industry is 
economically beneficial, e«|>eciaUy in a new 
country, and therefore deserving of encourage- 
ment. The advantages of the ,l home market ’ 
as affording a steady demand, and saving the 
cost of transport, have been unduly emphasised 
by protectionists with curious disregard of the 
fact that cost of carriage is a natural protection 
to the home producer, and only overcome by 
the greater benefit of foreign trade. Experience, 
besides, does not confirm the belief that fluc- 
tuations are less frequent iu a limited market, 
nor does it show that diversity of industry is 
incom)»atiblo with complete freedom of trade. 

In like manner the possibility of enlarging 
the national market by causing immigration 
of labour and capital, or of hindering its con- 
traction by checking their efflux, has been 
alleged as a good reason for the use of protec- 
tion, and the claim has been theoretically 
admitted by some economists (e.g. Prof. 
Sidgwick, Pol. Earn., bk. iii. ch. v. § 3). 
Unless, however, in the case of a country 
possessing the sole or chief market for a com- 
modity, it is hard to see how the imposition of 
duties will even tend to draw in labour, as the 
oost of living will almost certainly be higher, 
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while the investment of foreign capital will 
depend on the prospect of a high return, 
which is not likely to be increased by the 
adoption of protection. 

A much more plausible argument for de- 
parting from the free-trade rule is that based 
on the idea of preserving national resources. 
A country's mineral stores form a stock which 
is being gradually worked out, and it may be 
held that protective duties on imports will act 
as a check to their too rapid use ( cp . Jevons, 
Coal Question, Preface). Again, &s Carey urges, 
food - exporting countries may exhaust the 
fertility of their soil — or to take a further step 
iu refinement of the doctrine — may find the 
Margin of Cultivation pushed to a lower 
point. Thus the community experiences the 
same effects that would follow from an in- 
creased ]H>pulation at home (cp. S. N. Patten, 
Economic Basis of Protection , pp. 47, 48). On 
the other hand, the gain to the landowners, 
and therefore to the revenue of the society from 
an increase in rent must be taken into account 
as well as the cheaper terms on which imports 
are obtained under free trade ; and on the 
balance it is probable that even in so peculiar 
a case the advantage would be on the side of 
freedom. 

On the border between economic and politi- 
cal exceptions is the proposal to make freedom 
of trade dejMmdent on reciprocity. If based on 
the belief that trade to be advantageous must 
be free on both sides, the idea is clearly fallacious, 
but where it simply ainiB at removing foreign 
protective duties and thus securing wider freedom 
of trade in the future, it “ may be good policy,” 
as Adam Smith (JPealth of Nations, p. 190) 
asserts, since “the recovery of a great foreign 
market will more than compensate the transi- 
tory inconvenience” of retaliation. Here, 
however, as in respect to infant industries, the 
probability of success is much smaller than 
that of failure, owing to the inevitable irrita- 
tion produced in foreign countries by retaliation, 
which leads to increase rather than reduction 
of protective duties. 

All the preceding cases have often been 
supported on non economic grounds, but chief 
stress has been laid on the economic gain to be 
sooner or later derived. Different in kind is 
the preference of national security to increase 
of wealth, which formed the strongest argument 
in support of the Coen Laws and the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and which actually won for the 
latter the favourable judgment of Adam Smith 
(bk. iv. ch. ii.), and of J. S. Mill, who, however, 
approved of their repeal. In such instances 
the question is one for the statesman rather 
than the practical economist, but in making a 
calculation the eoonomio loss, though not of 
itself decisive, should never be dropped out of 
sight, as opulence is one of the ohief elements 
of political and military power. 

Ii 
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Social protective duties (sociale SchtUzzdlle) 
have been advocated in order to hinder the 
degradation of labour, in consequence of the 
pressure of foreign competitors working under 
inferior conditions of life, and in countries 
with stringent Factory Laws (see also Fac- 
tory Acts) the plea Inis in certain cases an 
apparent force. In its more extreme form, 
as in the United States, where protection 
against the u pauper labour” of Europe is a 
popular cry with the opponents of free trade, it 
is only a rejjetition of the fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces the amount of employ- 
ment, and it also erroneously assumes that 
with unrestricted commerce wages will every- 
where fall to the lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious that Immigration of poorly-paid 
foreign labour, which is the real cause of lowered 
wages, may happen under, and even be stimu- 
lated by, the most rigid protection. 

On the whole it does not appear that the 
various exceptions suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much practical weight, at least 
in the present stage of social development, 
though they suggest some interesting qualifica- 
tions of economic theory. Some of them are 
connected with the possible evils that accompany 
extended division of labour — evils not suffici- 
ently recognised by the older English writers, 
but nevertheless of serious social import. They 
further bring out the varying consequences 
that follow from the action of industrial effort 
according as it is placed under the law of 
Increasing Returns or under the law of 
Diminishing Returns, and show, as Mill had 
briefly noticed (Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), 
that agricultural and manufacturing com- 
munities are not affected in the same way by 
free trade. The “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from the consideration of time ; 
it appeals to the future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible divergence from the individual interests 
of producers and consumers, have been brought 
into stronger relief, without, however, invalidat- 
ing the proposition that in the main the interest 
of the community is served by the widest free- 
dom. 

The result then is that the praotic&l policy of 
free trade is a sound deduction from established 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex- 
ception must beclearly madeout by its advocates, 
on whom the burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound not merely to adduce special circumstances 
that appear to favour the daim, but to take into 
account all the surrounding conditions, and to 
give due weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, the most plausible oases for interference 
with the normal course of trade turn out to be 
theoretical subtleties, not practicable or advis- 
able expedients. 

[The literature of the subject is too extensive for 
adequate notice Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 


bk. iv., U the source of the most effective tree- 
trade arguments. The petition of the merchants oi 
London, 1820 (in Wealth qf Nations, ed. M ‘Culloch, 
note 15), drawn up by Thos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newmarch, History qf Prices , vol. vi. p. 835), 
summarised them most concisely. — F. Bastiat, 
Sophistries £conomiques , CEuvres, tomes iv. and v., 
contain the most brilliant exposure of popular 
fallacies. — W. G. Sumner, l^rotectionism, New 
York, 1883, and B. R. Wise, Industrial Freedom, 
1892, deal with the latest phases of the contro- 
versy. Bee also references given above, and for 
writers who have opposed, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Protection.] a r. b. 

FREE TRADE, Early History of. The 
free- trade agitation of the 19th century, itself 
only one phase of the growth of the competitive 
system, was the last though not the Anal stage 
of a great movement extending over several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, the 
expression u free trade” has different meanings 
at different periods in the economic history of 
the country. The foreign merchants of the 
middle ages who desired to obtain a footing in 
England on a free- trade basis, meant by this 
expression that, subject to the payment of the 
usual customs, they should be allowed to exor- 
cise their calling in English ports and mart 
towns without let or hindrance ; that they 
should not be subjected to unreasonable exac- 
tions ; that their ship and goods should not be 
arrested without due cause, eta The English 
“ free trader” of the latter part of the 16th 
century wished to see the revival of the regula- 
tions of the Staple system, and the withdrawal 
of the privileges of exclusive trading companies, 
such as the Merchant Adventurers. In the 
17th century he meant the broadening of the 
basis of the companies, so that all who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writers, such as Roger Coke 
(q.v.), who clearly perceived the advantages of 
free importation, of the repeal of the navigation 
acts, and of the acts restricting certain trades, 
such as the cattle and woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of the Dutch in the regulation of commerce. 
The free trader of the 18th century advocated 
the removal or reduction of duties on imports 
and exports, but at this time be seldom belonged 
to the commercial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand the significance of the 
various phases of the free-trade movement, apart 
from the general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each phase became prominent. 
From the standpoint of to-day, for example, the 
elaborate regulations of Edward IIL's great 
Ordinance of the Staples appear unwise and 
oppressive. But the experiment of dispensing 
with staple towns had been tried and had lei 
to bad results. In the policy he adopted with 
regard to foreign merchants, be wsa Angularly 
favourable to their claima ; and many of his 
statutes were intended to give security U 
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traders, to repress lawlessness, to provide means 
of settling disputes, or to place the collection 
of customs on a satisfactory basis. These 
elaborate regulations, so far from being a 
restraint on trade, were frequently the means 
which made trade possible. Moreover it does 
not appear to have been difficult to obtain 
exemption from the staple acts when it could 
be shown that such a course was advantageous, 
and throughout the middle ages there were 
numerous bodies of merchants, such as the 
Hanse merchants, the merchants of Florence, 
Venice, etc., who enjoyed such privileges. So 
also, the elaborate commercial treaties of the 
14th and Kith centuries have been too hastily 
condemned by some writers. If they had 
been arbitrarily imposed by governments on 
unwilling communities where there had formerly 
l>een free exchange of commodities, and where 
there were all the conditions requisite for 
peaceful and uninterrupted commerce, they 
would have been an unwarrantable interference 
with the course of trade. But these assump- 
tions would be incorrect. Though unwise regu- 
lations were frequently adopted, the effect of the 
commercial treaties was to assimilate the con- 
ditions of different countries and communities, 
to build up the fabric of international law, and 
to extend trade far beyond the limits which 
would have been possible in a state of perfect 
freedom. With the growth of capital and 
industry, the rise of a manufacturing class, and 
the development of a national foreign trade 
which took place in the 15th century, the 
prevailing hostility to foreigners became more 
strongly marked. The demand arose for the 
encouragement of native commerce, and the 
protection of English industries. The reign 
of Edward IV. is full of acts of parliament 
passed with this object, and from this time 
onwards we can note the gradual development 
of the great protective system which was not 
overthrown till our own day. The privileges 
enjoyed by foreign merchants were restricted. 
Those of the Hanse merchants, who attained 
their greatest influence in England in the 15th 
oentury, were suspended by Edward VI., and 
after a partial renewal under Mary and Elizabeth, 
were finally withdrawn by the latter. English 
trading companies were incorporated, protective 
tariffs imposed, corn laws and navigation acts 
were passed, and the country was apparently 
getting deeper and deeper into a narrow national 
policy. We cannot here discuss the question 
how far the mercantile system achieved the 
objects which its advocates had in view (vide 
English Early Economic History ; Hanse* 
atic League; Mercantile System ; Naviga- 
tion Acts). The period which saw its growth 
saw also the growth of the forces which led to 
its final overthrow. Throughout their history 
the policy of confining the foreign trade of the 
country to exclusive trading companies was 


subjected to much hostile criticism. It was 
assailed in Parliament, and in the works of 
economic writers. The regulations of some of 
the companies were modified to meet the claims 
of outsiders ; Cromwell tried the experiment of 
a free and open trade with the East Indies ; 
privileges were granted to bodies of merchants 
in contravention of the charters of the companies ; 
in a great debate at the committee on trade in 
1657, only two persons were favourable to the 
Merchants Adventurers, while all the other 
members were for the free merchants. There 
were many men like Ralph Gardiner (q.v.\ 
who were willing to suffer much in the struggle 
against monopoly ; and after the revolution of 
1655, few of the old companies are of great 
practical importance except the East India 
Company ( g . v .\ which itself was reorganised on 
a national basis. With the 18th century the 
movement for the removal or reduction of 
duties on imports and exports becomes im- 
portant. It can best be traced in the history 
of the commercial treaties of the period and 
the negotiations which led up to them, 
e.g. the Methuen Treaty with Portugal 
(1703), the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), the 
commercial clauses of which were drafted by 
Arthur Moore, and W. Pitt’s commercial 
treaty with France (1786). In the first we 
have a typical treaty framed on the principle* 
of the mercantile system. “The Methuen 
Treaty” said Fox in 1786, “had justly been 
considered as the commercial idol of England.” 
The eighth and ninth clauses of the Treaty of 
Utrecht raised a storm amongst the commercial 
classes, for they were an attempt to move in 
the direction of free trade with France. It was 
found impossible to carry them, though the 
principles they embodied were most ably advo- 
cated chiefly by Arthur Moore in Parliament, 
and by Defoe in Mercator. Pitt’s treaty, 
avowedly an attempt to carry into effect the 
teaching of Adam Smith, was passed without 
serious opposition, — “No great manufacturing 
body of men” said Pitt, “had taken alarm,” — 
and during the short period of its operation 
before the outbreak of the war with France it 
was very successful. Many other illustrations 
of the growth of free- trade principlee during the 
18th century may be given, such as Walpole’s 
commercial and colonial policy, Pitt’s Irish 
propositions, etc. The principal obstacle in 
their way was the bitter hostility of the com- 
mercial classes. But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that but for the French revolutionary 
war, and the difficulties into which it plunged 
the country, Pitt would have anticipated by 
fifty years the later free-trade movement. 

W. A. 8. H. 

Free trade principles were early maintained 
in France by thh economists, being a natural 
deduction from their principle of laissez-faire 
and a necessary corollary to their doctrine 
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that freedom in exchange, an absolutely un- 
shackled use of the wealth of individuals, could 
not be dissociated from the full enjoyment of 
the rights of private property (see Dupont 
de Nemours ; ]£conomistks ; Eph£m£ripf.s ; 
Physiocrats ; Quesnay and Turgot). 

FREE TRADE,— * Modern History of. 
The history of the modern movement in 
favour of free trade practically begins with the 
year 1786, when Pitt concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with France which abolished 
many of the protective duties between the two 
countries. Ten years before, however, a great 
impetus had been given to free- trade doctrines 
by the publication of Adam Smith’s W ealth 
of Nations . Yet the protective system was 
so interwoven with our commercial policy at 
home and abroad, that no really successful 
assault could be made upon it until nearly 
forty years after the passing of Pitt’s French 
treaty. With the appointment of William 
Huskisson (q. t?.) as president of the board of 
trade in 1823, a complete change came over 
the commercial policy of England, and the 
bulwarks of protection began to give way. In 
the session of 1823 Huskisson carried his 
Reciprocity of Duties Bill, a measure which 
largely modified the effects of the Navigation 
Acts (q. v.), by freeing English and foreign 
•hipping. He next reduced the duty on raw 
and spun silk, and lowered the import and 
export duty on wool. The right of free emigra- 
tion was restored to artisans, and the laws con- 
trolling the combination* of either masters or 
workmen were repealed. “ These were the 
beginnings of free trade ; but a further develop- 
ment of political liberty was essential to the 
triumph of that generous and fruitful policy ” 
(Lord Famborough’s Constitutional History of 
England, , voL ii). 

Various efforts to regulate the price of corn 
by act of parliament were made in 1773, 1791, 
1804, 1815, and 1822; but in consequence of 
the ill effects of such legislation in 1825-26 — 
years of severe commercial panic — the privy 
council was authorised to issue orders to sus- 
pend the operation of the acts, and to permit 
the importation of foreign corn under circum- 
stances of necessity. Grave doubts now arose 
as to the soundness of a protective policy and 
the beneficial operation of the com laws ; and 
during the brief administration of George 
Canning in 1827, that brilliant and progress- 
ive statesman carried resolutions in the House 
of Commons pointing to a more liberal policy. 
A relief bill based on the resolutions passed the 
Lower House, but owing to Canning’s death 
and the opposition of the Duke of Wellington in 
the Lords, the measure was lost In 1828, 
when the Duke had assumed office, with Peel 
and Huskisson among his colleagues, the duties 
on foreign com were regulated in accordance 
with a new eliding scale. By an act passed on 


the 15th of July the import duty on wheal 
was to be 25s. 8d. per quarter when the average 
price in England was under 62s. ; 24s. 8d, 
when from 62s. to 63s. ; and so to be gradu- 
ally reduced to Is. when the average price was 
73s. and upwards. 

Catholio emancipation and parliamentary 
reform now absorbed public attention for some 
years, and nothing further was done to remedy 
the grievance of the corn laws. The abundant 
harvest of 1835 came as a slight relief by 
making bread cheaper for the people, and the 
year 1836 witnessed no direct action in parlia- 
ment ou free- trade questions. But early in 

1837, in consequence of the deficient harvest 
in the previous autumn, followed by a com- 
mercial collapse, an anti-corn law association 
was formed in London. On the committee 
were twenty- two members of parliament, includ- 
ing George Grote the historian, J. fcilk Bucking- 
ham, founder of the Athenaeum, T. S. Duncomhe, 
Joseph Brotherton, W. Clay, Joseph Hume, 
J. A. Roebuck, Colonel Pcrronet Thompson, 
and Sir W. Moiesworth. Three popular writers 
and poets — Thomas Campbell, Ebenezer Elliott, 
and William Howitt — were also upon the com- 
mittee. In the House of Commons, Mr. Clay 
endeavoured to procure a modification of the 
corn laws. He moved the adoption of a fixed 
impost of 10s. per quarter on wheat, in lieu of 
the sliding scale of duties, but his resolution 
was lost by 223 votes to 89. In Septemlier 

1838, Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring 
addressed a meeting of fiscal reformers at 
Manchester, which had been hastily called 
together by Mr. A. l*rentice. A proposition 
to form an anti-corn law association was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. A preliminary meet- 
ing, attended by seven earnest reformers, was 
held on the 24 th of September, and on the 13th 
of October there was published in the Manchester 
Times a list of thirty -eight gentlemen, as a 
“ Provisional Committee of the Manchester 
Anti-Corn Law Association.” The name of 
John Bright appeared in this first list, and 
that of Richard Cobden in the second list, 
issued a week later. A young medical student 
named Paul ton delivered eloquent lectures in 
various towns on the advantages of free trade, 
and Lancashire was soon stirred to action. On 
the motion of Mr. Cobden, the Manchester 
chamber of commerce petitioned parliament 
against the corn laws. The free-trade organisa- 
tion assumed a larger character in 1839, and 
became formally known as the National Anti- 
Corn Law League. A journal entitled the Anti- 
Corn Law Circular was established to advocate 
the movement Mr. C. P. Villicrs, one of the 
earliest pioneers of the advancing cause (b. 1 802, 
d. 1898), now took the lead in parliament, 
and annually brought forward his resolution in 
favour of free trade. In March 1889 his motion 
for a committee on the corn laws was rejected by 
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842 to 195, and in 1840 by 300 to 177. Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s resolutions in the House of Lords 
condemnatory of the corn laws were rejected in 
1839 by 224 votes to 24, and in 1840 by 194 
to 42. During the debate in the Lords on 14 th 
March 1839, the premier, Lord Melbourne, 
said, “To leave the whole agricultural in- 
terest without protection, I declare before God I 
think it the wildest and maddest scheme that 
has ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive.” In the session of 1840, 763 
2 >etition 8 , with 776,840 signatures, were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons against the 
obnoxious laws. In the session of 1841 
ministers proceed a fixed duty of 8s., but no 
measure was brought in owing to the dissolu- 
tion. Sir Robert Pekl (7. v . ) came in to power in 
September, and in the ensuing winter there 
was such terrible distress in all the great centres 
of population that a conviction gained ground 
of the absolute necessity for some change in 
the restrictive laws which pressed so heavily 
upon the community. 

Early in 1842 Mr. Bright stepped into the 
front rank of the repealers, and created much 
street by his earnest eloquence. With Cobdcn, 
Viliiera, and Wilson, he was instrumental in 
forming many provincial branches of the league. 
The government was now moved to action, and 
in the session of 1842 Peel carried his new slid- 
ing scale. By this, there was to be 20a. duty 
when the price was at 61s., decreasing to 12s. 
at 60s., and Is. at 73s. ; the duty was not to 
exceed 20a. when the price fell below 61s. An 
amendment in favour of a fixed duty, proposed 
by lord John Russell in the Commons, was 
rejected by 349 to 226, and a similar amend- 
ment proposed by Lord Melbourne in the 
Upper House was lost by 207 to 71 ; an 
amendment in favour of total repeal proposed 
by Mr. Yilliers in the Commons was rejected 
by 393 to 90, and a similar amendment 
brought forward by Lord Brougham in the 
Peers was lost by 109 to 6. The second 
reading of the Sliding-scale Bill in the Lords 
was carried by 119 to 17. To meet the grow- 
ing deficit in the revenue, which hod now be- 
como very serious, Peel brought in & bill for 
tine imposition of an income tax of 7d. in the 
pound, to be levied for three years. But in 
order to alleviate the new burden, he either 
partially or wholly abolished the duties on 
numerous important articles, such as drugs, 
butter, eggs, cheese, lard, dye-woods, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat. The Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, built by the repealers ou the 
site of the Peterloo massacre, was opened 80th 
January 1843. At the inaugural meeting sub- 
scriptions of £40,600 to the league fund were 
announced. In February, the House of Com- 
mons was invited by Lord Howiok to discuss 
the question of free trade on a side issue, when 
his lordship moved for a committee to inquire 


into the distress of the country. During the 
debate a strange scene occurred. After a power- 
ful speech by Mr. Cobden in favour of repeal, 
Sir Robert Peel rose, and in his excitement 
indirectly insinuated that Mr. Cobden was 
inclined to favour his assassination. The un- 
happy incident arose out of a misinterpretation 
put upon certain words by Mr. Cobden. The 
premier’s overwrought feelings were further 
intensified by the attempt upon himself which 
had resulted in the death of his secretary Mr. 
Drummond. The affair passed over, and Lord 
Howick’s motion was rejected by 306 to 191 
votes. Votes of sympathy with Mr. Cobden 
were passed at various public meetings. In the 
spring of 1843 the league held a series of 
demonstrations in Drury Lane Theatre. Lords 
Russell and Monteagle brought forward motions 
in parliament to inquire into the effects of 
Peel's sliding scale, but they were rejected in 
the Commons and Lords respectively by 244 
votes to 145, and 200 to 78. Mr. Villiers’s 
motion for total repeal was rejected this year 
by 381 to 125, but in the minority were several 
prominent and ex-official whigs. The council of 
the league distributed, in 1843, tracts, and publi- 
cations, etc., to the number of 9,026,000. It 
was also determined now to raise a fund of 
£100,000 to further the objects of the league. 
In March 1844 Mr. Cobden moved for a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the effects of protective duties on agricul- 
tural tenants and labourers, but he was defeated 
by 224 to 133. Mr. Villiers'a annual motion 
was subsequently brought forward and lost by 
328 to 124, but Mr. Bright predicted that 
either Sir Robert Peel would abolish the com 
laws or his government would be overthrown. 
At a great meeting held in Covent Garden 
Theatre, Mr. Cobden announced that they 
would petition the existing House of Commons 
no more, but would memorialise the Queen 
direct in favour of the immediate dissolution of 
parliament 

Sir Robert Peel brought forward the Budget 
for 1845 on the 14th of February. There was 
a surplus of £3,409,000, which he proposed to 
devote to the reduction of the sugar duty, the 
abolition of the duty on glass, cotton, wool, 
and on the importation of Baltic staves. He 
also proposed to abolish the duty on all those 
articles which merely yielded nominal amounts, 
a step which would sweep away 430 articles 
from the tariff. The budget was not thorough 
enough for the friends of the league, who com- 
plained that it took away with one hand what 
it gave with the other. On the 7th of March 
Mr. Cobden moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the causes and extent of the exist- 
ing agricultural distress, and into the effects 
of legislative protection upon the interests of 
landowners, tenant fanners, and farm labour- 
ers. The motion was lost by 213 to 12L 
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Early in May a great bazaar in connection 
with the league was hold in Covent Garden 
Theatre, On the 26th of May, Lord John 
Russell brought forward eight resolutions in 
parliament in the hope of forcing on the ques- 
tion, and shortly afterwards Mr. Villiers re- 
peated, for the last time, his annual motion for 
the abolition of the com laws. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Bright said that Sir Robert Peel knew 
well enough what the country wanted, and he 
ought to do it, being the only statesman com- 
petent for the task. The premier brushed 
aside Lord John Russell’s resolutions, and, in 
replying to the motion of Mr. Villiers, said 
that he could not see his way to apply the 
principle of free trade completely to agriculture 
and the total abolition of the corn laws. But 
there were signs of wavering and perplexity in 
the premier’s mind. AVhen the House rose on 
the 8th of August there were grave apprehen- 
sions as to the approaching harvest, and it was 
felt that the question of the continuance of the 
corn laws was mainly dependent upon the 
variations of the barometer. That which actu- 
ally occurred was worse than the anticipation. 
The harvest was deficient in Great Britain, 
while in Ireland the potato crop, the staple 
sustenance of the population, failed entirely. 
Terrible suffering ensued, and at a mass meeting 
at Manchester on the 28th of October, Air. 
Cobden called on Sir Robert Peel to save the 
country, which was menaced by famine. The 
cabinet met frequently, being much discom- 
posed at the aspect of affairs ; but even in this 
narrow circle there were strong differences of 
opinion as to the measures required. On the 
22nd of November Lord John Russell issued a 
manifesto to the electors of the City of London 
declaring for the abolition of the corn laws. 
“Let us unite," wrote his lordship, 44 to put an 
end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
the source of bitter divisions among classes, the 
cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime 
among the people." This address precipitated 
matters, and it was followed by similar declara- 
tions from Lord Morpeth at Leeds, and Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Macaulay at Edinburgh. The 
cabinet met on 25th November, and the crisis 
was now felt to be most urgent The ministerial 
discussions lasted for several days. At length 
the Duke of Wellington gave way, and on the 
8rd of December the Times made the startling 
announcement — received in many quarters with 
incredulity — that the abolition of the com laws 
had been resolved upon, and that parliament 
was to meet at onoe to consider the question. 
As Lord Stanley, however, and some other 
ministers absolutely declined to support com- 
plete abolition, the premier resigned. Lord 
John Russell endeavoured to form a government, 
but bis negotiations fell through, and Peel was 
recalled. Foreseeing that he could carry aboli- 


tion through the combined efforts of his own 
friends and the whigs and free-traders, ho con- 
sented to resume office, and Lord Stanley was 
replaced in the government by Mr. Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, the anti-corn law league did not 
relax its efforts. An important meeting was 
held at Manchester on 23rd December, when it 
was resolved to raise & fund of £250,000 for 
the purjjoso of promoting free-trade principles 
in the existing emergency. Upwards of £60, 000 
was subscribed in the room in an hour and a 
half — the largest sum ever subscribed in the 
same space of time for any cause. On the 27tfa 
of January 1846 Peel brought forward hi* 
measure for the abolition of the corn law* 
before a crowded House of Commons. Pro- 
longed debates took place at each stage of the 
bill, but eventually, on the 16th of May, the 
third reading was carried by a majority of 98 
in a house of 556. The list of 327 members 
who voted iu favour of the bill included 104 
conservatives, and 223 whigs and liberals ; the 
minority of 229, with the exception of seven 
votes, was composed exclusively of conservatives. 
Partly through the arguments and influence of 
the Duke of Wellington, the House of IiOixis 
passed the second reading of the bill by a 
majority of 47 votes, and the measure became 
law on the 25th of June. On the same day 
the Peel ministry fell upon the Irish Coercion 
BilL The premier, in his speech on leaving 
office, delivered on the 29th, reviewed the 
course and policy of his government, paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Cobden, and closed with 
these memorable words — “It may be that I 
shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in the abodes of those 
whose lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice." 
The measure for abolishing the corn laws pro- 
vided that from the passing of the act, and 
until the 1st of February 1849, the maximum 
duty would be 10s., exigible when the price was 
under 48s., and it was to fall a shilling with 
every shilling of rise in the price till the latter 
reached 53s. or upwards, when the duty was to 
remain at the minimum of 4s. The duties on 
barley and oats would undergo an alteration 
proportionally the same ; while ail grain from 
British colonies was to be admitted free of duty, 
and maize or Indian com was to be admitted, 
immediately after the passing of the act, at a 
nominal duty. Other articles in the tariff, 
under the heads of articles of food, agriculture, 
manufacture, etc., were dealt with to the 
number of several hundreds, in the way ol 
duties repealed or reduced. The duty on corn 
was to cease in 1849, with the exception of a 
registration duty of Is. a quarter, abolished in 
1869. Thiswasresumed for one year, 1902-1903. 
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The Anti -Com Law League was dissolved on 
the 2nd of July 1840, its work having been 
practically accomplished. It had a temporary 
revival, however, in 1852, when there was some 
fear that the brief administration of Lord 
Derby would return to a protectionist policy. 
After Abe abolition of the corn laws other 
restrictions upon the freedom of trade were 
gradually removed. The navigation laws were 
repealed in 1849, and in 1853 Mr. Gladstone 
greatly relieved the tariff by the reduction or 
total remission of imposts on 133 articles. 
Further steps in abolishing protective impedi- 
ments were taken in 1860, 1869, 1874, etc. 
The policy of free trade in the United Kingdom 
has been justified by its effects on the prosperity 
of the country ; for just as the free-trade system 
has enabled us to take the utmost possible ad- 
vantage of periods of prosperity, so it has en- 
abled us to meet phases of reaction and adversity 
with less strain on our resources than any of the 
protected countries. The British tariff is now 
virtually one for revenue only, and under this 
system we have secured a great expansion of both 
home and foreign trade. Asall our recent financial 
legislation has tended towards the general aboli- 
tion and diminution of duties in order to liberate 
trade, our commerce has shown in consequence a 
remarkable elasticity and power of recuperation 
in depression. (See Manchester School ; 
Tariff Reform Movement, App., Vol. III.). 

[ History of the Anti-Corn I aid League , by 
Archibald Prentice, 2 vola 1853. — Free Trade 
and Protection , by Henry Fawcett, 1878. — Free 
Trade v. Fair Trade , by Sir Thomas H. Farrer, 
3885.— of Richard Cobden , by John Morley, 
2 vole. 1881. — Life and Speeches of John Bright, 
by G. Barnett Smith, 2 vola. 1883. — History qf 
the Free Trade Movement in Knglana, by Augusta* 
Mongredien, 1881.] a. B. s. 

FREGIER, A. (1789; died soon after 1850), 
an official of the prefecture of the department 
of the Seine, was from 1824 to 1830 secret&Ty 
of the Coneeil de JWfecture , and from 1830 to 
1843 head of the Bureau du Domaine (state 
property) in Paris. He wrote principally on 
subjects connected with the dangerous classes 
in large towns : — Des Classes Dangereuscs dans 
les grandee Villee (Paris, 2 vola. 1839-40), and 
Histoire de Y Administration de la Police A 
Paris depute Philippe Auguste (Paris, 2 vola. 
1850). His pamphlet, Solution Ntmvelle du 
ProbUme de la Mistre (Paris, 1853 ), is in favour 
of a minimum rate of wages, to be fixed by the 
local authorities according to the cost of food 
and lodgings, coupled with an interdiction of 
employing married women in factories (p. 37), 
and of erecting new factories in huge towns 
(p. 44). These rules were only to be applied 
to manufacturers employing more than twenty 
workmen. a. ca. 

FREIGHT h the reward paid by the owner 
of goods to the shipowner for the service of 


transporting merchandise from the agreed placs 
of shipment to the agreed place of delivery. 
It accrues usually under written contracts 
called charter-parties or bills of lading. When 
an entire ship is hired for service a charter- 
party is made. When a part cargo is laden 
in what is called a “liner," a “berth” ship, 
or sometimes, a “general cargo” ship, no 
charter-party is made between the owner of the 
goods and the shipowner, but a bill of lading is 
issued to each shipper for his own parcel of 
goods, and the cost of freight as well as all the 
other conditions of the contract are set forth 
therein. In the latter class of cases freight is 
generally prepaid, the payment being made in 
exchange for the bill of lading. In the former 
class — where a charter-party is drawn up, and 
the whole ship is hired, the method of pay- 
ment varies very much. Sometimes the freight 
is paid partly in advance at the time of ship- 
ment, but most frequently it is paid at the 
time and place of delivery. If in either case 
the goods are not delivered at the agreed port 
of destination, and the freight has not been 
paid in advance, no freight becomes due, no 
matter what portion of the voyage may have 
been accomplished. By the laws of some Con- 
tinental States what is called “distance freight” 
is due to the ship when an accident prevents 
the vessel carrying the goods to the agreed 
destination, except in the case of total loss ; but 
English law does not recognise any freight to be 
due which the charter-parly makes payable at 
the port of destination on due delivery of the 
goods until the goods are so delivered. In the 
absence, however, of express stipulation to the 
contrary, freight, once prepaid in accordance 
with the terms of either charter-party or bill 
of lading, is not recoverable from the ship- 
owner if, through the occurrence of some sea 
peril, the vessel fails to make delivery at the 
jK>rt of destination. The theory in this case 
is, that such prepayment of freight is added to 
the value of the goods shipped, and that the 
insurable interest in the amount prepaid vests 
in the owner of the goods, the value of which 
is enhanced by this prepayment The ship- 
owner has not always an insurable interest in 
prepaid freight It is not at sea-risk, from 
the fact that it is paid. The shipowner has it 
and no sea peril makes him liable to return the 
money if the goods are not delivered. The 
incidents of freight no longer attach to the 
money so paid. 

The word “ freight” covers a good many 
variations, such as chartered freight bill- of - 
lading freight owners' freight, charterers' 
freight lump-sum freight *nd dead freight 
indicating various contract relations to the thing 
itself. Lump-sum freight means an agreed 
amount for a voyage, Irrespective of the number 
of tons delivered, so that, unless otherwise 
provided, Hie lump stun xs payable at destina* 
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fcion, even although part of the cargo may 
have been lost from sea perils during the 
voyage. Dead freight is money due to the ship- 
owner in respect of goods agreed to be shipped 
but not shipped by the person who has failed 
to make the shipment according to his contract 
to do so. It may also be observed that the 
word freight has a more exclusive significance 
between the shipowner and an underwriter in 
a policy of insurance than it lias between the 
shipowner and the owner of the goods under 
charter-parties and bills of lading. 

When freight is payable on right delivery at 
the agreed port of destination, the shipowner 
is entitled to payment even if the goods are 
delivered damaged, but the shipowner incurs 
liability for the value of non-deiivered gootis 
stated by bill of lading to have been shipped, 
or for which a receipt has been given ; a claim 
against the shipowner for damaged goods also 
holds good where fault or negligence is proved. 
Shipowners contract themselves out of liability 
to pay for damaged goods in certain specified 
cases, and if the goods arrive in specie freight 
is always payable. 

Many disputes occur as to where freight is 
payable. It has been held that tho captain 
should deliver the goods first and claim pay- 
ment afterwards. This, however, conflicts with 
two important conditions. The first results 
from the common-law dictum, which gives the 
carrier a lien for freight on the goods he carries. 
Obviously, his lien lasts so long as the goods 
are in his custody, and cannot be exercised 
after they have passed into the premises or pos- 
session of the person by whom the freight is 
payable. To be available against him, pay- 
ment before getting possession is essential. 
The second results from a condition now fre- 
quently inserted in charter-parties, by which 
the charterer stipulates that after the caTgo 
is once shipped his liability under the con- 
tract shall absolutely cease, and that the ship- 
owner shall look to, in other words, exercise 
his lien on, the cargo to secure payment of the 
agreed freight ; so that if he fails to do so, and, 
from any cause cannot, after delivery, get the 
freight from the receiver of the goods, he shall 
have no right to come back on the original 
charterer and enforce payment against him 
under the charter. In business language this 
is called the “cesser-clause.” The shij>owncr, 
therefore, has lien both by common law 
and by special contract, and, in consideration 
of the latter, generally gives specific release 
from liability to the original charterer, after 
he has once shipped the cargo on which tho 
shipowner’s lien for freight is to accrue. In 
consequence of these two conditions it has been 
held that the master should deliver and the 
consignee receive the goods at the ship’s side, 
and that on such delivery the master ceases to 
be responsible for the goods } and to have any 


lien, so that ho is justified in refusing to pro- 
ceed with tho delivery unless the freight is 
paid. These considerations secure that delivery 
and freight payment are, as nearly as possible, 
coincident, and have the effect of preventing 
shipowners from making bad debts on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of saving charterers 
from paying freight twice over, both being 
equally objectionable. In practice they work 
easily although this description makes them look 
rather elaborate. 

Freight has become, in recent years, an 
object of greatly increased interest to the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom. Three- 
quarters of a century ago we could generally 
feed ourselves by our own productions. Since 
then the population has increased more than 
50 per cent. And the economic condition of 
the larger population is so much improved that 
the scale of consumption is much larger than in 
former times. Less than half the commodi- 
ties consumed now are produced here, and it 
is certain that of our daily bread, less than a 
fourth j»art is grown at home. The carriage of 
these vast supplies of food, in addition to the 
raw materials for our manufactures, makes the 
question of freight of interest to every in- 
habitant of the kingdom. Our food cannot 
come here without sea-carriage ; this cannot be 
provided without the payment of adequate 
freights. It is, therefore, matter of common 
interest to inquire — what must freight covert 
what items do really enter into its cost! 
and what has the payment called freight to 
provide 1 

In the first place, freight has to provide 
for the building, maintenance, depreciation, 
and ultimate loss of the ship itself. If freight 
were not adequate for all these purposes, sea- 
carrying would not be continued as a trade. 
No capitalist would invest money in the build- 
ing or buying of ship® unless he expected on 
the ultimate loss or sale of the vessel to find 
his original capital in hand, plus something 
more than 3 per cent interest for the time of 
the investment, otherwise the money had better 
have been put into consols ot railway deben- 
tures. No one invests in very troublesome and 
precarious trades but for the hope that at the 
end of the adventure they would find not the 
capital only, but interest at a higher rate than 
that yielded by investments which give no 
trouble, and are practically without risk. 

In the second place, & ship is only s tool ; 
a tool moreover which demands the constant 
employment of labour for its use. It must 
be prepared and outfitted for every voyage. 
To the outfit of stores and provisions nearly 
every trade makes contributions. To load 
cargo, docks and harbours are necessary ; their 
cost must largely be provided out of freight. 
Captains, mates, engineers, firemen, and sea- 
men, all must be paid wages, and fed while at 
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sea. The light and pilotage services round our 
coasts are also paid for out of freight, these 
being special charges on shipping. When the 
vessel comes back with her cargo, the same 
charges have all to be paid again. Freight, 
therefore, may be said in one sense to be a very 
large employer of labour. Large classes of 
labourers on shore, as well as the seamen afloat, 
live out of it, and freight must be sufficient to 
bear the cost of all these charges. 

The student of economic facts will be pre- 
pared to hear that great changes have taken 
place with regard to all these elements in the 
cost of freight in late years. Ships were formerly 
built of wood, then of iron, now almost exclu- 
sively of steel. Steam propulsion, excepting in 
the very long trade voyages, is rapidly super- 
seding the use of sails. To build wooden ships 
we had to depend on imported timber. For 
iron and steel ships, the raw material in vast 
quantities lies under our feet in the iron and 
coal measures, a j>erccntage only of iron in the 
ore or plates being imported. The cost of 
shipbuilding is less than formerly. That of 
maintenance is about the same. That of struc- 
tural depreciation is not less. It used to be 
thought that iron structures would last indefi- 
nitely. But the vicissitudes of climate and 
other things have modified this opinion. Since 
♦he early years of steam changes in requirements 
of size, type, and speed have rendered many 
vessels useless, in an economic sense, long before 
they were worn out. To cover the risk of be- 
coming obsolete, inevitable outlays on surveys, 
on new boilers in the case of steamships, and 
depreciation between old and new, about 10 
per cent of the original cost must be set aside 
annually to secure replacement of capital with 
reasonable interest. This, of course, must be 
borne by freight. Since the introduction of 
triple expansion engines about 1885, no im- 
provement of the first importance has been 
made in steam, and it may be assumed that, 
excluding the possible advent of some invention 
as far reaching in its effects as triple expansion, 
a depreciation of 4 per cent to 5 per cent is 
now sufficient. 

it is probable that the coats of navigation 
have decreased. Wages are higher both for 
seamen and on shore ; but so much steam is 
used to economise labour, that in spite of higher 
pay to the men actually employed, it is prob- 
able that this item in the cost of freight is less 
than formerly. Insurance is probably oheaper, 
in most cases it certainly is so. 

None or theso items, however, are so changed 
aB to explain the largely reduced cost of freight. 
Limiting our view to the last forty years, 
which mark the time within which steam began 
to be used for ordinary cargo -oarrying, the 
reduction is very large. It is difficult to state it 
in figures. The short- voyage trades necessarily 
show the least reduction, because freight on these 


includes the labour of loading and unloading, of 
light and harbour dues, etc., so frequently ; and 
these items are higher than formerly. But in 
the long-voyage trades reductions to below a 
third of the former rates of freight are quite 
common. If the comparison be extended to 
sixty or seventy years ago, many freights would 
be found at less than one- fourth what they were 
then. They still fluctuate much, with varia- 
tions in crops and seasons, and are affected some- 
times by wars and famines ; but apart altogether 
from such exceptional causes, the permanent 
level of freight is lower in the proportion 
stated. Two causes have led to this : (1) The 
shortened time of voyages by the use of steam. 
Coasting voyages which frequently occupied a 
month now occupy less than a week. Medi- 
terranean voyages that used to occupy five or 
six months are now completed in two. Indian 
voyages, via the Caj>e, by sailing ships, which 
frequently occupied ten, eleven, and twelve 
months, are now frequently performed by cargo 
steamers in three, and seldom exceed four 
months. (2) The greatly increased Bize of the 
vessels. Cargoes of 4000 tons are as common 
now as those of 1000 tons before the use of 
steam ; and cargoes of 5000 to 7000 tons are 
becoming frequent. These larger bulks can be 
carried at greatly reduced rates. The large 
steam vessels of to-day can make profits out of 
rates of freight on which either the small 
steamships or the large sailing skips of former 
times would have made large losses. These 
two are the chief factors in this great reduction 
in the cost of freight Steam has saved time, 
and the growth of business has made it econo- 
mically possible to carry in larger bulks. 

We have recently been passing through a 
remarkable revolution in all that related to 
freight The material of the vessels, the 
method of propulsion, the speed, the size, have 
all changed, and all have conduced to the 
reduction in the cost of freight already men- 
tioned. 

The eoonomic effects of this change are very 
considerable already, but are probably more 
far-reaching than anything apparent yet. Men 
used to live where their food was grown, and 
were limited in their numbers to the local 
means of subsistence. Cheapened freight has 
made maritime distance of very small account 
so that millions of human beings in these islands 
are living thousands of miles away from the 
localities in which their daily bread is grown, 
without any sense of risk or insecurity. Indeed, 
they are better off than their fathers, who had 
to live on what was locally grown, whether it 
was a bad crop or a good one ; but now, if the 
local crop is either bad or short, it makes very 
little difference In the prioe though a great 
difference to the grower, so cheap and good 
and constant is the over-sea supply. Cheapened 
freight, therefore, may be said to have modified 
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the operation of the Malthusian law in an im- 
portant degree, for the time at all events, by 
bringing the surplus food production of the most 
distant countries to our markets, at constantly 
decreasing prices, 42,000 000 of people in these 
islands, being now fed with far cheaper, and 
generally better bread, than half the number 
formerly. 

This would be an important matter if it 
affected our own state only. But other states 
are following in our steps, and in spite of duties 
more or less prohibitory, find it impossible to 
keep out of their ports the cheaply produced 
grain of distant lands, carried by English 
steamers at little more than nominal freight 
There is no record of these transactions between 
foreign states in our board of trade aud naviga- 
tion returns ; but the quantities of food carried 
under our flag to Germany, Holland, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Italy 
are very large indeed. When the sea freight 
has come to be less in many cases than the cost 
of inland transport from one part to another 
part of the same kingdom, it is easy to see how 
large coast |>opulations begin to draw on the 
over-sea supplies, which are found cheaper than 
the liome- grown food. 

Whether such a state of affairs will last it is 
impossible to say. Will men go to live where 
the food is grown ? or will they continue to 
depend on cheap freight for bringing the 
treasures of other climes to consumers here. 
This is a new state of things, and one of the 
very remarkable effects of cheap ocean carriage. 

It is only necessary to allude to one other 
fact connected with freight. Though so much 
cheaper than in earlier years, the transactions 
are so large as to have furnished economists 
with one of the chief factors in making up the 
difference between the apparent value of our 
imports and exports. Twenty years ago there 
was much concern at the growing gulf between 
these two values. We were reminded of the 
dividends the United Kingdom had to receive 
from abroad as partly explaining the difference, 
but they were not an adequate explanation. All 
further anxiety on the matter was disposed of 
when it was shown that the import value in- 
cluded the freight, and had to be reduced by 
the amount thereof, also that the export value, 
in most cases, also required that the freight 
should be added, because both freights were 
earned so largely by the English flag, i.e. by 
Englishmen working in English ships, and 
constituted as real an export value as any other 
item of export that appeared in the trade 
returns. It was happily called 41 an invisible 
export/’ the value of which being duly deducted 
from imports and added to exports, explained 
the manner in which the apparent excess of 
Imports was paid for. j, o. 

FREIGHT, Dead, and other terms. See 
Freight. 


FREIGHT IS THE MOTHER OF WAGES. 
This maxim, which means that unless a ship 
earns freight the sailors are not entitled tr 
wages, has ceased to be applicable in tbs 
United Kingdom since 1854, by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of that year, providing by g 188 
that “ no right to wages shall be dependent on 
the earning of freight,*’ subject, however, to the 
reservation that a sailor’s claim is to be barred 
if it can be proved “ that be has not exerted 
himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, 
and stores.” Any attempted modification of 
this provision by private agreement is wholly 
inoperative (Bee § 182). Previously to the 
statutory abrogation of the old rule, the Courts 
had already engrafted many exceptions on it, 
and it was never applied to the master of s 
ship (see Hawkins v. Twizell, 25 Law Journal 
(Q. B.) 160) ; but it seems strange that a rule 
so inhuman and unjust should have been 
allowed to remain law for such a long period. 

According to French and Italian law a sailoi 
was not entitled to wages in case of capture or 
total loss of the ship and goods (Code de 
Commerce, § 258 [unamended]; Codice di Com- 
mercio, § 235), but as regards France this rule 
was, in 1885, altered in favour of the sailors ; 
and in the case of loss of freight for other 
reasons, the oodea of both countries always up- 
held the sailors' claims in the absence of express 
stipulations to the contrary. 

According to German law, a sailor belonging 
to a ship which has been lost is entitled, not 
only to the wages earned up to the date of 
the loss, but also to the expenses incurred In 
returning to the port from which the vessel 
started on its voyage. 

[As to the present state of English law on tbs 
subject, see Maclachlan, Law of Merchant Ship- 
ping , 4th ed. 1892. — Abbott, Law qf Merchant 
Ship* and Sea men, 14th ed., 1901 (see also the 
report of Cutter v. Powell in Smith’s Leading 
Cases),] B. ft. 

FRENCH SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 

Period I., p. 154 ; Period II., p. 1WJ ; Period III., p. 157; 

Period IV,, p. 158 ; Modern, Appendix, p. fW0>. 

A survey of the French school, from its com- 
mencement to the present time, will show that 
it has passed through four successive phases, 
which are clearly marked off one from the wther. 
and form the natural subdivisions of this article! 

Period I. (1615-1803). 

During this first period, which may be termed 
the period of the foundation of economio 
science, France may assuredly be said to have 
taken a more important part than any other 
country. With the increasing interest felt by 
economists in the history of economic doctrines, 
aud with the greater amount of study they 
bestow upon the older authon, more and more 
ample justice is paid by them to the great sir- 
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rices rendered in the past by the French school. 
It might be said that nowhere else has political 
economy had a larger number of precursors. 

It is now generally agreed that it was in 
France that political economy first saw the 
light and even reoeived its name ; for the first 
book bearing the title of Economic Politique is 
that by Antoine do Moktchk^tiek, TraictA 
tT Economic pohtujue, 1615. (This fact is 
socially admitted by Cossa, on page 61 of his 
Introduction to the study of Political Economy, 
English translation). Unfortunately the title 
of Montchreticn’s book is practically the only 
portion that has deserved to survive, but that 
was certainly a beginning. What, however, 
may be held to be the first systematic treatise 
on political economy is the Essai sur la Nature 
du Commerce , by Richard Cantillox, which, 
although not published till 1755, was obviously 
written before 1734, since that was the year of 
his death. In this work nearly all the subject- 
matter of modem political economy is dealt 
with in a most clear and definite manner. A 
new edition has just ap}*eared, with a preface 
by Mr. Higgs, who, in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (July 1892), writes that “good 
reasons might be given for regarding him as the 
father of jiolitieal economy without putting 
any strained interpretation upon the phrase/’ 

Questions concerning money and taxation 
greatly attracted the attention of the early 
French economists, probably by way of re- 
action against the debasement of the coinage 
habitually practised by the kings of France, 
and against the unjust privileges in respect to 
taxation which characterised the old regime. 
Thus, long antecedent to Antoine de Mout- 
chretien, deep in the middle ages, just half 
way through the 14 th century, Nicolas Orrsmk, 
bishop of Lisictix, the tutor of Charles V., 
wrote a treatise entitled Traciatus de Origint, 
Natura, Jure, ei Afutalionibus Monetarum, of 
which Professor Ingram has been able to say 
that it “contains a theory of money which is 
almost entirely correct according to the views 
of the 19th century” (Ingram, History of 
IWiHeal Economy, p, 86). In this Bishop 
Oresme protests boldly against the alterations 
in the value of money made by the king — these 
he terms a “ fraudulent act” {actio fraudulent a). 
In the same way two centuries later, during 
the time of the serious rise in prices which 
characterised this epoch, Bomx was the first 
to give the scientific explanation of the causes 
which led to this, in a memorandum written in 
1568, showing that the enormous importation 
of gold and silver in Europe depreciated the 
value both of the precious metals and of the 
money. Finally Boisguilbkrt, in the D&ail de 
la France (1692), made this bold statement 
respecting money: “It is very certain that 
money is not a value in itself, and that its 
quantity adds nothing to the wealth of a 


country.” With regard to taxation, those 
writers whom we have just mentioned, Bodin 
and Boisguilbert, both insisted that taxation 
should be proportional, and that the exemp- 
tions in favour of the nobility and clergy should 
be suppressed. We must join with these the 
illustrious Marshal Vauban, who in La Dime 
Royale (1707) proposed the abolition of all the 
existing taxes, and the replacing them by one 
single tax “ charged proportionally on all who 
possessed an income.” In writing on these 
subjects Vauban was the first to employ statis- 
tical documents ; these had been collected by 
himself, and are almost the only ones we possess 
referring to that epoch. 

A short time before the date of the Physio- 
crats, a man who is perhaps best known to us 
by the encomium pronounced by Turgot on 
him, Vincent de Gournay (who died in 1759), 
drew up the programme of the “ liberal school.” 
To him also has been attributed that famous 
saying laieser-faire, laisser -passer. Whether 
this is true or false, it is certain that it was he 
who promulgated the view that, since private 
interests concurred with public interests, the 
best thing, from the point of view of the ad- 
vantage of the public, was to let every one 
follow his own way in life. 

Full justice, too, is nowadays awarded to the 
genius of Quesnay and to the merits of his 
disciples Meroier de la Riviere ; DuroxT de 
Nemours ; Lb Tr6snb ; Turgot (see all these), 
that illustrious body of men who first bore the 
name of Economists, and were in the main 
much in advance of their time. Universal 
tribute is paid to their praiseworthy endea- 
vours to form a vast synthesis of economic 
facts, and to their skill in deducing from a 
few principles a large concourse of individual 
items of knowledge, the very characteristic of 
the formation of a new science. Although 
they did much to make plain the notion of 
wealth, still it was not “wealth” but the 
“natural order of society” that they regarded 
as the subject of the new science ; perhaps, in- 
deed, their conception was more correct than 
that of Adam Smith. There is no need here to 
analyse the physiocratic system, for that will 
be treated of in a special article in this Dic- 
tionary. All that is required here is to assign 
to the physiocrats their plaoe in the history of 
the French schools (see Efhkmkrides ; Physio- 
crats). 

Great indeed was their influence over Europe: 
every one knows their relations with the Mar- 
grave of Baden (whose correspondence with 
Mijiabeau and Dupont has lately been pub- 
lished) (eee Karl Friedrich) ; with Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of 
Austria ; with Guatavus III. of Sweden ; with 
Stanislaus, King of Poland ; and even with the 
Empress Catherine of Russia. Moreover, these 
relations were not purely literary, but also had 
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ft beneficial influence over the laws of the 
oountries above mentioned. In France, their 
influence on legislation might have been ex- 
pected to have been even greater, seeing that 
one of the most illustrious of their number, 
Turgot, was minister of state. As a matter of 
fact, in his edicts with regard to the abolition 
of the restrictions on the movement of grain, 
of the exclusive trade corporations and of forced 
labour, Turgot did not fail to apply in all their 
integrity the principles of the physiocrats. 
However, most of these reforms came to 
nothing — perhaps because he applied these 
principles too hastily, or as a philosopher rather 
than as a statesman ; or because the resistance 
to them was too powerful for the weak hands 
of Louis XVI. to overcome. 

The Catholic school has bitterly reproached 
the physiocrats for having by their teaching 
prepared the way for the French Revolution ; 
it might be more correct to say that had 
these doctrines been applied, there would have 
been no necessity for the revolution. The in- 
fluence of the physiocrats has been less powerful 
in the sphere of science than in the region of 
legislation, partly because the glory of Adam 
Smith caused them to be forgotten, partly 
because even in France their successors have 
treated them with excessive disdain. But 
their influence over Adam Smith, and through 
him, indirectly, upon the general evolution of 
the science, cannot be gainsaid, though even 
now not sufficient light has been thrown upon 
it. The classical school, at its first introduc- 
tion, encountered two important opponents — 
both heretics in the opinion of those who held 
to the doctrines of the school — the first one, 
Fokboxnais ( Principe* iZconomiques, 1767), 
who defended the protectionist system, the other 
the philosopher Condillac, who in his book on 
Le Commerce ct le Gouvernemeni (1770) criti- 
cised several of the doctrines of the physiocrats, 
notably that on value, as to which he develops 
for the first time a psychological theory closely 
approaching the one so celebrated at the present 
day under the name of the theory of “ Final 
Utility.” 

A place amongst the founders of political 
economy must be reserved for Jean Baptiste 
Say, not indeed on account of the originality 
or depth of his ideas, but simply because he 
was the author of the first really popular work 
on political economy. His Traits cC Economic 
politique (1803), which was wonderfully well 
arranged and lucid, was translated into many 
languages, and thus made the new science 
accessible to all classes of society. Nor was he 
simply a mere populariser ; he gave economic 
science its present form and its definitions ; — 
from his categories, his vocabulary (e.g. the 
term “Entrepreneur,” which has been 
borrowed by most other languages), and his 
great divisions of the science, has been con- 


structed the scale it was henceforward to work 
by. The classifications which he planned, the 
impress he stamped on the science has been 
reproduced in every text-book published during 
this century. 

Period II. (1803-1848). 

In this second period the series of economists 
received a strango interruption. During more 
than forty years economic science in France 
underwent an almost total eclipse. From Jean 
Baptiste Say’s work (1803), which we have just 
referred to, up to Dunoyer’s publication (in 
1845) of Iris book on La Libcrti du Travail, 
no economist can bo mentioned who created a 
school. No doubt there were several works of 
some merit, but they dealt rather with subjects 
bordering on political economy than with the 
science itself. Amongst these are the treatises 
of Dkstutt dk Tracy (1823) and of Joseph 
Droz (1829), which were strictly speaking the 
writings of a philosopher and a moralist ; the 
Systimesde Culture of Ilippolyte Passy (1846), 
which treated of rural economy ; Cournot’s 
even more important work, 1 lecher ches sur Us 
principes maOUmcUiques de la thdoric dee riehesses 
(1838), which is an early instance of the appli- 
cation of mathematics to political economy, 1 
and Villerme’s Tableau de Vital physique et 
moral des ouvriers (1840) ; this last is an excel- 
lent statistical study. There was a sudden 
break in the series of great didactic works, 
while contemporaneously it continued in Fug- 
land. No account can be taken here of Stokoh 
( Cours d' Economic politique , 1815, and Con- 
siderations sur la nature du revttnu national , 
1824), since his work lay outside France; of 
Rossi (Cours d' jZconomie politique, 1840), since 
he was an Italian ; or of Sismondi (Nouvea ux 
princijKS d'iconomie politique , 1819), since he 
was a Swiss ; indeed the latter could in no case 
be counted as an economistof the classical school, 
inasmuch os he was their vigorous opponent. 

In truth, if the classical economists dis- 
appeared from sight in the period now under 
review^, the reason was that they were replaced 
by their foes, the socialists. The period is filled 
with the names of Saint- Simon, Fourier, 
Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and of such writers, 
less known than they deserve, as Bazakd, 
Enfantin, Leroux, Buchez, Vidal, and 
Caret. These men attracted general attention 
and drew the thoughts of all mon towards them. 
It is the fashion nowadays, especi ally with 

i Cournot “taught that it is necessary to fees tbs 
difficulty of regarding the various element* of au econ- 
omic problem — not as determining one another in a 
chain of cauaation, A determining ft, H determining C, 
and so on— but a* all mutually determining one another. 
Nature’s action is complex, and nothing is gatned in the 
long run by pretending that it la simple, and trying to 
describe it in a eerie* of elementary propositions.** 

(Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. L, in his prefect 
to the first edition bears a high tribute to the ability of 
Cournot . . . “ Cournot’s genius must give a new mental 
activity to everyone who passes through hia bauds,'* 
p. xv. Macmillan, 2nd ed., 1991.] 
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socialists of the German school, notwith- 
standing their obligations to it, to turn this 
socialism, which they term “ utopian,” into 
ridicule. Rut in ray opinion, when the his- 
tory of socialism and of its first beginnings 
receives the same amount of attention as the 
history and origins of jxjlitical economy have 
received, the French school will be found to 
have taken, in the creation of contemporary 
socialism, a share equal, or even superior, to 
that which it had in the formation of economic 
science. No doubt there was much that was 
utopian in the exuberant blossoming of ideas 
that characterised this period ; but many of 
them have borne fruit and have taken their 
place in what is now called scientific socialism. 
The notion that man, as a member of society, 
has functions to fulfil rather than rights to 
exercise (in dircctopposition to the revolutionary 
programme of the “ Rights of Man ”), forms the 
basis of the teachings of Saint-Simon. In the 
writings of his follower, Bazard {Doctrine dc 
Saint-Simon, 1828-29), there is a perfectly clear 
exposition both of the social question of the pre- 
sent day, t.e. the separation of the labourer from 
the instruments of his labour, and of the solution 
projiosed by the collectivist school, Le. the 
nationalisation of the instruments of production. 
Again, never have the advantages of co- 
operative association for purposes of consump- 
tion been analysed with more precision, and 
never have the disadvantages of the increase of 
“ middlemen M been more vigorously assailed, 
than in the works of Fourier (Association 
Domsstique Agricolt, 1822V The theory of the 
‘'Iron Law ” (lot d'airain ), and the proposition 
destined to become so terrible a weapon in the 
hands of the Marxists, namely, that wealth is the 
product of the labour of others , are plainly set 
forth in Vidal’s Repartition des Kkhmes (1840). 
In 1831, twelve years before the Rochdale 
Pioneers, Buchez founded the first oo- operative 
society for production, as a means of social 
transformation, and suggested as the aim of 
the working classes that system of collective 
saving in the shape of a reserve fund, in pre- 
ference to the method of individual saving, 
which is the characteristic feature of trades 
unions. Of the unreadable writings of Leroux 
but one word survives ; yet it, the term solid - 
arUy , shines out as a guiding star. Proudhon’s 
confused and vehement reasonings {Qu'est-ce que 
la Dr opr MM 1 1840 ; — System* des Contradictions 
Pconomiqucs on Philosophic de la Mitere, 1848) 
have been, {wrhaps, of little special value to the 
doctrine of socialism ; but they have rendered a 
very real service to economic science by obliging 
it to examine and to consolidate the foundations 
of ]K>litical economy, which till then had been 
regarded as unshakable. The Systems, how- 
ever, is memorable as having called forth Karl 
Marx's taunting reply La Miters ds la Philo* 
sgphie. 


Auguste Comte, also, should not be counted 
as a socialist, but at any rate he must be 
placed amongst the opponents of the econo- 
mists ; they have never forgiven him for the con- 
tempt he poured on them and for his assertion 
of the absolute uselessness and irrationality of 
endeavouring to make political economy an 
independent science. Perhaps Mr. Ingram goes 
a little too far in saying that Comte, the 
founder of sociology, was also the founder of 
the historical school of political economy. 

Never has France, and Paris in particular, 
shone more brightly in the world, or exerted 
more influence over the socialistic movement, 
than in the period which ended in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, an event, indeed, that nearly set 
all Europe in a blaze. That influence spread on 
the one side to America, where communities 
were founded after the fashion of Fourier’s 
phalanstery, and in the other direction to 
Russia, exiles from which country, the future 
chiefs of anarchism ( e.g . Herzen and Bakou- 
NlNE), came to Paris for instruction. 

Period III. (1848-1878). 

This third period is in striking contrast to 
its predecessor. The socialists vanish from the 
scene and are not again spoken of; never before 
has any school of thought seemed smitten by 
so sudden a death. The following passage 
occurred in the article on the “Socialists” in the 
Diction naire d' Pconomie politique wh ich appeared 
in 1853: “When we state that socialism, at 
any rate in its recent shape, is altogether ex- 
tinguished, there is no fear of our assertion 
being falsified either by the course of time or 
by future events.” A sufficient explanation of 
the phenomenon lies in the failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 and its replacement by the second 
empire. 

On the other hand, the classical school of 
economists, who had never been heard of during 
the second period, sprang up on every side. 
This fresh movement had already been begun 
by Charles Dunoyer’s book in 1845, but the 
libera] and optimistic traditions of the French 
school were first renewed, with remarkable 
energy, by Frederic Bastiat in his Harmonies 
Pconomiques, published in 1850, the year of 
his death. The final triumph of the orthodox 
and liberal school was effected by many authors. 
Mention may be made of the numerous w r ri tings 
of M. Michel Chevalier, the series of whioh 
had commenced in the preceding period with his 
Cours d’ficonomie politique (1842-1844), and 
comprised La Monnaie (1850), Le Systems pro* 
tectsur (1853), and La Baisse probable ds V Or 
(1859). In 1852 and 1853, MM. Coquelin 
and Gamier issued the Dictionnaire d' Economic 
politique ; in 1855 came M. de Molinari’s Cours 
cC Dconomie politique ; in 1857 M. Baudrillart's 
Manuel; in 1858 M. Courcello Seneuil’s Traiti 
(P&commie politique; in 1881 M. Fr&l&ic 
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Passy's Leqcm cTltcorwmie politique; and in 
1867 M. Levasseur s Precis cCJtconomic politique. 
Indeed, all those liberal ideas which had been 
proscribed by Napoleon III. appear to have 
taken refuge in political economy, and to have 
breathed into it a new life. 

The opinions of the economists of this period 
do not differ materially from the tenets of the 
“Manchester School/' i.e . free trade, dis- 
trust of state interference, and monometallism. 
However, Stanley Jevons observes that the 
French school is less dogmatic in its ways than 
the English school, and with reference to “ the 
doctrine of wages,” for example, he observes, 
that the true doctrine may be more or less 
clearly traced through the writings of a suc- 
cession of great French economists, from Con- 
dillac, Baudeau, and Le Tr6sne, through J. B. 
Say, Destutt de Tracy, Storch, and others, 
down to Bastiat and Coureelle-Seneuil. “The 
truth is with the French school.’' 

ludeed, in the hands of the French school 
political economy becomes a natural rather than 
a deductive science. In spite of their disinclina- 
tion to acknowledge their debt, French econo- 
mists have remained faithful to the traditions 
left them by the physiocrats. They frequently 
take a delight in contrasting the generous and 
idealistic spirit of their school with the egoism 
and mercantile tendency of the English school. 
Perhaps this contrast is less real than they 
suppose it to be. As a matter of fact their 
egoism is as great as that of the Manchester 
school, the difference being that their tempera- 
ment is light-hearted, whereas that of the 
English economists may be regarded as sombre ; 
in short, the latter are pessimists, the former are 
optimists. Optimism, indeed, has been the 
characteristic feature of the French school ever 
since the days of the physiocrats even to our 
own time ; the fullest expression of this is 
found in Bastiat. It may be defined as a belief 
in a natural order which regulates human 
society, and, though not exempt from certain 
disorders, is still, human nature being as it is, 
the best possible. Moreover, this natural order 
of things is capable of indefinite improvement 
through the unfettered action of liberty and of 
competition. Beyond this lies the conviction 
that no attempt to modify the machinery of 
the system should be made, and that all that 
is necessary is the removal of the obstacles that 
might impede its due working. 

And if this school in a general way rejects 
the Bnglish theories respecting rent, wages, 
and population, this arises from the idea {idie 
a priori 1 that the discouraging consequences of 
these theories enhance the difficulty of the 
justification of the existing social order. 

During this period there were but two dis- 
sentient economists. The first of these, Wol- 
owski, indeed, separated himself from the school 
only on a question of detail, ue. bimetallism, 


which he warmly advocated in his Liberty dm 
Banques (1864), and in his L'or et l* argent 
(1870). The other was Le Play, who wrots 
Quvricrs Europdem (1865), and I*a Ityformi 
Sociale (1864), and founded a school, — the first, 
indeed, to branch off from the parent stock. 
Still, Le Play, and his followers in a marked 
degree, continued to adhere to the liberal school 
in their distrust of state interference, and in 
their apologies for the “essential principles” 
of our present social organisation, including 
comjietitiou. Le Play, however, abandons 
the optimistio standpoint and the deductive 
method ; he desires a “ reform,” and strives to 
find the elements of such a reform in the 
observation of facts, esjtecially in the study of 
the family life of the working classes. 

During this period the influence of the econ- 
omists was so great that it could not fail to 
penetrate into the sphere of legislation. It is 
well known that Michel Chevalier negotiated, 
together with Corden, the famous treaty of 
commerce of 1860 between France and Eng- 
land, which inaugurated an era of modified free 
trade not only for France but also for the rest 
of Europe. 

Protection w*aa believed to be as completely 
stamped out os socialism. The conviction of 
this double victory contributed largely to the 
maintenance of the proud self-confidence of the 
orthodox school Credit may also be given 
them for the law of 1864, which abolished the 
penalties attaching to the right of combi nation 
between workmen. In accordance with their 
principles the economists had always admitted 
that combination was “the natural, regular, 
and legitimate means of resistance afforded to 
the working classes by the system of free com- 
petition ” ( Dictionnaire tC Economic politique, 
sub voce “ Coalition ”). They had also no small 
share in the development of the French rail 
way system (the conventions of 1859) and of 
joint-stock companies (the Act of 1867), and in 
the formation of the great international exhibi- 
tions of 1855 and 1867, in which important 
{wirts were played by Michel Chevalier and Le 
Play. Further, Le Play endeavoured to procure 
the enactment of a measure granting freedom 
of disposition of property by will, at least up 
to a certain point ; but in spite of the support 
of Napoleon 111., the bill failed to pass through 
the Chamber, for it was in too flagrant contra- 
diction with the “ principles of *89.” 

In this period the liberal French school 
reached its apogee, but it was also approaching 
the commencement of its decline, or at any 
rate, the end of its uncontested supremacy* 
The conflict between the liberal school and its 
rivals occupies the fourth period, on which we 
are about to enter. 

Period IV. (1878-1892). 

The date front which this period should 
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be reckoned is necessarily to some extent unde- 
termined ; the year 1878 lias been chosen, since 
it marks an important event that we shall pre- 
sently discuss, that is to say, the rupture between 
university education and the orthodox school. 

During the time we are now considering, 
most of tho leading economists of the preceding 
period still bore on high the banner of the liberal 
school, MM. de Molinari, Fr&16ric Passy, and 
Levasseur. Michel Chevalier, Baudrillart, and 
Coureelle-Seneuil have gone, but their places 
have been filled by MM. Leroy -Beaulieu, 
Block, Ldon Say, and De Foville, and taking 
all in all, the liberal school contains as many 
men of high ability as ever it did. This school 
is in exclusive occupation of the benches of the 
Institute and of the professorial chairs at the 
various schools of Paris. The venerable Journal 
des Economists* has received as companions the 
Jbxmomiste franqais (1878), edited by M. Paul 
Leroy- Beaulieu, and the Monde Econoinique 
(1891), edited by M. Beauregard, Professor in 
the Faculty of Law at Paris ; both of these organs 
uphold the same cause. A new Dictionnairs 
d'Economis politique (1890-1892) has appeared 
under the care of MM. lAon Say and Chailley; 
it is written in the same spirit as the former 
one. To all outward appearance, therefore, 
things would seem to be as they were ; but 
in reality there have been great changes. The 
liberal school has lost the public ear and 
the legislative support that it possessed in the 
preceding period. It is hated by the working j 
classes, who upbraid it for its quietism ; by the : 
agriculturists and manufacturers, who have ! 
never forgiven it for free trade ; by the Catho- 
lics, who regard it as the embodiment of the 
principles of the Revolution, and whom the 
very name of liberalism irritates; and, last of all, 
by the radicals, who are hastening on towards 
state socialism. From every side rival schools 
are rising, all of which are preparing for the 
conflict by starting their own u Reviews.” 

Le Play’s school, which grew in importance 
after the disasters of 1870, formed groups in 
all parts of France termed Unions de la Paix 
Socials, and in 1881 founded a fortnightly 
review, the Jtyonne Socials, which abstains 
from all theoretical subjects, but is one of the 
best publications for the discussion of all 
questions relating to economic legislation. Its 
chief representative in Franoe was M. Claudio 
Jan net, whose most important work is Le 
Socialisms dCEtat el la Mforme Socials. M. 
Demolins, author of A quoi tienl la suphrioriU 
dss Anglo-Saxons, and editor of the review 
La Science Socials, also claims to be a direct 
disciple of Le Play, though disowned by the 
main body of the school For all this, Le 
Play's school is a rival rather than an enemy of 
the liberal school ; indeed, it is almost as 
liberal, but its apologies are mads less for 
things as they are than for things ss they were. 


But by the side of Le Play's followers another 
Roman Catholic school has risen, of a far 
more pronounced religious character, which 
is the representative of what we have now 
agreed to call Christian socialism, in spite of 
its energetic repudiation of the epithet “ social- 
istic.” It is very bitter, as vehement indeed 
as the socialists themselves, in its criticisms 
of the economic organisation of the present 
day, especially of laisser -fairs and competition, 
and is much inclined to fail back upon the 
8tate, which it terms the “ Minister of God.” 
Its organ is V Association Catholique, a monthly 
review that was founded in 1876, and its most 
eloquent spokesman is the Comte de Mun, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. Further 
information on the subject may be found in 
M. Urbain Guerin’s L % Evolution Socials (1891). 

Again, a new lease of life had been taken by 
the socialist school after the termination of the 
Paris Commune of 1871, and around this re- 
volution a great “ socialist legend ” grew up, 
its two chief apostles being Jules Guesde and 
Lafargue, Karl Marx’s son-in-law, who were 
for some years members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. These two represent collectivism 
of the Marxist variety. M. Benoit Malon, the 
editor of the Revue Socialists (started in 1885), 
author of a number of books, the chief of 
which is Socialisms Integral (1890-1892), clings 
more closely to the traditions of the socialism 
of the French species, which is less materialistic, 
and holds that the matter of “filling one's 
belly ” does not exhaust the whole social 
question, and has to-day for leader M. Jaur£s 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1878 the event occurred that I hero re- 
ferred to as the starting-point of a new period, 
namely, the institution, at all the universities in 
France, strictly speaking, in their faculties of 
law, of professorial chairs or lectureships of 
political economy, which duly appear on the 
official schedule of education and examination. 
Till then political economy had been taught 
only in the special schools at Paris, and at the 
College de France. Instruction in this subject 
was given entirely by a small number of econo- 
mists, all of the same school, sometimes of the 
same family, and lecturing in the same city. 
Naturally, therefore, the teaching of political 
economy became a sort of monopoly and received 
that restricted and almost sectarian tendency 
which has thrown it into discredit When in 
the year 1825 Jean Baptiste Say wrote in the 
preface to the TraiU J Economic politique — 
“ Nowadays political eoonomy is taught whom- 
ever knowledge is valued. It has already had 
professors in the universities of Germany, 
Scotland, and Italy”; 1 little did he think 
that as far as regards French universities his 


i In speaking of Scotland Say w aodoaM| 

of AdamSmith, DugaM Stewart, etc. .The “chatr d 
Edinburgh is of later date (established la 1871). 
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wish would take more than half a century to 
realise. 

The new professors of political economy in 
the faculties of law did not all of them secede 
from the orthodox school ; for instance, M. 
JoUKDAN (who died in 1891) and M. Villey 
still adhered to the principles of the liberal 
school, but in some instances the rupture was 
immediate. This was especially the case with 
JM. Cauw&s, who lectured on political economy 
in the faculty of law at Paris, and who occa- 
sioned much commotion by the publication in 
this very year, 1878, of his Cours d'A'onomie 
politique. The cause of irritation lay in his 
avowing the same scepticism as I)e Lavxleye 
with regard to natural laws, and his inculcation 
of List’s theories on protection. In 1887 one 
of the new professors (Prof. Gide) took the lead 
in founding the Re cue d' Economic jx>litiqve, 
which received the supjKjrt of all the professors 
in the various faculties of law, and of & large 
number of professors at foreign universities, 
particularly in Germany, who till then had 
received practically no hearing in France. The 
aim which the founders of this organ had in 
view was not exactly to form a new school, 
but merely, to use their own words, “to open 
out a neutral territory on which both doctrines 
and facts might be studied and compared with 
one another.” As a matter of fact, they are 
being more and more drawn into the sphere of 
attraction of the historical school, and also of 
state socialism. 

Further details on this last jieriod may 'be 
found in the writer's article on 44 The Economic 
School in France,” in the Political Science 
Quarterly (vol. v. No. 4). 

Our survey would be incomplete if we failed 
to mention a large number of publications that 
propagate either socialistic ideas or protectionist 
principles ; such notions are not confined to 
special organs, but are set forth in a whole host 
of political newspapers. To these might be 
added purely literary works, such as those of 
Zola, Ciadel, and Rosny, which resemble the 
writings of George Sand and Eugene Sue half 
a century ago, in spreading socialistic ideas far 
and wide. 

Naturally enough legislation has been affected 
by this change of front by the French school. 
The treaties of commerce which were negotiated 
between 1860 and 1870, under the auspices of 
the free trade school, have now been denounced 
by French lawgivers, and an exceedingly pro- 
tectionist customs tariff has been imposed. 
Concurrently with this large numbers of bills, 
most clearly marked with state socialism, have 
been laid before * parliament, sometimes by 
private members, sometimes by the govern- 
ment. One bill, which has become law, limits 
the horns of labour for children and women. 
Others purpose a great superannuation fund 
for workmen ; to grant certain privileges to 


workmen’s syndicates, suoh as the dispensing of 
the giving of securities in competing for public 
works ; other proposals forbid employers, under 
severe penalties, to dismiss any workman on 
the ground that he is a member of a union *, to 
compel contractors for the execution of publio 
works to introduce profit-sharing ; another 
subjects the companies which work the coal 
mines to the rigorous supervision of delegates 
elected by workmen. The most recent school 
of socialism is that of Solidarisme, which seeks 
to hold the middle place between Individual- 
ism and Collectivism (see Solidarity). 

In this historical sketch of the French school 
we must not omit a reference to a special branch 
of political economy, in which this school has 
perhaps most successfully displayed its character- 
istic qualities — precision, order, and clearness, 
that is in treatises relating to finance and taxa- 
tion. M. de Parieu's Trade dee Impdts (1862) 
and M. Paul Leroy- Beaulieu's TraiU de la 
Science dee Finances ; K. Stourm, Le Budget; 
Leon Say, La Solution dimocratigue de la ques- 
tion des imjrits ; — I*e Diclionnairt des Finances ; 
have deservedly attained the position of classi- 
cal works throughout Europe. e. o. 

FRENCH TREATY OF I860. See Com- 
mercial Treaties. 

FRICTION IN ECONOMICS. In economic 
investigation, according to the classical view of 
it, attraction is made from the mass of general 
human motives ; and the effect of a selectal 
few, or, as some have held, only one, of them 
is traced out first of all. One by one thereafter 
the elements, from which abstraction was made 
at the beginning, are restored to their place, and 
the conjoint effects of the conjoined causes are 
traced out with so much of accuracy the case 
allows. But the degree of accuracy is not high, 
economic factors occurring as a rule in the 
midst of a very complex plurality of causes. 

The disturbing effects of causes that are rot 
economic, on the action of the causes that are 
strictly so called, may be regarded as an 
41 economic friction/* 

Examples may be drawn not only from dis- 
tribution and exchange but from production 
itself, especially if “laws of population " are 
to be included under that head. Not only the 
customs, but the vices, follies, and mistakes of 
men are accountable for economic friction. 
Economic tendencies, too, may be counteracted 
deliberately and advisedly by principles of 
morality, statesmanship, art, religion, or peda- 
gogics. The favourite example of economic 
friction is perhaps taxation. If it be true (see 
Thorold Rogers, Locai Taxation, Cobden Club 
pamphlet, 1886, p. 12), that taxes tend to 
8 ^y * here they are put, instead of being 
shifted where economic principles by them- 
selves would have carried them at once, this 
is an undoubted case of economic friction. 
There is least of such friction perhaps in the 
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distribution of currency, and in the movements 1 
of capital on a great scale in modern business 
(see Bagehot's Jsoiribard Street). There is 
probably most of it in wages and salaries, even 
in modern business, and in the agricultural 
rents and burdens of all backward countries 
and backward districts of advanced countries. 
Marshall's view of 44 long and short periods ” 
{Principles of Economics , 1907, passim) would 
seem to involve that over a long period, in the 
major sense of “long," friction might be 
neglect cd. Some such conclusion is also im- 
plied in the view of Loria and others that in 
all history economical causes are supreme over 
all others. [Cp. Keynes, Scope ami Met/tod of 
Political Economy , 2nd ed. ch. iv., 1897 j Loria, 
La Constitution Socials (1898). j j. b. 

Economic friction may further be described 
as the opposition encountered by the movements 
of capital and the inability of labour to meet 
readily the demand for work ; and generally by 
all the circumstances which prevent economic 
forces from bringing about their natural effects 
the instant they come into operation. It is, 
ior instance, matter of common observation that, 
though prices are affected by changes in supply 
iind demand, they are not necessarily altered by 
these changes at once ; and even when the effect 
on price can be detected, it is often not instan- 
taneous, but gradual. The causes of friction 
are various, chief among them being the want 
of accurate knowledge. In the case of the 
demand for and supply of labour, this is an ex- 
ceedingly imj>ortant consideration, as also is the 
frequent immobility of labour. In the friction 
which atfccts the price of goods, want of know- 
ledge of: m increases the delay exjierienced before 
mattes are adjusted to meet new conditions. 
Custom and Habit, also, are factors in pro 
ducing economic friction *, prices, especially of 
valuable articles, w here oomjxstition is restricted, 
do not move readily, no matter what change 
there may have been in the conditions of pro- 
duction or in the state of supply and demand. 
It is due, no doubt, to habit, or prejudice, that 
the effect of a new tax, or of the remission of 
an old one, though matters of universal know- 
ledge, do not always reach the persons intended. 
The salesman and the manufacturer o&nnot 
always pass on an indirect tax to the consumer ; 
nor can the owner of property always exact the 
full amount of a new rate from his tenant 

M. O. D. 

FRIEDRICH, Maroravr Karl. See Karl 
Friedrich. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES,* Friendly societies 
may be defined as insurance societies based on 
mutual principles: they are the means by 
which small tradesmen and the working class 
provide against siokness, old age, and the 
expenses of burial They may possibly be 
tnwed to the gilds of the middle ages, or, at 
any rate, the disappearanoe of the gilds nearly 
VOL. IL 


coincides with the rise of friendly societies; 
but practically they first became popular and 
important in this country at the beginning 
of the 19tb century. The early history of 
friendly societies is a melancholy record of 
failures. They were constantly dissolved or 
becoming insolvent, through mismanagement, 
dishonesty, or other irregularity on the part of 
officers and members. So late as 1882 there 
were in workhouses in England no fewer than 
3918 persons who had been members of friendly 
societies which had disappeared. But gradually 
a reform took place which may be summarised 
by saying that a system of premiums was 
substituted for a system of levies. These 
words call for explanation. A society on the 
levy system looks to its annual income to cover 
its annual expenditure, and any deficit is made 
up by a levy or contribution among its members. 
Now as the benefits of a society are mainly 
prospective, and as, therefore, the charges are 
lighter at first than after some years, this 
system clearly is not likely to secure permanence. 
On the premium system the probable charges 
in the future are calculated, and the annual 
payments scaled accordingly. The sheet anchor 
of this system is the valuation, which is made 
at intervals, generally of five years, and consists 
of an elaborate review of present position and 
liabilities of a society. It might be thought 
that the collection of averages of longevity and 
periods of sickness would by this time be 
sufficiently large to give an almost infallible 
guide ; but, as a matter of fact, the circumstances 
vary widely in different cases. The prospect* 
of a society depend on a vast number of 
conditions, as the habits of a population, the 
character of an occupation, etc.; so much so 
that it is the actual experience of the society 
which gives the best clue to its future. On 
the results of such a valuation the table of 
premiums is constructed and revised from time 
to time. 

The simplest form of friendly society is that 
in which each member pays a weekly sum, and 
in return is supported during sickness, whilst 
at the end of every year the funds of the 
society, less a sum for a reserve fund, are 
divided amongst the members. Such a society 
dearly lacks most of the elements of permanence, 
but at the same time it serves a valuable 
purpose as an educator in habits of thrift. 
The ordinary “village club" goes a step farther, 
and aims at extending its advantages over a 
longer period. There is no division of funds 
yearly, and hence a greater stability, but this 
is often purchased at a considerable cost. The 
very permanence of the dub invites a ruinous 
competition on the part of other clubs, with 
the result that premiums are lowered below the 
point required for solvency, whilst young men 
tend to form dubs of their own, thus breaking 
the succession which is essential to the oon 

M 
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tinuance of a club : again, greater opportunities 
are given for dishonesty on the part of officers. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the various kinds 
of object, etc., which distinguish village clubs, 
some of which tend to become savings-banks 
rather than friendly societies. The difficulties 
in the way of the success of such clubs are 
partly met by county clubs. Of these the area 
is the county, and the management is generally 
in the hands of the clergy, magistrates, and 
others, with rules and premiums carefully 
framed to guarantee solvency. But these 
advantages entail considerable sacrifices. There 
ia far less of the social element, which has a 
high educational value in the village clubs ; 
the area is too large for any common interest 
in the management, and therefore there is none 
of the political training which self-governing 
societies give ; it is too large also to ensure 
that thorough supervision by neighbours, which 
is essential in all cases of persons drawing sick 
allowances, to prevent malingering. As a 
result county clubs are not able to offer 
sufficient advantages to their members to 
compete with other clubs. The difficulty of 
finding an area sufficiently small to insure good 
supervision, neighbourly relations, and self- 
government, and yet large enough to secure 
good business capacity at the head of affairs, 
and sound general principles, is met by the 
affiliated orders, the largest of which are the 
Foresters and the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows. The unit here is the lodge, which 
may consist of any number of members, is 
generally on a local basis, has its own officers, 
rules, etc., is independent both of control and 
of support Above the lodge comes the district, 
a geographical grouping of lodges, and above 
the district the order, which comprises a 
general committee of management, elected by 
the various districts and lodges, officers of the 
order, etc. The relations between the order 
and the lodges differ in different societies. In 
some cases the order formulates principles, 
tables of premiums, etc., in others it takes 
certain business, e.g. life insurance or pensions, 
and treats it as a central rather than a local 
matter ; in ail cases it is ready with advice in 
the formation and management of a lodge, and 
the fact of such a body with large experience 
bringing pressure to bear on ill -managed lodges, 
being ready with friendly help in times of 
stress, and having an indirect control does 
much to promote sound management. In 
some cases the name of friendly society is 
applied to companies which for a fixed payment, 
weekly or monthly guarantee a gum in the 
event of death, and are commonly known as 
'Collecting Societies. 0 They differ from 
friendly societies in the following points: (1) 
They give no relief in sickness ; (2) they have 
no common bond of union amongst the insured ; 
(8) they have paid collectors and a hierarchy 


of officers, as agents and inspectors, but no 
self-government. In them, it has been said, 
“ the officials are everything, the members are 
nothing. 1 ' But although these societies do not 
fulfil the objects of friendly societies, we must 
be careful to avoid underrating their usefulness. 

The history of the laws affecting friendly 
societies illustrates the attitude of government 
in this country towards combined independent 
effort. The original Friendly Societies' Act of 
1793 (33 Geo. III. c. 54) was of & permissive 
kind. It granted certain advantages to such 
societies as had exhibited their rules at quartet 
sessions and had them approved. In 1829 by 
10 Geo. IV. o. 56 the justices were supplemented 
by a barrister-at-law appointed for the purpose, 
to whom all societies seeking registration were 
to exhibit their rules for approval. In 1846 
by 9 & 10 Viet c. 27 the barrister was given 
the title of Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
the justices were relieved of their duties in 
registration. In 1850 (18 k 14 Viet. c. 118) 
an attempt was made to give some certificate of 
solvency, but the distinction between “certified 11 
and “registered" societies was abolished in 
1855. In 1875 an act was passed (38 k 89 
Viet c. 60) as the result of a commission of 
inquiry which, with some amendments, is still 
law. By tills act the definition of a friendly 
society is made as wide as possible, registration 
is facilitated, aud the powers of the registrar 
are enlarged. The registrar can not only refuse 
to register, smqxjnd, or cancel registration, 
but, at the request of the members of a 
society, he can interfere in its management, 
can order an examination of its affairs, and, if 
he think fit, dissolve it He can also act as 
arbitrator in disputes between a society aud it* 
individual members. But his powers and bis 
sphere of activity are strictly limited. The 
fact is still often overlooked, but should always 
l>e borne in mind, that registration is no 
guarantee of the soundness of a society. It 
ensures publicity and publicity only. It does not 
even imply that the table#, etc., of a society are 
after an approved model — the government have 
always declined the responsibility of putting 
out such a model. In the case of registered 
societies the government insists that certain rule* 
should be carried out, that t,g. the management 
should be separated from the benefit branch, 
that annual returns and quinquennial valua- 
tions by skilled persons should be sent to the 
registrar, and failure to comply with these rule* 
renders the officers of a society liable to 
prosecution, and the society itself to have its 
registration suspended or cancelled. Indirectly 
this cannot but operate strongly in favour of 
sound management, but the limitations of ths 
central office may be gathered from the sta tement 
of the late chief registrar that he held hint* 
self precluded from communicating to a member 
of a society the fact of its insolvency, and frost 
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taking any step to publish the fact Briefly, 
the advantages of registration to a society are 
these : — It can hold property, can sue and be 
sued, can proceed against fraudulent officers 
summarily, has a first claim upon the estates 
of deceased officers, can invest in government 
securities, can be easily and cheaply dissolved, 
is exempt from certain, now inconsiderable, 
stamp-duties. Against these privileges must be 
set the following restrictions : — The rules must 
be according to an authorised pattern, must 
approximate t.«. to a prescribed tyjie, the field 
of investment is narrowly limited, elaborate 
returns must be made to the chief office. The 
habit of registration is gracing , the number of 
accurate returns increases steadily, the total 
number of societies now registered is in Great 
Britain and Ireland 29,548, but it is imj)Ossible 
to say what proj>ortiou this forms of the 
whole. 

The relations of the state to friendly societies 
in this country have been of a uniformly 
permissive character. The state lias never 
insisted upon registration, or u|K>n uniformity 
of management, premiums, etc,, among the 
registered societies, and it. has given up the 
attempt to guarantee their solvency. It has 
assisted them in a variety of ways. It has 
always been ready to advise as to management, 
to facilitate procedure in prosecutions for fraud. 
It has given exemptions from taxation and 
pecuniary aid in the form of a rate of interest 
above the normal, but these have gradually 
lost importance. The chief assistance which 
it has given of late years has been the conduct 
of a rival institution in the annuity or insurance 
branch of the post-office, the development of 
which is strongly urged in some quarters. In 
France and Germany the anion of the state 
has been far more extended. The tendency 
in France is to interfere with independent 
societies by legislation, in Germany to take 
over the whole business of insurance against 
sickness, funeral expenses, etc., and constitute a 
department of the administration to conduct it 

[Hardwick, History of Friendly Societies . — 
Wilkinson, Rev, J. F., The Friendly Society 
Movement, 1876.— Bitrnreither, J. M., English 
Associations of Working Men , English ed., 1889. 
— Ludlow, J, M., and Loyd Jones, Progress 
of the Working Class, 1867. -Nelson, F. G. P. t 
The Manchester Unity of Oddfellow, 1869.— 
Chitf Registrar of Friendly Societies, Reports 
<tf t 1857*91. — Pratt, La ws Relating to Friendly 
Societies, 11th ed,, by Brabrook, 1888 . — Royal 
Commission on FriemUy Societies, Report <tf, 1874* 
—Select Committee M.C. on Friendly Societies, 
Report of, 1888 * — Select Committee ff* CL on 
Rational Provident insurance, 1886.] Ltr. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, THEIR NUMBERS AND 
CoNBTrruTiON. The statement of the successive 
enactments affecting friendly societies contained 
in the previous article shows that, however they 
may have varied in detail, the main principles 


of legislation have never been departed from 
since 1793. Thus there has been for more than 
one hundred years a recognition by the state of 
these voluntary bodies as worthy of encourage- 
ment, and in some sort of protection ; but there 
has never yet been any attempt to restrain the 
free association of citizens for the purpose of 
mutual aid. The suggestion has often been 
made — why should societies be allowed to exist 
if they will not comply with certain conditions ? 
but the wisdom of the legislature has always 
hitherto consistently rejected it. lienee regis- 
tration has always implied the granting of 
facilities and privileges uj>on certain easy con- 
ditions, rather than the imaging restrictions 
and penalties ; and the swing of the jwndulum 
from one side to the other has been marked by 
an increase or diminution resjKjctively in the 
i number of societies registered. The act of 1793 
was purely enabling ; that of 1819 restrictive ; 
that of 1829, and still more that of 1834, en- 
abling ; that of 1 846, and still more that of 1850, 
restrictive ; that of 1855 enabling, and that of 
1875 somewhat restrictive. U nder the enabling 
acts, registrations have been numerous ; under 
the restricting acta they have been few. There 
is no doubt, however, that the formation of 
friendly societies goes on irresjjectively of legis- 
lation ; and that unregistered friendly societies 
abound during the periods of restriction. The 
act of 1 87 5 still, in substance, regulates these 
societies, the Friendly Societies Act and the 
Collecting Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Companies Act, 1896, altering it in form only. 
Amending Acts were passed in 190S and 1916. 

In Middlesex alone nearly 1000 societies 
were enrolled soon after the passing of the 
act of 1793, and the number in some other 
counties was almost as great. Between 1793 
and 1855 as many as 26,034 societies had 
been enrolled. The act of 1855 provided 
for making annual returns to the registrar, and 
directed him to make an annual report to 
parliament It was then ascertained that more 
than 800 of these societies had been dissolved, 
and that more than 700 were not for the pur- 
pose of assuring sick pay. Of the remaining 
24,500 societies, nearly 3000 could not be 
found, leaving about 21,500 societies as pre- 
sumably still in existence. An attempt was 
made to ascertain how long the various societies 
had been established ; but only 3073 answered 
the question. Of these it appeared that more 
than 100 had existed for many years before the 
act of 1793, and that as many as 20 societies 
claimed to be centenarians by the middle of 
the 19th century. 

Of the 21,500 societies, about 2800 were 
In Middlesex • 2045 in Lancashire ; 993 in 
Staffordshire ; 979 in Yorkshire ; 874 in War- 
wickshire ; 762 in Surrey ; 681 in Devon ; and 
642 in Kent They are thus found to have 
been distributed among the manufacturing end 
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agricultural districts ; and in fact to have over- 
spread the country, and to have met the wants 
of all classes of its working population. 

A considerable number of the societies which 
existed before 1793, and took advantage of the 
act of that year to enrol their rules, are still in 
existence. They have in general only a small 
number of members ; indeed, it was not unusual 
in the early days of friendly societies to limit 
the number. This was of great advantage in 
maintaining the friendly feeling which it was 
one of the main purposes of these societies to 
encourage among their members ; and it gave 
rise to a sentiment very common among them, 
that the benefit, of sick pay and even of funeral 
money should not be claimed except in case of 
necessity. By this means, many societies whose 
contributions would not have been sufficient to 
provide the benefits, as a matter of insurance, 
were able not only to meet all claims which the 
members cared to make upon them, but also to 
accumulate funds from year to year. In some 
of these societies members would introduce 
their sous, and the society would continue from 
generation to generation among members of the 
same families. This is particularly marked in 
the very interesting group of societies founded 
among the Huguenot settlers. Some of them 
were formed by a number of persons coming 
from the same town or village, as the society 
of Lin tot, which originally consisted wholly 
of persons deriving their family origin from 
Lintot, and still contains many members who 
can trace their descent back to the original 
settlers from that district. Those excellent, 
laborious, and thrift}’ men, who create*! new 
industries for us, and gave the British work- 
man many valuable lessons, were largely 
pioneers in the good work of establishing 
friendly societies also. 

In the twenty years from 1855 to 1875 as 
many as 21,875 societies were registered, or an 
average of 1094 per annum. Some allowance 
has to be made, however, for duplicate registra- 
tions ; when a society sent up for registration a 
complete iet of rules, it was not always easy to 
ascertain whether the society had been previously 
registered or not. Under the act of 1855 ail 
branches of societies were registered as separate 
societies. The act of 1875 has made a clear 
distinction between them, and contains various 
provisions against duplicate registry. Under 
that act, from 1876 to 1904, 243 societies and 
435 branches were registered on the average, 
each year. Since then, until the effect of the 
war became observable, there has been an in- 
crease, the average for 1913-16 being 1134. 
A large proportion of the registrations of new 
societies were such as were exempt from the 
obligation of making a quinquennial valuation, 
the onerous but most beneficial provision which 
the act of 1875 introduced. Many were 
dividing societies ; others were juvenile societies; 


and from both these classes valuations are not 
required. A dividing society, as it does not 
seek to accumulate funds, but to distribute 
them, does not look forward to the future, but 
contents itself with provision for the wants of 
the immediate present. A juvenile society, 
which consists wholly of members under twenty- 
one years of age, is a mere resting-place on the 
way to membership of an adult society, and 
need not therefore accumulate funds. 

The privileges granted to friendly societies by 
existing Acts may be summed up as follows : — 

1. The right to hold land. 

2. The summary remedy in case of misapplica- 
tion of funds. 

3. Priority of claim on estates of deceased or 
bankrupt officers. 

4. Transfer of stock by direction of the chief 
registrar. 

5. Exemption from stamp duty on all docu- 
ments of the society. 

6. Permission to admit persons under twenty- 
one years of age as members. 

7. Reduction of the fee for certificates of birth 
and death, 

8. Power to invest with the National Debt 
Commissioners. 

9. Admission of trustees to copyhold property 
at a single tine. 

10. Discharge of mortgages by endorsed receipt 
without reconveyance. 

11. Power to call officers to account and recover 
property from them. 

12. Power to settle disputes in the manner the 
rules provide. 

13. Power to insure the funeral expenses of 
menders* wives and children. 

1 4 . Power to members to nominate for sums at 
death up to £100. 

15. Power to pay sums under £100 without 
administration. 

16. The services of a public auditor at a fixed 
scale of fees. 

17. The recording of its documents in the office 
of the registrar. 

In order to restrict these privileges to societies 
whose memlHirs are mainly of the working class, 
it is enacted that no society shall insure more than 
£300 on a death or other event, or more than £50 
by way of annuity. In fact, these limits are 
rarely reached. Several wealthy and prosperous 
mutual assurance societies were originally estab- 
lished as friendly societies, but by an act passed 
in 1854, they were discharged from the provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Acts, except so far as 
relates to the registration of trustees, which still 
takes place with regard to some of them, and is 
the only relic of their original constitution. 

The efforts of the registrar have been directed, 
since the passing of the act of 1875, to the 
gradual enforcement of its provisions relating to 
valuation, without bearing with undue severity 
on the societies. For this purpose, it has been 
necessary, after fair warning, to suspend and 
ultimately to cancel the registration of many 
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societies, and to take proceedings against others 
and recover penalties. These measures have 
been successful in gradually obtaining a more 
general compliance with the requirements of 
the act ; but the results of the valuations have 
been Buoh as to excite serious anxiety in the 
friends of the societies. 

The 2135 valuation returns received in 1913- 
1 7 from friendly and collecting societies show 
the following results : — 



Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Number of members, 10,192,908) 

£ 

£ 

Funds 

28,806,571 


Present value of benefits 

82, Hit, 202 

Present value of contributions 

48,908,214 

Other liabilities 

1,110,28*; 

Other assets .... 
A kk rebate of estimated sur- 

81,685 

pluses in 846 societies. . 
Aggregate of estimated de- 

.... 

2,135,132 

ficiencies in 1278 societies . 

8,140,240 

.... 

Total .... 

86,062,710 

80,062,710 


It will be observed from the above figures 
that of the total number of valuations received 
during the five years from friendly societies, 
nearly 60 per cent disclosed deficiencies, as 
against 40 per cent showing surpluses, and that 
the aggregate net deficiency amounted to 
£6,011,108. Hence it appears that the lia- 
bilities exceed the assets by 7*71 per cent. 
That is to say, the societies were collectively, 
at date of valuation, in a position to pay 
18s. 7d. in the £ of their estimated future 
liabilities. 

In 16 societies the estimated liabilities and 
assets exactly balanced each other. These 
figures must not be misunderstood. They do 
not mean that it would be necessary to raise 
more than eight millions of hard cash to make 
friendly societies solvent. They mean that 
each society which has a deficiency must 
materially diminish the benefits promised to 
its members, and materially increase the con- 
tributions exacted from them, besides raising 
a certain) sum in cash, in order to make both 
ends meet The 2135 societies had 10,192,963 
members. Their estimated liabilities were 
£83,927,578, and their estimated assets 
£77,916,470. These estimates are founded on 
a great variety of hypotheses as to the liability 
to sickness and mortality and the rate of interest; 
and they are likely to be affected by the in- 
creased mortality arising from the war. 

The societies with branches, commonly called 
the affiliated orders, also showed considerable 
deficiencies, but appeared to be in a somewhat 
better position than the independent societies. 
During the same period of five years (1918-17) 
13,000 valuation returns were received from 
branches. The official reports do not enable 
a complete comparison to be made of the results 
of the valuations between the affiliated orders 


and the branchless societies, but those of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows may be referred 
to as an example of continuous progress. That 
Order has now 1,077,588 persons on its roll 
of independent membership. Its tenth valua- 
tion has been delayed by the war, but the nine 
previous valuations showed a gradual improve- 
ment in the financial position of the Order, 
and at the last of them a surplus of assets over 
liabilities was found to exist on the aggregate 
of its 4000 lodges. Another great Order, the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, has made equally 
heroic efforts to meet the obligations its 
brandies have undertaken. On 31st December 
1919 it had 240 districts and 4647 courts 
w ith 730,000 members and £11,000,000 funds. 
There are many other orders, but less important 
and, in general, less prosj>erous. Most of them 
have become “approved societies” under the 
provisions of the National Health Assurance 
Act, and the work they have thus undertaken 
is to be added to their functions as voluntary 
societies. 

In s[»eaking of branches, it should be under- 
stood that although much has been done by 
the larger orders to assist their branches when 
in difficulty, the insurances effected by each 
branch are not guaranteed by the central bodies 
of the orders, and that for financial purposes 
they are in the same position as the independent 
societies. This is almost universally true as 
regards the insurance of sick jiay. For insur- 
ance of funeral money, branches are grouped 
into districts. In the largest and most pro- 
gressive of the orders, the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, an arrangement exists by which 
a lodge in distress may seek help from the 
district to which it belongs, and a district in 
distress from the central body of the Order. 
Other orders are also making strenuous exertions 
to reduce the deficiencies shown by the valua- 
tions of their courts and lodges. These bodies 
possess great advantages in their annual meet- 
ings for conference and discussion. To be the 
chief of an organisation having nearly a million 
members, called upon to preside over meet- 
ings constituted of their delegates, is a dis- 
tinction much coveted and an honour highly 
prized. 

In the collecting societies the rates of 
premium charged are high enough to allow of 
an ex]>enditure upon management approaching 
and sometimes exceeding 50 per cent, so that 
a member pays away Id. for the management 
of the society for every Id. he invests for his 
own benefit. The collection of small sums 
periodically i8 necessarily a costly affair, and 
until the members can be persuaded to dispense 
with the services of the collector they must be 
prej>ared to pay him for the work he does. 

The relation of friendly societies to provisions 
for old ago is & matter that at one time received 
much consideration. Statistics have been 
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Bought of the number of paupers who have 
been members of friendly societies, with a view 
to throw discredit on the societies by implying 
that they have failed in their purpose of pre- 
venting pauperism. The result is very small, 
when compared either with the whole number 
of paupers or with the whole number of 
members of friendly societies, and the infer- 
ence drawn is not a sound one. The primary 
object of a friendly society is not the preventing 
pauperism in old age, but the providing relief to 
a man generally able to work, yet momentarily 
prevented from doing so by sickness. Some 
societies, it is true, hare tables under which a 
definite annuity in old age can be purchased ; 
and where that is the case, such tables are 
required by law to be certified by an actuary ; 
hence these societies are in general well able to 
fulfil their contracts, and their members are 
not those who arc found in workhouses. The 
other societies, which do not pretend to assure 
against old age, do not affect to provide against 
pauperism, and are therefore liable to no 
reproach if their members become paupers. 
Many societies, however, without insuring old- 
age pay, insure sick j>ay throughout the whole 
of life ; and hy a lax interpretation, inspired 
by a benevolent sentiment, promise their mem- 
bers what is in effect a {jension, though usually 
very small in amount. Such societies actually 
pay this pension under the name of j>erinaiicnt 
sick pay, until it is claimed by so many mem- 
bers, and so persistently, that the funds will 
not sup|K>rt the burden ; and it is these societies 
which swell the number of failures. Sounder 
views on this point are being entertained by the 
leaders of friendly society opinion. The effect 
of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, on Friendly 
Societies is slight, that of the Insurance Act, 
1911, is still unknown, as the war rendered 
necessary the postponement of the valuations 
required by that Act. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Joseph 
Smith, in his address as Grand Master of the 
Manchester Unity for 1920, State Insurance 
has brought to the societies a large increase of 
members, and has to some extent promoted 
efficiency of management by enabling the 
societies to pay better salaries and to convert 
part-time offices into whole* time offices. “It 
has brought thousands into making some 
provision for a time of sickness who previously 
never dreamed of doing such a thing, but it 
has not as yet created or nurtured the spirit of 
thrift, which prompts a man to provide for 
himself and his own household. It has rather 
made him a spoon-fed creature of the State/' 
It was his opinion also that it had had in- 
directly an injurious effect upon the Friendly 
Societies, by forcing them to seek political 
power, and thus reversing their traditional 
policy of avoidmgany part in political or religious 
disputes. It had always been the claim of the 


Friendly Societies that their one object was the 
self-reliant provision for the future, indepen- 
dent of any Stato interference. 

The following is a summary of Registered 
Provident Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
at 31st December 1916, as shown in the latest 
reports of the Chiof Registrar : — 



No. of 

Return#. 

j 

i No. of 

ttemtara. 

Funds. 

UlULOrNO Soci STUCK . 

1,467 

1 628,285 

£ 

51,518,1m 

Friendly Societies, 
etc. — 

Branchless Friendly 
Societies 

Orders and Branches 

Collecting Friendly 
Societies . 

Benevolent Societies . 

Working Men's Clubs 

Specially Authorised 
Societies. 

Specially Authorised 
Loan Societies . i 

Cattle Insurance So- 
cieties . 

4,881 

20,884 

56 

70 

1,520 

300 

1,052 

66 

8,882,882 

2,900,150; 

8,747,625 

31,691 

442,858 

120,843 

222,820 

8,641 

25,835,171 
32,5 58,708 

IS, *18, 000 
369,092 
780, m 

1,155,30s 

900,381 

9 f 05U 


28,360 

16,301,960 

74,7 st t m 

Co-operative So- 
cieties— 

Industries and Trades 
Businesses 

Land and Develop- 
ment Societies 

2,038 

703 

246 

3,766,837 

216,068 

81,883 

£ 

65,900,089 
1,550, 7t9 

1,652,567 


8,887 

4,014.288 

09,099,985 

Trail© Unions 

660 

8,603.572 | 

1 U\567,Uf>0 

Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Schemes . 

23 

65,057 

87,91* 

Railway Savings’ Banka 

20 


8,535^85 

Friends of Labour Loan 
Societies . 

181 

25,025 

m,m 

Total Registered Pro- 
vident Societies . 

34,616 

24,820,500 

m,osa,oi 


E. W. B. 

FRITH-GILDS, see Gilds. 

FRUGALITY, see Thrift. 

FUGAB WARRANT (Scotland). A warrant 
to apprehend a debtor, foreigner or native, who 
meditates or is reasonably believed to meditate 
flight from Scotland. It is granted hy a magis- 
trate, usually the sheriff ; the creditor applies 
for the warrant, giving iijk>ii oath or affirmation 
his claim of debt, which may ho even a con- 
tingent debt, and his grounds for believing 
that the debtor means to fly from the country ; 
the magistrate makes inquiry into the facts; 
he may then grant a warraut to arrest the 
debtor for examination ; and this may be 
followed by a warrant to commit the debtor to 
prison until he finds security to ap[>e&r in court 
The creditor is liable in damages if his state- 
ments are unfounded. The sheriff’s warrant may 
be executed in any Scottish county, if backed, 
but has no force outside Scotland* 4, D. 
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FUGGERS. A well-known German merchant 
family, and an interesting example of hereditary 
enterprise and success. They came originally 
from Suabia ; at least as early as the 14 th 
century they settled at Augsburg. The first 
known by name, Hans Fugger, was a poor 
weaver. His descendants became traders as well 
as artisans, Ulrich carrying on trade early in 
the 16th century in the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean, and Jacob importing goods direct 
from India instead of by way of Venice. A 
little later they added banking to their other 
undertakings, though hitherto none but Jews 
and Lombards had traded in money ; Alexander 
(died 1660) even set up counting-houses in 
India and Venezuela. Their willingness to 
lend immense sums of money to the emperors 
Frederick III. and the impecunious Maximilian, 
to Charles V. and to Philip II. of Spain, fixed 
the family fortunes. Lands and mines, first 
given as security, were retained in full owner- 
ship when the loans were not repaid. To 
estates titles were added ; by marriage and 
purchase new lands were continually acquired ; 
at the same time the family trade was kept up. 
“ Rich ns a Fugger** became a proverb. With 
liberality proportioned to their wealth they 
were foremost in public spirit ; they were 
founders of religious and charitable institutions, 
they were patrons of art and learning ; one 
collected antiquities, another brought together 
a fine library of books and MSS. Some 
branches of the family are still in existence. 

[Von Stetten, GeschichU der addichen Gesch- 
lechter in der freicn Reich*- Stadt Augsburg . — 
Say at Chaillcy, Diclionnairt d* Economic Politique* 
Genealogy in Hiibner’s Gen. Tabellen der Reichs- 
Ortiflichen Familien . — Portraits in Pinacotheca 
Fuggerorum S. Jt. /. comitum ac baronum in 
Kierchperg (Kirchberg) et Weissenhom , by Gustos 
and L. and W. Julian, 1764.— Coins in Kail's 
book, Die. Miinxen dee grffflichen und fQrstlichen 
Houses Fugger , 1882. — The mining operations of 
the Fugger* are described in Jacob, On the Precious 
Metals, i. 276.] R. a. r. 

FULLARTON, John ( e . 1780*1849), writer 
on currency. After having been an assistant 
surgeon in Bengal from 1802 to 1818, Fullarton 
became partner in a bank at Calcutta ; and, 
having there acquired a fortune, retired to 
England. He contributed some articles to the 
Quarterly Review at the time of the reform. 
But he is principally remembered for his book 
on The Regulation of Currencies (1844), a work 
"of exceeding ability*' in Prof. Walker’s words. 

An uncompromiaingassailant of the Currency 
Principle (?.*.), Fullarton maintains the im- 
possibility of over-issuing a convertible currency 
(oh. v.). 11 The self-regulating principle of a 

convertible currency operates in every such case 
with the precision of dock-work” (Ibid.). 
Mill places Fullarton with Tooke as one of 
4 the moat prominent representatives” of the 


“counter- theory,” which is the extreme op- 
posite of the currency principle ; quotes an 
important passage from him, and adds : “I 
believe that the theory grounded by Mr. 
Fullarton upon this fact [the action of the 
country bankers] contains a large portion of 
truth, and is far nearer to being the expression 
of the whole truth than any form whatever of 
the currency theory” (Political Economy , bk. 
iii. ch. xxiv. §§ 1, 2) Prof. Walker strikes the 
balance of judgment less favourably to 
Fullarton’s views (Money, p. 426 et seq .). For a 
very unfavourable estimate of Fullarton’s book 
see Col. Torrens, Principles and Practical Opera- 
tion of Sir Robt . Peel's BUI of 1844 explained 
and defended against the objections of Tooke , 
Fullarton , and Wilson (1848). 

Besides the main thesis of Fullarton’s work, 
there are in it important minor contributions 
to monetary science. Thus at p. 23 (ed. 1845) 
he attributed to an inconvertible currency 
much the same defects as Mill afterwards did 
(Pol. Econ bk. iii. ch. xiiL) ; with this addi- 
tional remark as to the supposed possibility of 
regulating the paper currency by the price of 
bullion : u it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the market prices of the precious metals would 
observe the same range of fluctuation, when 
those metals should be reduced to a common 
footing with other commodities, which they 
observe when constituting the circulating 
medium of a country”; in proof of which he 
adduces the fluctuations in the price of gold 
during “ the hundred days.” Many other in- 
teresting historical allusions occur. 

On the regulation of Currencies , being an ex- 
amination of the principles on which it is proposed 
to restrict within certain fixed limits the future 
issues on credit of the Bank of England and of the 
other banking establishments throughout the country , 
1st ed. 1844, 2nd ed. 1845. 

[Mill, Political Economy, bk. iii. ch. xxiv. — 
Walker, Money, sub voce Fullarton. — Wagner, 
Beitrdge zur Lehre von den Banken, ch. v. — 
A ihenoeum, 3rd Nov. 1849, Economist , 28th Sept. 
1844]. 

See also Currency Principle. f. y. k. 
FUMAGE. See Hearth Tax. 

FUNCTIONS. When two quantities are so 
selected that any variation in one is attended 
with some variation in the other, the latter is 
said to be a ftraotion of the former; and is 
called the dependent variable — dependent on 
the other variable which is called independent. 
In symbols : y —fix), where y is the dependent, 
and x the independent variable. For the 
symbol / some other letter, usually of cognate 
sound, as <f> or \f>, is often used. The following 
are particular examples ; y=cn- to ; + to 

+ y«=a + log (6 + a?) ; where a, b, c are 

constants. One of the moat important proper- 
ties of a function is the rate at which it increases 
or decreases as the independent variable is 
Increased. This rate is measured by another 
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Amotion which is called the derived function, 
or differential co - efficient : in symbols f(x) 

or Thus, if y, the original function is 
ax 

log (a+bx) ; it is found that the derived func- 
tion is — supposing that natural” (or 
a-f-ftr 

Napierian) logarithms are used ; otherwise the 
expression in the text must be multiplied by a 
certain constant. Whence it appears that the 
rate at which y increases with an increase of x 
is less for larger values of x. A derived func- 
tion has its own derivee, called, with reference 
to the primary function, the second derived 
function or second differential co-efficient. 

Thus, in symbols /"(«), or the second 

dxr 

differential of log(a-f bx) is — ^ ; denoting 

(a -f* bx) 

that the rate of increase measured by the first 
differential diminishes at a rate which is slower 
for larger values of x. This notation and con- 
ception is extended to the case of two (or more) 
independent variables. The symbols z=f(x f y) 
denote that any variation in either of the inde- 
pendent variables x or y is attended with some 
variation in the dependent variable z . The 
rate of variation due to change in each variable 
may be separately measured. The measure is 
called the differential oo-efficient with respect 
to either x or y as the case may be ; in symbols 

df(xy) A df(xy) , .. df , df 

— and — r — ; or more shortly and 
dx dy ax dy 

An important inquiry with respect to any func- 
tion is : what are the values of the independent 
variables for which the dependent variable is a 
maximum or minimum. The solution of this 
problem, in the case of a function of a single vari- 
able, is given by the equation f*(x) =*= 0- 1 

Thus the value of x, for which the function 
log(o -f bx) - cx is a maximum, is found by equat- 
ing to zero the first differential of that function 

namely, — Whence the value of * is 
a+bx 

found to be — In the case of two (and 


found to be — - In the case of two (and 

mutaiis mutandis more) independent variables 
there are two simultaneous equations of the 
_ df df 

form ^=0^0, to determine the values of 

x and y for which z the independent variable is 
a maximum or minimum. 

These mathematical principles have import- 
ant applications to political economy. The 
propositions in virtue of which economics may 
okim to be an exact science, involve the ideas 
of a function and its variation. The Law of 


1 To discriminate a maximum from a minimum, s 
Mcond condition is required ; and is afforded by the sign 
of the second differential co-efficient 

2 See note L 


Diminishing Returns (q.v.) may be thus 
stated : y ==/(#), where x is the amount of out- 
lay (on a given portion of land), y is the corre- 
sponding return, and /is such a function that 
f continually decreases as x increases : or, in 
other words /" is always negative. The loga- 
rithm, as has been shown above, is such a func- 
tion ; and, accordingly, this simple function 
was used by Malthus to express the relation 
between increasing population and subsistence ; 
for such is the import of his statement, that 
the one increases in arithmetical, the other in 
geometrical, progression. The vain disputes to 
which this dictum has given rise illustrate the 
advantage of using the general language of 
symbols. A similar notation may be employed 
to represent the analogous Law of Diminishing 
Utility (see Utility). The Law of Increasing 
Returns (q.v.) might be represented by a func- 
tion, like a*f te+cc 2 , whose first differential, 
a + b + 2cx, continually increases with the 
increase of a. It has been well said that every 
theory in economics may be regarded as the 
solution of a problem in the calculus of maxima 
and minima : to obtain the greatest satisfaction 
with the least effort and sacrifice being the aim 
of the economic man. The language of that 
calculus is the mother tongue of abstract econo- 
mics. The simplest economic problem, the 
case of one commodity x being exchanged 
against another y in a perfect market, is 
governed by the principle that each party seeks 
to maximise his advantage considered as a 
function of the amount which he obtains of one 
commodity, and parts with of the other. The 
equations which determine the position of 
maximum are given by Jevons (Tfteory of Polity- 
cal Economy t oh. iv. ; cp. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics 1, btli ed. Mathematical Appendix, 
note xii. sub finem). Especially where the 
number of variables is considerable the use of 
functions is required ; since in that case geo- 
metrical illustration is not available. The 
difficult theory which Prof. Marshall formulates 
as the Law of Substitution (Principles of Eco- 
nomics, passages referred to in Index, sub iocs) is 
perhaps most easily deduced by regarding the 
profit of the entrepreneur as a function of the 
amounts of each agent of production which he 
employs. Say z*=f(x v x % , x 3 etc.) The condi- 
tion that z should be a maximum gives the 
df df 

equations " « 0 ; ^=0, etc. This is the equi- 
valent of the proposition that " the tendency of 
every one to select the best moans for obtaining 
his own ends • . . would have caused each 
several kind of labour or machinery, or other 
agent of production to be used for each several 
purpose until its further use was no longer 
remunerative ; the employment of each several 
agent in each branch of production would have 
been extended until full advantage has been 
taken of its special fitness for the work " (Prin- 
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ctplcs of Econ., 2nd ed. p. 558, cp. Math. App., 
note xiv., and 5th ed. bk. vi. ch. i., etc. Still 
more generally we may regard the “ net advan- 
tages v of the economic man as a function of 
two sets of variables, corresponding to his efforts 
and sacrifices, and his consumption. The posi- 
tion of equilibrium is then determined by two 
sets of equations of the form, 
d/ a 

dx. 




dx- 


= 0, etc 


■ 0, etc. 


-- 

dy x v dy 2 

In the light of such general theories the dispute 
whether normal or natural value is determined 
by utility or cost of production appears nuga- 
tory. You might as well ask whether, when 
two unknown quantities, x and y t are deter- 
mined by two simultaneous equations, x or y 
contributes more to the solution. 


[A knowledge of the theory of functions sufficient 
for the economist is afforded by the introduction 
to the second edition of Prof. Walras’s FAhntnl* 
d' ICconomis Politique Pure . — Pantaleoni, Ecoru 
Pwra; and by Mr. Wick steed’s Alphabet qf 
Economic Science .] V. T. k. 

FUNDED DEBT. This expression was 
originally used as a description of debt, the 
service of which was secured by a special fund 
(e.g. the produce of a certain tax ) but gradually 
the meaning acquired by the term was that of 
debt raised for permanent purposes and either 
repayable at a distant date or not repayable at 
any definite date. The funded debt of the 
United Kingdom belongs to the latter class 
but the government have the right to redeem 
after a fixed period ; t.g. the local loans stock 
is redeemable from 1912, the new consols 
(Qoschen's) from 1923. This does not, how- 
ever, prevent a gradual reduction of the funded 
debt before the periods named ; this is accom- 
plished in the following way. A fixed yearly 
sum, 25 millions from 1889 to 1 899, was applied 
to the service of the debt, and any amount not 
required for payment of interest was used by the 
Debt Commissioners for the extinction of parts 
of the funded debt. From 1899 to 1912 the 
amount so used has varied. Another mode of 
reducing the debt is the conversion of consols 
into Terminable Annuities^.). The funded 
debts of foreign countries are frequently repay- 
able at fixed dates either gradually, by yearly 
purchases or drawings, the funds being supplied 
by a regular sinking fund, or by simultaneous 
repayment of the whole issue. The consolidation 
of the funded debt of a country into one stock 
is convenient for many reasons. [See also 
Floating Debt ; National Debt. Higgs, 
Primer of National Finance , 1919.] R. 8. 

FUND, SINKING. See Sinking Fund. 

FUNDING SYSTEM. This expression, 
which properly denotes the system of creating 
FwuftiD Debt, came to refer specially to a 


particular abuse of the system. (See National 
Debt ^ c jk* h 

FUNDS, THE PUBLIC. See Debts, Public. 

FUNGIBLES — a term borrowed by the 
mediaeval economists from the Roman lawyers, 
res quee mutud vice funguniur (are inter- 
changeable). By both it is opposed to Con- 
sumftibles {q.v.), but whereas in law fungiblea 
are those things which, when borrowed, have 
to be returned not in specie , but in genere, in 
economics the term is employed to denote things 
of which the use is prolonged, as, e.g., a house. 
For these interest was permissible, whereas to 
exact interest for the former was to sell a thing 
and also to charge for its use, consequently it 
was unjust. Money was classed as a con - 
sumptible , and usury declared to be wrong (see 
Canon Law). 

[Thomas Aquinas, Sumnu Theol. Secunda Se- 
cundccj lxxviiL — Ashley, Economic History , vol. i. 
ch. iiL — Bohm-Bawerk, Kapital und Kapitalzins. 
— Block, Lee Progris de la Science Economique, 
vol. it p. 332 (for a revival of the controversy 
by Pothier and Turgot).] L. R. p. 

FUOCO, Francesco, who died at Naples, 
1841, passed his life under the pressure of 
want, a long exile, and even the necessity of 
selling some of his works, for which other 
and ignorant persons got the credit. He 
possessed above any of his contemporaries a 
keen spirit, apt to study, suited to eoonomio 
investigation ; but never enjoyed the comfort 
of seeing his works valued in their true light. 
To Scialoja (1840) and Mohl (1844) is due 
the honour of reviving his fame by their 
eulogies ; Professor Ricca-Salerno (Storia delle 
Dottrine Finanziarie in Italia, Roma, 1881), 
and T. Fornari {Delle Teorie economiche nelle 
Prov. Napoldane dal 17 85 al 1880, Milano, 
1888) wrote later and at greater length on his 
theories. 

Fuoco treated all the most important theories 
of economic science. The theory qf method in 
his opinion should be positive, using mathematical 
formulae. The theory of value he analyses with 
a peculiar insight, supporting in general the doc- 
trine which bases the value of things on their 
utility, and derives the measure of value from the 
comparison of quantity and quality. He was the 
first in Italy to acknowledge the importance of 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, — which he fully sup- 
ports, particularly fixing attention on the rent 
derived through situation. He wrote on popula- 
tion, industry, and other social matters, arguing 
as a final thesis that moral and economic principles 
are reducible to a common basis. He also dis- 
cussed coinage and bank questions, especially in 
one of those works {La magia del credito evelata) 
which he sold under the burden of want, to 
Giuseppe de Weis of Como, who published it 
under his own name. Fuoco had written this 
work to support the financial policy of the 
minister Medici. In this work he proved, with 
great brilliancy, that credit multiplies capital — a 
thesis which was afterwards considered from 
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another side and with a more severe logic by 
Francesco Ferrara, the greatest economist of 
modern days in Italy (see Biblioteca ddV Econo 
mista, ii. S. voL vi. f Torino, 1857, Introduzione). 

[Saggio sui mezei da moltiplicare prontamente 
le ricchezze dcila Sicilia (G. de Welz), Parigi, 
Stamperia Firm in Didot, 1822. — Comento di< 
comento, ossia letter* critiche del Sig. F. N. sul 
Saggio del Sig . G. de Welz riprodotto dal Sig, 
Dr, in medidna, Giuseppe Indelicate, Napoli, 
Stamp. Fraucese, 1823. — La magia del credito 
eedata, Napoli, Stamperia Francese, 1824, 2 vols. 
(G. de Welz). — Saggi economic^ Pisa, Stamp. 
Nistri, 1825-27, 2 vols. — Introduzione alio studio 
ddla Economla industrial e, oprincipt di Economia 
civile applicati all * uso deUe forte, Napoli, Stamp. 
Trani, 1829. — Le Banche e ? Industrie^ Napoli, 
Stamp. Severino, 1834.] a. b. 

FURSTENAU, Karl Gottfried (1734- 
1803), a theologian and lecturer on economics, 
Hebrew, general literature, and logic in the 
University of Rinteln (East Prussia), his native 
town, wherein 1786 he beoame primarius of 
the Faculty of Philosophy. In 1779 was 
published, at Cassel, his Apologie des physio- 
cratischen Systems, highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. Fiirstenau, although a firm 
adherent of the doctrine of the physiocrats, 
did not conceal his opinion that it was impos- 
sible to apply its practical conclusions in old 
countries, organised on an antagonistic basis. 

sl ca. 

FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Numa Denis 
(1830-1889). The aim of the most important 
works of M. Fustel de Coulanges is to estab- 
lish a bridge over the obscure gap which separ- 
ates the institutions of Roman Gaul from those 
of medieval France ; in particular, he has very 
carefully worked out a theory of the origin of 
feudalism and the manor, which is in many 
respects worthy of study even by those who j 
differ from the results at which he arrives. 

Though not the first published of the author's 
works, the JRecherches mr quelques probUmes 
cChistcrire is in many ways the first in order. 
It consists of four essays entitled Le colonat 
Domain, Du rigime des terres en Germanic, De 
la march* Germanique, and L' organisation 
judiciaire dans le royaume des Francs, The 
first three essays are directly connected with 
the third volume of the Histoire des institutions 
politiques de Vancienne France , which has for 
sub-title L’ alien el le domains rural , and may 
be treated of with that work. Together they 
contain the author's theory of the manor, and 
demand a fuller treatment than his other work, 
inasmuch as they deal with questions which 
touch economics more nearly. 

The starting-point of the history of the 
manor is to be found* according to M. Fustel de 
Coulanges, in the institutions of the Roman 
empire. The system then existing was one of 
oomplete private ownership of land with certain 
peculiar characteristics. The country was 


divided into estates or “domains," each norm- 
ally under one proprietor, who had full powers 
of alienation and bequest. Each estate was, as 
a rule, compact, and possessed a name by which 
it was known and whioh adhered to it. One 
proprietor might own many such estates not 
contiguous. But the estate in itself remained 
an organised unit never divided and rarely 
umting with another to form a new unit The 
cultivation of such an estate in the later empire 
was carried on partly by slave labour employed 
upon land retained in the owners own posses- 
sion. But side by side with this another 
system had grown up. Certain slaves were 
allowed as a privilege to become tenants-at-will 
of parts of the estate, paying for their land 
partly at any rate in services performed on the 
remaining land. The tenure, legally shaking, 
was of course wholly at the will of the owner, 
but the action of the officers of the Roman 
treasury began to give it a sj>ecics of stability. 
From the end of the 3rd century the names of 
slaves holding under this tenure were noted in 
the surveys made for the purpose of taxation, 
and this action did something to make this 
kind of tenure more permanent. The freed 
slaves of the owner probably occupied a similar 
position on the estate. But in addition to 
these servile cultivators, there was another class, 
the “coloni,” i free cultivators attached to 
the estate and incapable of quitting it, paying 
for their land in services and rent, both being 
fixed for each estate by local custom. The 
management of this system was in the hands 
of officers who looked after the collection of 
rents, and directed the employment of the 
labour of the tenants on the part of the estate 
reserved to the owner. For the estate was 
divided into two parts, the part let out to the 
free or semi-servile cultivators, and the part 
retained in the owners' hands. In the same 
way on each estate there was the “villa" for 
the proprietor, and the barracks (“ ergastula ”) 
where the real slaves were housed, and elsewhere 
the separate dwellings of the other cultivators. 
This seems to have been the state of things in 
France, as in other parts of the Roman empire 
at the time of the German invasions. In the 
first two volumes of the scries the character of 
the invasion is discussed, end there and in 
several essays the author deals with the charac- 
ter of landed property in Germany before the 
invasion. His conclusion on the latter point 
is that there is no ground for supposing that 
any common ownership of land existed in Ger- 
many outside the limits of the family. This 
conclusion is perhaps not unassailable, but the 
author's attack on Maurer's well-known theory 
of the mark community in the essay entitled 
“Le jprobUme des origines de la propriM 

1889) certainly makes out a zrdli 

ment against that scholar's theory. 
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The oharaoter of the estate has been described 
as it existed just before the German invasion. 
But during the period of conquest and after the 
conquest is complete the estate can be discovered 
existing in the same form. The method of 
cultivation is the same. The estate retains its 
old name and often its old owner. The new 
German settlers added, in fact, nothing to the 
land system they found, and took nothing from 
it. The manor sprang not from a Teutonic 
mark community, but from a Roman “ domain ” 
under the influence of Roman law and custom. 
The “ Saltus Buritanus ” noticed in the essay 
on the Roman colonies is to all intents and 
purposes a manor existing in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan in a province of Africa out of 
the reach of Teutonic influence. Nor can this 
estate have been a solitary instance. In one 
point the theory is open to criticism. It 
accounts for the existence of the manor court, 
as will be seen on reference to the chapter on 
4 4 L'immuniti” in the fifth volume of the 
Hietoire dcs Institutions ; but it docs not account 
for the peculiar system of cultivation known as 
the Three* field System (q, v.), which is so 
closely associated with the Manor in many 
countries. No allusion to this point occurs 
indeed in the volumes whose argument has 
been summarised above. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of the series deal 
with problems of politics and government ; in 
the volume entitled La Monarchic Franque the 
author lays down that during the rule of the 
Merovingian dynasty the dominant j>ower in 
the state was the king. He succeeded in fact 
to the position of the Roman emperor. There 
was no popular assembly to oppose him, and 
mly the elements of a nobility. The Roman 
bureaucracy, which remained after the fail of 
the empire, became his instruments of govern- 
ment. The administration of justice was 
carried on by the king's officers, and there are 
only traces to be noticed of the growth of local 
jurisdictions. Even the financial system re- 
mained almost unaltered. The invading Ger- 
mans had expelled the Roman governors but 
not their method of government ; and there is 
no authority for tracing to their influence either 
the popular assemblies of later times or the 
military system known as feudalism. The 
history of the origin and growth of feudalism 
is the subject of the last volume of the series. 
The sources of this, according to the author, 
are three in number. In the first place he 
considers the history of the subordination of 
land ; that is to say, the custom of holding 
land belonging not to the holder but to a 
superior. This he traces to the Roman custom 
of holding land "precariously,” is. not in toll 
property but at the will of the real owner, who 
permitted what was in the eye of the law an 
jwpation ; this tenure gradually grew to be 
for the life of the tenant, and was on his death 


renewed for his heir on his making a formal 
request for its continuance. Hence sprang the 
early form of the "fief.” The second source 
is the relation of patron and client, a relation 
common to Rome, Gaul, and Germany, which 
familiarised men's minds with the notion of 
44 fealty.” It only needed local independence 
to complete the scheme of a non -military 
feudalism. This was supplied by the 44 im- 
munities” which the Merovingian kings not 
unfrequently granted. A lord who received 
such a grant became possessed of full power 
over his lands. The king's officers could not 
enter ; justice was administered solely by the 
lord ; and complete subjection of the district to 
its owner followed. The military character of 
the services rendered was only one phase of the 
militarism of the period. But military service 
is of later growth than Feudalism. See 
Services, Predial and Military. 

The concluding volume of the series deals 
with the complete establishment of feudalism, 
and traces the gradual fall of the Merovingian 
kings before the new organisation of society 
which they had allowed to grow up. The 
crown lost its power of legislation, its power of 
taxation, and its control over the army ; and 
with these the administrative system inherited 
from the Roman empire also disappeared. With 
Pepin a new form of monarchy based upon 
feudalism begins. 

Something must be said of the method of 
study which led the author to his conclusions. 
The only evidence he accepted is documentary 
evidence, and to the study of this evidence he 
brought an unrivalled knowledge of the docu- 
ments and of their language. Few scholars 
have ever approached him in knowledge of the 
variations in meaning through which & word in 
mediaeval Latin may pass. In particular his 
study of the word 44 marca” in the essay referred 
to above is well worth notice. That all his 
conclusions will stand the test of criticism is 
hardly to be expected, but the publication of 
his books has certainly been an epoch in the 
history of mediaeval scholarship. 

His life was passed in teaching, first as pro- 
fessor at Strasbourg, and afterwards in similar 
posts at Paris. 

La citi Antique, 1864. — Histoire dcs Institu- 
tions de Cancienne France , vol. L — La OauU 
Romaine, 1891 ; vol. ii., V invasion Oermanique, 
1891. [First published in one volume in 1875; 
reprinted, 1877 ; now republished with large 
additions.] — Vol. iii. La Monarchic Franque, 
1888. — Vol iv. V alien et le domains rural 
pendant iSpoque MSrovingienne, 1889. — Vol. v. 
Lee originee du syslkme flodal, 1890.— Vol. vt 
Let transformations de la royauli pendant 
VSpoque Carolingtenne, 1892. [Vols. i. ii. v. and 
vi were published after the author's death, under 
the editorship of M. Camille Julli&n]. — Recherchee 
tur quelques problSmee d? histoire, 1886. — Nouwllet 
recherchee tur quelques problimee 4'teetoire, 1898. 
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— Question* Historiques, 1893. [Those two 
Tolumes contain reprints of the more important 
articles contributed by the author to the Revue des 
deux Monde s; the Revue des questions histori- 
ques; the Revue historique de droit Francis et 
Etranger, and other periodicals. Among them 
are essays on the law of property in ancient 
Greece, on Polybius, on the island of Chios, 
and other classical subjects, and au essay ou tho 
origin of property in land (translated iuto English 
by Margaret Ashley, 1891, — Sonnenschein).] 

o. a. o. 

FUTURE GOODS AND S ER VICES. Terms 
that have acquirod a technical meaning and 
importance in recent economic theory ; pri- 
marily in that of the Austrian School, and 
particularly in the writings of v. Bohm-Bawerk, 
where they connote differentiations of economic 
phenomena in time ; secondarily, in the 
writings of American economists, where they 
have begun to connote also the dynamic phases 
of economic phenomena, for which “time’* is 
a mere abstraction. Future goods and future 
services must be carefully distinguished from 
certain other economic factors with which they 
are often confounded, and they must then be 
observed in their relations to the phenomena of 
subjective value, of objective value in exchange 
and distribution, of consumption and production. 

In this article the term “goods” always 
means those concrete physical objects that 
render what Bohm-Bawerk has called 11 material 
services ” through redistributions of matter and 
energy. “ Services ” are useful actions, efforts, 
or changes that are immaterial, personal, or 
social in character. The same laws govern the 
values of future goods and future services, and 
it is therefore quite unnecessary to treat them 
separately, except when it is desired to emphasise 
the fact that services are often more transient 
in useful action than goods. But this is by no 
means always true. Certain immaterial u tili ties, 
e,g. legal rights, may endure through periods of 
time compared to which the economic life of 
a vast majority of material goods is insignifi- 
cant (See also Goods, Classification of ; 
Goods, Economic.) 

Future goods and services are not identical 
with Monger's category: “goods of the second 
order,” i.e. instruments of production. Not 
only do future goods include prospective 
consumers’ goods, but producers’ goods now 
existing ore not future goods, though frequently 
so called. Strictly speaking, they are present 
equivalents of future goods. In accurate 
analysis we must remember the possibilities 
of cross-classification. Future goods may be 
primary — i.e. consumers' goods, or secondary 
— i.e. producers’ goods. Consumers’ goods or 
producers* goods may be present or future. 

Future goods comprise all economic goods 
not now existent or complete, but which, it is 
practically certain, will be existent and ready 
for nse at any* designated future time. They 


iuolude all goods in process of production which 
will doubtless be finished and put in market 
As communities provide more adequately for 
their future, future goods become an increasingly 
important economic category. They become 
“as much objects of economical dealing as 
present goods.” They are produced, valued, 
bought, and sold. 

In the market, future goods are of less value 
than present goods of like kind and number. 
According to the theory that derives market 
or objective value from subjective valuations, 
we have to Beek the reason for this phenomenon 
in the lower marginal utility of future goods. 
Marginal utility, in turn, is not an ultimite 
fact, and Bohm-Bawerk names three co-operating 
causes of the relatively low marginal utility 
of future goods. These are (1) the better 
provision for future want ; i.e. the reasonable 
assurance that future want will be more 
adequately met by supply than present want ; 

(2) men’s usual under-estimation of the future ; 

(3) the technical superiority of present goods. 
The second cause is resolved into three factors ; 
namely (a) imperfect imagination of future 
conditions, (6) weakness of will, attributable in 
part no doubt to imperfect imagination, (c) the 
uncertainty of life. The technical superiority 
of present goods is the group of circumstances : 
(a) that a surplus of consumers' goods enables 
men to spend time in making such producers’ 
goods as tools and machinery ; ( b ) that these in 
turn co-ordinate natural energies in useful ways, 
enormously multiplying productive power ; and 
(c) that as these processes take time, the sooner 
they are begun the greater the gain. It is 
obvious that human progress tends to correct 
the under- estimation of the future, and there- 
fore to emphasise the relative importance of (1) 
and (8) as permanent causes of the under- 
valuation of future goods. In the view of the 
present writer, Bohm-Bawerk has not sufficiently 
developed the underlying connection of the 
better provision for future want with the 
technical superiority of present goods, and has 
therefore failed to discover the ultimate and 
permanent economic cause of the under- valuation 
of future goods, and consequently the true 
cause of interest, in the relatively low cost of 
production of future, the relatively high cost of 
production of present, goods. This phase of 
the question will be referred to again. 

The unequal values of present and future 
goods affect two great classes of transactions. 
One is the exchange of future consumers* goods, 
Funoibles, for present Consumers* Goods, and 
the agio takes the form of loan interest. The 
other is the exchange of consumers* goods for 
producers' goods of various ranks — mills, 
machinery, tools, materials in all stages of pro* 
duction, and of labour, both skilled and un- 
skilled. In transactions of this latter kind 
producers’ goods are equivalents of future 
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consumers’ goods and must be valued in terms 
of such. The dealers are capitalist-undertakers, 
and the differential value of the present goods 
which they are constantly exchanging for future 
goods, though essentially the same thing as in- 
terest, is merged with such other elements as gains 
of speculation, rent of ability, wages of superin- 
tendence, etc., in the gross profits of production. 

The economic phenomenon here described 
has found expression in the ambiguous formula 
that “the value of means of production lags 
behind the value of finished products.” The 
intended meaning is that the value of means of 
production equals the value of the future 
finished products which they will bring forth, 
and is therefore less than the value of present 
finished products of like kind and number. In 
the modern world the phenomena have become 
exceedingly complicated through a double use 
of innumerable kinds of goods, which, at any 
moment, may be devoted to consumption or to 
the furtherance of production. Since cattle 
exactly alike will not sell in the same market 
for different prices simply because some of them 
are to l>e kept for breeding and others butchered 
for beef, the formula quoted above seems to be 
contradicted. The Austrian reconciliation is 
through recourse to the doctrine that the value 
of the whole stock of any commodity which 
admits of different uses is determined by the 
marginal use. If there are nine possible uses, 
present and future, for 500 pieces of goods, in 
groups of 100 pieces each, only five uses can be 
actually chosen, and these will be the five of 
highest utility. The lowest utility of these 
five will determine the value of the entire 500 
pieces. Let this be a utility of present 
consumption. Then, siuce the utilities realis- 
able in the future are greater, the pieces devoted 
to future use may undergo a present discounting 
of their ftiture value, and yet sell at the same 
prioe per piece as the pieces devoted to present 
use. This explanation is consistent with the 
intended meaning of the formula that “the 
value of means of production lags behind the 
value of finished products” on one condition 
only, namely, that the future value of finished 
products to be obtained by means of 100 units 
of present goods used productively shall be 
greater than the present value of 100 units of 
exactly similar goods now used in consumption. 
The mere “ripening” of the value of so many 
units of goods productively employed until 
their future value exactly equals the present 
value of goods of like kind and number, 
oonsumed in present time, does not at all 
•atisfy the conditions of this problem. The 
alternative is exactly that kind of productivity 
of capital which Bohm-Bawerk has stoutly 
denied. Economists generally have not fol- 
lowed him in rejecting the productivity theory 
of interest, and it would seem that his own 
u positive ” theory, so far from being Incon- 


sistent with it, is in fact built upon it in a 
disguised form. Capital invested in productive 
means must be not only “technically” 
productive of “more goods,” but economically 
productive of “more value” to realise the 
following combination, which the modern 
industrial world does actually present, namely, 
(a) goods available indifferently for consumption 
or production ; (6) selling for either purpose for 
the same price in the same market ; but (<?), if 
used productively, equal in value now only to 
the present value of the consumers’ goods that 
they will make available at the end of a 
production period ; yet (d) of less value now as 
producers’ goods than are present consumers’ 
goods, equal in quality and quantity to the 
future consumers’ goods to be brought forth by 
these given producers’ goods at the end of the 
given production period. 

These phenomena of the unequal values of 
present and future goods affect all the pheno- 
mena of distribution. All shares in distribution 
must bo reckoned in terms of present values. 
This is a principle of fundamental importance, 
unrecognised in earlier discussions, which 
compels us now to correct many of the classical 
formulas. All co-operating parties or factors 
in production who take their shares in future 
goods will get, in the normal course of things 
at the end of their waiting, a greater quantity 
of goods of any given kind than can be 
obtained by those whose needs or desires must 
be met immediately. Those who can take 
their pay wholly or in part in producers* goods 
will in the long run have more to show for 
their labour than those who must get consumers* 
goods at once. This, as Bolim-Bawerk says, 
is the true secret of the dependence of the 
labourer on the capitalist. It is also the element 
of truth in the Wagks-Fund doctrine. To the 
extent that a labouring population is employed 
on distant results, but is unable to take its pay 
in the ownership of future goods, must its 
wages be limited by disposable present goods, 
the free or remuneratory capital of the English 
economists. The value of these is the means 
of measurement of what Professor Clark has 
called pure capital, since the fund of available 
value invested in producers* goods must always 
be measured in terms of present goods. Wages 
can never exceed the concrete free capital of 
the older nomenclature except as labourers 
become capitalists and take part of their reward 
in the pure capital invested in productive 
instruments, or in materials in process of 
advancement towards future consumers* goods. 
If then, denying the wages- fund doctrine, we 
affirm that wages are drawn from product 
and measured by product, we must add that 
to the extent that our modern production is 
capitalistic in its methods, wages are drawn 
from capitalised product and are measured only 
by product in terms of capital. 
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So far our account of future goods has 
adhered rather closely, though not strictly, to 
the Austrian exposition. The relation of future 
goods to the theory of consumption and to cost 
of production has been worked out chiefly by 
American writers. Professor Patten, who was 
among the first to point out the importance of 
present and future in wage theories, has given 
attention chiefly to the phenomena of con- 
sumption. In a discussion of Marshall’s 
doctrine of consumers’ rent he denies the 
possibility of consumers’ surplus from producers’ 
goods. For example, we cannot get consumers’ 
surplus from ploughs and from wheat produced 
by means of ploughs. The value of the 
ploughs is ** imputed ” to them by the future 
consumers’ goods, wheat, etc., and their value, 
in turn, must be converted into the value of 
present wheat, which alone, therefore, yields a 
true consumers' surplus. 

Of greater importance, however, is Professor 
Patten’s theory of the dynamic action of 
changes in consumption itself. These affect all 
values, subjective and objective, and react on 
production and distribution. Consumption is 
governed in its evolution by (a) the psycho- 
logical law that & harmonious combination of 
many moderate but varied pleasures will make 
up a larger total of subjective utility than will 
a few intense pleasures, and (b) the objective 
fact that, because of diminish ing returns on 
the one hand and the variety of nature’s 
resources on the other, it costs less to enlarge a 
harmonious group of many moderate pleasures 
than to intensify a few. The consumption of a 
progressive community is a progressive adjust- 
ment to these conditions. Irrespective of 
increasing population, it becomes more varied, 
and the uses of particular kinds of goods are 
multiplied as they enter into new combinations. 
Therefore, we have no right to conclude that if 
future goods of any given kind are more 
abundant than present goods of like kind, they 
must be less valuable per unit Demand for 
just these goods may increase as fast as supply, 
or faster, and the ground disappears on which 
rested the criticism of productivity theories of 
interest 

Professor J. R. Clark develops this thought 
even farther. He denies that in one import- 
ant class of cases — the very class most often 
appealed to in the Austrian argument-— there 
is any comparison whatever between present 
goods and future goods of like kind. When 
men save, they are either postponing the 
consumption of wealth or they are for ever 
renouncing consumption and converting wealth 
for all time into producers’ goods. The latter 
only is permanent capitalisation . Postponement 
of enjoyment, as in provision for future travel, 
or for an education of culture merely, or for old 
age, is temporary capitalisation to be followed 
by decapitalisation. In permanent capitalisa- 


tion we oertaiuly do not compare present goods 
with future goods of like kind only, if any 
changes in consumption or in methods of pro 
duotion are contemplated, and, in fact, changes 
of both kinds always are contemplated, and 
capitalisation would not occur if they were not. 
Much less do we compare present and future 
goods of like kind when we merely postpone 
enjoyment. When the time for consumption 
comes, we shall have changed subjectively, 
and the conditions of life will have changed 
objectively. Our consumption will not be the 
same that it would be to-day, and, in fact, we 
do not expect or wish it to be. We deliber- 
ately exchange a group of pleasures that we 
could eiyoy now for a different group that we 
can enjoy only in the future. Therefore the 
unequal values of present and future goods of 
like kind and number canuot be explained by 
subjective comparisons in the mind of the 
same individual. 

If these conclusions are accepted, it follows 
that the value of future goods is always 
determined by comparisons of present goods of 
one kind with future goods of another kind, 
and that the difference in value per unit 
between present and future goods of the same 
kind is a resultant of many such comparisons 
by different persons. It is, in short, a 
phenomenon of objective or market value only. 
The under-estimation of the future disappears 
from our list of causes of interest, and we have 
left the purely objective fact that present goods 
are strictly limited in quantity, while, owing 
to the technical superiority, or productive 
potentiality, of present goods, and the progres- 
sive development of invention, future goods are 
relati vely abundant The value of future goods 
is determined, like any other value in any 
actual market, solely by the demand for and 
the supply of concrete goods. 

If this is true, the relative quantities of 
present and future goods ought to be explained 
in terms of their cost of production. Like all 
commodities continuously produced, they should 
be found to have a normal as well as a market 
value. Cairn es showed that wages are not a 
cost, but that they correspond to and repay a 
cost, and but for the oost would fall to sera. 
In like manner, interest is not a cost, but it 
corresponds to and repays a coat, and but for 
the oost would wholly disappear. The attempt 
to show these relations has been made by the 
present writer. Future goods being always in 
relatively abundant supply, for reasons already 
given, be affirms that their conversion into 
present goods can always be hastened if desired, 
thus increasing the relative supply of present 
goods and diminishing their relative value. 
But hastened production is more oostly than 
production at a usual or normal rate. It 
involves overtime or intensified labour, which 
is labour of diminishing return* This Is t he 
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whole significance of the “ fatal lapse of time 
between the beginning and the end of the 
lengthy capitalist process ” that Bohm-Bawerk 
speaks of. The process can be shortened, but 
shortening is costly. This extra cost, there- 
fore, normally prevents the lowering of value 
of present as compared with the value of future 
goods which otherwise would be possible through 
an abnormal acceleration of production. The 
abnormal cost of hastened production is the 
normal measure of the difference in value be- 
tween present and future goods and the normal 
measure of interest. 

[For details of the views here presented consult 
Capital and Interest, and The Positive Theory of 
Capital , by Dr. & v. Bohm-Bawerk, translated by 
Win. Smart. A sketch is given in Quart. Jour . 
qf Mean April 1889, by J. Bonar. — Francis A. 
Walker, M Dr. Bohm-Bawerk’s Theory of Interest,” 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics , voL vi. No. 4, 
July 1892, — Simon N. Fatten, 11 The Dynamic 
Theory of Economics.” — President Walker's 
“Theory of Distribution,” in Quarterly Journal 
qf Economics, vol. iv.— No. 1, October 1889. — 
“Cost and Expense,” in Annals qf the American 
Academy of Tditical and Social Science, vol. 
ill. No. 6, May 1893. — John B. Clark, “Capital 
and its Earnings,” in Publications of the American 
Economic Association , vol. iii. No. 2, May 
1888. — and M Distribution as Determined by 
a Law of Bent,” in Quarterly Journal qf Econ- 
omics, vol. v. No. 3, April 1891. — F. H. 
Giddings, three articles in the Quarterly Journal 
qf Economics , namely, “The Cost of Production 
of Capital,” vol. iii. No. 4, July 1889; “The 
Theory of Capital, vol. iv. No. 2, January 1890, 
and u 'Hie Growth of Capital and Cause of Interest,” 
vol. v. No. 2, January 1891. The important remark 
of Professor Clark, that the same individual does 
not exchange present for future goods of like kind, 
is from his paper In the Tale Review , November 
1893 . — Consult also t:;r English economists, the 
alder John Rac, N. W. Senior, J. a Mill, 
Jevons, Sidgwick, and Marshall ; the Italian 
economist Loria and the German Dietxel for criti- 
cisms ; and of the Austrians, Menger, Sax, and 
Wieser ] r. h. q. 

FUTURES. Dealings in “futures” take place 
in almost every large market On the London 
Stock Exchange, transactions are for a settling 
day, fixed, or to be fixed (see Settling Day), 
and a large proportion of the bargains are made 
in the expectation, on one side at least, of their 
outsot by a future transaction (see also Options ; 
Put and Call). In many kinds of commodities 
bargains also are made for delivery at future 
dates, whether delivery may ultimately be 
taken, or the right thereto be sold, in the 
United States, dealings in “futures” are the 
chief feature iu the wheat trade. In London, 
“futures” in silver, tea, coffee, sugar, and 
wheat are largely dealt in through the London 
Produce Clearing House, which guarantees to 
buyers and sellers the due performance of the 
contracts, bargains being made for delivery at 


any time up to six months, against a deposit 
of 5 per cent of the value (see Margin). The 
power to purchase “ futures ” is sometimes an 
important part of a manufacturer's arrange- 
ments, enabling him safely to take extensive 
contracts by ensuring a continued supply of 
raw material at a definite price. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of such dealings is 
purely gambling, and upon this ground their 
suppression by law has been advocated. Besides 
these objections upon moral grounds, it has 
been urged that the Bale of “futures” has a 
direct effect upon prices, equal to that of a 
large increase of supply, and has, in the case 
of wheat at least, caused a prolonged depres- 
sion of price beyond the minimum cost of 
production. (On this last point see Commercial 
Gambling the Principal Cause of Depression in 
Agriculture and Trade , by C. W. Smith, 1898.) 

R. W. B. 

Futures in Cotton will supply an example 
of dealing in “ futures.” The term is applied 
to contracts made for future delivery of cotton, 
transactions of this nature forming by far 
the larger proportion of business done in the 
Liverpool market ; a fact which is self-evident 
when we reflect that almost every bale of 
American cotton imported into Liverpool is 
hedged by a sale of distant futures, whilst 
spinners also find this a convenient method of 
covering forward orders taken for yams ; and 
speculators, it is needless to add, resort almost 
entirely to this mode of doing business, in- 
volving, as it does, no outlay of capital beyond 
a margin to be agreed uj>on at time of contract, 
or a payment of weekly differences as customary 
by the rules of the cotton association. 

The “ future ” market is also largely used foi 
“ straddling ” purposes between Liverpool and 
New York, when the difference in price between 
the two markets is such as to permit of a com- 
mission being earned by a simultaneous purchase 
and sale. 

Differences, unless otherwise stipulated at 
time of contract, are settled weekly, through 
the medium of the cotton Clearing (q.v.) t the 
price of settlement being struck each Monday 
at 11 a.m. and payment exacted on the Thurs- 
day following, and some idea of the magni- 
tude of the business may be formed from the 
fact that in a single week it is estimated 
£1,500,000 at least has passed through the 
olearing-house for differences during that period 
only. S.C.B. 

FYRD was the Anglo-Saxon militia. There 
was very little taxation before the Norman 
Conquest, because moat of the expenses were 
defrayed by local obligation. Every freeman 
was subject to the trinoda nccmUas , i.e. service 
at his own expense when summoned by the 
king (fyrdung), the repair of fortifieationr 
(burhbot), and the repair of bridges (bricbot). 
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GABELLE. This term, originally applied 
to any tax upon commodities, was gradually 
limited to the tax upon salt, perhaps the most 
odious and inequitable impost in France. Not 
only did the state reserve to itself the monopoly 
of the trade in salt, but it actually compelled 
the purchase of a minimum amount for every 
individual over eight years of age. This was 
called the sel du devoir. Originally the tax was 
uniform throughout France, but as time went 
on the most extraordinary inequalities grew up. 
The country was divided into five groups of 
provinces according to the price at which salt 
was sold by the Greniers k sel {q.v.). These 
were (1) the pays degrandes gabel les , where the 
price was 62 francs the quintal ; (2) the pays de 
petites gabelles , where the price was 33 francs 12 
sous ; (3) the pays de salines, where it sold for 
21 francs 12 sous, and the tax was levied on the 
extraction of salt from the salt marshes ; (4) 
the pays redintis, which had purchased exemp- 
tion in 1549 ; (5) the pays exempts, which were 
exempted from the tax by the terms of their 
union with the monarchy. Many individuals 
received the privilege of being on the list of 
franc- sale, which included all hospitals, religious 
communities, and magistrates. The inevitable 
reault of these inequalities was to give rise to 
a regular smuggling trade, and this in turn to 
a harsh and expensive system of police, often 
assisted by the troops. Neeker says, “Thou- 
sands of men, attracted by the prospect of easy 
gain, devote themselves to a commerce contrary 
to the laws. Agriculture is abandoned for a 
career which promises greater and more speedy 
returns, and children are trained under the eyes 
of their parents to forget their duties to the 
state." The fact was that ever since 1548 the 
gabelle , like the other indirect taxes, had been 
fanned out to speculative companies. The net 
revenue from the gabelle is reckoned by Neeker 
at 54,000,000 francs. The tax was condemned 
by all advocates of reform, from Yauban to 
Turgot, but it was not abolished until 1790. 
The Gabelle had the effect of seriously diminish- 
ing the consumption of salt, which was only 
half as much per head in the pays de grandee 
gabelle s as in the exempted provinces. 

[A. Smith, IF. of N. t bk. v. ch. ii. — Gasquet, 
PrScis dee Institutions Politiques de Vancienne 
France. — Necker, Compte Rendu. — Clamag^ran, 
Bistoire de VImpbt en France. (See also Salt 
Tax ; Indirect Taxation. )] r. l. 

GABLATORES, servile tenants, who paid 
rent either in money or kind in lieu of actual 
service. Such rent, gafol or gablum , occurs 
frequently in Domesday ; seven gablatores are 
mentioned on the manor of Cheddar, part of 
the terra regie in Somerset, as paying seventeen 
shilling s yearly to the king. By the 14th 
eeatmysuch commutation was becoming general, 


and led to the formation of a class of tenants 
at money reuts (see Gebuk). 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Early and Middle Ages, 1890, p. 160.— 
Round, Danegeld and the Finance of Domesday , 
in Domesday Studies, 1888, voi. i.] 8,0. P. 

GAETA, Duke of, Martin Miohbl Charles 
Gaudin (1756-1641), born at Saint Denis 
(Seine), died at Paris. He was placed at the 
age of seventeen in the otlioe of the ministry 
of finance. In 1791 he was appointed one of 
the six commissioners of the national treasury. 
He resigned office on the breaking out of 
the Reign of Terror, and refused the portfolio 
of finance under the Directory, contenting 
himself with being the general commissioner 
of the post office, but accepted it after the 
18th Brumaire from the hands of the First 
Cousul. He continued to hold this office up to 
the fall of the empire, and during the Hundred 
Days, He assisted in the reorganisation of the 
administration of the system of finance. In this 
reorganisation the system of the ancien regime 
was taken for a model, of which he was, un- 
fortunately, only too faithful a follower. For he 
| thus recalled to life that spirit of bureaucracy 
! which, while jwunstaking and order- loving, as 
we freely admit, was over-exact to a fault, treating 
the people as if they were children, incapable of 
understanding and managing their own interests, 
and especially of foreseeing what would serve 
those interests best. Absolutely honest and 
unassuming, acting always with the most perfect 
good faith, he earned and deserved the respect 
of the government of the Restoration, which ap- 
pointed him (he was deputy for the department 
of the Aisne from 1815 to 1819) governor of the 
Bank of France in 1820, a post which he held 
till 1834. He declined a seat in the chamber 
of peers. A. 0. f. 

“ He was," writes Napoleon from St Helena, 
“an honest and orderly administrator, who 
knew how to be on good terms with his inferiors 
and to progress with a demure but steady step. 
Everything he did and projected from the be- 
ginning, he maintained and perfected during 
fifteen years of a wise administration." In his 
Mlmoires relatifs d la Revolution, d V Empire 
eld la Restauration (Paris, 2 vola. 1826), Gaeta 
himself explained the principle which guided 
him throughout life in the following terms : — 
“The spirit of order is the first desideratum in 
financial administration : it applies to every- 
thing and embraces both men and things." 

In his Notice Historique eur let Finance t 
de la France (1818), published to defend his 
financial administration against attacks from 
the more ardent among the Legitimists, the 
Duke of Gaeta states that when he first entered 
the ministry, the treasury only possessed in 
cash the miserable sum of 177,000 francs (say 
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£7080). ‘‘The Assemblie Constituante , with 
the best possible intentions, had decreed the 
ruin of our finances on the day when sacrific- 
ing true principles and the warnings of ex- 
perience to vain abstractions, it had decreed 
the suppression of all taxes on consumption/' 
In a note (p. 8) he adds that “ indirect taxation 
is one of the necessary elements of a system of 
finance, capable of adaptation to all circumstances 
and to all wants/' He adds (pp. 225 et seq.) 
that on principle and from the first day he 
assumed office he pursued two main objects: 
** first, to improve and consolidate (the national) 
credit by looking carefully after the interests 
of the creditors of the state ; and second, to bring 
the ordinary revenue to the necessary level by 
taxes on consumption." ... He also suc- 
cessfully organised the system of collecting the 
taxes and the execution of the general land 
survey ( Cadastre ) by the law of the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1807, which is due to him, following in 
this the principle of the law of September 1791 
(see Cadastral Survey). Gaudin ranks as 
the author of the modern system of French 
financial administration, acting on the opinion 
he had expressed in his Notice historique (p. 6) 
that, at the time of the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, the national assembly “ might easily have 
ameliorated the older system instead of destroy - 
ing it." The italics are his own. 

Apart from the aljove mentioned works, the Duke 
of Gaeta published ; Observations et tclaircissements 
sur le paragraphs concemant les finances dans 
l Expos* de la situation du Royaume prtsenU d la 
Chamlrre des Pairs (1814 ). — Opinion prUiminaire 
sur Us Finances (1815). — Mhnoire stir le Cadastre 
(lol7). — Aperfu thloriqm sur Us Emprunts , suivi 
de (fuclques oltservations . . . sur V outrage de M. 
Qanilh (1817). — Observations sur la proposition 
fails de rtduire le credit pour les travaux du 
Cadastre (1820). — Considerations sur la I)ctte 
publigue de France, sur Vemprunt et sur V amor- 
tissement (1828). — Consideration sur V Kocposi des 
Motifs de In Lei dn 17 Mai 1887 portant erkation 
(Cunfonds extraordinaire pmir Us Travaux Publics 
(1887). — Des Consequences du rejet par la Chambre 
des Pairs du projet de loi concemant la Con- 
version de la rente 6 per cent (1840). 

[See also Essai sur la Vie et V Administration 
du due de Gaels, ministre des Finances de V Empire, 
by Aug. Portalis (Paris, 1842).] B. oa. 

GAFOL, Gabel, or Gable, “payments in 
kind or in money, in labour, service in the field 
defined or undefined " (Gneist, English Constitu- 
tion, translation, 1886, 1,4). It was the least 
servile of the incidents of serfdom, paid by the 
Gkbur or villein, less fully by the cottier (See* 
bohm, Village Community, 1884, 141, 142). 
Vinogradofif (Villainage in England, 1891, 184^ 
considers gafol to be an original, not a commuted 
payment, “the old Saxon rent in money or in 
kind," but admits exceptions, as in Kent (op. 
Gavblkind), where it may be unconnected with 
any base or villein servioe (p. 187). The 
VOL. XL 


word occurs in combination, c.g. gafol-earth, 
i.e. ploughing over and above the week-work, 
gafol-ale, etc. Seebohm (pp. 318-327) attempt! 
to tuace it to the dues paid by the Roman coloni. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i. cb. xL — 
Round, Domesday Studies, vol. i. p. 132, and 
Eng. Hist. Review, January 1887, p. 103. — 
Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Review, April 1887, p. 336.] 

B. o. V . 

GAIN AGE or Wainage. The oxen, horses, 
ploughs, and other instruments used in carrying 
on the work of a farm. 

[Cowers Interpreter , ed. 1727, arts. “ Gain- 
agium " and “ Gainage."] a. b. s. 

GAITO, Giovanni Domenico (at Naples in 
17th century) ; wrote a comprehensive treatise 
on transactions of credit, in which, like other 
writers, especially the Roman Sigismondo 
Scaccia, without openly endeavouring to modify 
the ideas of theologians and jurists, he proved 
the lawfulness of interest on money. It is 
interesting to observe the effort made in it to 
overcome the prejudice, existing at that time, to 
consider money as being an unfruitful property, 
without, however, venturing to oppose this 
opinion openly. 

Tractatus ahsolutissxmus de credito , Venetiis, 
1626. A. B. 

GALANT1, Giuseppe M. (1743-1799), born 
at Campobasso in one of the Neapolitan states 
on the south east coast, of which in 1781 he 
wrote a description. His father destined him 
for the bar, which he gave up early to study 
literature and rural matters closely, & choice 
fostered in him by Genovesi, whom he greatly 
admired, and on whose death in 1772 he com- 
posed Elogio storico del Sig. Abale Genovesi . 

Galanti was invited by the government in 1786 
to write the Descrizione geografica e politica della 
Sicilia , Napoli (translated into French and 
German, abridged in English). In this work, much 
esteemed at the time, Galanti expresses his opin- 
ions on the means proper to improve the national 
wealth . Following many Neapolitan writers before 
him, he, though eclectic, supports mercantilism. 
In his Tsstamento forensc, Venezia, 1806, based 
on the arguments of Delfico, he supported the 
abolition of the feudal system on which the crown 
estates were still carried on at that date, maintain- 
ing that the general prosperity would have been 
more increased by selling or farming them, and 
agriculture improved by the consequent adoption 
of better methods. Galanti was a supporter of 
the single tax on land, admitting indirect taxes 
only when really needed and not weighing unduly 
on goods of first necessity ; he deplored the 
existence of privileged classes, exempted from the 
payment of taxes, for taxes ought to be paid 
proportionately to property. Writing on popula- 
tion, he developed such sound principles as to be 
justly considered by Prof. Fornari, DelU teorie 
economiche mtle Prim. NapoUlane, vol. ii., the 
forerunner of Malthus. a. b. 

GALDI, Matteo (18th century) a Nea- 
politan jurist. In his lifetime the laws regu- 

* 
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feting the property in fend were much discussed. 
He was of opinion that these should be as liberal 
as possible, and that in order to attain the great- 
est public prosperity, the number of proprietors 
should be as large as possible in every nation. 
Every legal institution which tended to prevent 
the free distribution of a great part of the 
territory of a nation should be abrogated. 

Arudisi ragionata del Codice Ferdinandino 
• . . Napoli, 1790. A. B. 

GALE, and HANGING GALE. An expres- 
sion used in Ireland for an instalment of rent 
Gale day is the day on which rent is payable. 

The word is connected with Gabellum, gavel 
(see Gafol). The “ hanging gale M is the half- 
y ear’s rent in respect to which the tenants on 
many estates were allowed to remain in arrear. 

a f. b. 

GALEON. The Spanish name of the ships 
fiotas y galcones engaged in the officially 
authorised trade between Spain and America. 
Charles V. in 1526 and agaiu Philip II. in 1561 
decreed that the whole of this trade was to be 
monopolised by these galcones sailing every year 
or eighteen months and under military convoy 
from Seville to Carthagena and Portobello or 
Porto Rico and Vera Cruz. Occasionally a few 
ships, navios de registro } obtained licenses to sail 
by themselves or from other Spanish i>orts, but 
with such delays and formalities that these 
licenses were almost useless. In America the 
goods imported from Spain were sold at fairs 
and at previously fixed prices, which left profits 
ranging from 100 to 500 per cent. On their 
journey home, the galcones were also bound to 
unload their cargoes of precious metals in Seville 
(from 1717, Cadiz). The whole system resulted 
in an enormous premium to smuggling, and 
lasted until the middle of the 18th century, 
when it had greatly declined in importance. 

[Colmeiro, Historica de la Economia Politico en 
Espatka , ii. pp. 401-421.] B. ca. 

GALIANI, Ferdinando (1728- 1787), 
born at Chieti, south-east coast of Italy. He 
lived at Naples and became an ecclesiastic and 
eventually a monsignore. From his youth 
upwards he showed high intellectual power, and 
reached high office, being a member of the 
supreme board of trade at Naples. In 1759 
he was appointed secretary to the Neapolitan 
embassy at Paris, and soon after an envoy. 
He went to London, where he lived a long time 
and published his Dialogues sur le commerce dee 
bits, Londres (Paris), 1770, whioh made him 
known throughout Europe, and drew forth 
vigorous replies. In 1778 he was recalled to 
Naples, and employed in high public office, 
which he filled to the entire satisfaction of the 
king. 

The writings of GaHoni were highly useful, 
especially his work Sui doveri dei principi neutral 4 
verso % principi bdligermti , published during the 
Bsven Years* War, during whioh the kingdom of 


Naples stood neutral. He investigated, with much 
originality, the fundamental problems of economic 
science, opening the way to its future progress. 
In his able work, Della Moneta (anonymous 1750, 
2ud ed. with his name, 1780), he analysed the 
phenomenon of value, forming a theory which 
may have a little in common in its details with 
the other systems known iu his time, but differing 
essentially from them in its theory of the basis of 
value. G&li&ni placed this in the concrete utility 
of single quantities of wealth — a utility which, 
according to him, is determined by the different 
degrees of demand ; he remarks on the influence 
of time and the reciprocal influence of demand on 
value, which, in its turn, influences the former. 
This theory of the limit of utility forms a com- 
plete and regular system in winch the several 
elements are first ascertained and then reduced to 
one alone. This element is neither labour not 
rarity, separately considered, nor even utility itself. 
According to Galiani, the law regarding normal 
value is a mixture of several elemeuta, all tending 
to give the idea of utility in its widest sense, and 
differently distinguished in degree and demand. 
Ualiaui’s system has nothing in common with that 
of Locke and Cantillon, then generally accepted. 
It anticipates the theories of Jevons and Monger. 
In the work, DeUa Mtmeta, he defends charging 
interest. The chapter on the course of exchange, 
though imbued with mercantilist opinions, and 
showing some inconsistencies in the remarks on 
international trade, has great merits. Ilia eight 
dialogues, Dialoghi sid commcrcio dei grant were 
translated into French by Diderot, January 1770, 
and are the most brilliant writings published up 
to that time in support of practical economics. 
The author declares himself iu them the follower 
of no school ; according to him in the corn trade 
the only system to be followed is to follow n one. 
As he wrote subsequently in his Corrispondenm , 
the dialogues were never completed, he having 
intended to add one more (IX. ), which was never 
published. Pecchio, Storia dell ’ Econ . pubbl. in 
Italia, Lugano, 1819, pp. 95-96, has given copious 
extracts and a short analysis of the dialogues. In 
the Dialoghi, Galiani does not speak of agriculture 
m the sole basis of wealth, as the physiocrats do, 
because several states have territories quite in- 
sufficient for their requirements. He praises the 
edict of 1764, which established free trade iu corn 
in France, but he does not do this through an 
absolute conviction of the correctness of the theory. 
Every nation, every age, requires, according to him, 
different laws ; it is absurd to resolve the problems 
of economical legislation by reference to abstract 
and absolute principle, because consideration must 
be had of an indefinite quantity which cannot be 
determined, — that is man, who may be entirely 
modified by habits. Many objections were raised 
to these opinions, and all the Sconomistes opposed 
Galiani. Further, the French government gave 
Morellkt the task of refuting him. The attempt 
was published three years later. 

In the history of economic doctrines, Galiani 
has the great merit to have remarked in the 2nd 
edition of Della Moneta (1780) on the great 
importance of the work of Antonio Berra, Brest 
trattato delle cause the potsono fare abbondare i 
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regni ctoro e d'argento dove non sono miniere , 
Napoli, 1618, which every one had unjustly for* 
gotten. a. b. 

GAL1TZIN, Dimitri, Prince (1730-1803). 
From 1765 to 1772 he was Russian ambassador 
in Paris, where he met on friendly terms 
Quesnay and other members of the school of 
the Physiocrats. On leaving Paris he occupied 
the Russian embassy in the Netherlands, and 
retired to Germany, where he died, after the 
outbreak of the Freuch Revolution. 

To vindicate the memory of his former friends, 
Galitziu published, iu 1796, at Brunswick, a book 
entitled De V Esprit des Econouiistes ou Us Econo- 
mistes justifies d' avoir post par leurs jnincipes Us 
bases de la involution franpiise (The spirit of the 
Economists, or the Economists not guilty of having 
laid, by means of their principles, the foundation 
of the French Revolution). k. ca. 

GALLATIN, Albert (1761- 1849), an 
American statesman and writer, was bom at 
Geneva in Switzerland, and emigrated to the 
United States in 1780. He was active in the 
state (Pennsylvania) and federal legislatures 
from 1789 to 1801, and became secretary of 
the treasury in 1801. He served in that 
calamity with distinguished success until 1813. 
In 1814 he took a leading part in negotiating 
the treaty of Ghent, by which the war between 
the United States and Great Britain was brought 
to an end. From 1816 to 1 823 he was minister 
to France, and in 1826-27, minister to England. 
In the later years of his life he was president 
of a bank in New York, where he died. His 
character was singularly pure and noble, and 
h i career marked by unfailing public spirit 
combined with rare good sense. 

Gallatin's official writings on eoonomio and 
financial subjects are voluminous, consisting of 
his reports as secretary of the treasury, and of 
other state papers and speeches. All are 
marked by sound judgment and perfect accuracy 
of statement, and are material of high value 
on the industrial and financial history of the 
United States. The same qualities appear in 
bis un-official writings, a list of the more im- 
portant of whieh is subjoined. In the two 
pamphlets on currency and banking, published 
in 1831 and 1841, be gave sketches of the 
ourrency history of the country, which are the 
best sources of information on that period ; 
and he urged strongly the maintenance of 
specie payments. It is noteworthy that the 
function and importance of deposit banking as 
virtually supplying ourrenoy received adequate 
recognition at his hands. In the memorial 
which he drew up in 1832 on behalf of a free- 
trade convention, he presented with force the 
argument in favour of free trade, showing in his 
treatment of the subject sigus of the influence 
of the Ricardian school 

Gallatin*# life has been fully written by Hr. 
Henry Adams (life qf Gallatin, Philadelphia, 


1879). The same author edited at the same time 
three volumes of Gallatin's works, the third of 
which contains most of those enumerated below, 
and gives also a complete list of all Gallatin’s 
public and private writings. The more important 
of his unofficial writings are : — A Sketch of the 
Finances of the United States , New York, 1796. 
— Views of the Public Debt , , Receipts , and Ex- 
penditures of the United States , Philadelphia, 
1800 . — Considerations on the Ourrency and Bank - 
ing Systems of the United States , Philadelphia, 
1831. — Memorial of the Free Trade Convention , 
New York, 1832. — Suggestions on the Banks and 
Currency of the several United Stalest in reference 
principally to the suspension qf specie payments. 
New York, 1841. F. w. T. 

GAMBRINI, Francesco (early 19th cen- 
tury), born at Asti in Piedmont. 

In bis work, lHlle Leggi Frumentarie in Italia, 
1819, Gambrini defended free trade in com and 
free trade in general, opposing the system of 
protection to manufactures by forbidding the 
export of raw materials and imposing heavy 
duties on the import of manufactured articles. 
Nevertheless he considered a protective system 
justified if it prepared domestic manufactures 
against a time when they could compete with 
foreign countries. Osservazioni sulla proibila 
estrazione della seta greggia dal Piemonte {Race, 
di opere di Econ . Pol. di Aut. Piem p. 144). 

A. B. 

GAME LAWS. These laws are an artificial 
arrangement for the purpose of securing to 
owners of land the game on their estates, which, 
by the common law, is not, while living, capable 
of being proj>erty. In this respect the common 
law is founded on the civil or Roman law. In 
the view of Roman lawyers, wild or undomesti- 
cated animals were res nullius , the property of 
no one, until killed or captured, when they 
became the property of the c&ptor, no matter 
on whose land they might have been taken 
(Inst. II. 2). If they were caught and confined 
they became property only so long as they were 
in actual detention, but if they recovered their 
liberty they again became res nullius . Even 
if tamed, animals force naturae were the subject 
of proj>erty so long only as they were either on 
the owner's estate, or retained an animus rever- 
tendi to it, and if that did not exist, they 
became subject to the right of appropriation as 
if wild. These rules were carried still further 
by the Anglo-Saxons, whose presumption in 
favour of equality of rights led to the prohibition 
of keeping wild animals in confinement for 
purposes of pleasure, because by so doing they 
were abstracted from the common right of all 
to kill them. But the Norman love of sport, 
and their introduction of the feudal principle, 
gave a new development to these doctrines. 
Game continued to be in law not a subject of 
property, but the right to pursue it became a 
privilege vested only in the landowner, and pre- 
eminently in the sovereign as lord paramount. 
In particular the right to confine animals of 
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ohase within certain bounds was limited to the 
sovereign and to those private individuals on 
whom he bestowed the right— by grant of 
privilege of a “forest,” in which the forest 
laws prevailed; of a “chase,” where game 
might be preserved, but without protection of 
the forest laws; or a “park,” in which game 
might be confined by a fence. The “forest 
laws ” were a code established by the arbitrary 
decree of the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors, which inflicted fines, mutilation, and 
death on all who might hunt within the limits 
in which it applied. The severity of this code 
caused deep murmuring, and it was restrained 
both by the Great Charter and by the Charta 
deForesta (1217). (See Forests, Medijeval.) 

A series of game laws gradually took the 
place of this code of privilege, and these were 
consolidated by the Night and Day Poaching 
Acts, 9 Geo. IV. c. 69, 1 A 2 Will. IV. c. 32, and 
2 A 3 Will. IV. c. 68, which now form the 
principal enactments framed for preservation of 
game. These still proceed on the basis that 
game is not property, and therefore the taking 
of it alive is not theft But they convert 
trespass, which by itself is not criminal, but 
only gives room for a civil action for damages, 
into a criminal offence, if it is for the purpose 
of taking game. The offence during day is 
punishable only by fine, but the taking of 
game by night is punishable by imprisonment 
with hard labour for three months, six months, 
and two years, or even penal servitude for seven 
years for a first, second, and third offence. 
There are further penalties for aggravation by 
resistance, etc., and the 7 A 8 Viet c. 29 
applies the rule to highways. The game thus 
protected by night are h&res, pheasants, part- 
ridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game 
(these two latter are the same), and bustards. 
The Day Act applies, in addition to these, to 
deer, roe, woodcock, snipes, quails, landrails, 
wild ducks, and conies. The 25 A 26 Viet. c. 1 1 4 
entitles policemen to apprehend and search any 
person suspected of having game in his posses- 
sion. In addition to these restraints it was 
formerly unlawful for any one to kill game, 
even on his own ground, unless he were 
possessed in England of an estate of £100 a year 
(22 A 23 Car. II. o. 25), and in Scotland of a 
“ ploughgate ” of land. But the necessity of 
a qualification was abolished by 1 WilL IV. c. 
82, and in its place was substituted the require- 
ment to take out a licence. The present statute 
it the 23 A 24 Viet c. 90. The 1 1 A 12 Viet 
c. 29 relieved occupiers of this obligation as 
regards the killing of hares, and as regards both 
hares and rabbits the Ground Game Act, 1880, 
declares that the tenant of lands shall have a 
right of killing whioh he cannot contract him- 
self out of. There is also a close time appointed 
by 18 Geo. III. e. 54, during which the killing 
and selling of game is illegal. 


Such are the leading provisions whioh oon« 
stitute the code of game laws. As there is no 
moral question involved in their principle, 
whatever may arise out of their exercise, 
the policy must be judged on grounds of 
expedience and publio advantage. Two argu- 
ments may be stated in their favour. In the 
first place they adapt to modem conditions 
ancient rules of law which have ceased to be 
applicable. Iu a sparsely - inhabited country 
the doctrine that wild animals are no man’s 
property is reasonable. But when every inch 
of ground has its owner, and every plant is 
private property, it is pedantic to affirm that 
animals which live and die on privato land, and 
are wholly fed on private property, beoome 
public because they have the power of flying or 
leaping over the fences which separate one 
private property from another. Common sense 
would suggest that they should be recognised 
as part of the property of the landowner on 
whose territory they are for the moment, and 
that their being taken by another person is as 
much stealing as the appropriation of a sheep 
or turkey. But in the second place there is 
the plea in favour of the game laws that by 
encouraging sport they encourage the residence 
of owners on their estates ; the advantage of 
which to t*>e community cannot be disputed. 
But these arguments are met by others of 
undeniable force. Human nature has not 
confined the love of sport to the breasts of 
landowners, or of rich meu who can hire their 
rights. It exists as deeply in the hearts of 
poor men ; and no enactments can convince them 
that its indulgence is a crime. Further, the ex- 
cessive preservation of game, which the game laws 
foster, makes poaching a very profitable pursuit. 
At the same time the valuable animals thus 
multiplied are somewhat in the position of a 
shopkeeper’s goods exposed outside his door 
instead of within his window : they are not in 
a place of safe custody, watched over by regular 
attendants, so that the temptation to take 
them is enh&noed by apparent negligence and 
the prospect of carrying them off without 
detection. It is against publio policy to foster 
in this manner temptations to crime, and most 
of all to offences which are artificially created 
by law. The impolicy is heightened by the fact 
that those yielding to the temptation are often 
brought into situations where in self-defence they 
commit murder or are themselves murdered. 

The economic effects of preservation of game 
have been often exaggerated on both sides. 
The advocates of the system urge that a large 
amount of food is produced and a great deal of 
employment given. The opponents insist that 
crops are destroyed, land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion in order to form preserves, and agricul- 
tural employment diminished. Excluding dm 
forests from view for the present, the misohiefii 
on both sides have been practically much re 
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duoed in amount by the effect of recent agri- 
cultural depression. This fact has given to 
tenants in general an increased power of making 
their own conditions, among which moderation 
in the preservation of game is not one of the 
least essential. There are probably not now 
many farms in which any considerable amount 
of damage to crops arises from game. The 
actual preserves are mostly within parks, partly 
grazed by cattle and sheep ; and in woods, 
which under present circumstances return as 
much profit from timber as the land would if 
under cultivation. Nor can any reasonable 
person think it desirable that sylvan scenery 
should be utterly abolished in Eugland, even if 
a small addition to the supply of human food 
were thereby attained. The number of keepers 
is also not greatly less than the number of 
agricultural labourers would be. 

The case of deer forests (which are really 
treeless tracts of mountain heath) is, however, 
peculiar in its circumstances. If the deer were 
limited to the higher ranges, in which culture 
is unprofitable, the small number of sheep and 
cattle which they would displace would be 
scarcely worth computation. But of late years 
rich strangers have offered tempting rents for 
immense ranges of country, including a propor- 
tion of fertile glens, with the view of driving 
out the existing population on the pretence 
that their presenco frightens the deer away. 
The pretence is unfounded, for deer soon become 
reconciled to the sight of those who do not 
molest them. But even if it were true it would 
be contrary to sound national policy to allow a 
wiue district to be depopulated for the sake of 
yielding sport to a rich man. A royal com- 
mission in 1895 investigated the extent of 
land suitable for crofter holdings or common 
pasture, which it stated at 1,700,000 acres, 
but there does not appear to be any statement 
of the total area comprised in deer forests. 

[Rich. Griffiths Welford, The Influences of the 
Game Lam , 1846 (Extracts from Evidence before 
House of Commons Committee, Speech of Bright, 
etc.). — Shaw Lefevre, Freedom of Land, 1880. — 
Report of Highlands and Islands Commission, 
1895. J. B. K. 

GAMING CONTRACTS. A gaming or 
wagering contract “is one by which two 
persons professing to hold opposite views 
touohing a future uncertain event mutually 
agree that, dependent upon that event, one 
•hall receive from the other, and the other shall 
pay or hand over to him, a sum of money or 
other stake ; neither of the contracting parties 
having any other interest in that oontract than 
the sum or stake he will so win or lose, there 
being no other real consideration for the making 
of such oontract by either of the parties.” 
(Justice Hawkins in Carlill t>. Carbolio Smoke 
Ball Company (1892) Queen’s Bench 484). 
Contracts of this description are declared to be 


null and void by an act passed during the 
present reign (8 & 9 Viet c. 109, p. 18). 
Notwithstanding this act it was held that a 
betting agent who had paid the amount due by 
his principal on the loss of a bet was entitled 
to recover the same from the latter (Read v. 
Anderson, 10 Queen’s Bench Division 100 ; 13 
Queen’s Bench Division 779), but this indirect 
recognition of betting transactions has lately 
been set aside by the Gaming Act of 1892, 
which enacts that no action shall be brought 
to recover any sum of money paid in respect 
of any gaming or wagering contract. The 
subject of gaming contracts has recently been 
discussed with reference to the “missing word 
competitions ” organised by certain newspapers, 
which were held to be illegal, as the result did 
not depend on skill and judgment but upon 
mere chance (Barclay v. Pearson — 1893 — 
2 Chancery 154). The principle of the statute 
against gaming and wagering contracts was, to 
a certain extent, already recognised by the 
statute of 14 Geo. III. c. 48, which forbids 
the insurance of a life in which the insurer has 
no interest, and which is still in force. 

Much discussion has taken place both in 
England and abroad on the question whether 
certain time bargains on the stock exchange and 
in the produce markets are to be considered as 
partaking of the nature of wagers, and the result 
of the decisions seems to be that a contract is not 
enforceable where it can be proved that it was not 
the intention of the parties to deliver or receive a 
certain quantity of securities or produce at a 
certain price, but that the payment of the 
difference between the price at which the bargain 
was made and the market price at the time fixed 
for the completion of the bargain was the sole 
object of the transaction ; in the absence of such 
proof the parties must be presumed to have 
intended a real sale (Grizewood v. Blane, 11 
Common Bench 526 ; Thacker v. Hardy, 4 Queen's 
Bench Division 685 — see also the decision of the 
German Reichsoberhandelsgericht , vol. 6, p. 224, 
and of the German Reichsgerichl Entsch . in 
Cimlsacken, vol. 12, p. 16, and vol. 30, p. 214). 

In France time bargains are not always considered 
gaming contracts (see the decision of the Court of 
Appeal at Dgon, dated 18th May 1891, reported 
DaUoz Recueil piriodique, 1891, II. <384) (cp. also 
Lott rules). See Vercamer, J&tude Ilistorique et 
Critique sur les Jeux de Bourse et Marches d Tenne, 
Paris, 1903. k. s. 

GANGS, Agricultural, also called “public 
gangs,” are to be distinguished from “ private 
gangs,” organised by the fanner himself who 
employs them, and superintended by one of 
his own men who works with them. The 
public gangs are engaged by an independent 
gang-master, who makes his own terms with 
the women or boys who compose them, and sees 
a cer tain amount of agricultural work executed 
for a fanner, who pays by the piece. The 
system is to be found throughout the Fen dis- 
trict. In 1866 it existed in the counties of 
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Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
was the direct result of the enclosure of wild 
land without providing an adequate number of 
cottages for resident cultivators. This enclosure 
went on with great rapidity in the two last 
decadesof the reign of George III. , and, combined 
with the unreformed poor law, which rated the 
parish rather than, as now, the union of parishes, 
and therefore disoouraged landowners from 
keeping cottages, lest, as was said, they should 
become “nests for beggars’ brats,” made it neces- 
sary for occupiers of land to look elsewhere for 
the labour they needed. The Poor Law Union 
Chargeability Act (1865) altered the condition 
of affairs to a certain extent, but the expenses 
of cottage-building and repair have partially 
replaced the evil then removed. The moral 
evils to which these gangs led, particularly in 
a part of England which, being exceptionally 
free from fences or hedges, admitted of a strict 
look-out being kept by the culprits against 
observation, and the physical ruin caused to 
the employees, were so great that in 1865 Lord 
Shaftesbury, supported by the then Bishop of 
Lincoln (Dr. Jackson) and Earl Granville, carried 
an address from the House of Lords to the Queen 
for including agricultural chi id -labourers in the 
aoope of inquiry by the children’s labour com- 
mission, appointed in 1862, and then sitting. 
They reported in 1867 that under the public 
gang system the payment of children according 
to their age and abilities, and the adjustments 
of work to their powers, were studied to a great 
nicety. There were, however, many children 
employed far too young, and the distances they 
had to travel on foot led to appalling cruelty. 
The preponderance of evidence as to a well- 
regulated system, however, showed that the 
exercise was good for the health of the elder 
children, and many medical men said the same 
also of the effect on the women. On the other 
hand the gross immorality and general coarsen- 
ing of character, the obscenity and uncleanliness 
grafted on the young women by the irregularity 
and vagrancy of the life, were testified to almost 
universally by labourers, farmers, and ministers 
of the Gospel. The report of the commissioners 
startled the public with its revelations. The 
result was the passing, 20th August 1867, of 
an act which forbade the employment of any 
child under eight years old, of any female in 
the same gang with males, and since 1894 of 
any female under a male gang-master unless a 
licensed gang-mistress were also present. Gang- 
masters must be licensed by district councils, and 
may not hold a liquor license. The distances 
to be travelled on foot by the gang are to be 
fixed by the councils, and each license must be 
renewed every six months. These enactments 
have been made more stringent by the Education 
Act 1870, which forbids the employment of any 
child under the age of ten, or under fourteen 


without a certificate of school proficiency. The 
work done with the gang varies with the differ- 
ent months, and ceases during harvest time. 
It consists principally of weeding, picking twitch, 
singling turnips, gathering stones, spreading 
manure, sotting potatoes, selecting seeds. The 
advantages of the system are the training of 
the young to agricultural work, the securing of 
occasional extra hands for the farmer, and of 
extra wages for the cottage home, and in the case 
of the boys at any rate, the healthy effect of 
outdoor exercise. What disadvantages remain 
since the regulation by the act of 1867 are the 
usual mischiefs arising from the herding of twenty 
to thirty children together, and their possible sub- 
jection to an excessive amount of labour where 
it is the interest of their employer to “drive” 
them too fast ; the danger to women’s health in 
particular, from cold and exposure, and strain, 
and the harm arising to their homes by their 
absence ; and possibly the discouragement of 
adult male labour by the competition of the 
gangs. Happily the general improvement in 
education and refinement among agricultural 
labourers’ families is gradually causing all 
women, except widows who have no breadwinner, 
to refuse such labour, the conditions of which 
are quite unlike the annual hiring of whole 
families to work together, as in Northumberland. 
When, however, the councils really exercise 
their right of choice, and appoint as gang-master 
only a man who is at once skilled in the treat- 
ment of land, firm in command, and gentle in 
discipline, gangs seem to form a basis for just 
that technical training w r hich is needed in our 
rural districts. The transference of the powers 
of licensing from justices of the peace to District 
Councils, act of 1894, has not, however, revived 
the waning popularity of these gangs. Whereas 
in 1894 in Norfolk alone there were 21 licensed 
gang-masters and 14 gang-mistresses, returns 
in 1909 prove that there are now only 6 gang- 
masters and 8 gang-mistresses in that county. 
The Rural District Council of Wisbech, on 
the other hand, where fruit-growing is the 
special industry, has licensed 4 gang- masters 
and 8 gang-mistresses. This, however, is an 
exceptional case. 

[For much valuable evidence, see Children § 
Employment Commission, sixth report, 1867 ; for 
the history, Hodder’s Life of lord Shaftesbury; 
and for references Fred Clifford’s Agricultural 
Look-out, p. 296. — Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries 
qf Work and Wages, p. fill.— Prothero’s Pioneers 
qf English Farming , p. 225, comp. "Sachsen- 
gjtagerei” in Jahrb. fUr Omtxgebung, — Kebbel, 
Agncultwral Labourer . For private gangs, see 
Childrens Employment Commission, appendix 
part it, Fourth iieport, 1870.] H. l* w. 

GANILH, Charles (1758-1886), • French 
economist and financial writer, was bora is 
Allancne (Cantal) and morod early to Parih 
Daring the period sf the Revolution nod the 
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subsequent rule of Napoleon he held various 
public offices. 

He was a mercantilist with considerable 
modifications, due no doubt largely to his 
extensive acquaintance with the economic 
literature of his own time, of which he wrote a 
history, probably his most important work. 

Among his writings were : Essai swr Us revenus 
des pcuples depuis V antiquitS (1806). — Des 
systhnes d'Jtconomic politique (1809). — Reflexions 
swr le budget de 1814 (1814) ; Thlorie de Viconomie 
politique , fondle swr Us faits recueillis en France 
et en Angleterre, etc. (1815). — ConsidSrations 
gSnlral.es swr la situation JinandSre de la France 
en 1815 (1816). — Considerations gSnlrales swr la 
situation financiers de la France en 1816 (1816). 
— lJe la legislation, de V administration et de la 
ComptabililA des finances de la France depuis la 
restauration (1817). B. c. k. o. 

Ganilh also wrote a Dictionnaire analytique 
d'jHconomie politique , published at Paris and 
Brussels 1826. This work is very restricted both 
in its range of subjects and in its method. Ex- 
portations has only two pages allotted to it, while 
Demands and Off re, which form two separate 
articles, have scarcely more than one page between 
them. Perhaps the main use of the volume to the 
modern reader is to remind him of the subjects 
most under public notice at the time when it w f as 
written. M'Culloch refers to this book slight- 
ingly in his Literature qf Political Economy . 

GARBLED COIN. A term used by bankers 
to indicate coins which have been sorted out 
from those in general use. To “ garble ” coin 
means to select from a number of coins those 
pieces which are required for a particular purpose, 
such as, for instance, to melt into bullion or to 
send to u mint for recoinago. F. E. A. 

GARDINER, or GARDNER, Ralph (6. 
1625), son of Devereux Gardiner of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. His father appears to have been 
on attorney, but failing in this profession, be 
became writing master at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Newcastle. In 1650, Ralph 
Gardiner was established as a brewer at North 
Shields, and so infringed the monopoly of the 
Company of Brewers and Bakers of Newcastle. 
He maintained that the charters which con- 
ferred their privileges were contrary to the 
•tatute-law of the kingdom, and therefore of no 
authority. Throughout his life he carried on a 
struggle with the companies in defence of this 
principle. In 1650-51 the bakers and brewers 
warned him to cease brewing and brought 
several actions against him. Gardiner, however, 
took no notice of them, and in August 1652 
he was arrested, “actions being laid for nine 
hundred pounds, when twenty pound could not 
be recovered, and he kept loekt up in a prison, 
from all comforts, in a tower above 86 foot 
high." His hail was at first accepted, but after* 
wards refused, and he was not allowed to defend 
his own cause. In February 1658 he escaped 
from prison ; In the following August he was 


again arrested by the constables of Newcastle 
corporation, but rescued by the sailors. Shortly 
afterwards he was imprisoned, and on 29th 
Sept. 1653 he addressed to parliament a petition 
which was referred (5th Oct) to the committee 
on trade, and (18th Oot.) ordered to be taken 
into consideration on 1 5th N ov. The mayor and 
burgesses of Newcastle, however, asked for a 
delay of fourteen days, which was granted ; butou 
1 8th Nov. many of the witnesses were examined. 
On the application of Samuel Hartlib, solicitor 
to the corporation, proceedings were deferred 
un til the 1 3 th Dec. U n fortunately for Gardiner, 
Cromwell dismissed the long parliament on 
12th Dec., and so his case was not heard. He 
was at this time still in gaol, but shortly after- 
wards appears to have regained his freedom. 
On 15th Dec. 1656 a committee of the common 
council was appointed to consider his charges 
against the corporation. A certain Ralph 
Gardner, hanged at York for coining on 30th 
March 1661, has been identified with the sub- 
ject of this notice. But there can be no 
foundation for the charge, for Gardiner was 
still carrying on his business in 1662-63. 

Gardiner published Englands Grievance Dis- 
covered in relation to the Coal Trade ; the tyrannical 
oppression of toe Magistrates qf NewcaslU ; their 
Charters and Grants ; the several Tryals , Depositions , 
and Judgments obtained against them, etc. , London 
1655, 4to. Much of this work was written in 
prison. It contains much useful information on 
the Newcastle coal trade and the conservatorship 
of the Tyne ; but it is chiefly valuable as a record 
of the relations between the exclusive corporations 
of the 17th century and the private trader. The 
Plea and Defence of the Magistrates of Newcastle 
against the allegations qf Ralph Gardiner , as 
exhibited by him before Parliament in 1658 , 
published in 1848 in vol. iii. of Richardson’s Re- 
prints of Rare Tracts. Englands Grievance, etc. 
was republished in 1796, and again, at North 
Shields, in 1849, when a life of Gardiner and 
copious notes were added. 

[Life of Gardiner in the North Shields edition 
of Englands Grievance . — Memoirs qf Ambrose 
Barnes (Surtees Society), pp. 215, 369.] 

W. A. B. H. 

GARELLI DELLA MOREA, Giusto Ema- 
nuels (died 1893), an economist and juris- 
consult, and professor at the university of Turin ; 
an able writer, well known in Italy for his school 
compendiums. He supported liberal principles 
and the theories of the classical economists. 

His most important works are Principii di 
Economia Politico, Roma, 1881, 2nd ed. — Scienxa 
delU Finanu, Torino, 1888. a. b. 

GARFIELD, James Abram (1831-18811 
was bom in Orange, Ohio. He entered political 
life in which he rapidly advanced, and was 
elected president of the United States in 1880 ; 
he was assassinated while in office. His speeches, 
which reflect the economic opinions of the 
Republican party between the Civil War and 
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1880, have been collected : The Works of James 
Abram Garfield , edited by Burke A. Hinsdale, 
2 vols., Boston, 1882. Garfield had a special 
interest in the success of the ninth (1870) 
census, for which see his Speeches , 6th April 
and 1 6th December 1869. He also contributed 
an article on the “ Census ” to the first edition 
of Johnson's New Universal Encyclopaedia ; re- 
published in The Works, etc., vol. ii. pp. 185* 
217. The same subject, The American Census, 
is treated in a paper read before the American 
Soc. Sci. Assoc., published in Transactions , No. 
2, 1870, pp. 31-55, also more exhaustively in 
Report of the Committee on the Ninth Census , 
House of Rep. 41st Cong. 2nd Sess., 18th 
January 1870, pp. 120. D. r. d. 

GARNIER, Comte Germain (1754-1821), 
was born at Auxerre and died at Paris. Up to 
the date of the revolution he had given no sign 
of being the economist he afterwards became. 
An Anacreontic poet, he was well known through 
his society verses, some of which are among the 
classics of that order of poetry. It was not till 
1790 that he began life in earnest. He declared 
himself a warm supporter of the monarchy, and 
in that character won the confidence of Louis 
XVL, who offered him office, which he declined 
to accept. After the 10th August 1792 he 
emigrated to Switzerland, and did not return 
to France till 1796. A year later he pub- 
lished his Abregd des principes de Vdconomie 
politique, 1 voh 12mo, a work which, con- 
sidering its date, is not without merit. His 
adhesion to the coup d'dtat of the 18th Brumaire 
gained him the prefecture of the departments 
of Seine and Oise, a post which he exchanged 
in 1804 for a seat in the senate ; and lie was 
president of that body from 1809-1811. We 
need not dwell on other official posts which he 
held ; these, though lucrative, were rather 
dignified than laborious. It may be mentioned 
that he employed the time which they left at 
his disposal in his favourite studies of economics 
and finance. He was thus led to publish in 
1805 his translation of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, 5 vols. 8vo, the best in the French 
language. It should be added that a second 
edition of this translation appeared in 1822, 6 
vols. in 8vo, one volume being notes, the object 
of which is to refute Adam Smith from the point 
of view of the physiocrats. A third edition 
was published by Guillaumin, under the care 
of Adolphe Blanqui and of Eug&ne Buret, 2 ; 
vols. gr. in 8vo, 1843. Garnier’s feelings of 
gratitude towards the imperial regime did not 
hinder him from voting in 1814 for the deposi- 
tion of Napoleon I. This led to his being ap- 
pointed a peer of France by Louis XVIII. He 
held aloof during the Hundred Days, and was, 
in consequence, appointed a minister and a 
member of the council of state as soon as the 
king returned to France. The empire had 
made him a count ; the restoration made him 


a marquis. Justice to the memory of Garnier 
requires us to remember that he defended free 
trade in corn, and the freedom of the press 
in the chamber of peers. The other works 
of Garnier did not rise to the level of his 
translation of Adam Smith ; though interest- 
ing, considering the time when they were 
written, they did not maintain the reputation 
which that work had won for him. The 
following are the titles of the most important : 
Thiorie des banques d'escompte , 1806, pamphlet, 
8 vo, and a Eistoire de la monnaie, tracing 
this subject from the earliest ages to the time 
of Charlemagne, 2 vols. 8vo, 1818. This last 
work was composed by putting together various 
papers read at the Institute in 1817 and 1818. 
As a peer of France, he wrote several reports, 
ephemeral in character, dealing with subjects of 
the day. A. c. f. 

GARNIER, Joseph (1813-1881), was born 
at Beuil ( Alpes maritimes ) and died at Paris. 
Sprung from a family engaged in agriculture, who 
were comfortably off, he made his way to Paris a 
short time before the revolution of 1830. He 
was on the point of entering the banking house 
of Jacques Laffitte, when, being warmly re- 
ceived by Adolphe Blanqui, who had just taken 
in hand the direction of the Superior School of 
Commerce, founded in 1820, he determined to 
enter that model institution, in which he was 
successively pupil, secretary to the governing 
body, assistant master, and finally professor. His 
energy led him to seek a wider field, and he 
became a contributor in 1835 to the National , 
managed at that time by Armand Carrel, and the 
scientific bulletin of that journal was entrusted 
to him. He also contributed, between 1835 and 
1839, to the Dictionnaire du commerce et des 
marchandiscs, published by Guillaumin. He 
continued his contributions to this work, which 
became in 1861 the Dictionnaire vmivcrsel du 
commerce et de la navigation . He attended 
regularly the lectures of Blanqui in the Con- 
servatoire des arts et mdtiers, and reproduced 
the course with the assistance of Ad. Blaise 
(of the Vosges) between November 1836 and 
August 1838. They formed three volumes 
8 vo of a collection the fourth volume of 
which was entirely from the pen of his fellow, 
labourer. After this he established in 1838 
a technical school of trade and manufactures. 
He had, however, no special aptitude for this 
work, and on it he expended, fruitlessly, six 
years of his life. The failure of this effort 
weighed heavily, from a pecuniary point of 
view, on the years which followed. But Garnier 
set himself with courage and determination to 
wipe out all traces of this unsuccessful step. 
He returned to his favourite occupations, and in 
November 1842 founded, with the assistance of 
other rising economists, the SocttU dUconomU 
politique . In 1848 Garnier commenced s 
course of lectures on political economy at tbs 
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AthSnte (rue de Valois), an institution similar 
in character to the existing polytechnic and 
philotechnio associations in France. 

After this date the productions of Gamier’s 
pen were numerous. These works were of 
various forms, some being his own individual 
productions, while some were written in concert 
with others ; but all of them equally were devoted 
to the explanation of the theory or the prac- 
tical application of political economy. He 
edited the Annuaire de Veconomie politique 
et de la statistique, which had been estab- 
lished by Messrs. Guillaumin in 1844, from 
that year till 1855. In 1845 he became 
the principal editor of the Journal des dcono- 
mistes (established in 1842), which post he did 
not quit till 1855, resuming it in 1866 and 
retaining it thenceforward till his death. In 
1853 he undertook the management of the 
Nouveau journal des connaissanees utiles , but 
gave it up in 1860. We have thus described 
the principal works which Garnier undertook in 
connection with others in the course of his busy 
literary life. We will now revert to those 
which are exclusively personal to himself. He 
published, in 1845, the 1st edition of his 
nents cf Economic politique, the title of which, 
after the 4th edition in 1860, was altered to 
the TraiU d'dconomie politique , now in its 9th 
edition (1889). This work alone would have 
made the name of Gamier famous. It forms 
in reality an encyclopaedia of economic science ; 
methodical order and deep knowledge of the 
subject being alike conspicuous in it. And it 
should be added that the author has shown a 
perfect power of appreciating those opinions 
which are opposed to his scientific convictions. 
Gamier grafted on this treatise other works 
more or less distinctly connected with it Thus 
he wrote his work Du principe de la population 
(1857), the 2nd edition of which appeared in 
1885 after the writer’s death ; Lee fitments 
des finances (1858), which was developed, after 
the 2nd edition (1862), into Le trails des 
finances , the 4th edition having been published 
in 1883, also after his death ; followed by 
UAbrigt des fitments de Vtconomie politique 
(1859), a very succinct compendium of his great 
treatise. This had reached in 1884 its 6th 
edition. His last work was Notes et petite 
iraitds (1865), a collection containing among 
other things the 3rd edition of his Elements de 
statistique. 

It was Gamier to whom Guillaumin entrusted 
in 1845 the work of annotating his edition of 
the Principles of Population by Malthus. In 
1848 Gamier also collected in one volume all 
the speeches made and the opinions expressed 
on the subject of the Droit au travail, a point 
of doctrine dear to the socialists Gamier was 
able to prove, by a simple and impartial repro- 
duction of the opposite opinions expressed con- 
cerning it, that there was no sound basis for 


this doctrine. Besides these works his TraiU 
complet d' drUhmttique thtorique et pratique , the 
foundation of which was laid when he com- 
menced work in the school of Blanqui, bears 
testimony to his constant desire to be of servioe, 
in however humble a manner, to the cause of 
commercial teaching. This work reached its 
4th edition in 1887. In 1846 a professorship 
of political economy was established for him at 
the Jicole des ponts et chausstes . He held this 
till his death, as he did also the similar pro- 
fessorships at the Boole mptrieure de commerce , 
at the Bcole commercials de V Avenue Trudaine , 
and at the College Chaptal , etc. Gamier’s 
reputation was European. Several of his 
writings, especially his most important work, 
his Treatise , were translated into Italian, 
Spanish, and into Russian, and are employed 
as the basis of economic teaching. He became, 
24th May 1873, a member of the Institute 
( Acadtmie des sciences morales et politiques), in 
succession to Baron Charles Dupin, and in 1876 
the department in which he was bom elected 
him a senator. During the last year of his 
life he became, by seniority, the president of 
the Socifii d’tconomie politique without giving 
up the duties of permanent secretary, an office 
which he had held since its establishment in 
1845. A. o. f. 

GARNISHEE. When a judgment recovered 
by a creditor against a debtor remains unsatis- 
fied and a debt is due to the debtor from a 
third party, the creditor can obtain an order 
from the court requiring the third party to 
show cause why he should not pay the debt to 
the creditor. The third party is called the 
“ garnishee ” and the order a ‘ ‘ garnishee 
order.” 

[Rules of the Supreme Court, Order xlv.] 

j. s. c. M. 

GARRATI, Maktino (c. 15th century), born 
at Lodi, near Milan. He studied under 
Bartolo da Sassoferrato, the ablest jurisconsult 
of his time (1313-1359), and was the best 
lawyer and scholar among his pupils. He 
wrote on ** Money.” Cossa gives the date as 
1438. 

M. Garrati’s dissertation was printed with 
similar treatises in the compilation De Monetis , 
made by M. Boyss (1574), and R, Budelius (1591), 
and by G. Tesauro (1609). 

11 All these writers begin by showing a lively 
appreciation of the intrinsic value ( bonitas in - 
trinseca) of coins, which leads to an energetic 
description of the economic disasters involved 
in their debasement, and to urgent protests 
against such practices addressed to the heads of 
states. But after all they are sure that the 
value of coins is attached to them by arbitrary 
enactment (valor impositus), and end by defend- 
ing in cases of necessity a resort to the device of 
debasing the currency.” — Luigi Cossa, An In- 
troduction to the Study of Political Economy, 
1893, tr. by Louis Dyer, M.A., p. 170. a. b. 
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GARYE, Cheistian (1742-1798), was ap- 
pointed in 1768 extraordinary professor of 
philosophy in Leipsio ; owing to his bad health 
he resigned this office in 1772, and retired to 
Breslan, his native town, where he resided until 
the time of his death. 

Garve published in 1794*96 the first good 
German translation of Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations , besides several other translations, 
viz. of Cicero, De Officiis , Macfarlane’s In - 
quiries concerning the Poor, Aristotle’s Politics , 
and Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. 
He was vciy fond of translating, and used to 
say that his own thoughts were only excited 
when he commented on the thoughts of other 
writers. 

Garve’s original economic writiugs comprise 
various essays on the character of the German 
peasantry and their relation towards the land- 
lords ( Ueber den Charakter der Bauem und ihr 
VerhtUtniss gegen die Outsherren, Breslau, 1786), 
on the relation between moral philosophy and 
politics (Abhandlung iiber die Verbindung der 
Moral mit der Politik , 1788), on literary, moral, 
and social subjects ( Versuche iiber verschiedene 
Oegenstdnde ans der Moral, der Litteratur und 
dem gesellschaftlichen Leben, Breslau, 1792-1802), 
and descriptive contributions on the spirit, charac- 
ter, and government of Frederick II. (Fragments 
zur Schilderung des Oeistes, des Charakters und 
der Hegierung Friedrichs II., 1788-91). 

Garve was a great admirer of Scotch philosophy 
and Scotch philosophers ; he declares Hutcheson 
to be a really great philosopher, and Ferguson’s 
and Smith’s books to be “real masterpieces” ; still, 
in accordance with his own views “ on the practical 
dangers of all general maxims,” he states his 
opinion that several of Smith’s generalisations 
only apply to England and France. A man of a 
quiet and evenly -balanced temper, Garve was 
adverse to all sudden reforms ; for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the German peasantry, 
he expected more from the better and higher 
education of the landlords than from sweeping 
state measures. He distinguishes three stages of 
industrial development : in the first, all men are 
equally unskilled, and on nearly the same low 
level ; in the second, great local differences arise 
from the fact that progress is always due to in- 
dividuals; in the third and higher stage, the 
tendency is again in favour of equality. 

On the subject of trade, Garve expresses the 
opinion that a completely developed and firmly 
established trade tends to foster superior morality, 
because it leaves less room for suspicion and over- 
reaching, as all goods are then exchanged in large 
quantities and by men thoroughly acquainted with 
each other’s business. 

Many of Garve’s views are to be found in the 
Introductions which he wrote for his translations ; 
his original compositions supply useful historical 
information on the state of Germany towards the 
dose of the last century, 

[Roscher, Qeschichte der Not, Oekonomik in 
Deutschland, pp. 603-608.] b. oa. 

GASKET Jj, P. (19th century), author of 


Artisans and Machinery, London, 8vo, 1836, a 
reprint with some additions of The Manufacture 
ing Population of England, London, 8vo, 1833* 
by the same author. It contains an interesting 
and apparently trustworthy account of the 
physical and social condition of the cotton 
operatives. The writer, as a medical man, 
speaks with some authority, but is hardly to be 
followed in his indignation at the regulation 
of child labour by the Factory Act 1833, or 
in his prophecy that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the labour of men would be 
almost entirely superseded by machinery. 

[The Manufacturing Population of England is 
referred to in Plener’s English Factory Legislation, 
Eng. trans. London, 1873, 8vo, p. 12 note.] 

H. E. *. 

GASPARIN, Adrien Etienne Pierre, 
Count of (1783-1862), began life as a soldier, 
but abandoned the military service in conse- 
quence of a wound he received in 1806, and 
devoted himself to the cultivation of his ex- 
tensive landed property in the neighbourhood 
of Avignon. Under Louis Philippe he was 
successively made a prefect, minister of the 
interior, and minister of agriculture ; in 1850 
he organised, as director, the Institut Agrono- 
mique of Versailles which was suppressed by 
the second empire. His principal works are — 
Des petites PropriiMs con&iddrees dans hurt 
rapports avec l' Agriculture et It sort des ouvriers 
(Paris, 1821) ; Recueil de Mdmoirts d* Agri- 
culture et cf Economic Rurale, Paris, 1829-41, 
3 vola., the first volume being a handbook for 
the owners of property farmed at a rent, the 
second on Mitayage, and the third on the intro- 
duction of silkworms into Europe, — the Coup 
cCodl sur V Agriculture en Sidle (1832), and his 
Cours cC Agriculture (6 vols. 1843-49). The last 
volume of his Conn <P Agriculture gives the sub- 
stance of his views, opinions, and experiences, 
embracing both theoretical questions, such as 
the theory of rent of Ricardo, which he attempts 
to complete, and purely practical questions, 
such as the calculation of the cost of production 
in agriculture, the yield of manures, methods 
of agricultural book-keeping, etc. 

M. de Gasparin is one of the most dis- 
tinguished modem French agriculturists ; his 
opinions are those of a practical man, looking 
carefully and objectively at every aspect of a 
question. Thus, on small and large properties, 
he writes : “ If we have to pronounce on the 
advisability of large or small properties in a 
country, let ns first remember that, like all 
other industries, agriculture wants capital, and 
that the size of an estate must everywhere be 
proportionate to the average available capital 
of the tenants ( Court & Agriculture, v. p. 253).” 
He considers Farming as superior to M&tayags, 
because u the exact and complete distinction 
between the interests of the landowner and of 
the fanner affords the powerful stimulus whiol) 
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has brought cultivation to its degree of perfec- 
tion. The proprietor is obliged steadily to 
ameliorate the value of his estate in order to 
maintain or raise his rent at the expiration of 
the lease, and the farmer, impelled by competi- 
tion to pay the highest possible rent, . . . 
makes use of the largest possible ciroulating 
oapital and the more advanced methods to secure 
a profit in his undertaking ( Cours d' Agriculture, 
v. p. 302).” Still 0a8parin had stated in his 
Jtecueil dt Mdmoires (ii. p. 105) that “ metayage 
is not an arbitrary arrangement independent 
of social conditions, but a necessary oontract, 
wherever the rural population is not in posses- 
sion of capital,” and in his Cours (TAgriculttire, 
(v. p. 324) he points out that under this system 
11 both the owner and the tenant have an 
inheritance to transmit to their family, the 
former his land, the second his tenure. . . . 
Inferior to farming as a system of cultivation, 
metayage is superior in many other respects.” 

Strongly impressed with the importance of 
the cultivator being sufficiently paid, M. de 
Gasparin insisted, in his first publication (Des 
petites ProprMtts), on the advantage of high 
agricultural wages : “ In countries where the 
peasant is well fed, high wages are only high 
in appearance ; their high rate is compensated 
by the strength and energy of the worker” 
(p. 9). E. ca. 

GASPARINO, Bartolomeo (17th century), 
a Bolognese theologian. 

Gasparino wrote on the measures by which 
the government in the pontifical states sought 
to regulate the corn trade. He devoted the 
first part of his work to the theory of price, and 
collected the doctrines of the canonists on 
the Justum Prrtium. The altered circumstances 
of the times induced him to adopt different 
principles. According to him, price is founded 
on utility, as well as on supply ; therefore he 
declares the legitimate price to be an untrue 
price when established without considering such 
circumstances, and when it is not regulated 
in such a mauner as to bring prosperity both to 
buyer and seller, replacing to the latter the 
cost of production. 

De legitime et naturals rerum venalium pretio 
preesertim circa frumenta, Forolivii, 1634. 

A. B. 

GASSER, Simon Peter (1676-1745). After 
having studied at Leipsio and Halle, he lectured 
on law at Halle, and was called by King 
Frederick 'William I. of Prussia to the first 
eh&ir of economy founded in the Prussian 
dominions, at the university of Halle, in 1727. 
It is known how intensely the king was devoted 
to the economic development of his states, 
•ooording to the methods of the mercantilists. 
Gasser's purely practical tendenoiee, and his 
disinclination to theory, were in strict concord- 
ance with the king’s personal aims. His 
writings on law are aU in Latin, but he 
published in German his introduction to the 


economic, political, and cameralistie sciences 
(Einleitung zu den oekonomischen, politischeyi, 
und Ka?neralwissenschaften , 1729), although 
he never went beyond the first part, in which 
lie successively deals with state domains, royal 
dues, taxes, cattle-breeding and rights of pasture, 
minor agriculture, peasant services and dues, 
forestry, etc. The book is dedicated to king 
Frederick William I., “ the great (Economus t 
and still greater soldier.” 

Gasser is at heart a matter-of-fact man of his 
time, with no anticipation of a still remote future. 
The revenue derived from the state domains and 
royal dues was to cover the civil expenditure ; taxa- 
tion proper, the military expenses. He deems the 
voting of taxes by assemblies quite useless, as the 
existing services are well acquainted with what the 
land can bear, and are better able to remonstrate 
in case of need. Still he is no blind admirer of 
the king’s favourite Plus (bonus) policy, as he knows 
“things which cannot be estimated in money.” 

He observes of theoretical rules, that in their 
application a great deal always depends on personal 
skill and ability, and judiciously lays stress on the 
fact that the various parts of the kingdom being 
very unequally developed, each must be dealt 
with According to the level it has reached. His 
clear practical insight also leads him to take a 
discriminating view of the relative merits and 
demerits of extensive and intensive agriculture: 
tillage with oxen is cheapest and safest in some 
places and with horses in others. He has a 
strong bias in favour of large family estates and 
trusts (Jideicommissa ) (see Fidbicommissum ), and 
although he confesses that the peasantry were 
heavily burdened, he objects to a policy of allevia- 
tion of their burdens, and prefers to leave things 
as they were. 

[Roscher, Oesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland^ 
pp. 371-376.] S. ca. 

GAUDIN, Martin Michel Charles. See 
Gaeta, Duke of. 

GAUGER, the name by which the exciseman 
was some years ago not unfrequently known, 
is a term of considerable antiquity. It occurs 
in 5 & 6 Edw. VI. ch. 16, and again in 12 Car. 
II. c. 23 ; so that it was legally recognised as 
an official title : it was used as such in the old 
form of commission to officers of exoise. It is 
obviously derived from the duty of gauging or 
measuring casks of wine or spirits which was 
first established by 27 Edw. III. (1352). It 
is found in Scott passim, and was used by Burns, 
but it appears to have fallen into disuse sinoe 
the passing of the Act 12 Viot. o. 1. 

o. A. H. 

GAUTIER, Jules (1781-1858), was bom at 
Bordeaux and died at Paris. He began life in 
trade, and became a deputy for the Gironde in 
1828. He was one of those who signed the “ ad- 
dress of the 221 ” at the breaking out of the re- 
volution of 1880. He became a peer of France 
in 1832, and sub-governor of the Bank of France 
in 1833. He was minister of finance for some 
months (from the 81st March to the 11th May 
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1889), and finally became a senator in 1852. 
He ^pas the author of a considerable number of 
official reports, but the work which won him 
his greatest reputation as a liberal economic 
thinker — liberal, considering the period when 
he lived — is his book Des banques et des institu- 
tions de credit en Amdrique et en Europe , 1839, 
1 vol. large 8vo. “A system of free competi- 
tion is no doubt more favourable than any other 
to the progress of trade. The absence of every 
fetter and restraint, absolute liberty in fact, 
marks the soil in which commerce grows the 
quickest and flourishes the best. It is especi- 
ally to prudent self-interest that recourse must 
be had to avoid the dangers with which the 
course of credit is beset." It was a deputy- 
governor of the Bank of France who wrote 
these sentences, and during the time when he 
hold that office. A. o. f. 

GAVELKIND. Before the Norman Conquest 
this term was applied to lands which paid Gafol 
or rent, either in money or in kind. The 
Norman Conquest generally introduced feudal 
tenures into England. But in some parts of 
the country land is still held by the customs of 
gavelkind. In the county of Kent this survival 
of old customs is the rule, and land is held to 
be gavel-kind unless it can be proved either 
that it was never subject to this tenure, or that 
it has been disgavelled by custom or otherwise. 
Outside Kent this tenure is a rare exception. 
The chief peculiarities of gavelkind are as 
follows : — (1) if the holder died intestate his 
lands passed to all his sons as co-heirs, without 
any preference for the eldest ; (2) the tenant 
can alienate at the age of fifteen ; (3) estates 
were deviseable by will at a date when other 
lands are not subject to testamentary disposi- 
tion ; (4) lands never escheated on conviction 
of felony. 

[Elton, Tenures of Kent , — Digby, History of the 
Law of Real Property. ] R. l. 

GAZETTE Announcements of an official 
nature are, in England, made in the London 
Gazette ; in Scotland, in the Edinburgh Gazette ; 
in Ireland, in the Dublin Gazette . Such an- 
nouncements are evidence as to any matters 
in which the crown or the government is 
concerned (see King v. Holt, 6 Term Reports, 
486), but in the absence of express statutory 
provisions, they are not in themselves evidence 
of matters concerning private interests only. 
As to the dissolution of partnerships, etc., the 
Partnership Act, 1890, provides (§ 36) that 
“an advertisement in the London Gazette as 
to a firm whose principal place of business is 
in England or Wales, in the Edinburgh Gazette 
as to a firm whose principal place of business 
is in Scotland, and in the Dublin Gazette as 
to a firm whose principal place of business is 
in Ireland, shall he notice as to persons who 
had not dealings with the firm before the date 
of the dissolution or ohange so advertised." 


As to the bankruptcy proceedings in England, 
it is enacted by the Bankruptcy Act 1883, 
§ 132, that “the production of a copy of the 
London Gazette containing any notice of s 
receiving order, or of an order adjudging a 
debtor bankrupt, shall be conclusive evidence 
in all logal proceedings of the order having 
been duly made, and of its date," E. s. 

GEBUR (modern boor), an Anglo-Saxon term 
for a villein. The Rectitudines Singularum 
Personarum, of the 10th century, describes him 
as doing service, week- work, and paying rent 
{gafol or gablum ). VinogradotF thinks that in 
Norman times the word was inexactly used and 
becoming obsolete (see Gablatores). 

[Seebohm, English Village Community . — 
Kemble, Saxons in England , vol. i. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England. ] B. a. P. 

GEE, Joshua, a merchant, known only by 
his writings on commerce and manufactures, 
published 1725-50. In these ho expressed a 
keen anxiety to see the government of Great 
Britain, in the face of decoying agriculture, 
declining woollen industry, andGollicised tastes, 
intervene more actively to foster and regulate 
trade and manufacture ; that this kingdom is 
capable of raising within itself, and its colonics, 
materials for employing all our poor in those 
manufactures, which we now import from such 
of our neighbours who refuse the admission of 
ours. Influenced by Petty, he gave a descrip- 
tive analysis of England’s foreign trade and 
also an historical sketch of legislation affecting 
wool He proposed that the export of wool be 
absolutely prohibited, but in a second pamphlet 
expressed a preference, in order to prevent over- 
production and increase of smuggling, for a 
limited export regulated by a system of local 
registration. A reply, in general terms, may 
be read in Defoe’s A Plan of the English Com- 
merce, pt. ii., with some account of the com- 
modities each country we trade with take from 
us, and what we take from them, with observa- 
tions on the balance. 

Gee was no mercantilist of the somewhat 
mythical sort who were supposed to care only 
for the retention and increase of bullion as such. 
His great solicitude was to see agriculture and 
manufactures occupying with profit all the avail- 
able manual stock in England, a considerable part 
of which in his day was infesting town and 
country as beggars and vagabonds. - He held this 
could be at least more promptly and efficiently 
brought about by protective legislation. The 
specific motive for immediate legislation lay he 
thought in the fact of Louis XIV. having com- 
pelled “The wearing of French manufactures” in 
France, “ which before used to be supplied from 
England, and turned the trade ao much against us” ; 
also in the effect produced by the peace between 
England and France early in the 18 th century, 
namely, a great influx of English into France, and 
a consequent diffusion of taste for Frenob fashions 
and French goods in England* 
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Gee was a contributor to the British Merchant , 
and is the author of the following : — 

The Trade and Nairigation of Great Britain 
considered; showing that the surest way for a 
nation to increase in riches is to prevent the im- 
portation of such foreign commodities as may be 
raised at home, Loudon, 1729, 8vo. — An Impartial 
Enquiry into the Importance and Present State of 
the Woollen Manufactures of Great Britain , as 
likewise the Improvements they are capable of 
receiving t Lincoln and London, 1742, 8vo. — The 
Grazier's Advocate , or Free Thoughts of Wool and 
the Woollen Trade , London, 1742, 8vo. 

o. a. F. 

GEIJER, Eric Gustav (1783-1847), an 
eminent Swedish historian and poet ; appointed 
professor of history at the university of Upsala 
in 1817. His principal writings are Annals of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (Svea Bikes Hafder, 
Upsala, 1825), and History of the Swedish 
People (Svenska Folkets Historia f Orebrb, 1832) ; 
neither of them brought down to his own time. 
The latter has been translated into English by 
J. H. Turner (London, 1845). Geijer wrote be- 
sides many political and philosophical essays, 
especially in the Litter atur-hladet , a monthly 
journal edited by himself (1838-89). A series of 
articles in this journal, on The Poor-laws and 
their Bearing on Society , have been reprinted in 
English, and published separately (Stockholm, 
1840). The “ chief purport” of the treatise 
“is to vindicate the freedom of labour.” 
Geijer traces the causes of the growth of poverty 
from ancient times, and deals especially with 
the poor laws of Sweden, but poverty in England 
is also discussed, and the Poor Law of 1834 is 
favourably criticised. 

[Turner, Introduction to History qf the Swedes > 
translated by J. H. Turner, London, 1845 ; Geijer, 
Minnen, Upsala, 1834.] R. H. H. 

GEMELLI, Francesco (1700), a Pied- 
montese eclectic writer. 

He considered agriculture the most important 
industry In every country. He agreed with 
Filanqixri in theory ; be did not go far enough 
to follow him in complete free trade, though he 
was willing to admit free trade in corn at home, 
and to allow a perfect free trade in corn to avoid 
famine in Europe; but, since an agreement on 
this point is not probable, he thinks that every 
sovereign should study the peculiar conditions of 
his own state. Hence he praises the reforms in 
Tuscany since it bns access to the open sea ; he 
praises the policy followed in England, because 
the price of com there is regularly higher than 
elsewhere. 

Rifiorimento della Sardegna , proposto nel migli - 
oramento di sua agricoliura , Turin, 1776. 

a. B. 

GENiRALITfc In 1651 the French king, 
Henri II., appointed sixteen trdsoriers gdndraux 
to supervise the collection of taxes throughout 
the kingdom. The district assigned to each 
of these officials was called a gdndralitd. When 
Richelieu set himself in the 17th oentury to 


break down the traditional independence of the 
provinces, he made use of the giniraliUs as 
the administrative districts of liis in tend an ta. 
Henceforward, until the creation of depart- 
ments in 1790, the district thus designated was 
the chief unit of local administration, and when 
the states-general were summoned for the last 
time in 1788, the deputies were elected from 
each gMraliU, instead of from the hailliage or 
stnechausste. In the 1 8th century France con- 
tained twenty-six gdndralitds, and there were also 
seven intendancies in provinces which had been 
added to France since the time of Richelieu. 

[Gasquet, Prtcis des institutions politiques el 
social es de Vancienne France .] B. L. 

GENOA, BANK OF. See Banks. 

GENOV ESI, Antonio (1712-1769), born near 
Salerno and died at Naples, took holy orders in 
1736. In 1741 he taught metaphysics at the 
university of Naples. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with Bartolomeo Intieri, who induced 
him to follow Broggia and Galiani in the 
Btudy of economics ; and when, in 1754, by the 
advice of Intieri and with funds liberally supplied 
by him, the teaching of economics, then termed 
mechanics and commerce, was established at 
Naples, Genovesi was called to the chair. He 
was “the most distinguished and the most 
moderate of ail Italian mercantilists. . . . Com- 
merce was for him not an end only, but also a 
means by which the products of industry at 
large were brought to the right market He, 
moreover, distinguished between useful com- 
merce which exported manufactured goods and 
brought back in return raw material, and harmful 
commerce which exported raw material and im- 
ported foreign goods ; he also insisted that useful 
commerce calls rather for liberty than for protec- 
tion, while upon harmful commerce the strictest 
embargo should be laid, or at least it should as 
for as possible be bound hand and foot ” (Cossa, 
Introduction to Pol . Ec. f translation, p. 235). 

These ideas, neither new nor original even in 
his time, were maintained by Genovesi in many 
of his workB, and brought together, but without 
any systematic order, in his Lezioni di Cotnmercio 
ossia di Economia Civile (Napoli, 1765, e. ii. ediz. 
1768-70, 2 vols. ). Though the Lezioni do not form 
a regular treatise, they contain the author’s opinions 
on the mercantilist system and the most important 
principles of economics, which he terms Civile “la 
scienza che abbraccia le regole per rendere la sotto - 
posta nazione popolata , potente, saggia, polita ” 
(the science which embraces the laws which make 
a nation populous, powerful, wise, and cultured), 
limiting thus the science to the increase of 
population and the production of wealth. 

As to population, Genovesi follows the mistaken 
principle of his times, exaggerating the advantage 
of a large population, proposing that government 
should encourage marriages by granting privilege* 
and honours. He says that the population ought 
not only to be numerous but supplied with comforts, 
and he sees the relation between population and 
means of subsistence or production of wealth. 
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As a writer he is a mercantilist, though he does 
not regard money as the only form of riches ; he 
•ays that the wealth of a nation is quite apart 
from the quantity of money treasured up. 

He derives the idea of value from demand, dis- 
tinguishing different degrees of demand according 
to their abstract importance in several categories, 
maintaining that a thing which satisfies a want re- 
peatedly has a higher value than what satisfies 
only a few wants or the same only sometimes (puo 
soddis/are ad un bisogno pin volte, ha maggior 
prezzo che non quella, la quale o non puo soddis/are 
che pochi bisogni o al medesimo qualche volta ). 
What is able to satisfy a great want is of more 
value than what satisfies a small want ( una cosa 
fatta a soddis/are il maggior bisogno si apprezza pH 
che quella la quale non l/atta che a soddis/are ad 
un minore ); and further he asserts that the quality 
of things influences the value. Graziani (Gloria 
della feoHa dd valore in Italia, Milano, 1889, p. 108) 
justly remarks that in this Genovesi approaches 
the important question which Galiani answered : 
namely, why do luxuries generally cost more than 
necessaries ? In this he is obliged to have recourse 
to the element oi scarcity, a line of argument which 
he does not know how to reconcile with those 
previously mentioned. Genovesi’s want of origin- 
ality is obvious, as F. Ferrara has shown {Bibl. 
delT Econo,, l a . S. vol. iii. Introduz.) in contra- 
distinction to the exaggerated opinion which 
Bianchini held respecting him (La scienza del ben 
vivere sodale), since the Socialists of the Chair 
persist, erroneously, in considering him as a pre- 
cursor of their opinions. This tendency is also 
attributed to Genovesi, as well as to Beccahia, 
Vbrri, and Romaqnobi by the French socialist 
B. Malon ; which is a further example of the 
errors of the socialists in their historical criticism 
of political economy. 

“According to Gobbi the Neapolitans Fobtunato 
( 1760), Strongoli (1783), and Venturi (1798), belonged to 
Genovesi’8 school, and then there was also Zanon of 
Udine ( Lettcre , 1756-67), Todeschi of Ferrara (Opere, 1784) 
and Marcello Marchesini of Istria (Sagaio a'Kcon. Pol., 
Napoli, 1793).’’ — Oosaa, Introduction to Pol. Be., transla- 
tion, p. 236. 

Besides his philosophical works, Genovesi wrote : 
Bagionamento (ntomocdl ' agricoUura, con applications al 
Segno di Napoli 1769 (Scrittori classiei Italian! di Kc. Pol. 
Cu8todi,p. IL vol. lx.). — Altro Ragionamento, ed. (ibid.). — 
Bagionamento ru l oommerdo in generate 1750 (id. vol. x.).— 
Bagionamento ru He manifatture (ibid.}. — Bagionamento 
ruuo spvrito della Pubblica Economia (ibidA —IHgressioni 
Bconomiehe (ibid.). 

[For the works of Ferrara, see A. Bertolini, La Vita e 
U Peneitro di Francesco Ferrara, 1895.] a. b. 

GENTLEMAN, Tobias (fl. 1614), was 
49 bom a fisherman’s son by the sea-side and 
spent his youthful time at sea about fisher 
affairs.” He published England's Way to win 
Wealthy and to employ Ships amd Marriners , etc. 
London, 1614, 8vo, Reprinted in the J Harleian 
Miscellany (1809), vol. viil This pamphlet 
was the result of a conference between the 
author and John Keymor, whose Observation 
made upon the Dutch Fishing about the year 
1601 , was printed from the original manuscript, 
for Sir Edward Ford, in 1664. England s Way, 
etc. evidently owes much to Keymor’s investiga- 
tions. It contains a good description of Dutch 


fishing in English waters and of the ports on 
the east coast The author urges the import- 
ance of developing the herring fishery, and at- 
tributes the prosperity of the Dutch £o their 
activity in this respect. His tract is frequently 
quoted with approval by 17th century writers, 
e.g. Malynes, who gives an abridgment of it 
(Lex Mercatoria, c. xlvii.). w. A. s. H. 

GENTZ, Friedrich von (1764-1832), an 
eminent German publicist, was born at Breslau. 
His father was an official of the mint there ; 
through his mother he was connected with the 
family of the minister Ancillon. He studied 
at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium at Berlin, to 
which city his father had been transferred, and 
afterwards at Konigsberg, where he came under 
the influence of Kant. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the general directory, and 
afterwards became Kriegsrath. His life at 
Berlin seems to have been for some time a 
dissipated and aimless one ; an illness led him 
to change his course and follow more serious 
pursuits ; and the outbreak of the French 
Revolution still further awakened his intellect- 
ual activity. He was an ardent admirer and 
well-wisher of the Revolution till repelled by its 
excesses, when he became its determined oppon- 
ent, and a warm advocate of the English con- 
stitutional system. This change in his opinions 
is indicated by his translation — a masterpiece 
in its kind — of Burke's Reflections and of the 
anti-revolutionary writings of Mallet du Pan 
and Moimier. He discussed political event* 
and handled financial questions with great 
ability in several journals — amongst others in 
the Neue Deutsche Monatschri/t , a periodical 
which he founded, and for some years conducted. 
He also published in 1797 a German version of 
d’Iveknois’ work on French financial adminis- 
tration, and in 1801 (in French) an Essai sur 
Vital actuel de V administration des finances et 
de la richesse nationale de la Grande Bretagne. 
The economic views in favour of free industry, 
which he had learned from Adam Smith, are 
exhibited in his letter (1797) on the accession 
of Frederick William III., which is said to have 
offended the king and hindered Gentz’s pro- 
motion. He was believed to be in the pay of 
the British Government, as he warmly applaud- 
ed their policy ; but there can be no doubt 
that the writings by which he earned their gifts 
expressed his genuine convictions. What made 
such pecuniary aid almost necessary to him was 
the extremely expensive and wasteful manage- 
ment of his private affairs, which kept him in 
difficulties all his life. He had domestic 
troubles, due, it is said, ohiefly to his own 
conduct ; and, such advancement as was 
suitable to his powers being no longer open to 
him in Prussia, he left that country in 1802, 
and, after residing some months in Dresden 
where he entered into relations with Mettemicb, 
went in the same year to Vienna, where he 
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became a member of the imperial council. 
Before settling finally in Austria he paid a 
visit to England, made the personal acquaint- 
ance of Pitt and other leading politicians there, 
and obtained a regular pension from the British 
government. We cannot here follow in detail 
the course of his general political action, which 
is indissolubly connected with the history of 
Germany. Up to 1812 he fought, as a literary 
volunteer, side by side with Stein as a relent- 
less enemy of Napoleon and his system, and an 
earnest and uncompromising advocate of German 
independence. He drew up a number of 
vigorous and telling memoirs directed against 
the oppressive policy of France, which, however, 
for a long time failed to rouse the energies of 
the Austrian court or to impress upon it the 
necessity of joint action with Prussia. All 
through the course of the wars with Napoleon, 
and in the negotiations which followed them, 
his ready and powerful pen was in frequent 
requisition, and all the most important state- 
papers of the allies were his work. After the 
peace he exercised much influence on the internal 
politics of Austria ; his tendencies then became 
retrograde, and he contradicted the principles 
of his earlier years. He seems to have been 
affrighted by the growth of revolutionary ideas, 
and especially by the excesses of democratic 
journalism ; and devoted himself to the support 
of existing governments, and the maintenance 
of the restored states-system of Europe. He 
was employed to draw up the protocols at 
many congresses of princes and ministers, and 
became the favoured and richly-rewarded 
champion of reigning powers, and a resolute 
antagonist of the spirit of the age. But he 
felt that this spirit would be too strong for all 
opposing forces, and towards the end of his 
career endeavoured to reconcile the principles 
of legitimacy with the dogma of the sovereignty 
of the people. To the end he remained true to 
the liberal economic doctrines he had imbibed 
from the Wealth of Nations . 

[Editions of selected writings of Gentz have been 
published by W. Weich, 5 vols. 1836-38, and by 
G. Scbleaier, 5 vols. 1838-40. His Correspond- 
ence with Johannes v. Miiller and others has 
been edited by Prokesch-Osten, Schlesier, and 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The last-named has also 
published a biography of Gentz, 1867. In addi- 
tion to such of his writings as have been already 
named may be mentioned his PoUtisehe Parodien , 
1799 ; Ueber den Ureprung und Character dee 
Kriege gegen die fransttsische Rev., 1801 ; and 
Fragment* aue der Oeechuhte dee politiecKen 
(Reichgewiehte in Europe 1804 ; which last, for 
the glowing patriotism which it breathes, has 
been compared to Fichte’s Reden an die deutecke 
Nation.] j. k. I. 

GEOGRAPHY, Commercial (connected 
with Great Britain). During the 19th 
and 20th centuries the world has passed through 
an economic revolution utterly without pre- 


cedent. In spite of the commercial enterprise 
shown by various European nations in bringing 
distant countries into touch with each other, 
up to the end of the 18th century and even 
during the earlier part of the 19th century 
each country remained for the most part self- 
sufficing as regards the chief necessities of exist- 
ence. The wants of the great mass of slowly 
expanding populations were supplied through 
the medium of a vast number of local markets, 
serving as depdts for the com and raw material 
for clothing produced in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Agriculture and home industries of every 
description were carried on side by side ; it was 
only the finer species of manufactured articles 
that found an outlet in foreign markets. Prices 
varied largely in different districts, according 
to the varying supplies of the local market 
Proximity to a sea-coast, or navigable river, or 
canal, enlarged the area of supply, but, as a 
rule, each locality produced what it required 
for ordinary consumption, and the growth of 
population was necessarily limited by the 
enormous difficulty, in the existing state of 
communications, of drawing its food supplies 
from a distance. Foreign goods, such as the 
precious metals, tea, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
wine, silks, and muslins, which might bear 
the cost of expensive transport, formed part of 
the market wares of every European country 
which had distant commercial dealings, but 
such foreign products formed but a small 
portion of the local trade compared with the 
indigenous products. Even in the United 
Kingdom, where there were greater facilities 
for internal movement than in the rest of 
Europe, land -transport met with almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. A broad - wheeled 
waggon drawn by eight horses, and attended by 
two men, took three weeks to cany four tons 
of goods between London and Edinburgh 
( Wealth of Nations, bk. i ch. iii), while a coach 
took a week or more to go the same distance. 
Under such conditions, prevailing even in the 
most progressive countries, stationariness of 
production and population alike remained the 
prevailing feature of the economic world. 
During the nineteenth century the ever in- 
creasing application of steam-power to industry 
tended more and more to transform the old 
condition of things ; by facilitating the trans- 
port of the heavier agricultural products it has 
brought the interior of every country into touch 
with the ooast, and therefore extended the 
whole range of commercial dealings. Chicago, 
for instance, at a distanoe of 4000 miles, is now 
much nearer to London than Edinburgh was 
sixty years ago, and the carriage of a quarter 
of wheat from Delhi to Liverpool costs now 
only a little more than half a sovereign. . The 
local market for all the ordinary necessities of 
life has more and more become part and parcel 
of the world’s market. The poorest Bnuth 
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household may now find its wants satisfied by 
every quarter of the globe. Its flour may 
have come from India, its meat from Canada 
or New Zealand, and the raw material of its 
clothes from America or Australia. 

In effecting this great economio revolution 
Great Britain has been the chief agency. Her 
prolonged struggle with the naval and military 
forces of Europe, organised by the genius of 
Napoleon, left her burdened with an enormous 
national debt, but it left her mistress of the 
seas, able to appropriate the results of the com- 
mercial enterprise of Europe, and to augment 
it with an energy all her own. Without the 
risk of any European rivalry, she was allowed 
a free hand in consolidating her Indian Empire, 
developing her Canadian colony, founding new 
settlements in Australia and New Zealand, and 
paving the way for an African protectorate. 
During the last seventy years she has made 
good use of her great mineral resources — coal 
and iron — to establish markets in every quarter 
of the world. The area of the British Empire, 
including dependencies, colonies, and spheres of 
influence, is now estimated by Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie at about 11,455,000 square miles, more 
than one-fifth of the whole land area nf the 
globe. It is three times the size of Europe, 
nearly three million square miles larger than 
the -whole of the Russian empire in Europe and 
Asia, nearly nine times the size of the German 
empire at home and abroad ; nine million 
square miles more than the whole of the French 
dominions, and just about as large as the 
whole of Africa. This immense territory is 
inhabited by something like 397,000,000 souls, 
embracing almost every type of humanity, about 
the same population as that of all Europe, and 
constituting from one-fourth to ono-fifth of the 
population of the world. Its products are of 
infinite variety, and the only supplies which at 
present its population must draw largely from 
foreign countries are com and cotton. The 
trade of the empire is valued at about 
£2,200,000,000, about one-third of the trade 
of all other civilised countries put together. 
Of this total the trade of the United Kingdom 
is £1,348,000,000 while £855,000,000 is to be 
credited to the empire beyond our shores. Of 
these£855,000,000,about£461,000,000 belong 
to the 7,000,000 odd square miles of colonies 
proper, with a population of over 20,000,000, 
mostly whites ; and £394,000,000 to the tropi- 
cal and sub-tropicai possessions covering an area 
of only about 4,090,000 square miles, but with 
a population of 330,000,000, chiefly coloured. 
In order to protect the carriage of commodities 
that circulate between the most distant portions 
of this widely scattered empire, Great Britain 
has found it necessary to hold certain points 
of vantage along the main sea-routes. Along the 
quickest route to our Indian empire are to be 
found the strongly fortified stations of Gibraltar, 


Malta, and Aden, the latter garrisoned by 
Indian troops. The magnitude of our com- 
mercial interests in this direction is proved 
by the fact that the transit trade of Malta 
amounts to nearly £50,000,000, and that, out 
of the total number of ships (4239) that passed 
through the Suez Canal in 1909, 2501 were 
British, the gross tonnage being respectively 
21,500,847 and 13,242,010. The danger to 
which these interests are exposed from the 
hostility of Russia or the rivalry of France, has 
been held to justify the occupation of Cyprus 
and Egypt. 

In India and Ceylon, British shipping has the 
protection of Bombay and Trincomalee, and in 
a lesser degree of Kurrachee, Colombo, and 
Calcutta ; and it has been proposed to add to 
the number of fortified stations. Farther east, 
Singapore commands the entrance to the Chinese 
seas, while in those seas Hong- Kong forms the 
central stronghold of British power. If we take 
the alternative route to the east round Africa, 
a similar series of fortified stations at convenient 
distances from each other is to be seen, — Sierra 
Leone, St. Helena, Cape Town, and Mauritius. 
The importance of Cape Town to British com- 
merce cannot be over-estimated. It has been 
calculated by Lord Brassey that £90,000,000 of 
commerce centres at or passes this point every 
year, including £20,000,000 of outward trade 
to Australia, £13,000,000 to the Cape itself, and 
portions of the Indian, Chinese, and other 
eastern trade. But if, as might well happen in 
the event of a European war, the Suez Canal 
were to be closed, at least £150,000,000, and 
possibly £200,000,000 of British trade would 
be forced to go round the Cape. At the con- 
verging points of the two great eastern routes we 
find the important Australasian stations of 
King George's Sound, Thursday Island, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Auckland. Going westward 
across the Atlantic we find fortified stations in 
Halifax, Bermuda, St. Lucia, and Jamaica, and 
farther south the Falkland Islands, lying on 
the route round Cape Horn. In the Pacific, 
Rsquimault and Vancouver will conveniently 
form the basis of protection for the routes opened 
up to the east by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, while the Fiji Islands, supplied 
by nature with excellent harbours, lie across the 
path of ships sailing either from British Columbia 
or round South America to the Antipodes. 

The existence of these well-selected stations 
on all the chief lines of communication is the 
greatest element of strength in the naval suprem- 
acy of Great Britain, and upon their safety 
in time of war would depend the preservation 
of British commerce. From these stations would 
have to be drawn those supplies of coal with- 
out which no modern fleet can keep the sea for 
more than a few weeks. And inasmuch as 
Great Britain has, in all the ports of the world 
directly under the control of its government^ 
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adopted the policy of free-trade, and is favoured 
by no differential tariffs, even where its self- 
governing colonies have adopted a protective 
system, it may fairly claim, while guarding its 
own commerce, to be guarding that of the 
world at large. 

To appreciate the absolute dependence of 
Great Britain on its commercial relations with 
the rest of the world, we have only to look at 
the ecouomio features of its existence. Sixty 
years ago one-third of its working population 
consisted of agricultural labourers and one- third 
of artisans. Now only one-tenth are agricul- 
tural labourers, and threo-fourtlis arc artisans. 
As a consequence of this change, Great Britain 
can no longer feed itself. She has now (1912) to 
draw more than three-quarters of her supplies of 
corn and flour from abroad. The United States, 
Canada, India, Russia, Argentina, Australia, 
and ltoumania send her corn, maize, and rice. 
It is the same with her meat supplies. It 
has been calculated that the quantity of meat 
food at any time in the United Kingdom is only 
suflicicnt for three months. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of live cattle and many hundred thousands 
of tons of meat have to be imported into the 
country every year from across the sea, the 
United States, Denmark, South America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ; even the home supply of 
eggs, butter, and cheese has to be supplemented 
from abroad ; while the ordinary comforts of 
every break fast -table — tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
sugar, arc entirely supplied from each of the 
four great continents. For these articles of daily 
existence alone Great Britain has to pay over 
£20f», 00(1,000 to the rest of tho world, and if 
she were ait off from the outside world for even 
a few days, every household would feel the 
pressure of a sudden rise in prices. But not 
merely docs Great Britain depend for its daily 
food on foreign supplies ; it largely depends on 
the same source for its daily wage. With the 
exception of coal and iron, the raw material of 
British industry comes chiefly from abroad. Wool 
is imported to the value of over £37,000,000 
from Australia, New Zealand, Africa, South 
America; cotton to the value of £71,700,000 
from America, India, Egypt ; wood to the value 
of £28,000,000 from Canada, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, United States, Honduras ; flax, hemp, 
and jute, to the value of £11,-450,000 from 
Russia, India, and other countries. But it is 
not sufficient for Great Britain to import food 
and the raw material of her industries ; she must 
liavo access to markets for her manufactured 
goods. More than three-quarters of British ex- 
ports consist of more or less manufactured 
fabrics. The export of cotton manufactures 
reaches £106,000,000, of woollen manufactures 
£37,000,000, and of linen and jute £1 1,400,000 ; 
of metals, hardware, and cutlery the exports 
amount to about £58, 000,000, and of machinery 
to over £29,000,000. 
you n 


The trade of the United Kingdom itself, 
excluding exports of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce, may (1909) be divided into four great 
portions : — 


With Eiiropo. 

„ United States 
„ British Possessions . 
,, Other foreign countries 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

259.000. 000 

118.000. 000 1 
145,000,000 

! io:*, ooo.ooo i 

£ 

139.000. 000 

30.000. 000 
127,000,000 

82.000. 000 

| 

025,000,000 

378,000,000 


Great Britain’s export trade with Europe is to 
a very great extent made up of woollen, cotton, 
and linen manufactures, metals — especially iron 
and copper — coal, and machinery. To a lesser 
degree she sends leather, hardware, and chemi- 
cals. Her European imports show every possible 
variety. She takes corn from Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, France, Roumania ; cattle and 
meat from Belgium, Holland, Denmark ; butter, 
poultry, eggs from Belgium, Denmark, Russia, 
Holland, Germany, Sweden, France, Italy ; 
cheese and milk from Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France. From France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal she takes sugar, 
wine, oil, fruit ; of the raw material of industry 
she im]K>rts flax, hemp, and wool from Belgium, 
Italy, Russia ; timber from Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia ; lead and iron from Belgium 
and Spain ; of manufactured fabrics she takes 
silk and woollen from France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. 

The commerce between Great Britain and 
the United States is much less varied in nature 
than that between Great Britain and Europe. 
It is almost entirely the exchange of manufac- 
tured articles for food or the raw material of 
industry. The United States sent Great Britain, 
in 1 909, corn and cotton to the value respectively 
of about £23,000,000 and £41,000,000, and 
meat (dead and alive) to the value of about 
£19,000,000. She took in exchange iron, 
cotton, linen, woollen, llax, hemp, and jute 
manufactures. The only articles of food she 
takes from Great Britain are delicacies such as 
biscuits, pickles, sauces, and marmalade, though 
she imports sugar and tea from British posses- 
sions. The total export and import trade 
of the United States now amounts to about 
£660,000,000 sterling, of which about 
£177,000,000 is with the United Kingdom. 

But tho trade between tho United Kingdom 
and the United States, though far exceeding 
til© proportions of that between the United 
Kingdom and any one foreign country, is itself 
largely surpassed by that between Great Britain 
and the British empire, amounting to over 
£283,000,000. At the head of the list stands 
British India. Great Britain finds there her 
largest market for cotton goods and yarn, of which 
the average importamouuts to over £2 1,000, 000* 

O 
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Iron, copper, and machinery make up another 
£10,000,000, out of the total value of British 
imports of about £44,000,000. Prom India 
Great Britain takes in exchange cotton, jute, 
seeds, tea, coffee, rice, and indigo. In 191 0 one- 
sixth of the foreign wheat came from India, and of 
the tea, which used to come almost entirely from 
China, more than nine- tenths came in 1910 
from India and Ceylon. Of the total trade of 
India nearly one-half is with the United King- 
dom. The total trade of Ceylon is £ 1 8, 7 1 9, 000, 
and the British share is about £7, 462, 000. The 
chief exports, besides tea, are coffee, cinchona, 
plumbago, and cocoa-nut products. 

The trade of Straits Settlements — consisting 
of Singajtore, Penang, and Malacca — is largely 
a transit trade, but there is also a considerable 
local trade in the exchange of tin, spices, cutch, 
gambier, gutta-percha, with the cotton and 
iron goods of the United Kingdom. The total 
trade amounts to about £69,000,000 sterling 
annually, but of this England’s share is only 
between £11,000,000 and £12,000,000. The 
total number of vessels that cleared at the ports 
during 1909, exclusive of native craft, was 9446, 
with a tonnage of 1 1,096, 894 tons. Hong- Kong 
is the farthest point east in the British Empire, 
and is the great centre of British commerce witli 
China and Japan. Its trade amounts to about 
£11,000,000, and of that about £4,300,000 is 
with Great Britain. The trade of Hong- Kong, 
like that of Singapore, is chiefly a transit trade 
carried on by over 23,000 vessels and nearly 
16,000 junks. 

The commercial intercourse of China is largely 
with the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, and is carried on through the thirty- 
nine trading ports of the Empire. The exports 
to and imports from Great Britain amounted in 
1909 to over £11,000,000, the former being 
chiefly of tea and silk, and the latter of cotton, 
iron, and woollen goods. The import of cotton 
goods from Bombay is rapidly growing, while 
that of Indian opium is falling off, though 
it still remains, next to cotton, the chief 
import, valued at about £4,600,000. The 
trade of Japan is of a somewhat similar character 
to that of China, but its exports are rather 
more varied. It takes £8,619,000, chiefly 
cotton and woollen fabrics, iron, and machinery, 
from Great Britain, but it only exports 
to it about £4,200,000. Its chief export 
trade is with the United States and with 
China. 

Turning south, we come to the tropical British 
dependency of North Borneo, administered by 
a chartered company, chiefly producing sago, 
rice, gums, coffee, timber, apices, gambier, gutta- 
percha, tapioca, and tobacco. Adjacent to it on 
the north-west are the sultanate of Brunei and 
the district of Sarawak, which, in addition to 
their specially tropical products, are said to be 
rich in minerals, especially coal. Off the coast 


of Borneo lies the little island of Labuan, which 
seems likely to become an important naval 
station in the East Indian Archipelago. Last 
among our purely tropical settlements in the 
eastern seas must be mentioned New Guinea, 
with its still undeveloped resources, waiting 
the help of coloured labour. 

Passing across the Pacific we find many islands 
belonging to the British empire. There is an 
export trade with these in copra, guano, sugar, 
and fruit, and an import trade in hardware, 
machinery, drapery, bread-stuffs, and timber, 
principally with Great Britain and her colonies, 
which has been encouraged by the new sca-routo 
between Vancouver and Australia and New 
Zealand. In view of the piercing of Central 
America by a canal, our West India possessions 
are admirably placed for sharing in the transit 
trade that would spring up. The competition 
of the beet-sugar of Europe rendered these 
islands less valuable than they were, but the 
removal of the sugar bounties has given them 
more hope. Besides sugar they export cocoa, 
cinchona, tea, coffee, and fibres, while their 
trade in fruit is rapidly developing. The total 
trade of British West India amounts to about 
£16,000,000, over one-quarter with Great 
Britain. On the South American continent 
there is oidy one piece of country under the 
British flag— British Guiana, and it is the only 
part of South America secure against disorder. 
Its trade, similar to that of the West Indies, 
amounts to nearly four millions sterling — - 
£1,700,000 with the mother country. With 
the whole of South America the trade of Great 
Britain was in 1909 about £95,000,000, having 
increased considerably during the last decade. 
The chief exports are animal products and 
wheat, in exchange for cottons, woollens, iron, 
and machinery. 

We come last to the three great colonial 
settlements of the British empire in the projier 
sense of the term — Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa. Canada covers an area of 
3,745,000 square miles, but the northern 
portions of it can hardly be regarded as habitable 
by people of European extraction. Its popula- 
tion is about 7,185,000, and since the opening 
up of the western portions it has been rapidly 
growing, swollen as it is by an annual addition 
of about 100,000 to 300,000 immigrants. Its 
total trade has now reached the amount of 
£142,000,000, Great Britain and the United 
States both sharing in it largely. Its chief 
exports are wheat, timber, cattle, dairy produee, 
fish, and minerals, including gold. Its imports 
are largely manufactured articles, of which 
it took in 1909 from Great Britain about 
£15,000,000. Off the coast of Canada is the 
oldest British colony, Newfoundland. It has 
only one industry of any commercial value, and 
that is fishing. Its exports are almost entirely 
marine produce, amounting to over £ 1 , 800,000 
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sterling* Compared with Canada, the commer- 
cial development of Australasia has been 
remarkably rapid. With a population of only 
0,116,000 it has a trade of £154,000,000, 
of which about £85,000,000 is with the 
United Kingdom. The British imports into 
Australasia embrace nearly every article of home 
manufacture, iron (wrought and un wrought), 
cutlery, woollen goods, apparel, hatodashery, 
cotton and linen goods, machinery, paper, books, 
chemicals, and spirits. In exchange Australasia 
exports gold, copper, lead, wool, meat, wheat, 
hides, timber, butter, and wine. Australasia 
is the great supplier of wool for the textile 
industries of Great Britain. Of the total imports 
of wool into the United Kingdom in 1910 
amounting to 803,295,083 lbs., 504,197,893 
lbs. came from Australasia. 

Africa, though on its northern shores for cen- 
turies past taking an important share in the 
trade of the Mediterranean, has only begun to 
develop commercially of recent years. Settle- 
ments have been made by various European 
nations along its western and eastern coasts, and 
in all that j>ortion of the interior which is suited 
for Eurojtean colonisation. Great Britain has 
now, since the war of 1 899-1902, the greater part 
of the continent south of lat. 10°, including 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, 
the Transvaal, and an extensive territory north 
and west of these. The external commerce of 
Cape Colony amounted in 1909 to £64,000,000, 
of which £53,200,000 was with the United 
Kingdom ; while that of Natal, the Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal together was 
about £74,000,000, nearly £47,000,000 being 
with the mother country. The principal ex- 
ports of this region arc gold, diamonds, wool, 
ostrich feathers, hair, hides, and grain. We 
also hold Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone in the north-west, 
with a trade amounting to about £17,000,000 ; 
while our large settlement in the east, including 
the protectorate of Uganda, Somaliland, and 
Zanzibar, provides the remainder of the total 
export and import trade of British Africa, 
excluding Egypt, roughly estimated at over 
£170,000,000, of which about, two -thirds is 
with the United Kingdom, and a further part 
with other British possessions. The trade of 
the territories along the Mediterranean shore 
is also important. The exports and imports 
of Egypt amount to about £49,000,000: the 
export of cotton and cotton seed being about 
£22,000,000 ; cereals, beans, and tobacco 
making up the other chief commodities. The 
trade of Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco makes up 
another £46,000,000 ; cereals, wine, sheep, 
and cattle being the chief exports. The rest 
of the trade on the oast and west coasts may 
be roughly estimated at £21,000,000. 

Of all this vast commerce circulating in 
the world, England is the centre. Not merely 


does she pass through her ports a larger pro- 
portion of that commerce than any other 
country, but her ships carry more commerce 
than those of all the other countries of the 
world put together. She has also supplied 
most of the capital for developing railway 
communications in India, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia, and thereby brought vast 
territories into touch with commercial enterprise. 
England has no doubt had great natural advan- 
tages. Her climate has facilitated continuous 
work, her soil supplied her mineral wealth, 
her insular position safeguarded her ; but it is 
the intelligence, energy, and courage of her 
people that have won for her in the past a 
commercial supremacy unique in the worlds 
history (see Commerce, British ; Commerce). 
This supremacy is now, however, threatened, and 
attention is being earnestly directed towards 
maintaining it, better commercial education and 
tariff reform being discussed with that object. 

[Brassey’s Naval Annual . — Cotton and Payne, 
Colonies and Dependencies . — Dilke, Problems of 
Greater Britain . — Keltie, J. S., Applied Geo- 
graphy . — Mahan, Capt. A. T., The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History and The Influence of Sea Power 
upon French Revolution and Empire . — Parkin, 
G. R., Imperial Federation. — Payne, E. J. f History 
of European Colonies . — Lucas, Hist. Geography 
qf the British Colonies. — Conner, Commercial 
Geography . — Reel us, E., Geographic Universelle . — 
Seeley, J., Expansion of England. — Statesman & 
Year Book. — Strachey, Sir J., India . — G. G. 
Chisholm, Commercial Geography . — Zehden, Com- 
mercial Geography t tr. F. Muirhead.] a. k. a 

GEOMETRICAL RATIO ok PROGRES- 
SION. Three or more quantities are in geo- 
metrical progression when, as in cases of sums 
of money at compound interest, each after the 
first is equal to the preceding one multiplied by 
some constant factor. For example, 1, 3, 9, 
27, when the constant factor or 1 ‘common 
ratio,” as it is called, is 3, and 100, 101, 
102 t J-u-, 103^#-^, when the common ratio is 
1 are in geometrical progression. Malthus, 
who maintained that food could only be increased 
in an Arithmetical Ratio (q.v.), observed that 
since any number of pairs of human beings can 
each have as many children as one pair, the 
population of a country, if it were regulated by 
procreative power alone, would be multiplied in 
oach successive equal interval of time by a 
constant factor, or, to put it more shortly, 
would “ increaso in a geometrical ratio.” The 
point of Maltlius’s comparison of the two ratios 
lies in the fact that if food could only be 
increased in an arithmetical progression, the 
addition which could be made to its production 
in a given period would never grow, while if 
population increased in a geometrical progres- 
sion, the addition wliioh would be made to the 
number of mouths in the same period would 
constantly be growing. For eighty years after 
Malthus first wrote, the population of Great 
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Britain continued to grow in a geometrical 
progression, the censuses showing that, roughly 
Bpeaking, it multiplied itself by 1 T W every ten 

yean. 

[Todhunter's Algebra. — Mai thus. Essay on the 
Principle of Population, bk. i. ch. i. and elsewhero 
throughout. Though Mai thus was doubtless the 
first to apply the phrase “arithmetical progression ” 
to the increase of food, he was not, of course, the 
first to apply the phrase “ geometrical progression ” 
to the growth of population. It is e.g. suggested 
by the opening of the article on population in 
the Encyclopedic, and is actually used by Voltaire 
( Dictionnaire philosophique in (Euvres completes, 
vol. xx., p. 253).] s. c. 

GERANDO, Joseph Maria, Baron de 
(1772-1842), was born at Lyons and died at 
Paris. His life, especially in his youth, was 
full of dramatic incidents. He was on the eve 
of taking orders when the massacres of Septem- 
ber 1792 deterred him from this step. He 
retired to Lyons and sided against the Conven- 
tion when that city was besieged in 1793. 
Wounded, imprisoned, and condemned to death, 
he still contrived to escape and to find a refuge 
in Savoy. He returned to France after the 
amnesty, and joined the army as a private 
(chasseur A cheval). While he w as in garrison 
at Colmar he competed (in 1799) fora prize 
offered by the Institute. He gained the prize; 
and the jury, astonished that a common soldier 
should have won such a distinction, begged, 
with success, that he might be transferred to 
Paris. He rapidly rose to high position ; he 
became secretary -general in the office of the 
ministry of the interior. In this post 
he remained eight years ; he then be- 
came a counsellor of state — a dignity of 
which the Restoration did not deprive him — 
and in 1830 a peer of France. In 1819 and 
1820 he had given a course of lectures on 
administrative law. Moral science was the 
study which he preferred. In 1806 he had 
been elected to the Academy of moral and politi- 
cal science ; and when, in 1832, this section of 
the Institute, which had been suppressed in 
1816 , was reconstituted, he was restored to the 
position in it he had formerly held. We shall 
pass by his philosophical works, and even those 
connected with the moral sciences, and shall 
refer only to the one of them which deals with 
political economy, that entitled De la bienfai- 
wnce publique, 4 vols. 8vo, 1839, a powerful 
book, dealing with a wide range of subjects but 
somewhat diffuse, the writer having covered too 
much ground in his work. There was no 
question that he was competent to deal with 
these subjects, having administered the Blind 
Asylum for thirty-five years. He had also 
taken part in many charitable associations, 
for savings, mutual help, etc., in which his 
assistance had been very valuable. 

His other works of the same class were : Tableau 


des sociUte et des institutions religieuses , chart* 
tables et de Men public de Londres , 1 vol. 
12mo, 1824. — Le visiteur des pauvres, 1820-1837. 
Of this there have been several editions, aud 
the work received the prix Monty on from the 
French Academy. — De VHucationdes sourds-muets 
de naissance , 2 vols. 8vo, 1827, and finally Des 
progris de V Industrie dans leur rapport avec U 
bien-$tre, physique et moral , de la classe ouvri&re , 
which received a prize from the Socitti industrielle 
of Mulhouse, 1841-45, and lias gone through several 
editions. a. c. f. 

GERMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* “ Political economy in Germany 
up to the present time has been a foreign 
science. ... It was imported from England 
and France as a ready-made commodity, and 
the German professors and those who taught it 
remained no more than scholars. ” This oft- 
quoted expression from Karl Marx’s Ztes Kapital 
(vol. i. appendix) is on the whole justified, if 
applied to the period since Adam Smith, but 
does not correctly apply to pre-Smith ian times, 
when the economic precepts termed collectively 
“tho cameral sciences” (see Cameualistio 
Science) formed a distinct doctrine not till 
later affected by any foreign influence. 

The “cameral sciences” (from camera , 
chamber, in particular the chamber in which 
the revenue and expenditure of the sovereign 
were administered) had a wider scope than 
the political, or “national” economy ( Volks- 
wirthschaftsUhre) of the present day. In the 
narrower sense, as cameral science proper, the 
study comprised merely the financial adminis- 
tration just mentioned ; in its wider sense it 
embraced not only the doctrines relating to the 
administrative measures for the public welfare, 
but also the technical side of production, e.g, 
agriculture, mining, technology, commerce, etc. 
The immediate object of the cameral sciences 
was to educate a competent staff of state officials. 
When absolute government was supplanted by 
English constitutional ideas the cameral sciences 
retreated in their turn before political economy 
as represented by Adam Smith. Survivals of 
them exist nevertheless in Germany up to the 
present day. Established as it was by the 
Golden Bull of 1356, territorial sovereignty in 
Germany did not attain to full development till 
after the peace of Westphalia (1648). Hence 
it was only since this last date that cameral 
science caine forward as an independent body 
of doctrine. In more ancient times it is treated 
as a supplement to jurisprudence. 

Hence also it results that the history of pol- 
itical economy in Germany falls into four main 
sections : — I. the period before the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War; II. the interval between the 
Thirty Years’ War and Adam Smith ; HI. from 
Adam Smith'up to 1896 ; IV. see App., p. 874. 

I. The period before the end of the Thirty 
Years' War (1648). — Germany during the 
middle ages presents a state of affairs re- 
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gembling that of other European countries. 
It is only among the exponents of Canon 
Law that we meet with disquisitions on 
economic relations. The standpoint corre- 
sponds to the theological basis of the main 
doctrine. Natural economics are more pleasing 
in the sight of God than economics based on 
money. The encroachments of the latter are 
to be opposed by severe usury laws (see In- 
terest). Germany has no teacher in this line 
who overtops his fellows, as, for example, France 
has in her Bishop Oresme (died 1382). 

With the approach of modern times and the 
victorious advance of monetary economics, a 
ohange also took place in theory. The Human- 
ists (see Humanism), as adherents of absolute 
government copied from classic ideals, discussed 
the means by which that system of government, 
as opposed to the feudal organisation of society, 
could be established, putting forward views akin 
to the mercantilism of a later age (see Mercan- 
tile System). This holds good for the Insti- 
tutio principle christiani of Erasmus, translated 
under the title of Unlerwcisung eines frummen 
und christlichen Fiirsten (1521), which is the 
iirst independent work on those matters. It 
if* dedicated to Charles V. mid culminates in 
the advice that a sovereign should follow a 
thrifty regime, and, in the event of his needing 
a tribute, should in the first place levy it on 
the goods of foreign merchants. There can be 
no doubt that this work was a material incen- 
tive to the scheme brought forward in the 
imperial diet in the winter of 1522-23 for 
consolidating the imperial customs. It pro- 
posed to encircle the empire, including the 
Netherlands but excluding Switzerland, with a 
customs line and a duty of 4 per cent ad valorem 
on imports and exports. The project was 
defeated through the opposition of the mercan- 
tile interest in the imperial towns. 

The reformers, especially Luther, contribute 
with more or less discursiveness to the discus- 
sion of theeoonomio situation, without, however, 
showing any marked originality. They hold a 
kind of middle position between the standpoint 
of canon law and that of the mercantilism of 
territorial sovereignty. 

A somewhat lively literary controversy, 
chiefly conducted by jurists, arose towards the 
middle of the 16th century respecting the 
currency. The question whether coins should 
be minted at their fall nominal value, or at 
less than their full nominal value in metal, 
was the apple of discord in a semi-official paper 
war, which became celebrated, between the 
two branches, Emestian and Albertian, of the 
princely house of Saxony (1530). The reign of 
the most remarkable territorial sovereign of his 
time, the Elector Augustus of Saxony (1553-86), 
soon after gave occasion for several more im- 
portant economic works, notably Yon Ossa # s 
PnuUtUia regnativa (written 1556, published 


1607). More than a century later (1717) it 
was republished by Thomasius and made the 
basis of his economic lectures. 

Special mention under this period may 
further be made of Obrkcht, professor of law 
at Strassburg, with his posthumous work (1617) 
entitled Fimff unterschiedliche secreta politica 
von Anstellung und Vermehrung guter Policey, 
etc., in which he urges the necessity of a fund 
of money (cerarium sanctum) for the sovereign, 
and proposes to connect with it a system of 
fire insurance. He also discusses a special 
institution to provide for children ( cerarium 
lilxtrorum) on almost modern insurance princi- 
ples. The names of the chief originator of 
the so-called “ Hausvceter literature” of rural 
economy — T. Colerus (( Economia mralis et 
dome.8tica f 1591-1605), of the jurist T. Bornitz 
(l)e rerum svjficientia in republica et civitale 
procuranda , 1625), and of the professor of law 
at Tubingen and subsequently at Ingolstadt, 
Chr. Behold (Dc oerario, 1620), also deserve 
mention, the two latter being more or less ency- 
clopaedic in treatment. A transition between 
this and the next period is afforded by K. 
KLOCK, whose book tie coitirilrtdionibiis (1634), 
written during the Thirty Years* War, contains 
a detailed and rather advanced theory of taxa- 
tion, in which some attempt is made to 
construct a progressive system. 

II. The period between the Thirty Years * 
War and Adam Smith (1648-1790). — Seldom 
has it ever befallen a nation to experience an 
overthrow, both in its internal and external 
relations, similar to that which Germany 
sustained between 1618 and 1648. Prosperity 
was annihilated and the nation lacerated to 
death. The lead in politics and culture was 
henceforward, for centuries, surrendered to the 
western states of Europe. It was no easy task 
which confronted territorial sovereignty, the 
principle of which had, since the peace of West- 
phalia, been made one of the essential parts of 
the imperial constitution. The land laid waste 
had to be brought into cultivation again, and, 
for this purpose, had to be re-populated, and 
the state debt incurred by the war to be 
liquidated. Scientific skill was called in to 
help. The theory of administration or cameral 
science, which at that period was attaining its 
full development, thus became on one side a 
theory of agriculture ; on another, a policy of 
population ; on a third, a science of state 
revenue, or finance. And hence there grew up 
the composite title under which, from the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, these subjects 
were taught at the universities, viz. “economic, 
police, and especially cameral science ” ( Oekona - 
mische Polizei - und (besondere) Cameral-tois- 
senschaft ). 

The science split into two “confessions, 11 
corresponding to the religious dualism of the 
empire. There was a Catholic branch, group* 
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mg itself around the house of the Ilapsburgs ; 
and a Protestant branch, the central force of 
which gradually developed together with the 
growing ascendency of the Hohenzollerns, 

In the Catholic group the sectarian character 
is less prominent. It starts with J. J. Becheti 
(g. v.), whose brilliant work, Politischer Discurs 
von den eigcntlichen Ursachen dee Auf- und 
Abnehmens der Peiche, Slddte und Pcpublikcn , 
etc. (1668), might even to-day be read with 
profit. Dedicated, in the second edition, to 
the emperor, Leopold I., it maintains that 
“die volkreiche und nahrhafle Gemeinc" a 
populous and well nourished community, should 
be the aim of territorial administrative policy. 
Without the means of subsistence there is no 
population ; the converse also holds good that 
without an adequate population there can be no 
proper means of subsistence, since human beings 
are dependent on each other. Hence the states- 
man has impartially to keep in view both these 
poles on which the welfare of the state turns. 
In so doing he must guard against the three 
cardinal foes of well-being, namely monopolium 
(monopolies) ; polypolium (industrial anarchy) ; 
and propolium (usurious forestalling). Becher’s 
proposals for preventive organisation border 
more or less on socialism. He detested mer- 
chants who imported from abroad goods that 
may also be produced at home, and abused them 
roundly as the real “ propolists. ” On the other 
hand, men of business who invested their capital 
in the promotion of native industry seemed to 
him the “ pillars” of society. The whole 
political system ought to be based on true 
religion (Catholicism)* Nevertheless the clergy 
has to stand within, and not without, the 
state, and must be subject to civil law. 
The development of Becher’s ideas is continued 
by F. W. Horneck’s Oesterreich Uber alles 
wann es nur will (1684). One proposition in 
it has become celebrated, viz. 11 it were better 
to give two thalers for a commodity and keep 
them in the country, than to give only one 
which leaves the conn try/* Horneck attaches 
cardinal importance to the industrial inde- 
pendence of his country, and especially with 
regard to France. To compass this he would 
prohibit in general all foreign manufactures, 
and do this without waiting till all the corre- 
sponding industries were started in the country, 
inasmuch as they would at once spring up out 
of the earth. The third of this group was 
W. von Schb5der, author of a book dedicated 
to the Emperor Leopold, FUrdliche Schatz- vmd 
Pent-Kammer (1686). Here highest import- 
ance is ascribed to the financial interest of the 
ruler, which ultimately coincides with the 
national interest. The sentence, “that the 
wealth or the poverty of the country is caused, 
not by import and export of money, but by 
the equilibrium of manufacture ” (op. lix.), is 
characteristic of the writer’s standpoint. This 


I being so, Schroder should not be termed, as hi 
f is by many, e.g. by Roschkk, a strict mercan- 
tilist in the sense of confounding wealth with 
metallic money. There is in fact no “strict** 
mercantilist in this sense amongst the German 
cameralists. 1 

The Protestant section presents a richer, if 
not exactly a more important, literature. At 
the head stands V. L. von Seckendorff ( q.v .), 
whose work Der teutsche Filrslenstaat (1665) is 
written in a strictly Lutheran spirit. The 
Protestant disposition comes out yet more 
keenly in the later work Der Ckristcnstaat 
(1685), which seeks to show “what things in 
church and state are Christian and right, and 
what can be reformed according to the 
principles of Christianity" (t.s. of Protest- 
antism). SockendorfF had set himself the task 
of initiating young statesmen into the theory 
and art of government. His Filrstcnstaat is, 
therefore, essentially didactic in character. 
The leading idea is the coincidence between the 
interest of sovereign and people, whom he 
wished to see as numerous as possible. “The 
greatest treasure of the country consists in 
numbers of well-nourished people." After he 
had spent the chief part of his life in the 
service of the Dukes of Gotha, he was api>ointed 
chancellor of the newly-founded university of 
Halle in the service of the Elector of Branden- 
burg, but died in the same year (1692). In 
the reign of the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick William the Great (1640-1688), a 
violent paper controversy took place concerning 
the excise. It was opened by the work 
Enideckte Qoldgrube in der Accise , by Chr. 
Tentophilus (pseudonym for Tenzel), 1686. 
In it the Great Elector is extolled for keeping 
on foot a standing army ( miles perpetuus) for 
the maintenance of his Protestant supremacy, 
for which the “sweet-tempered, gently-flowing 
excise " was a far more fitting fiscal means than 
the “violent levy." This advice, as we know, 
was not unheeded by the prince. 

Cameral studies underwent an important 
development during the reign of king Frederick 
William I. of Prussia (1713-1740). Although 


i The statement that u wealth Is money" I have come 
across bnt once In the economic literature of Germany, 
vis. in the second of the three pamphlets concerned 
with the currency controversy between the two 
branches of the ruling house of 8axony mentioned 
above (1530). (See pp. 66 and 70 of the new edition 
prepared by W. Lots, Leipzig, 1898.) This little tnust, 
put together merely for controversial purposes, Dot 
Mum . Belangende Antwort und Bericht, etc., is Justly 
stigmatised by Roscher as being “ strikingly ill- written'* 
and “ sophistical," and can in no case rank as represent- 
ing a prevailing tendency of thought It is much more 
common, in cameralistic literature, to find sentences 
apparently postulating identity between wealth and 
population. Yet it would again be incorrect to regard 
this view as especially characteristic of cameralism, ihi 
closer inspection the two notions, wealth and popula- 
tion, are found to be distinct, while they are related as 
reciprocally cause and effect. The wealth or well-being 
of the nation consists in the equilibrium, conditioned 
by progress, of both elements. A .o. 
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no friend to the university system, he held 
that in connection with his reorganisation of 
the Prussian civil service the establishment of 
eameralistic chairs was necessary. The pro- 
fessorship at Halle university was given to 
Gasskk, till then professor of law, while that 
at Frankfurt on the Oder was bestowed on 
Dithmar the historian (1727). From the date 
of the latter’s book, Einleitung in die Ockono- 
mische Folisei- und Cameralwissenschaft (1731), 
the division of subjects indicated by its title re- 
mained unchanged till the time of Sonnenfels. 
Dithmar also was the first to start an economic 
journal in Germany under the title Ockonomische 
Fama (from 1729). 

From this date also specialised tr eatises began 
to appear. J. R. von Rohr (1688-1742) set 
forth " economic ” science, i.e . the theory of 
rural economy, in his Compendiosc Haushallungs- 
bibliolhck . Through his work SUvicuUura 
wcoiwnica (1713), H. C. von Carlowitz became 
the father of the economics of forestry. P. T. 
Makpkrger (1656-1730) achieved in his own 
writings an entire literature of commerce. The 
theory of population found its classic representa- 
tive in T. P. Suss milch (q.v.\ whose famous 
work, Vie gbilliche Ordnung in den Ferander • 
ungen dee menschlichen Ocschlechts (1742), which 
appeared in the reign of Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786), may be looked upon as the pro- 
gramme of that monarch as regards the politics 
of population. Siissmilch takes as his text the 
scriptural injunction, "Be fruitful and multi- 
ply.” The king considered it as "un axiome 
certain, que le nombre des peuples fait la richesse 
des 6tata. # ’ 

Two side channels, one philosophical and one 
statistical, now flow parallel to the main stream 
of the Protestant branch of cam oral science. 

At the head of the former stands Leibnitz, 
who, in his Bedenken von Aufrichlung einer 
Societal in Deutschland zur Aufnahmc derKunste 
und Wisscnschctften (1669), expresses opinions 
in essential agreement with Becher’s economic 
ideas. G. Mokhof, professor at Kiel, reviving 
the old Greek division of practical philosophy 
into ethics, politics, and economics, in his 
large work, Folyhistor (1688 and 1692V treated 
comprehensively of the literature ana history 
of the last-named subject Chr. Tsomasius of 
Halle, in his popular philosophical lectures, 
dealt fully with economic matters, taking as 
his basis the writings of Ossa and SeckendoriT. 
Political economy is specially appreciated by 
Chr. Wolff, at first in his Vemiinftige Ocdanken 
vom gesellschajllichen Leben dvr Menschen (1721), 
and then in his (Economica methodo scicntAfico 
pcrtractataQ. 754), the standpoint being through- 
out a moderate mercantilism. 

The statistical parallel line takes its origin 
in the writings of the father of the history of 
German law, H. Conking (q.v.) of Helmstedt 
(d. 1681). It is continued by G. Sohmkizkl 


(d. 1747), who included in his university 
lectures at Jon a and Halle a collegium politico - 
statisticum , and received further development 
from his pupil, G. Achenwall (q.v., d. 1772) 
at Gottingen, and gained for him, though in- 
appropriately, the sobriquet of a " father oi 
statistics.” He was followed at Gottingen by 
A. Sohlozek, the author of the well-known 
definition, "Statistics are stationary history, 
and history is continuous statistics.” In con- 
trast to the English " political arithmeticians,” 
such as Petty, Graunt, Halley, and others, 
the chief strength of his method lies not in the 
figures "Zahlen,” but in the description in 
words " Wortbeschreibung.” This "Staaten- 
zustandskunde ” (science of the condition of 
states), in its geographical aspects — is further 
developed by Busching (d. 1793). 

It was thus that matters stood in Germany 
when foreign science began to exercise an in- 
fluence on cameral science, which till then had 
moved entirely within its own national limits. 
The movement began in the work of the diplo- 
matist and friend of Frederick the Great, T. F. 
von Bielfeld — Institutions politiques (1760 ; 
German edition entitled Lehrbcgriff der Slants- 
kunst, 1761). This, though destitute of origin- 
ality, was an epoch -making book for Germany, 
inasmuch as it dealt with matters entirely 
outside the range of the cameral sciences of 
that day, and, as it was written in French, 
is exclusively based on French economic works. 
For the first time the German reading public 
became acquainted with such authors as Yauban, 
Melon, Dutot, Forbonnais, etc. From that 
time the influence of foreign writings on 
eameralistic literature became permanent. 

The merit of having united into one syste- 
matic whole the collected antecedent tendencies 
of the Catholic and Protestant sections as well 
as of the later foreign influences, belongs to 
J. H. G. von Justi (d. 1771). Justi had been 
in the employ both of Austria and of Prussia, 
as well as for & time in that of Hanover 
(Gottingen). The earliest of his principal works 
is Staatswirthscha/t (1st ed. 1750) ; his later 
writings are but more comprehensive expositions 
of it Justi follows in general the divisions of 
Ditlimar, but he establishes the science of trade 
or commerce, as a separate sub-division to be 
detached from the science of political adminis- 
tration. To Justi can be traced the scheme, 
which was subsequently carried out in various 
places, of establishing in the German universi- 
ties, not only separate chairs, but entire faculties 
of political economy, with six or seven professors. 
His saying that a state can never be over-peopled 
is well known. In political philosophy hie 
model is Montesquieu, with whose preference 
for the English constitution he is in sympathy. 
English economic literature, ox the other hand, 
was almost entirely unknown 10 him. It was 
reserved for a British citizen, Sir J. Steuabt 
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(g.t>.), a partisan of the house of Stuart, to in- 
troduce a knowledge of it into Germany. He fled 
to the Continent after the battle of’ CuUoden 
(1746), and for a time enjoyed the hospitality 
of the courts of Baden and Wurtemberg. During 
this period Steuart composed the celebrated 
Inquiry , etc., the English edition appearing in 
1767, the German translation (in two versions), 
1769. The work made a great stir, but its 
influence was soon weakened by the intrusion of 
the doctrines of the French Physiocrats. 

The system of the physiocrats could And no 
soil so favourable as that of Germany. What 
proved its special attraction in that country 
was its metaphysical element. At many of 
the smaller German universities, some of which 
are now closed, the chair of philosophy was 
united to thatof thecameral sciences. Quesnay’s 
theories, professing to form a philosophical system 
based on economics, were in striking correspond- 
ence to this arrangement. Great enthusiasm 
arose for the science nouvclle , which became 
known chiefly through the itphennirides du 
cUoyen , published from 1767 onwards (see 
Eph£m6rides). 

At the head of its adherents stood A. 
Schlettwein (q. v.), formerly Privatdoccnt at 
Jena, and in 1763 taken into the service of the 
Margrave Raul F uiedhk h of Baden. Both these 
men entered on the experiment of introducing 
the Impot Unique (q.v.) into some villages of 
Baden (see Mirabeau, V. R., Marquis de). 
The margrave, moreover, was the author of 
the celebrated Abrtgi des principcs d'tconomie 
politique , , which was revised by Du Pont and 
Quesnay, and appeared in the issue for 1772 
of the Bphimirides du citoyen . Schlettwein ’s 
zeal was equalled by that of the state secre- 
tary of Basle, Isaak Isklin (q. v. ) whose 
periodical, Ephemeriden der Mcnschheit was 
started in 1776 as a pendant to the Parisian 
organ similarly named. A prominent position 
among German economists belongs to the pro- 
fessor of military construction at Kassel, J. 
Mauvillon (q.v.) of French descent In his 
Sammlung von Aufsatzen iiber Gegenstande aus 
der StaatsJcunstj Staatsurirthschaft und neuesten 
Staatengeschichte, published in 1776, occurs the 
first use of the terms “ physiocrat ” and physio- 
cratic system,” which were derived from the 
word “ physiocratie,” chosen by Du Pont as the 
title of a collection of essays published by him ; 
Mauvillon challenged any opponents to a public 
contest The glove was taken up by more than 
one, the first to respond being the Kassel pro- 
fessor, C. W. Dohm, in an article which 
appeared in the Deutsches Museum for 1778, en- 
titled Ueber das physiokratische System , followed 
in 1780 by Von Pfeifer’s Der Anti-physiokrat , 
etc. On behalf of the system then appeared 
K , F. Furstenau Verswch einer Apologie des 
physiokratischen Systems (1779) ; E. Springer 
Usher das physiokratische System (1780) ; also 


Mauvillon’s own Physiokratische Briefs an den 
Hcrrn Professor Dohm (1780). A middle posi- 
tion was taken up by G. A. Will, Versuch iiber 
die Physiokratie , derm GeschicJUc, Ditcratur , 
Inhalt und Worth (1782). The contest, which 
was conducted in the most chivalrous manner, 
had no favourable issuo for the system. Its 
fall was brought about less by the arguments 
of its opponents than by the rapidly increasing 
preponderance of the doctrine of Adam Smith. 

Specially noteworthy among the opponents 
of the Physiocrats is J. von Sonnknfels 
(q.v.) } professor of financial and political science 
at Vionna from 1763. He borrowed his 
arguments from Quesnay’s vehement French 
opponent, Forbonnais, and entered the lists 
more especially against the Imp6t Unique. 
The belief in the desirability of the maximum 
increase of imputation, which had been, by the 
teaching of the Physiocrats, thrust more into 
the background, emerges with renewed energy 
in Sonneufcls. The measure of the population 
in a state is set, not by the means of subsist- 
ence, but by the opportunities for employment. 
Tho increase of the tatter is accordingly the 
duty of the statesman. Sonnenfels distinguished 
two kinds of balance in trade, the “ numerical,” 
or monetary, balance, and “the balance of 
advantage,” i.e. the balance of employment. 
The one can be active while the other is passive. 
If e.g . Austria and Portugal exchange linen to 
the value of £2,500,000 for diamonds to the 
value of only £2,000,000, the numerical batanco 
is unfavourable to Austria, but the balance of 
advantage is favourable. To Sonnenfels also 
is due a new classification of economic subjects, 
indicated already in the title of his principal 
work — Grundsdtze der Polizei , llandlung und 
Finanz (Principles of Police, Commerce, and 
Finance, 1st ed. 1765). The science of police 
was to detach the branch dealing with the 
measures for the public welfare, and to confine 
itself to the doctrines relating to the mainten- 
ance of the public safety. The former should 
bo included in the science of commerce, by 
which arrangement that science is made to 
embrace approximately the same subjects which 
in our days are dealt with by political economy. 
What was hitherto cameral science proper 
became the science of finance. This is essenti- 
ally the classification as now used in the German 
universities. 

Towards the end of the 18th century politi- 
cal economy in Germany becomes a chaos first 
cleared in the 19th century by the victorious 
advance of the doctrines of Adam Smith. 
Original thinkers like Justus M5ser went their 
own way, but without producing any abiding 
influence. Others, such as J. Beckmann of 
Gottingen (q.v.) t Jung-Stilling of Heidelberg 
(subsequently of Marburg), kept firm to the 
old cameralistio pattern, setting forth the 
doctrine in its completeness, ue. inclusive of 
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technical methods of production, such as the 
theory of rural economy, forestry, mining, 
technology, and trade, and for this purpose 
compiling countless text-books. Others again 
followed Sonnenfels. The remainder were 
divided into adherents of the Physiocrats, 
and adherents of Adam Smith. The teaching 
of the latter in particular made irresistible 
progress through its popularisation in the trans- 
lated treatises of the French writer J. B. Say. 

Cameral science, nevertheless, as already 
stated, has even at the present day not dis- 
appeared from Germany. In the south German 
states the cameraiistic career is still a separate 
career in the state service, and for the prepara- 
tion of its candidates the universities of Munich 
and Tubingen have special independent econo- 
mic faculties ; while elsewhere the subjects in 
question come under the jurisdiction of the 
faculties of philosophy or. jurisprudence. The 
technological branches moreover are studied at 
polytechnical academics, as well as at special 
schools for agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
commerce. Modern political economy in Ger- 
many shows, however, still many traces of its 
past. Even though the cpigonous attempt of 
Th. Schmalz, professor at Berlin, to infuse 
new life into camcral science by infusing physio- 
cratic doctrine into it failed {Encyclopddie der 
Kamcralv'isscnschaft, 2nd ed. 1319), yet the 
manuals of Rau of Heidelberg (d. 1870) stand 
with one foot in the old cameral science and 
the other in Adam Smith’s doctrine. This 
also holds good as to Baumstark of Greifswald 
(d. 1889), who has been called “the last 
of the oameralists ” ( Kameralistische Encyclo- 
pddie, 1835). At the present time, however, 
during the 19 th century, the Smith -Say tend- 
ency has prevailed in academic chairs and in 
the opinion of the public at large, and 
accordingly Karl Marx’s assertion, quoted at 
the introduction to this article, respecting 
this period is, upon the whole, correct During 
quite recent years political economy in Germany 
and Austria has taken an independent flight, 
and has exercised a most powerful influence 
over modern thought in other countries. 

[Julius K&utz, Die geschichtliche EntvncMung 
der National - OeJconomik und ihrer Literatur , 
Wien, 1860. — Wilhelm Koscher, Oeschichte der 
National - Oekonomik in Deutschland, Miinchen, 
1874. — Gustav Marchet, Studien Uber die Entwick - 
lung der Vervxdhmgslehre in Deutschland von der 
aweiten HtUftc des 17 bis zum Ends des 18 Jahrhun - 
derts, Miinchen, 1885. Also the other standard 
works on the history of political economy.] a. 0. 

III. The period from Adam Smith (1790) 
to 1896. — Though the Wealth of Nations 
was translated 1 into German by Johann 
Friedrich Schiller (not the poet) as soon as it 
appeared, its influence in Germany and Austria 
was very inconsiderable till the end of the 
1 This translation is in 2 vols. VoL i. 1776 ; ii. 1778. 


century. The most enlightened university 
of the day was that of Gottingen in Hanover ; 
and the Goltinger Gelehrle A nzeigen (10th 
March and 5th April 1777), while it declared 
the book to be of great value, pronounced 
against its chief conclusions, especially in 
regard to economic policy. The statesmen 
of the time, when they troubled themselves 
about economic principles at all, inclined to 
the Physiocrats, till the shock of the French 
Revolution discredited everything French. But 
in 1817 Adam Muller, whose bias was against 
Adam Smith, speaks of him notwithstanding 
as “the greatest writer of all times in political 
economy " ; and Miiller nine years before had 
written against him in the tone of one who 
recognises his great and increasing power. 
Under Adam Smith, lie says, “the science 
of national economy was no longer directed 
to a speculative examination of the resources 
of the state, but to a continual increase of 
the same in practice.” In fact the man 
and the book were in Germany identified 
with the active pursuit of wealth as an 
end in itself. The condition of things de- 
scribed ri Fichte's Closed State (1800k the 
eager competition for material riches ail the 
world over, is regarded as Smith’s ideal and 
aim. Garve, the popular philosopher, had 
popularised Adam Smith by presenting the 
public with a new translation (1794), and the 
Scottish economist was already creating a school 
in Germany. He had become to economics what 
Kant was to philosophy. The Prussian states- 
men of the war of liberation were his followers 
to a great extent in finance. Many professors 
were with him. Professor Christian Jakob 
Kraus of Konigsberg (1753-1807) carried his 
devotion even to the copying of literary peculi- 
arities. Professor Georg Sartorius of Got- 
tingen (1766-1828) departed from his master 
mainly in the matter of economic policy ; he 
insisted on a number of exceptions to the prin- 
ciple of “natural liberty." Professor August 
Ferdinand Luder (1760-1819) at first con- 
tented himself with discursive illustration of 
Smith's doctrines from books of travel and 
statistics, with too little regard to the facts of 
his own country, but fell by degrees into a 
scepticism which was as exaggerated as his 
earlier faith. Hufeland (1760-1817), Lotz 
1771-1838), Soden (1754-1831), and Jakob 
1759-1827), were little more than intelligent 
popularisers. As Garve’s economics were con- 
nected with the philosophy of Wolff, the 
economics of Jakob were connected with the 
philosophy of Kant, of which he was an ardent 
defender. The influence of Fichte and Hegel 
on the progress of economics was slow to 
reveal itself. 

The melancholy which accompanied the 
political depression of Germany in the early 
years of the 19th century, and which i# shown 
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not only by Fichte’s Closed Slate (1800), but by 
books like Der ge&unkenc Menschenwerlh (anon. 
1804), gave place to a manlier spirit after the 
war of liberation ; there is an improved tone 
even in economics. The text-book of Rau, the 
Heidelberg professor (1792-1870), showed an 
activity of mind which was above mere repro- 
duction of English writings, while the said 
writings, not only of Smith but of his suc- 
cessors, were really better known and better 
utilised than before. So important was Rau’s 
Lehrbuch (1826) that it may be said to have 
held the field in spite of much criticism till 
Professor Adolf Wagner in our own time 
attempted to re-edit it, and then found he 
must re-write it. The features characteristic 
of German economics in its early period are not 
altogether absent in Rau. Economic books 
were largely written for the practical statesmen 
of Germany and not for the economic students, 
or even the statesmen of the world in general. 
Rau's book is partly written, like the old 
kameroUist ische Lehj'biicher, for working politi- 
cians and diplomatists. But it contains also 
theoretical economics of a wider range ; and its 
criticisms of the past are largely founded on 
really economic arguments, not as in what is 
called the “romantic” school largely on appeals 
to sentiment. At the same time it seems hardly 
fair to attach the name romantic to the works 
of men like Adam Miller (1779-1829), when 
we consider that the romantic school in litera- 
ture is on the whole in sympathy with the ideas 
of the French Revolution, and this “romantic 
school” in economics is in reaction against them. 

From the peace of 1815 we may trace three 
lines of development in German economics, the 
theoretical, the historical, and the socialistic, 
though the lines sometimes cross each other. 
After Rau on the field of theory the work of 
Von Thunen (1780-1850) is most important. 
In Der isolirte Stoat (1826) Von Thunen 
published investigations on the theory of rent 
substantially at one with the theory of Ricardo, 
but worked out independently. His conception 
is not, as the title might suggest, that of an 
ideal state, but of a theoretical simplification 
of the conditions of inquiry. The effect is 
shown, theoretically, of different distances of 
equally fertile zones of land from the town as 
their centre, when all outside influences arc con- 
ceived to be removed. The influence of situa- 
tion on rent is thus presented in a figure which 
shows how nearly the abstract method may 
approach the pictoriaL Von Thunen himself 
attached even more importance to his theory of 
natural wages, described by him mathematically 
as the square root of ap where a is the neces- 
saries of life and p the product of capital and 
labour. Wages are fiot simply necessaries, 
but should increase with the product. Von 
Thiinen is sometimes claimed as a socialist, but 
his attitude was rather that of a landowner, 


who was very advanced in his social pro- 
gramme, but could not altogether forget his 
own order. 

Hermann (1795-1868), the Bavarian minis- 
ter, was in one respect more worthy than even 
Von Thiinen to rank beside the great English 
and French economists. His Staatswirthscha/l - 
lichc Untermchungen (1882) cover all branches 
of purely economic theory, and there is hardly 
any part of the subject on which he has not 
left fruitful suggestion. Like Von Thunen, he 
showed how a practical man could reason 
abstractly, though it may perhaps be a sign of 
a practical bent that in his book he devotes 
most space to production. He makes a dear 
distinction between matters technical and 
matters economical. He dwells on “subjec- 
tive ” aspects of goods and wealth that were 
afterwards brought into prominence by the 
Austrian school. The distinction of consumer’s 
capital from productive capital, and joint action 
from collective action, the analysis of the 
various elements in cost, and ol‘ employer’s 
profits, and the relation of cost to price and to 
value, are very characteristic. The second 
half of his book is indeed largely a treatise on 
value, as was said of the whole of Ricardo’s. 
There is perhaps no single German economic 
work that leaves on its readers so deep an im- 
pression of strength as Hermann’s ; and yet it 
would be hard to say in what particular his 
work effected a profound change in economic 
speculation. Until Professor Marshal] paid 
him due recognition, Hermann’s name was 
little known by English economists, Ban- 
field being in this respect a notable excep- 
tion. 

Since Hermann, there has no doubt been 
much theoretical work done in Germany, but 
it has as a rule taken the shape of monographs, 
as of Mangoldt on Unlemehmergetvinn, 
Schaffle on Ausschlieszende Abaatzverholtnisse , 
or else it has occurred incidentally in the 
course of a treatise perhaps headed Folks- 
wirthschaftsleJvrc , but containing more of his- 
tory, statistics, and politics than of abstract 
reasoning. In Austria, on the contrary, ex- 
cellent theoretical work of the old type is being 
done, and it began in a reaction against the 
German historical school of political economy. 
Between this historical school and the theoreti- 
cal we may take men like List as occupying 
a midway position. After Nebenius (1784* 
1857), List (1789-1846) has the chief merit of 
persuading the states, and sections of states, to 
adopt free trade within their borders and a 
uniform tariff outwards, — to institute in othei 
words & customs union (Zollvbkbin). Baden, 
and more effectively Prussia, led the way ; and 
between 1828 and 1852 the Zollverein had 
drawn nearly all the minor states into its fold. 

This movement is in many ways to be com- 
pared with the Rogifoh agitation the 
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oora laws and for free trade. Yet the 
Zollverein secured only what England had 
possessed for some centuries, and the United 
Kingdom since 1707 and 1800 ; there was to 
be free trade within, and a uniformity in the 
protective duties against the foreigner. List 
was a powerful advocate of both domestic free 
trade and protection against the foreigner. He 
agreed with Cobden and Bright in desiring 
that “political economy should descend from 
the studies of the learned, from the chairs of 
the professors, from the cabinets of the states- 
men, into the counting houses of the men of 
business, the offices of public servants, the 
dwellings of the landowners, the county meet- 
ings of the agriculturists, — to become the 
common property of all educated citizens” 
(National- Sy stern). But this must not be a 
political economy for the whole world, as it 
universal }>eace had been already established. 
Till political strife has ceased, it will be 
needful for political economy to be national 
and not cosmopolitan. A protective system 
will develop the “productive powers” of each 
several natiou, and fit it better for the ulti- 
mate state of brotherhood and peace and uni- 
versal free trade. Political economy should 
be much more the study of these productive 
powers than, as hitherto, the study of exchange 
and value. Like A. Comte, List had his lair 
of the three stages, and he made some show 
of justifying it from history. 

List was, however, not a good representative 
of the rising historical school. The historical 
school, of which the main position is that all 
economical doctrino is relative to the particular 
epochs in which it ap]>ears, and has little or 
nothing in it permanent or true for all times, 
was better represented by ScbOn, Hildebrand, 
Schaffle, Rosen EH, and Kniea. Whether it win 
claim descent from Savigny and the jurists, 
or only from Gervinus and the historians, is 
a question which need not be decided here. 
It is discussed by Carl Menger (Methode der 
Soeialurisscrischqften, 1888, bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
(see Historical School). 

Since the time of Hermann some of the 
best work done in Germany, even in theory, 
has been done by adherents of this school, and 
this shows the elasticity of their chief principle. 
Schiiffle has written on Exclusive rights of Sale 
(1867), L. von Stein on finance and adminis- 
tration (I860), Knies on money (1878 seq.). 
Very significant too is the presence in such a 
book as Roscher s Political Economy of the 
old economio discussions of capital, wages, 
profits, rent, and taxation. Even the extreme 
section treat the theory of the currency and 
money as comparatively fixed and permanent, 
and the Malthusian law of population is so 
treated on the whole by Roscher, RUmelin, 
and Wagner. There are in faot at least three 
groups, which may be called a right, a left, 


and a centre. Roscher and Schiifile, belonging 
to the right, use deduction freely ; Rosleh, 
Held, Nasse, less often ; Schmoller and Bren- 
tano would fain avoid it altogether, though 
(like Thorold Rogers in our own country) 
they are not able to preserve complete con- 
sistency. As was said above (article A. Comte 
and English Early Economic History), the 
historical economists are really historians who 
have studied economics rather than economists 
pur sang ; and this appears especially in the 
left and centre, — in the historical work of 
Schmoller, Ochenkowsky, and Nasse. 

The difficulty of preserving the threefold 
classification of German economists appears 
when we come to deal with the Socialists of 
the Chair. Such a prominent writer as 
Adolf Wagner or Colm or Riimelin might 
find a place among either the socialists or 
the historical economists. The same might 
be said of Lange, who wrote the host book 
on John S. Mill then published (1866), Mill 
having been known in Germany much better 
by his Logic than by his Political Economy . 
Wagner’s work, besides his discussions of 
taxation and finance, owes much of its value 
to his constant sense of the bearings of law and 
philosophy on economical questions. He does 
not go so far as Schallle and others in claim- 
ing that economics itself should be an ethical 
science ; and liis commendations of Marshall’s 
Principles would show that he is not far from 
the purely theoretical point of view. In fact 
the division into three schools is logically 
defective, though practically convenient It 
may serve to point out (1) the men, compara- 
tively few in Germany, who have confined them- 
selves mainly to abstract theory ; (2) the men 
who, without entirely abandoning theory, have 
looked more to concrete economic facts, espe- 
cially of past ages ; and (8) the men who use 
both history and theory to support a political 
scheme — the active intervention of the state in 
economic movements. Instead of being ex- 
clusive, the principles of the three classes are 
tenable together. 

Socialism, as representing not only a conflict 
of doctrine with doctrine in universities and 
in the book mart, but almost necessarily a 
struggle with the government of the day, 
has had a much more exciting history than 
orthodox and historical economics. Fichte, 
who was, with reservations, a socialist (see 
Fichte), contrived to avoid this political con- 
flict ; and his philosophical successors were 
even farther from danger. But the Hegelians 
of the left, — Marx, Lassalle, Engels, more 
particularly, — took an active part in political 
agitation on the side of socialism ; and their 
combination of politioal and intellectual au- 
dacity made them a formidable power. 

As the school of abstract theory drew 
inspiration from Adam Smith and his followers, 
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the socialists were inspired by the writings 
of Owen and Read, Thompson and Gray, 
but not to the same extent. The influence 
of the French revolution of 1848, and of 
the corresponding movements in Germany, 
was probably much greater ; and the intel- 
lectual armoury of the socialists was fur- 
nished very largely by Ricardo, alroady 
known to the Germans in Baum stark’s 
translation (1837). 

Karl Marx, in his Manifest (1848) and 
Lohnarbeit (1849), maintained the doctrine 
that wages are, and must be, simply the 
cost price of living, and — though this is more 
clearly brought out in the Kapital (1867) — 
that the gains of capital are due to a production 
by the labourer for which no wages are paid. 
That wages mean bare necessaries, and value 
is cost price, are doctrines that may be drawn 
from Ricardo with a fair appearance of reason. 
On this foundation Marx raises liis doctrine 
of surplus value : it means that under threat of 
starvation workmen produce for the employer 
more than is enough for their maintenance, 
but this extra-product goes not to them but 
to him as master of the situation. Without 
the imposing apparatus of illustration from 
English bluebooks with which Das Kapital is 
provided, Marx would not have made so strong 
an impression on economists. His contemporary, 
Rodijertus (1805-75), had the advantage in 
power of hard reasoning. Like Von Thiinen, 
he talked like Ricardo, with little or no 
knowledge of the English writer. He had the 
disadvantage of being averse from much political 
agitation, and not disinclined to political com- 
promise. On the other hand, his doctrines on 
the subject of wages, the normal working day, 
and capital, are so like those of Marx that the 
question of priority has been often debated. 
The famous “ brazen law,'’ so often identified 
with German socialism, is strictly speaking the 
formula of neither Marx nor Rodbertus but of 
Lassalle, the gifted and scholarly but too 
rhetorical and impulsive agitator (1825-64). 
Lassalle organised the German socialists into a 
formidable political party ; and it is he who is 
to be specially credited with the creation of state 
socialism (see Socialism) in its modern form. 
He threw scorn on Schulze- Delitsch, and his 
attempt to regenerate society by means of co- 
operation, but only because he desired co- 
operation to be subsidised and promoted by the 
state itself. 

The “ socialists of the chair,” who become 
noticeable, name and thing, especially after 
the Austro- Prussian war, are described by 
one of themselves, Professor Nasse, as owing 
something of their influence as moderate state 
socialists to the success of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy at a time when it was a political neces- 
sity ; and traces of the connection are readily 
to be seen* 


The economists of this generation may per- 
haps be better classed under six than under 
three heads. There are (1) the “ Epigoni” or 
successors of the old classical school, including 
such men as Karl Braun, Treitschko, Max 
Wirth, (is earlier they included Prince Smith 
and Miciiaelis. They are usually identified 
with the Manchester School of English 
politicians. They are still of considerable 
weight in the journals and on the plat- 
forms of the country as well as in parlia- 
ment. 

There are (2) the men of what has been called 
the “theoretical renaissance,” among whom 
Philippovich and the mathematical economists 
Launhardt, Auspitz, and Lichen are to be reck- 
oned. They are more or less closely associated 
with the Austrians (see Austrian Sun on i.). 
We can hardly count Hithring ami other revivers 
or transplanters of Carey’s doctrines, among 
them ; but Dietzel, though a keen critic of the 
Austrians, must have a place. 

(3) We have the historical school with its 
various groups ; and (4) the socialists of the 
chair, among whom Wagner and Schindler, 
and (earlier) Held, are to be included. Sellable 
must have a place, though his later writings 
against social democracy accentuated the differ- 
ence between his very moderate state socialism 
and socialism pure and simple. Sam ter, though 
sometimes reckoned Katheder- Socialist , is almost 
to be reckoned among the socialists pure and 
simple. The latter (5) had Rebel ami Lieb- 
knecht for their chief political champions. Even 
with Ids pen Rebel was by no means a mean 
adversary. Engels was perhaps the most 
powerful writer of this school ; Kant sky is not 
lar behind him. The description of the organisa- 
tion of the party, and the history of its various 
congresses and journals, belong rather to poli- 
tics than to economics. The repressive law of 
October 1878, which lasted above ten years, 
gave socialism the benefit of persecution. The 
social democrats, with their organ / 'uncarts, 
became a political power. The insurance laws 
of 1883 (sickness), 1884 (accidents), and 3 889 
(old age) showed that the government had 
determined to outbid their opponents. It is 
well known too that Bismarck, who was then 
in power, had not disdained to learn something 
from Lassalle. (6) The Christian socialists, 
under DolJingcr, Bishop Ketteler of Mainz and 
Canon Moufang of Mainz, as Roman Catholics, 
and latterly Todt, Stocker, and other Pro- 
testants, have no claim to independent econ- 
omic doctrine ; but, as social reformers, they 
have, like the socialists of the chair, rivalled 
the social democrats or socialists pure and 
simple, and they have contributed to socialistic 
politics the new element of religion. 

The chief associations and journals connected 
more or less with economics may be mentioned 
briefly. The free traders had their “ economic 
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congress ” ( Folkswirthschaftlicher Kongress) and 
Economic Society founded in 1858 ; and they 
did much to remove feudal obstructions and 
keep the extreme protectionists in cheek. 
Something more positive was wanted, however ; 
and in 1872 Schmoller convened a meeting at 
Eisenach, which issued in the institution of the 
union for social politics ( Fcrcinfiir Sozial-politik) 
(1873). The union may justly claim a share 
in the making of the insurance laws ; and from 
the first it acted in avowed rivalry with the 
social democrats. It met for discussion once 
a year, published transactions, and was in 
many ways like the economic section of the 
British Association with the addition of a 
directly practical aim. It included such men as 
Nasse, lioscher, Held, Knapp, Mithoff, Conrad, 
Engel the statistician, Brentano, Wagner, 
Philippovich, Schonberg, and Miaskowski. 

The leading economic journals of Germany 
represented very clearly the state of economics 
in that country. The Jahrbiicher fiir National- 
okvnomin and Slatistik (edited by Conrad, and 
frequently called “Conrad’s Jahrbiicher") 
admit chiefly theoretical, statistical, and de- 
scriptive articles without respect of schools. 
The Jahrbik'h fiir Gvsr.lzgdmng (“ Schmoller \s 
Jahrbnch ”) was more closely allied with law 
and history. The V ic rU 7 j ahrsschrift fiir Folks- 
•.oirlhscht t't und Kali urgeschichtc was the organ of 
the free traders ; the Archivfiir Sozialc Gcsetzgc- 
bifiig mul Statist ik (Berlin), edited by Braun, 
dealt chietly with social reform, and also the 
Sozial-pof itischcs JFochcnblatt , formerly brought 
out by the same editor. The Zcitschrift fiir 
Sozial-u.id / Fi rthsch afts-geschichtc (Freiburg), 
was the organ of the purely historical econo- 
mists. Some of Professor Oncken’s best histori- 
cal work has appeared there. The Zcitschrift 
fiir die gcsammfc Staatsurissen schaft (Tubingen) 
was edited by Fricker, Schiiffle, and Schbn- 
berg, and was fairly catholic. The most 
temperate and valuable of the socialistic periodi- 
cals was Die Ncuc Zcit (Stuttgart). Good econo- 
mical writing was frequently to be found in the 
Preassischc Jahrbiicher and G titling ische Gelehrte 
Anzciyni , while it occasionally liap] >ened, though 
more seldom than in England or America, that 
important articles on economic subjects found 
their way into journals that were printed for 
the general reader. In Germany, more than 
clsewhcro, the writing of elaborate articlos on 
economical or social topics had corne to be 
regarded as a kind of condition precedent of a 
government appointment ; and the result was a 
tendency towards over-production of such 
articles (sco Bounties). 

The production of books on economical 
subjects went on also without ceasing; but 
economic theory, if not neglected altogether, was 
treated by most writers very eclectically, and 
economics might have boon more truly described 
as being iu a state of transition in Germany than 


in England or America. This was shown not 
only by the minute divisions of schools, which 
recall the political particularism of old Germany, 
but by the variety of points of view adopted in 
such a collection of economical treatises as 
Schbnberg’s Handbook (1882) ot in such a work 
as the Handwbrterbuch der Staaisurissenschaften , 
completed 1894 under the editorship of Conrad, 
Els ter, Lexis, and Loening. 

It ought to be added that among the valu- 
able monographs published in Germany in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, not a few, 
like those of Lange, Hasbacli, Walcker, and 
Leser, dealt with English economists ; and the 
intercourse between English and German econo- 
mists was probably never so close as it was then. 
This was the more welcome as the conditions of 
life in the two countries were tending to become 
more and more similar, and the same problems 
were facing the thinkers and legislators in both 
of them. The influence on economical specula- 
tion of the condition of the particular country 
where it is carried on is always considerable. 
It is not by accident that the weight of economic 
opinion in Germany is in favour of Mai thus and 
in France against him. The success, too, or 
failure of particular social schemes, as co- 
operative banking, or labour colonies, had 
lu*lj>ed to influence the views of the learned 
concerning theoretical possibilities. The same 
kind of lesson had been taught by the changes 
iu currency. The adoption of a gold staudard, 
after the war of 1870, had led to an active 
discussion of questions of currency ; and the 
effects that followed the change had made 
German economists cautious in their theoreti- 
cal decisions on the subject of the standard. 
A German commission was convened in 
1894, but brought no such thorough sifting 
of opinion in the matter as was effected two 
years before in Austria (1892) by the great 
currency commission. 

[Held (Adolf), Principienstreit in der National - 
Okonomie , 1872 (from Preussische Jahrbiicher , 
July 1872). — Colm (Gnstav), Fortnightly Rcvieic, 
Sept. 1873, “Political Economy in Germany" 
[written with too evident a bias], and “History 
of Political Economy” (American Acad, of Pol. 
Science, 1894). — Rosclier (Wilhelm), National- 
bkonomik in Deutschland (1874) (an English 
summary is given by Ingram, History of Pol. 
Peon., 1888, pp. 184 seq.)— Cliffe Leslie, T. E., 
Fortnightly Review, July 1875, a review of 
Roscher, reprinted in Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy, 1879, pp. 167 seq., under 
the title “The History of German Political 
Economy.” — Contzen (Heinrich), Geschichte der 
Literatur und Bedeutung der Xatiooaltikonomie 
Oder VolLnnirthschaftslehre, 1881 (2nd ed.) [some- 
what didactic]. — Resell (Peter), Geschichte der 
deutschen Nationalokonxmie im lQtenJahrhunderte 
(1889) [too meagre], — Eisenhart (Hugo), Geschichte 
der Nationaldhonomik, 2nd ed., 1891 [the best 
general history]. — Nasse (Erwin), Quarterly 
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Journal qf Economics (Harvard) i. (1886), 498 
seq. — Cossa (Luigi), Introduction to the Study of 
Pol. Peon. (Bug. transl., 1898), pp. 399 scq. — Rao 
(John), Contemporary Socialism (2nd ed., 1891) 
“The Economic Movement in Germany.’' — Dawson 
(W. H.), German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle , a biographical history of German social- 
istic movements during this century, 1888, and 
Germany and the Germans , 1894. — Schmoller 
(Gustav), Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Stoats - und 
Socialiaissenschaften (1888) (On Fichte, List, 
Carey, Stein, etc., down to Ilertzka and Menger). 
— Hasbach (Wilhelm), Economic Journal , i. 509 
seq. (Sept. 1891), ‘ * Recent Contributions to Econ- 
omic History in Germany.’' — Philippovich (Eugen), 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, v. pp. 220 seq. 
(January 1891), “The Verein fur Sozialpolitik." 
A good account of the new insurance laws is in the 
Forum for October 1889, by Prof. Taussig, who 
also gives a good account of the theory of wages 
as it has developed in Germany since Hermann, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , Oct. 1894. In 
the Edinburgh Review for Sept. 1828, there is 
an article by M‘Culloch headed “Prussian 
Political Economy ; ” but it is a mere review of a 
French translation of Sehmalz’s Political Econvmy , 
and notes the free-trade doctrines of that physioe- 
ratic Epigouos, without any general survey of li is 
contemporaries. For other remarks on modern 
German school, especially on Wagner, see Mar- 
shall’s Principles of Economics, 3rd ed. vol. i.] 
The classification of German economists in the 
later part of the period owes much to the sugges- 
tions of the late Prof. Bbhm Bawerk, leader of the 
Austrian School (q.v.). i. b, 

GERSON, Jean Charlies, de (1363-1429), 
of the village of Gerson near Rheims, the 
famous chancellor of the university of Paris, 
contributed in the wide range of his written 
sermons and tractates to the theological 
economics of scholasticism. He is especially 
interesting as one who by his breadth of view 
and eminent gifts of piety and statesmanship, 
was drawn in opposite directions when dealing 
with economic ethics, now upholding the 
soholastic theories of “ divine and natural law " 
(see Jus Divinum, Humanum, Naturale), now * 
driven to compromise by the teaching of experi- 
ence ; forced to conclude that the former might, be- 
cause of the hardness of men’s hearts, never be I 
so imperative as not to permit the advisableness, 
and sanction the validity, of some less absolute 
code of civil rules. Thus in his sermon De 
reddendo debito he approves of the assize of 
“wine and bread and the like," inasmuch as 
no amount of sermons, or multiplication of 
preachers would ever be sufficient to correct the 
fraudulent and excessive prices demanded by 
seif-perjuring tradesmen. Again Usury is re- 
peatedly and utterly condemned by him as 
contrary to divine and natural law, essentially 
bad and not to be made good. Yet he admitted 
its contingent benefits, approved of a legal 
(low) rate of usury as likely to check abuse of 
it, and at the oouncil of Constance, when a 
•weeping measure to abolish usury was called 


for, he quashed the motion by demanding that 
a distinction between a fair and a usurious 
contract should first be made out 

The Tractatus de Contractibus , de Venditiqne, 
et Emptione contains essentially his contribution 
to the analysis of Exchange together with his 
chief disquisition on usury. In it he describes 
the various forms of contract, and defines it as 
a kind of mutual justice and a legitimate 
exchange of property, not to be condemned 
because the bargain may incline to the relatively 
greater advantage now of buyer, now of seller. 
He discusses also the function of the state in 
relation to contracts, recognising its right to 
modify them, but resenting multiplication of 
statutes and j>enalties as an intolerable yoke. 
Against usury he adduces the usual arguments, 
scriptural and classical. He also endeavours 
to prove that, since to use money is to consume 
it, none but the owner of it can use it. Hence 
the “iniquity of the usurer" in receiving back 
what has ceased to l»e his, and more also. And 
generally it is rather the mutual injustice im- 
puted to lending on interest that moved Gerson. 
Taking advantage of the credulity of the buyer, 
or the urgency of his need, is to him usurious 
business equally with receiving money ultra 
sorlem (i.e. as interest). And in the “acci- 
dental ” circumstance of a commutativa justitia 
attending loading at interest he saw grounds 
for mitigating his condemnation. The loan 
might avert ruin or crime in the case of the 
borrower. Hence it might be tolerated, “ lest a 
worse thing befall us." In all cases the decision 
lay between the “dual tribunal of intrinsic and 
extrinsic conscience, the one of the church, the 
other of secular politics." 

[Charlier de Gersonii, Opera , Parishs, 1606, esp. 
vol. ii. — Funk, Geschichte des hirchlichen Zinsver - 
botes, Tubingen (Universitatsschriften), 1876. — 
J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, 1907.] 

0. A. F. 

GHENT, Henry of (1217 ?-93), schoolman, 
born in that city at the commencement of the 
13th century, was the son or descendant of a 
tailor. Ho was educated at Tournai, where he 
was a canon in 1267, and archdeacon in 1278. 
He was known as “Doctor Solemnis,” and 
besides many theological and metaphysical 
works, is believed to have written Quodlibetum 
de Mercimoniis et Negotiationibus , of which the 
only copy in MS. was formerly in the abbey of 
St, Yal Sainte Marie near Valenciennes (Val. 
Andreae, Bibliotheca Belgica , London, 1648, p. 
345). This book is now lost, but Cossa con- 
siders that the author appears to have shown 
in it “ a somewhat juster understanding of com- 
merce, its lawfulness and utility, than most of 
his contemporaries " (Cossa, Introduction, etc. 
2nd ed. Eng. Translation, p. 147). 

[F. Huet, Recherches sur Henri de Gand, 1886. 
— B. Haur4au, De la Philosophic ScolatHqm, 
t iL—ffistoire LilUrairt de Us France* t xxii., 
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1842, pp. 144 >203. — P. Ehr ]e f Recherche* critiques 
sur Henri de Gand, 1887. — N. de Pauw, Demises 
dicouvertes concemant Henri de Gand , 1889.] 

H. R. T. 

GHETTI, Ludovico, was one of the humanist 
philosophers who flourished in Florence and 
Tuscany during the 15th century. Ghetti 
applied himself to finance, aud the system of 
taxation, a problem much discussed at that 
time in Florence, where very different methods 
had been tried. 

* ‘ Savonarola, the Christian reformer, was in 
favour of the rating of real property ; Guicciardini 
gives a scheme for levying taxes on a sliding or 
proportionate scale " (Cossa, Introduction to Pol. 
Econ ., translation, p. 158). Ghetti advocated the 
1mp6t Unique (q.v.). 

[For the history of the influence of the human- 
ists on political economy, see Cossa, Introduction 
to Pol . Econ. t translation, p. 157. — And for fuller 
detail, Toniolo, E,, Scolastica ed wmanismo rielle 
dottrine economiche al tempo del risorgimento in 
Toscana t Pisa, 1887.] a. b. 

GIANNI, Francesco Maria (1728-1821) 
born at Florenoe. His works on economics do 
not mark any progress in science, but his great 
reputation rests on his sagacious co-operation 
in the great economic reforms of Leopold II. 
of Tuscany. In carrying these out, perhaps 
assisted by a study of the works of Bandinx, 
he advocated free trade in corn. This step, 
proposed after 1756, led on to complete free 
trade in grain and food in Tuscany (1767). 

In his Meditaxione sulla. teoria e suit a praiica 
delle Imposizioni e Tasse pubblich a, Gianni considers 
custom-houses as means to obtain the equilibrium 
aud sometimes a surplus on the balance of inter- 
national trade ; but when he speaks of the grain 
trade, with a singular contradiction he evinces 
himself a regular free-trader. Firm in hisopinions, 
after having triumphed in the liberal reforms of 
1767, he opposed by several Afemorie the edict 
of 1792, which deprived Tuscany of its free 
government 

He maintains that liberty alone can produce 
prosperity, and trade needs no restraints to enable 
it to Ui rive, as clearly shown in Tuscany during 
twenty -four years. 

Gianni did not write a treatise on this questiou ; 
even in his Memorie Special i, which deal with the 
subject, he never discusses theory as Fabroni did, 
but his arguments are supported by facts, which 
render them far more convincing. 

[Gianni's Memorie, , his speeches, and other 
writings are carefully collected in the RaccoUe 
degli Economist toecani (Firenze, 1 847-49, 4 vols. ) 
which contain Gianni's and Fabroni’s works.] 

a. B. 

GIBBONS, James Sloan (19th century), was 
bom in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1 810. He was 
a merchant in Philadelphia, and removed to New 
York in 1885, where he became identified with 
banking interests. He wrote Banks of New 
Vork t their Dealers , the Clearing House , and 
the Panic of 1857, New York, 1859 (reprinted 


1870), pp. 899. Gibbons gives in this i 
detailed and vivid description of the administra- 
tion of banks, and discusses the causes of the 
panic of 1857, attributing it to the expansion 
of bank credit. He also wrote The public 
Debt of the United Stales : its Organisation ; its 
Liquidation ; Administration of the Treasury ; 
the Financial System , New York, 1867, pp. xii. 
276, in which he condemns the loose administra- 
tion of the national finances, and the heavy 
taxes upon labour. D. K. D. 

GIFT in its modern sense means a volun- 
tary transfer of property. According to 
Roman law an agreement to make a gift may 
be a valid contract, but English law does not 
enforce promises of that nature unless made by 
deed under seaL On the other hand English 
law does not restrict the power to deal with 
property by way of gift, while Roman law and 
some modem systems of law contain such 
restrictions. According to French law a 
person leaving on his decease one child or other 
descendant may not dispose of more than one- 
half of his property by way of gift, and if he 
leaves two children or other descendants his 
gifts may not exceed one-third (if three or 
more, one- fourth) of his property {Code Civil , 
art. 913). An English donor need not consider 
the claims of his family, but the law to a 
certain extent protects his creditors, inasmuch 
as it allows gifts to be set aside in certain 
cases, either by virtue of the provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act or under one of the statutes 
of Elizabeth against voluntary conveyances (see 
Legislation, Elizabethan ; Donatio Mortis 
Causa). e. s. 

GIGINTA, Miguel de (16th century), a 
canon of Elna in Roussillon, and author of 
several works on the treatment of the poor: 
Tralado de Ilemedio de Pobres (A Treatise on 
the Remedy for Poverty), Coimbra, 1579 ; 
Exhortacion d la Companion de los Pobres , Madrid, 
and Saragossa, 1584 ; Cadena de Oro del 
Remedio de los Pobres (A Golden Chain of the 
Remedy, etc.), Perpignan, 1584 ; and Atalaya 
de Caridad{ A Watch tower of Charity), Saragossa, 
1587. In a Memorial approved by the cortes 
of Madrid in 1586, and inserted by Don Firmin 
Iglesias in his Beneficencia en Espatla (Madrid, 
1876, vol. ii. p. 1169, Appendix ix.), Giginta 
insists upon the necessity of establishing Casas 
de Misericordia (Houses of Mercy) to be kept 
distinct from hospitals for the sick. The test of 
labour was to be applied under penalty of a 
diminution in the allowance of food. As the 
stubborn poor will thus be impelled to leave the 
house, the author hopes that charitable persons 
will deny all belp to suoh vagrants, and reserve 
their alms for the well-conducted poor duly 
appointed by the house to collect alms at the 
gatos of churches, or market-places, ete. The 
houses of mercy were thus to be supported by 
pious donations and foundations. The oortes 
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petitioned King Philip in favour of this scheme, 
but with scanty success. 

[Iglesias, Beneficencia en Espatia (vol. i. p. 
256). — Colmeiro, Uistoriade la EconomUt Politica 
en EspaHa (vol. ii. p. 37).] k. ca. 

GILBART, James William (1794-186*3), 
was of Cornish descent, though born in London. 
He was at first in a London bank, until it 
stopped payment in IS 25 ; in 1827 ho went as 
manager, first to the Kilkenny, and afterwards 
to the Waterford branch of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland. On the formation of the London 
and Westminster Bank in 1834, Gilbart became 
its manager. He did much to secure the 
successful establishment of joint-stock banks. 
In 1836 the Bank of England procured an 
injunction against his bank “ prohibiting their 
accepting any bills drawn at less than six months 
after date." Gilbart evaded the difficulty by 
inducing the country banks corresponding with 
the London and W T estminster to draw bills 
upon it ‘‘without acceptance." Gilbart also 
gave evidence before various parliamentary 
committees, and secured the insertion of a 
clause in the renewal of the Bank Charter Act 
in 1844, granting to joint-stock banks the 
power “to sue and be sued by their public 
officers," and also the right of accepting bills at 
less than six months' date. He became F.R.S. 
in 1846. Much of his leisure was devoted to 
the promotion of literary and scientific institu- 
tions among the middle and working classes. 
He was the author of several useful works 
on banking — the principal treatises being 
devoted to familiarising the public with the 
methods and advantages of banks. He also 
wrote on logic. He bequeathed a sum of £1250 
to King’s College as an endowment for an annual 
course of lectures on banking. The Gilbart 
Lectures were commenced in 1872, and are 
continued to the present time. 

Gilbart’s works, besides some essays, are (the 
dates applying in all cases to the first edition) : 

A Practical Treatise on Banking , 1827. — 
History and Principles of Banking , 1834. — 
History of Banking in Ireland, 1 836. — History of 
Banking in America , 1837. — An Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Pressure on the Money Market in 
1839 , 1840. — TheLondon Bankers, 1845. — Lectures 
on the History and- Principles of A ncient Commerce, 
1847. — Logic for the Million, 1851. — Elements of 
Banking, 1852. — The Laws of the Currency , 
1855. — The Moral and Religious Duties of Public 
Companies, 1856. — Logic of Banking , 1859. — 
Social Effects of the Reformation , 1860. An 
edition of Gilbart’s works was issued after his 
death, London, 6 vols. 1865, but it does not include 
all the above-mentioned works. 

[Dictionary of National Biography ; Bio- 
graphical Notice prefixed to the collection of 
Gilbart’s works, 1865.] R. ii. H. 

GILBERT, Thomas (1720-98), son of 
Thomas Gilbert of Cotton, Staffordshire ; 
barrister in 1744 ; land agent to Lord Gower, 


M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 1763-68 ; and 
Lichfield, 1768-95, wrote on Poor Law Reform ; 
promoter of Gilbert’s Act (q.v.). 

GILBERT’S ACT. The act 22 Geo. III. 
c. 83, for the better relief and employment of the 
poor, was commonly known as Gilbert’s Act, 
from the name of its proposer, wlio represented 
Lichfield in parliament. The preamble states 
that the sufferings and distress of the poor are 
great from two causes, viz. (1) the incapacity 
of overseers, who misapply funds and favour 
litigation ; (2) the want of proper regulation 
and management of workhouses. To remedy 
these evils it makes the following changes in 
the law. The provisions of 9 Geo. I., which 
had allowed of the union of small parishes 
for certain purposes, are extended. Parishes, 
not more than ten miles apart may combine 
together, when two-thirds of the ratepayers 
assessed at £5 and upwards desire it, may 
build a common workhouse, aud borrow* money 
on joint credit. In all such cases, the church- 
wardens and overseers are released from the 
duty (imposed by 14 Car. II. c. 12) of relieving 
the poor, but continue to be responsible for the 
collection of the rate. The relief of the poor 
is entrusted to three persons nominated by the 
justices of the peace, viz. tho guardian, who 
represents his parish at the monthly board, and 
may be paid up to £10 yearly ; the governor 
who is charged with the management and 
discipline of the workhouse ; the visitor, who 
inspects the workhouse, checks accounts, and 
is generally charged with supervision. In all 
parishes, whether incorporated or not, the 
workhouse is to be used only for the aged, sick, 
and infirm. Able-bodied labourers are to be 
found work, and the wages they earn to go 
towards their maintenance. In any case in 
which the guardians refuse relief, an appeal 
may lie to the justices. 

The act was repealed by the act 34 k 35 
Viet. c. 116. It was avowedly an experiment, 
and contained the germs of much good and much 
evil. Under the former head we may put (1) 
the enlargement of tho area of administration, 
a principle made general in 1834 ; (2) the 
attempt to improve the status of administrators ; 
(3) the permission to board out children. 
Under the second (1) the large powers given 
to the justices, which were soon abused ; v 2) 
the granting of relief in aid of wages, which 
dovcloped into the allowance system (see 
Allowance System) ; (3) the practical aboli- 
tion of the workhouse-test imposed by 9 Geo. I. 

In 1834, when the Poor Law was remodelled, 
there were 67 incorporations under this act con- 
taining 924 parishes ; in 1853, 14 containing 
203 ; all have now disappeared. 

[Nicholls, History of Poor Law, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
— Aschrott, The English Poor-Law System (Engl, 
trans.) pt. i. § 6.— Fowle, The Poor taw, English 
Citizen series.] I* u, 
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Early History, p. 209 ; Religious Gilds, p. 210 ; The 
Gild Merchant, p. 210 ; Craft Gilds, p. 211 ; Gilds of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 213 ; Gild System in Spain, 
p. 21S. 

Early History . — Mediaeval gilds were volun- 
tary associations established for mutual assist- 
ance. Various theories have been advanced 
concerning their origin. Some writers, especi- 
ally Coote and Lambert, regard them as a 
continuation of the Roman collegia and sodali- 
tates. There are certainly striking analogies 
between Roman and Germanic fraternities, but 
there is little evidence to prove their unbroken 
continuity of existence. 

A more prevalent theory derives gilds wholly 
or in part from the early Germanic or Scandi- 
navian sacrificial banquets, or drinking bouts. 
Brentano, Hegel, Wilda, and others, ascribe 
considerable influence to this heathen element. 
Sacrifice and banquet are indeed two of the 
earliest meanings of gild ; but when a word 
has a variety of meanings, and may therefore 
refer to different things, those things have not 
necessarily an historical connection. It matters 
little whether the earliest signification of gild 
is sacrifice, expiation, penalty, feast, or pay- 
ment ; the solution of the question of verbal 
derivation does not necessarily affect the origin 
of gild in the sense of fraternity or society. 
The heathen sacrificial carousals lack two of 
the most essential elements of the later institu- 
tion, namely, corporative solidarity, or per- 
manent association, and the spirit of fraternal 
co-operation or Christian brotherhood. This 
last conception included a mixture of worldly 
and religious ideals — the support of the body 
and the salvation of the soul. 

Another theory has recently been advanced 
by Dr. Pappenheim. He asciibes the origin 
of Germanic gilds to the northern “foster- 
brotherhood,’* or * * sworn -brotherhood, ” — an 
artificial bond of union generally between two 
persons, sometimes between more than two. 
After the performance of peculiar ceremonies, 
such as the intermingling of their blood in the 
earth, the contracting parties grasped hands, 
and each took the oath of brotherhood, swear- 
ing to avenge any injury done to the other. 
We cannot here state all the objections to this 
view (see Hegel, Stddte , L 250-253). It will 
suffice to say that the foster-brotherhood seems 
to have been unknown to the Franks and the 
Anglo -Saxona, the nations in which mediaeval 
gilds first appear ; and hence Dr. Pappenheim’s 
conclusions, if tenable at all, apply only to 
Denmark or Scandinavia. 

No theory on this subject can be satisfactory 
which wholly ignores the influence of the 
Christian church. Imbued with the idea of 
the brotherhood of man, the church naturally 
fostered the early growth of gilds, and tried to 
make them displace or absorb the old heathen 
banquets. While conceding the influence of 
VOL. IL 


Christianity upon the early development of 
gilds, we must not, however, ascribe their 
origin to this source. The work of the church 
was directive rather than creative. Gilds were 
a natural growth of civilisation, a natural 
manifestation of the associative spirit which 
is inherent in mankind. The same needs 
produce similar associations in different ages* 
While all such associations have striking re- 
semblances, those of each age have peculiarities 
which indicate a spontaneous growth. It is 
not necessary to seek the germ of gilds in any 
antecedent age or institution. When the old 
kin -bond — the maegth or sippe — was dissolv- 
ing, and the state was still undeveloped, indi- 
viduals naturally united for mutual help. 

The earliest references to gilds are found in 
the Carolingian capitularies of 779 and 789, 
and in the enactments made by the synod of 
Nantes, early in the 9th century, which last 
are repeated in the ecclesiastical ordinances of 
Hincmar of Rheims (a.d. 852). There are 
also vague references to sworn associations of 
some sort in the capitularies of 805 and 821. 
The Carolingians, like the Roman emperors, 
seem to have regarded such unions as dangerous 
to the state. The gilds of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden are first mentioned in the 11th, 
12th, and 13 th centuries respectively ; those 
of France and the Netherlands in the 11th. 
In England they are not clearly referred to 
before the second half of the 9th century, 
though many writers believe that they were 
already in existence in the Teign of Ine. We 
have little information concerning Anglo-Saxon 
gilds before the 11th century. To the first 
half of that century belong the statutes of the 
fraternities of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and 
Exeter — the oldest gild ordinances of Europe. 
The object of the thanes* gild at Cambridge 
was to provide for the payment of the wergeld, 
in case a member killed any one, and to afford 
help in blood -feuds. In Orcy’s gild at Abbots- 
bury, and in the brotherhood at Exeter, the 
religious element is more prominent, the chief 
object of the brethren’s solicitude being the 
salvation of their souls. The fraternity at 
Exeter also extended assistance in case of con- 
flagration. Feasting, prayers for the dead, 
attendance at funerals of members, the solemn 
entrance oath, fines for neglect of duty and for 
unseemly behaviour, contributions to a common 
purse, mutual assistance in distress, the gild- 
hall, periodical meetings — in short, all the 
characteristic features of later gilds already 
appear in the statutes of the Anglo-Saxon fra- 
ternities. Continental historians have made 
conjectural data concerning Anglo-Saxon gilds 
the basis of important deductions regarding the 
origin of municipal government throughout 
western Europe. Henoe it is important 
clearly to sum up all that is known concerning 
this whole subject The following three pro* 

* 
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positions seem incontrovertible. (1) In the 
second half of the Anglo-Saxon period the gild 
is a well-known institution, but its pre valence 
has been greatly exaggerated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that there was any organic or 
official connection between gilds and municipal 
government, much less that the latter emanated 
from the former. (8) There is no trace of the 
existence of either craft or merchant gilds before 
the Norman Conquest. Commerce and industry 
were not yet sufficiently developed to call for 
the creation of such associations. 

It is difficult to classify gilds. We have 
already indicated the three chief classes : reli- 
gious or benevolent, merchant, and craft or 
artisan gilds. Those thus far specifically men- 
tioned belong to the first category. The last 
two categories, which do not become prominent 
anywhere in Europe until the 12th century, had, 
like all gilds, a religious tinge, but their aims 
were primarily worldly. They are, further- 
more, distinguished from religious fraternities 
by being generally confined to a particular occu- 
pation or class of persona. We must now ex- 
amine the later history of religious gilds, and 
then pass to the other two categories. 

Meligums Guilds. — After the Norman Conquest 
religious gilds multiplied in England. They 
were particularly numerous in the boroughs. 
Their ordinances and customs were similar to 
those of the above-mentioned Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities. The brethren were aided in old 
age, sickness, and poverty, often also in cases 
of loss by robbery, shipwreck, and conflagra- 
tion, — for example, the gild of St Katherine, 
Aldersgate, assisted any member if he ** falle in 
poverte, or be aneantised thorwz (through) elde 
or thorw fyr oder water, theves or syknesse.” 
Alms were often given even to non-gildsmen ; 
lights were supported at certain altars ; feasts 
and processions were held periodically ; attend- 
ance at funerals of brethren, and at masses for 
the dead, was required. Some such functions 
appear in the ordinances of all kinds of gilds, 
but they are especially prominent in those of 
the religious brotherhoods. Some of these 
fraternities came to be closely connected with 
the municipal government ; but, as a rule, they 
ware simply private societies with a limited 
sphere of activity. They played an important 
r&le in the social life of England, especially as 
eleemosynary institutions, down to the time of 
their suppression in 1547. Religious gilds also 
flourished on the continent throughout the 
middle ages, and closely resembled those of 
England. 

The Gild Merchant. — Students of political 
science are particularly interested in merchant 
and craft fraternities. The gild merchant came 
into existence in England soon after the Nor- 
man Conquest, as a result of the increasing 
importance of trade. Whether it was of indi- 
genous growth or a transplantation from Nor- 


mandy, it is difficult to determine. Until 
clear evidenoeof foreign influence is forthcoming, 
it may be safer to regard it simply as a new 
application of the old gild principle. But this 
new application may have been stimulated by 
continental example. Tl\e evidence seems to 
indicate the pre-existence of the gild merchant 
in Normandy, though it is not mentioned any- 
where on the continent before the 11th century. 
It spread rapidly in England, being regarded 
by the townsmen as one of their most im- 
portant chartered privileges ; in the reign of 
John it was a well-known institution common 
to many English boroughs. But in some pro- 
minent towns it did not exist, notable examples 
of its absence are found in London, Colchester, 
Norwich, and the Cinque Ports. The smaller 
the town in which it existed the more con- 
spicuous was the rile it played. Its chief 
function was to regulate the trade monopoly 
conveyed to the borough by the royal grant of 
giida mercatoria. The gildsman had the right 
to trade freely in the town, and to impose 
payments and restrictions upon others who 
desired to exercise that privilege. The ordi- 
nances of the fraternity thus aim to protect 
the brethren from the commercial competition 
of strangers or non-gildsmen. More freedom 
of trade was allowed at all times in tho selling 
of goods by wholesale ; and also in retail deal- 
ings during tho time of markets and fairs. 
The ordinances were enforced by an alderman 
with the assistance of two or more deputies, or 
by one or two masters, wardens, or keepers. 
At the nwrwenspeche * , or periodical meetings 
of the society, there was feasting and merry- 
making, new ordinances were made, members 
admitted, officers elected, and other business 
transacted. 

Many writers assert that the gild merchant 
and the borough were identical, and that the 
former was the basis of the whole municipal 
constitution. But the records in the local 
archives show clearly that gild and borough, 
gildsmen and burgesses, were originally distinct 
conceptions ; and they continued to be dis- 
criminated in most towns throughout the 
middle ages. Admission to the society was not 
restricted to burgesses ; nor did the brethren 
form an aristocratic body controlling the whole 
municipal government. No good evidence 
has, moreover, been advanced to prove that 
this or any other kind of gild was the germ 
of the burgh al constitution. On the other 
hand, the gild merchant was certainly an 
official organ or department of the borough 
administration; and its influence upon the 
economic and corporative growth of English 
municipalities was considerable. 

The early relations of the craftsmen and 
their fraternities to the gild merchant are not 
clearly indicated in the meagre sources at our 
disposal. Many artisans seem to have been 
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admitted to the mercantile fraternity. They 
bought raw material and sold the manufactured 
commodity ; hence they were regarded as mer- 
chants ; no sharp line of demarcation was drawn 
between the two classes in the 12 th and 13th 
centuries. Separate societies of craftsmen were 
formed in England soon after the gild mer- 
chant ; but at first they were few in number 
and of much less importance than the general 
mercantile fraternity. The origin of the former 
is not to be attributed to the latter ; there was 
seemingly no organic connection between the 
two classes of gilds, though many artisans 
probably belonged both to thoir own craft 
fraternity and to the gild merchant, and the 
latter, owing to its great power in the town, 
seems to have exercised some sort of super- 
vision over the craftsmen and their societies. 
When any single body of artisans, such as the 
weavers or tanners, received from the king the 
right to have a gild, they secured the monopoly 
of working and trading in their branch of in- 
dustry. Thus, with every creation of a craft 
fraternity the gild merchant was weakened, and 
its sphere of activity was diminished, though 
the new bodies were subsidiary to the older 
and larger fraternity. The greater the com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity of & town, the 
more rapidly did this process of subdivision 
into craft gilds proceed, keeping pace with the 
increased division of labour. Iu the smaller 
towns, in which agriculture continued a prom- 
inent element, few or no craft gilds were 
formed ; and hence the old gild merchant re- 
mained longest intact and powerful in that 
class of boroughs. The period of the three 
Edwards constitutes an important epoch in the 
history of industry and gilds. With the rapid 
development and specialisation of industry, par- 
ticularly under Edward III., craft fraternities 
multiplied and grew in power, many master 
craftsmen became wealthy employers of labour, 
dealing extensively in the wares which they 
produced. The class of dealers or merchants, 
as distinguished from trading artisans, also 
greatly increased, and established separate fra- 
ternities. When these various unions of dealers 
and of craftsmen embraced all the trades and 
branches of production in the town, little or 
no vitality remained in the old gild merchant ; 
it was deprived of its independent sphere of 
activity. In short, the function of guarding 
and supervising the trade monopoly had become 
split up into various fragments, the aggregate 
of the crafts superseding the old gild merchant. 
A natural process of elimination, the absorption 
of its powers by other bodies, had rendered the 
old organisation superfluous. This transference 
of authority from the ancient general gild mer- 
chant to a number of distinct bodies, and the con- 
sequent disintegration and decay of the former, 
was a gradual spontaneous movement, which, 
generally speaking, may be assigned to the 14th 


and 15 th centuries, the very period in which the 
craft gilds attained the zenith of their power. 
As the present writer’s views on this subject 
appear to have been misinterpreted, it may be 
well to add that the gild merchant did not give 
birth to craft fraternities or have anything to 
do with their origin ; nor did it delegate its 
authority to them. The development was one 
of slow displacement, or natural growth and 
decay, due to the play of economic forces. 

The history of the English gild merchant is 
mainly of antiquarian interest. In some places 
it long survived either as a religious fraternity, 
shorn of its old functions, or as a periodical 
feast, or as a vague term applied to the whole 
municipal corporation. In most towns the 
name and organisation disappeared toward the 
dose of the middle ages, and the institution 
was represented by the aggregate of the crafts. 

The mediaeval gild merchant played a less 
important r61e on the continent than in Eng- 
land. On the continent it occupies a less 
prominent place in the town charters and in 
the municipal polity, and generally corresponds 
to the later fraternities of English dealers, 
established either for foreign commerce or to 
regulate a particular part of the local trade 
monopoly. Its place in the civic government 
was in such cases similar to that of many later 
craft associations. 

Graft Gilds . — The bond of union in a craft 
gild was at first that of common occupation ; 
a craft fraternity comprised all the artisans in 
a single branch of industry in a particular town. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries “ mistery ” and 
“ company ” were the most common names for 
craft societies, though the old term “gild” 
continued to be used. Craft gilds first appear 
in England and on the continent early in the 
12th century. Their origin was similar to that 
of the gild merchant; it was occasioned by 
the expansion of trade and industry, which 
increased the number of artisans. In banding 
together for mutual protection they simply 
followed a natural tendency of the age. It is 
not necessary to elaborate any more profound 
theory regarding the origin of these societies. 
As the trade of England continued to expand 
in tho 13th century their number increased. 
In the 14th they were fully developed and in 
a flourishing condition ; by that time each 
branch of industry in every large town had its 
gild. 

The members elected officers who were most 
commonly called wardens. The chief function 
of the latter was to supervise the quality of the 
wares produced, so as to secure honest and 
excellent workmanship. Hence the honrs of 
labour and the terms of admission to the society, 
including apprenticeship, were regulated. Mem- 
bers were also expected to make periodical pay- 
ments to a common fund, and to participate in 
certain common religious observances, festivities* 
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Mid pageants. But the regulation of industry 
was always paramount to social and religious 
aims ; the chief object of the fraternity was to 
supervise the processes of manufacture and the 
monopoly of working and dealing in a parti- 
cular branch of industry. The organisation 
and the aims of the craft societies of the con- 
tinent wore similar to those of England. 

There was at no time a general struggle in 
England between the gild merchant and the 
craft gilds, though in a few towns there may 
have been some friction between merchants and 
artisans. There was no conflict in England 
like that between these two classes in Scotland 
in the 16th century. Nor is there any close 
parallel in England to the great continental 
revolution of the 13th and 14th centuries, by 
which the crafts threw off the yoke of patrician 
government and secured more independence in 
the management of their own affairs and some 
participation in the civic administration — in 
certain cases even a monopoly of the latter, the 
civic constitution being remodelled with the 
craft fraternities as a basis. Such a conflict 
was easily avoided in a country where royalty 
was potent enough to suppress local dissensions 
and to exact obedience from the towns, and 
where borough government was mainly demo- 
cratic until the 15th century. True, there 
were popular uprisings in England ; but they 
were generally class conflicts between the poor 
and the rich, the crafts as such seldom taking 
part in these tumults. While many continental 
municipalities were drifting from an aristocratio 
to a more democratic regime in the 14th century, 
those of England were drifting in the reverse 
direction, toward oligarchy, toward government 
by a close “ select body.*' As a rule the craft 
gilds obtained no paramount influence in the 
boroughs of England, but continued to be sub- 
ordinate to the town government. Whatever 
power they did secure, whether as potent sub- 
sidiary organs of the municipal polity for the 
regulation of trade, or as the chief or sole 
medium for the acquisition of citizenship, or 
as integral parts of the common council, was, 
generally speaking, the logical sequence of a 
gradual economic development, and not the out- 
growth of a revolutionary movement by which 
oppressed craftsmen endeavoured to throw off the 
yoke of an arrogant patrician gild merchant. 

With the expansion of commerce and industry 
in the 1 4th century, though the organisation of 
most crafts was not greatly changed, two new 
kinds of fraternities appeared, and in the 15th 
century they became more prominent, namely, 
the merchants' and the journeymen’s com- 
panies. The misteries or companies of mer- 
chants traded in one or more kinds of wares. 
They were pre-eminently dealers, who sold 
what others produced. They are not, how- 
ever, to be confused with the old gild merchant, 
whioh originally comprised both merchants and 


artisans, and had the whole monopoly of trade 
in the town. The company of merchants was, 
in most cases, simply one of the many craft 
unions, or misteries, which superseded the gild 
merchant. 

The appearance of journeymen, or yeomen, 
fraternities marks a differentiation or cleft 
within the ranks of some particular class of 
artisans, a oonliicfc or divergence of interests 
between employers, or master artisans, and 
workmen, — an organised struggle which fore- 
shadows modern strikes. The journeymen 
combined to protect their special interests — 
rates of wages, etc. But in most cases the new 
English fraternities, after struggling a while 
for complete independence, seem to have be- 
come subsidiary and affiliated organs of the 
older craft gilds. The movement assumed 
large proportions on the continent, and prob- 
ably was wide-spread in England, though the 
published sources give us little information 
concern ing the subject 

One more phenomenon in connection with 
the organisation of crafts is of considerable in- 
terest, namely, their tendency to amalgamate, 
which is occasionally visible in the 15th cen* 
tury, and still more frequently in the 16 th and 
17th. Several fraternities — old gilds or new 
companies — with their respective cognate or 
heterogeneous branches of industry and trade, 
were fused into one body. In some towns all 
the crafts were thus consolidated into a single 
fraternity ; in this case a body was reproduced 
which regulated the whole trade monopoly of 
the borough, and hence bore some resemblance 
to the old gild merchant. It is interesting to 
observe that already in the 14th century a 
similar tendoncy toward the union of crafts is 
visible in some continental cities, notably in 
the Netherlands and in Westphalia. 

A notable feature in the history of gilds 
during the Tudor period was the policy of the 
crown to bring them under public or national 
control. I jaws were passed, for example in 
1603, requiring new ordinances of crafts to be 
approved by the justices of assizes ; and the 
authority of the companies to fix the prices of 
wares was thus restricted. The statute of 5 
Elizabeth, c. 4, also curtailed their jurisdiction 
over journeymen and apprentices. 

The statute of 1547 (1 Edward VI.) did not 
suppress the craft fraternities. They were 
expressly excepted from its general operation. 
Such portions of their revenues as were devoted 
to definite religious observances were, however, 
appropriated by the crown. The revenues con- 
fiscated were those used for “ the finding, main- 
tenance, or sustentation of any priest or of any 
anniversary, or obit, lamp, light, or other such 
things.” Professor Ashley aptly calls this 
“ the disendowment of the religion of the 
misteries.” Thus Edward VI. 's statute marks 
no break of continuity in the life of the com* 
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panics or craft fraternities. But signs of decay 
had already begun to appear oven before the 
Reformation, and these multiplied in the 16th 
and 17 th centuries. The old gild organisation 
was breaking down under the action of new 
economic forces ; its dissolution was due especi- 
ally to the appearance of new industries, organ- 
ised on a more modern basis, and to the extension 
of the domestic system of manufacture. The 
companies gradually lost control over the regula- 
tion of industry, though they still retained 
their old monopoly in the 17th century, and 
in many cases even in the 1 8th. The mediaeval 
form of association was incompatible with the 
new ideas of individual liberty and free competi- 
tion, with the separation of capital and industry, 
employers and workmen, and with the introduc- 
tion of the factory system and mechanical 
improvements. 

In the second half of the 18th century 
many craft fraternities still survived, but their 
usefulness had disappeared. Oblivious of their 
duties to the community, and intent only on 
self-interest, they had become an unmitigated 
evil. “ They were," as Dr. Held aptly remarks, 
“ruins which hindered the building of new 
edifices ; the old stones could not even be used 
in the new structures.” There seems to be no 
evidence of lineal descent or organic connection 
between them and trades unions. The privi- 
leges of the old fraternities were not formally 
abolished until 1835 ; and the substantial 
remains or spectral forms of some are still visible 
in other towns besides London. 

[WiMa, Gildenwesen, 1831. — Fortuyn, De gild- 
arum historia, 1834, especially for Holland. — 
Pappenheim, A U-danischc SchutxgUdm , 1885. — 
Hegel, Stttdte und Gilden der gerrnanischcn Vulker, 

1891. — Toulmin Smith, English Gilds, with 
Brent&no's introductory essay on The History and 
Development of Gilds, 1870. — Von Ochenkowski, 
Englands wirthschqftlichc Entvnckelung , 1879. — 
Gross, Gild Merchant , 1890. — Ashley’s Economic 
History, bks. i.-ii. 1888-93, contains the best 
general account of English craft gilds. The follow- 
ing works are also useful : W. Cunningham, 
Growth qf English Industry and Commerce, 1890- 

1892. — Walford, Gilds , 1888. — Salvioni, Qilde 

Inglesi, 1883. — Seligman, Mediaeval Guilds , 1887. 
— Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Lye, 
1891. — Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrtirts en 
France, 1869. There is a bibliography of German 
gilds in Schonberg’s Handbuch der politischen 
Oeconomie, vol. ii. 3rd ed. 1890, and a bibliography 
of French gilds in Parliamentary Papers, 1884, 
vol. xxxix. pt. v. p, 390. See also Corporations 
of Arts and Trades, especially for continental 
gilds. — A. Doren, UrUersuchungen mtr Geschichte 
der Katfmannsgilden, 1893.] c. or. 

Gilds of Newcastle -dpon-Ttne. At 
Newcastle the anoient gilds have survived 
probably more distinctly than in most other 
cities of England. Three of the most important 
of them, the Merchant Adventurers, the Hoast- 
men, and the Masters and Mariners, have a cor- 


porate existence under royal charters. The 
Merchant Adventurers claim to represent the 
merchant gild granted to Newcastle by King 
John in 1215. They received their charter of 
incorporation in 1546 from Edward VI. under 
the name of the Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the benefit of the 
charter is confined in express terms to mer- 
chants inhabiting Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
then belonged to the Society of Merchant 
Venturers in the parts of Brabant beyond the 
seas — a title by which the London Company of 
the Merchant Adventurers of England, who 
had branches at Newcastle, Yarmouth, and 
other maritime towns, were then known. Both 
before and after receiving the charter, they 
controlled, as a merchant gild, the foreign and 
domestic trade of the town. They were sub- 
divided into three distinct fellowships : the 
drapers or merchants of woollen cloth, the 
mercers or merchants of silk, and the boothmen 
or merchants of corn. The Hoastmen, a gild 
for loading and disposing of coal and stones 
were incorporated 1600 by Queen Elizabeth. 
The Masters and Mariners were incorporated 
1536 by King Henry VIII. 

Of the other existing gilds, about twenty -nine 
in number, two or three claim a corporate 
existence under early charters from the crown, 
but most of them are unincorporated fraternities 
constituted by ordinances granted to them by 
the borough corj>oration of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In most of the companies the members 
no longer follow the trades or occupations 
designated, and in none of them do the com- 
panies exercise any control or influence over 
these trades or crafts ; they principally exist to 
administer the property they have inherited or 
acquired. The stewards of the companies are 
the statutory representatives of the freemen of 
Newcastle, in whom the exclusive right of 
grazing the town moor, locally called the 
“eatage,” is still vested. 

[Some information as to these gilds may be found 
in Walker and Richardson's Armorial Bearings qf 
the Incorporated Companies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1824. — Brand’s History qf Newcastle, 1789. 
— Brown's Short Account qf the Customs and 
Franchises of the Freemen of Newcastle, 1823. — 
Gibson’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne Improvement Acts, 
1881, and in Extracts from the Records of the 
Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
published by the Surtees Society in 1895. — 
Mackenzie’s History qf Newcastle, 1827. — Walford 
on Gilds, 1888, which contains a chapter on New- 
castle gilds.] 

GILD SYSTEM IN SPAIN. Gremios 
or Craft -gilds arose in Spain during the 
middle ages under the influence of the same 
causes as in the rest of Europe. Each separate 
kingdom of the Spanish monarchy had its own 
separate laws on the subject, but in all it was 
strictly kept in hand by the royal prerogative. 
In Barcelona alone, the gremios were exclusively 
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subordinate to tlie municipal authorities, even 
in matter of statutes and legislation, and the 
royal judges had no jurisdiction over them. 

The first opposition against the exclusiveness 
of the gremios arose in Aragon towards the end 
of the 17 th century, but the general opinion 
remained favourable to their existenoe for a 
century more, notwithstanding the striking 
abuses to which they had given rise. Thus in 
1763 the five Qremios Mayvres of Madrid (silk- 
weavers, clothiers, hosiers, grocers, and jewellers) 
succeeded in fanning the royal revenue and in 
founding a privileged company, trading with its 
own vessels and owning factories in different 
parts of Spain. The Qremios preserved a legal 
standing up to 1834, although in 1775 
Campomanes (q.v.) had already proposed their 
reform in his Discurso sobre la Education 
Popular , and, ten years later, Jovellanos 
(q.v.) advocated their suppression in his report 
on the liberty of industry (Informs sobre la 
libertad de las Artes) submitted to the general 
council of commerce. 

[Colmeiro, Historia de la Econo mla Politico en 
Espafta , vol. ii. pp. 237*251. For the regulations 
of the Qremios May ores see Larruoa, Memoriae 
Politicos ( 1787), vol. i pp. 105-169 and 283-314.] 

R. Ca. 

GIOGALLI, Simone (17th century), though 
not an economist, holds a distinguished place in 
the history of economic doctrine in Italy. He 
was a clever Venetian merchant, highly esteemed 
for a memoir presented to the board of enquiry 
for trade of the Venetian republic. 

When consulted as to the causes of the falling 
away of the trade of Venice, once so prosperous, 
and the remedies for this, Giogalli presented the 
paper mentioned above ( Scrittura inedita di Simone 
Giogalli, negotiants veneto del sec. xvii. Venezia, 
1856), containing principles of economic liberty. 

Giogalli’s ideas certainly do not go beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his republic, but his aim 
was to foster the commerce of Venice through 
liberty, in order to establish competition with 
other markets. However far this was from an 
international free trade, it is remarkable consider- 
ing that monoply, privileges, and heavy taxes were 
then the basis of national economic government. 

A. B. 

GIOJA, Mblchiorrb (1767-1829), born at 
Piacenza, died at Milan, studied first theology, 
thin mathematics, economics, and statistics, to 
which last he applied himself steadily. The pol- 
itical vicissitudes towards the end of the 18 th and 
the beginning of the 19th century involved his 
life : he was imprisoned several times, held and 
lost various positions, including that of director 
of the statistical office at Milan under the French ; 
and on returning to that city after a short exile 
his writings were his sole means of support 

Gioja's works are on public economy, statistics, 
morals, education, and logic. “ He could work hard, 
and his knowledge was extensive. Analysis was 
his strong point, hat not criticism, where he 


showed himself captious and unbridled. Not s. 
few of Gioja’s observations are equally subtle and 
original, particularly in his theory of the associa- 
tion of labour of various kinds ; but once get him 
with one of his tabulated statements in hand, and 
he is the very genius of pedantry ” (Cossa, 
Introduction to Pol. Econ ., translation, p. 488). 
Gioja’s greatest work, Nuow prospetto dells seisms 
economiche (aerie i. “Teoria. ” Milano, 1815-17, 
vols. i.-iv.) sums up what had been written on 
economics, finance^ and administration : he opposed 
the price fixed for bread by authority (cahnieri), 
and favoured large properties ; he preferred the 
arts to agriculture, great manufactures to small 
ones, great merchants to small merchants, and large 
towns to small ones. 

But while Gioja partly adopted the teaching of 
the English economists, he contributed to hinder 
the progress of economic science by a narrow 
harsh system of protection and government inter- 
ference, in support of which he wrote Discorso 
popolare sulle manifatture nazionali e tariffs 
dasdarie dei commestibili ed il caro prez&o del vitto, 
Milano, 1802. 

Still he deserves praise for his acute observa- 
tions on the theory of associasavme dei travagli . 
He studies there all the advantages derived from 
these, justly considering them a cause of improve- 
ment in production. He also initiated with 
Custodi and IIoma on 08 1 the Annali universali di 
Statistica (1824-1871), continued by Sacchi, which 
form one of the best collections of economic, statis- 
tical, and social studies which Italy can boast of. 
Among the many works of this author, besides 
the numerous writings in the Annali and his 
economic papers of local interest may be noted : — 
Del merito s dells ricompenss, etc., Milano, 1818. — 
Filosofia della Statistical Milano, 1826.— Indole, 
estensione s vantaggi della Statistica, Milano, 1809. 
— Logica Statistica, Milano, 1808 . — Tavole Statis- 
tic he, etc., Milano, 1808. a. & 

GIRARDIN, Emile de (1806-1 886), born and 
died at Paris, was a man who carried every- 
thing to extremes. An unscrupulous speculator, 
an original and impartial thinker, a devoted 
friend, active in business, eminent as a man of 
letters, and constantly seeking notoriety, be 
loved discussion above all things, though it 
should only end in paradox. He was proud, 
rash, brave, and chivalrous. The natural son of 
Alexander Comte de Girardin, he accepted his 
lot in life with courage, almost glorying in it. 
He was appointed inspector - general of the 
Beaux Arts in 1828. Two years later he 
founded the journal Le Volewr afterwards La 
Mode. After the revolution of 1880 he warmly 
took up the cause of cheap periodical literature. 
This of all the acts of his life was the one which 
brought him the best deserved reputation. 

He proposed to Casimir P4rier to apply that 
system to the Moniteur universcl, then the 
official journal, and to reduce its prioe to one 
sou. The minister refused, with a smile of 
contempt — he was not far-sighted enough to 
perceive what a force the cheap press might 
become. Girardin, repulsed by him, founded 
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the Journal des cormaissances utiles at the price 
of four frs. a year. This obtained 130,000 
subscribers. He next became the champion of 
savings banks, freely spending his own money, 
though he was then not wealthy, to encourage 
them. Next he established the Musie des 
families , a periodical which was a formidable 
competitor to the Magasin jnttoresque, After 
founding other periodicals, he plunged into such 
speculations as the mines of Saint Berain. 
After this Girardin commenced his first import- 
ant attempt to establish a cheap daily paper. 
On the 1st July 1836, La Presse appeared, 
a journal costing forty frs. a year, while all the 
other great newspapers were charging eighty frs. 
Success attended this bold enterprise. It 
brought on, however, a duel with Armand Carrel, 
in which Girardin had the misfortune to kill his 
opponent. He made a vow never to fight a duel 
again, this last had been his fourth, and, what- 
soever the provocation, kept his oath. In 1 8 34 he 
became a deputy, and retained his seat till 1848. 
He professed at that time to belong to no political 
party, and to be attached to no form of govern- 
ment, declaring himself on different occasions in 
favour of absolute liberty. The revolution of 
1848 came on, and notwithstanding all that he 
had said he took up a side, warmly professing 
confidence in the new order of things. But this 
state of feeling did not last long. He was 
aunoved at not being elected a member of the 
constituent assembly, and was embittered by 
an illegal imprisonment which he suffered. He 
sacrificed his political sympathies to his per- 
sonal animosity against General Cavaignac. He 
took an active part in the presidential elections 
of the 10th Deoember 1848 in favour of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who knew his character 
S3 little that he omitted to appoint him one 
of his ministers — ministerial position being at 
this time the height of Girardin’s ambition. 
The unsteadiness of his principles and the force 
of public opinion drove him into isolation — the 
undisciplined character of his mind retained him 
in that condition. At last a district of the de- 
partment of the Bas-Phin sent him to parlia- 
ment only a short time before its violent disper- 
sion. The second of December drove him into 
exile, whence he speedily returned, connected 
himself again with La Presse, left it, returned 
to it, quitted it again, then bought the news- 
paper La LiberU. His fertile pen revived the 
prosperity of that journal. Shortly after this 
Girardin got into favour at court and was named 
a senator, unhappily iu time to urge his country 
into the war of 1870 so fatal for France. He 
then founded the paper La France , supported 
the government of Thiers, and energetically 
attacked Marshal MaoMahon. The last ten 
years of his life were scarcely less aotire than 
those which had preceded, but the publio paid 
no farther attention to him. 

Among the great mass of his works a good many 


were concerned with political economy, the fal- 
lowing being the more important : De Vinstrue - 
tion publique en France, 1838. — De la libertS du 
commerce et de la protection de V Industrie, Letters 
exchanged between Ad. Blanqui and Smile de 
Girardin, Paris, 1846-47, 8vo. — V abolition de la 
mis&re par VUevation des salaires, 1850, 8vo. — 
VImpbt , 8vo, 1853. In this last work he de- 
clared himself in favour of a single tax, which 
he proposes to make the basis of an insurance 
against those risks which disturb owners in the 
enjoyment of their possessions. — Questions adminir 
stratives et Jinanciires, 1858. a. c. f. 

GIUSTINIANI, D. Bernardo, was a priest 
(17 th century). He is knowm in connection 
with a dispute as to lawful and unlawful forms 
of exchange. The application of the then 
existing theories of the canonists on usury led 
to difficulties in the new contracts entered into 
by dealers in the different kinds of exchange. 
According to the canonists, profit on exchange 
was lawful, provided it was real and did not 
conceal usury. The cambio cotta rincorsa , as it 
was called, which Padre Giustiniani opposed, 
was practised in order to conceal usury. He 
describes it thus : “ Titius, an inhabitant of 
Genoa, requires 1000 scudi, and asks Cajo, a 
money-lender, to supply them ; saying to him, 
‘Arrange this for me on bills on Piacenza/ 
This is done as follows: — Cajo writes to his 
agent in Piacenza telling him to pay the sum 
to himself, crediting himself and debiting 
Titius, and after computing the charge to remit 
the debt and credit to Genoa — and thus it is 
done.” In this manner money was borrowed 
in the kingdom of Naples, and as muoh as 30 
per cent per annum paid. Giustiniani shows 
clearly that all this is merely a semblance of an 
exchange operation entered into to conceal a 
loan of money on usury. Some money-lenders 
even told him that they did not really send 
letters of exchange, but only made notes in 
their books. Starting from the principle, pre- 
valent in those days, that usurious loans of 
money are wrong, Giustiniani’s reasoning is 
sound. Breve trattato delle continuations dei 
Carribi , Genoa, 1619. 

[Gobbi, Veconomia politica negli Scrittori 
italiani del Secolo XVL-XVII., Milan, Hoepli, 
1889.] U.R. 

GLANYILL, Rantjlf (died 1 190, at the siege 
of Acre), sheriff, judge, and chief justiciar, 11 80, 
under Henry II. He fought for the king 
against the Scots in the rebellion of 1174 ; in 
1185 he took the cross, which perhaps accounts 
for his being deprived of the justiciarship on 
the accession of Richard I. He took a large 
part in oarrying out Henry’s legal and judicial 
reforms, especially in organising the Curia Begis 
— the later king's bench. A collection of the 
laws of England w as drawn up by him (Ho veden, 
end of 1 1 80), and he wrote a treatise, De Legibus 
et Consuetudinibus Begni Anglioe , which 44 deals 
pii&oipally with procedure or the mode of 
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enforcing legal rights, but incidentally also 
with the rights themselves ” (Digby, Real Pro- 
perty, 68). Incidentally therefore, apart from 
the invaluable information concerning the legal 
practice of the time, much light is thrown upon 
the tenure of land through all classes, and upon 
the status, both legal and economic, of the serfs. 
If his account is too much coloured by legal 
theory and maxims of the Roman law, giving 
no hint of the variety of rights and customs 
ascertained by historical research, Glanvill 
remains valuable as the earliest writer who has 
left any definite description of the land eoonoray 
of his time. 

[Roger of Hoveden (Stubbs), ii. Pref.xxii. andiii. 
Pref. xxiii. — Kate Norgate, Angevin Kings , ii. 
279 and notes. — Extracts in Stubbs’s Select 
Charters , and Digby’s Hist, qf the Law qf Real 
Property.] B. G. P. 

GLEBE LAND. Church land. The endow- 
ments of the church have consisted mainly of 
land from very early times : to each parish 
church belonged a number of pieces of land 
varying in size and position according to the 
nature of the soil and the manner of cultivation, 
and these have been added to by more recent 
gifts. The word glebe, which meant simply 
farm, has become restricted in meaning, and 
now means land belonging to a parish church, 
which the parson may farm himself or let for 
a short term of years, forming, with tithes, 
etc, the endowment of the church. 

[Jacob's Law Lexicon . — T. M. Dale, Clergymans 
Legal Handbook, London, 1858. — Canon Isaac 
Taylor in Domesday Studies , London, 1888.] 

A. E.B. 

GLOCK or GLOCKE, see Klock, Kaspar. 

GLUT is a name (cp. glutton) given to abun- 
dance by those who, for any reason good or 
bad, look on it as pernicious. 

An unusual abundance of a particular com- 
modity often reduces its price so much that it 
is injurious to the interests of those who produce 
the commodity for sale, i.e. in order to exchange 
it for other commodities. These persons ac- 
cordingly say that there is a glut, or that the 
market is glutted, whenever there is so much 
of the commodity they sell that it cannot be 
disposed of at prices fairly remunerative to 
them. Purchasers on the other hand merely 
say that the commodity is plentiful and cheap. 

Ricardo (Principles, ch. xxi., in Works , 
p. 176), following J. B. Say (Traits, K l ch. xv.) 
and James Mill ( Commerce Defended , p. 81), 
denies the possibility of a “ universal glut ” — a 
glut, that is, of all commodities taken together 
simultaneously. Malthas, following Sismondi 
(Nvuveaux Prindpes , L. iv. ch. iv.), holds in 
his Political Economy (p. 353 ff. ) that a * 1 general 
glut ” is possible, and in his Definitions (p. 247) 
he says “a glut is said to be general when 
either from superabundance of supply or dimin- 
ution of demand, a considerable mass of com- 


modities falls below the elementary costs of 
production. ” [For a discussion of this question 
see Debouch ks, ThAorib i>es ; Over- produc- 
tion.] e. a 

GODFREY, Michael (d. 1695), brother of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, was a financier and 
closely connected with Paterson in the formation 
of the Bank of England, of which he became 
the first deputy-governor in 1694. Macaulay 
states that he was one of the ablest, most 
upright, and opulent of the merchant princes of 
London of his day. He appears also to have 
been connected with Heathcote and Paterson 
in their opposition to the monopoly possessed 
by the East India Company. Godfrey was 
killed in the trenches before Namur, whither 
he had been sent to the king in reference to 
money matters. His death caused a fall of two 
per cent in the price of bank stock. He was 
author of A short account of the Bank of Eng- 
land , London, 1694. The formation of the 
bank called forth strong opposition, and this 
tract of twelve j>ages was written in its defence, 
pointing out the advantages to l>e derived from 
it, especially as regards the lowering of the rate 
of interest throughout the country, and answer- 
ing the objections made by its opi>onents. 
These, according to Godfrey, were chiefly gold- 
smiths and others who foresaw that their ex- 
orbitant gains were likely to be reduced. 

[Thorold Rogers, The first nine years of the Bank 
of England, Oxford, 1887. — Macaulay, History qf 
England. — Saxe- Bannister, Writings qf William 
Paterson , 1859, vol. ii.] R. H. H. 

GODIN, Jean Baptiste Andk£(1 81 7-1888), 
was born at Esqueh^rica, Aisne, France, and 
died at Guise, Aisne, after a life of beneficent 
activity as a captain of industry. The son of 
an artisan, he was but ]>oorly educated, and in 
his twelfth year left school to join his father 
in the ironworks. At seventeen he started on 
a tour of France as a journeyman. The in- 
dustrial revolution and the ideas of Fourier 
and Saint Simon combined to dissatisfy him 
with the wages system as he saw it, and he 
determined that if ever he rose to be an employer 
of labour he would endeavour to raise the level 
of the workman’s life and make it more pleasant 
and less laborious. In 1837 he returned to his 
native village, and after his marriage in 1840 
opened a small factory for apparatus for heating, 
with one or two assistants. Employing the 
process of casting for portions of stoves, etc., 
not hitherto made in that way, he soon succeeded 
in increasing his business, until in 1846 he 
employed some thirty hands, and found the 
lack of communication at Esqueh&ries becoming 
a serious drawback. He therefore removed his 
factory to Guise, on the river Oise. At the time 
of Godin's death in 1888 the annual output 
of his works exceeded iu value four millions of 
francs (£160,000), of which nearly one half was 
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paid out for wages to upwards of one thousand 
workpeople. 

Godin proved a model employer. His con- 
stant solicitude for the comfort of his workmen, 
with whom he kept in the closest touch as their 
colleague rather than their master, exhibited 
itself in his encouragement of benefit and insur- 
ance and co-oj>erative societies, his establishment 
of free schools, nurseries, libraries, theatres, 
clubs, etc. in his social palace or Familist^re, 
founded in 1859, and in the gradual introduc- 
tion of a system of profit-sharing, developing 
through industrial partnership into a co-opera- 
tive company on a broad basis, which should 
continue to work smoothly even after its 
founders had personally passed away. This 
well-built and well-organised Cit& OuvRikitB 
offers many collective facilities for comfort and 
enjoyment rarely within the reach of individual 
workmen elsewhere ; and the solidarity of its 
members in their social and industrial relations 
constitutes a guarantee of continued stability. 

After the revolution of 1848 Godin subscribed 
£4000 (at that time the third of his fortune) 
towards the ill-starred exj>edition of Considerant 
to form a Fourierist community in Texas. The 
failure of this expedition was in some sense a 
disillusion to Godin. With his more practical 
intelligence he laid the plans of his own 
FamilisUre , and successfully carried them out. 
In 1870 he was elected conseiller - givAraX by 
the republican party, and as president of the 
municipal commission of Guise, during the 
military occupation of that town by the Ger- 
mans, he inspired it to refuse to pay any 
contribution to the victorious army — a refusal 
which the Germans were unable to overcome. 
In 1871 Godin was elected deputy for his 
department, and remained a member of the 
Chamber till 1876, when he withdrew from 
practical politics to do vote the rest of his life to 
the management of the Familuttre, the publica- 
tion of its journal, Ze Devoir, and the elabora- 
tion of his industrial and political ideas in the 
writings mentioned below. In 1882 he was 
created a knight of the legion of honour. In 
1886 he married his second wife, who had 
for twenty-five years acted as his secretary, and 
has since edited his posthumous work, La 
IUpublique du Travail et la Reforms Parle- 
meniaire , 1889. 

The other principal writings of Godin are : Solu- 
tion* Sociales, 1871 . — La Richesse au Service du 
People , — Lea Sociolistes el lea Droits du Travail. — 
La Politique du Travail et la Politique dea Privi- 
leges. — La SouveraineU et Us Droits du People. 
— Mutuality Socials, 1880 . — Le Oouvemement : ce 
qu*il a Hi, ce qu'il doit Urt, 1888. In these works 
he exhibits the bold and original qualities which 
distinguished him as a man of affairs, but shows 
the limitations of an untrained mind. He proposed 
the abolition of inheritance by intestacy, except by 
direct descent, and graduated death-duties rising 
from 1 per cent on £80 or less to 50 per cent on 


£200,000, the state devoting the proceeds to the 
payment of its expenses, to the exclusion of all 
other forms of taxation. By this means he con- 
sidered all members of the community would be 
provided with equality of opportunity. He urged 
peace between nations, and between the indus- 
trial classes of a nation, the latter result to be 
attained by the legal association of masters and 
men into groups of common interest. 

[See Twenty-eight Tears of Co-partnership at 
Guise, trans. by Aneurin Williams, 1908.] H. h. 

GODWIN, William (1756-1836), author of 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice , London, 
1798, 4 to, the 2nd edition with material altera- 
tions, 1796, 8vo. The great doctrine of the 
treatise was declared by Godwin himself, 
ThoughtsonDr. Parrs Spital Sermon, 1801, to be 
the perfectibility of man. The characters of men 
are blanks, which their external circumstances, 
and, above all, political institutions, fill in. 
Justice is a general appellation for all human 
duty. Government is an evil, but necessary; 
“it finds our rights invaded, and substitutes 
an invasion less mischievous for one that is 
more so. " It is perpetuated “ by the infantine 
and uninstructed confidence of the many but 
its action should be circumscribed with in narrow 
limits. Society can only declare and interpret, 
it cannot enact. Private property in the labour 
of others is unjust, but is not therefore to be 
violently uprooted. Still, the goal must be com- 
plete equality of conditions. In treating of the 
benefits of a system of equality, Godwin is con- 
fronted with the objection from the principle 
of population. His answer is the conjecture of 
Franklin that “mind will one day become 
omnipotent over matter/' The speculations of 
Godwin — in the essay on “Avarice and 
Profusion'’ in The Enquirer, 1797, 8vo — pro- 
voked the Essay on Population (see Malthus). 
In the Thoughts on Dr. Parr*s Spital Sermon, 
pp. 54-77 are devoted to the essay, but, at that 
time, the main proposition of the argument 
appeared to Godwin “no less conclusive than 
new." He only complained of the limitation 
of the checks to misery and vice, so that the 
inclusion of the prudential checks, in later 
editions of the essay, may be in part due to 
Godwin. As time went on, however, and the 
views of the essay became more generally 
adopted, the attitude of Godwin grew more 
hostile, until in 1820 he published his work Of 
Population , which had taken two years in 
writing, and which purports to be a complete 
refutation of the essay. 

[Godwin's argument will be found ably criticised 
in Mr. Bonar’s MaUhus , London, 1885, pp. 364-371 ; 
see also William Godwin, etc., by C. Kegan Paul, 
2 vols. 1876 ; and the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xxii. p. 64, by Leslie 
Stephen.] e « *• 

In his Enquirer, a scries of essays (1797), 
there is an essay on “Kichea and Poverty * 
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(pt it essay i.), in which amongst other things 
Godwin maintains that one evil result of poverty 
is the absence of leisure entailed on the poor 
man. He looks forward to a tune when the 
economy of resources, better division of labour, 
and better division of wealth, will make it 
unnecessary for any one to give more than one- 
tenth or even one- twentieth part of the labour 
now bestowed on the earning of a livelihood 
(op. More, Owen). 

Another essay, on “ Avarice and Profusion," 
deals with the question of luxury in the 
manner of Tolstoi. If the rich would relieve 
the poor, they must share their labour, not by 
inventing new luxuries set the poor new tasks. 
Human wants need to be diminished rather 
than increased. Equality is always Godwin’s 
chief aspiration. A third essay, on “ Beggars," 
is adverse to indiscriminate charity as creating 
professional beggars, “the most abject thing 
upon the face of the earth " ; but the course of 
the author’s reflections on this matter does not 
run smooth. He insists that our feelings of 
humanity demand some indulgence. 

Anarchism has never, on the whole, been 
so consistently, so patiently and so peaceably 
worked out into its details as in Godwin’s Pol- 
itical Justice (1793). The use of violence in 
any form, even in penal laws, is absolutely con- 
demned. The spread of intellectual enlighten- 
ment is to work the whole change. War is 
treated as due to the too limited intercourse 
Oetween individual citizens of one nation and 
those of another, governments and diplomatists 
having too much power (cp. Cobden). 

Yet Godwin’s allusions to the economists are 
not complimentary. He refers to the famous 
example of division of labour in the Wealth of 
Nations (pin -making), only to sneer at it ; 
“The division of labour, as it has been developed 
by commercial writers, is the offspring of 
avarice" (Pol. Justice , vii, viii.). 

At a later period of his life, when Malthas 
seemed to have convinced even Godwin’s friends, 
the Essay on Population naturally became the 
object of Godwin’s special enmity. With the 
aid of bis friend Booth, he attacked its principles 
and its figures with all the force he could 
muster. The geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios are rejected. The increase in the American 
population is declared to be exceptional. He 
sums up his reasoning in three arguments : — 
(1) Population in many states is not increasing 
at all ; (2) every new improvement enables the 
two ratios to start at par ; (3) the excess must 
begin with the infants, and infants need com- 
paratively little food and give us fair warning. 
Positively he contends that in all cases where 
there is excess the cause lies in political institu- 
tions (Godwin, Population, 1820, pp. 485 seq. ). 
He was too sanguine in believing he had routed 
his opponent ; many admirers of the Political 
Justice and Caleb Williams , will regret that the 


author of these remarkable books should have 
writton so much that was of little merit 

J. B» 

GOGEL, Isaac Jan Alexander (1765- 
1821), born at Vugt (North Brabant), member 
of a business bouse at Amsterdam, played a great 
part in the revolutionary and French period of 
1795-1815, being a warm adherent of the 
patriotic (anti-Orangist) party. He was the 
head of the department of finance, first from 
1798-1801, then under the Pensionary Schim- 
melpenninek (1805), under King Louis 
Napoleon (1806-1808), and the French govern- 
ment (1810-1813), when he was also a member 
of the French Conseil d'lbtat. After the 
restoration he undertook a manufactory of blue 
at Overveen near Haarlem, and lived there 
until his death (1821). He was an economist 
especially in a practical sense. The present 
Dutch Bystem of taxes is to a large extent his 
work. His ideas on this subject may be 
learned best by studying that system itself 
as it existed in the years 1805-1810, and his 
work : MemorUn en CorrcspondcntiPn betrek- 
kelijh den Stoat tvm ’s Jlijks gcldmiddelen 
(Memorials and Correspondence on the State of 
the Finances of the Kingdom), written by the 
order of King William I., first published 1844, 
by the author’s son. His principles are these : 
Taxes should be proportional to the wealth of 
the contributors, and to the measure of pro- 
tection they staud in need of. Direct taxes 
are to be preferred to indirect, the latter being 
only allowable for fiscal ends, and to draw con- 
tributions from the less wealthy classes. Yet 
he is an opponent of an income-tax because he 
does not believe in the possibility of obtaining 
the necessary information. The mode of levy- 
ing ought to be simple, the laws clear ; he 
recommends few functionaries, centralisation, 
and special judges. 

When a director of the Amsterdam loan- 
bank (1801), he proposed the creation of a 
general bank of issue and deposit, intended 
to be a private concern under government 
control. This plan was strongly opposed, but 
& few years later (in 1814) it became the basis 
of the charter granted to the Netlierland Bank. 

Gogel was a staunch adherent to the rule of 
laissez-faire in matters of trade and commerce. 
He disapproved of duties on articles of export, 
e.g. tobacco, in opposition to the Emperor 
Napoleon I., and vigorously opposed a measure 
proposed by Louis Napoleon containing a new 
regulation of gilds (1808). A. F. v. l. 

GOLD* 

Gold as consumed in Industry, p. 218 ; Gold as Standard, 
p. 220; Gold Bullion, as a Commodity at the Mints, 
P- 224 ; Gold, Distribution and Production of, pp. 22ft, 
878 ; Gold Certificates, p. 228; Gold Notes, p. 226; 
Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges, p. 226. 

Gold, as consumed in Industry. Gold 
was probably employed for ornament before 
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it came into use as money, although in the 
earliest records the monetary use is mentioned 
as much as the other. Its application to orna- 
mental purposes was probably very ancient. 
There are instances of its having been applied 
to industrial purposes among savages who were 
unacquainted with iron and other metals. Its 
employment in the arts, so far as our records go, 
appears to have originated in the east, probably 
in India. It is now chiefly used for watch-cases, 
chains, rings, and other articles of jewellery ; 
for plate and similar ornaments ; for gilding, as 
gold-leaf and wire ; in dentistry, etc. , etc. 

It is very dillicult to form an estimate of the 
amount used for purposes other than coinage ; 
and in all serious calculations of this quantity 
no opinion is expressed as to the requirements 
of Asia. A very great deal of gold is undoubtedly 
consumed in the arts in India, more, probably, 
indeed, than in any other single country. For 
the eight decades ending with March 31, 1915, 
India has absorbed (partly for currency) 
£3,100,000, £10,200,000, £51,100,000, 

£35,300,000, £21,700,000, £15,500,000, 

£55,000,000, and £146,200,000 respectively, 
its demand being a considerable portion of the 
current world’s production. 

As regards former centuries, Jacob has 
endeavoured to arrive at an approximate idea 
of the proportion of the precious metals applied 
to industrial uses ; but we have no means of 
judging how far he was correct, even for the 
time when he wrote. He considered that the 
proportion of the precious rnetals (gold and 
silver) applied to purposes other than coin was 
one-tenth of the whole quantity produced in 
the 1 6t i. century, and one-fifth in the 17th ; 
while he concludes that in the 1 10 years, 1700- 
1810, “the quantity of gold and silver which 
was converted into other objects than coin 
amounted to two-thirds of that which was left 
in Europe, after the part which was conveyed 
to Asia is subtracted from the total produce 
of the mines.” But Jacob's estimate of the 
quantity of gold annually consumed in industry 
about 1830 is undoubtedly much too high, 
although he was at considerable pains to make 
careful inquiries. A better estimate is that of 
A. von Humboldt, who supposes the European 
consumption in 1 824 to have been about 9200 
kilogrammes. 

The only official inquiries on this subject are 
those instituted in recent years by the director 
of the United States mint. In that country a 
return is now annually furnished by the state 
and by private firms of the amount of gold used 
for industrial purposes. A certain amount, esti- 
mated recently at from $1,500,000 (£800,000) 
to $3,500,000 (£700,000), is then added as the 
value of coin melted down by jewellers and 
others for repairs and similar requirements. 
The whole amount appears by these returns 
to have increased considerably of late years, 


being about $8,810,000 (£1,810,000) in 
1880, $13,020,000 (£2,670,000) in 1890, 

$17,060,000 (£3, 500, 000)in 1900, $34,160,000 
(£6, 850,000) in 1910, and $37,500,000 
(£7,700,000) in 1913, these figures being for 
new material only. 

For the civilised world — i.e. Europe and 
the United States — the best estimates are un- 
doubtedly those of the late Dr. A. Soetbeek. 
These are based on careful computations, and are 
deduced mainly from official returnsof the quanti- 
ties stamped by government in each country, these 
quantities being subjected to various corrections, 
and estimates being made of the amount which 
escapes stamping, or which is old material 
melted down, etc. His estimates are, for the 
period 1831-40, about 18,000 kilogrammes 
annually, and, in 1871-80, about 84,000 kilo- 
grammes annually, while he puts the whole 
quantity of gold used in industry during the 
period 1831-1880 at 2,070,000 kilogrammes. 
These are the net quantities — i.e. a deduction 
has been made on account of old material re- 
melted, but gold melted from coin is included. 
For 1883 he considers the gross consumption 
to have been 110,000 kilogrammes, less 20,000 
kilogrammes for old material, or 90,000 kilo- 
grammes net. Since then the requirements have 
still further increased, and the net consumption, 
following Soetbeer’s calculations, must be put, in 
1890, at between 100,000 and 120,000 kilo- 
grammes. It is impossible to say how much 
of this represents coin melted down. In making 
the above calculations Soetbeer accepts the esti- 
mate of the director of the United States mint 
for that country. English economists generally 
hold Soetbeer’s figures to be slightly too high, 
this being possibly due to his incorporation of 
the American values. 

As regards gold consumed (new material only), 
the Director of the U.S. Mint gives the follow- 
ing values for 1912 ($5 — £1) : — 


Countries. 


Gold 

(Value). 

United States of America 


£7,160,000 

Germany 


4,000,000 

United Kingdom 


8,600,000 

France 


3,500,000 

Switzerland . . . . .. 


1,600,000 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia (including Finland) . 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 

Italy 


700,000 

Belgium and the Netherlands 


600,000 

Canada 


600,000 

Australasia .... 


400,000 

Other European and American Countries 

760,000 

£24,820,000 

Asia and Egypt . 


10,000,000 

£34,820,000 


A point still to be considered is, what pro- 
portion do these quantities bear to the whole 
amount of gold annually produced ? According 
to the Director of the United States Mint, that 
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consumption has compared with the total pro- 
duction as follows (the last figure of £88, 000,000 
not being the Director's estimate) : — 


Industrial Consumption 
(Europe and America). 

World's 

Production. 

! £41,400,000 | 

j 00,900,000 

77,900,000 
90,800;000 
120,000,000 
88,000,000 

£118,800,000 

227.000. 000 

297.000. 000 

408.400.000 

472.800.000 

444.800.000 

J £478,500,000 

£1,904,400,000 

- - -- 


The proportion is 24*4 per cent of the pro- 
duction. The consumption has steadily ad- 
vanced, the drop in the last period being due 
to the war. 

[W. Jacob, History of the Precious Metals, 2 
vols., London, 1831.— A. Soetbeer, (1) Verwendung 
des Goldes und Silbers , in Conrad's Jakrbucherfiir 
National-ofomomie und Statist ik, Neue Folge, 
Band iii., Jena, 1881 ; (2) RdelniefalltjC'ioijinung 
und Verwendung, ISSl-90, ib. dritte Folge, Band 
i. , 1891 ; (3) Materuihcn zur Krtdute.runa und 
Reurteilung der mrtschaftlichen Kddmeiallwr- 
haltnusc, 2nd ed. f Berlin, 3886 (translated for 
the use of the Gold and Silver Commission) — 
Annual Reports of the Director of the United 
Stales Mint , Washington.— Reports ayid Evidence 
y the Gold and Silver Commission, London, 1887- 

1888 ; Pari. Papers , Nos. C., 5099, 5248, 5512, 

Dr. S. M‘C. Lindsay, Preisbewegung der Edel- 
metalle seit 1S50, Jena, 1893. ] n. h. h. ; j. k. 

Gold as standard. In history gold ap- 
pears first as a valuable commodity. Thus 
in the new world the Peruvians, at the time 
of the Spanish invasion, valued, used, and 
treasured the metal, but do not appear to have 
employed it as a medium of exchange. Rare 
and highly esteemed, portable, durable, readily 
divisible, homogeneous, and easily worked, it 
soon came into use independently among many 
nations, and at early stages of civilisation, as a 
medium of exchange, to facilitate the process 
of barter. Thus the Mexicans used quills of 
gold dust for this purpose at the time of Cortes. 
And in the old world, among the Anglo-Saxons 
of the 9th century, rings of gold, the chief 
treasure of the kings, seem to have served as a 
medium of exchange, and by weight as a rough 
measure of value (Beowulf). These two func- 
tions of the metal are not in fact easily separated. 
The next great stage in the adaptation of the 
metal as an exact measure of value was the 
introduction of coinage — an invention which 
appears to have had a single origin to the east 
of the Mediterranean, and was adopted by 
different peoples at different chronological 
epochs, though at nearly the same stage of 
economic development. Among the Greeks its 
progress may be traced almost from its begin- 
nings by extant coins. 


Uncoined gold may be a measure of value, 
0 but it can hardly be a standard. A measure 
of value may bo said to become a standard 
when recognised and defined by law, when 
legal payments are estimated in legal units 
appointed for that purpose. Thus oxen may 
be said to be recognised in some Germanic codes 
as a standard of value, side by side with gold 
and silver coins. When a piece of gold received 
the stamp of a king or a city it was thereby 
effectively declared to be such a unit. 

It is unnecessary to enter on the barren dis- 
cussion whether value can really be measured. 
Accurately or inaccurately, it is measured in 
millions of daily transactions, and the attempt 
to devise an accurate standard measure begin* 
almost with the beginning of history. The 
definition of value “ as power in exchange," 
though it leaves much to be desired in lucidity 
and theoretical completeness, may be accepted 
for the purposes of discussion. The object 
whose power in exchange is most nearly con- 
stant with all persons and at all times will 
make the best standard measure of value. 

Since very early times gold coins have been 
used as a standard of value, but gold itself can 
hardly be said to serve os a standard of value 
until mint regulations have been devised to 
secure that the value of gold coins shall exactly 
conform to the value of the gold contained in 
them. The necessary regulations are those : 
(1) Gold coins of a certain stamp may only 
deviate within narrow and fixed limits from a 
well-known standard of weight and fineries* 
(see Remedy). To secure this end, mean* 
must bo taken to withdraw periodically from 
circulation coins that have become light through 
wear and. tear. (2) All who bring gold bullion 
to the mint must have the right to recoivo in 
return an equivalent in the form of coins. II 
the coinage of gold is not free, the action of 
the government may tend to a restriction of 
the coinage, and pro tanto raise its value above 
bullion level. The custom of coining foi 
government profit, usual in ancient and medi- 
aeval times, and not altogether unknown in om 
| own, tends to this result. Again, if coinage 
is not gratuitous , there is a margin of 
possible variation between the value of gold as 
bullion, and the same plus the charge for 
seigniorage (see Seignorage). (8) Exporta- 
tion and melting of coins must be permitted 
without restriction. Otherwise the supply of 
coins may from time to time exceed the need* 

and tho value of the coin* 
will fall below bullion level. 

If the government of any country enacts that 
gold coins issued under the above conditions 
shall be unlimited legal tender in payment of 
debts contracted in the terms of the customary 
measure of value, gold is in that country a 

•JSn tais* Vaue ’ Given the *> conditions, gold 
will be the sole standard of value, if the leant 
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of other legal tenders is so regulated and limited 
that their value Bhall always conform to the 
value of the gold coins, of which they represent 
a deiinite multiple or fraction. 

If both gold and silver are freely coined, and 
are unlimited legal tender in payment of all 
debts, at a fixed rate, a certain number of silver 
units being treated as equivalent to one gold 
unit, we have a joint or bimetallic standard of 
value. Gold is still a standard, so long as it 
circulates in the country at all on these terms, 
but it is a standard jointly with the other 
metal : the two standards are inseparable so 
long as the system works. This system, with 
all the conditions necessary to the maintenance 
of a joint standard, was in force in France from 
1803-1874. A similar system is of high 
antiquity. It would appear that coins of gold 
and silver circulated at a fixed rate in Greek 
cities: the rate being 12l to 1. Philip of 
Macedon seems to have made both his gold and 
his silver coins full legal tender, at this fixed 
rate, and his gold coins had a wide circulation 
even outside the Macedonian empire. Under 
the Roman republic and early empire gold and 
silver coins circulated at a fixed rate, the unit 
of value being the silver Denarius, or the 
Sestertius (money of account). Under Con- 
stantine the gold Solidus became the chief 
unit of value ; the denarius a subordinate unit. 
But we do not know enough about the mint 
regulations of the Greek and Roman states to 
say with any certainty whether gold or silver 
was the standard ; or, if there was a true joint 
standard. It seems more probable that neither 
metal was the standard, but that the coins were 
a joint st andard at a fixed rate, circulating at a 
price considerably above their bullion value. 

Professor Soetbeer’s researches appear to make 
it probable that the ratio of 12$ to 1, as be- 
tween silver and gold coins, was preserved 
throughout the Grceeo-Roman period by the 
custom of mint artificers and mint authorities ; 
but we know nothing about the market for 
bullion. (See Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, on 
these points.) 

Throughout the middle ages, and indeed till 
recent times, silver coins were the standard 
generally in Europe. The position of gold was 
undefined and anomalous. 

Under another system, sometimes known as 
unrated Bimetallism, both gold and silver are 
freely coined and circulate at no fixed rate. It 
naturally results that one metal is by consent 
though not by law adopted as the standard of 
value, the relative value of the other metal 
being settled by private agreement for each 
case. This is not a true bimetallic system, 
the conditions of legal tender being confused ; 
and may arise from circumstances such as 
existed in England between 1660 and 1717, 
wheu guineas of the nominal value of 20s. were 
freely coined, and also silver coins 20 shillings 


to the pound, the pound (money of account) being 
the unit of value. This system aimed at rated 
bimetallism — a guinea = a pound. But the silver 
coins were so overrated, mainly owing to their 
worn and clipped condition, that no one would 
give guineas at the legal rate, — guineas were 
accepted at a rate varying from 22s. to 30s. 
The standard of value, as is theoretically 
possible in a bimetallic community, was in effect 
a single metal — silver : or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the silver coins, — which 
were also unlimited legal tender. 

When the treasury in 1698 fixed 21s. 6d. as 
the highest rate at which guineas would be 
accepted by government in payment of taxes, a 
step was taken in the direction of true bimetal- 
lism, which was rendered possible by the re- 
coinage of the silver currency in the latter years 
of the reign of William III. The last step 
was taken in 1717 (Newton’s Reform), when 
guineas were made full and unlimited legal 
tender at 21s. This rate (about 15 £ to 1) was 
above the markot rate, and occasioned a great 
influx of gold to the mint ; the silver coinage 
having returned to its silver value. Neverthe- 
less the bimetallic standard was maintained 
without serious difficulty until 1775, when a 
limit was placed for legal tender of silver coins 
by tale. In 1797 the Bank suspended gold 
payments, and the country was for some twenty 
years confined to the use of inconvertible paper. 
In 1816, with a view to the return to cash pay- 
ments, gold was established as the sole un- 
limited legal tender and standard. The free 
coinage of silver, which had been suspended 
since 1798, was no longer permitted, and the 
legal tender of silver was limited to 40s. 

The study of monetary science has led in the 
last two centuries to the adoption of mint regu- 
lations and improvements in coinage without 
which a true metallic standard cannot exist. 
The influence of Lord Liverpool (father and son, 
q.v.) led to the adoption by this country in 1816 
of gold as the sole standard. Since 1872 the 
chief countries of the civilised world have 
followed the example of England. It is im- 
portant therefore to be able to observe and 
estimate any variations in the value of gold ; 
and for this purpose it is necessary that the 
laws and circumstances which affect its value 
should be clearly understood. 

The value of gold depends on interaction oi 
demand and supply. Demand for gold is (a) 
demand for currency ; (b) demand for the arts 
(see Gold as consumed in Industry); ( c ) 
demand for hoarding, which tends theoretically 
to vary inversely with the value of gold — a 
smaller hoard of dearer metal being equivalent to 
a larger hoard of the oheaper (see Hoarding). 
Alterations in the legal standard of any country 
will affect this demand in so far as they increase 
the amount of gold required for daily use in that 
country, which need not necessarily be the case, 
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If the value of gold falls or rises, more or less 
gold will be required to do the same work as 
currency, (d) Demand for banking reserves. 
This demand is to a oertain extent alternative 
to the demand for currency (see Reserves, 
Banking). 

The existence of an effective bimetallic area 
of considerable extent tends to keep the value 
of gold in all civilised countries at a bimetallic 
level. During the period 1803-1873, if gold 
appreciated in relation to silver, the demand for 
silver in France increased, and gold was exported. 
Similarly during the period of enormous gold 
production in California and Australia, 1850- 
1865, France was taking gold and exporting 
silver, and thus no serious deviation in the pro- 
portion between the values of the two metals 
from the standard of 15^ to 1 was felt 
1853-1860 France coined £155,000,000 ster- 
ling in gold, and meanwhile exported great 
quantities of silver, especially to the east. 

Of changes in the demand for gold the most 
important are those that may arise from altera- 
tions in the standard of any country. When 
Germany in 1872 adopted a gold standard, she 
at once proceeded to sell silver coins and buy 
gold for coinage. Between 1872 and 1878 
inclusive, about £80,000,000 sterling of gold 
were coined in Germany. Austria - Hungary 
prepared for the adoption of a gold standard 
by the accumulation of a reserve of some 
£30,000,000 sterling, and Italy secured about 
£20,000,000 for the same purpose. Between 
1873 and 1881 the United States coined nearly 
£100,000,000 ; which may be taken approxi- 
mately as the additional demand due to the 
adoption of a gold standard by that country in 
1878. 

It will thus b8 seen that every country, by 
altering its mint regulations, lias power to 
alter the metallic standard of value pro tanto 
in every other country using a metallic 
standard ; and from this point of view the 
contention of those who desire to make cur 
rency arrangements a matter of international 
agreement may be accepted. 

The demand for gold and silver as currency 
has until recent times been alternative. If 
more silver was used os currency, less gold, 
and vice versa . Recent changes have inter- 
fered with this substitution. The international 
measure of value, gold, has been more and more 
isolated ; silver bas been becoming a commodity 
like other commodities ; any increase of supply 
of gold or any diminution of supply acts with 
foil force upon the standard of value ; there is 
no longer a question of the proportion of any 
new demand or supply to the total stock of 
gold and silver, but of its proportion to the 
total stock of gold alone. 

This general change in the currenoy of the 
civilised world has been rendered possible 
pertly by the enormous increase in the pro- 


duction of gold during the last seventy year*, 
partly by the extension of the banking system, 
and the greater use of banking facilities, 
which enable a given amount of metallic 
currency to effect the exchange of a much 
greater amount of commodities. Gold, the 
international standard of value, still circulated 
before the Great War in considerable quantities ; 
but it chiefly served as a reserve to support the 
fiduciary currency and the book-entry trans- 
actions which to a large extent replace it. But 
this system has its disadvantages. Any 
sudden demand on the available supply of 
gold may remove in one country or in many 
the support on which the fiduciary currency 
rests. Promises to pay may cease to be 
current ; gold may be eagerly appropriated 
and jealously held ; hence follow temporary 
fluctuations in the standard of value through 
increased demand, which disturb for a time all 
commercial relations. 

On the side of supply the value of gold 
depends, primarily, on the stock in existence. 
The stock in existence can hardly be estimated 
at less than £2,000,000,000 sterling ; it 
may well be more. Annual additions have 
little power to affect the value of so large a 
stock. But a great increase in production, ex- 
tended over a long period, as has been the case 
since 1850, may considerably affect the value. 

Some writers on economics have assumed 
that the value of gold depends solely on cost 
of production. Others have boldly stated 
that gold is always produced at a loss. It is 
probably true that some gold is always pro- 
duced at a loss. The question with regard 
to gold is not one of the margin of profitable 
production, but of unprofitable production. 
When alluvial gold deposits are being worked 
this margin is very low. Many claims are 
worked at a loss under the incentive of gains 
secured in others. When gold is found in 
the quartz, at present the chief source of 
gold production, much capital is wasted in 
sinking shafts and erecting machinery for 
unprofitable mines. But no mine will long 
continue to be worked that does not produce 
enough to pay current expenses. Circum- 
stances vary, and fluctuations are great. It is, 
however, certain that gold may continue to be 
worked below the marginal cost of production. 

Such are the conditions that affect the value 
of gold— -the most general and international 
standard of value. Under these complicated 
influences it would be surprising if the value of 
gold remained stable over long periods of time 
For short periods this value has great stability 
owing to the high proportion that the toll] 
stock of gold bears to any possible sudden 
changes in the amount demanded or supplied. 
An exception may perhaps be made in oases 
where inflated credit is suddenly s ha ken. Tbs 
fall in prices that then occurs, accompanied bj 
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an exceptional demand for gold, is in one aspect 
the result of a sudden and temporary variation 
in the standard. 

But over long periods great changes have 
taken place in the value of gold. These changes 
have been on the whole in the direction of 
depreciation, but there have been long periods 
of progressive appreciation. Such changes are 
very difficult to measure. No certain and 
unalterable test of value can be applied. The 
price of wheat, and the money wages of unskilled 
labour, are useful tests, but leave much to be 
desired on the score of accuracy. But such 
questions, however interesting, have only 
academic importance in so far as they relate 
to remote periods. The attempt to estimate 
the fluctuations of gold within a lifetime or a 
generation is one that must be made, and has 
often been made. It involves the most impor- 
tant consequences for trade and social relations. 

An appreciating standard of value benefits 
the creditor at the expense of the debtor. 
A depreciating standard benefits the debtor 
at the expense of the creditor. It is often 
argued that if instability is unavoidable, it 
is better that the debtor should gain than that 
the creditor should. The masters of industry 
and commerce are debtors on a large scale. If 
the money values of their commodities are 
constantly rising by small increments, trade and 
industry are affected by a constant stimulus, 
such as is believed to have affected them 
between 1850 and 1866, and to have been 
succeeded, about 1875, by a continuous and pro- 
gressive depression in all countries that use the 
gold standard. The burden of government 
debt is also increased by a rise in the value of 
gold. The social effects are more obscure 
though not less certain than those which 
appear in industry, trade, and taxation. To 
estimate such changes in the standard the 
following tests may be applied. The prices of 
commodities may be studied. If a general rise 
of prices, lasting over a considerable period, 
can be substantiated, a fall in the standard 
may be suspected. If a similar fall in prioes 
appears, then a rise in the standard may be 
suggested as a possible explanation. But we 
must see if there be not some general cause or 
causes affecting commodities that will account 
for such fluctuations. 

The wages earned by labour at different times 
may also be oompared, especially those of un- 
skilled labour. But here the changes affecting 
efficiency, supply, and demand are more obscure, 
and their results very difficult to estimate. 

Finally, we may observe the causes affecting 
the supply of, and demand for, the metal or 
metals established as the standard of value. 
If two or all of these tests give a similar result, 
we may consider the change of the standard as 
sufficiently proved j- but it cannot be measured 
accurately, 
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To take the recent period 1850-1909} 
Throughout this period the supply of gold has 
been largely in excess of all known previous 
epochs. That increase was largest in the 
period 1905-1909. Again in the period 1861 - 
1866 no great new demand for gold coinage 
arose, except in France ; which liberated a 
corresponding amount of silver for use as cur- 
rency elsewhere. The increased demand for 
currency must in great measure have been met 
by the constant extension of banking facilities. 

A study of the general prices of commodities 
by means of index-numbers establishes for the 
period 1850-1870 a considerable rise. Compar- 
ing the depressed year 1860 with the depressed 
year 1869 by means of Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures, 
we get a rise of prices of about 27 per cent, and 
other methods (see Sir R. Giffen, Prof. Soet- 
beer, Sir Inglis Palgrave, the Economist) giv« 
very similar results, though the exact propor- 
tion is differently estimated. And this in a 
period when improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, and transport, and exploitation of new 
countries might have been expected to cause a 
general fall in prices. 

A general rise in money wages between 1860 
and 1869 can hardly be denied. Thus the fact 
of a fall in the standard of value between 1850 
and 1870 soems proved ; and 20 per cent is the 
most moderate estimate that can be accepted. 

On the other hand, between 1870 and 1893, 
although the production of gold was still very 
great, it was less than in the previous twenty 
years. Great new demands on the stook of 
gold for currency were made by Germany, the 
United States, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
The consumption of gold for the arts increased, 
and was roughly estimated by Professor Soet- 
beer at lli millions sterling, nearly one half 
of the total annual production. The hoards of 
gold for war treasure by the great continental 
nations grew. The demand for gold in India 
(a new demand, specially important in the 
decade 1860-1870) continued, and absorbed, in 
the years 1870- 1910, over £200,000,000. 
The bulk of trade over the whole world in- 
creased steadily, and a larger proportion of it 
was conducted on a gold basis. 

The general prices of commodities which had 
previously risen showed during this period a 
considerable net fall ; bringing them lower than 
they had been in 1850. The general level of 
wages was probably as low in 1905 as in 
1870 ; though the fact of the fall, and especi- 
ally its amount, is not so certain as the fall 
in commodities. This case is more uncertain 
than the other. The circumstances of demand 
and supply lead us to expect a rise in the 
standard; though, considering the great and 
oontinuous production of gold, it could not, on 
this ground alone, be certainly affirmed. The 
fall in commodities is a certain fact. But some 
•nob fall might have been anticipated from the 
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continued improvement of machinery, methods, 
«nd transport, and the development of new 
agricultural areas. And the wages of labour 
have not fallen in anything like the same 
proportion. The estimates of the appreciation 
of gold since 1873 and the corresponding de- 
preciation of commodities have varied so much 
that it is hardly practicable to include them 
here. Up to 1914 the process appears to be 
reversed ; the present position (1920) is too 
complicated and irregular to permit exact 
analysis. 

See also under Bimetallism, and Index 
Numbers. The Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee, 1893, is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. The following works 
may also be mentioned ! Adolph Soetbeer, Edel- 
metallproduktion und Werthverhliltniss zwischen 
Gold und Stiber , 1493-1875, in Peterraann’s Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen , Gotba, 1879. — Dana 
Horton, The Silver Pound , Loudon, 1887. — Del 
Mar, A History of the Precious Metals , London, 
1880. — A History of Money in Ancient Countries , 
Loudon, 1885. — United States Mint Reports . 

s. M. L. 

Gold Bullion, as a Commodity at the 
Mints (see Precious Metals for bullion as an 
article of commerce, and Gold as consumed 
in Industry for use under that head). So 
many interesting and peculiar phenomena in 
the gold bullion trade, and so large a part of 
the status which it holds in relation to the 
standard of value, are due to the position in 
which gold stands at the mints of the world 
that, without trespassing upon its position in 
commerce and industry, or without touching 
upon the metallurgical and mechanical pro- 
cesses through which it passes before it appears 
clothed with the stamp of authority, a word 
may be said upon the treatment it receives as a 
commodity at the hands of the world’s coining 
establishments. 

All the mints of the civilised world are open 
to-day to this commodity in unlimited quantities 
at a fixed rate or price determined by law. The 
minor regulations differ in different countries, 
but the peculiar economic fact — an unlimited 
demand at a fixed and known rate — holds good 
for all alike. In England the royal mint, accord- 
ing to the act of 1870, must receive gold bullion 
when sent in parcels of not less than £100 
nominal value. The master of the mint may 
refuse to receive, assay, or coin it if the 
standard value of the whole of the bullion is 
less than its gross weight, requiring a portion 
of it to be refined in order to bring it to 
standard fineness; and if the assay reports 
show that any of the ingots are brittle or 
contain iridium they will be returned to the 
depositor. For purposes of convenience it is 
customary to require intending depositors to 
give the deputy master of the mint two days’ 
notice, and to furnish in duplicate forms, sup- 


plied at the mint, a statement of the mark 
and assay report on each ingot, and the nams 
of the assayer on whose assay they purchased 
it. The ingots are then weighed by the proper 
officer of the mint, and a statement of their 
weights is added to each copy of the aforesaid 
forms, one of which is kept by the mint and 
depositor respectively. If the report of ths 
mint’s assayer differs from that furnished by 
the depositor, and is disputed by the latter, 
the consulting assayer of the mint makes a 
new assay, and his decision is final. When 
these conditions are complied with, and the 
bullion found to be 916*6, or eleven -twelfths 
fine, the full mint rate, £3:17 : 10£ per ounce, 
is paid without making any charge for coin- 
age, but notice is not sent to the depositor, nor 
is the money actually paid, until the coinage 
of the bullion is completed. 1 This causes, there- 
fore, a loss of time and interest on the value of 
the deposit to the depositor. lie consequently 
prefers to take his bullion to the Bank of 
England, where he always receives its value 
immediately upon announcement of the results 
of the bank’s assay, at a rate of £3 : 1 7 : 9, or 
1 id. per ounce less than the mint rate. Thus 
as a matter of fact the English mint has in 
recent years dealt solely with the Bank of 
England for its gold bullion. When the Bank 
has a large stock in hand it requests the mint 
to take it and resume coinage of gold, and 
likewise when the mint desires to commence 
coinage of gold it sends notice to the Bank, 
which immediately furnishes or procures the 
bullion. Following 1914, however, on account 
of the war inflation, little gold was brought to 
the Bank of England, as the market price of 
gold exceeded the official buying r'te. The 
Coinage Act of 1870 in England has been modi- 
fied in one particular by the Coinage Act of 
1891, whereby light-weight coins, within the 
limits of reasonable wear and tear prescribed 
by law, will be received at the mint at their 
face value, whereas formerly they were dealt 
with merely as bullion and received according 
to weight. The injustice whereby the last 
holder had to bear the whole cost of loss by 
wear during the entire life of the coin has thus 
been removed, and the cost of re-coinage is now 
charged to mint account An exactly similar 
relation to that existing between the English 
mint and the Bank of England exists in Ger- 
many between the German mints and the 
Reichsbank, Duo to great depreciation of the 
mark following war, no gold has been coined 
by the German Republic. Regulations govern- 
ing the gold coinage are to be found in the 
order of the chancellor of June 8, 1875, and 

i England is the only country in which the price for 
gold is not quoted for the weight of the fine metal but 
for the « standard " weight- viz. for a quantity con- 
taining 11 parts gold and l part alloy, which is the 
proportion used for English gold coins, whilst in Ger- 
man, rreneh, and American gold coins the proportion 
i» 9 parts gold and 1 part allov. 
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the Reichsbank law of March 14, 1875, whereby 
2784 marks are to be paid for every kilogram 
of fine gold, and the same is then coined into 
2790 marks, thus allowing the mint a profit 
of 0*215 per cent to meet expenses of coinage. 
The Reichsbank paid exactly the same rate, 
and that immediately on ascertaining the 
weight and fineness, so that the mint was 
entirely dependent on the bank for the gold 
bullion it used. The system in France and 
Italy, which countries are members of the Latin 
Union, differs somewhat from that of Germany 
and England. There gold bullion may be 
brought to the minks to be coined, and returned 
in coin of the realm upon completion of the 
work, usually within a period of ten to thirty 
days, but less a charge for coinage amounting 
to 6 francs 70 centimes per kilogram fine. In 
the United States of America the system is again 
quite different. Gold bullion is received at any 
mint or assay office. Of the former there are 
four, at Denver, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans, aud the assay offices are plenti- 
fully scattered over the country. The bullion 
is paid for at once uj>on ascertain ing weight and 
fineness, generally within two days after deposit, 
at the rate of $‘20.67 per fine ounce. If the 
bullion is not of desired fineness, and requires 
parting and refining, a charge is made for the 
operation, and in addition an alloy charge for 
the necessary amount of copper to bring it to a 
standard of 900 fine. 

Since 1914 practically every important 
country except the United States and Japan 
has jKjrmitted its currency to depreciate in 
terms of gold. As a result gold has not been 
brought to mints for coinage. Previous to 
the war, however, because of regulations just 
reviewod, there was little inducement for the 
actual minor or producer of goid to take his 
product direct to the mints ; and as a matter of 
fact, with the exception of small quantities at 
times brought direct to the assay offices of the 
United States in the western states, the. gold 
received at the mints usually came from refining 
companies through the hands of bankers and 
brokers. The man who possessed gold in a crude 
state rarely had it at the desired degree of fine- 
ness demanded by the mints. He therefore, 
except in the United States, went to a refining 
com}iany where he usually sold outright at 
a somewhat lower figure than the mint rate, 
instead of employing the company to do the 
work on his account. The refining company 
turned out the gold in stamped ingots of stand- 
ard fineness, and again passed over the com- 
modity into the hands of bankers or brokers at 
a small discount rather than comply with mint 
regulations and lose interest on capital invested 
while awaiting the return. In the United 
States, however, where the return has been im- 
mediately made, much more gold proportionally 
has been deposited directly by refining com* 
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panies than by bankers and brokers. However, 
it matters not through whose hands gold bullion 
may pass, or what road it may travel, there 
remains a remarkable economic phenomenon, 
not to be found in the case of any other com- 
modity. There is always in normal times an 
open market or recipient, absolutely bound by 
law to accept this commodity in unlimited 
quantities at a known, and fixed, mint price. 
If a man parts with his gold to any one else, 
or uses it for commercial or industrial purposes 
rather than take it to the mints, it is because 
his return is equal to the known mint rate, or 
because the difference is, in his eyes, equivalent 
to complying with some of the minor conditions, 
such as transporting the product to a mint re- 
ceiving office, or waiting for his money return. 
For this reason when the gold standard pre- 
vails, the price of gold can but slightly vary 
from that stated by law* by the principal com- 
mercial nations of the world. s. mcl. L. 

Gold, Discoveries or. See Precious 
Metals, Discoveries or. 

Gold, Distribution and Production of.* 
The economic distribution of gold as a medium 
of exchange is widely different from its geo- 
graphical distribution as a metal. The United 
Slates of America, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and the western countries of Europe 
generally, use the largest quantities of gold either 
for coinage or ornament. The United States are 
only in part an exception to the statement, as the 
gold -using states are not the gold-bearing states. 
Gold is to be found in small quantities in almost 
every country of the world. In the early ages 
of the world it probably came mostly from the 
present mines of India : it was next discovered 
in considerable quantities in South America ; 
then at the beginning of the 19th century 
in Siberia, 1847 in California, and 1851 in 
Australia. The rediscovery of the Indian mines, 
and the opening of those in Queensland and 
later in West Australia have become increas- 
i ingly important factors in the production. 
British Guiana and Venezuela, on the other 
hand, have not fulfilled their promise ; the 
goldfields of South Africa (Transvaal and 
Rhodesia) and Canada (Yukon) have been im- 
jvortant additions of area. 

In 1909, according to tables compiled from 
U.S.A. mint reports, the yield of the different 
areas in order of fertility was as follows : 



Ounces 
Kina (Mill 

£ Mill. 

Africa 

8*27 

,%'S 

United States • . 

4*82 

19-9 

Australia .... 

8*48 


Russia 

1*57 

6-5 

Mexico 

1*15 

A '7 


19*24 

795 

From all other sources. . J 

2*78 

lit 


Q 
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The Jive areas enumerated now provide about 
five-Bixths of the world’s annual consumption 
of gold. South America, once the leading 
source of supply, is at present quite a minor 
area ; the yield from South Africa has steadily 
increased until it now produces some 60 per 
cent of the gold of the British Empire, or about 
36 per cent of the world’s production. 

Respecting the amount produced in the past, 
computations have been made by Dr. Soctheer. 
He places the production of gold “ up to 1600 ” 
at 750 tons, and up to 1880 at 10,355 tons, and 
the stock of gold in the world in 1880 at 9500 
tons. But Soetbeer’s figures give the total pro- 
duction between 1493 and 1600 as over 745 
tons, and there must have been a considerable 
stock previous to this. The following table 
exhibits the increase of production of gold. 


| Annual Average. j 

Oz. MilL 

£ Mill. 

1493-1520 



•18 

•74 

1601-1620 


. 

■27 

roc 

1701-1720 



'41 

1-00 

1801-1810 



■57 

£'22 

1841-1850 



1-76 

C\ S’.l 

1851-1855 



6-41 

*4-64 

1856-1860 



6-48 

£5 ‘71 

1861-1865 



5*95 

£$‘10 

1866-1870 



6 27 

£$■95 

1871-1876 



6*59 

■S1S9 

1876-1880 



5-54 

£1'51 

1881-1885 



4*79 

19 S3 

1886-1890 



6*46 

£11 7 

1891-1895 



7*88 

32 ’58 

1896-1900 



12*45 

51‘U6 

1901-1905 



1560 

C/,‘52 

1906-1909 



20-71 

85 -CL 


The annual averages fluctuate considerably. 
After 1830, when the Russian supply became 
important, the production increased nearly 50 
per cent. In the ten years after 1840 it in- 
creased more than threefold ; in the next decade, 
when California and Australia had been opened 
up, it had been increased again fourfold. There 
was then a fall for more than thirty years ; but 
lately the supply has again increased. The out- 
put for 1891, over 6 million oz. fine, was about 
equal to that of 1861, and it has since steadily 
increased to 22 million oz. in 1909. As further 
discoveries are being made, the supply is not 
likely to diminish at present. The average 
annual production since 1848 has probably not 
been far short of one- tenth of the total produc- 
tion of gold in the preceding 350 years taken 
together. 

Mulh&ll, taking 500 years to 1880, assigns 
21 *5 per cent of the total product to Spanish 
America, 197 to the United States, and 17*8 to 
Australia. But each year alters those propor- 
tions, and in 1909 about 38 percent came from 
Africa, 22 per cent from the United States, 16 
per cent from Australia, and 7 per cent from 
Russia. [See table above and art. Gold in 
Appendix.] 

[The First Report of the Gold and Silver Com 
mission, C. 5099, 1887, quotes Soetbeer's table, 


ami contains the evidence of Mr. Inglis Palgrave 
aud Sir R. Gi fieri. The figures for Australia can be 
found carefully collected in the Victorian Year- 
Book for 1892, pp. 333 seq. — Suess, Zukunft des 
Goldes and Zukunft des Silbers. Cf. Report of 
Gold Production Committee, 1918 (Parl.Paper).] 

O. A. H. 

Gold and Silver Wake. (See Hall 
Marking.) 

Gold Certificates. Twice in recent history 
the issue of gold certificates has been authorised 
in the United States. Power was given to the 
treasury department Under the act of 3rd March 
1863. They were discontinued by act of 1st 
December 1878, but again authorised 12th July 
1882. These certificates are issued against 
deposits of gold in denominations of not less 
than $20 each, and are designed especially for 
list' as bank reserves, and the settlement of clear- 
ing-house balances. Their issue ceases when the 
gold in the treasury falls below $100,000,000 ; 
it is now (1912) over $200,000,000. 

[Finance Report of the United States for 
1882, p. 171. — Compare Blue Book, Committee 
on Indian Currency (Gairdner's Evidence). — C. 
F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking , 1891.] D. R. D. 

Gold Mining Royalties. (See Royalty.) 

Gold Notes. On account of the popular 
prejudice in California to paper money of any 
kind , banks were permitted to be organised in 
the United States by the act of 12th July 1870, 
under the national banking law whose issues were 
to be redeemed in gold coin alone instead of in 
legal tender which included greenbacks and silver. 
In all other principal points, however, these 
institutions were similar to the national banks 
found throughout the United States. These 
banks, of which there were never many, were 
known as gold banks. By the act of 14th 
February 1880 authority was given to convert 
these institutions into national banka of the 
usual form. 

[ Finance Report of the United States, for 1875, 
p. 219 ; also for 1877, p. 155.) D. R. d. 

Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. The 
rates of exchange quoted between any two 
countries are for drafts or bills of exchange, 
and the price includes, besides the actual 
equivalent of the standard coin (a), some al- 
lowance for interest, according to the tenor of 
the draft, and (b) a premium which the seller 
demands for the economy and superior con- 
venience of his draft, as compared with a remit- 
tance in bullion. This premium is greater or 
less, conversely to the amount of drafts in the 
market os compared with the demand for them, 
but it cannot, in any case, rise much above the 
cost of remitting coin, nor can it at all exceed 
that amount for any considerable time. The 
cost of remitting gold between London and 
Paris is somewhere about one-half per cent, or 
4 per mille, Berlin about 5 per mille, and 
New York about 5 per mille. Therefore by 
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adding or deducting this rate to or from the 
Mint Par (g.v.), we have a rate which ie called 
the 11 gold point/* or “bullion point/* and at 
which bullion will be remitted one way or the 
other. The gold points on the London ex- 
change with some of the principal countries 
are (1912)— 


London cm 

Mint Par. 

Gold 

Exports. 

Gold 

Imports. 

Paris 

Berlin . 
Amsterdam 
Copenhagen . 
New York 

Fes. 25-224 
Mks. 20*43 

FI. .12T0 
Kr. 18T6 
$ . 4*867 

25*124 

*20*33 

12*04 

18*07 

4*827 

25*324 

20*52 

12*15 

18*23 

4*89 


These are the rates at whioh bullion remittances 
become generally profitable, but, as a matter 
of fact, gold movements begin before these 
points are readied, as some business houses 
with special facilities, or undertaking large 
transactions, find a profit in remitting gold at 
much closer rates. 

In comparing these with current quotations, 
regard should be had to the other factor (a) 
referred to above — the allowance for interest. 
On the London exchange, rates, as usually given, 
are for three months' or ninety days* drafts, 
the only exchanges quoted “short** being 
those with Paris, Amsterdam, New York, and 
Calcutta. 

Care must also be taken to distinguish between 
rates quoted in foreign money and those quoted 
in sterling. With France, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and the Scandi- 
navian Union, exchanges are quoted in foreign 
money, at so many francs, marks, florins, etc., 
to the pound sterling ; and, in these cases, the 
higher the quotation the more favourable it is 
to this country — i.e. the greater the amount of 
foreign money we have to receive. The lower 
gold point is that at which bullion will leave 
this country. With Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
India, and China, exchanges are quoted in 
sterling, at so many jience per dollar, milreis, 
rouble, or rupee, and the lower the quotation 
the more favourable it is to this country, 
whilst the upper gold point will mark bullion 
exports. 

At some times and places, where a gold 
Btand&rd nominally exists, and the currency 
consists of inconvertible paper and of subsidiary 
coinage that is useless for export, the move- 
ments of the exchanges are independent of the 
“gold points/’ or, it should rather be said that 
new and fluctuating gold points are set up, 
governed by the cost of obtaining gold as well 
as of remitting it ' r. w. b. 

Gold, Queen. See Queen Gold. 
GOLDSMITHS ; Goldsmiths* Notes. The 
date (namely about 1645) at which English 
goldsmiths extended their operations, trvm trad- 


ing in money and the precious metals to a regulat 
system of private banking, can be approximately 
fixed through a pamphlet entitled The Mystery 
of the Newfashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers dis- 
covered (London, 1676). This pamphlet informs 
us that the goldsmiths had extended their pre- 
vious business to lending money and to moqt of 
the operations of modern banking, their largest 
advances being made to the king upon the 
security of the taxes. The goldsmiths allowed 
interest to those who placed money with them, 
and the receipts which they gave for these 
deposits passed from hand to hand as currency 
in much the same manner as Bank of England 
notes do now. That this business soon grew 
considerably is evident from the testimony of 
Sir Dudley North in 1680, who, on returning 
from abroad after many years, was greatly 
astonished at the new practice of merchants and 
others making payments by drawing bills on 
bankers, i.e. goldsmiths. Hence it will be seen 
that the goldsmiths, from the middle of the 
17th century onwards, assisted greatly to 
accustom people to the use of a paper currency. 
As instances of this it may be cited that the 
Long Parliament in 1649 agreed to accept Gold- 
smiths' Hall bills, as well as ready money, in 
payment for the bishops’ lands (Sco bell’s Acts, 
ii. 86) ; and that in 1696 during the recoinage 
“all great dealings were transacted by tallies, 
bank bills, and goldsmiths’ notes ” (Davenant, 
Discourses , ii. 161 ). The English goldsmiths of 
the 17th century in issuing their notes acted on 
quite a different principle from the continental 
banks of that date. Most of the continental 
banks, for example the Bank of Amsterdam 
(q.v. ), professed to be merely banks of deposit of 
coin or bullion, and to hold in this form the full 
value of the bills issued against these deposits. 
Our goldsmiths, and the Bank of England 
following them, purported to give in their bills 
the equivalent of what they had received, but 
never pretended to take the deposit for any 
other purpose than that of trading with it. 
They did not make their issues square exactly 
with the deposits of coin and bullion entrusted 
to them, “but coined their own credit into 
money.” This resulted occasionally in difficul- 
ties. The first recorded run on the private 
banks, or goldsmiths, was in 1667 after the 
disastrous defeat suffered by the English fleet 
at the hands of the Dutch at Chatham. Then 
the stoppage of the exchequer in 1672 seriously 
affected their credit ; even their honesty was 
impugned ; and in course of time it was found 
that paper money issued on the security of a 
small number of individuals, could not circulate 
profitably in competition with that of a powerful 
joint-stock corporation, such as the Bank of 
England became in spite of the goldsmith’s 
opposition. 

[The most interesting information as to the 
general banking bisiness of goldsmiths is given In 
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the pamphlet of 1676 already mentioned (London, 
4to, 8 pp.)» which is quoted with additional remarks 
by Anderson, Chron. Deduct, of Commerce , year 
1645. Also another pamphlet, England's Glory 
in the Great Improvement by Banking and Trade , 
London, 1694. — W. Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, ii. 105, 22*2, 224. 
— Thorold Rogers, First Nine Years of the Bank 
of England, pp. 6, 21, 70. — Macaulay, Hist, of 
England, ch. xx. — Davenant, Discourses on the 
Pitblic Revenues and Trade of England (1098), i. 
265, and ii. 161. — Mystery of the New-Fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Bankers Discovered , 1676, re- 
printed in Quart. Joum. of Economics , Boston, 
Jan., 1888.] h. de b. g. 

GOOD. This word forms a term sometimes 
used in the British colonies for a paper acknow- 
ledgment of a debt — something of the nature of 
an I.O.U. We have met several instances of 
such acknowledgments being debited in cases 
of unauthorised borrowing from funds under 
the control of the borrower. 

But the most distinctive U9e of the word 
was to denote government notes in British 
Guiana: it takes the form “ good-for " in the 
currency history of the Cape Colony. In the 
case of Berbice in 1800 and 1809 the Court of 
Policy issued these notes of various amounts 
in guilders. Similarly in 1806 in Denierara 
“ goods” secured on the colonial revenue were 
made a legal tender, and those of private 
persons competed with them in circulation. 
In the Cape the term “good-for 99 was confined 
apparently to the private note which competed 
with government paper up to the year 1822, 
Compare French Bon, Bon pour, etc. 

[Chalmers’s History of Currency in the Colonies , 
s.®.] c. A. H. 

GOOD DELIVERY. An expression used on 
the stock exchange. A stock exchange security 
is not a “good delivery ” if it has any defects 
on its face, e.g. mutilation, absence of the 
proper coupons or of any necessary revenue 
stamps, irregularity in the number ; the name 
of the owner written on the document when 
payable only to bearer, etc., and in such a case 
a purchaser is entitled to refuse acceptance. In 
cases of dispute the decision of the committee 
of the stock exchange is conclusive. e. s. 

GOOD-FOR. See Good. 

GOOD FOR TRADE. ** It is good for 
trade ” is a very common popular answer to any 
condemnation of wasteful consumption or 
extravagant expenditure. That consumption, 
whether extravagant or not, of the produce of 
any particular trade is profitable to the persons 
actually engaged in that trade is obvious ; no 
one doubts for instance that to break a w’indow 
is good for the trade of the glaziers. It is 
hastily inferred from this that extravagant 
consumption is “good for trade" in general, 
or profitable to the whole body of producers. 
But so long as the amount of labour performed 
and its productiveness remain unchanged, an 


increased consumption of one sort of produce 
must be accompanied either by a decreased 
consumption of another sort of produce or 
by a decrease of savings. Consequently the 
expenditure which is “good" for one trade is 
equally bad for other trades. Whether the 
extra consumption of one kind of produce is 
made up for by a less consumption of other 
kinds or by a decrease of savings makes no 
difference. Diminished saving is just as “ bad " 
for some trades as diminished consumption is 
for others ; saving is “good" for the trade of 
all those who produce the kind of commodities 
which are saved and added to the capital of the 
country, e.g. maehineiy, factories, railways, 
ships, and houses. That unusual expenditure in 
one direction only benefits one set of trades at 
the expense of others was clearly recognised by 
many traders after the jubilee rejoicings in 1887, 
when they found that the extra consumption of 
the products of other trades was being compen- 
sated for by a diminished consumption of the 
products of their own. 

[Comp. Biistint, S(phis7nes Economigues, cequ'on 
roit et ce quon ne voit pas; 1. La Vitre cass6e.] 

K.O. 

GOODS AND CHATTELS. An ambiguous 
expression like the word Effects (q. v.) which, 
if used in a will, is generally construed as 
including the testator’s whole personal estate 
unless the context requires a more restricted 
meaning. BL s. 

GOODS OF THE FIRST ORDER ; GOODS 
OF THE SECOND ORDER. See Produc- 
tion, Instruments of. 

GOODS, CLASSIFICATION OF. 

(1) Material Goods and Personal Goods, p. 220; (2) 
Durable Goods (Accumulate or Potential) and Trans- 
ient Goods (Unaccumulable or Actual), p. 220; (8) 
Consumption Goods and Production Goods, p, 220; 
(4) Gratuitous Goods (or Natural) and Onerous Good* 
(or Acquired), p. 229; (5) Appropriable Goods and 
Unanpropriable Goods, p. 229; (6) Transferable Good* 
and Non-Transferable Goods, p. 230. 

The term goods has been used in a very 
general sense to denote any object of human 
desire. One of the purposes of a classification 
of goods is to provide the data for determining 
a definition of wealth adapted to economic 
science. But as hardly any of the objects oi 
human pursuit are without some bearing on the 
science, there is a more important use in classi- 
fying them ; namely, to bring out the different 
relations in which those various objects stand 
to economic activities. For this purpose it is 
necessary to consider such distinctions as are 
important in each of the different branches of 
the science. Accordingly, goods may be classi- 
fied (1) from a general point of view ; (2) from 
the point of view of production and consump- 
tion ; (3) from the point of view of distribution 
and exchange. Under (1) goods may be divided 
into material and personal, and into durable 
and transient ; under (2) into consumption 
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goods and production goods, and into gratuitous 
goods and onerous goods ; under (3) into appro- 
priable and un-appropriable, and into trans- 
ferable and non-transferable. 

1. Material goods and personal goods. 

Material goods are those that depend on the 

properties and positions of material objects, not 
including human beings (e.g. food, climate, shelter 
provided by houses, transport of commodities). 
Personal goods consist of (i) attributes of indi- 
vidual persons (e.g. strength, knowledge, skill, a 
good conscience) ; (ii) relations between persons 
(e.g. social organisations, the esteem or trust felt 
by one person for another) ; and (iii) those bene- 
fits conferred by persons on themselves or others 
which do not iuvolve any palpable change in the 
properties or positions of material bodies [e.g. 
advice, entertainment, protection, instruction). 
The act of rendering a utility to a person is called 
a service : a service is material so far as it effects 
an alteration in material things (e.g. cooking of 
food, cleaning and repairing household goods) ; 
while a Bervice is personal which creates a personal 
utility (e.g. advice, instruction). The services of 
domestic servants are partly personal and partly 
material. 

2. Durable (aocumulable or potential) goods 
and transient (unaccumulable or actual) goods. 

Durable goods are those which, being compara- 
tively permanent, are capable of affording utility 
or a series of utilities at some future time ; while 
transient goods are the actually realised utilities 
themselves. Among durable material goods are 
to be included houses and machines ; and among 
durable personal goods, abilities and knowledge. 
Transient material goods would include warmth 
from fires , and transient personal goods would 
include professional advioe and hearing of lectures. 
Durable goods may generally be regarded as the 
potential sources of actual or transient goods. But 
it is obvious that most of the things that are dis- 
tinguished as transient goods (eg. instruction) may 
produce more or less durable results ; and, on the 
other hand, that durable goods (e.g. coal and food 
which are destroyed in use) may produce more or 
less transient results. 

3. Consumption goods and production goods. 

Man can create or destroy only utilities, not 

matter. The ultimate object of all economic 
activity is what may be called the enjoyment of 
utilities. On the other hand, some sacrifice of 
utility in the form of labour or effort is in general 
• necessary condition for creating utilities. Hence 
economic science has to take note of two anti- 
theses: via. (1) between the destruction and the 
creation of utilities ; (2) between the enjoyment and 
the sacrifice of utility. The terms consumption 
and production would naturally be used to indi- 
cate the former antithesis ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they have come to be used with more special 
reference to the latter. In other words, con- 
sumption implies enjoyment , whether this is or is 
not attended by the destruction of utility ; and 
production implies the sacrifice of utility, pro- 
vided this is undergone with the purpose of 
creating utility. Hence we have the following 


important division of goods into consumption 
goods and production goods. Consumption goods 
( i.t . enjoyment goods) are those which, being in 
the hands of the person destined to enjoy them, 
can be directly utilised for enjoyment without 
further expenditure of labour. Production goodB, 
or auxiliary goods, are the unfinished products or 
instruments intended to be employed in aid of 
labour which can only be utilised by further 
expenditure of labour. According to these de- 
finitions, commodities in the hands of dealers, 
though otherwise completely adapted for direct 
enjoyment, are to be classed as production 
goods, because they are not in the hands of 
those destined to enjoy them, and, moreover, are 
only to be utilised by the labour of shop -attendants, 
errand boys, etc. On the other hand, a house of 
residence, even though occupied by some one other 
than the proprietor, is to be called a consumption 
good. Of course any durable consumption good 
is productive in the sense of affording, from time 
to time, many utilities ; and, on this account, 
such durable consumption goods have been called 
11 consumers’ capital." But since the utilities 
afforded by a place of residence, for example, are 
direct and not indirect, it is called a consumption 
good, though in order to preserve its capacity for 
yielding utilities, it may require repairs and 
cleaning from time to time. Consumption goods 
are also called goods of the first order ; while goods 
of the second order are those used for the direct 
production of goods of the first order, and so on. 
These distinctions are, however, not easily applic- 
able (see Production, Instruments op). 

4. Gratuitous (or natural) goods and onerous 
(or acquired) goods. 

Good 8 have also been distinguished according 
as their capacity to yield utilities is or is not due 
to human effort. The latter, being gifts of nature, 
have been called gratuitous ; and the former, 
being acquired by labour, have been called onerous. 
Thus Ricardo speaks of “ the original and inde- 
structible powers of the soil." But it is obviously 
not easy to draw the line between what is in this 
sense original and what is due to labour and indus- 
trial organisation. For many purposes it would 
l)e more convenient to distinguish as gratuitous 
those goods which have been handed down to the 
present industrial generation without effort on their 
part, eg. permanent properties of the soil and in- 
herited personal aptitudes. But in any case the 
distinction would be difficult to apply with any 
exactness. 

5. Appropriable goods and unappropriable 
goods. 

lu usiug the term appropriable, it should be 
explained that what is appropriated in any case 
is the opportunity of benefiting from goods ; and 
this opportunity may or may not be secured by 
legal authority. Appropriation implies some 
limitation of opportunity ; i.e. while a single indi- 
vidual or a set of individuals can enjoy the oppor- 
tunity, others are excluded from it. Possession 
by an entire political community would, however, 
not generally be called appropriation. In this 
sense, such material goods as climate and air, and 
such i>ersoual goods as political and industrial 
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organisations, may be classed as unappropriable. 
Some appropriable goods {e.g. public roads and 
buildings, rivers and seas, commons, etc.) are 
actually unappropriated. Hence among appro- 
priable goods we must make a further subdivision 
into appropriated and unappropriated. 

6. Transferable goods and non-transferable 
goods. 

Appropriable goods have further to be sub- 
divided into transferable and nan -transferable. 
The means and limits of transferability depend 
on. legal as well as physical conditions. If one 
person A is in a position to choose whether he 
shall confer a benefit on B or on C, such a service 
may be called transferable , whether the trans- 
ference is effected by contract bet ween A and B 
or between B and C. Non-transferable appropri- 
ated goods are either material {e.g. opportunities 
of using public property or natural gifts) or per- 
sonal (e.g. personal attributes, relations of esteem 
or trust, titles, honours, and other privileges). 
Transferable appropriated goods are also either 
material ( e.g . opportunities of using goods in per- 
petuity or temporarily) or personal (e.g. benefits 
directly conferred by one man on another). 

[Marshall's Principles of Economics , . r >th ed. 
bk. ii. ch. ii. iii. iv. — Sidgwick's Principles of 
Political Economy , bk. L ch. iii. iv. v. These 
two works are specially instructive in regard to 
economic distinctions of goods. In addition 
should be mentioned the economic works of J. S. 
Mill, Senior, Hermann, Bastiat, Wagner, and 
Nicholson.] w. k. J. 

GOODS, Economic. In English the singu- 
lar noun Good is usually abstract and psychical ; 
it is usefulness, benefit, or blessing. But by 
the plural (Goods) is denoted concrete embodi- 
ments of usefulness, in short, “commodities*’ 
(see Commodity), the singular of which word 
is employed by economists to represent the 
missing singular of “goods.” 

As political economy is usually defined by its 
relation to wealth, and as wealth is defined as a 
sum of goods, it is clear that the precise defini- 
tion and the classification of goods are matters 
of great theoretical importance. The discus- 
sions, growing no doubt out of the remarks of 
Adam Smith on the physiocrats, between Mal- 
thas, Ricardo, James Mill, Bailey, Say, and 
others on the proper line of distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour, took in 
later times the form of a debate on the propriety 
of including “immaterial goods,** services, and 
legal rights among economic goods. The 
simplest and most intelligible definition of a 
commodity, a material means, not unlimited in 
supply, of satisfying human wants, excludes too 
much ; and there is general assent only to the 
element of limitation, as it seems obvious that 
goods of which no “economy** is needed are not 
economio goods. 

To consider this question would be in reality to 
write a treatise on the whole theory of the funda- 
mental notions of political economy, and it will 
be enough to refer to the authorities below. 


[Marshall, Principles of Economics , bk. ii ch. 
ii. 1907.*— -Hermann, F. B. W., Staatswirthschqft 
liche Untersuchungen, 1832, ch. iii. ; Die Outer* 
— Sehaffle, A., Mensch und Out t 1861. — Wagner, 
A., Allgem . Volksioirthschaftslehre , Orundlegung , 
2nde<L, 1879, pp. 12-30. — Monger, Carl, Volks • 
%oirthsckaftdehre y 1871, ch. i. and ii — Bohm* 
Bawerk, E., Heckle und Verhdttniss e vom Stand - 
punkie der Volksvoirthschaftlichen OiUerlehre , 
1881. — Wieser, F., Article “Gut” in the Hand * 
worterbuch tier Staatswissenschaften. — Say, J. B., 
C 'ours complet d’Scon. pol. t 2nd ed., 1840, pt, i 
p. 81, ch. i. ; De nos besoins et de nos fcens.] 

J. B. 

GOODWILL, — the expectancy of a continu- 
ance, to the advantage of a successor in an 
established business, of the personal confidence, 
or of the habit of recurring to the place or 
promises or to the known business house or 
firm, on the j»art of a circle or connection 
of clients or customers. This expectancy is 
found to have a marketable value, and may 
arise from, or be raised in value by, several 
circumstances, such as the acquisition by the 
assignee of the sole ownership of the premises 
in which the old business had been carried on, 
the assignation to him of existing stipulations 
in behalf of the vendor, or agreement on the 
part of the vendor to recommend his successor 
or to abstain from competition with him. But 
goodwill in the legal sense, “goodwill without 
more,” or goodwill in the sense of the bank- 
ruptcy acts, is restricted to such rights as may 
pass at law by an assignment of the goodwill 
without any special stipulation. Under this 
head will fall the exclusive rights to carry on 
the old business and to represent that it is the 
old business which is being carried on, which 
carry with them the exclusive right to the 
trade name — if the use of it be not likely to 
mislead, or be not so used as to mislead the 
public into a belief that it is the same person 
who carries on the business or that any of the old 
members are still in the business — to the trade 
marks, and any restrictions on others in favour 
of the business, so long as these are not merely 
personal, in favour of the original trader. 
Transfer of the goodwill in the absence of express 
stipulations leaves the original trader in the 
same position as any member of the public, free, 
so long as he does not profess to carry on the 
old business, to set up a business similar to the 
one sold, in his own name, where he likes and as 
he likes, to compete and to solicit old customers 
publicly or privately, and to represent that he 
had been a member of the old firm. Goodwill 
may be voluntarily assigned inter vivos as well 
as bequeathed by will ; it is also liable to in- 
voluntary alienation upon bankruptcy or insol- 
vency. Where compensation is paid for compul- 
sory purchase of business premises under railway 
acts and the like, the compensation includes not 
only the value of the premises, but also as « 
general rule a sum representing the Goodwill 
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[Charles E. Allan, The Law relating to Good - 
will, London, Stevens and Sons, 1889. Compare 
Sc baffle, AiutscJdiessende llcchte ; Bolim Buwerk, 
Rechic und VerhiUtnissc .] a. u. 

GOOGE, Baiinaby (1540-1594), published 
Foure Bnokcs of Husbandry, collected by M. 
Conrad tut Hcrcsbachius, Con turllour to the high 
and miyht.it' Prince, the Duke of Cl eve, etc., 
newly Englished and on creased by Barnaby 
Googe, Esq., London, 1577, 4to. This work 
was in flu* main a translation of lieivsbachius’H 
liei Jlustlav, Ubrl guutuor , etc., Colon, 1570, 
8vo ; Spine, 1595, 8vo ; Heidelb., 1603, 8vo. 
Editions of Googc’s work were published in 
1578, 158(1, 1590, 1001, and 1014, and it 
became the basis of The Whole Art of Hus- 
bandry in foure bookes, etc., by Captain Gervase 
Markham, London, 1031, 4 to. 

[See notice of Googe, Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. ixii.] w. a. k. h. 

COSS EX, UK 15 MANN Hkisuu'U (1810-1858), 
Mas born at Durcn, then a French village. 
His father and grandfather were government 
oiiicials, and he followed the same career, with 
a want of success which is attributed to his 
predilection for abstract studies. Ifc is de- 
scribed as amiable and unpractical. He retired 
into private life 1817 ; occupying himself first 
wilh a project of universal insurance, afterwards 
with his book entitled Enlwickelung dcr Gcsd:r 
des no’nsrhtirhen Ccrkehrs and der daraifstlics- 
snndcn lirydn fur men srhlirhes Hand chi, which 
was published at Brunswick in 1854. 

This work, which had been generally over- 
looked even in Germany, and is not mentioned 
in Kosher’s History, was brought to light by 
Professor Adamson, and an account of it was 
given by Jevons in the preface to the 2nd 
edition of his Theory of Political Economy. It 
was extremely rare ; there probably did not 
exist a copy in England except one in the 
library of the British Museum. It was 
reprinted at Berlin, Frager, in 1889. The 
work is an attempt to found economics on a 
mathematical basis, and the author regarded his 
services in the reform of the method of the 
science as similar to those of Coj amicus in 
astronomy. We arc told by Jevons that Gossen, 
who had been entirely unknown to him, had 
“completely anticipated him as regards the 
general principles and method of the theory of 
economics/' hut had been unfortunate in his 
development of that theory. jr. k. l. 

Gosscn’a book contains two elements of un- 
equal value : a somewhat narrow and pedantic 
application of utilitarian philosophy to ]K»litics 
ami ethics, and a very original formulation of 
the principle of final utility in economies. He 
starts from the epicurean or utilitarian first 
principle, “ Man wishes to enjoy his life and 
makes it the aim of his life to raise the enjoy- 
ment of his life to the highest possible degree/' 
Gossan maintains in the spirit of Bentham that 


the object of all men is to obtain the greatest 
sum of pleasure ; in the spirit of Butler that, 
because this purpose is universal, it must be 
the design of the Creator. The true revelation 
given by the Creator is the command, “Man 
discover the laws of my creation and act accord- 
ing to those laws.” 

In obedience to this precept we have to 
investigate the laws of pleasure. They are tw T o. 
(1) The magnitude of a pleasure continually 
diminishes up to the ]>oint of satiety, the longer 
wc apply a stimulus or pleasure-giving object 
of constant quantity without cessation ( wenn 
trir mit Bercilung des Genusses unvntcr- 
brochcn fortfahren), (2) There occurs a 
similar diminution of the pleasure when we 
repeat the conditions of a pleasure enjoyed 
before. The initial magnitude of pleasure is 
less, and the period of enjoyment up to the 
moment of satiety is shorter. 

These laws of our sentient nature are illus- 
trated by diagrams closely resembling those 
which Jevons indtq>ehdently constructed, ex- 



cept that Gossen prefers to use the simplest 
form of “curve/’ viz. the right line. Thus, in 
the accompanying figure, time is represented by 
the abscissa (e,g. ad), and the corresponding 
magnitude of pleasure by the corresponding 
ordinate (de). 

The geometrical representation of psychical 
quantities is defended by the analogy of 
astronomy, in which science w r e compute 
distances of which the direct measurement is 
im{K>Hsihlc. This exaggerated estimate of the 
mathematical method should bo compared with 
the remarks in the Preface ; where Gossen 
coni}iaros Ids work to that of Copernicus. 

Gossen goes on to consider the most advan- 
tageous method of employing a given time ujkhi 
different kinds of enjoyment He finds that 
it will l>e best to leave off each pleasure at a 
point such that the terminal magnitude of 
pleasure is the same for each species of enjoy- 
ment, This simple principle is worked out by 
Gossen in considerable detail. Assuming for 
the sake of illustration the relation between 
utility and time to l>e of the simplest, the 
linear , s]»ecies, ho assigns actual numbers, and 
constructs an imaginary table for the best 
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employment of a given time (pp. 17-20). He 
may seem somewhat deficient in the quality of 
mathematical elegance. 

To carry out the purpose of our life we 
require a knowledge, not only of tho laws of 
pleasure which have been enunciated, but also 
of the outer world in its relation to our happi- 
ness (p. 23). From this point of view there is 
presented a threefold division of goods (pp. 25- 
27). The first class denotes articles ready for 
consumption, e.y. an apple, or a coat. The 
second class denotes materials which require to 
be worked up before they take a place in the 
first class, e.<j. wheat and cloth ; also such 
articles as a pi}>e, useless without tobacco, a 
stove, without coal. A third class denotes 
objects which are altogether of the nature of 
means ; such as fuel used for machines, every- 
thing used for production which does not subsist 
and enure in the finished product. 

The law' of diminishing utility which was 
first, enounced with respect to time becomes 
applicable to commodities, primarily those of 
the first class, and indirectly also those of the 
second and third classes —if we take quantity 
of commodity as the independent variable or 
abscissa, as in the diagram abow ; tin* de- 
pendent variable or ordinate being, us before, 
magnitude of pleasure. 

We have next to take into account the 
labour required to produce goods. tiosscn’s 
theory of labour is equivalent to that of Jevons, 
but worked out in greater detail. If, in the 



accompanying figure (Fig. 2), the abscissa ad 
represents the time during which force is 
uniformly put forth, the ordinates represent 
the corresponding utility, beginning with 
positive pleasure and descending to the pain of 
fatigue. The same figure serves to illustrate 
the relation between the quantity produced and 
the pleasures or pains of production ; provided 
that a constant number of days, or hours, of 
work goes to a unit of product. But this 
identity is destroyed, and an additional figure 
is required when there is a change in what 


Cossen calls ‘‘skill” ( Oeschieklichkeit ) or 
productivity of labour (pp. 40, 42, etc.). The 
relation between this “skill” and another co- 
edicient described as “capacity for work ” 
(Arbritslraft) forms a nice question of inter- 
pretation (ep. pp. 40-42, 48, 53, 58, 04, 73, 
.108). 

The separate representations of the feelings 
attending production and consumption are 
ingeniousl\ r combined by (lessen. He super- 
poses on the pleasure of consumption the 
pleasure or ] wiin of work by reversing the figure 
proper to the latter (our Fig. 2) ; laying down 
the positive ordinates underneath, not above, 
the ubseissa. The ordinates of the curve <v in 
our Fig. 3 (bV«,s <•«, p. 30) represent as before 
pleasure in the way of consumption. The 



ordinates of the curve y? naasmrd do upwards 
now represent the pleasure of labour. Thus tty 
is the positive pleasure of production at. an 
initial stage. At the point / there is neither 
pain nor pleasure. To the objective quantity an 
corresponds the negative pleasim, the jut hi of 
labour up. Hence the total satisfaction derived 
from an is represented bv the figure </<v/p. This 
area is a maximum when the abscissa is ad. 

This illustration relates primarily to a single 
product. But it may be extended to illustrate 
the most advantageous distribution of labour 
over a variety of employments, the ordinate 
representing no longer the utility derived from 
a single source, but from a whole set of objects, 
in the proj>ortions prescribed by the theory of 
final utility. 

This theory of economic equilibrium, as we 
might call it, is worked out in immense detail 
(PP* 40-80). Conclusions tolerably obvious to 
common sense are enounced with respect to a 
great number ol supposed cases ; the enhance- 
ment ol an existing ]>1 ensure (higher pleasure 
corresjKinding to the same amount of means), 
the addition of a new pleasure, either requiring 
no exertion or derived from labour, a change 
in “skill,” or in “capacity for work,” ami so 
forth, (loosen illustrates the conclusions by 
numerical examples with his usual exhaustive- 
ness. 

So far we have investigated the laws accord- 
ing to w'hicli the solitary economic man would 
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regulate his work and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arises the 
• need of exchange. Gossen employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of exchauge which bears 
comparison with the constructions of the 
mathematical economists who have succeeded 
him. He prettily illustrates the advantages 
of exchange by the case of two children, one 
of whom has more bread and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary accord- 
ing to the terms of the exchange, he is led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “greatest happiness,” of which the con- 
dition is that the final utility due to the last 
increment of a commodity should be the same 
for all persons ; a proportion which is extended 
so as to apply to the distribution of labour 
as well as commodities.. This utilitarian dis- 
tribution, according to which “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to be realised in virtue of the correspondence 
botween private and public interest. This sort of 
11 harmony ” has not been described more extra- 
vagantly by Bastiat (90-100). The realisation 
of the true paradise is the removal of hindrances 
to the free play of self interest 

Before showing how these hindrances are to 
be removed, Gossen prefixes several miscellaneous 
theories, some of which may be noticed in the 
order in which they occur — not a very lucid 
order. 

The theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in some not very inviting symbols. The effects 
produced on rent by the addition of a pleasure 
requiring no exertion, by the increase of “skill,” 
and other changes above adverted to, are for- 
mulated with characteristic elaborateness (pp. 
103-114). 

"A consideration of the future value of rent 
leads to a theory of capitalisation, which has 
some affinities to those which have been pro- 
pounded by Jevons and by Professor Marshall 
(pp. 114-118). 

Gossen next inquires what are the inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic equilibrium. His 
fourfold division of the ultimate elements 
deserves attention (pp. 120-121). 

The next subject which comes up is the 
measurement of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the possibility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in his efforts to maximise his 
own pleasure (p. 127). 

Among the miscellaneous remarks which 
follow may be noticed a distinction between 
necessaries and luxuries: with a fall in price 
the total expenditure on a necessary decreases, 
—on a luxury, increases (p. 133 et seq.), 

Gossen occupies some pages with “ verifica- 


tions,” among which he places the proposition 
that rent does not depend on cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common- 
places (p. 148 et seq.) under the head “ errors oi 
statesmen and economists.” 

The “errors” of the moralists are more 
piquant. Gossen complains that they have 
disparaged the principle of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have neglected the motive- power provided 
by the Creator for his machine. The true 
religion of the Creator aims at maximising the 
sum of happiness on the earth. The priests of 
the true religion are scientific discoverers ; its 
sacraments physical and chemical experiments. 

The pedagogues are next arraigned for stereo- 
typing the system of classical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which prevent the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. The “impediments in man him- 
self” are to be removed by a perfect education, 
of which Gossen prescribes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
currency, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. He recommends that the state should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. He disapproves of a legalised rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single state. 

Freedom from hindrance docs not imply 
abolition of property (p. 228). But the action 
of the state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is the school, would require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund fpp. 239-250), and the nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), are also recommended. 

In conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
benefits to be expected from the adoption of his 
recommendations : “ Nothing more is wanted to 
make earth a paradise ” (italicised in the 
original). 

These speculations appear to be, as Jevons 
says, of inferior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
are peculiarly liable : what may be called the 
“illicit process” from the principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error is aggra- 
vated in the case of Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of the mathematical theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; but that was an immortal 
one. 

[Preface to the second edition of Jevons’s Theory 
of Political Economy, 1879 . — Journal des Econo- 
mists*, 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, p. 68. — Un 
Economists Inconnu , by Prof. Leon Walras ; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Gossen’s 
nephew.] *• *• 
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GOTHENBURG SYSTEM, The. Spirits are 
now sold in Sweden, largely also in Norway 
and Finland, under the “ Gothenburg System. 0 
From the neginning of the century, the right 
of distilling brandy had been so identified with 
land cultivation that a sort of monopoly of a 
very deadly kind came into existence. Until 
1824 there was “unchecked distillation for use 
of the household. ” This turned every peasant’s 
home into a centre for the widest and easiest 
distribution of a very powerful liquor. The 
results of this “freedom of a necessary industry” 
were such as to create alarm in every class. 
In 1830 the long struggle began which resulted 
in the famous law of January 1855, by which 
this free household distillation was practically 
checked. The minimum quantity to be distilled 
daily at an authorised still must be 300 kans. 
(The kan = *5756 gall.) Legal, medical, clerical 
officials were prohibited from having any advan- 
tageous connection with the manufacture, and 
to the community was given the right to forbid 
non-licensed traffic in retail form. No liquor 
legislation ever had greater or more instant 
effect. In 1853 between 83,000 and 34,000 
distilleries were producing above 35 millions of 
“kans.” In 1855 the stills had been reduced 
to 3481, with a production of less than 10 
millions of kans. Further enactments made 
debts incurred for brandy not recoverable by 
law, forbade “ drinking on credit,” etc. Almost 
every separate provision of the “Gothenburg 
System ” is here except one. Each year’s reports 
from country and town made it clearer that 
the essential parts of this new legislation could 
be defeated so long as the sale was controlled 
by private individuals whose profits depended 
upon the widest possible distribution of brandy. 
The Gothenburg System meets this difficulty 
by giving the entire control into the hands 
of a company that makes no profit from the 
sales. In October 1865 the first company 
began its work. The fact that all gains from 
liquor sales were taken from the private indi- 
vidual and given to the community enabled 
the authorities to carry out the previous pro- 
visions of the law. Sales on credit or for pawn 
were stopped. Sales on Sundays and holidays 
were forbidden, also to youths. Food, and 
a variety of wholesome drinks upon which 
the seller can make profit, must be on hand. 
The express motive of this legislation to use 
the profits for the public good is shown in the 
erection of reading-rooms and coffee-houses in 
which latter not even beer is sold. The com- 
pany is steadily extending these benefits beyond 
the letter of the law. Legally, spirits may be 
sold to youths of fifteen. The company has 
extended the age to eighteen. The hours of 
dosing have been reduced from 10 p.m. to 7 
in winter, 8 in summer. It does not use all 
its licenses, nor allow places of sale to be 
opened in the new quarters of the town. It 


has reduced the strength of the alcohol from 
46 to 40 per cent. 

A weakness of the system is the temptation 
of the commune to use the revenues simply 
for fiscal purposes. Friends and opponents 
therefore now demand that the profits of the 
brandy sales should go direct to the govern- 
ment to be used for the objects which are most 
closely connected with the evils of intemper- 
ance, Norway, especially, has recognised this 
danger, and is showing interesting results. It 
is, however, conceded that though “brandy is 
checked, beer and wine go on apace.” The 
spread of beer drinking, especially in the 
country, is now so serious as to have brought 
about an agitation for the company control 
of beer and wine. A leading Norwegian 
authority, Director Berner, believes that this 
final step is only a question of time. Though 
the “ Gothenburg System” has been praised far 
beyond its deserts, the evidence is irresistible 
that a very distinct social advantage has been 
won under its influence. 

[Reports that have been published since 1885 
by Dr. S. Wieselgrin of Stockholm, now general 
director of prisons, are of great value, as he is one 
of the few writers upon this much debated subject 
who speak without passionate prejudices. An 
entire summary of his opinious may be found 
in the Bericht des III. Congresses gegen den Miss - 
branch geistiger Qctrtinke, Christiania, Sept. 1890. 
This report also contains an admirable paper by 
H. G. Berner, showing the development of this 
system in Norway. Both articles are followed 
by a discussion by those who represent friendly 
and hostile attitudes toward the system. Import- 
ant matter may also be found (pp. 55, 61, 66, 
116, 121, 156, 383) in the bound vol. of the 
Internationale Monatschrift zur Bcb'impfung der 
Trinksitten, 1891. Erster Jahrgang , Bremer- 
hafen, C. G. Tienken. — See Local Option in 
Norway , T. M. Wilson, C.E, Bergen, 1890.— Also 
Dr. Baer, Der A Ikoholismus, pp. 442 et seq. — Dr, 
Martins, Handbuch der Trinker wul Trunhmchts- 
frage, pp, 387, Gotha. — Dr, Siegfried Wieselgrin 1 ’s 
papers are published in German under the title, 
Die Entwickdung der Schwedmhen Branntwein - 
Qesetzgehung von 1885-1885 , Emil Strauss, Bonn. 
—Special Report by J. G. Brooks to Massachusetts 
Govt. 1894. — Report of Massachusetts Commission 
(House Document No. 192, 1894). Obtainable 
from members of the legislature. — Dr. Gould’s 
Report on the Gothenburg System, Department of 
Labour. Obtainable from the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington D.C.— Articles in Forum. 
December 1892, Mr. Brooks, and March 1894, Dr. 
Gould.— Article in Atlantic Monthly # December 
J893, Dr. Gould. —Article in Arena, April 1894, 
Mr. John Koren. —Bishop of Chester, in North 
American Review, May 1894. Article in Economic 
Journal (British Association), June 1894, Mr. 
Brooks. For a different view of this question, 
see articles in Jan, and Feb. numbers (1892) of 
Internationale Monatschrift .] a. o. B» 

GOUGE, William M. (17964863), was bom 
in I hiladelphia. He became editor of the 
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Philadelphia Gazette and other journals, and 
for many years was connected with the treasury 
department at Washington, and died at Trenton, 
N. J. He gave special attention to the subject 
of American money and banking, and his works 
still remain a principal source of information. 
He wrote Short History of paper money and 
banking in the United States , to which is pre- 
fixed an inquiry into the principles of the system , 
with considerations of its effects on morals and 
happiness , Philadelphia, 1833, 2nd ed. 1835, 
pp. xii., 140, 240. The historical sketch is 
valuable for the details concerning the organisa- 
tion of American state banks, and the frauds 
and abuses associated with their management 
during a period when there was very lax legisla- 
tive control. Gouge advised the withdrawal 
of bank-note issues, and the separation of the 
fiscal concerns of the government from the 
banking interest. A portion of this work was 
republished in England by William Cobbett 
under the title of The Curse of Paper Money. 
Gouge also wrote An Inquiry into the expediency 
of dispensing with Bank Agency and Bank Paper 
in the fiscal concerns of the United Stales , 
Philadelphia, 1837, pp. 56, in which be 
advised the establishment of a system of sub- 
treasury offices ; and The Fiscal History of Texas, 
embracing an account of its Revenues, Debts , and 
Currency from the commencement of the Revolution 
in 1834 to 1851-52, with rtmarks on American 
Debts, Philadelphia, 1852, pp. 327. See also 
in the Bankers Magazine , v. 14, July 1859, 
“The Banks of the United States, " pp. 8-9, in 
which he still insists upon restricting banks to 
the work of deposit, transfer, discount, and 
exchange. While employed in the treasury 
department under Mr. Woodbury, secretary of 
the treasury, he compiled several valuable 
reports. d. a. d. 

GOULD, Sir Nathaniel (tf. 1728), mer- 
chant of London, was knighted on 14th April 
1721. He was & director of the bank of Eng- 
land and member of parliament for New Shore- 
ham, Sussex, from 1700 until his death. He 
published (1) An Essay on the Publish Debts of 
this Kingdom ... To which is subjoined, An 
Enquiry into the General Convenience of reduc- 
ing farther the Interest of our Publish Debts 
below 4 per cent per annum , in a Letter to a 
Member of the House of Commons, London, 
1726, 8vo ; 2nd ed., 1727 ; reprinted in 1782, 
and in Lord Overstone’s Collection of Tracts on 
the National Debt, edited by McCulloch, London, 
1857, 8vo. In this pamphlet Gould discussed 
the sinking fund, showing by the application 
of the principle of compound interest that it 
would in course of time more than suffice to 
pay off the national debt. Gould’s work is 
one of the first in which this argument, which 
Dr. Price afterwards made famous, is met with. 
Gould also showed that the debt had been con- 
siderably reduced since 1716. His statements 
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were attacked in A state of the National Debt as 
it stood Dec . 24, 1716 , with the payments made 
towards the discharge of it out of the sinking 
fund, etc., compared with the debt at Michaelmas, 
1725 [Attributed to William Pulteney and 
to Archibald Hutcheson], London, 1727, 4to ; 
reprinted in the Overstone collection ; and in 
Remarks on a late book , entitled, An Essay, etc., 
In which the evil tendency of that Book, and the 
Design of its Author, are fully detected and ex- 
posed, etc., in a letter to a Member of the House 
of Commons, London, 1727, 8vo. Gould replied 
to his critics in (2) A Defense of an Essay on 
the Publish Debts of this Kingdom, etc.. London, 
1727, 8vo ; reprinted in the Overstone collec- 
tion. The controversy attracted considerable 
attention, and was alluded to in the House of 
Commons, 23rd Feb. 1727-28. 

[Treasury Papers, lxxiv. 11 ; lxxxv. 116.— 
Horsfield, Hist, of Sussex, vol. iL appendix, p. 55. 
— Catalogue of Knights. — Return of Members of 
Parliament, pt. i. 590, 597, 605 ; pt. ii. 6, 24, 33, 
45, 56, 68.] w. a. s. H. 

GOURDE. Standard silver coin of Hayti 
(divided into 100 cents) of the same weight 
and fineness as the five-franc piece (see Five* 
franc Piece). f. e. a. 

GOURNAY, Jean Claude Marie Vincent 
de (1712-1759), the son of a rich merchant of 
Saint Malo, was sent by his father to Cadiz in 
1729 and remained there until 1744, engaged 
in trade. But the young man’s mind was not 
wholly absorbed in his business ; and according 
to his tloge, by Turgot, the fullest account we 
have of his life, his time was divided between 
study and his professional occupations and 
personal relations. From 1744 to 1746 he 
travelled in England, Germany, and Holland, 
carefully noting commercial and naval matters 
and keeping up a steady correspondence with 
M. de Maurepas, the French minister of navy. 
In 1746 his partner died and bequeathed him 
the whole of his fortune, including the estate 
of Goumay, from which the title under which 
he is known is derived. In 1748 Gournay 
returned definitively to France, purchased in 
1749 & charge of councillor of commerce, and 
was appointed in 1751 one of the intend* 
ants of commerce. Having experienced heavy 
losses in 1 758, he resigned, keeping the honorary 
title, and died in the following year. 

Turgot accompanied him in some of his 
numerous tours of inspection through France, 
and sums up the opinions on commerce of 
his master in the following terms: “M. de 
Goumay oonoluded that the only object of the 
administration should be (1) to give to all 
branches of commerce that precious liberty 
. . . which they have lost; (2) to favour in- 
dustry ... by promoting the greatest possible 
oompetition . . . resulting in the greatest per- 
fection in production and the cheapest price 
for the buyer ; (3) to give at the same time tc 
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the latter the greatest possible number of com- 
petitors, by opening to the seller all the markets 
for his produce” (Bloge, p. 19, by Turgot, see 
Petite BihliothAque iSconomique). “ He deemed it 
impossible that, in commerce left alone, private 
interest would not be conducive to the general 
interest” . . . (p. 12). “He was convinced 
that the money- trade, whose price is the interest 
paid on money, can only regulate this price 
with equity ... by competition and reciprocal 
liberty” (p. 21). It is with these views, ac- 
cording to Turgot, that Goumay translated the 
works of Sir J. Child and Thomas Culpeper 
(Paris, 1764), adding comments which have 
been lost. Goumay is generally considered as 
having embodied the “ Laissez nous fairs" of 
Legendre addressing Colbert, in the well-known 
maxim, “ laissez faire t laissez passer ,” but Dr. 
Aug. Oncken in his Die Maxime Laissez Faire 
et Laissez Passer (Berne, 1886, pp. 60- 7 6) ascribes 
to the Marquis Voyer d’AnoENSON the first half 
of the formula. Dr. Oncken also refuses to 
follow Dupont de Nemours in ascribing to 
Gournay considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of the physiocratie system (p. 99) and in 
considering him as a thoroughgoing free trader 
(p. 109) ; in fact the Observations which are printed 
along (pp. 72-90) with Forbonnais’ Fxamen des 
avantages et des dAsavantages de la Prohibition 
des Toiles Peintes (Marseilles, 1756), and which 
are thought to be written by Gournay himself, 
though very strong against prohibition, wind 
up with the proj>osal of a tax of 10 to 12 per 
cent on all printed calicoes imported into 
the kingdom (pp. 87-89). Still it must be 
allowed that the transition from absolute pro- 
hibition to a duty of 12 per cent means 
something more than “liberal mercantilism” 
( Maxime , p. 109). Excepting his translations, 
we possess no authentic writings of Goumay. 
Several are stated to have been written under 
his direction. This is undoubtedly true of the 
pp. 254-268 in the first volume of the Corps 
d? observations de la SociAtA d’ Agriculture de 
Bretagne (Rennes, 1760, see note p. 263). 
Dupont de Nemours is said to have affirmed 
that the Considerations $ur le Commerce et 
particuMrement stir les Compagnies , SociAtAs, et 
MaUrises, Amsterdam, inl2mo, 1758) were com- 
posed by Clicquot Bervache under “ the eyes and 
with the advice of Goumay,” and the copy in the 
Biblioth&que Nationals in Paris bears the MS. 
note “par De Goumay” in a handwriting of 
the last century ; but M. de Vroil, who inserts 
a copious analysis of this pamphlet in his Btxtde 
sur Clicquot Bervache (Paris, 1870), does not 
support this opinion. e. ca. 

For Gournay's administrative career see V ad- 
ministration du commerce au xviii* silcle in app. 
to Biollay*s Paste de Famine . Paris, 1885. 

GOVERNMENT, Economic Effects of. 
The economic effects of government on society 
•re extraordinarily complex and elusive. In 


an organio body it is well-nigh impossible to 
determine exactly the effect which any one 
organ exerts upon the others and upon the 
whole. For all the others react upon it. We 
may ascribe the progress of wealth or of poverty 
to the working of government, but we cannot 
be sure how far the government as well as ths 
economic condition of that society is the result 
of national characteristics and natural condi- 
tions. Every general statement respecting the 
economic effects of different kinds of govern- 
ment must be regarded merely as a rude ap- 
proximation. Subject to this caution, it may 
be said that government affects the economic 
condition of society chiefly in two ways* the 
one direct the other indirect The direct eco- 
nomic influence of government is exerted in 
legislation, in executive action, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and in foreign and colonial 
j»olicy. The indirect economic influence of 
government is the result of its influence upon 
the character of the people. 

I. Direct economic influence of Govenimenx 
— (1) Legislation. Scarcely any law can be 
framed which will not by a short or long chain 
of cause and effect produce some economic modifi- 
cation. But a direct economic influence attaches 
to legislation upon any of the following topios : 

(a) The law of property determining the 
modes in which property may be acquired, the 
restraints imposed on its alienation, the rules 
of intestate succession, the limits of testament- 
ary power, the degree to which ownership may 
be subdivided, the incidents of mortgage, the 
possible kinds of servitudes, the registration of 
title, and many other subjects. 

( b ) Commercial law, which regulates the 
making of contracts, the formation and dissolu- 
tion of partnerships and joint-stock companies, 
the procedure in bankruptcy, the peculiarities 
of bills of lading and negotiable instruments, 
the rights and liabilities of bankers, the protec- 
tion of patents, trade marks, and copyrights. 

(c) The law of procedure, which determines 
in what manner redress for civil or punishment 
for criminal wrongs must be sought. Its 
economic influence will vary as it is more or 
less conducive to obtaining justice in a reason- 
able time and at a moderate expense. 

(d) The criminal law, which, by defending 
liberty of person and security of property, makes 
industry and commerce on a large scale possible. 
Its economic usefulness will depend on its being 
complete, explicit, and severe enough to deter 
from crime without being so severe as to awaken 
general sympathy for criminals. 

(«) Administrative law, which defines the 
objects of administration, creates the adminis- 
trative bodies, and regulates their powers and 
procedure. Under this head may be placed all 
the laws which deal with national defence, the 
army and navy, public health, eduoation, the 
relief of the poor, and the regulation of industry. 
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whether to protect the producer or to ensure 
the quality of the product. 

(/) Financial and fiscal legislation, including 
all laws determining the standard and denomina- 
tions of the currency, the incidence of taxation, 
imposing duties or granting bounties for the 
encouragement of native industry. 

In dealing with the subjects above enumerated 
the legislator is obliged to consider (1) how 
much he will bring within the scope of his laws 
and how much he will leave to individual 
prudence or virtue ; (2) when he is satisfied that 
legislation is expedient, how much weight 
should be allowed to purely economic as opposed 
to moral or political considerations, — in other 
words, when he should sacrifice the greatest 
immediate increase of national wealth to pro- 
mote national security or moral and intellectual 
progress. The most judicious economists will 
not maintain that they possess any special 
knowledge enabling them to give dogmatic 
answers to these questions. Practical sagacity 
and political knowledge must determine at any 
given time the best limit to legislation. Argu- 
ments for non-interference based on the natural 
right of every man to do what he likes, and 
arguments for interference based on the organic 
character of the state, do not afford much assist- 
ance. The really strong argument for state 
interference is that co-operation is power, and 
that the state is the only, or at least the most 
powerful, co-operative organisation which can 
be used for certain purposes. The really strong 
argument against state interference is that it 
increases the power, in any case enormous, of 
governments which, under every constitution, 
monarchic, aristocratic, or popular, are usually 
oomposed of very ordinary men, subject to 
error, to indolence, and to sinister interests. 

So, likewise, the choice between the greatest 
immediate addition to national wealth and some 
great moral or political gain must be decided, 
not by the special knowledge of experts, but by 
broad practical wisdom. But when the legisla- 
tor wants to ascertain the causes which have 
resulted in the actual economic condition of 
society and the extent to which it may be 
ameliorated by new laws, he may with advan- 
tage take counsel of the economist. For such is 
the complexity of economio phenomena that a 
new tariff, a new poor-law, or a new regulation 
of the boars of labour, frequently produces 
results which its authors never expected and 
certainly never desired. In order to predict, 
so far as it is possible, the oonsequences of 
economio innovations, special knowledge and 
habits of scientific analysis are of the utmost 
value. 

(2) Executive . — The various forms of ad- 
ministrative organisation and their principal 
economio effects have been described in another 
article (see Administration). Here only a few 
general observations need be added. It is an 


English tendency to underrate the importance 
of administration as compared with legislation. 
For this there are several reasons. Parliament, 
the assembly which makes laws, is much the 
noisiest and most conspicuous part of the great 
machine of government. The administration 
of national and local affairs has for a long time 
past been tolerably pure and efficient. Lastly, 
many things which are elsewhere done by the 
public administration are here done by private 
enterprise. Thus we are prevented from 
realising how much depends on the integrity 
and efficiency of the administrative body, how 
terrible may be the consequences where the 
administrator is inert, corrupt or timid. 

(3) Administration of justice . — Although the 
form of the law and the constitution of the 
courts are settled by the legislature, the 
quality of the justice actually administered 
depends on the integrity of the judges, their 
immunity from intimidation, and their power 
to enforce their decrees. We hardly realise the 
importance of the first of these conditions 
because with us it has been so long fulfilled. 
But where justice is venal all commercial trans- 
actions are affected with uncertainty. There 
is one law for those who can and will bribe ; 
for those who cannot or will not bribe there is 
another law. The wrong-doer can escape re- 
tribution by dividing bis spoil with the judge, 
and the injured man submits to a loss when ho 
cannot afford to purchase redress. Such a pol- 
lution of justice destroys confidence and hope, 
the mainsprings of industry; and the misery 
thus engendered may be measured by the eager- 
ness of orientals to find an upright judge. 
Immunity from intimidation is not less essential 
than integrity to the righteous dispensation of 
justice. Judges have at different times been 
liable to intimidation by powerful individuals 
— not rare in mediaeval England, or by an 
arbitrary government — as in the reigns of the 
Stuarts, or by popular agitation, which is the 
only mode of intimidating that need be feared 
in western Europe at the present day. In all 
three cases the result is the same, — the operation 
of the law is rendered uncertain and the sense 
of security is deeply wounded. Lastly, there 
will be little benefit derivable from the integrity 
or the courage of the courts if they cannot 
enforce their decrees. Yet this elementary 
condition of order and economio progress has 
not been and even now is not universally satisfied 
in many parts of the civilised world. 

(4) Foreign and Colonial Policy . — As there 
is no commonwealth of nations in which each 
is protected and controlled by an irresistible 
government, every state must trust to its own 
strength for the defence of its interests and even 
of its life. Thus political power is a primary 
condition of economio development. But 
nations do not grow into power sleeping. Only 
by unceasing vigilanoe, by untiring energy, and 
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by stubborn fighting oourage, can a nation hope 
to beoome powerful War always involves an 
interruption of industry and a destruction of 
wealth. But war does not always involve an 
ultimate economic loss. It may be the only 
means of securing an economic gain. It has 
been said that the seven great wars which 
England waged between 1668 and 1815 left 
no permanent result except the national 
debt. It would be far truer to say that the 
cost of these wars has been returned to England 
one-huudredfold. They procured for England 
the free development of her institutions, the 
supremacy of the seas, the largest share in the 
carrying trade, a colonial and an Indian empire, 
— all essential conditions of her economic pro- 
gress. As founders of English prosperity Wolfe 
and Clive, Nelson and Wellington, rank with 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, with Watt and 
Stephenson. On the other hand, no per- 
manent economic advantage resulted to France 
from her brilliant victories and Eurojiean 
supremacy in the time of the first Napoleon. 
She sustained grave economic injury in the 
slaughter of so many of her bravest and most 
adventurous citizens, in the violent dislocation 
of her commerce, and in the false direction given 
to her energies. Thus there is no simple a 
priori rule for determining the economic effect 
of a foreign policy. Even if such a rule could 
be found, it would not be sufficient for our 
guidance apart from moral and political con- 
siderations. Colonial policy likewise has an 
influence upon national prosperity too extensive 
to be examined here. 

II. Indirect Economic Influence of Govern- 
ment . — Whatever strengthens the national 
character and intelligence is economically bene- 
ficial Therefore a political constitution which 
tends to develop the intelligence and character 
of the people tends to make them prosperous. 
In certain stages of civilisation this benefit is 
conferred by a powerful autocratic govemmeut 
which represses local feuds, breaks down the 
barriers of local prejudice, and compels a rude 
population to orderly industry. In other 
stages of civilisation the same benefit is derived 
from a large measure of political liberty. 
Political liberty is indeed a vague term. It 
means sometimes freedom from foreign domina- 
tion, sometimes comparative freedom from 
interference by the national government, 
sometimes the possession of a vote in deciding 
who shall govern, and sometimes the right to 
take an active personal part in administra- 
tion. But in any or all of these senses it is a 
means of prosperity to those who are fit to 
enjoy it 

Foreign domination involves the transfer- 
ence of a certain amount of wealth from the 
subject to the sovereign community, whether 
as mere tribute or in discharge of the cost of 
government and defence ; it often involves 


considerable interference with the oommeres 
and industry of the subject for the benefit of 
the sovereign community, and it often depresses 
eneigy and intelligence by closing or at least 
narrowing the possibilities of a great career. 
These disadvantages, however, may be partly 
lessened, partly compensated, if the dominant 
people have much to impart to the conquered, 
whether in better laws and institutions or in 
improved mechanical appliances or in general 
intellectual cultivation. The subjugation of 
barbarous by civilised nations has been one of 
the principal means of human improvement. 

Personal independence, the freedom of the 
individual, especially the freedom to associate 
with other individuals for common ends, is 
essential to the highest economic development. 
For that development oannot be attained 
except by a daring, inventive, and original 
people. Such a people will not submit to 
unreasonable and vexatious interference, or if it 
does, it will lose its most valuable qualities. 
It may continue to be noted for a plodding 
industry and a minute thrift, but these virtues 
are not enough to maintain its pre-eminence. 
The saying that England has been made by her 
adventurers will be found more or less true of 
every great commercial community. But even 
when personal independence has been too much 
restricted, the possession of a vote and the 
imagination that one can change the govern- 
ment whenever one has a mind, mitigate the 
sense of constraint and the consequent loss of 
energy. Lastly political freedom in the sense 
of the right to an active participation in public 
affairs would be highly stimulating to 
intelligence and character if xnen generally 
availed themselves of it But this is rarely 
the case in civilised countries, where business, 
study, and pleasure absorb the energies of 
ninety-nine citizens in a hundred. It is a 
common complaint among ourselves that the 
composition even of the most important local 
assemblies tends to become worse rather than 
better. We cannot here consider how far 
this complaint is well founded. If such a 
deterioration were real and long continued, it 
would reduce self-government to an empty 
form. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth qf Nations, ep. bks, 
iv. and v. — J. S. Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, bk. v. and on Liberty and on Repress** 
tcUive Government . — Tocqueville, J Democratic en 
Ambiqye , passim. —Stephen, Liberty, Fraternity , 
and Equality, — H. Spencer, The Man versus the 
State, — Ritchie, Principles cf State Interference * — 
Jevons, The State in relation to Labour.— 
Montague, Individual Liberty,— Dicey, Law qf 
the Constitution. — Sidgwick, Politics and Ethics, 
—The literature of Free Trade and Proteetion 
generally ; and the authorities referred to in ths 
articles on Administration ; Borrauokaoy j 
Centralisation ; Laissm-Fair*.] r. a ml 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Earlier HUtorjr, p. 280 ; In the 10th Century, p. 242. 

Earlier History . — It will be convenient for 
tlie discussion of this topic to divide the survey 
into three main periods : (1) From the Norman 
Conquest to the time of Edward l. ; (2) from 
Edward I. to Elizabeth ; (3) from the days of 
Elizabeth to the decay of the mercantile system 
at the close of the 18th century. 1 In the first 
of these epochs interference with industry on 
the part of the government was considerably less 
than in either of the other two ; the regulation 
of industry was left largely to local and muni- 
cipal authorities, and that which emanated 
from the government may be described as of a 
personal nature, proceeding chiefly from the 
initiative of the sovereign. In the second 
period the whole field of national industry is 
regarded as under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, though much is still left to local muni- 
cipal or corporate authority. Regulations 
became national and even international in 
character, being enacted for a distinctly national 
purpose ; while in the third period the sub- 
ordination both of industry and commerce to 
national purposes and national ends is more 
and more definitely aimed at. Of course in 
every period the influence of particular classes, 
whether landowners, merchants, or manufac- 
turers, must be taken into account, as each 
class endeavours to modify legislation in accord- 
ance with its own particular interests. 

I. Before the Norman Conquest, which is 
here taken as our starting-point, legislation on 
and interference with industry or commerce 
were only fragmentary in character. Such re- 
gulations as existed were chiefly framed by the 
king to secure the safety of merchants travel- 
ling in his dominions, to promote intercom- 
munication and the proper conduct of trade 
generally (Cunningham, i 75, and Laws of 
Alfred and Ine). To suffice for themselves in 
all industrial pursuits was the aim of the 
various villages, towns, or districts, though 
“ there is no evidence that the early English 
villages valued their condition of self-sufficiency 
so highly as to try to check the development 
of trade, as had been done by German and 
Indian communities.” Moreover it was per- 
ceived, at least by Alfred (Boethius, i. c. 17), 
that the common good depended on the inter- 
dependence of the various occupations of in- 
dustry, and on their harmonious development 
and working. Royal control consisted chiefly 
in attempting to secure adequate protection for 
person and property so that this development 
of commerce and industry might be efficiently 
carried on. This royal control, however, be- 
came more powerful in many ways with the 

1 For later period, see Factory Acre; Qovxrnmxny 
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consolidation of the feudal system in England 
after the Norman Conquest. That system 
rested almost entirely on royal authority ; in- 
dustry and commerce were regulated largely, 
when regulated at all, by royal decisions. The 
distinguishing mark of feudalism as regards 
industry is that royal authority supports local 
and traditional custom, while that custom left 
very little opj>ortunity for the development of 
individual enterprise. Agricultural industry 
was hampered by the manorial system and 
collective ownership of land (see Manor ; 
Agriculture in England), while prices both 
of agricultural and manufactured products 
were regulated by authority, e.g. by the Assize 
of Bread and Beer, which is considerably 
older than the reign of Henry II., and by the 
assize of cloth, which, though found in operation 
in the 13th century, even then refers to the “ old 
assize of the mystery.” The development of 
industry upon anything like a capitalistic basis 
was interfered with by the system of taxation, 
which practically discouraged accumulation by 
the operation of tallages, aids, and fines levied 
to swell the royal revenue. It should, however, 
be noted that at this period industry was only 
affected indirectly by taxation, for the taxes 
were (i.) not regular, but levied for special 
occasions of royal need, and (ii.) they fell not 
on regular incomes derived from industry oi 
trade, or upon industry itself, but on the 
hoards of wealth accumulated by the rich in 
whatever walk of life. Also (iii.) in the case 
of tolls they represented payment given for 
royal protection. In other matters the whole 
conduct of industry was subjected to regulations 
of a local or private character emanating from 
the gilds (see Gilds and Apprenticeship), or 
from municipal authority. Almost the only 
general regulation applying to the whole king- 
dom may be summed up in the arrangement 
of & uniformity of weights and measures (see 
Assize of Weights and Measures), the as- 
sizes of bread, ale, and cloth, and other points 
in which the king and his court were directly 
interested as large consumers. 

II. The reign of Edward L, inaugurating 
as it did the system of government, to some 
small extent at least, by the aid of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — the first parliament 
in which all these representatives were sum- 
moned together in one assembly met in 1295 — 
also inaugurates, as a result of this ohange in 
the method of government, a period when the 
regulation of industry becomes a matter of 
national and not merely local concern (see 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce , i 265). It seems to have been 
the wish of the government of that day that 
industry should be regulated in the interests 
of the nation as a whole; not so much in 
order to gain national power as to increase 
the national wealth and to afford plenty to 
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the people. There seems to have been also 
a wish to have definiteness and uniformity in 
prices and in taxation. In taxation, e.g., 
fixed customs were levied, the half-mark on 
eaoh sack of wool and on the prisa recta of two 
tuns on each shipload of wine. Anything be- 
yond this was regarded as an occasional subsidy 
for a special purpose. This taxation interfered, 
however, to some extent with industry, for, 
chiefly in order to facilitate the collection of 
the customs, the export trade was regulated by 
the “staple ” system (see Staple). The export 
of wool, e.g., was hereby forced into definite 
channels and allowed only at certain ports by 
Edwards I. and III., who thus asserted the 
royal right of controlling trade. In other 
points it may be said that the Edwards legis- 
lated for industry with a view rather to the 
interests of the consumer than of anybody else, 
though Edward III.’s encouragement of Flemish 
immigration, in 1331 and other years, seems to 
point to a definite plan of increasing national 
wealth by promoting new industries ; and his 
general legislation for the wool trade is a series 
of attempts to keep up a high price of wool to 
foreigners — an attempt largely successful, owing 
to the almost complete monopoly which England 
possessed in this commodity. The interference 
with industry that is marked in the reign of 
Edward III. by the historically famous First 
Statute of Labourers (the 25 Ed. III. c. i., 
a.d. 1351) is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the age in which that statute was 
enacted. It was the custom of the time to 
regulate prices by authority, and this inter- 
ference on the part of the government did not 
cause discontent. Hence parliament was not 
enforcing a novelty when, in this First Statute 
of Labourers, and in many subsequent ones, it 
endeavoured to regulate the price of labour as 
well as of provisions and cloth. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the period succeeding 
the Black Death (see Black Death), the legis- 
lation in regard to wages of workmen and their 
right to combine tended to become partisan 
legislation in the interest of the landowning 
classes who made the laws. Still we must be 
careful to observe that these statutes are in the 
main a fair attempt to regulate prices and wages 
together, so that one should follow the other. 
Another important object of all labour legis- 
lation from the 25 Edward III. c. 1 and the 12 
Richard II. c. 4, was to secure a sufficient 
amount of labour for agriculture, as being the 
most important industry in the country, and 
also as being that in which the landowning 
legislators were most nearly concerned. (For 
a useful summary of the various statutes of 
labourers, op. Thorold Rogers, Economic Inter- 
pretation of History, ch. ii). In non- agri- 
cultural industries we may notice that in the 
period from Edward I. to, say, Henry VII., 


government interference becomes more aud 
more marked, as it is more and more needed, 
owing to the unsatisfactory maimer in which 
the gild system was now beginning to work, 
and owing to the great development of the 
manufacturing industries. In the reign of 
Richard II. this interference begins to assume 
the character that afterwards developed into 
the Mercantile System ( q.v .) of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, for it becomes an axiom that 
commerce and industry are to be regulated with 
the object of promoting national power through 
national wealth. Hence we find numerous 
statutes framed to encourage native shipping — 
the 5 Rich. II. st. I. c. 3 may be oalled our 
earliest navigation .act — to attract bullion into 
our merchants’ hands (5 Rich. II. st. I. c. 2), 
and to protect native industry against aliens 
(as by the 33 Hen. VI. c. 5 and the 22 Ed. 
IV. c. 3). Now, too, begins more definitely the 
era of the Corn Laws (q.v.), whereby govern- 
ment tried to encourage arable farming as 
against the growing practice of sheep- farming 
for the sake of wool (cp. 12 Rich. II. cc. 3-7), 
to securo a large agricultural population (7 Hen. 
IV. c. 17), and to promote corn-growing by 
allowing the export of English corn (17 Rich. II. 
c. 7 and 1 5 Hen. VI. c. 2), and forbidding the 
import of foreign grain (3 Ed. IV. c. 2 and 
23 Hen. VI. o. 5). In the Tudor period this 
feeling of a national policy grows stronger, and 
it is felt that the interest of the individual must 
be sacrificed to that of the nation, if, by so 
doing, national power will be increased. As 
national power seemed to depend upon the 
growth (1) of shipping, as a feeder to the navy ; 
(2) of population, and especially agricultural 
population, as a feeder to the army ; and (3) of 
treasure, we naturally find (1) the series of 
navigation acts continued {e.g. 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 7, 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 19), and (2) the statutes 
of labourers kept up ( e.g . II Hen. VII. o. 22), 
and the depopulation of rural districts through 
sheep-farming or migration to towns severely 
checked (4 Hen. VII. c. 16 applying to the 
Isle of Wight). Also (3) numerous acts were 
passed to secure a large supply of bullion for 
this country (cp. Cunningham, Growth of Eng. 
Industry and Commerce, i. 387). As the 
gilds were now decaying and their usefulness 
decreasing, we find the government reducing 
them more and more under its authority (1 Hen. 
VII. c. 5) till Somerset, following the policy of 
Hen. VIII., completed their ruin by confiscat- 
ing their lands (1 Ed. VI. c. 14, A.D. 1547), 
At the same time the power of the gilds, 
especially of those which represented the work- 
ing classes, being an object of jealousy to ths 
Tudors, the government was by no means loth 
to interfere with them (cp. also the re-enact- 
ment of laws against combinations of workmen 
by the 2 & 3 Ed. VI. a 15, and see Combxna* 
tion Laws). 
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III. In the Elizabethan oode of regulations 
for industry we find government interference 
and the desire for the development of national 
power very strong. So distinctly was this 
the ease that private interests came to be 
looked upon almost with disfavour, especially 
in the case of combinations of workmen (see 
Combination Laws). Legislation continues 
much on the old lines in (1) the Navigation 
Acts of 1 Eliz. o. IB, 5 Eliz. c. 5, and the 
more famous Acts of 1651 and 1660 ; (2) the 
Corn Laws of 13 Eliz. c. 13, of 15 Charles II. 
c. 7, encouraging the growth and export of 
corn, and again by the 85 Eliz. c. 7, which 
endeavours to force all surplus labour into 
agriculture, and by all the legislation which 
followed (see Corn Laws) ; (3) the protection 
and encouragement of native manufactures by 
prohibiting foreign imports (5 Eliz. c. 7) and 
restricting the export of raw materials that 
might be worked up at home (as of wool and 
live sheep, in 8 Eliz. c. 3), while the consumption 
of native manufactures is to be encouraged, as 
by the law 18 Eliz. c. 19, providing that men 
must wear caps of English make. As regards 
interference with (4) labour and wages, the 
legislation of Elizabeth has well been termed 
monumental, and it continued to operate with 
practically little change till well into the 19th 
oentury. The famous Statute of Apprentices 
of 1563, the 5 Eliz. c. 4 (see Apprenticeship) 
had for its objects to regulate wages in accord- 
ance with prices by assessment, to encourage 
good service by checking migration from one 
employer to another, to secure good work by 
making apprenticeship compulsory — seven years 
for artisans and longer for husbandry — and to 
encourage agriculture by making all those who 
were not otherwise employed serve in husbandry. 
It was meant to improve rather than to depress 
the condition of the labourer, and though after- 
wards much misused by employers, is a curious 
monument of kindly meant paternal legislation. 
This act did not apply to new trades that 
came into existence after 1563, and therefore 
these were regulated generally by provisions 
in the patents given to those who started 
them. In this code of legislation, however, 
no provision was made for supervising the 
quality of manufactures, as had been done in 
previous times (e.g. by the aulnager for cloth ; 
sec Aulnager). Hence we find the state now 
re-organising companies like the old craft-gilds 
(cp. Cunningham, as above, ii. 48) or granting 
to patentees rights of search and supervision of 
particular goods throughout the whole kingdom. 
This naturally led to monopolies being granted 
to individuals (see Monopoly), and monopolies 
again came to be a source of revenue to the 
crown. It must be said, however, in favour of 
the much-abused monopoly system, so prominent 
under the Stuarts, that theoretically at least 
it provided for the government a check upon 
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developments of trade that might prove detri- 
mental to national interests. 

The policy of the government in its interfer- 
ences with industry after the Stuart period, and 
especially after the revolution of 1688, was to 
develop the industries of the country in every 
possible way. In the endeavour to carry out 
this policy England was only following the ex- 
ample of her continental neighbours, the Dutch 
and the French, for navigation acts and the pro- 
tection of native industries were not by any 
means confined to England. The chief points 
aimed at by English statesmen of the 18 th 
century were (1) the provision of a sufficient 
supply of raw material (e.g. of wool, and even 
of woollen yam, 12 Geo. II. 21), by encouraging 
imports of such commodities and preventing their 
export ; (2) the prohibition of the import of 
finished goods into British markets, while e.g, 
even Indian muslins and calicoes were subjected 
to strict regulations lest they should interfere 
with our linen trade (see 11 A 12 Will. III. 
c. 10) ; and (3) attempts were made to encourage 
the consumption of home manufactures, partly 
by sumptuary lawB (e.g. by the 18 Geo. II. 
c. 38, and 21 Geo. II. c. 26, which imposed 
penalties for wearing French cambric or lawn), 
and partly by compelling the use of British 
commodities in certain cases (e.g. sail-cloth, 
19 Geo. II. c. 27). The woollen cloth trade 
in particular was most carefully encouraged (see 
Cunningham, ii. 340), though both in manu- 
factures and in agriculture the policy pursued 
tended to foster merely class interests. But if 
certain classes persuaded parliament to legislate 
in their own private interests, as one class in par- 
ticular constantly did, parliament still believed 
that it was doing its best for the country. This 
was specially the case when the landed interest 
was the largest in the kingdom and when, as in 
the 17th and 18 th centuries, agriculture was the 
foremost of our industries. But when the indus- 
trial revolution made itself felt in Geoige III. *8 
reign, and the new manufacturing interests 
became more dominant, English industry out- 
grew very quickly the various regulations and 
restrictions originally intended for its benefit. 
The Assize or Bread and Beer, for instance, 
had even in 1709 to be revised (8 Anne, c. 18); 
the assessment of wages was fast becoming in- 
operative, and by 1795 seems almost to have 
been forgotten (Cunningham, ii. 859). In 
fact "the introduction of machinery brought 
about the collapse of the industrial system of 
Elizabeth ” — a system of wonderful comprehen- 
siveness that had gathered up the tentative 
legislation of previous centuries and left its 
mark, both for good and ill, on that of centuries 
that followed it. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Cambridge, 1892, passim , the works of 
J. K Thorold Rogers. — Ashley, Economic History , 
i. pt 2. See also articles in this Dictionary on 
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Mercantile System ; Monopoly.] 

H. de B. G. 

Government Regulation of Industry 
TO THE 20th Century. The history of 
state action in England, during the 10th 
oentury, may be divided into two periods. 
In the earlier, the legislature was anxious 
to avoid interference with the economic and 
industrial action of individuals. In the later 
period, the legislature has become more and 
more disposed to regulate their activity. It 
must not be supposed that either tendency has 
operated at any one time wholly unchecked 
by the opposite tendency. The repeal of old 
and the enactment of new regulations have 
been, to a large extent, simultaneous. Never- 
theless, there has been a marked change in 
public opinion, and in legislation on industrial 
questions. This change, being necessarily 
gradual and irregular, cannot be assigned to any 
one year. But the repeal of the Com Laws in 
1846 may be regarded as the last great achieve- 
ment of the policy of Laissez-fa i re. Since then 
the policy of state interference has I>een gaining 
the ascendency. The circumstances of England, 
in the beginning of the 19 th century, were 
propitious to the policy of removing all restraints 
on the economic action of individuals. The 
improvement of machinery was revolutionising 
oommerce and manufactures. This revolution 
rendered the ancient system of regulation, 
dating chiefly from the reign of Elizabeth, 
totally inapplicable. The attempt to control 
prices and wages, to ensure a proper train- 
ing of the workman, or a satisfactory quality 
of products, became more hopeless than ever. 
The incessant change and expansion of industry 
impressed reflective minds as some vast natural 
phenomenon which could not be guided or 
controlled. The middle class, which had gained 
so much in wealth and in political power by 
the industrial revolution, was instinctively 
averse to state control. Confident in its talent 
for business, its energy, and accumulated capital, 
It felt that, with freedom, it was more than a 
match for all competitors. The current philo- 
sophy fell in with the instinct of business men. 
It was deeply tinged by the optimism of the 
18th century. The economic theory of Adam 
Smith, and the legislative theory of Bentham, 
are alike pervaded by a belief in the beneficence 
of nature or of Providence. Nature or Provi- 
denoe, according to these theories, so orders 
human life that the endeavour of each to secure 
his own happiness produces, automatically, the 
happiness of all. It follows then, that, in 
almost every case, the state does most for the 
general welfare by allowing everybody to do 
the beat be can for himself* And thus, in the 
first half of the 19th century, the economic 
facts of the time, the instinct of the class which 
was acquiring political predominance, and the 


philosophical theories generally received among 
thinkers and statesmen, all tended to reduce 
the action of the state within the narrowest 
possible bounds. 

The result was seen in legislation. The 
apprenticeship and combination laws were re- 
pealed. The exclusive privileges of corporate 
towns were abolished. The poor law, which 
had been expanded into a system of supple- 
menting wages out of rates, was reformed, and 
became merely a provision for the destitute. 
The protective tariff was gradually abolished. 
But whilst the old forms of state regulation 
were disappearing, the course of events and of 
speculation were bringing about a reaction in 
favour of state interference. For, as the new 
industrial system developed, it was found to 
produce evils which individual action could not 
remody. These evils led to legislation, for 
workers in factories, as early as the year 3 802 
(see Factory Acts). The wage-earning class, 
which has gradually acquired the largest share 
of political power, has always felt that its 
strength lies in combined action — not in indi- 
vidual enterprise— and has usually favoured the 
principle of state regulation. At the same time, 
philosophical reflection has taken new forms. 
The belief in the beneficence of nature has given 
place to the doctrine of the struggle for existence. 
This doctrine is incompatible with the notion 
that the general interest is best secured by every- 
body’s endeavour to promote his own interest. 
Thus philosophers have become more willing to 
accept the deliberate regulation of industry 
by an authority which, at all events, professes 
to represent the whole community. The re- 
action towards medixeval ideas, expressed in the 
high church movement, and in the writings of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, has also contributed to 
lessen the value formerly attached to individual 
responsibility and individual freedom. A third 
influence, favourable to the extension of state 
control, may be found in the literature and 
philosophy of the most civilised continental 
peoples — especially of the Germans. At the 
beginning of this centuiy the English people, 
isolated by its long war with France, and proud 
of its achievements in that war, had touched 
the highest point of arrogant self-confidenoe. 
Englishmen were inclined to regard all imported 
theories with suspicion, and, if they related to 
commerce or industry, with contempt as well. 
All this has been changed. The materia) 
progress of other nations has raised theii 
standing in English eyes. The political and 
economio pre-eminence of England has been 
much reduced. Increased facilities for trevel 
and transmission of intelligence have mide 
the Englishman more cosmopolitan. The vast 
space which the action of government fill# in 
such countries as France or Germany, and the 
audacious theories which it haa generated, haws 
made a deep impression on the English mind 
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Lastly, the benevolent despotism which we 
have established in India, with at least a 
wonderful apparent suooess, has re -acted on 
English political ideas, and lias recommended 
state action to many who would not liave been 
accessible to speculative arguments. 

The practical result of the change in public 
opinion, insensibly produced by all these 
agencies, is seen in the sweeping legislation of 
the last sixty years. During that time the 
state has extended its activity in every 
direction. Following up its first hesitating 
interference on behalf of children employed in 
factories, the state has taken 6teps to secure 
the safety, health, and comfort of persons 
engaged in almost every dangerous or un- 
wholesome occupation, whether in mines, in 
ships, or in factories. It has provided a 
complete system of gratuitous elementary 
education. In Wales it lias organised secondary 
education, and everywhere it has begun to 
promote technical education. It has established 
an elaborate sanitary administration. Labour 
exchanges for assisting workmen to find em- 
ployment have been established in many 
places. It has increased the functions of the 
post-office, telephones, and telegraphs, and re- 
adjusted the rates charged for tho carriage 
of goods by railways. It has augmented tho 
burthen of taxes and the number of work- 
men and officials whom it employs. It has 
enlarged both the duties and the revenues of 
local authorities. It is invited to appropriate 
the w unearned increment ” of the land, or the 
land itself, at least in towns ; to acquire all 
mines ; to regulate the hours of labour for all 
workmen ; to secure to them and their families 
good lodgings at low rents ; to feed their 
cliildreu whilst at school j to cater for their 
amusement ; to provide them with pensions 
when past work ; to take over one branch of 
industry after another, as fast as it can find 
the requisite capital and organise the requisite 
staff; in short, to enter upon a course of 
development which would finally make state 
action co -extensive with the life of society. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
attempt an exact estimate of what has hitherto 
been done in extending the action of the state, 
or to criticise the proposals for its further 
extension. Few reasonable npen will be disposed 
to agree with the extreme doctrine of laissez- 
faire inculcated by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
They will rather incline to judge each new 
proposal for state interference upon its merits, 
testing it especially means of recorded 
experience. At the same time they will 
remember that human nature, whilst capable 
of gradual modification within certain limits, 
is, in its main attributes, unchangeable. They 
will remember that the action of the state is, 
after all, the action of a number of rather 
c Jmmonplaoe human beings, and they will be 


slow to accept any political scheme which puts 
an enormous strain upon the industry, in tel ♦ 
ligence, or honesty of those who administer the 
commonwealth. 

[Mill on Liberty . — Herbert Spencer, The Man 
Versus the State, — Jevons, The State in Relation 
to Labour (English Citizen Series). — Ritchie, 
Principles of State Interference . — Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times, — Toynbee, Industrial Revolution .] 

f. a m. 

GRACE, Days of. See Days of Grace; 
Bill of Exchange, Law of. 

GRADING. In many markets dealings 
take place without inspection either of samples 
or bulk, but upon the basis of certain standard 
qualities or values, and for this a properly 
organised system of grading is necessary. 
Whether the bargains are for consumption or 
speculation it is equally necessary that sellers 
and buyers should know exactly what it is they 
undertake to deliver or receive. In the metal 
trades the requisite uniformity is obtained by 
assay. Dealings in bullion on the London market 
are on the basis of the mint standards. The 
bars delivered are usually fine, but are reduced 
to uniformity by calculation on assay. In copper 
most bargains are in “ G. M. B.” bars — “good 
merchantable brands M of about 96 per cent, with 
allowances for difference in deliveries. In pig- 
iron there are recognised qualities with differ- 
ent prices for brands of different makers. Raw 
or thrown silk and wool are capable of contain-, 
ing a considerable amount of moisture, which 
is not apparent to sight or touch, and which 
materially affects the value in proportion to 
weight. It is therefore usual to require a 
certificate from one of the conditioning houses 
(see Conditioning), as to the proper degree of 
dryness of every parcel. In mineral oils, 
quality is tested by special associations, and 
the certificates of the Petroleum Association in 
London, and of the United Pipe Line in the 
United States, are the customary basis of 
transactions. 

In proportion as the articles dealt in are less 
modified by art, the possibility of bringing them 
to a fixed basis is diminished, and it becomes 
necessary to grade them by comparison of their 
actual condition with some more or less definite 
standard. Thus the great wheat deals in the 
States are made in No. 1, 2, or 3 quality, 
and it is alleged that the arbitrary manner in 
which a farmer’s produce may be graded opens 
a way to great injustice and fraud. Grading 
or some means of insuring uniformity of quality 
is essential in all dealings that are to be settled 
through a clearing house, as all clearing systems 
are founded upon the principle that delivery 
by the fifsfc seller is acceptable to the last 
buyer (see also Cleabino System, London ; 
Produce Clearing). b. w. e. 
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Moaning of terms, p. 244 ; History of, in different coun- 
tries, p. 244; Athens, Florence, Holland, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Australasia, New Zealand, 
Canada, p. 244 ; Theory of, p. 240 ; Arguments lor, 
p. 246 ; Arguments against, p. 24S. 

Graduated Taxation, Term. The term 
* graduated taxation ” is commonly used in 
contrast to 4 * proportional taxation.” Propor- 
tional taxation implies the same rate on all 
amounts of the thing taxed, whether it bo 
property, income, or any thing else. Graduated 
taxation generally means that the rate in- 
creases as the amount of property, income, etc., 
increases. More accurate is the term progres- 
sive taxation. For in a graduated tax the 
gradation may be either upward or downward. 
If the gradation is upward we have progressive 
taxation ; but if the gradation is downward, 
that is, if the tax rate decreases as the income 
increases, we have what is technically known as 
regressiM taxation, or what the French call 
upside-down progressive taxation {progression 
& rehours). When the tax rate increases up to 
a certain point, but remains constant beyond 
that point, the technical term is degressive 
taxation. That is, the proportional rate is 
regarded as the normal rate, but on all sums 
counted downward below this limit the rate 
diminishes. In one sense it is immaterial 
whether we call the tax progressive or degressive. 
But in degressive taxation the proportional 
rate begins at a comparatively low figure and 
is considered, the normal rate, concessions being 
made for the smaller amounts ; while in pro 
gressive taxation the point at which proportion 
begins is generally put higher up, so that most 
of the assessments are made at varying rates. 
The term 44 graduated taxation ” is commonly 
understood to imply progressive taxation. 
Strictly speaking the English income tax, with 
its system of exemptions and abatements below 
£500, is an example of degressive taxation, and 
therefore of graduation. But when we speak 
of the income tax being “graduated,” we 
commonly mean not the present system of 
degression, but a development of the progressive 
principle. While graduated taxation therefore 
technically includes progression, degression, and 
regression, the term will be here used in the 
sense of progressive taxation. 

Another possible source of confusion must be 
avoided. If a different rate of tax is levied on 
different kinds of property or income, we sjieak not 
of a graduation but of a differentiation of the tax. 
But if different rates are levied on inheritances or 
bequests according to the degree of relationship 
of the heir or successor, the tax is also called a 
graduated or progressive tax. In ordinary cases 
“ graduation ” denotes a changed rate for altered 
amounts ; in this case it denotes changed rates 
for the same amounts going to different persons. 
In the following discussion the term will be 
confined to the first and more important case. 


History of Graduated Taxation, — The earliest 
example of graduatod taxation is found in 
Athens. The direct tax (dertpopd), as levied 
by Solon (b.o. 596), was an extraordinary 
property tax divided into four classes. The 
graduation was introduced not by changing the 
legal rate, but by changing the assessable 
portions of the property. Thus the highest 
class was assessed at the full valuation ; in the 
second class only five-sixths of the property 
was assessed ; in the third class only five-ninths 
of the property was assessed ; while the lowest, 
class was entirely exempt. When we hear of 
the tax again in the time of Nausinicus (b.c. 
380) the principle of graduation was still ob- 
served, although in a slightly modified form. 
In Rome we have no knowledge of any graduatod 
taxation. 

In the middle ages there are several examples, 
due to the growth of the democratic spirit, 
esj>ecially in the towns. There are but few 
cases of graduation iu the general state taxes. 
In France the principle of le fort portant It 
faille brought about an application of the 
graduated scale to the poll and hearth taxes in 
the 14th century. But the assessors generally 
inverted the legal principle and made the poor 
pay higher rates than the rich. Based on these 
French laws were the English graduated poll 
taxes of 1379 and 1380, repeated in 1513 and 
1641 ; and the graduated income taxes of 1435 
and 1449. In the German empire a progressive 
property tax was imposed in 1612 in order 
44 that the poor should not be so grievously 
burdened. w 

It is chiefly in the medieval towns that 
graduated taxation was employed. We have 
full accounts of its history in Basel and other 
German towns during the earlier centuries of 
their existence. But the originally democratic 
character of the towns was soon modified by 
aristocratic and feudal influences ; and the 
system soon actually became one of real in- 
equality, pressing more heavily on the i>oorer 
classes. We know that this was the case on 
the continent ; and when the history of English 
local finance comes to be written, it will probably 
be found to be the case here also. In some 
places, however, the democratic spirit asserted 
itself more radically. This is especially true of 
the Italian republics, whose condition at the 
period of their great commercial prosperity 
resembled those of modem cities very closely. 
The Italian cities, and especially Florence, are 
the chief examples of graduated taxation in the 
middle ages. 

In Florence at first a general property tax 
(the Estimo, q.v.) was employed. In 1427 this 
was supplanted by the Catasto (q.v.), or tax on 
the capitalised value of incomes from movables 
and immovables, which itself gradually gave 
way to the decvma , or tenth, a tax on the 
income from immovables only (see DAcimrs), 
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The principle of graduation was first applied to 
the catasto in 1443, under the name of seal a or 
scale. One of the chief reasons of its introduc- 
tion was the evasion of the proportional tax on 
personal property by the wealthy, and the 
hope to re-establish the balance in some sort in 
this way. But the Medici eagerly seized on 
this course of reasoning, and soon converted 
the graduated tax into an engine for ruining 
their wealthy rivals. The rates varied at 
dilferent times during the 15th century ; some 
of the more extreme scales were 4 to 33 J per 
cent of the income, and 8 to 50 per cent. The 
deeivui scalata was one of the causes of Florence’s 
downfalL But it is to be noted that what was 
begun by the Medici was continued by the 
democratic government, and that Canestrini, 
the historian of the tax, expressly tells us that 
the fault lay not so much in the graduation as 
in the frequency and burdensomeness of the 
taxes, and the utter arbitrariness of the whole 
tax administration. The graduated tax was 
levied for the last time in 1529. 

During the 17th century we hear but little 
of graduated taxation. In the 18th century 
we find more frequent examples, until the 
revolution of 1789 and especially that of 1848 
gave the signal for a far more wide -spread 
application of the principle during the present 
century. 

In 1742 we find a classified income tax in 
Holland, a progressive income tax (from 1 to 
8 per cent) in Prussia. In Geneva the taxe 
des grades of 1789 was levied on a slightly 
graduated scale. In England Lord North's tax 
on inhabited houses in 1778 was graduated. 
This tax was repealed in 1834 ; reimposed 
without graduation in 1851. Graduation on 
a degressive plan was introduced into it again 
in 1890. The French tax on rental values of 
1791 was also graduated, as was the United 
States national tax on dwelling houses in 1798. 
In Holland, Austria, Baden, and Prussia we 
find extraordinary property or income taxes 
levied on the same principle during the first 
two decades of this century. The graduated 
principle was also applied in a modified form 
in Great Britain in the Triple Assessment of 
1798 and in the income tax of 1799, tlio full 
charge beginning only with incomes of £200 
(after 1803, £150). 

From about the middle of the last century 
dates a more decided movement toward gradu- 
ated taxation in the continental countries of 
Europe, and the last decade or two have witnessed 
a decided extension of the movement in other 
parts of the world, including Australia and 
America. While important examples of gradu- 
ated taxation are found in the monarchic 
countries of Europe, the most radical attempts 
to carry out the principle are found in demo- 
cracies like those of Switzerland, and Australasia. 

In Germany graduation is found both in 


commonwealth and in local finance. The 
new Prussian income tax varies from per cent 

on incomes of 900-1050 marks to 4 per cent on 
incomes above 100,000 marks. In Prussia, as 
well as Saxony and other German states, 
incomes are divided into a large number of 
classes, and a definite amount of tax is payable 
for each class. The rate, therefore, varies 
slightly between the highest and lowest limit 
of each class. In Baden the system of Steuer - 
anschlcujc is followed, according to which only 
a portion of the actual assessed income is tax- 
able in each class. In the lowest class (500- 
600 marks) one-iifth of the lowest income is 
taxable, while the total income is taxable only 
when it exceeds 30,000 marks. This is the 
same principle as that of Solon’s tax in 
Athens. In many of the German towns there 
also exist graduated income taxes, ranging from 
1 per cent to 4 or 5 per cent, and in some cases 
even to 10 or 12 per cent of the income. The 
municipal income tax, as a general rule, is 
based on the same assessment and the same 
principles as the state tax. There is no 
separate system of graduation. 

In Switzerland graduated taxation of pro- 
perty or income exists in some form in sixteen 
of the twenty-five cantons, while the progres- 
sive inheritance tax is found in six cantons, 
graduated taxation of some kind existing in 
eighteen out of the twenty-five cantons. In 
regard to graduated taxation of property or 
income there are three classes of cantons : (1) 
Cantons with proportional proj>erty tax but 
graduated income tax, Ticino, St. G alien, 
Thurgau, and Oberwalden. The highest rate 
of the income tax does not here exceed 4 per 
cent (2) Cantons with graduated property tax, 
Geneva and Glams. (3) Cantons with gradu- 
ated property and income taxes. Most of the 
cantons with a property tax levy an income tax 
on income not derived from property (Baselstadt 
and Baselland levy it on other incomes also). 
The graduation is generally much sharper in 
the income tax than in the property tax, and 
the rate is in some cases almost 10 per cent. 

In so far as the technique of administration 
is concerned, the cantons may be divided into 
four classes : (1) Those where dilferent propor- 
tions of the assessed income or property are 
taxable in each class, as in Zurich. (2) Those 
where the income is capitalised at different rates 
in each class, as in Solothurn. (3) Those 
which change the rate for each class, or fix 
upon a definite sum to be paid by each class. 
This is true of most cantons. In general a 
definite rate or sum is charged upon the entire 
income or property. But a few cantons, like 
Basel, Zug, Schaff hausen, Aargau, and Vaud, 
assess the stipulated rate upon each successive 
increment of the entire amount. 

There are many interesting but minor points 
of difference which it is impracticable to dwell 
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upon here. But the tendency is toward the 
spread of the principle of graduation and the 
increase in the scale. The graduated inherit- 
ance taxes are found in Bern, Solothurn, 
Thurgau, Zurich, Uri, and Schaffhausen. 

Graduated income taxes are found also in 
the local taxes of Belgium and Holland, in the 
national income tax in Holland, and to a certain 
extent in Denmark and Sweden. In England 
outside of the degression in the income tax, 
graduation is found only in the death duties (see 
Death Duties ; Taxation), and in the present 
Inhabited House Duty. In France and 
Austria the chief instance of graduation is seen 
in the rental or occupancy tax. 

In Australasia we iind in most of the colonies 
graduated inheritance taxes, ranging from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent (and in Queensland 
even to 20 per cent). Here are seen not only 
the highest graduated inheritance taxes in the 
world, but also the highest graduated property 
and income taxes. The most recent act is 
that of 1891 in New Zealand, which, as lately 
amended, graduates the land tax from Id. to 
3d. in the pound, according to the value. 
Graduated property taxes are found also in some 
of the other colonies. 

In the United States the income taxes levied 
during the civil war were sharply graduated, 
ranging up to 10 per cent. The income taxes 
levied by the Confederacy ranged from 5 to 15 
per cent, and, in the case of corporate incomes, to 
1 6j per cent. Graduated income taxes were also 
formerly levied in Virginia. To-day a slightly 
graduated income tax is still levied in North 
Carolina. The taxes on corporations are 
graduated in several of the states, as in Maine 
(where the excise tax on railways varies from £ 
of 1 per cent to 3^ per cent of the earnings), 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Michigan, etc. There is 
now a strong movement looking toward the 
adoption of the graduated principle in inherit- 
ance taxes, and bills to that effect are pending 
in several states. In Canada graduated inherit- 
ance taxes have recently been introduced in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

Theory of Graduated Taxation , — Graduated 
taxation has been upheld on three grounds 
which may be termed, for want of better names, 
the socialistic, the compensatory, and the eco- 
nomic arguments. The socialistic theory has 
been advanced, not only by socialists proper, 
but by economists of repute, like Adolf Wagner, 
who are opponents of socialism in general, but 
who propound this particular argument under 
the name of the socio-political theory. They 
distinguish between the “ fiscal ” and the 
41 socio-political ” periods in public finance. In 
the last period, which is now begifaning, govern- 
ment must regard it as a duty to bring about 
a more equitable distribution of wealth, and 
therefore to interfere with the so-called rights 
of private property, it is the ethical or social j 


reasons which justify graduated taxation. This 
argument may, however, be unconditionally 
rejected. Although in all fiscal policy there 
is an undoubtedly social element, this must 
not be confounded with the socio-political or 
socialistic element. From the principle that 
the state may modify its strict fiscal policy by 
considerations of general national utility to the 
principle that it is the duty of the state to 
redress all inequalities of fortune is a long and 
dangerous step. If the equalising of fortunes 
were an acknowledged function of government, 
it would be useless to construct any science of 
finance. There would be only one simple 
principle : confiscate the property of the rich 
and give it to the poor. This argument for 
graduated taxation is not very strong. 

What is called the compensatory argument 
has been advanced by writers like Royer in 
France and General Walker in the United 
States. The latter, e,g, t states that differences 
in wealth are due in no small degree to the 
failure of the state in its duty of protecting 
men against violence and fraud ; and that they 
are in a measure due to the acts of the state 
itself for a political purpose. Since therefore 
inequality of wealth is in a measure due to 
the state’s acts of omission or commission, 
allowance should be made for it in the tax 
system ; and this can best be done, theoretically 
at least, through graduated taxation. The 
objection to this theory is that it furnishes 
no standard. If graduation is per se unequal, 
it is impossible to correct one inequality by 
another unless it can bo shown that the second 
will in every respect fit into and counterbalance 
the first. The test is impracticable. 

Similar to this, but of somewhat greater force, 
is what may be called the “special compensa- 
tory ” argument. This upholds graduation in 
some one |>articular tax, on the ground of its 
acting as a counterpoise to other taxes. Indirect 
taxes, e.g . , it is claimed, often hit the poor harder 
than the rich ; hence the regressive indirect 
taxes must be counterbalanced by progressive 
direct taxes, like a graduated rental tax, or 
a graduated income tax, etc. Pro|K>rtiona! 
taxation is still the ideal, but the departure 
from proportion in one direction must bo met 
by an equal departure in the opposite direction. 
Some ultra-conservatives, like Leroy- Beaulieu, 
advocate graduated taxes for this reason. 

Arguments for Graduated Taxation , — The 
most important of these are what may be called 
the economic arguments. They turn about the 
general theories as to the basis of taxation. The 
older doctrine of taxation was that of benefits. 
Since protection was deemed the chief benefit 
conferred by government, taxes were regarded 
as insurance premiums paid for enjoyment of 
security. Hence, it was argued, taxation should 
be proportional to the property or income 
protected. Some writers, however, maintain 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than hia property or income, since most 
public expenses ave incurred to protect the rich 
against the poor, and therefore that the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit on all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically eqjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathematically that protection increases 
faster than property or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-individualists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch -socialism. 

These arguments for prdfgressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
might easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, the scale 
should be graduated downward not upward. 
But it is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
everywhere been abandoned in favour of the 
faculty or ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pay taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
equally inconclusive. The give-and-take theory 
of taxation has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

According to the faculty or ability theory, 
every man should coutribute to the public 
burdens according to his ability. But does 
ability connote a proportional or a graduated 
tax ! Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on property, then a pro- 
portional tax on income. Already in the 18th 
century, however, the so-called “ clear income ” 
theory was developed, according to which only 
that part of income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be proportional to 
a certain excess of income. 

The original concession was soon broadened. 
Not only the satisfaction of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of all wants 
now became the watchword. In other words, 
the idea of burden or sacrifice was introduced. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of inoome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an equal burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary from the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgent 
wants which can be satisfied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving up a portion of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary wants 
is very different from the sacrifice involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
proportional but progressive. It is simply 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
does not logically result in any mathematically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal sacrifice on all tax-payers must always 
remain an ideal impossible of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice bears no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Moreover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual cases be 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly impossible 
to say whether the identical tax on people of 
identical income will produce the same relative 
pressure or occasion an equal sacrifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progression must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those conneoted 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or large incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possessions. A rich man may be said to 
be subject in some sense to the law of increasing 
returns. The more he has, the easier it is for 
him to acquire still more. From this point of 
view faculty may be said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illogically result in a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumption 
bring us back to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice theory is not sufficient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fixed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to get as close to it as possible. 
Equality of sacrifice, indeed, we can never attain 
absolutely or exactly, because of the diversity 
of individual wants ; but it is nevertheless most 
pTobable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases we shall be getting closer to the 
desired equality by some departure from juro- 
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portional taxation. If we take a general view 
and treat of the average man — and the state 
can deal only with classes, that is with average 
men — it seems probable that on the whole less 
injustice will be done by adopting some form of 
graduation than by accepting the universal rule 
of proportion. A strictly proportional rate will 
make no allowance for the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence. It will be a heavier 
burden on the typical average poor man than 
on the typical average rich man. It will prob- 
ably be more severely felt, relatively speaking, 
by the average man who has only a small 
surplus above socially necessary expenses, than 
by the average man who has a proportionally 
larger surplus. 

Hence if we base our doctrine of the equities 
of taxation on the theory of faculty, both the 
production and the consumption sides of the 
theory seem to point to graduated taxation, as 
at all events lacking in neither logic nor 
justice. 

Arguments against Graduated Taxation . — 
The arguments against graduated taxation are 
of two classes — theoretical and practical. In 
the first class the following are frequently 
urged : — 

1. Graduated taxation is arbitrary and 
uncertain. This is true in a sense, but it 
proves too much. For an uncertain rate, if 
it be in the general direction of justice, is 
nevertheless preferable to a rate which may be 
more certain but less equitable. A stability 
which is unjust is not preferable to an instability 
which works in the general direction of what 
is recognised as justice. It is possible that the 
ostensible certainty of proportion may involve 
a really greater arbitrariness. 

2. Graduated taxation is confiscation, because 
it mnst end by swallowing up the whole capital. 
This objection may be completely obviated by 
making the graduation itself degressive, so that 
it would become impossible to reach 100 per 
cent or any like percentage of large fortunes. 

3. Graduated taxation is unprofitable, for 
the yield will be no greater than with propor- 
tional taxation. This, even if true, is no valid 
objection. For it assumes that the state desires 
to obtain larger revenues, whereas in reality 
it desires simply to attain greater justice. If 
graduation is theoretically more equitable than 
proportion, the given amount ought to be raised 
by the first rather than by the second method. 
If indeed graduation involved a positive loss of 
revenue, the case would be different. But this 
has been claimed by no one. 

4 . Graduated taxation acts as a check to 
industry and saving. This objection would 
apply only to such an excessive scale as would 
swallow up the entire surplus of income — and 
such a scale has never been known or even pro- 
posed. For if the receiver of the larger profits, 
After paying the graduated tax, is still in 


| possession of a larger net income than his neigh- 
I hour who with a less product pays relatively 
less taxes, there is no reason why he should 
cease to produce or accumulate. He will indeed 
be less wealthy than before, but his surplus 
will still he greater than if he stopped produc- 
tion. The objection is applicable to the abuse, 
not the use, of the principle. 

The practical objections to graduated taxation 
are of greater weight These are : — 

1. Graduated taxation tends to augment 
fraud. Even under the proportional system 
property and income taxes in most countries, 
as actually administered, are honeycombed with 
fraud. The larger the property or income, the 
greater the opportunity and inducement to 
undervalue and conceal. The increase of the 
rates through graduation is apt to greatly 
accentuate the tendency. The greater the 
ostensible equality, the greater the real in- 
equality, 

2. Graduated taxation will lead to an exodus 
of capital. This is true only on the assump- 
tion that the system is not a universal but a 
particular one. If a graduated scale is applied 
in one towu only, or in one province or 
commonwealth only, the tendency toward 
migration of capital to a neighbouring town or 
province will be perceptible. The larger the 
area of the tax system, the leas the inducement 
to migration. But the tendency is always 
present although its force has often been exag- 
gerated. 

3. Graduated taxation, unless applied to the 
entire property or income, may work practical 
injustice. In the English local rates, e.g. : 
holding A may be worth more than holding B 
but A may be owned by two persons and B by 
only one. Or the owner of the smaller holding 
B may have a hundred other small holdings in 
other parts of the town or country, while the 
owner of A has only that one. A higher tax 
on A, l>ecauae it is the larger holding, would 
make the {yoorer man pay more than the richer 
man. Graduated taxation of property would 
here involve absolute injustice. The same 
would be true of many land taxes, of the pro- 
perty tax as administered in the United States, 
and of the income taxes in those countries 
where the assessment is made not on the entire 
income, but, as in England, separately in 
different schedules. This objection would not 
apply to cases of actual general income, or 
general property, or general inheritance taxes. 
And it is therefore chiefly in these forms of 
taxation that the most recent application of the 
graduated principle has been made. But when- 
ever the tax is of a partial character— and this 
is frequently the case — graduation would be 
inadmissible and practically dangerous. 

While, therefore, graduated taxation is on the 
whole defensible as an ideal, and as the expres- 
sion of the theoretical demand for shaping taxes 
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to the test of individual faculty, it is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to decide bow far, or in 
what manner, the principle ought to be carried 
out in practice. Theory itself cannot determine 
any definite scale of graduation. And con- 
siderations of expediency, as well as the un- 
certainty of the inter-relations between various 
parts of the entire tax system, should tend to 
render us cautious in advocating any general 
application of the principle. 

[All the general works on the science of finance 
discuss this problem. For special studies see 
Seligman, “The Theory of Progressive Taxation ” 
in Political Science Quarterly, vol. viii. No. 2. — 
more fully, Seligman, Progressive Taxation in 
Theory and Practice, 1894, where a complete 
bibliography may be found. — Cp. also Sax, “Die 
Progressivsteuer ” in Zeitschrift /Ur Volkswirth- 
tchaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung , 1892 ; 

Comlorcet, Sur Vlmptt progress if, 1792. — Meyer, 
Die Principien der gcrechlen Besteuerung, 1883. — 
Neumann, F. J. , Die progressive Finkommensteuer, 
1874. — Scheel, Die progressive Besteuerung , in 
Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 
vol. 31 (1876). — Vauthier, De VImpGt Progress if, 
1851.— Cohen-Stuart, A. J., Bijdrage tot de Theorie 
der progressieve Inkomstenbelusti ng % 1891. — tes- 
table, C. F. t Public Finance*, 1903, bk. iii. ch. iii. 
“The Distribution of Taxation/' For the United 
Kingdom and the alteration in graduation of the 
death duties made by Sir W. Ilarcourt’s Budget of 
1894, see Taxation. 

For Switzerland in particular, see R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, “ Progressive Taxation as levied in 
Switzerland,” in Journal cf the Royal Statistical 
Society, 41-225, 1888). — Foreign Office Report No. 
267, Miscellaneous Series, 1892, Report on the 
different systems of graduated Taxation in Force in 
Switzerland . — “Text of Property Tax of Canton 
Vaud” in QuarL Journal qf Mean 1887-88. — 
Cohn, “Income and Property Taxes in Switzer- 
land,” Pel . Sci. Quart., 1889. — Schanz, Die Steuem 
der Schweiz, five vols. 1890. — Prof. Greven, “Fiscal 
Reform iu Holland,” The Economic Journal , 534- 
640 , 1893.] K. h.a.8. 

GRAHAM, Sift James George Robert 
(1792-1861), was born at Netherby, in 
Cumberland. He was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1813, as 
private secretary to the British minister in 
Sicily, took part in the negotiations with Murat 
at Naples. After his return to England he 
entered uj>on a political career, and was re- 
turned for Hull in the whig interest in 1818. 
He was a close student of political economy, 
and now translated its principles into practical 
action on his father's estate. In the civilisation 
of the borderland and the improvement of agri- 
culture, be did excellent work. Small tenants, 
who mainly lived by poaching, were replaced 
by thrifty industrious farmers ; the breed of 
stock was vastly improved ; cottages and farm 
buildings were rebuilt, and drains were intro- 
duced, large tracts of marshy land being thereby 
reclaimed. Under young Graham’s guidance, 


Netherby farming gained a high reputation 
among agriculturists. As the result of his 
studies in political economy, Graham published 
in 1826 his pamphlet entitled Com and Cur- 
rency. In this treatise, which gained wide 
circulation, the writer demonstrated the futility 
of the efforts made by government to regulate 
by law the price of money and the price of 
goods. He also showed that there was an 
intimate relation between the com laws and 
the currency, and his conclusions, as a whole, 
favoured free trade and free banking. He also 
took an active part in reforming the system of 
county finance. Graham succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1824, and in 1826 was elected 
liberal member for Carlisle. In the ensuing 
year he was returned for Cumberland, and in 
matters of finance and commercial legislation 
associated himself with the enlightened policy 
of H uskisson. Economical reform early attracted 
his attention, and in 1830 he made his mark in 
the House of Commons by his motion for the 
reduction of official salaries, his reputation being 
further increased by an attack on the salaries 
received by privy councillors. As an advanced 
reformer, be was offered by Lord Grey the post 
of first lord of the admiralty, which he accepted, 
and was one of the committee of four to whom 
was entrusted the preparation of the first 
Reform Bill. While at the admiralty, Graham 
rendered essential service in reforming the 
finances of the department Soon after this, 
however, he began to recede from his position 
as a reformer. His last attempt at economi- 
cal reform was the introduction of a bill for 
reforming the exchequer office, which was 
rejected in committee. Graham's abandonment 
of liberal principles lost him his seat for 
Cumberland, but he found a refuge at Pembroke. 
Joining the conservatives, in 1841 he became 
home secretary under Sir Robert Peel. While 
retrograde in many matters, Graham cordially 
supported the free- trade policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. He expressed his conviction that the 
duty on imported corn must be abandoned, 
adding that “the sliding scale would neither 
slide nor move, and this was its condemnation.” 
Graham supervised the measures adopted for 
the relief of the Irish famine, and particularly 
the administration of the poor law. He went 
out of office with Peel in 1846, and in the 
succeeding year was returned to the new 
parliament for Ripon. After the death of Peel 
in 1850, Graham was the leader of the small 
but distinguished band of Peelites, and he 
consistently opposed the tory efforts to restore 
protection. In 1852 ho was elected for 
Carlisle, and on the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
coalition ministry he returned to his old post 
at the admiralty. He again set himself to the 
task of securing administrative efficiency and 
economy. After the fail oi the Aberdeen 
government Graham retained his office in the 
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ministry as reconstituted under Lord Palmers- 
ton, but he resigned in February 1855. Graham 
was haughty in demeanour, aud his speeches, 
though sometimes brilliant, lacked spontaneity ; 
but he was an able administrator and a model 
chairman of parliamentary committees. 

[Torrens's Life and Times of Sir James Graham , 
1863. — The Times, 26th October 1861. — Annual 
Register , 1861.] o. B. s. 

GRAMONT, Scipion de, seigneur de Saint 
Germain, born in Provence during the 16th 
century, died, it is believed, in Venice about 
1638. He was ordinary secretary of the 
royal closet under Louis XIII. 

His Denier Royal, traicU curieux de V Or et 
de V Argent (Paris, 1620) is dedicated to M. de 
Schonberg, superintendent of the finance of 
France, and is written to prove that “ France 
is one of the least oppressed (fault) king- 
doms of the world, and that the Iring does not 
so much burden his people as the general out- 
cry might induce people to suppose” (p. 199). 
His main position is that “gold and silver, 
which measure the price of all things, have 
lost much of their former price and value by 
the great plenty of them which we now have ” 
(p. 72). “The price of money, although it 
measures the price of other things, is not itself 
fixed and stable, but changes, rises and falls 
according to its plenty or scarcity” (p. 119). 
“It must be admitted that within the last 
century more than nine hundred millions of 
gold and silver have passed through the gate of 
Spain and entered Europe, spreading as they 
were attracted by the labour and industry of the 
different nations” (p. 136). Gramont’s con- 
clusion is that if the taxes are nominally higher 
than in former times, they are not so really, 
for “as the great quantity of gold and silver 
. . . has lowered their price, it is necessary 
that the number (of coins) should compensate 
(their loss of) value ” (p. 262). 

Gramont also clearly sees that “debtors have 
won what their creditors have lost” (p. 125). 
He, however, clings to the traditional opinion 
that “ money does not take its value from the 
material out of which it is made, but from its 
form, which is the mark of the prince, and 
which could bestow value on any vile and abject 
matter” (p. 13). This opinion, repeated p. 18, 
does not agree veiy well with the rest of his 
argument, 

[See Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy (Eng. Trans., p. 175, ed. 1893).] 

E. ca. 

GRAND LIVRE (Fr.). The register of the 
publio debt of France, created under a decree 
of the 24th August 1793, in 229 articles, by 
which all the existing debts at that time were 
consolidated in a five per cent stock. The 
Great Book was to form the sole and funda- 
mental title of the creditors of the state, and 
holders of scrip of all public debts — national, 


provincial, or communal — were required within 
a given time to produce their claims, the 
amount of which was inscribed to their credit 
liomin&tively and alphabetically. All titles to 
bearer were suppressed, and the measure facili- 
tated the confiscation of the property of the 
church and the emigres. Art. 24 of the decree 
declared that the interest or rentes due to 
the churches were suppressed to the profit of the 
republic, whioh would thenceforth provide for 
the expenses of public worship. Art 94 ordered 
the extinction of all sums due to emigris after 
payment of claims of their creditors. The 
total amount of the debt consolidated was 
2,556,060,000 fra. in capital, and 127,803,000 
frs. in rentes or interest. A new Grand Livre 
was created in 1797, when two-thirds of the 
debt were virtually repudiated, holders receiving 
a fresh inscription of consolidated thirds, the 
other two -thirds being paid off in assignats or 
national bonds of fictitious value. After this 
operation the inscribed debt, further reduced 
by annullations, amounted to only 40,216,000 
frs. in rentes. Subsequent borrowings down to 
the present time have necessitated the opening 
of other sets of books, but the formula is still 
retained and loan bills invariably commence 
with the words, “The minister of finance is 
authorised to enter on the Grand Livre a sum 
of rentes sufficient to produce a capital of,” etc. 
(see Rente). t. l. 

GRANGERS AND GRANGER LAWS. In 
1867 a national secret organisation, known as 
the Patrons of Husbandry, was formed in the 
United States. Although its membership was 
nominally confined to those engaged in agri- 
culture, it grew very rapidly. A local society 
was called a “grange” — whence the generic 
term. As granges, these bodies were forbidden 
by their constitution to engage in political 
discussions, but were encouraged to advance 
the interests of farmers along the lines of 
co-operation, economies in purchases, and an 
increase in the diversification of crops. In 
the south and west the Grange movement 
became active, and established banks, insurance 
companies, co-operative stores, grain elevators, 
and warehouses. Although a noil -political 
organisation, it promoted anti-monopoly legis- 
lation, particularly against railroads, with a 
view to lower freight - rates, thus securing as 
was thought, a freer market for grain. Laws 
fixing maxima freight and passenger rates 
were passed in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
popularly known as Granger laws. Although 
subject to much criticism on the ground that 
they were unconstitutional, they were sustained 
by the United States supreme court. The 
Granger movement declined after 1875, and the 
granges have retained little influence, save in 
some sections as social centres in farming 
villages. (See Farmers* Organisations in 
the U.S.) 
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[The early history is described by C. P. Adams, 
Jr., in the North American Review, 120 (1875) : 
894, and the later history by C. W. Pierson, in 
the Popular Science Monthly , 32 (1887): 199, 
868.] D. e. D. 

GRANT, James (later part 18th century), 
entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1769, was made chief sherishtadar, keeper of 
records, under the board of revenue of Bengal in 
1786, and in 1799 was still in the company’s 
service. He wrote An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary Tenures in the Landed Property 
of Bengal , 1790, to show that zemindars were 
officials, not proprietors of the lands which they 
held, as payment for their services in collecting 
dues from the peasants, of the sovereign, the 
sole landowner. His views, though new at the 
time, have been accepted in the main. 

Grant was an expert in local revenue questions, 
and wrote an Historical and Comparative A nalysis 
of the Finances of the Siibah of Bengal , — an 
Historical Analysis of the Revenues of the 
Northern drears , and ah Historical Analysis of 
the Revenue of Bengal (see Appendix to Fifth 
Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the affairs of the East India Company). 

[Appendices to 2nd edition of Zemindary Tenures , 
1791. — List of the company Civil Servants, 1799. — 
Extracts from Haringtoris Analysis of the Bengal 
Regulations. — Grenville’s British India Analysed. 
— McCulloch’s Literature qf Political Economy .] 

E. G. P. 

GRANT, Sir Robert (1779-1838), son of 
Charles Grant the East Indian Director, was a 
barrister, a member of parliament in 1826, 1830, 
and 1831, judge advocate general in 1832, 
and governor of Bombay in 1834. A man of 
great and versatile ability, he wrote (1) The 
Expediency Maintained of Continuing the System 
by which the Trade and Government qf India 
are now regulated, and (2) A Sketch of the 
History of the East- Indian Company from Us first 
Formation to the Passing of the Regulating Ad 
of 111 3, both published in 1818 ; and (3) A 
View of the System and MerUs of the East- India 
College at Haileybury , a speech published in 1 826. 
The first of these works is an account of the 
company’s government, and an argument 
adverse, on political and commercial grounds, 
to its abolition. 

[Gent. Mag., Dec. 1858 (age incorrect).— Did. of 
National Biography. — East India Register, 1835, 
iL — Times, Oct. 19 and 23, 1838.] B. a. P. 

GRAPHICAL or GRAPHIC METHOD. 
We have shown in the article on Diagrams 
how a table of statistical figures may be 
represented by a curve. 

This method of representation, which is much 
used by engineers and by experimental scientists 
generally, is now thoroughly established in 
statistical investigations of economic phenomena. 

As was well said by Playfair, the earliest 
writer to employ this method systematically 
(who declares his indebtedness to his brother 


for its conception), when publishing his first 
book in 1785, we may compare the clearness ol 
expression thus obtained, as contrasted with 
the difficulty experienced in grasping the same 
facts when expressed in a table of figures, with 
a map of the course of a river. This method 
gives, os is obvious, a much clearer idea of the 
country traversed than would be afforded by 
even the most detailed schedules of the latitude 
and longitude of places through which it flows. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 1) which was 
published in the Times of 2nd February 1893 
shows how the fall in the price of wheat during 
the year 1892 is represented graphically. A 
single glance at this curve is sufficient to enable 
the mind to grasp not only the general fact of 
a fall in price, but also the varying rapidity of 
that fall in different months, and the slight 
temporary checks in its course. 

It is clear, on a very slight consideration, that 
no greater accuracy can be obtained in the 
graphic representation than is afforded by the 
tables of figures on which it is based, and indeed 
the curve is less accurate than the statistical 
tables, unless it be drawn both on a large scale 
and with great care. 

In spite of this, however, it is likely to prove 
far more fruitful in directing the attention to 
the salient features of the phenomena repre- 
sented than the method of tabulating the results 
in schedules of figures. 

In considering such a curve as that which 
represents the changes in the price of wheat 
(fig. 2) during a long period of years, the 
suggestion is obvious that the repeated rise and 
fall may be due to the operation of causes vary- 
ing in intensity in different years, but recurring 
at regular intervals. 

If the intervals between successive maxima 
or minima were of equal length, this conclusion 
would be a fair one, and it might be possible to 
extend the curve hypothetically so as to foretell 
with some degree of certainty future variations. 

Such regularity is not to be found in general, 
owing probably to the intermingling of the 
effects of many causes recurring in periods of 
different duration. 

It is possible, however, to eliminate some of 
the fluctuations by drawing a second curve in 
the manner shown in fig. 2. 

In this figure the heavy line shows the varia- 
tion of the annual average price of wheat, while 
the thin line gives the six year averages of the 
same prices. 

If there be any cause recurring at intervals 
of six years, and in that period producing 
variations of equal amount evenly distributed 
on either side of the average, so that its effects, 
if plotted out by themselves, would give a curve 
regularly repeated at six-yearly intervals, the 
process of averaging would entirely eliminate 
these effects, and would leave a curve showing 
the effects of all other causes when this one 
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was omittod. Fluctuations in other periods 
would be represented on a reduced scale, and 
those, if there be any, whose period was 
nearly six years, would be almost completely un- 
represented. A three-year or ten-year average 
would similarly eliminate the effects of other 
causes repeated at corresponding intervals. 

Since the whole variation may be regarded as 
compounded of variations due to many jjeriodic 
causes, the repeated application of this device 
may afford valuable information as to the 
nature of this complex mixture. 

This subject has been carefully investigated 
by Prof. Poynting, whose paper on tin* subject 
in the Statistical Society's Journal for March 
1884 is most valuable and instructive. 


One obvious advantage of this smoothing 
process is illustrated in the above diagram, 
where the somewhat violent rise of price in 
1847, which was not maintained, and may have 
been due to extraordinary causes of a temporary 
nature, is productive of but slight effect in the 
sexennial average curve, and similarly for the 
sudden fall in 1870, and for the rise in 1860-62. 

The fluctuations of the thin curve are much 
less irregular than chose of the thick line, and 
suggest a regular variation of longer period. 
A triennial or decennial average might afford 
further evidence of such a variation, which is 
masked in the annual average. 

The comparison of two or more curves show- 
ing the variations of diflerent phenomena, somc- 



3.— Marrmpe-rale and price of rye in Prussia compared, 1840-1*5. 


times reveals a striking similarity between such 
variations. 

Fig. 3 is a case of such comparison, which is 
given in Meit zen’s work on statistics. In look- 
ing at the two curves side by side, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that in Prussia, during 
the period 1840-65, the price of so prominent an 
article of food as rye, regulated in a very } power- 
ful measure the possibilities of marriage among 
tho peasants. In other countries, and at other 
times, the price of food appears to have been but 
one among several influences of importance, and 
the agreement between the corresponding curves 
is in general less marked. 

The method of comparison here illustrated 
lias been employed by numerous investigators. 
Jgvqub’s work on Commercial Crises and Sun 
Spots (in his In vest iyat ions in Currency and Fin- 
ance) is one of those best known, and a remark- 
able agreement is shown between the variations 
of commercial prosperity and tho maxima and 
minima of spots on the solar surface. Jevons 


suggested that the terrestrial weather was affected 
by these sun spots, and thus, through variations 
in the harvest, the business world was subject to 
their influence. It is, perhaps, hardly possible 
at present either to aflirm or deny the truth 
of the connection, and it is necessary to remark 
that variations in different phenomena due to 
entirely unconnected causes may show, for 
considerable periods, a marked resemblance, 
which resemblance may be found to entirely 
disappear in the further history of the facts 
compared. 

Very interesting comparisons between the 
changes in the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
silver have also been made, regarding which it 
should be noticed that, assuming the variations 
to be similar, the conclusion may be that all 
are due to causes so connected as to produce 
effects similar in kind or degree, while, on the 
other hand, it may lie that the variation in one 
has been the cause of the variations in the others. 

In making comparisons between two curves 
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such as those just referred to, it is desirable the rate is less than the average, while in the 
to choose such a scale for each that the range blackened part, outside of this circle, we have 
of variation is similar in l>oth, otherwise the represented the death-rates in excess of the 
correspondence may be entirely overlooked. As average. The mode of representing time is 


an example of this we may take the 
diagram (Fig. 4) given by Prof. Marshall 
in the jubilee volume of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, comparing the con- 
sumption per head of tea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years I860 
to 1883. The consumption of sugar is 
represented in ]>ounds, while that of tea 
is represented in two curves in jamnds 
and ounces respectively. The comparison 
of the consumption in pounds would 
appear to indicate a much more rapid 
increase in the use of sugar than in that 
of tea, while the close correspondence 
between the two rates of increase is evi- 
dent on comparing the consumption of 
tea in ounces with that of sugar in pounds. 

The method we have illustrated up 
to the present of representing statistical 
tables, though that most generally em- 



ployed for economic purposes, i.> by no 


Fit;. — Infant ucntality in Brussels. 


means the only one used. For repre- 


senting the frequency of winds in different 
directions, lines may be drawn from a point 
of such length as to represent, on a scale 



Fig. 4. — Consumption often and smrar per head of 
population in United Kingdom. 


agreed on, either the frequency or the intensity 
of winds from that quarter. The curve which 
connects the extremities of these lines will 
express the facts required in a manner hardly 
possible by such curves as we have used 
above. 

A similar mode of representation may bo 
used to express other facts, as is illustrated in 
Fig. 5, which is a curve due to M. Janssens, ex- 
pressing the variations in the death-rate, at 
Brussels, of children less than a year old and 
of those less than a month old. 

The latter rate is represented by the small 
inner curve, the former by the outer one. The 
circle in each case expresses the average for the 
whole year, and where the curve falls inside it, 


I 


clear from the figure, which shows that the 
latter part of the summer is that in which the 
infant mortality of Brussels is highest among 
children of less than one year old, while the 
rate exceeds the average among the very young 
infants both in the winter months and in tho 
middle of summer. 

It a] »] tears that this method should be. especi- 
ally suitable for tho representation of pheno- 
mena which recur with some regularity year by 
year, and should enable the comparison between 
successive yearn to be made with much greater 
case than is afforded by the curves of the early 
part of this article. 

It is clear that the methods of repicsentation 
referred to thus far are only adapted to display 
the simultaneous variations of two quantities, 
c.g. time and price. If it be required to re- 
present the variations of one phenomenon with 
those of each of two eo-cxistent causes, a surface 
is the suitable representation, rather than a 
curve on a plane. 

The construction of such surfaces is so diffi- 
cult that, in general, we are compelled to satisfy 
ourselves with a series of sections taken parallel 
to one or other of the three planes of reference. 

A very ingenious attempt to represent the 
changes of economic phenomena, by the use of 
suitably-shaped figures having three dimensions 
in space, has recently been made by Dr. Irving 
bisher called Stereograms. The description of 
tho devices of this writer would require mors 
space than can be given here, and the reader 
must be referred to tho memoir entitled 
“ Mathematical Investigations in the Theory 
of A alue and Prices ” in the Transactions oj 
the Connecticut Acmlemy, vol. ix., July 
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We can only aay here that Dr. Fisher has 
devised a mechanical apparatus for showing how 
various prices are altered by a change in the 
supply of purchasing power, or by a change in 
the conditions of demand or supply of one of 
the commodities concerned. 

Among modes of representing on a plane the 
shape of a solid figure, besides that of drawing 
a series of sections, we have the method of em- 
ploying a graded series of tints or colours, the 
deepest tints corresponding to the highest parts 
of the surface or to its lowest parts at choice. 

This method is now very commonly employed 
for the construction of maps. It is easy to see 
that a plan of a town which shows every street 
and house will, by the larger or smaller proportion 
of its surface occupied by lines indicating the 
presence of houses, reveal at a glance the compara- 
tive degree of crowding of dwellings in its different 
parts, and a reduced copy, so small as not to show 
the independent tenements, would still, by the 
variations in shading, show the varying density of 
population, so far os the crowding together of 
dwellings represents that density. The grading 
of tints shown by such a plan, may be employed 
for other purposes. Professor Ashley, for example, 
in his Economic History \ voL i pt. ii. p. 304, em- 
ploys such a map to show the localities wliich were 
more or less extensively occupied by enclosures in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It is obvious that differing tints of the same 
colour may Ihj replaced by diff erent colours, should 
such a mode of representation appear more desir- 
able, the significance of each colour being indicated 
in the margin of the map or diagram. 

Another method is to draw contour lines 
through those points on the plane where the 
surface, were it constructed, would always stand 
at the same height above the plane. A series 
of such contour lines gives a very fairly accurate 
representation of the shape of the surface. The 
lines of equal barometric pressure or of equal 
temperature on weather charts, or the lines 
where the soundings show equal depth on a 
chart of a sea or lake, are examples of the mode 
of representation here referred to. 

Charts or maps which show, by any of the 
methods just named, the statistical variations 
of the physical or social phenomena of the 
districts represented, are known osCartograms. 
A simpler though less effective method of 
indicating suoh variation, is to place the actual 
numbers referring to each district in the centre 
of the space on the map which represents it 

To the comparison of various quantities by 
drawing squares, circles, triangles, or other figures 
of such sizes as to be proportional in magnitude 
to the quantities to be compared, reference has 
already been made in the article on Diagrams. 
In regard to these later modes of graphic repre- 
sentation, which are here discussed very briefly 
inasmuch as their theory is not a matter of 
difficulty, and in reference to the whole subject, 
the articles and books quoted may be consulted, 


and also, among other writings, the articles 
“ La Statistique Graphique,” by M, Levaaseur, 
and “ On the Graphic Method of Statistics,” by 
Prof. Marshall, in the jubilee volume of the 
Statistical Society ; i also M&rey, La Mtthodc 
Graphique. Win. Playfair, Lineal Arithmetic, 
a Heal Statement of (he Finances and Resources 
of Great Britain, etc., — Lineal Arithmetic or 
Charts of Commerce and Revenue. 

A. W. F. 

GRASLIN, Louis Francois dr (1727-1790), 
was from 1757 Receveur G&rUral des Fermes in 
Nantes, where he left behind him the reputation 
of an enlightened and zealous administrator. 
His name, in token of public gratitude, has 
been given to one of the places in that town. 

Graslin was a steady and consistent opponent 
of the tenets of the Physiocrats on the subject 
of the Produit Net (q.v.) and the consequences 
they deduced from this principle and applied to 
taxation. His first work, Sur V influence de 
Vimptt indirect sur les biens fonds, was written 
in 1767 in answer to a prize question put, under 
the influence of Turgot, by the SociAU Royals 
d' Agriculture of Limoges ; the first prize was 
awarded to M. de P£ravy, — who was a follower 
of the physiocrats in their doctrine on the 
produit net , — and a mention tris honorable was 
given to Graslin. Turgot answered by a criticism 
of Graslin’s essay which has been reprinted in 
the large edition of his (Euvres (Paris, 1844 
voL i. p. 439). 

Graslin also published his Essai Analytiqut 
sur la Richcsse et sur VImpbi , Londyes, 1767 
designed to prove two propositions: “the 
first, that the produce of land is wealth even 
when there is no produit net , namely when the 
cost of cultivation is equal to the value of 
the produce, and the second, that industry, 
which employs raw material produced by land, 
is wealth intrinsically, as well as land in its 
productive capacity ” (p. 11). On the subject 
of taxation he writes : “ Not only do the taxes 
which are improperly called indirect [meaning 
those which are not assessed on the rent of land] 
not necessarily fall on the landowners, but it is 
even possible that a tax directly levied on land 
may be indirectly paid by other contributors " 
(p. 230). He often quotes the example of 
Holland, and proclaims the superiority over 
real and personal taxes of taxes on consumption 
(p. 303), although he admits that things of first 
necessity ought never to be taxed (p. 310). 

Graslin is by no means a despicable contro- 
versialist, but, as was observed by Dupont de 
Nemours ((Euvres de Turgot, i. p. 416, ed 
1844), he spoils his work by “a slight affecta- 

1 For a good example see Return with Diagrams show 
t ng the Con*umptu>n, from 1861 up to the latest date, 
of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Chicory, of Alcoholic Beverages, 
and of Tobacco, compared with the increase of population, 
829, Treasury, 1894. See also reference to stereogram In 
Mauri ao* Rats, also to diagram in Matbshatvcai 
Method or Political EooMOxr. 
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tion of metaphysics,” and his language is often 
wanting in precision and accuracy. 

As Graslin’s work preceded the Wealth of 
Nations by nine years, it has been thought that 
he might have attended the course of lectures 
delivered by A. Smith in Edinburgh from 1751 
to 1754. There is, however, no proof that this 
had been the case. The fact that his work bears 
Londres on the title-page does not even render it 
certain that he had ever been in London. 

[Correspondance Contradictoirc entre M. Oraslin , 
dc VAcadhme Economique de Saint Pitersbourg 
. . . et M. I* Abb# Bandeau, auteur des Ephlmbr- 
idesdu Oitoyen, sur un des Pri napes fondamentaux 
de la Doctrine des Economistes (London, 1779).] 

E. ca. 

GRASWINCKEL, Dikck, born 1600, 
studied law, became, 1645, “ advocaat-fiscaal 
der grafelykheids - domeinen in Holland M 
(advocate -fiscal of the count’s domains in 
Holland), died 1660 at Mechelen (Malines). 
Besides his political writings he gained great 
renoWn by liis economical work : Placaetboek 
op het stuk van de Leeftocht (Collections of Edicts 
on the subject of Food), Leyden, 1651. The 
1st part is merely historical, the 2nd, critical ; 
it deals principally with (a) the question of 
export of corn, whether this should ever be 
forbidden or not. Go vermnent, he says, has 
a right to forbid it in periods of very high 
prices and famine, when every country has to 
take care of itself in the first place ; but in 
other cases export ought to be free ; (6) the 
question of forestalling. Though dealing in 
corn is to be permitted, forestalling should not 
be allowed. 

His love for free trade in respect of exports 
does not prevent him from advocating imi>oi t 
duties as a means of raising the price of corn. 
Like Boisguillebert, he looks on a high price 
of corn, although resulting from this cause, as 
a sign of national well-being. A. F. v. L. 

GRATUITOUS UTILITY. Bastiat divides 
utilities into those which are gratuitous and 
those which are onerous, the former being free 
gifts of nature, while the latter directly or 
indirectly involve effort in their acquisition 
(see Goods, Classification of). It is 
assumed that whatever is gratui tous in the 
above sense is also common to all. This dis- 
tinction leads up to Bastiat’s characteristic 
doctrine that value is the relation of two services 
exchanged. Very briefly the argument is as 
follows. No one will give anything in exchange 
for that which can be obtained gratuitously by 
a mere act of appropriation ; hence the pheno- 
menon of exchange- value can arise only in con- 
nection with onerous utility. But the recipient 
of an onerous utility is saved an effort, and 
when an effort is saved a service is rendered. 
Hence any exchange of onerous utilities is in 
effect an exchange of services. This position 
that the source and measure of value are to be 
found entirely in the services which are embodied 


in onerous utilities has, as Cairaes observes in 
his well-known essay on Bastiat , “the unmis- 
takable ring of an axiom of natural justice.” 
“ Services pour services ” — what can be more just * 
We have a manifest “ economic harmony.” Un- 
fortunately the term service , as used by Bastiat, 
is highly ambiguous. There is throughout 
more or less confusion as to whether services 
are to be measured by the effort exerted by the 
man who performs the service, by the effort 
saved to the purchaser, or by the usefulness of 
the service ; and this constitutes a fatal flaw in 
the argument. Another fundamental distinc- 
tion of Bastiat’s — that, namely, between value 
and wealth — is based upon the distinction be- 
tween gratuitous and onerous utilities. Gratuit- 
ous utilities cannot from their nature possess 
exchange-value. They are, however, regarded 
by Bastiat as very important constituents of 
wealth. The counter theory, which identifies 
wealth with value, is declared by him to be the 
glorification of obstacles ; since, if through some 
revolution in nature those things which are now 
produced with toil and sacrifice could be ob- 
tained gratuitously, they would on this view 
cease thereby to be wealth. This is not the 
place in which to discuss the question here 
raised, which is one of admitted difficulty, par- 
ticularly in con net’ tion with the measurement 
of wealth (see Sidgwick, Principles of Political 
Economy , bk. i. ch. 3). It may, however, be 
pointed out that whatever definition of wealth 
be adopted, political economy lias comparatively 
little concern with gratuitous utilities. To a 
great extent they do not admit of appropriation, 
at any rate by individuals ; if appropriated, 
they are still not made the subject of exchange ; 
and they are not the produce of human labour. 
Hence there arise no economic problems relating 
either to their production or their distribution. 
But, on the other hand, even if they are techni- 
cally excluded from wealth, the economist is 
bound to attach importance to gratuitous utili- 
ties whether as factors in the production of 
onerous utilities or as rendering the production 
of onerous utilities needless. 

[On the subject of this article, see Bastiat’s 
Harmonies of Political Economy, translated by 
P J. Stirling, I860.] j. N. K. 

GRAUMANN, Johann Philip (1690-1762), 
who in the year 1750 became master of the 
mint of Frederick the Great of Prussia, had 
formerly been a merchant in Holland, and 
carried into his official capacity a shrewd, busi- 
ness-like turn of mind. He established the 
Prussian monetary system, preussisch Courant, 
of coining fourteen instead of twelve thalers 
out of one mark of pure silver, in order tc 
prevent the outflow of Prussian currency. In 
his VcrsammeUe Briefs von dem Guide , 
W echsel und (lessen Curs,* von der Proportion 
xwischen Gold und Silber , von detn Pari des 
Geldes und dm Milnzwesen verechiedener Voetber, 
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besonders von dem Englischen (Collected Letters 
on Money, Bills, and the rate of Exchange, the 
proportion between Gold and Silver, and the 
monetary systems of various Nations, chiefly of 
England), which were published in the year of 
his death, Graumann displays an unmitigated 
contempt both for “mere savants” and for 
“mere masters of the mint,” although he uses 
the learned terminology of the former, even in 
the simplest questions, and generally has in view 
the aims of the latter. Graumann points out 
that it is not by any means a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the rate of exchange is against or 
in favour of a nation. He finds only three faults 
in the English monetary system : the abolition 
of seigniorage, the prohibition to export English 
coins, and the over valuation of gold. 

[See Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek . in Deutsch- 
land, p. 420, also Dana Horton, Sir Isaac Newton 
and England's Restrictive Policy towards Silver .] 

E. ca. 

GRAUNT, John (1620*1674), statistician, 
was one of the earliest English writers to 
perceive the importance of vital statistics, and 
to deduce therefrom by scientific methods 
propositions with regard to the social and 
economic condition of the country. In 1662 
he published a pamphlet in 4to (pp. 16 and 
86) which immediately attracted much notice 
and commendation. It was entitled Natural 
and Political Observations , mentioned in a 
Following Index,, and made upon the Bills of 
Mortality , by John Graunt, citizen of London. 
With Reference to the Government . , Religion , 
Trade , Growth , Ayre, Diseases, and the several 
Changes of the said City . He tells us (see 
First Ep. Ded.) that he had “reduced several 
great confused volumes [of the Bills of Mortality] 
into a few perspicuous tables and abridged such 
observations as naturally flowed from them into 
a few succinct paragraphs, without any long 
series of multiloquious deductions.” On the 
publication of his work, which bore on its 
title-page the modest epigraph: Non mo ut 
miretur turba, laboro, Contentus paucis 
loctoribus, it was at once recognised that 
Graunt had opened up a new and fruitful field 
of investigation, and, at the king’s suggestion, 
he was elected F.R.S. On 30th June 1665 the 
council of the Royal Society ordered that the 
book should be printed for the use of its 
members. Accordingly a third edition (London, 
1666, 8vo) and a “ fourth impression ” (Oxford, 
1665, 8vo) were published. Two years after 
Graunt’s death in 1674, Sir William Petty 
brought out a new and enlarged edition (London, 
1676, 8vo), a fact which may perhaps in some 
measure account for the mistake of Evelyn, 
Burnet, and Stoughton, that Petty was the 
real author of the work. It was reprinted by 
Birch in 1769. Graunt especially deserves 
notice as one of the “beginners of an art not 
yet polish’d, and which time” would “bring 

VOL. II. 


to more perfection” (Davenant). He also 
published Observations on the advance of Excise, 
[Graunt’s Life, Dictionary of National Bio - 
graphy . — The Assurance Mag. and Journal of Inst, 
of Actuaries contains a discussion as to the attribu- 
tion of Graunt’s researches to Sir W. Petty. Vide 
articles by Professor de Morgan, and Mr. W. B. 
Hodge ; and by Mr. P. Hendriks s.v. “ Tontines ” ; 
W. A. Bevan’8 “Sir W. Petty,” Am. Econ . Assoc. 
1894, review in Econ. Journal, March 1895. — Lord 
Fitzmaurice, Lift qf Sir Wm. Petty , 1895.] 

W. A. B. H. 


GRAY, John, LL.D. (18th cent.), assistant 
private secretary to the Duke of Northumberland 
in Ireland in 1 763-64, wrote The Essential Principles 
qf the Wealth of Nations, etc., 1797, noticed in 
the Monthly Review ; Practical Observations on the 
Union , London, 1800, 8vo ; and The Income Tax 
scrutinised , London, 1802, 8vo. In the latter, 
called forth by Pitt’s income tax, land is maintained 
to be the proper object of taxation, and land banks 
are advocated, with state development of agriculture 
and the fishing industry. H. B. e. 

GRAY, John (19th cent.) of Galashiels and 
Edinburgh, author of the Social System, a Treatise on the 
Principle of Exchange, 1831 and 1842 ; Itemedy for the 
Distress qf Nations, 1842, and Money, 1848. His remedy 
for distress is a change in the monetary system, founded 
on the principles that production is the cause of demand 
and labour is the only measure of value. There Is a good 
deal of useful suggestion with criticisms of contemporary 
economists and statesmen. 

GRAY, Simon (18th and 19th cents, wrote 
also under pseudonym of George Pnrves), of the 
war oflice, a writer on economics of great preten- 
sions but of less success. He wrote in 1804 his 
Happiness of States , published 1815, including 
some letters of J. B. Say (an ed. with additions, 
4 to, 1819), an attack on the French Physio- 
crats and Adam Smith, whom he misunder- 
stands. It clearly fell flat, for in 1817 he pub- 
lished, under the assumed name of George Purves, 
All Classes Productive of National Wealth, and in 
1818, under same name, The Principles of Popu- 
lation and Production investigated , the object of 
both being to advertise the original work, which 
is constantly quoted and approved. His radical 
fallacies are the confusion of income with wealth, 
of the element of price, “chargeability,” with 
productiveness, of expenditure with employment 
of labour. A few of his statements may serve as 
examples : “ Paper money is the source of new 
capital, equal to the whole amount in circula- 
tion”; “the working classes consume more 
bread when it is dear than when it is cheap ” ; a 
national debt and high taxes enrich a nation ; a 
rapidly increasing population makes future famine 
unlikely. On the other hand he saw that Adam 
Smith did not realise the importance of consump- 
tion in his scheme of economics, and inveighed 
against his distinction between productive and 
unproductive lab our. 1 


1 Later economists have endorsed Gray’s opinion on 
this point (see Marshall, Principles qf Economics, «'th ett. 
bk. if. ch. iiiA Had Gray been less critical and negative, 
his remarks might have found fuller aceeptance in his 
own time (refer to Cunningham, Growth qf English In- 
iustry and Commerce, ed. 1892, voL U. p. 489). 
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He also wrote Remarks on the Production qf 
Wealth, in a letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthas, 
1820 — and, under hie assumed name, The Grazier's 
Ready Reckoner . — See also Anton Monger, Das 
Recht avfden vollen ArbeUsertrag (2nd ed., 1891). 
— Roscher, Pol. Econ. , trans. Lalor, vol. ii. § 243. 

B. Q. P. 

GREAT TITHES. See Tithes. 

GREELEY, Horace (1811-1872), was born 
in Amherst, New Hampshire. He was the son 
of a farmer of limited means ; self-educated, and 
at an early age apprenticed as a printer, he 
finally settled in New York, where in 1841 he 
established the Tribune , of which he was the 
editor until his death. He was an important 
counsellor in the whig and republican parties, 
until dissatisfaction with the administration of 
President Grant led him to join a revolt and 
to organise the liberal republican party. By 
this he was nominated for president in 1871. 
Greeley was an ardent and consistent protec- 
tionist ; and no journal did more than the 
Tribune in familiarising the north, and especi- 
ally the farmer class, with this doctrine. In 
addition to his editorial work and frequent 
speeches upon the tariff, mention may be made 
of an Introduction , treating of the present state 
of the science of political economy and the 
adaptation of its principles to the condition of 
our own country, of Principles of Political 
Economy , by William Atkinson, New York, 
1843 (Introduction, pp. i.-xv.) ; and of Essays 
designed to elucidate the Science of Political 
Economy , while serving to explain and defend 
the Policy of Protection to Home Industry , as a 
System of National Co-operation for the Elevation 
of Labour , Boston, 1870, pp. 384. In the 
latter, political economy is regarded as an art, 
“the chief end of a true political economy is 
the conversion of idlers and useless exchangers 
or traffickers into habitual effective producers 
of wealth*’ ; “protection is another name for 
labour-saving through co-operation. ” The work 
is valuable as representing the views of a large 
part of the more intelligent agricultural popula- 
tion of the northern part of the United States, 
1840-1870. See also in Recollections of a Busy 
Life, pp. 528-553, The Grounds of Protection . 
About 1840, Greeley came under the influence 
of Fourierism; and the doctrine of “associa- 
tion ” was often referred to with favour in the 
Tribune . In 1846 occurred a discussion be- 
tween Greeley and Henry J. Raymond of the 
Courier and Enquirer , running through twenty- 
four articles. For an abstract, see Life of Horace 
Greeley, by James Parton, New York, 1855, 
ch. xvi., The Tribune and Fourierism. In 
1848-1850 Greeley wrote several articles to 
show how working men may become their own 
employers and share in profits ; in 1850 he 
published Hints toward Reforms , New York, 
composed of eleven lectures and twenty essays, 
largely devoted to the emancipation of labour. 


This phase of his life is referred to in RtcolUe- 
tions of a Busy Life , by Horace Greeley, Nen 
York, 1868, pp. 144-158. D. B. D. 

GREENBACK. This teim refers to the 
legal-tender notes issued by the government of 
the United States, and so called because the 
backs of the bills are printed in green ink. 
They are equivalent to the “ legal-tenders ’* or 
the treasury notes of the civil war period, as 
distinguished from the new treasury notes 
issued under the law of 1890, based upon 
purchases of silver. There were three issues of 
greenbacks: Feb. 25, 1862, $150,000,000 ; 
July 11, 1862, $150,000,000; and March 3, 
1863, $150,000,000 (£80,000,000 each ; 

£90,000,000 in all, converting the $at 5 = £1). 
They were at first issued as a war moasurc, the 
government at that time being engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion in the southern states. 
Many at the time thought that the issue was 
unconstitutional, and none of the notes issued 
previous to the civil war had ever been made 
legal tender. The supreme court, however, has 
held that congress has power to impress upon 
the treasury notes the quality of legal tender 
not only in times of war but also in times of 
peace. At the close of the war a portion of the 
issue was withdrawn, but there was a strong 
popular opposition to the contraction of the 
currency, and consequently by the act of March 
31, 1 878, the treasury department was forbidden 
to reduce the amount then current in circulation, 
$346,681,016. 

The term “greenback” was also given to a 
political party which appeared in 1874, and 
was hostile to the national banks. It opposed 
the withdrawal of the greenbacks, and in part 
advocated the payment of the United States 
debt in greenbacks instead of in gold. 

After the early issues the government was 
obliged to suspend their payment, and the 
green backs circulated at a discount until 1879. 
For an accurate history of the greenback issues, 
see History of United States Notes , by John 
Jay Knox. D. R. D. 

GREENLAND COMPANY. During the 
reign of James I. the whale fisheries first came 
into notice. After being noted as sources of 
considerable profit for some time, a period of 
decay seems to have set in, for in 1693 com- 
plaint was made of their fall from their former 
high position. It was urged that the only 
available means of revival lay in the formation 
of a joint-stock company. Accordingly, on 1st 
October 1693, Sir William Scawen and forty- 
one others were incorporated as a company of 
merchants of London trading to Greenland. 
Their exclusive rights were to cease after the 
lapse of fourteen years from the date of the 
incorporation. The enterprise was not a sue- 
oess, and no application was made for the 
renewal. After the failure of the company 
various other expedients, as, for instanost 
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bounties to private traders, were employed for 
the purpose of stimulating the whale fisheries. 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce . — Cunning- 
ham, History cf Industry and Commerce , vol. ii. ] 

B. 0. K. Q. 

GREG, William Rathbone (1809-1881), 
born at Manchester, was educated at Bristol 
under Dr. Lant Carpenter, and at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 1832 he entered busi- 
ness, from which, however, he retired in 1850. 
In 1856 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of customs, and in 1864 comptroller 
of the Stationery Office, a position which he 
held till 1877. 

Though Greg’s writings contain no positive 
contributions to economic knowledge, they are 
full of suggestive criticism and written in a 
frank easy style. The various subjects of 
which he treats are canvassed from all points of 
view, and the theories relative to them explained 
with the object of discovering the truth or rather 
the error which they (Contain. Though he did 
not dony the advance which had been made in 
general economic comfort, Greg was more acutely 
conscious of the difficulties in the way of sound 
economic and social progress. These he rather 
overestimates, while on the other hand he 
underestimates the importance of those economic 
influences of society which insensibly control the 
economic individual and modify the evils menaced 
by a too exclusive devotion to self-interest. His 
views on Malthusianism deserve mention. 

Greg sometimes used the pseudonym of 
Cassandra. His ch ief writings relating to economic 
or semi-economic subjects were, Political Problems 
ofowrAgt and Country (1870). — Enigmas of Life 
(1872). — Rocks Ahead (1874). — Mistaken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Working Classes 
(1876). k. c. K. o. 

GRENIERS X SEL. These were established 
in France in 1342 for levying and collecting the 
Gabkllr (q. v. ), or tax upon salt. All salt 
manufactured in France had to be taken to the 
grenier of the province under penalty of confisca- 
tion. The grenier fixed the producer’s price, 
and sold the salt at a much increased rate to 
the retail dealers, who were called rcgraltiers. 
The grenier was also a court of justice to decide 
all disputes arising in connection with the 
gabelle. In the 18th century there were seven- 
teen greniers d ttel , which were all abolished 
with the gabelle in 1790. 

[Clamag4ran, Histoirc de VImp6t en Prance.] 

R . L. 

GRENIERS D’ABONDANCE (France). At 
all periods of French history it has been the 
custom to create reserves of the surplus produc- 
tion of corn in years of abundance to meet the 
deficit in years of scarcity. Such stores were 
usually formed by the religious communities, 
but iu 1577 a royal ordinance enjoined the 
local authorities to establish publio granaries 
(greniers d’abondanee) to hold a minimum of 


three months’ consumption, and authorised them 
to borrow money at interest for the purpose. 
No records exist, however, of the extent to which 
the measure was carried out. Under Louis 
XV. difficulties appear to have arisen in en- 
suring a regular supply of bread to the capital, 
for the government then purchased the great 
mills and storehouses at Corbeil near Paris to 
hold a permanent reserve of 25,000 sacks of 
flour. During the revolutionary period the 
government had again to intervene in the food 
supply of Paris by the purchase of 1200 to 
1500 sacks of flour daily, which were sold to 
the bakers at 10 to 15 per cent below tlieir 
cost price. One effect of that measure was 
that merchants ceased entirely to send com to 
the market, and the bakers became wholly de- 
pendent on the government for their supplies ; 
another consequence was that the inhabitants 
of the region around the capital flocked to 
Paris to purchase bread. Stringent measures 
were adopted against the intruders, but bread 
was nevertheless sold to them secretly, and the 
consumption in Paris rose from 1500 to 1900 
sacks of flour daily. A first step was taken to 
compel citizens to obtain a card without which 
bread would not be delivered to them, and thin 
was followed by a decree fixing rations accord- 
ing to the number of the family. M. Thiers 
describes in his History of the French Revolution 
the scene at the bakeries at the time. A long 
rope was stretched out from the door to be 
held by the hand by the people as they waited 
for their turn ; the women would sometimes 
cut the cord and there was then a rush and 
a struggle, and armed force had to be called 
in to restore order. Various other measures 
were adopted as the necessity for them arose. 
In 1793 the National Convention ordered the 
creation of public granaries in each district of 
Paris, and voted a sum of 100,000,000 livres 
to stock them. In 1807 Napoleon I. com- 
menced the construction of the immense range 
of buildings called the grenier cCabondance on 
the south bank of the river at the eastern end 
of Paris. It covered a space of two acres, and 
was intended to be six stories high, with mills 
worked by water power from the Seine in the 
basement. This magazine was to contain a 
three months’ supply of 180,000 sacks of flour, 
constantly renewed. The service was, however, 
never organised, nor was the building ever termi- 
nated. Lofts were raised over the ground 
floor and roofed in, and the whole served for 
a long time as a warehouse for the stores the 
bakers were bound to keep as a condition of 
their privileges, the trade having become a 
monopoly with the number of shops limited in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. The 
building was burnt during the lighting in Paris 
on the suppression of the commune, and was 
not rebuilt. The use for it had ceased, as the 
trade had been made free in 1863, and all the 
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regulations relating to the compulsory reserves 
abolished. That the magazine was wilfully 
destroyed was proved by a document afterwards 
found in one of the mairies, in whioh the colonel 
of one of the insurgent legions reports, “ I have 
set fire to the grenier <P abondance.” All that 
now remains of the former restraints on free- 
dom of trade in food supplies are Art 420 
of the Penal Code, which punishes by two 
months* to two years’ imprisonment, and fines 
of from one to twenty thousand francs, all 
manoeuvres or coalitions to raise or reduce the 
prices of corn, flour, or bread ; and Art. 30 of 
the Municipal Law of 1791, which empowers the 
mayors of communes to fix the prices of bread 
and meat, while, however, expressly forbidding 
the regulation of the price of corn or cattle. 
This law is still applied in many localities, and 
attempts to revive it at Marseilles in 1893, and 
more recently at St. Denis, led to strikes of the 
bakers, who closed their shops for several days 
rather than submit to it. T. l. 

GRENVILLE, George (1712-1770), was the 
son of Richard Grenville of Wotton, and his wife 
Hester, Countess Temple. He was educated at 
Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, and trained for 
the bar. Forsaking the law for politics, ho 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham in 1741, and 
continued to represent that constituency until 
his death. After holding minor appointments, 
in 1754 he became treasurer of the navy. In 
this capacity he effected a useful reform by pass- 
ing the Navy Bill, which provided for the speedy 
and punctual payment of seamen’s wages. In 
May 1762 Grenville was appointed secretary of 
state ; he already held the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Five months later, how- 
ever, he was compelled to resign the leadership 
and the seals, and accepted the post of first 
lord of the admiralty. He supported Dash- 
wood’s unpopular cider tax, on the ground that 
the profusion with which the late war had been 
carried on necessitated the imposition of fresh 
taxes. Grenville became first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer in 
April 1763. His fiscal policy precipitated the 
disastrous war with America, while he lost 
popularity by the prosecution of John Wilkes. 
When the famous “No. 45 ” of the North Briton 
appeared, he caused Wilkes to be arrested under 
a general warrant. The constitutional struggle 
which ensued involved ministers in an expendi- 
ture of £100,000, besides bringing upon them 
much odium. In the session of 1764 Grenville 
brought forward a series of resolutions asserting 
the right of the imperial legislature to impose 
taxation on the colonies. The proceeds of these 
duties were to be paid into the imperial ex- 
chequer, and to be applied under the direction 
of parliament “ towards defraying the necessary 
expenses of defending, protecting, and securing 
the British colonies and plantations/' The 
Commons also resolved that “ it may be proper 


to charge certain stamp duties" in America. 
Grenville allowed a year to elapse before em- 
bodying the resolutions in a bill ; but in 1765, 
in spite of the unanimous protests of the 
American colonies, the Stamp Act was carried, 
imposing customs duties upon the importation 
into the colonies of various foreign products. 
The act excited such discontont in America 
that the matter was again forced upon the 
attention of parliament in 1766. Pitt, in one 
of his most brilliant speeches, insisted that 
taxation without representation w T as illegal, but 
while he urged the immediate repeal of the tax, 
he proposed to uphold the dignity of the mother 
country by asserting the general legislative 
authority of parliament over the colonies. 
Grenville defended his ill-fated measure with 
vigour, but in the end the Stamp Act was 
repealed, while several of the obnoxious duties 
imposed in 1764 were withdrawn, and others 
modified. As Grenville had blundered over the 
Regency Bill, and was generally distasteful to 
the king, he was dismissed from the premiership 
in July 1765. Townshend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, having proposed in 1767 to con- 
tinue the land-tax for one year at 4s. in the £, 
Grenville carried a motion reducing the tax to 
3s., by which the budget sustained a loss of 
£500,000. It is stated that this w’as the first 
occasion since the revolution on wdiich a 
minister had been defeated upon any financial 
measure. As the result of his study of economi- 
cal questions, Grenvillo wrote in conjunction 
with William Knox a treatise on The Present 
State of the Nation; particularly with respect 
to its Trade, Finances , etc. etc., addressed to 
the Xing and both Houses of Parliament 
(1768). This pamphlet was noticed by A. 
Smith, Wealth of Nations , bk. iv. ch. i., and 
drew" a reply from Burke. Grenville had taken 
a leading part in the early measures against 
Wilkes, but being convinced of the futility of 
a struggle between the House and the electors 
of Middlesex, he opposed his expulsion from 
the House of Commons in 1769, in a speech 
which was the most effective delivered in favour 
of the constitutional rights of electors. To 
remedy the evils connected with the trial of 
election petitions, early in 1770 Grenvillo intro- 
duced his celebrated measure, known as the 
Grenvillo Act, which forms “a landmark in 
parliamentary history" (May’s Constitutional 
History). This admirable reforming measure 
transferred the trial of election petitions from 
the House at large to a select committee, em- 
powered to examine witnesses upon oath. The 
act was in the outset passed for one year only, 
but it was renewed from time to time, and made 
perpetual in 1774. This act is now repealed, 
and election petitions referred to judges who 
report to the house. Grenville attended parlia- 
ment through the session of 1770, but died on 
the 20th of November in that year. He was a 
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capable statesman, had a thorough knowledge 
of the constitution, and exhibited much financial 
ability ; but he was stern in manner, extremely 
obstinate, destitute of tact, and governed by a 
boundless ambition. 

[ Pari ia mentari/ History \ — Grenville Papers . — 
Walpole '8 Memoirs . — The Histories of Stanhope 
Lecky, and May (Lord Famborough). — M‘Cul- 
loch, Literature of Pol . Earn .] Q. B. 8. 

GRENVILLE, William Wyndham, Baron 
Grenville (1759-1834) was the youngest son 
of George Grenville by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Elected M.P. for Buckingham in 1782, in the 
ensuing year he accompanied his brother Earl 
Temple to Ireland, as private secretary. Ap- 
pointed paymaster-general in December 1783, 
lie now gave his cousin Pitt valuable aid in the 
House of Commons. He devoted himself to the 
study of financial and commercial questions, was 
made one of the commissioners of the newly- 
created board of control, and in September 1786 
vice-president of the committee of trade. For 
a few months of 1789 Grenville filled the position 
of speaker, resigning the office to become home 
secretary. In March 1790 he became president 
of the board of control, and in the following 
November was created Baron Grenville. He 
had the conduct of the government business in 
the House of Lords. He was appointed foreign 
secretary in 1791, in which office he continued 
for ten years, resigning his seat at the board 
of control in 1793. Grenville thoroughly 
carried out Pitt's foreign policy, and rejected 
all the overtures of the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France. In 1792 ho introduced the 
Alien Act for the registration and supervision of 
all foreigners in the country, and in 1795 the 
Treasonable Practices Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act. In 1799 he moved the resolu- 
tions for the Union with Ireland in a speech 
oocupying four hours, “putting the arguments 
on strong grounds of detailed political necessity ” 
(Lord Colchester's Diary). With regard to his 
position as a political economist he wrote a 
letter to Pitt in October 1800, protesting against 
tampering with the laws of supply and demand, 
and reminding him that “we in truth formed 
our opinions on the subject together, and I 
was not more convinced than you were of the 
soundness of Adam Smith's principles of politi- 
cal economy till Lord Liverpool lured you from 
our arms into all the mazes of the old system ” 
(Stanhope's Life of PM). Grenville was a warm 
supporter of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
having drawn up an emancipation scheme which 
was rejected by the king, he resigned with several 
other members of the cabinet (February 1801). 
On the downfall of Addington in 1804, Grenville 
formed with Fox the Ministry of “All the 
Talents." In 1807 Grenville carried an aot for 
the abolition of the slave trade, and it received 


the royal assent the very day ministers went out 
of office on the Roman Catholic question (25th 
March 1807). As auditor of the exchequer 
Grenville refused to issue public money during 
the incapacity of George III. Parliament was 
appealed to, and both Houses passed a resolution 
authorising and commanding the auditor and 
officers of the exchequer to pay obedience to 
treasury warrants for the issue of such sums as 
had been appropriated for the services of the army 
and navy, as well as money issuable under a vote 
of credit for £3,000,000. The money was 
paid, but a protest was entered in the Lords’ 
journals, signed by twenty-one peers, affirming 
the measure to be unconstitutional, and one that 
might have been avoided, without injury to the 
public service, by an address to the Prince of 
Wales. Grenville strongly opposed the Cora 
Importation Bill of 1815, and with nine other 
peers signed a protest drawn up by himself and 
Lord Wellesley, declaring their opinion that 
“ public prosperity is best promoted by leaving 
uncontrolled the free currents of national indus- 
try " (see Rogers’s Protests of the Lords and 
M‘Culloch’8 ed. Wealth of Nations, 1853, p. 
523, for the protest). Grenville resisted various 
overtures to take office, as his high sense of 
honour prevented him from doing so except in 
a cabinet pledged to deal with Roman Catholio 
emancipation. His last speech in the House 
of Lords (21st June 1822) was in support of 
the Duke of Portland’s Roman Catholic Peers 
Relief Bill. In 1828 Grenville wrote an j Essay 
on the supposed advantages of a Sinking Fund , 
of which only the first part was printed, and 
privately issued. Grenville died at Dropmore 
in Buckinghamshire, on 12th January 1834. 
As a statesman he was distinguished for industry, 
honesty, and an unusual capacity for business ; 
and as a speaker he was weighty, lucid, and 
argumentative. 

[Parliamentary Debates. — The various Memoirs 
of George III. and George IV. — Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
A dministrations of Great Britain , 1783-1830. — 
Lord Colchester’s Diary. — Yonge’s Life of Lord 
Liverpool. — Brougham’s Statesmen of George III.] 

g. a s. 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas, c. 1519-1579, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
merchant ; he was educated at Gonville Hall, 
Cambridge, apprenticed to his uncle Sir John 
Gresham, also a merchant, and admitted a 
member of the Mercers’ company in 1543. In 
1551 or 1552 he became royal agent or king’s 
factor at Antwerp, in which post he received 
twenty shillings a day, and which he retained 
with few intervals during three reigns until 
1574, employed in spite of his Protestant 
views even by Mary. His business was to 
negotiate royal loans with Flemish merchants, 
to buy arms and military stores, and to smuggle 
into England as much bullion as possible. He 
succeeded in raising the rate of exchange from 
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16s. to 22s. in the £, and is said to have 
saved in this way 100,000 marks to the crown 
and 300,000 to the nation. His operations 
greatly benefited English trade and credit, 
though the government could not be induced 
to pay its debts as punctually as Gresham 
would have liked. He did not hesitate to 
remonstrate with and advise Elisabeth and 
Cecil ; but he was so useful and trustworthy 
that he was never seriously out of favour, 
except just after Mary's accession. On Mary's 
death he advised Elizabeth to restore the base 
money, to contract little foreign debt, and to 
keep up her credit, especially with English 
merchants. Later he taught her how to make 
use of these English merchants when political 
troubles in the Netherlands curtailed her 
foreign resources ; at his suggestion the 
Merchant Adventurers and Staplers were forced 
by detention of their fleets to advance money 
to the state; but as they obtained interest at 
12 per cent instead of the legal maximum of 
10, and the interest no longer went abroad, 
the transaction proved advantageous to ail 
parties and increased Gresham's favour. His 
journeys to and from Antwerp were very 
frequent, but in his later years he entrusted 
most of his public work to his agent, and is 
not known to have been at Antwerp after 
1567. In 1554 he was sent to Spain to pro- 
cure bullion, a very difficult task in which he 
wasonly partially successful ; and in 1559 he 
was employed as ambassador to the Duchess of 
Parma, regent of the Netherlands ; it was on 
this occasion that he was knighted. 

In addition to his public services he con- 
tinued throughout his life to do the work of 
“the greatest merchant in London." He 
was, in the language of the day, a banker and 
goldsmith, with a shop in Lombard Street, as 
well as a mercer ; but he was a considerable 
country gentleman besides, with estates, 
chiefly in Norfolk, where his father held 
considerable property (see Blomefield, Norfolk), 
and with several country houses besides the 
house in Bishopsgate which he built and 
bequeathed to London as Gresham College. He 
twice entertained Queen Elizabeth as his 
guest His wealth was mainly earned by his 
private business, but he cannot be acquitted 
of enriching himself at the public expense by 
at least one dishonourable manoeuvre ; and he 
habitually forwarded his schemes by bribery. 
The money so gained he applied to public 
uses, his only son having died young: the 
foundation of the royal exchange, of Gresham 
College, and of eight almshouses, and the 
establishment of the earliest English paper-mills 
on his estate at Osterley, show the breadth of 
his interests, his liberality, his charity, his 
culture, and his commercial enterprise (see 
Exchange as Bourse ; Gresham’s Law). 

[Burgoo, Life and Times of Sir Thomas 


Gresham . — Dictiomiy qf National Biography 
Fuller’s Worthies , Norfolk, p. 259. — Holinshed, 
1808, iv. 426. — Hall, Society in the Elizabetftan 
Age, ch. v. and appendix, for financial character 
and position. — Fox Bourne, English Merchants. 
—Will of Sir Th. Gresham.] E. u. P. 

GRESHAM’S LAW. This familiar term 
was introduced by MacLeod in 1858 (Elements 
of Political Economy), and has since been 
generally accepted by economists. 

It denotes that well-ascertained principle of 
currency which is forcibly though not quite 
adequately expressed in the dictum — “bad 
money drives out good.” It has also not in- 
frequently been explained by the statement 
that where two media of exchange come into 
circulation together the more valuable will tend 
to disappear. The principle in its broadest 
form may be stated as follows : — Where by 
legal enactment a government assigns the same 
nominal value to two or more forms of circula- 
tory medium whose intrinsic values differ, pay- 
ments will always, as far as possible, be made in 
that medium of which the cost of production is 
least, and the more valuable medium will tend to 
disappear from circulation ; in the case where the 
combined amount in circulation is not sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for currency, the mow 
valuable medium will simply run to a premium. 

This is a principle which obviously has its 
roots in the ordinary instincts of commercial 
life, and the cases in which it has asserted itself 
may be divided into those where (1) of two 
media intrinsically good, one is by error under- 
valued ; where (2) it is sought to keep a debased 
metallic currency in circulation on a par with 
that of a better metal ; where (3) an inconvert- 
ible paper has been made to ran by the side of 
a metallic currency. The reference to paper 
suggests the observation that the circulation of 
convertible paper side by side with, and as 
“the shadow of " gold, is explained by refer- 
ence to a different principle. 

The dictum above quoted appears to have 
been used first in the proclamation of 1660 
resecting the decrial of the base silver coin ; 
and we know that Sir Thomas Gresham took a 
prominent part in advising Queen Elizabeth 
and Cecil on the reform of the currency. (See 
Burgon’s Life and limes qf Sir Thomas 
Gresham. ) We do not, however, find the 
principle stated in his own handwriting. 

The actual instances of the operation of the 
law are numerous, and we shall cite only a few. 
MacLeod quotes Aristophanes, Frogs , as the 
earliest instance of its recognition. Amongst 
many in the history of the United Kingdom, 
besides the prevalence of debased silver which 
formed the occasion of Gresham's dictum, we 
may cite the following from Lord Liverpool, 
referring to the over- valuation of silver prior to 
the reign of James I. 

“ It is certain that the rise in the value of 
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Gold made by James I. in the 2nd and 8rd 
year of his reign was rendered necessary by 
the exportation of the Gold Coin, which had 
for some time been experienced, and by the very 
small quantity of it that was then left in 
circulation. This rise . . . produced a partial 
and temporary relief . . . but [Stowe] confesses 
that this plenty of Gold coin did not continue 
in circulation for any length of time, and that 
it afterwards began to be exported. It soon 
became evident that the last- mentioned rise 
of the value of Gold in the Coins of this King- 
dom was not sufficient to make it equal to the 
relative value of Gold to Silver at the market.” 

In Mr. Chalmers's recent work on the History 
of Colonial Currency , we have without difficulty 
noted eighteen instances, and there are many 
more. In a pamphlet of 1 740 on the Currencies 
of the British Plantations in America, we have 
the following: — “In sundry of our Colonics 
were enacted law's against passing of light 
Pieces of Eight These laws not being put 
into execution, heavy and light Pieces of Eight 
passed promiscuously ; and, as it always happens, 
a bad currency drove away the good currency ; 
heavy Pieces of Eight were shipped off.” And 
on this Mr. Chalmers comments as follows : — 
“ Imitating the practices familiar to them in 
England, dishonest persons traded on the desire 
of the young communities for a metallic currency, 
by circulating clipped money at the full rate ; 
and this malpractice was condoned by the 
Colonies when it was found that the light 
money was more apt to stay with them than 
* broad ’ pieces.” So that throughout the 17th 
and 18th centuries in the American and West 
Indian colonies we constantly find a debased 
currency in possession of the field. Again, 
when the Treasury tried to introduce sterling 
into the colonies in 1838, and wrongly valued 
the dollar for concurrent circulation with the 
shilling, “ by a familiar law, the over-rating of 
the dollar sufficed to drive out the shillings ” 
which had been shipped from Great Britain. 

In the case of the United States we have 
excellent instances both in the effeot of the 
legislation of 1837 as driving out silver dollars, 
and in the way in which the inconvertible 
“greenbacks” formed the chief part of the 
currency from 1864 to 1879. 

[Elements qf Political Economy , H. D. MacLeod, 
London, 8vo, 1858, p. 477.— Bi-metallism, id. 
ibid., 1898. Essay by Sir R. Giffen, Economic 
Journal, vol. i. p. 304, explaining common mis- 
interpretation of Gresham's Law.] c. ▲. h. 

GRIFFITH'S VALUATION is the name 
popularly given to the government valuation of 
Ireland from Sir R. Griffith under whose direc- 
tions it was earned out. The first act, passed 
in 1826 (7 Geo. IV. o. 62), laid down a scale 
of prices as a basis for valuation, which was 
oy townlands. 1 Subsequent measures, partly 
1 The smallest local division. There were 60,644 
townlands in Ireland in 1861. 


necessitated by the introduction of the poor 
law in 1838, amended the original system, 
but the existing valuation, commencing with 
Munster in 1848 and ending with Armagh in 
1865, was at first carried out under an act of 
1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 110), and later on 
under one of 1852 (15 & 16 Viet. c. 63), 
which last revised the very low scale of prices 
fixed in 1826 and hitherto retained. The 
authority of Griffith’s valuation — at one time 
highly esteemed — is now completely discredited 
not only as a guide for fixing rents, which it 
was not intended to be, but even as a standard 
for taxation. The prices assumed by it are not 
those now existing ; no adequate account is taken 
of the yield of land, and the different bases of 
the acts of 1846 and 1852 make the valuation 
unfair as between the localities affected. 

[For origin of system see Seebohm, Village 
Comm., ch. vii.] C. f. b. 

GRIST TAX. See Macinato. 

GROAT. See Fourpenck 

GROSCHEN (Coin). In German countries 
the word groschen was originally applied to 
any large or thick coin. Record exists of gold 
groschen having been coined as early as the 
year 1232. The name was, however, more 
commonly applied to silver coins. The value 
of the silver groschen varied considerably, 
as, in addition to there being several kinds 
of these coins, the weight and fineness of 
each particular kind was not constant Their 
history, in fact, presents a record of more or 
less continuous debasement, similar to that so 
frequently met with in tracing the life of coins 
which have been in use for centuries (e.g. crown, 
denier, groat, livre, penny). The greed or 
the pecuniary difficulties of successive rulers 
led to the lowering of the coins either in weight 
or fineness, until a coin which was, as already 
mentioned, at one time made of gold, ended its 
career as one of the smallest silver coins of 
Germany, with a value of only ^th of a thaler 
(or approximately l$th of a penny). 

No indication of the nominal value of groschen 
is to be found on the older coins, though it is 
generally placed on the more modem pieces. 

Silver groschen are not now struck. The 
following list, however, gives the particulars of 
those in use in Prussia, Saxony, and Austria 
during comparatively recent years. 

Prussia. 


( Under the Law of 30th September 1821.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen ( 3 V 

thaler) . 

2-1924 

222*222 

0*0877 

Half-groschen 
thaler) • 

1*0962 

222*222 

0 0438 

i 
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( Under the Law of 4th May 1857.) 


Sliver Coin. ! { J^J 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen (fa ! 



thaler) . . 1 2*1959 

J 220 

0-0870 

Half-groschen (fa 



thaler) . . : 1*0979 

220 

0 0435 

- 1 


On the introduction in 1873, under the act of 
the 9th July of that year, of the imperial German 
coinage, with the gold mark as the standard of 
value, the coinage of groschen was discontinued. 
The new law, however, provided for the coinage of 
nickel pieces of the nominal value of 10 pfeunige 
(0*1 mark), and these coins, which have taken the 
place of the old silver pieces, are commonly 
spoken of as groschen. 


Saxony. 

( Under the Law of 80th July 1840.) 


— 

Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Two new groschen 
(fa thaler) . 

3*1181 


0*1754 

New groschen (fa 
thaler) . 

2*1260 

229 167 

0*0877 

Half new groschen 
| (*>* thaler) 

1*0630 

229*167 

0*0438 


( Under the Law of the 19th May 1857 . ) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

. 

Two new groschen 
(fa thaler) 

3*2206 

300 

0-1739 

New groschen (fa 
thaler) . 




Half new groschen 1 
(fa thaler) 

1*0502 

230 

0*0435 

i 


Prior to 1840 the groschen represented ^th of 
a thaler. The coin weighed 1 *9856 grammes, and 
was composed of silver of the millesimal fineness 
of 368. Its value in modern German marks is 
equal to 01315 mark. 


Austria. 

(Under the Convention of 21st September 1758.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Raisergroschen, or 
3-kreutzer piece 

170-10 

343-760 

0 1053 


No provision was made in the currency law of 
29th April 1852 for the coinage of silver groschen ; 
the smallest Austrian silver coin issued under that 
law being a ten-kreutzer piece. 

* The coinage of these pieces was discontinued in 1861, 
when their place was taken by the copper 5-pfennige piece. 


[Friedrich Noback, MUnz, Mass, und Qevhchts • 
buck, Leipzig, 1879. — Groschen- Cabinet, Leipzig, 
1749. J v. B. A. 

GROSS AND NET. Tho word “gross ” has 
sometimes been used by economists as a synonym 
of “total” or “aggregate.” J. S. Mill, for 
instance, often moans by “gross produce ” total 
or aggregate produce as opposed to average or 
per capita produce (see, e.g., Principles, 1. xiiL 
§ 2 ail fin.), and by “gross profit ” the absolute 
amount of profits as opposed to the rate of profit 
(e.g., Essays on some Unsettled Questions , etc., 
p.92; Principles, iv.iii. §3). Generally, however, 
‘ * gross ” has been used as a correlative of ‘ ‘ net” — 
the net profits, rent, and produce being what is 
left of the gross profits, rent, aud produce after 
certain deductions have been made. In the 
case of profits the terms are not properly applic- 
able, since profits are themselves net receipts, 
i.c., what is left of the gross receipts after all 
the cost of obtaining them has been deducted. 
Consequently the term “gross profits” has never 
attained any precise sense ; it must be variously 
interpreted according to the context in which 
it appears. “Gross rent” is the amount of 
rent ]>aid to the landlord by the tenant, and 
net rent is the amount left to the landlord after 
lie has paid all expenses of management and 
repairs ( Wealth of Nations, II. ii.) ; “rent” alone 
usually means in economic works the net rent, 
while in statistics it means the gross rent. As 
to the proper application of the terms gross and 
net produce there was formerly considerable 
difference of opinion. The Physiocrats (q. v . ) 
held that rent was the only net produce of a 
country, and looked on profits and wages as 
merely a part of the necessary exjxmses of 
obtaining this net produce. Adam Smith 
defined “gross revenue” as the whole annual 
produce, and “ net revenue” as what remains 
of this after deducting the expense of main- 
taining fixed and circulating capital ; by this 
definition “net revenue” is made to include 
the whole of profits, wages, and rent But 
Ricardo in his Principles, ch. xxvi. “on gross 
and net revenue,” excluded wages from net 
revenue, apparently on the ground that they 
consist entirely of necessaries, so that no contri- 
butions to the state nor additions to capital 
can be made from them. James Mill (Elements, 
ch. iv. § 1) adopted the same view in spite of a 
protest by Mai thus ( Political Economy , 1st ed. 
pp. 423-425) against it. J. 8. Mill (Essays, pp. 
88, 89) calls it the usual doctrine, and suggests 
that it should be amended by including in the 
“ net produce ” so much of wages as is over and 
above the smallest amount necessary for main- 
taining the existing number of workers* Later 
writers seldom use the terms gross and net 
produce or revenue, but treat the unqualified 
“produce” and “revenue” as equivalent to 
Adam Smith’s net revenue. e. o. 

GROTIUS, Hugo (Huig van Groot, 1683- 
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1045), was born at Delft ; at the age of eleven he 
became a student of the university of Leyden, 
and early distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar. At fifteen he entered public life, 
accompanying an embassy to the French court. 
On his return he practised law, and was made 
advocate-general of the Fisc for the provinces 
of Holland and Zeeland in 1607, and pensionary 
of Rotterdam in 1613. In the religious and 
political disputes of his country, Grotius sup- 
ported the party of the “ Remonstrants, ” the 
party of Arminianism and toleration in religion, 
and of oligarchic republicanism in politics. In 
1618 he was arrested along with J. van Olden 
Barneveldt, the leader of the Remonstrants, and 
while the latter was put to death, Grotius was 
sentenced to imprisonment in a fortress for life. 
Escaping by the stratagem of his wife, who had 
him carried out in a chest supposed to contain 
his books and dirty linen, he crossed the frontier 
in disguise and made his way to Paris in 1621. 
He received a pension, nominally at least, 
of 3000 livres from the King Louis XIII. In 
1634 he was appointed Swedish ambassador at 
the French court. In 1645 he resigned this 
post and retired to Stockholm ; but dissatisfied 
with life there, he crossed over to Germany and 
died at Rostock in the same year. Grotius was 
distinguished as an historian, a scholar, an 
elegant writer of Latin verse, and & tolerant 
theologian who sought to reconcile Catholic 
and Protestant, and wrote commentaries on the 
Scriptures in the spirit of scholarship rather 
than of dogmatic theology. His De Veriiate 
Christiana Rrtigionis was published in 1627 ; 
hia Annotations on the Old and New Testaments 
between 1641 and 1646. But his greatest 
fame was won in jurisprudence. Already in 
1604 he had written a book De Jure Prados, 
which he did not publish, the MS. of which 
was only discovered in 1868. This work was 
suggested by his practical experience : he had 
had to argue for the lawfulness of the capture 
of a Portuguese galleou by the Dutch East India 
Company. The short treatise called Mare 
Liberum, (printed in 1609) was a chapter of 
this work : against the Portuguese claim to the 
eastern waters, he asserted that the ocean was 
free to all. When disputes about the control 
of the sea arose afterwards between the Dutch 
and the English, Selden wrote his Mare Clau- 
sum (published in 1635) in answer to Grotius. 
The De Jure Prcedee was the germ out of which 
grew the De Jure Belli et Pacts, published at 
Paris in 1626. Grotius himself tells us that 
the license which he saw prevailing throughout 
the Christian world both in the making and in 
the carrying on of war — it was the time of the 
Thirty Years' War — was the motive whioh in- 
duced him to undertake his great work (De Jure 
Belli , Proleg. 3, § 28). Parts of the subject he 
admits had previously been treated of by some 
of the schoolmen, and by more recent theologians 


and lawyers ; but his chief predecessors were, 
as he says, Albericus Gentilis (De Jure Belli, 
1589), and Balthazar Ayala (De Jure et Officiis 
Bellicis , 1597). But Grotius may be said to 
have practically created a new science, i ‘the 
law of nature and of nations,” which in his 
own lifetime became a subject of academic 
teaching, and to have written a book on this 
subject which has attained greater fame than 
any that has been written on it since. Bknth am, 
who attacked the idea of a law of nature, 
introduced for the law of nations the term 
“ International Law” (y.v.). Throughout 
the 17th and 18th centuries the treatise of 
Grotius exercised an enormous influence on 
ethical and legal thought. It came to be less 
studied only when many of its main principles 
had been accepted by the more civilised nations, 
and when the sometimes irrelevant erudition 
and elaborate citations from ancient authors, 
which were the fashion of the early 17th 
century, made it distasteful to a later age. 
Grotius himself defended his use of the testi- 
monies of philosophers and historians on the 
ground that they supply evidence of that consent 
of mankind to which writers on the jus natures 
and jus gentium were in the habit of appealing ; 
be admits that his quotations from poets and 
orators are introduced rather for purposes of 
ornament Grotius, while professedly basing 
his theories on reason and on fact, has still 
much of the scholastic reverence for authorities — 
Aristotle, the Bible, the Fathers, the Roman 
Jurists, the schoolmen themselves ; though he 
has doparted from the scholastic minuteness 
of argumentation and is saturated with the 
** classical ” learning of the Renaissance. It 
may be said of Grotius and of his less literary 
follower Pufendorf that for the Protestant 
countries of Europe they took the place which 
the great schoolmen from Aquinas to Suarez 
occupied in the Roman Catholic world. When 
the inevitable reaction against the authority of 
the name of Grotius began, his critics, such as 
Paley and Dugald Stewart, forgot that Grotius 
did not profess to write a complete treatise on 
ethics and jurisprudence, and that he expressly 
disc laimed treating the subject of politics. His 
professed subject is what his title indicates: 
and the order of the words in the title is also 
significant, — the phrase, it may be noted, is 
incidentally used in a passage Grotius quotes 
from Cicero. But it is only the last part of his 
third book and the last few chapters of his second 
that deal strictly with the subjects of interna- 
tional law, i.e. with the principles regulating 
the intercourse of nations in war and in peace. 
The rest of the work is all intended to lead 
up to this subject. In bk. i. he treats of the 
origin of rights and law's in general, discusses 
the question raised by some Christian writers 
whether any war is just, deciding that some 
wars are not contrary to the law of nature oi 
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even to the positive divine law. In order to 
distinguish between public and private war lie 
explains tlie nature of sovereignty with its 
different forms and degrees. lie then goes on 
to consider the duty of subjects to superiors, 
denying the doctrine that the people is every- 
where sovereign and that everywhere subjects 
may be justified in rebelling (see Althusius). 
Grotius qualifies his precept of non-resistance 
only in cases where the rulers have by the con- 
stitution a limited power, or where a legally 
absolute ruler uses extreme cruelty or practically 
abdicates (see Hobbes). In bk. ii., in order to 
discuss all the causes from which war may arise, 
he examines what things a re common, what are 
property, what is the right of persons over per- 
sons, what obligations arise from ownership, what 
are the rules of royal succession, what rights are 
obtained by pact or contract, what is the force and 
interpretation of treaties and of oaths, what is 
due for damage done, what is the sacredness of 
ambassadors, the right of burying the dead, 
and the nature of punishments. Bk. iii. “has 
for its subject, first, what is lawful in war : 
and when it has drawn a distinction between 
what is done with impunity and may even in 
dealing with foreigners be defended as con- 
sistent with justice (jus externum) and that 
which is really free from fault (is in accordance 
with jus internum ), it then comes to treat of 
the kinds of peace and convention in war.” 
It will be obvious even from this brief enumera- 
tion of contents, adapted from Grotius’s own 
summary (Proleg. 4, §§ 33-35), that though re- 
cognising the distinctions, Grotius has not 
separated law from ethics nor public from 
private law. 

Of economic questions he does not directly 
treat. His interest for the economist, apart 
from his reference to such questions as property, 
usury, etc., comes mainly from the direct and 
indirect effect of his conception of the law of 
nature (see Jus Natural®). In his use of the 
term jus gentium , Grotius combined the original 
Roman meaning of it, the customs and principles 
of right common to different political societies, 
with a use of the term which was not Roman, 
as— jus inter gentes, the usages recognised as 
right between independent political societies 
as quasi -persons, — a confusion of meanings 
theoretically very misleading, but practically 
beneficial, since it enabled Grotius to read into 
questions of international intercourse the hu- 
mane principles of the Roman jus gentium as 
modified by philosophical ideas about a law 
of nature. 

Grotius, influenced partly by the biblical 
narrative, partly by classical traditions, and 
partly by what he had heard of the simple life 
of barbarous races — such as “ certain peoples of 
America,” — imagined a primitive state in which 
everything was common. Departure from prim- 
itive simplicity and innocence and the growth 


of agriculture and other arts made private 
property necessary. It originated by a certain 
pact, either express, as by division, or tacit, as 
by occupation (ii. 2, § 2). “Original acquis- 
ition might of old, when the human race could 
meet together, be made by division : nowadays 
it is only made by occupation ” (ii. 3, § 1). Thus 
for all practical purposes Grotius follows the 
Roman jurists in basing the right of property 
on occupation. The suggestion of the jurist 
Paulus that property may also arise from the 
making of new things — an anticipation of 
Locke (< q.v .), who bases property on labour — 
Grotius puts aside on the ground that “making” 
presupposes either previous ownership of the 
material, or acquisition of it by occupation ; 
otherwise what we make is not oprs (ii. 3, § 3). 
With regard to the ocean, the reason why 
communism was given up does not exist : it is 
great enough to suffice for all people (ii. 2, § 3), 
and moreover it cannot properly be occupied, 
as lakes or even rivers can, and being largely 
unknown at the first division of the earth, it 
could not be divided, and so could only become 
property now by occupation. So far as small 
portions of the sea — e.g., bays, estuaries, 
straits, — can be occupied, they may by the law 
of nature become the property of nations, and 
even of individuals, or may be divided between 
several (ii. 3, § 8) ; but even such ownership 
may be contrary to the law of nations — £«. con- 
sent or custom (ii. 3, § 10). Thus it was part 
of the Roman jus gentium that the sea was 
common to all men (ib. § 9). 

In his chapter “On Contracts” (ii. 12) 
Grotius does not advance beyond Aristotle 
(q.v.) in his views about value or money, except 
in so far as ho recognises that deferment of 
payment and other such “accidents capable of 
being valued” may affect the price (§ 14) — a 
principle of imi»ortance among casuists in regard 
to the question of interest. Not all monopolies, 
he holds, are contrary to the law of nature: 
they may be permitted by a government for a 
just cause, as in the case of Joseph in Egypt. 
But a combination to raise prices or prevent 
by fraud or force the importation of a large 
quantity of a commodity is wrong (§ 16). 

Contrary to the more received opinion, 
Grotius holds that usury is not forbidden by 
the law of nature, and points out the fallacies 
of the usual arguments about the barrenness of 
money, etc. ; but since the divine law forbade 
Hebrew to lend to Hebrew money on usury, and 
“since precepts of this sort bind Christians also 
as being called to a higher pitch of virtue,” and 
since what was a duty towards a fellow-country- 
man then is for Christians a duty towards 
all men, usury seems forbidden to Christians 
by the positive divine law (it 12, g 20). 
But for Grotius, as for the mediaeval casuists, 
there are distinctions between the usury which 
is forbidden and a taking of interest which i$ 
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permissible. “ Human laws/* he says, “which 
allow something to be covenanted for the use of 
money, if the rate lie within a due compensation, 
are not opposed to natural or divine law, — as 
in Holland it has long been granted to persons 
in general to require 8 per cent per annum, and 
to merchants 12 per cent. If they exceed that 
standard, laws may afford impunity, but they 
cannot give a right ” (Ibid. § 22). 

[The lie Jure Belli et Paris has been edited by 
Wliewell, with an English translation which omits 
some of the superfluous quotations. 3 vols M 
Cambr., 1853. The translation was also published 
separately. There is a careful analysis of the 
whole work in Hallam’s JrUrod . to the Literature 
of Europe , vol. ii. The accounts of it in Janet’s 
Histoire de la Science Politique t in Bluntschli’s 
Geschichle der neueren Staatsurissenschaft , and in 
Erdmann’s History of Philosophy (translated) are 
much more meagre. — Art. “Grotius” in EncycL 
Brit, by Mark Pattison. — See also many important 
references in Maine’s Ancient Law and Inter - 
national Imuj. — Austin’s Jurisprudence. — Hall's 
International Lau\ and in Dr. Bonar’s chapter in 
his Philosophy and Political, Economy.] D. O. R. 

GROUND - ANNUAL (Scotland) a yearly 
revenue or perpetual annuity payable out of 
land. (1) In lands originally church lands the 
superiority or lordship is in many cases in the 
jrown, the vassal holding by tenure direct of 
the crown at a nominal rent, but paying an 
annual sum or “ ground-annual ” to the crown 
grantee of the revenues of the church lands. 
(2) In modern practice the building-land 
speculator, for example, takes land on feu, and, 
where sub-infeudation is not prohibited at law 
or by agreement, he sublets to builders at an 
enhanced Feu - Duty (see Feu) ; but w here 
sub-infeudation is prohibited, he dispones or 
grants the land to be held not of himself, 
but of the superior or overlord, subject to a 
reserved per[»etual annual charge or “ground- 
annual/’ to be paid to himself his heirs and 
assignees. This reserved charge, which in its 
nature is similar to the chief rents frequently 
affecting freehold land in the North of England, 
is made a burden affecting the land itself ; and 
usually the grantee executes a bond, in which 
he dispones the land back to the granter, but 
only as a security for the annual payment, for 
which he also becomes personally liable under 
the so-called “bond and disposition in security." 
The documents in the transaction are recorded 
In the land registers. A. D. 

GROUND RENTS. The expression ground 
rent is generally used in connection with build- 
ing leases. It is sometimes said or believed 
that the ground rent represents the yearly 
value of the ground as distinguished from the 
value of the building, but this is not necessarily 
the case. The lessor may prefer to let the land 
for a lump sum payable at once and to take 
no rent (a “peppercorn rent"), or a merely 
nominal annual sum, in which case the ground 


rent is of course much less than the yearly 
value of the land. On the other hand annual 
payments are called ground rents in many cases, 
in which case they really represent part of the 
annual value of the building. This arises more 
especially in the case of “ improved ground 
rents.” A builder, having taken a building 
lease at an annual rent of £10, and having 
built a house costing £2000, may deal with the 
property in a great variety of ways. He may 
assign the lease to an occupying tenant for a price 
exceeding £2000, the purchaser undertaking 
to pay the original ground rent ; he may let 
the house on a short lease for a yearly rent 
representing the full yearly value, in which 
case the rent is called the rack rent ; or he 
may, in consideration of a premium of £2000, 
grant an underlease for the whole term at an 
increased ground rent, the increase representing 
the profit on the transaction. In the laBt 
mentioned case the rent is called an “ improved 
ground rent.” In order to make the purchase 
look attractive he may charge a smaller premium 
than £2000, which will of course necessitate a 
further increase in the improved ground renc, 
but in such a case, which in • practice occurs 
pretty frequently, the so-called ground rent 
partly represents the interest and sinking-fund 
for the cost of the building, and to that extent 
exceeds the annual value of the ground. It is 
sometimes said that ground rents do not pay 
local rates, but this is a fallacy. The rates 
are charged on the rack rents, that is to say on 
the full value, which, of course, includes the 
ground rent No doubt the rates are, as a rule, 
paid by the occupying tenant, but this is 
generally a condition of the lease, and the 
tenant, knowing that he has to pay the rates, 
pays so much less rent (see Finance, General 
Principles of ; Taxation). 

In the language of* auctioneers and others 
the expression ground rents is frequently used 
to describe property let on building leases, but 
this is, of course, inaccurate. The expression 
“ground landlord” which is often used for 
the ultimate recipient of ground rents, is also 
misleading and connected with the populai 
idea that the lessor owns the land and the 
lessee the house. During the continuance of 
the lease the lessor has a merely reversionary 
interest in the land and the house, the lessee 
being, subject to the conditions of the lease, 
their temporary owner. The ownership of the 
house cannot in any sense be severed from the 
ownership of the land, and the benefit of an 
increase in the value of the land in the case of 
a long lease accrues to the lessee, and not to the 
lessor, at least not before the expiration of the 
lease. This fact is also frequently lost sight 
of when new schemes of taxation are discussed. 
German writers use the word Grund-rente in 
the sense of economical rent 

[Much interesting information on these subjects 
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can be found in Mr. C. H. Sargant’s books, Ground 
Rents and Building Leases t and Urban Rating . — 
For a different view see B. Costelloe, Incidence of 
Taxation (1893). — Rep. of Set. Comm. H. of Q. on 
Town Holdings.] K. 8. 

GROWING CROPS, though notsevored from 
the land, and therefore, strictly speaking, part 
of the land, are for some purposes looked upon 
as things not partaking of the nature of real pro- 
perty (see Emblements). For the purpose of the 
Bills of Sale Act (see Bill of Sale), growing 
crops, when separately assigned or charged, are 
deemed to be personal chattels ; but when they 
are assigned or charged together with any in- 
terest in the land on which they grow, they are 
looked upon as part of the land, and the docu- 
ment embodying the assignment or charge need 
not be registered as a bill of sale. e. s. 

GROWTH, Proportionate, may be defined 
as the increase of a quantity relative to its initial 
value. For instance the export of coal from 
England being 23-6 million tons in 1880 and 
38 *2 million in 1890, the proportionate growth 
of the export during the period 1880-90 is 
(38*2 — 23 *6) -r23 = or nearly 62 per cent. 
In general terms, if x Q be the value of the 
quantity at the beginning of the period under 
consideration and x l at the end, the proportion- 
ate growth during that period is - x 0 )~-x 0 . 
If in a second period the quantity changes 
from 2 ^ back to the proportionate growth 
downwards, or decrease, is by parity — ( x x — x 0 ) 
~ x l — not the mere negative of the growth 
upwards, as might seem natural. An attempt 
to obviate this anomaly is made by Mr. Cooley 
in “Observations on the Measure of Change" 
in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association for March 1893. It may be 
observed that the difficulty disappears when the 
growth is small. 

Proportionate growth may be considered as 
relative to, or dependent on, some variable 
other than time. Thus the proportionate 
growth of the demand for a commodity corre- 
sponding to a small proportional growth or 
percentage increment of its price is the measure 
of Elasticity of Demand (see Demand). 

The conception of the proportional growth of 
a quantity being independent of the particular 
scale or unit employed in measuring the 
quantity, is particularly appropriate when we 
want to compare the increase of different things. 
The ordinary graphic representations of absolute 
growth are not so well suited for this purpose. 
Thus suppose that, to quote Prof. Marshall, 
“ the consumption per head of tea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1860 to 1883 
is represented to the same scale in pounds " in 
two ordinary curves. “The danger of the 
popular use of statistical curves is illustrated 
by the fact that an orator might perhaps carry 
his audience with him, while he argued that 
they showed a much more rapid growth of the 


consumption of sugar than of tea. But, really, 
there is very little difference between the two 
as is seen on comparing * two curves * in which 
a pound of sugar is compared against, not a 
pound, but an ounce of tea" (see Graphic 
Method in connection with Fig. 4). 

(Marshall, Principles of Economics, f>th ed. bk. 
iii ch. iv. p. 102 et seq. — Journal of the Statistical 
Society , Jubilee vol. 1885, p. 257 et seq.) 

F. Y. K. 

GRUNDLER, Christian Gottlob (latter 
half of 18th century), merchant in Berlin, 
author of various treatises on commercial 
subjects. 

Ueber den grossen Nachtheil der Monopolicn 
gegen freye Manvfakturen (1787). — AllgemeiTU 
Beitrdge sur Handlung (Berlin, 1788). — Ueber 
die Messe vu Frankfurt a. O. (Berlin, 1807). 

u. H. If. 

GUARANTEE. A contract by which one 
person — called the surety — undertakes to be 
liable for the debt of another person — called 
the principal debtor. A contract of this nature 
must, in accordance with § 4 of the Statute of 
Frauds, be in writing ; but § 3 of the Mer- 
cantile Law Amendment Act provides that it 
shall not be necessary for the consideration to 
be set out in writing. This does not, of course, 
dispense with the necessity of a consideration 
in all cases where the contract is not made by 
deed, but the granting or continuing of a loan 
to the principal debtor is in itself a sufficient 
consideration to snpport the promise of the 
surety. 

It is frequently doubtful whether a guarantee 
is intended to be a continuing one or whether 
it is merely intended to refer to a special trans- 
action, and the surrounding circumstances may 
be considered in order to ascertain the intention 
of the parties (see, for instance, Leathley v. 
Spyer, L. R. 5 C. P. 595). A contract of 
guarantee must be distinguished from a con- 
tract of indemnity, which may be valid though 
not in writing. The distinction is shown in 
the well-known case of Birkmyr v. Darnell (1 
Smith, Leading Cases, 8th ed., p. 326), and ex- 
pressed in the following words : “If two come 
to a shop and one buys and the other, to gain 
him credit, promises the seller : If he does not 
pay you , I will, this is a collateral undertaking, 
and void without writing by the Statute of 
Frauds. But if he says: Let him have the 
goods , I will be your paymaster, or I will see you 
paid, this is an undertaking as for himself, and 
he shall be intended to be the very buyer, and 
the other to act as but his servant," but it is 
often very difficult to decide what was the 
intention of the parties as to these points (see 
in re Hoyle (1893), 1 Ch. 84). 

A creditor who is secured by a guarantee 
must be careful not to alter the terms of his 
arrangement with the principal debtor without 
the concurrence of the surety, as a disregard of 
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this rule may have the effect of discharging the 
surety. 

A surety, after having satisfied the creditor, 
is entitled to an assignment of all securities 
held by the creditor in respect of such debt, 
and to use all remedies of the creditor in order 
to obtain from the principal debtor or any co- 
surety repayment of the sums expended by him. 

[DeColyar, Law of Guarantees, 3rd ed., 1*97.] 

E. S. 

GUARANTY ISM, a tern introduced by 
William Elder (q.v.) to denote the various 
charitable, savings, and philanthropic agencies 
organised to promote thrift. 

GUARD RENTS, Castle-Guard Rents. 
Castle-guard or castle-ward was a form of 
military service which seems to have been 
more common in the south and east of England 
than elsewhere. The tenants, who held lands 
in virtue of this service, did not follow their 
lord to war ; their duty was the defence 
of his castle, where they were obliged to 
assemble on the approach of an enemy, and 
remain to assist the regular garrison till the 
danger was over. In later years this service 
was compounded for by an annual money pay- 
ment called castle-guard rent. A long list of 
guard-rents, in connection with Dover Castle, 
dated 40 Henry III. is preserved in the lied 
Book of the Exchequer, There is a similar list 
at the public record office, dating from about 
1680. This species of rent is not yet obsolete, 
for the Earl of Chichester, as owner of Hastings 
Castle, still receives guard-rents from tenants 
in the Rape of Hastings. 

I. Elton, The Tenures of Kent, London, 
1867. — Archaeological, Review , i. 57, London, 
1888 . — Red Book of the Exchequer , folios 194 d. 
and 195 . — Public Record Office Calendars and 
Indexes , No. 88.] a. b. s. 

GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. The title 
and office of guardian appear in Gilbert’s Act 
of 1782(22 Geo. III. c. 83). Where an incorpor- 
ation of jiarishcs was formed (see Gilbert’s Act) 
the relief of the poor was to be administered by 
paid guardians, nominated by the justices of 
the peace, one to represent each of the incorpor- 
ated parishes. The Poor Law Amendment Act 
(4 A 5 Will. IY. c. 76) combined parishes into 
unions for poor-law purposes, and gave the ad- 
ministration of the law to guardians of the 
poor. Guardians were of two kinds, (1) elected 
by the several j>arishes of a union, or by the 
several divisions of a parish. They were elected 
annually, or in an increasing number of cases 
triennially, by owners and oocupiers under 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, by which every £50 of 
rateable value gives a vote up to six ; (2) ex- 
officio guardians, viz. justioes of the peace for 
the particular county, riding, or division, who 
resided in the respective unions. There were 
in 1898, 20,687 elected and 7412 ex-officio 
guardians in England and Whales. The quali- 


fications, election, and tenure of office have been 
greatly modified by the Local Government Act 
of 1894 (56 k 57 Viet. c. 73). Under this act 
ex-officio guardians are abolished. Henceforth 
every person who represents a parish as guardian 
will be chosen for three years by the parlia- 
mentary and county council electors. The 
qualification for a guardian is to be an elector 
or to have resided for twelve months. Sex and 
marriage are no disqualification. A chairman, 
vice-chairman, and two members, may be co- 
opted from persons qualified to be guardians. 
The duty of guardians is threefold : (1) to hear 
and decide applications for relief ; (2) control 
the various establishments, workhouses, schools, 
etc. ; (3) appoint and control the various 
officers. The office of guardian is unpaid and 
voluntary, but one of the most important in the 
whole range of local government. The effect of 
a good or bad administration of the poor law is 
immediately felt over a wide area, and the happi- 
ness or misery of thousands depends directly 
or indirectly upon the action of guardians. 
Further it is difficult to overstate the import- 
ance of the office as a political training. 

Glen, Poor Law Orders. — Aschrott, English Poor 
Law. — Nicholls, History of the Poor Law. See Re- 
port Royal Comm, on Poor Laws, 1909. h. B. p. 

GUARINI, G. B. His claim to recognition 
lies in the fact that he translated, by direction of 
Eleanor of Aragon, Duchess of Ferrara, the cele- 
brated work of Carafa (written originally in Italian 
between 1469-1482), into Latin, De regis et boni 
principle officio. This translation was printed in 
1668 (see Cossa, Introduction to Political Economy \ 
translation, p. 158). a. b 

GUfiRARD, Benjamin (1797-1854), a 
member of the French Institute, rendered 
invaluable services both to French and 
Western economic history of the Carolingian 
period by his able editions of the Polyptyque 
(1836-1844), or census of the Abbot Irminon of 
Saint Germain des Pres and of the Polyptyque 
of the abbey of Saint Remi in Rheims (1853), 
and also by his masterly preface (. ProU - 
gomlnes) to the former. In this he explained 
the condition and status of persons and of land 
from the time of the invasions of the barbarians 
to the rise of communal institutions. 

[See Dr. Seebohm on “ French Peasant Pro- 
prietorship under the open field System of Hus- 
bandry ” in the Economic Journal , vol. i. pp. 
62-66.] E. ca. 

GUERRY DE CHAMPNEUF, Jacques 
(1788-1852), first a barrister at Poitiers, 
then public prosecutor, and about 1820 advo- 
cate-general of the Cour Royals, was in 1824 
appointed director of criminal prosecutions and 
pardons in the ministry of justice, and in this 
capacity instituted in 1825 the first annual 
criminal statistics known under the name of 
Compte GMnSral de V Administration de la Justice 
Criminclle en France . He lost his post at the 
revolution of 1880 and returned to the bar j 
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but his delicate health and want of leisure never 
allowed him to publish the results of his 
juridical and eoonomio studies. E. ca. 

GUICCIARDINI, Francesco (1482-1540), 
was bom at Florence, and distinguished himself 
as an advocate, as a diplomatist, as a civil ad- 
ministrator under pope Leo X. aud his two suc- 
cessors, and as lieutenant-general of the papal 
forces at the defence of Parma. In 1534 he 
retired to his native city, where he proved a 
friend to the Medici, and was at the head 
of the party which brought back Cosmo in 
1537. 

The fame of Guicciardini will, however, rest on 
his History qf Italy from 1492 to 1532. This in- 
cludes valuable information as to the great trading 
republics at an interesting epoch. The best edition 
is that of 1810 by Rosini. A. P. Goddard’s trans- 
lation, London, 1763, is from an incomplete text. 

IL Hi 

GUICCIARDINI, Luioi(1523-1589), nephew 
of Francesco Guicciardini, the famous his- 
torian. He spent a great part of his life in the 
Netherlands, where he was at first favoured, 
but afterwards imprisoned by the Duke of Alva. 

Among other works, L. Guicciardini published 
in 1567 his Descrizione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, a 
detailed geographical and topographical account 
of the Netherlands, showing the condition, 
resources, and trade of the country. A third 
edition, revised by the author, was published at 
Antwerp (Plantin Press) in 1588. R. H. 

GUILDER. See Florin (Dutch). 

GUILDS. For all subjects under this head- 
ing — C raft Guilds, Frith Guilds, Mer- 
chant Guilds, Town Guilds, etc., see 
Gilds. 

GUILDS, System in Spain. See Gilds, 
System in Spain. 

GUILLARD, Achille (1799-1876), was 
born at Marsigny (Saone-et-Loire). He was 
an eminent statistician, and also much devoted 
to the study of natural science, particularly of 
botany. The most important economic work 
by Guillard is his valuable and laborious 
EUmcnts de statistique humaine ou d&mographie 
comparie, 8vo, 1855. A.c.f. 

GUILLAUMIN, Urbain Gilbert (1801- 
1864), was bom at Couleuvre near Moulins, and 
died at Paris. He was a very intelligent 
publisher, and in that capacity greatly con- 
tributed, through the influence of the many 
important works which were issued from his 
house, to extending the knowledge of political 
economy in France. As a young man he had 
to suffer much hardship. He came to Paris in 
1819, aud went into business. In politics he 
sided with the opposition, and went so far as 
to become a Carbonaro (see Carbonari). He 
was a friend of Beranger, and started at first 
as a political publisher ; but becoming ac- 
quainted with Adolphe Blanqui, and with 
Joseph Gamier, he was led to turn his energy 
towards a speciality whioh won him great and 


well -deserved renown. Horaoe Say, son ol 
Jean Baptiste Say, and father of M. L4on 
Say, aided him by his advice, and gave him 
also a pecuniary support which was & strong 
testimony to the character of both men. 
Guillaumin’s two daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Felicity, died in 1885 at the age of fifty -six, 
inherited both his administrative ability and his 
devotion to economic science. The following 
are the best known publications of this house : 

Dictionnaire du commerce et des marchandises, 
1835. — Dictionnaire de Vtoonomie politique , 1852. 
— Dictionnaire du commerce etde la navigation . — 
Journal des iconomistes (monthly), since 1842. — 
A nnuaire de Viconomie politique et de la statistique 
(yearly), since 1844. — Collection des principaux 
iconomistes , 16 vol. large 8vo, 1842. — Economistes 
et publicities contemporains , 93 vols. 8vo. — Biblio - 
theque des sciences morales et politiques , 64 vols. 
18tno, etc. a. o. f. 

GUINEA, Introduction and Rating of. 
Soon after his accession, Charles II. issued a 
proclamation dated 26th August 1661, under 
which the older Unites of James I. — that is to 
say, those issued prior to 1619, and valued at 
22s. (1 lb. troy =£40 : 18 : 4) — were to pass 
current at 23s. 6d. ; and all unites of subsequent 
dates, which up to this period passed at 20s., 
were to be valued at 21s. 4d. 

The legal weights of these coins and their 
fine gold contents were as follows 


Unite or Laurel ( Value of), 1604-1661. 


Name. 

Number of 
pieces in the 
lb. troy. 

Value of lb. 
troy by 
tale. 

Legal weight 
in grains. 

Fine cold 
content m 

grains. 

Unite or 1004, rated 
at 20s. till 1012 . 

S7J 

£ s. d. 

87 4 0 

154|f 

141|| 

Unite of 1604, rated 
at 22 a. from 1012 
to 1619 . 

87*1 

40 18 4 

154Hf 

Him 

I, Unite or Laurel of 
1619, rated at 20». 
till 1661 

40H 

40 18 4 

140JM 

129M 

II. Another Uniteor 
Laurel of 1619 rated 
at 20s. till 1661 . 

41 

41 0 0 

140ft’ 

12S|f 


As the standard weight and fineness of these 
coins were not modified during the reign of 
Charles I., or during the Commonwealth, it will 
be seen that the principal coins of crown gold, 
containing 22 carats gold and 2 carats alloy, 
were as shown in this table when the proclama- 
tion of 1661 above referred to was issued. 

When in 1663 steps were taken to amend 
the coinage by adopting more modem methods 
of manufacture, new gold coins were ordered to 
be struck having current values of 100s., 40s., 
20s., and 10s. These twenty-shilling pieces 
wore for the most part struck from gold obtained 
in Guinea and imported by the African Com- 
pany, from which circumstance they derived 
their name, and they bore the device of a 
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11 little elephant/’ the stamp of that company. 
It is hardly necessary to state that gold pieces 
of the value of 20s. had long been used, having 
been first struck by Henry VII. in 1489 ; but 
from the accession of Charles II. the guinea at 
once took its place as the principal gold coin in 
this country, a position which it maintained 
until the great currency reform of 1816. 

The weight of the “guinea” being based on 
that of the second unite of 1 61 9, with a currency 
value of 21s. 4d., it follows that, as the pound 
troy produced forty-one of these latter pieces, 
each twenty-shilling piece weighed 131 Jf grains, 
and the pound of gold was valued at £43 : 14 : 8. 
In 1670, a fresh indenture directed that the 
pound should be coined into £44 : 10s. — that is 
to say, that the weight of each “ guinea ” should 
be 1293||th grains, which is identical with the 
weight of gold of the old standard (994'8) 
which passed current for 20s., under the inden- 
ture made by Charles I. in 1626. Although 
variations were frequently made in the official 
rating of the guinea, it may be noted that, in 
the hundred and fifty years during which it 
continued to be the principal gold coin of this 
country, no further change was made in regard 
either to its weight or its fineness. 

During the twenty-five years from 1670 to 

1695 the silver currency was gradually reduced, 
by clipping and other forms of fraud, to such 
an unsatisfactory state that, although no legal 
change had been made in the valuation of the 
guinea, it was impossible for its equivalence to 
twenty shillings in silver to be maintained ; and 
in the latter year, in consequence of a memorial 
received from merchants and others, which 
showed that the guinea commonly passed for 
80s., the House of Commons resolved, on the 
16tli February 1695, that this coin should not 
pass above a rating of 28a. Within a fortnight 
— that is to say, on the 28th February— an act 
was passed by which the rating was further 
reduced to 26s. from and after the 25th March 

1696 ; and by a later act of the same session it 
was directed that from the 10th April 1696 
the rating should not exceed 22s. The recoin- 
age of silver, which was now being seriously 
taken in hand, greatly aided the steps taken to 
regulate the currency of the guinea ; and towards 
the latter end of 1698, the silver recoinage 
being then well advanced, a report was presented 
to the House of Commons by Looks and others 
pointing out that, by fixing its value at 22s., 
gold was overvalued in this country as compared 
with Holland, and recommending that the rate 
should be reduced to 21s. fid. The House 
resolved, therefore, “ that, under the Act 7 and 
8 William III. c. 19, no person is obliged to 
take guineas at twenty-two shillings apiece/’ 
and they were generally received at the lower 
rate of 21s. fid. The value thus determined 
upon was maintained for several years, and, 
although Sir Isaao Newton, in a report to the 


Lord High Treasurer in 1711-12, pointed out 
that “gold is over-valued in England in pro- 
portion to silver by at least 9d. or lOd. in a 
guinea/' no action was taken with a view to 
revise the rating until the 12th August, 1717, 
when Sir Isaac Newton was directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue 
to lay before them “a state of the gold and 
silver coin of this Kingdom in weight and fine- 
ness, and the value of gold in proportion to 
silver,” etc. In the classic report which he 
prepared, dated 21st September, 1717, he 
showed that the intrinsic value of the guinea, 
as deduced from the ratio of silver to gold in 
all the principal trading nations of Europe, was 
about 20s. 8d., so that the legal rating was 
lOd, in excess of the value of the coin. This 
over- valuation naturally led to large quantities 
of the silver currency being withdrawn from cir- 
culation ; and the inconveniences thus occasioned 
were set forth in an address from the House of 
Commons to the King, who issued a royal pro- 
clamation on the 22nd December 1717, forbid- 
ding all persons “to utter or receive any of the 
pieces of gold coin of this kingdom commonly 
called guineas at any greater or higher rate 
or value than one and twenty shillings for each 
guinea.” The valuation thus fixed was main- 
tained unaltered throughout the century which 
elapsed before gold was made the sole standard 
of value in 1816 ; and it was on this basis that 
the weight of the present principal gold coin, 
the sovereign, introduced in the following year, 
was determined. E. r. 

GUINEA TRADE. Englishmen are first 
known to have traded with Guinea in 1530, 
for ivory, and not many years later for gold, 
though the gold from which guineas were 
coined was first imported by the Royal African 
Company formed in 1672 (see African Com- 
panies, Early). English trade in negroes 
began in 1562 ; they were carried to Hispaniola, 
and there exchanged for goods for the English 
market ; and ten years later the right of England 
to share in the Guinea trade was acknowledged 
by the Portuguese, who frequently hired our 
ships to carry their slaves to Brazil. It was 
not until 1662 that the direct English trade in 
negroes for the supply of the American planta- 
tions began. Besides slaves, its staple product, 
Guinea supplied the merchants with ivory, gum 
arabio, gum Senegal, camwood and other woods, 
bees’ wax, cotton, ostrich feathers, ginger, pepper, 
rice, and palm oil, in exchange for gunpowder, 
arms and ammunition, lead and iron goods, 
brass, copper, tobacco, salt, cocoa, woollen, 
cotton, and linen goods, bugles, and Bengal 
goods. In most of these articles trade still 
continues (see African Companies, Early). 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce. — Gazetteer 
qf the World, art. “Guinea. Reclus, NouvdU 
Qiographie Unwerselle , 1887, tom. 12. — Horton, 
The Silver Pound, 1887.] *. o. ?. 
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HABIT. The economic influence of habit 
is defined by Prof. H. Sidgwick {Principles of 
Pol. Econ ., bk. ii. ch. xii.), a* “the tendency 
to do as one has done before.' This, while it 
continually presents obstacles “ to the adoption 
of economic improvements,*’ yet on the other 
hand “has its counterpart m the tendency to 
expect to be treated as one has hitherto been 
treated.” . . . “Some claims generated in this 
way have legal validity ; as when a right of 
way is established without express permission 
of the landowner.” 

For the economic effect of the tendency to do 
as others do, see Custom. 

HAGEN, Karl Heinrich (1785-1856), son 
of a professor of medicine, was born at Konigs- 
berg. After studying political science under 
Hoffmann, he entered the government service, 
and in 1811 became professor of political science 
and political economy {Staalswissenschqften und 
Gexoerbekunde) at Konigsberg, which appoint- 
ment he retained till 1849, when he sank into 
a lingering illness. 

Hagen’s principal work appears to be the one 
entitled Von der Staatslehre und von der 
V or her eit-ung zum Dienste in der Staatsvcr- 
vxUtwng , 1839. Of the seven sections into 
which this work is divided, the second, fifth, and 
sixth, entitled respectively Sketch of the 
Science of Political Economy, the Theory of 
Finance, and the Study of the Functions of 
Government ( Cameralwissenschaften ), may be 
recommended to the economist. The first- 
mentioned of these has been translated by 
Prince-Smith, under the title of a System of 
Political Economy (1844). It is enriched 
with notes derived from Hagen’s other writings 
and from his lectures, and by additions to the 
text which the author himself contributed. It 
ia divided into several inquiries, of which the 
third, relating to value, seems the most inter- 
esting. From one of the notes to this part (p. 
28), it appears that Hagen had made some 
advance towards the construction of what would 
now be called a “ demand schedule ” (Marshall) 
or Demand-curve. But the particular forinul© 
proposed by Hagen are fanciful. 

The general conception was employed by him 
in an interesting attempt to prove the expedi- 
ency of free trade by mathematical reasoning : 
DU Nothwendigkeit der Handelsfreiheit filr das 
Naturaleinkommen malhematisch nachgewiesen, 
1844. The argument appears to be vitiated by 
not including wages, as well as profits, in the 
measure of the advantage to the community. 

It may be worth alluding to the demonstration 
that, on the assumptions made, a slight degree 
of protection might produce a slight advantage, 
which turns into a disadvantage as the tariff' is 
increased. Considerable interest attaches to 
the criticism of Cournot’s theories of inter- 


national trade, in a note at the end cf the 
brochure, to which Cournot replies in his Prin- 
cipes of 1863. Hagen seems to fall short 
of Cournot with respect to the assumption 
above indicated ; but to have the advantage in 
another respect. In estimating the change 
in the national revenue due to a new import 
(and mutatis mutandis a new export) Hagen 
takes account of the circumstance that the 
native labour displaced by the importation is 
apt to be employed in some other industry. 
He also professes to take account of the 
advantage which consumers of the imported 
commodity derive from a fall in its price. But, 
like Cournot, he misses the proper conception 
of Consumers’ Rent. 

Besides the two works mentioned, Hagen is alto 
the author of some articles in Ikitrdge mr Kunde 
Preussens , 1803-24 ; and of the following works: 
On Platina Coin (mentioned without date in the 
note to the System of Political Economy above 
referred to). — Observationes cecoiiomico-politicai in 
JSschinis dialogum qui Eryxias inscribitur, 1822. 
— Ueber Einrirhtung des Creditvereins von Outs - 
besitzem im Kbnigreich Bayern , 1 825. — Aufkldrung 
ueber das Sin ken des Werlhes des (Veldes ; aus dem 
Englischen, 1839. Of these writings none except 
the first-named and the works referred to in the 
text have come under the eye of the present writer. 
[Allgcvtcine Deutsche Biographic. — Article by 
Prof. Edgeworth on “International Values,” 
Economic Journal , vol. iv. p. 629.] r. T. x. 
HAIA. See Forestb, Medieval. 

HAINES, Richard (17th century), is said to 
have been a Sussex gentleman {Bread for the 
Poor , by Philo-Anglicus, 1678, p. 4); he waa 
evidently a royalist in his opinions, and speaks 
in one place (end of 1 England's Weal and Pros- 
perity) as if he were a member of parliament, 
but his name does not ap{>ear in the list* in 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary History. 

Haines wrote the following pamphlets, all very 
wimilar, to advocate his favourite remedies for 
social and economic evils : 

The Prevention of Poverty , or a Discourse qf 
the causes qf the Decay of Trade , etc., 1674.— 
Proposals for building in every County a Working- 
Alms House or Hospital , 1677 (reprinted in the 
Harlean Miscellany , 1810, vol. viii.) — Hem Lords , 
Hew Laws, or a discovery of a grand usurpation , 
etc., 1674. ( Matthew Caffin replied to this pam- 
phlet, Envy’s Bitterness corrected with the Rod f 
Shame), 1674 .—Provision for the Poor, etc., 1678. 
—A M odd qf Government for the Good of the Poor 
and Wealth of the Nation, 1678.— A Method of 
the Government for such Public Working- A lm- 
Houses as may be erected in every County for 
Imaging aU Idle Hands to Industry , U79.-~A 
Previat of some Proposals prepared to be offered to 
the Great Wisdom of the Nation, W9.— England's 
Weal and prosperity Proposed , 1681. 

His sovereign remedy for decrease of exports 
and increase of imports, for mendicancy and 
pauperism, was the erection of great factories, 
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locally governed and established by rates, where 
the unemployed poor, whom he computed at 
200,000, and even criminals, might be set to make 
linen or woollen cloth, for wages low enough to 
enable Eugland to undersell foreign goods. The 
plan is not very carefully thought out ; many of 
the difficulties which would arise being wholly 
overlooked. In the secoud pamphlet he mentions, 
without explanation, his invention of a plan by 
which “one man may turn fifty spinning wheels 
which shall serve a hundred persons to spin with 
at once ; so that the spinners shall have nothing 
to do but employ both hands to draw tire from 
the distaff" ; and also of 44 an eugiue by which 
fifty men may, without striking a stroke, beat as 
much hemp in one day as a hundred shall do in 
two days." E. <3. P. 

HALE, Sir Matthew (1609-1676), a native 
of Alderley in Gloucestershire, entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1629, and practised success- 
fully at the bar. Though decidedly royalist in 
views he took no active part in polities, even 
during the civil war, and accepted a judgeship 
from Cromwell in 1653. He represented 
Gloucestershire in the parliament of 1654, 
Oxford university in that of 1658, and 
Gloucestershire again in the convention parlia- 
ment which restored Charles II. in 1660. The 
same year he was made lord chief baron, and 
was knighted, and in 1671 he became lord 
chief justice. Ill-health induced him to resign 
this post early in 1676, and he died at the end 
of the year. 

In addition to several legal and scientific aud 
many religious works, Hale wrote Primitive 
Origination of Mankind , 1677, some chapters of 
which have been published Separately ns an Essay 
on Population, 1782, but are not very valuable ; 
De Smrrssionibua apud Anglos; The law of 
Hereditary Descents ; and Touching Provision for 
the Poor , printed in 1683. In this he summed up 
existing laws, pointed out their defects, and sug- 
gested remedies. As the only radical cure for 
mendicancy and poverty he proposed the establish- 
ment of workhouses, for which purpose parishes 
should be grouped in unions ; after their erection 
by means of the rates they were to become self- 
supporting — places of industrial education for 
children and of employment for the poor, especi- 
ally when other work was scarce. 

[Life and death qf Sir Matthew Hale, by Bishop 
Burnet, 1682. — Wood’s Athena} Oxonienses, 1817, 
vol. iii. — Memoirs qf the Life , Character , and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, by J. B. Williams, 
1835. — Did. of National Biography (this gives 
some of the dates one year later than the other 
accounts;. Campbell, in Lives of Chief Justices , 
dwells at length on Hale’s political position.] 

k. G. P. 

HALE, Nathan, LL.D. (1784-1863), was 
bora in W es Chain p ton, Mass., graduated at 
Williams College in 1804, and became a 
journalist and the editor of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser in 1614. He was among the first 
to encourage the construction of railways in 
New England. He wrote Remark* on the 

VO u It. 


Banks and Currency of the New England States , 
in which an Attempt is made to show the Public 
Benefits resulting from the System pursued by 
the Allied Banks of Boston , Boston, 1826, pp. 
40, in commendation of the Suffolk bank 
system. This was a system devised for the 
more prompt redemption of state bank bills — 
bills which were often depreciated in value, and 
regarded with suspicion in localities other than 
the place- of issue. This practice was intro- 
duced to a limited extent in Boston in 1813, 
but not fully developed until 1825. The work 
of assorting and returning the notes to the 
place of issue was finally undertaken by the 
Suffolk bank of Boston, from which this policy 
took its name. It was confined, however, to 
New England banks, but aided much in giving 
a sounder hanking administration. 

He also wrote The American System ; or the 
Efi'ects of High Duties on Imports designed for 
the encouragement of Domestic Industry , Boston, 
1828, pp. 56. He objected to extending the 
American system of high duties, and questioned 
the expediency of a warehousing system. It is 
a strong argument, and is said to have done 
much to bring about the compromise tariff of 
1833. D. R. D. 

HALES, John (16th century), was connected 
with the well-known Kentish family. He does 
not appear to have been at any university, but 
ho was a man of wide and varied learning, and 
founded the grammar school at Coventry. He 
was clerk of the Hanaper, reign of Edward 
VI., and sat for a time in parliament as member 
for Preston. The chief economic interest con- 
nected with him is due to the active part he 
took in the commission on enclosures in 1548. 
His elaborate defence of himself and some other 
papers have been recently printed in full (Dis- 
course of Common Weal, Introduction), and 
amplify the information in the extracts given 
by Strype. 

Recently good reason has been shown for attri- 
buting to Hales the well-known Examination qf 
Complaints of which W. S. churned to be the author. 
Miss Larnond has shown that during his life he 
was regarded by some people as its author, and 
has adduced strong reasons from internal evidence 
in support of this view. Since she published her 
essay ( English Historical Review, April 1891), it 
has received general acceptance. The fall evidence^ 
with many biographical details, will be found in 
her edition of the dialogue published in 1893 
under the title A Discourse of the Common Weal 
qf thys Realm of England . 

If this view be correct it at once appears that 
Hales was, as an economist, much ahead of con- 
temporary opinion. His views on the evils of a 
debased currency, on the balance of trade, on 
exclusive corporations, and on other subjects are 
extremely interesting. Hales may well get the 
credit of having expressed them well and clearly, 
though there seems to be some reason to believe 
that he had not thought out these opinions for 
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himself, but was chiefly the mouthpiece of Hugh 
Latimer (see Latimer). On the economics of the 
dialogue, compare the review of the discourse in the 
Economic Journal , December 1893. w. c. 

HALF-CROWN. English coin struck both 
in gold and silver, concurrently with the gold 
and silver crown pieces, of the same fineness 
and of proportionate weight to those coins respec- 
tively (see Crown). k. e. a. 

HALF-IMPERIAL (see Imperial). 

HALFPENNY. English coin, struck in 
silver, copper, and bronze. 


Silver Halfpenny : 


Reign. 


Weight j 
(grains). i 

Fineness, j 

Value. 

gf 

£ 

In silver 
025 line, at 
5s. tkl. an 
oz. 

In stand- 
ard silver j 
francs, * 
9i>0 tine, j 





d. 

franc. | 

Edward I. . 

1SOO 

11 

025 

1-512 

•146 ! 

III. . 

1SUU 

10 


1-375 

•133 i 

„ III. . 

\1S51\ 

0 


1-237 

•120 i 

Henry IV. 

[2415 

7-5 


1-031 

•099 

Edward IV. 

1W 

6 



•825 

•080 

j Henry Vlll. 

1527 i 

5 


*087 

•065 1 

| Edward VI. 

1552 

11 


1-512 

•146 

| Mary . 

1553: 

12 


1-050 

*159 

[ Elizabeth . . 

15001 

4 


'550 

1)53 ! 

„ . .mils- 75 


*516 

•049 ; 


Copper halfpence were first struck in Charles 
IL s reign, and bronze halfpence in 1860, on 
the first adoption of bronze coinage in England 
See Copper Money (England). F. e. a. 
HALF-SOVEREIGN. English gold coin. 


Reign. 

Year. 

a 

♦j 

5 . 

Weight j 
(grams). 

Fine- 

ness. 

Value ill 
gold 016-0 
fine, at 
£3:17:10* 
an oz. 



S. 



£ s. d. 

Heury VII. . 

2485 

10 

128*00 

994-8 

1 2 6* 

„ vin. 

2545 

j *> 

100*00 

916-6 

0 16 3 1 

.. VIU * * 

2545 

i „ 

06-00 


0 15 7 

Edward VI. . 

2549 

! „ 

84 625 


0 13 8 

i> VI. . 

1550 

! 12 

120*00 

991-8 

1 1 li 

»» VI. . . 

1551 

10 

87-25 

916-0 

0 14 2 

Elizabeth 

1558 

it 



0 14 2 

,i • . 

1001 


86-00 


0 13 11* 

George III. (and 



1 

** 


subsequently) . 

1817 

»i 

i 61-68 

ii 

0 10 0 


The value of the current half-sovereign in 
gold francs, 900 fine, is 12*61 fr. (see Pound 
Sterling) f. k. a. 


HALIFAX, Charles Montague, Earl of 
(1661-1715), the distinguished statesman and 
financier, was educated at Westminster School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with Sir Isaac 
Newton. Entering upon a political career, 
ho signed the invitation to the Prince of 
Orange, was returned to parliament for Malden, 
and sat in the convention. Quickly developing 
a remarkable talent for financial business, he 
was made, in 1691, one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, and called to the privy council. 
In December 1692 he proposed, in the House 
of Commons, to raise a million sterling by way 


of a loan. William III. required money for his 
wars ; the moneyed classes desired sounder in- 
vestments than bubble companies ; the landed 
proprietors were hard pressed by the weight of 
taxation, and some new financial expedient was 
necessary. Montague's loan bill was conse- 
quently accepted, and it passed both Houses 
without opposition. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of the national debt. “ By this memorable 
law, ’ ’ says M acaulay ( History of England ), ‘ 4 new 
duties were imposed on beer and other liquors. 
These duties were to be kept in the exchequt 
separate from all other receipts, and were to form 
a fund on the credit of which a million was to 
be raised by life annuities. As the annuitants 
dropped off, their annuities wore to be divided 
among the survivors, till the number of survivors 
was reduced to seven. After that time, whatever 
fell in was to go to the public. It was therefore 
certain that the 18th century would be far 
advanced before the debt would be finally 
extinguished ; and, in fact, long after King 
George the Third was on the throne, a few aged 
men were receiving large incomes from the state 
in return for a little money which had been ad- 
vanced to King William on their account whon 
they were children. The rate of interest was 
to be 10 per cent till the year 1700, and after 
that year 7 per cent." 

By the spring of 1694 it became again 
absolutely necessary to find some new mode of 
defraying the war charges. Three years before, 
William Paterson, an ingenious Scotsman, had 
propounded a plan for a national bank. The 
scheme was favourably regarded, but nothing 
was done. Montague, however, now furthered 
the plan, and engaged to carry it through 
the House of Commons, while Michael Godfrey, 
an upright and opulent merchant, agreed to 
manage the city. An approving vote was ob- 
tained from the committee of ways and means, 
and Montague introduced a bill whoso title 
gave rise to much comment and sarcasm. 

4 4 It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, 
which purported only to impose a new duty on 
tonnage for the benefit of such persons as should 
advance money towards carrying on the war, was 
really a bill creating the greatest commercial 
institution that the world had ever seen. The 
plan was that £1,200,000 should be borrowed 
by the government on what was then considered 
as the moderate interest of 8 per cent. In 
order to induce capitalists to advance tho money 
promptly on terms so favourable to the public, 
the subscribers were to be incorporated by tho 
name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. The corporation was to 
have no exclusive privilege, and was to be 
restricted from trading in anything but billi 
of exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges" 
(Macaulay’s England). In order, however, 
that the bank should not have the power over 
the national purse, a clause was inserted in the 
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act which inhibited the bank from advancing 
money to the crown without the authority of 
parliament. So popular was the scheme that 
the whole sum which the new corporation was 
bound to lend to the state was paid into the 
exchequer before the first instalment was due, 
and the Bank of England was successfully 
launched upon its career. 

Montague was now such an acknowledged 
master of finance that in 1(594 he was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer. In the ensuing 
year ho carried out his plan for re-coining the 
money of the kingdom. The new currency was 
to be of the old standard both in weight and 
fineness ; all the new pieces were to be milled ; 
the loss on the clipped pieces was to be borne 
by the public ; a time was fixed after which no 
clipped money was to pass, except in payments 
to the Government ; and a still later time was 
fixed after which no clipped money was to pass 
at all. The scheme was earned ; Newton was 
appointed warden of the mint : find to meet 
the loss on the coinage a tax on windows was 
imposed instead of that obnoxious impost the 
Heaktu-monky. In 1696, however, thegeneral 
distress and monetary confusion throughout the 
country were such that Montague introduced 
the system of Exchequer Bills (<7.1?.). He 
had already succeeded in engrafting on Harley's 
Land Bank Bill a clause which empowered the 
government to issue negotiable paper, bearing 
interest at the rate of threepence per day on one 
hundred pounds. Accordingly, exchequer bills 
drawn for various amounts from a hundred 
pounds down to five pounds, were now issued, 
and rapidly distributed over the kingdom. 
Montague also projected the scheme for a 
general fund, which gave rise to the sinking 
fund, afterwards established by Sir Robert 
Walpole. He further devised a method to 
raise the sinking credit of the Bank of England 
by a second subscription, and his general mort- 
gage plan was warmly welcomed. The authority 
which the chancellor of the exchequer now 
wielded in financial matters was unprecedented, 
and lie was publicly thanked by the House of 
Commons. In 1697 he became premier, but, 
owing to his vanity and arrogance, his popularity 
began to wane, and he was obliged to accept the 
auditorship of the exchequer, and to withdraw 
from the House of Commons with the title of 
Baron Halifax. In 1698 ho founded a new 
East India Company, in the interests of greater 
freedom of trade, and to diminish the power 
and monopoly of the old company, but both 
institutions were eventually consolidated in 
1708, under the title of “ The United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies. ” The Commons impeached Lord Halifax 
for breach of trust in 1701, and again in 1703, 
but the Lords threw out the articles. In 1700 
Halifax took a leading part in negotiating the 
union with Scotland. On the do&th of Queen 


Anne he was appointed one of the council of 
regency, and when George I. took possession of 
the throne he was created Earl of Halifax, and 
became first commissioner. Disappointed at 
not becoming lord high treasurer, be intrigued 
with the tory leaders, but his schemes and his 
life ended suddenly on the 19th May 1715. 

[Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. — Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Walpole and Marlborough. — Life 
and Works of the Karl of Halifax , 1715. — 
Macaulay’s History of England . — Thorold Rogers, 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England , 1887.] 

o. B. s. 

IIALL, Charles, M.D. (1745 ?- 1825 ?) 
author of The Effects of Civilisation in European 
States, London, 1805, republished in J. M. 
Morgan’s Phoenix Library, 1850. After a 
general view of the ills of society, which anti- 
cipates Henry George and the later socialists, 
wherein landed property is stated to be “ the 
basis, source, and substance of all wealth,” into 
whicli “all must be resolved,” it is curious to 
find the remedies advocated are the abolition of 
primogeniture and the repression or at least 
the severe taxation, of “refined manufactures.” 
Hall afterwards, however, suggests a form of 
state ownership of the land, coupled with indi- 
vidual ownership of the produce. In Morgan’s 
Hampden in the 19th Century, London, 1850, 
Hall is mentioned as having died in the Fled 
prison at eighty. “His conversation was pai- 
tieularly animated and intelligent.” Hall states 
that his experience as a doctor led him to con- 
sider the sufferings of the poor. He writes from 
Tavistock. Much stress is laid on the importance 
of Hall’s book, as anticipating the later socialists, 
by Anton Menger, who, in his Recht auf den 
vollen Arbeitsertrag , 2nd ed., 1891, devotes 
a section, pp. 57-60, to an analysis of its argu- 
ments. 

[Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxiv. 
p. 60.] H. E. E. 

HALL, VAN. See Van Hall. 

HALL-MARKING. Hall-marks are impres- 
sions made at a public assay office upon gold 
and silver wares to indicate the fineness of the 
metal of which they are composed. 

Hall-marking was first introduced in the 
year 1300, when, at the instigation of the 
English Gild of Gold and Silver Smiths, the 
system was enforced by Royal Command, and 
by the provisions of Stat. 3, cap. 80, of Ed. I. 
it was necessary to impress upon each piece of 
plate assayed the effigy of a leopard or a lion’s 
head crowned. This was called the kings 
mark . A second mark, known as the maker's 
mark, was added in 1363 (37 Ed. III., cap. 7) ; 
and subsequently a third was introduced called 
the assay ers mark or year letter , consisting of 
a letter of an alphabet used for each year ; 
when one type of letter was exhausted anothei 
was adopted. This system of indicating the 
date is still in use. 
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The marks used in England in recent times 
are five in nuralier. 

1. The m akers mark , the initials of the 
maker's name. 

2. The standard mark , or mark to indicate 
the fineness of the metal. 

For gold wares this is as follows : — 


For gold 22 carats fine — 22 surmounted by a crown. 

n 18 ,» 18 »t >» 

n 15 15 and *625. 

„ 12 „ 12 and -5. 

„ 9 ,, 9 and *375. 


For silver wares as follows : — 


For silver 11 or. J dwt. Hne^ j or m „ on 

„ 11 oz - 1® .. for 858-S flue— Britannia. 


8. The mark of the assay office . 

For London — a leopard's head. 

„ Birmingham— an anchor. 

„ Sheffield— a crown. 

„ Chester — a dagger and three wheat sheaves. 

„ Exeter— a castle with three towers. 

„ Newcastle— three castles. 

„ Edinburgh— a castle. 

„ Glasgow— a tree, a fish, and a bell. 

„ Dublin — Hibernia. 

4 . The year letter or date mark (described 
above). 

5. The duty mark , the head of the reigning 
sovereign. This mark, which was introduced 
in 1784, and was continued till the early part 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, is not now used. 

Report of Select Committee on Hall-marking 
with proceedings, evidence, and appendix of acts, 
etc., 3878 (House of Commons, 328). f. e. a. 

HALLER, Kakl Ludwig von (1768-1854), 
born in Bern, entered the State Office ( Staats 
Kanzlei) of the republic of Bern at the early age 
of sixteen, and was wont to congratulate him- 
self on having never attended the lectures of a 
university, “as he was thus obliged to think 
for himself." He was sent as secretary on 
several foreign missions, and after the occupation 
of Bern by the French republican armies, was 
admitted into the Austrian civil service. 
Appointed professor of law in the academy of 
Bern in 1806, and member of the sovereign 
council in 1814, he was compelled to resign his 
professorship in 1817, when he became a Roman 
Catholic ; up to the year 1830 he chiefly lived 
in Paris, writing in legitimist papers and living 
amongst the reaetionaiy society of the French 
metropolis. After the revolution of 1830, he 
returned to Switzerland and resided in Soleure, 
where he died in 1854. 

In 1808 he published his Handbuch der allge • 
meinen Staatenkunde which may be considered 
as the kernel of his large work : Bestauration 
der Staatsurissenscha/t oder Theorie des natilrlich • 
geselligen Zustands der Chimare des kUnstlieh - 
bUrgerlichcn entgegengesetzt (Winterthur, 6 vols., 
1820) of which he himself wrote an (incomplete) 
French translation under the title of Restaur a- 
turn de la Science Politique ou Theorie de Vital 
social naturel oppose A la fiction d’un itat civil 
factice (Lyons, 8 vols., 1880) in which he shows 


himself a warm admirer of the Middle A gel 
and an uncompromising opponent of the theory 
of the social contract and of constitutional 
government. The heading of the 13th chapter 
of vol. i. strikes the keynote of his doctrine : 
Natiirliche Ueberlcgenheit ist der Orund aller 
Hcrrschaft, Bediirfniss der Grund aller Abh&ng • 
igkeil und JDienstharkeit (Natural Superiority 
is the Basis of all Sovereignty, Want the Basis 
of every State of Dependence and Subjection). 
The domination of the strongest is for him the 
universal law of nature. He is essentially a 
writer on political subjects ; but he deals in 
vol. ii. with economic questions, still always in 
the light of his mediaeval leanings. Ownership 
in land (ii pp. 36-60) is a natural institution. 
The prince ought to live on his private income ; 
if taxes are needed, they ought to be demanded, 
but always freely granted. The property and 
disposal of the proceeds of taxation belong 
to the prince, if not otherwise specified at the 
time they granted. Taxes may be in- 
finitely varied ; a perfect proportional equality is 
impossible to reach. All have their faults ; the 
best are those which come nearest to voluntary 
contributions (pp. 272-354) ; the foundation 
of charitable, scientific, and literary institu- 
tions is the outcome of moral duty ; it has no 
compulsory and imperative character. It is 
dangerous to make them completely the prince's 
affair ; they are often best provided for by 
private individuals or associations (pp. 359-366), 

[For a critical account of Haller, see Mohl, 
Geschichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften , 
ii. pp. 529-560 and Zeitschrift far Staatswissen - 
schaft, Tiibingen, 1870, vol. xxvi. pp. 93-105 ; as 
also Roscher, Gesch. der NaL Oek pp. 779-788.] 

K. ca. 

HALLEY, Edmund, LL.D., F.R.S. (1650- 
1742), the well-known astronomer, author of 
numerous astronomical and mathematical works, 
was the inventor of life tables of mortality. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1 678, 
and became its secretary in 1713 ; was appointed 
Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford in 1708, 
and astronomer-royal in 1721. He was the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, in the publication 
of whose Principia he took an important part. 

Halley’s Tables of Mortality from Observations 
made at Breslau, read before the Royal Society in 
1692, and published in the same year in the Phil. 
Trans., No. 196, though they passed unnoticed at 
the time, except perhaps in Germany, served at a 
pattern for future calculators. They have been 
reprinted in vol. xviii. of the Assurance Magazine. 
“ They show the annual movement of a population, 
the probability of survivorship, the average dura* 
tion of one or more lives and the money values 
depending thereon " ( Assurance Magazine , vol, vi. 
p. 138). [Walford, Insurance Cyclopaedia. — Diet, 
of National Biography , — Graetzer, JL Hatley und 
Caspar Neumann , 1883. — Lal&nde, Preface HU - 
torique auz Tables de Halley, 1759. -Delisle’i 
Lettres sur Its Tables de Halley, 1749.—* R. Boeckh 
Halley ale Statisliker , 1893.] «. a r. 
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HAMBURG, Bank of. See Banks. 

HAMILTON, Alexander (1767-1804), was 
born in Nevis, West Indies. At the age of 
fifteen he was sent to New York to be educated. 
He sided with the colonists in the dispute with 
the mother country, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis, and soon by his activity and 
vigorous writing attracted the attention of the 
older leaders. Hamilton was entrusted with 
responsible positions, and from 1776 to 1781 
served as aide-de-camp on Washington’s staff. 
Although occupied with military and political 
duties, he found time at this period to read 
widely in history, political economy, and 
finance. His notebooks and letters display 
a wonderful comprehension of financial prob- 
lems, generally to be obtained only by actual 
experience. In 1781 he entered upon the study 
of the law, and was appointed continental 
receiver of taxes for New York. During 1782- 
1783 he was member of Congress, and wrote a 
Report on the Import Duty, 16th Dec. 1782, 
works, ed. 1861, voh ii. 213-223. Hamilton 
recognised the weakness of the existing form of 
government, and laboured earnestly to secure 
the establishment of a strongly centralised 
government, through the convention of 1787. 
To secure the adoption of the constitution he 
co-operated with Madison and Jay in writing 
the Federalist Upon the establishment of the 
present form of government in 1789, he was 
selected, at the age of thirty- two, by President 
Washington, to take charge of and organise as 
secretary the treasury department Rarely 
has any financier had so many difficult prob- 
lems presented to him to be solved in so brief 
a period. Among his many reports the five 
following are most important: Public Credit, 
9th Jan. 1790 ; National Bank, 13th Dec. 
1790; Establishment of a Mint, 28th Jan. 
1791 ; Encouragement and Protection of Manu- 
factures, 5th Dec., 1791 ; and Public Credit 
16th Jan., 1795. These are found in J. C. 
Hamilton’s ed., New York, 1851, vol. iii. ; H. 
C. Lodge’s ed., New York, 1885, voL ii. 
Finance and Taxation ; vol. iii. Finance, 
Taxation, and Commercial Relations ; and in 
American State Papers , vol. i. The first four 
were issued in a period of less than two years. 
Besides these reports, Hamilton wrote many 
others, to be found in the above volumes. All 
of Hamilton’s writings relate to concrete and 
practical questions of government policy. His 
state papers are regarded as the ablest issued 
from the treasury department, showing a re- 
markable genius in the treatment of finance. 
As he left, however, no systematio treatise from 
which his final conclusions may be judged, there 
has grown up since Hamilton's time a consider- 
able divergence of opinion oonceming his real 
views as to political economy. He differed 
from R. Morris as to the adoption of a money unit 
of account for the new coinage, favouring the 


dollar instead of the pohnd or any proportion- 
ate part. Although he preferred gold to silver, 
as more stable, yet, under existing circum- 
stances, he did not regard it wise to contract 
the quantity of circulating medium, and conse- 
quently favoured bi-metallism. In advising 
the current ratio of one to fifteen, he did not 
perceive the influence then at work to lower the 
value of gold, and consequently underestimated 
silver. He advised a moderate seignorage. 
He was convinced of the advantages of a * 4 full 
circulation,” and offered this as one of the 
reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank. The active capital would be augmented 
through the operation of credit. This advan- 
tage also strengthened his conclusions as to 
funding the debt. Stock would pass current 
as specie. Although he favoured bank notes, 
he opposed treasury notes ; his condemnation 
of the latter was in words often quoted : “The 
wisdom of the government will be shown in 
never trusting itself with the use of so seductive 
and dangerous an experiment. In times of 
tranquillity it might have no ill consequence, 
it might even perhaps be managed in a way pro- 
ductive of good, but in great and trying 
emergencies there is almost a moral certainty of 
its becoming mischievous. If it should n ot even 
be carried so far as to be rendered an absolute 
bubble, it would at least be likely to be extended 
to a degree which would occasion an inflated and 
artificial state of things incompatible with the 
regular and prosperous course of the political 
economy.” In advising protective tariff duties, 
Hamilton argued largely from political con- 
siderations. He saw the necessity of immedi- 
ately strengthening the general government 
His economic arguments are as follows : Manu- 
facturing establishments not only occasion a 
positive augmentation of the produce and 
revenue of the society, but they contribute 
essentially to render them greater than they 
could possibly be without such establishments. 
This follows because it occasions and affords 
opportunity for the division of labour, an 
extensive use of machinery, employment to 
classes, such as women and children, not 
generally employed, emigration from foreign 
countries, greater scope for diversity of talents, 
and securing a more steady demand for the 
surplus produce of the soil. Hamilton does 
not state definitely that these considerations 
should be controlling factors if it were possible 
to procure from abroad, on good terms, all the 
fabrics which it may need. He found nowhere 
a perfect liberty to industry and commerce— 
expediency, therefore, must be the principle of 
action for the United States. He did not 
believe that industry, if left to itself, would 
flow in the most profitable channel, for custom 
was a powerful influence. Hamilton was an 
active federalist, and, in the cabinet, opposed 
the influence of Jefferson. He resigned 31st 
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January 1796, and returned to the practice of 
the law in New York. He still remained an ad- 
viser of President Washington, and frequently 
engaged in political discussions. For two 
years he held the position of Inspector-General 
of the army. In 1804 he engaged in a bitter 
political controversy with Burr, who challenged 
him, and Hamilton was mortally wounded in 
-the duel fought 11th July 1804. 

[For Hamilton’s financial administration, see bis 
Works referred to, also Life of Alexander Hamilton 
by John T. Morse, jun., Boston, 1876, vol. i. ch. 
viii.-xi. — Alexander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Boston, 1882, ch. v. — For complete biblio- 
graphy, see Bibliotheca Hamiltoniana, by P. L. 
Ford, New York, 1886.] D. R. D. 

HAMILTON, Robert, LL.D. (1743-1829). 
He studied at Edinburgh, making unusual pro- 
gress in mathematics under Matthew Stewart, 
but, though desirous of a literary career, was 
obliged to enter a bank in order to obtain a 
knowledge of business, and afterwards to take 
charge of a paper-mill. In 1769, however, he 
became rector of the academy at Perth, and 
in 1779 professor of natural philosophy in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. By a private 
arrangement he taught the mathematical classes 
instead of his own, and in 1817 obtained the 
chair of mathematics, which he held until his 
death. 

Besides some mathematical text-books Hamilton 
wrote an Introduction to Merchandise , 1777 ; 
three essays on Peace and War , 1790, Govern - 
ment, and the Management of the Poor, 1822 ; 
which show enlightened views on economic sub- 
jects, e.g. bounties, taxes on necessaries, and poor- 
relief, but a somewhat limited grasp of political 
matters ; and an Inquiry concerning the Rise and 
Progress , the Redemption and present State , and 
the Management of the National Debt of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1813, on which his fame 
chiefly rests. He was the first not to discover, 
but successfully to expose, the fallacy underlying 
Pitt's sinking fund ; he proved that “ the excess 
of revenue above expenditure is the only real sink- 
ing fund by which public debt can be discharged,” 
and he showed that the existing system was not 
merely useless, but actually harmful, entailing a high 
rate of interest and increased cost of management. 
The Progress of Society, 1830, a posthumous 
publication, treats in simple language of the 
theories of political economy ; the chapters, for 
example, on value and price are of considerable 
merit. 

[Memoir prefixed to Progress of Society . — 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen . — Dictionary of National Biography . — 
M‘Culloch, Literature of Pol . Economy.] 

e. a. P. 

HANAPER. An ancient office or depart- 
ment of the chancery, so called from the 
hamper (hanaperium) in which certain records 
were deposited (op. Petty Bag). It was the 
duty of the clerk of the hanaper to take account 
of all patents, commissions, and grants under 


the great seal, and to collect and administef 
the fees arising from the same. The office was 
abolished in 1842. 

[S. R. Scargill-Bird, A Guide to the Public 
Records, 1891.] a. e. s. 

HANCOCK, William Neilson (1 820-1888), 
was the son of Lord Lurgan’s land-agent, and 
was born at Lisburn, county Antrim. He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1844, was Whately 
professor of political economy at Dublin Uni- 
versity from 1846 to 1851, and professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, from 1849 to 1853. From 
1851 to 1853 he was secretary to the Dublin 
University Commission, in 1854 to the Endowed 
Schools of Ireland Commission, and later to 
several other commissions on Irish subjects. 
From 1855 to 1866 with a year’s interval he 
was clerk of the custody of papers in matters 
of idiots and lunatics in the Court of Chancery, 
and in 1882 he became clerk of the crown and 
hanaper. He was the chief founder of the 
Dublin Statistical Society, 1847, and of the 
Belfast Social Inquiry Society, 1851. Through- 
out his active life he put forward his economic 
and social opinions in writing in the form of 
articles or pamphlets, all marked by knowledge, 
discernment, and impartiality. 

Hancock’s works are: The Tenant-right of 
Ulster considered economically , 1845. — Impedi- 
ments to the Prosjyerity of Ireland, published 
1850. — What are the causes <f the Prosperous 
Agriculture of the Lothians of Scotland 1 and. 
What are the causes of the distressed state of the 
Highlands of Scotland t 1852, all aim at proving, 
either directly or by comparison with Scotland, 
that Irish agricultural distress was due not to the 
race, religion, perversity, or ignorance of the Irish 
peasant, but to defective land -laws, and mainly to 
the want of some equivalent to the Ulster tenant- 
right. — Three Lectures on the Questions, Should 
the Principles of Political Economy be disregarded 
at the present Crisis J and if not , Ilow can they be 
applied towards the discovery of Measures of Relief l 
1847, discuss the potato famine, deprecating the 
artificial lowering of prices, and advocating a uniform 
system of relief in money. — The Report on the 
supposed progressive decline of Irish Prosperity . 
1863, brought forward various statistics to disprove 
such decline, and attributed the increase of 
emigration to older and deeper-rooted causes than 
the potato famine. — The question, Is there really 
a want of Capital in Ireland 1 1851 (see Prosperous 
Agriculture in the Lothians, p. 16), be answered 
in the negative. — His Duties of the Public with 
regard to Charitable Savings Banks , 1852, and 
The Present State of the Savings Bank Question, 
1855, exposed, by au Irish example, the evils of 
the existiug system, which allowed limited liability 
and minimised responsibility by dividing it between 
government and the managers ; and advised the 
abolition of charitable in favour of government 
or private joint-stock banks. — He also wrote an 
article on Local Government and Taxation, Ireland , 
1876, and edited the first two volumes of the 
Ancient Laws qf Ireland , 1866. — In some un* 
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published essays he treated of The Use of the 
Doctrine of Jjiissez- Fairs in investigating the 
Economic Resources of Ireland, 1847, in which lie 
recommended the alteration of such laws as inter- 
fered with economic development ; and of The 
Workhouse as a mode of Relief for Widows and 
Orphans , 1855, in which he^dvocated the boarding- 
out system and outdoor relief for these classes of 
the poor. 

[Aietnoir by J. K. Ingram, LL. I). , unpublished, 
read before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland. — Dublin University Calendar. 
— Belfast Queen* s College Calendar .] e. g. v. 

HANDICRAFT. See Home Industries. 

HANDSAL. See Auncel. 

HANSARDS. One of the English names for 
merchants of the Hanseatic League, Easter- 
lings being the other. Hansard appears as 
an English surname in 1254. (Mat. Laris, v. 
427). k. H. 

[The honourable connection of the Hansard 
family of printers with' the publication of parlia- 
mentary debates need not be commented on 
here.] 

HANSE OF LONDON. This hanse, which 
had no organic connection with the Hanseatic 
League, was an association for foreign commerce 
consisting originally of merchants of Flemish 
towns. It was established for the promotion 
and security of trade l>e tween Flanders and 
England. It is a well-known fact that Flanders 
was dependent upon England for her supply of 
wool ; the Libell of English e Policye says — 

By draping of oure wolle in substaunce 
Liven her comons, this is her govcrnauuce. 
Hence it was natural that a society or league 
should be formed in Flanders for the protection 
of her trade with England. As its chief seat 
or centre of commerce was in London, it was 
called hansa Londonierms ; other names applied 
to it were hansa Flandrensis and “ the seven- 
teen towns.” Little is known concerning the 
origin of the association. Though not clearly 
mentioned before 1240, it seems to have been 
formed in the second half of the 12th century 
by seventeen towns of Flanders, — Bruges, 
Ypres, Lille, Damme, Ardenbtirg, etc. There 
is some evidence that a small hanse at 
Bruges was its original nucleus or starting- 
point. In the 13th century the number of 
towns connected with the hanse of London was 
gradually increased, though the old name, les 
dix-sept villcs , was retained. Bourquelot gives 
a list of fifty-six such towns, many of which 
were in Hainault and North France,— Ghent, 
Douai, Arras, Cambrai, Abbeville, St Omer, 
Beauvais, Caen, Troyes, Amiens, Rheims, etc. 

The hanse of London had the monopoly of 
commerce with England. Its officers could 
seize the property of any of their countrymen 
of Flanders, not belonging to the society, who 
undertook to trade in England. Besides exer- 
cising this monopoly, the hanse protected its 
members against dishonest dealings ; they 


oeased to have commercial intercourse with any 
Englishman who had been guilty of fraud in 
selling wares, or who had acted unjustly toward 
any one of them. They also traded at the 
great fairs of Champagne (see Medieval 
Fairs) ; the prosperity of these marts was, in 
fact, largely dependent upon the hanse of 
London. 

Concerning the organisation of the society, 
the information furnished by its statutes and by 
other sources is meagre. Its chief officer, “the 
count of the hanse,” was elected by the 
merchants of Bruges. He presided over its 
meetings and courts, and was assisted by the 
standard-bearer, scildraca , who was generally 
a merchant of Ypres. These two officers also 
acted as treasurers. The statutes mention, 
moreover, a clerk, or secretary, and inrentores, 
or arbitri. The inventores were judgment- 
finders or judges who tried cases falling within 
the jurisdiction of the hanse ; eight of these 
judicial delegates came from Bruges, four from 
Ypres, and one or two from each of the other 
towns of the league. 

New members were admitted at Bruges and 
in England. To gain admittance a person had 
to pay an entrance fee, the amount of which 
varied according as the applicant was the son 
of a member or not. Most artisans and retail 
dealers were excluded from membership, especi- 
ally weavers, fullers, shearers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, wool -beaters, dyers “who dye with 
their own hands and have blue nails,” skinners 
“who work with their hands,” tinkers “who 
go crying through the streets,” cheesemongers, 
buttennongers, and all who sell by the pound. 
Such persons could become members only by 
renouncing their craft or trade, and then, after 
waiting a year and a day, by paying a high 
entrance fee. They were, moreover, required 
to bring a certificate from their town showing 
that they had been admitted to its cariias , or 
mercantile brotherhood, on payment of the fee 
required by the municipal authorities. The 
hanse was evidently made up mainly of whole- 
sale dealers, though some prosperous craftsmen 
seem to have obtained admission. 

There was a close connection between the 
hanse and the towns to which its merchants 
belonged. The higher municipal officers had 
to be members of the society ; and before being 
admitted into the hanse, a person had to join 
the mercantile gild of his town. Hence the 
hanse of London may be regarded as a loose 
municipal league, as well as a society of 
merchants. 

The count of Flanders seems to have exercised 
no direct supervision or authority over the 
hanse ; but, in some cases, there was probably 
an appeal from the decisions of its court to a 
superior commercial tribunal of Flanders con- 
sisting of delegates from five important towns. 

The exact date of its dissolution iB shrouded 
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in as much obscurity as that of its creation. 
It still flourished in 1349. There seem, how- 
ever, to be no references to it in the second half 
of the 14th century, and in 1426 the town 
authorities of Bruges stated that the regulations 
of the hanse had long been in abeyance. Its 
period of life thus covered about two hundred 
years. 

[The best account of the hanse of London will 
be found in Carl Koeh lie’s Hansgrafenaint , 1893, 
pp. 205-245. — See also Bourquelot, Foires de 
Champagne, 1865, vol. i. pp. 134-139. — Varen- 
bergh, Bistoire des Relations dipiimatiques entre la 
Flandre et V A nglcterre 1 874, pp. 1 45- 1 55. — Hegel, 
Stadte und Gilden dcr germanischcn V Hiker, 1891, 
vol. ii. pp. 185-188. — Ashley, James and Philip 
van Artevelde, 1883, pp. 17*20, 141.] c. or. 

HANSE TOWNS. The number of towns 
which belonged for a longer or shorter time 
to the Hanseatic League is uncertain, as the 
merchants carefully abstained from furnishing 
complete details, and the names must be gleaned 
from records. In documents which mention a 
considerable number, the classification is geo- 
graphical. The treaty, for example, with King 
Slagnus in 1372 (Recesse, ii. 45), though it 
omits the Westphalian towns, ranges the others 
under the headings : Civitates JUaritimce ; Ciri- 
tates Livonue, Prussice, de AfariAustrali (Zuyder 
Zee), Zelandice , Hollandice , Gelriie (Guelders). 
It is usually stated that the towns in the 14 th 
century were divided into three groups or 
circles (see Hanseatic League, p. 283). 

The following list of 115 is founded on one in 
the Hansische Qeschichtsbl&tler for 1871, collated 
with the Hanseatic map in Prof. Droysen’s His- 
torical Atlas and other lists, and the results have 
also been compared with the names of the towns 
represented at the various Diets up to 1476. 
These appear, a few at a time, in the official 
Recesse, and form an absolute test of the right of 
a town to a place on the roll. Those which are 
now for the firet time added on this authority are 
marked with an asterisk. 


Amsterdam 

Anklam 

•Arnemuiden 

Arnheim 

Aschersleben 

•Barth 

Berlin 

Bielefeld 

Bolsward 

Brandenburg 

Brstmsbeig 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Briel 

Brunswick 
Buxtehude 
Cologne (Kdln 

Cracow 
Danzig 
•Demxuiu 
Deventer 
Dordrecht 
Dor pat 
Dortmund 
Duisburg 
limbeck 
gibing 


El burg 
Emmerich 
•Enkhuizen 
•Fellin 

Frankfurt a. d. 
Oardelegen 
Golluow 
Ooslar 
Gottingen 
Greifswald 
Grimmen 
Groningen 
Guben 
Halberstadt 
Halle 
Hameln 
Hamburg 
Hamm 
Hanover 
Harderwyk 
Haaselt 
Helrnstedt 
Herford 
Hildeaheim 
•Hindoloopen 
Hempen 
Kiel 

Koeafdd 


•Kokenhusen 

Kolberg 

Kdln a. d. Spree 
Konigxberg 
Kulra 
Leingo 
•Lemaal 
Lippstadt 
Loitz 
Lttbeck 
Ltineburg 
Magdeburg 
Middelburg 
Mi u den 
Mtinster 
Nordheim 
Nymwegen 
Osnabrlick 
Owterburg 
Osterode 
Paderborn 
Pernau 
guedlinburg 

Riga 

Roennonde 

Rostock 

BUgenwalde 


Salzwedel 

Tangermtinde 

Wernlgorode 

Seehauaen 

Thiel 

Weael 

SO0Ht 

Thorn 

•Wieringen 

Soltboiuel 

Treptow 

Tri usees 

MVindau 

Stade 

Wisby 

Stargard 

Uelzeu 

Wiainar 

Staveren 

Unna 

* Wbluiar 

Stendal 

Utrecht 

Ziorixee 

Stettin 

Venlo. 

Zutphen 

Stolpe 

Stralsund 

Warburg 

•Wendeu 

Zwolle 


Kneiphof, though only one of the quarters of 
Kduigsberg, was separately represented at more 
than one diet ut which a representative of IvouiKs- 
berg was also present. It cannot, however, be 
included in a list of towns. 

Official documents give good reason for believ- 
ing that the following were also Hanse Towns : 

Erfurt Kalmar Pritzwalk 

(Jreiifenberg Kyritz Werben 

Havel berg Kurd hausen 

Hoxter Terleberg 

Many other towns are mentioned in the Recesse in 
a way which shows that they were in some degree 
connected with the Hansa ; but it is not possible 
to give a satisfactory list of them. 

The Kontor towns were : 


Bergen Bruges London Novgorod 


To these may be added the following, in which the 
Hansa either had smaller factories or special 
privileges : 


Antwerp 

Arden burg 

Boston 

Bristol 

Copenhagen 

Damme 

Dinant 

Falsterbo 

Plena burg 

Ghent 


Helslngborg 

HelKingiir 

Hull 

Ipawick 

Kowno 

Lisbon 

Lynn 

Mai mb 

Norwich 

Pleskow 


Roeskilde 

Skanor 

Stockholm 

Svendborg 

Warberg (Sweden) 

Yarmouth 

York 

Ypres 


This list could be much extended, but the question 
of inclusion or exclusion is one of degree, as the 
league had dealings far and wide. R. H. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE. An association of 
Gennan towns which, during the 18th and 
14th centuries, secured the entire trade of 
the countries surrounding the Baltic, exerting 
their produce to Germany, England, and the 
marts of western Europe, and carrying back 
the manufactured goods of the west and the 
specd&l products of warmer climates. 

The word hansa is of Mceso- Gothic origin! 
and denotes an association of a militant 
character ; it also appears in early documents 
in the sense of a payment (Bans, Urk ., i. No. 
33). In 1266 the Hamburg merchants were 
allowed to have hansam suam . . . per totum 
regnum by Henry III. ; but the expression 
mercatores de hansa Almanice first occurs as a 
designation of the famous league in the agree- 
ment of June 1282 with the city of London, 
now in the archives of Ltibeck. 

Monopoly was the watchword of the Hanse- 
atica from beginning to end of their career ; 
but while their policy enabled them, in the 
infancy of the European nations, to *f l fn*TT 
wealth and gain power, their blind adherenos 
to the same aims and methods in face of the 
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discoveries, new economic views, and developed 
political life of the 16th century, led to the 
final destruction of their organisation. 

No date can bo assigned for the first begin- 
nings of the Hanso. No charter or treaty 
exists to which historians can ]>oint as a 
foundation statute until the year 1367, though, 
as the Hansa had at that date become the 
political arbiter of northern Europe, the 
deficiency is not due to the absence of strong 
bonds of association at a much earlier period. 

There were anomalies in the position of the 
Hansa. As a power it treated on even terms 
with princes ; it was also a secret society. On 
paper it was the obsequious servant of the 
German emperor ; but, conscious of the weak- 
ness of the central authority, then wasting its 
strength in Italy, the league never condescended 
to obey the imperial decrees, and indeed was 
itself a standing contravention of the Golden 
Bull of 1 356, which forbade all such associations. 
It could raise fleets and armies— one of twelve 
thousand men is spoken of— and levy large war- 
contributions, but it never permitted a complete 
list to be given of the towns which it included. 
It sufficed that the Hansa should know its own 
aims and methods, and it was best that its 
outlying members should not be too surely 
recognised by those who held them individually 
in their power. The Hansa assumed an absolute 
sway over its members, beheading the four 
burgomasters of Halberstadt in 1425 (Conti* i. 
Chron. Bngelhus ., Leibnitz, iL p. 84), and 
almost ruining those towns which, like Bruns- 
wick in 1375 (Hccesse, ii. No. 93), were for a 
time expelled ; or, like Bremen in 1285 (Rec., i. 
84, § 2), unhansed themselves ; yet it had no 
visible executive. 

Some of the earliest traces of that which was 
destined to become the Hansa are found in 
England, though in reality the league sprang 
from two centres of growth— the Cologne trade 
with England and the Liibeck trade with the 
Baltic. 

The calling of a merchant in the 13tb and 
earlier centuries required physical courage and 
endurance. Medieval traders travelled with their 
goods, and were regarded, in foreign countries, 
with a jealousy largely due to their persistent 
attempts to work outside the towns and enter into 
direct commercial communication with producers, 
thus carrying away with them the profits which, 
had they traded under municipal restrictions, 
would have accrued to the native merchant This 
was not only an English feeling ; its counterpart 
was found abroad, and it was a cardinal point in 
the policy of the Hansa to euforce far stricter 
limitations on Euglish merchants on the continent 
than those which, in spite of the Carta Mercatoria 
of 1303, were imposed on ordiu&ry foreign mer- 
chants in England up to the middle of the 14th 
eentury. Partnerships between foreign merchants 
and its own members were absolutely forbidden 
by the Hansa, and the celibacy to which the 


Kontor and factory agents were hound was intended 
to prevent the growth of family agencies. 

Usually a foreign merchant had to pay much 
higher customs dues than a native. He had to 
buy, or combine to buy, from rulers the right to 
travel anywhere, and sell in any market ; and 
when, as in the case of the Hansa, these privileges 
were obtained, he became the hated rival of the 
native trader, who gladly enforced, when possible, 
the rough justice of reprisal then in vogue. This 
system is conveniently illustrated by the letter 
from Stralsund in the Liters Cantuaricnses (Bolls 
Series, iii. 91), and it will be seen that if a 
previous merchant, from the same place as the 
trader himself, had proved a defaulter, or his own 
city or country had ill-treated merchants of the 
kingdom he was visiting, his goods or his person 
might be seized in compensation. Again the 
roads were not infested by ordinary robbers only, 
for a duke of Brunswick could condescend to 
plunder merchants so shamelessly as to force the 
league to vengeance {Chron. S. , Leibnitz, 

iii. 598) ; and local magnates exacted so many 
tolls (see Internal Customs and Tolls) that a 
Hanseatic merchant, travelling from Thorn to 
Lemberg, a distance of perhaps 360 miles, was 
forced to pay tolls sixteen times, the toll per horse 
amounting to over 31 groats {Hans. Urk ., iii. 812). 

To these vexations were added the natural perils 
of the sea and the brutality of pirates and wreckers, 
for so barbarous were the times that a prince, 
while agreeing to protect merchants from other 
plunderers, could stipulate for a share of stranded 
cargoes for himself. 

There must have been heavy profits to induce 
men to run such risks, and it was but natural 
that they should seek by combination to make 
these profits more secure, and obtain comfort and 
mutual assistance when, as frequently happened, 
they were compelled to winter far from home. 
These combinations abroad, among men whose 
temporary sojourn at a distance in no way im- 
paired their ties of citizenship, led to federations at 
home between the towns, iu which the merchant 
class was then the controlling element. This was a 
foregone conclusion, for, during the period of the 
rise of the Hansa, there was no national commerce 
in Europe ; towns everywhere dealt with other 
towns, and merchants having the same aims and 
methods tended to frequent the same spheres of 
activity. 

Traces have come down from remote times of a 
great trade in the Baltic before the 11th century. 
In 975, for example, Otto II. granted a charter to 
Magdeburg (Hans, Urk., No. 1), which, by refer- 
ring to the wanderings of German merchants into 
barbarous countries, clearly alludes to Russia and 
the North ; and Adam of Bremen, in the 11th 
century, mentions that the now-vanished city of 
Julin, or Jumna, was mercibus omnium Septen- 
trionalium nationum loeupUs (Pertz, viii. 312, 
11. 15, 22). In Gothland, too, coins of so many 
Anglo-Saxon kings have been found that the 
collection made theuce is the second best in 
Europe ; and mingled with these tokens of 
western trade are coins of the caliphs of more 
than a thousand different types, testifying to the 
constant communications with the 1 East by tbs 
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Caspian Sea, by the Volga, and the other great 
rivers of Russia. Gothlaiid, and Wisby its chief 
town, had thus long been marked out as the central 
depdt of Baltic produce, and in 1163, but five 
years after the second foundation of Ltibeck, we 
find a rescript of Henry the Lion ( Liib . Urk. t p. 4) 
respecting the behaviour of the natives and the 
Liibeckers settled in Gothland; while in 1109 
Germans and Gothlanders were allowed free 
commercial access to the principality of Novgorod, 
which stretched in a north-easterly direction along 
the Baltic and the frontier of Sweden. Their 
trade was largely in herriugs, which, from the 
beginning of the 12th century up to the middle 
of the 16th, seldom failed to drive in shoals 
through the Sound to spawn in the Baltic ; and 
a hook of land, jutting out from Scania into the 
Sound, was then the place at which the fish could 
be best intercepted. There, accordingly, on 
Danish soil at Skanor and Falsterbo, the Liibeckers 
had their viticc, or curing establishments, under 
privileges granted before 1209 by Waldemar II. 
of Denmark (Liib. Urk., p. 20). Matthew Paris, 
however, notes, under the year 1238, that the 
Gothlanders and Frisians were in the habit of 
coming each year to Yarmouth to buy herrings 
(iii. p. 488). 

The early Liibeck records contain few traces 
of other Hanse towns ; but in 1225 there are 
incidental references to the Lubccenses, Ham - 
burgenses et cetcri . . . me rca tores . . . Daciam 
frequentare % wienies, to assistance given to 
certain princes in war, to an agreement with 
Hamburg in 1226 as to mutual privileges, 
and to the freedom from tolls granted to men 
of the Baltic shore in the Liibeck customs tariff 
( Liib . UrJc., pp. 35-38). 

The charter conferring mint privileges and 
the freedom of the empire on Liibeck in 1226 
( ib . p. 45) refers to merchants trading thence 
to England, and frees them from the tolls 
exacted by Cologne and Thiel ; but the records 
are strangely reticent, and under the year 1227, 
when the Lubecenses defeated the Danes at 
Bornhoved (Langebek, i. 122, 286), there is no 
Liibeck document clearly alluding to the war 
except an agreement with Riga and the Germans 
in Livonia not to make a separate peace. In 
the Hansisches Urkundenbuch (i. 232, 303, 345, 
650) are documents of 1229 and later dates 
which seem to presuppose a league, but though 
the record evidence is not distinct, the existence 
of a far-reaching bond of union is apparent 
from public results of most decided character. 

In 1249 it is recorded that Eric VI. of 
Denmark assailed the Lubicenses in Scania 
piscantes (Langebek, i. 123), and that in revenge 
they burned Copenhagen. Still no mention of 
other towns is made by the chronicler ; but in 
1285 the annalist of the Franciscans of Wisby 
(Langebek, L 255) notes that there was war 
inter Noricos et Lubycenses ac alias civitates 
maritimas which was concludes by the peace 
of Kalmar ; and the chronicler thus uses the 
actual official title of the Hansa, whose common 


seal bore the legend : Signum civitalum mar it i* 
vi arum. His words are interpreted by the 
record of the arbitration in the Ilansisches 
Urkundenbuch (i. 993), and by the Anrtales 
LuHcenscs (Pertz, xvi. 411-429) which men- 
tion, under 1285, Liibeck, Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Greifswald, Riga, Wisby, and 
two Netherlaud towns, Kainpen and Staveren, 
as those concerned. 

The same annals show, under the year 1310, 
an association between Greifswald, Stralsund, 
Rostock, and Wismar, which Liibeck declined 
to join {Hans. Urk. f ii. No. 175); and the 
northern chronicles (Langebek, vi. 222 ; i. 
258) mention the burning of Ilelsingoer and 
Skanor by the cicitates stagnates , or Hanse towns, 
in 1312, and the siege of Stralsund in 1316. 
They then proceed to give weary evidence of 
smouldering warfare up to 1361, when Walde- 
mar III. of Denmark began an attack on the 
league which really led to its final organisa- 
tion. At this date the merchants had a very 
long seaboard open to attack, for they had 
followed in the wake of the Teutonic knights, 
and had founded fourteen cities along the 
Baltic shore as far as Reval and a great factory 
farther away at Novgorod, so that the time had 
visibly come for firmly banding together all 
who had a common aim. 

Turning now to the western half of Europe, 
the Iaws of jEthelred (a.d. 978-1016) show 
the homines imperatoris coming to England in 
their own ships and enjoying special privileges ; 
and William of Malmesbury, writing before 
1142, describes London as being crowded with 
German merchants {De Gcst. rout., ii. § 1). In 
1157, too, there is a charter of Henry II. refer- 
ring to the gildhalla of the Cologne merchants 
in London, followed by Richard’s charter given 
to the same merchants at Louvain in 1194 
{Hans. Urk., i. 14, 40); but probably the 
earliest direct evidence of a western league is 
furnished by the charter of 1252 granted to the 
merchants of Cologne, Dortmund, Soest, and 
Miiuster et aliis cum iisdem concordantibus 
{Hans. Urk., i. 428). The history of this 
branch of the Hansa is intimately connected 
with the history of English commerce (see 
Steelyard), though it is certain that the 
Baltic merchants were also in constant com- 
munication with London, Lynn, and the eastern 
ports. The Cologne or Westphalian association 
presents, however, few historical features of 
interest until the eventful year in which, as 
stated above, the great war with Denmark 
began. Waldemar III., who had long en- 
deavoured to free his kingdom from foreign 
influences, struck, in 1361, a treacherous blow 
at the league by sacking the town of Wisby in 
time of peace (Langebek, i. 259). At once 
negotiating an alliance with Norway, the 
merchants laid a tax on all the exported goods 
of thoir league, equipped a fleet, and plundered 
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Copenhagen. They were besieging Helsingborg 
when Waldemar, surprising their ships, com- 
pelled them to retreat (Recesse, i. 374, § 10). 
Negotiations followed, but the war broke out 
again, and on the 11th of November 1367, a 
general council of seventy-seven towns was held 
in Cologne, at which the nundi civitatum de 
Hanza Tkeotonica ( Recesse , i. 412, 416) drew 
up the Act of the Cologne Confederation, which 
woa thenceforward regarded as the foundation- 
statute of the avowed Hanseatic League. 

It was to these deputies (Langebek, vi. 228) 
that king Waldemar addressed his mocking 
quatrain beginning, 

Seuen und Seuentigh Hensen 
Hetft seuen und seuentigh Gensen, 

But in the year following they had driven 
Waldemar from Denmark, and the peace of 
Stralsund was concluded in 1370 during his 
banishment ( Rcccsse , i. 523). By it the Hansa 
obtained for fifteen years the castles and the 
bulk of the revenues of Scania, freedom from 
all tolls in the Sound, and a control over the 
succession to the Danish crown (lice., i. 524, 
1. 33). 

This great change in the position of the 
Hansa was marked by a state visit in 1375 of 
the emperor Charles 1Y. to Lliheck as the chief 
of the confederated towns. He sought political 
aid in vain from the new power, which had 
reached its highest level, but he was loaded 
with gifts instead. 

The extant records of the league now begin to 
assume a different character. The series of 
minutes of diets begin with those of the Wismar 
diet about 1260. These early Recesse must not, 
however, be supposed to relate to the league as a 
whole. No general assembly is known to have 
taken place before that iu 1367, referred to above, 
and it is certain that small associations of towns 
sometimes took separate action (Pertz, xvi. 421). 
The early series of Recesse is broken, being not 
continuous until about 1364 ; but neither then, 
nor afterwards do the records reveal any standing 
couiicil or high officials, though such may have 
existed, for the chronicle in Langebek (v. 235) 
suites that in 1428 the communitas urbiurn re- 
belled and created for themselves noi’um concilium 
et senatum. Another sign of organisation, not 
connected with the filiation of towns, is observable 
in the earliest Recess, which refers to statutes 
made for the benefit of all merchants qui jure 
Lubicensi gaudeni et reguntur. When they 
became annual these diets were frequently held 
at Liibeck, then admittedly the leading city, and 
one of its burgomasters usually presided. 

The correspondence, the treaties, and the Recesse 
themselves disclose the names of the Hanse towns 
a few at a time (see Hansb Towns). It is usually 
stated that they were divided into three groups, 
Liibeck leading the Wendish, Pomeranian, and 
8axon towns ; Wisby the Gothland and Livonian ; 
and Cologne the Westphalian ; but a document of 
1366 (liec., i. 381) shows a terdana Lubecensis , a 
terdana IVisbicensis , and a terdana consisting 


of Prussian towns. Certainly Cologne formed a 
fourth terdana, so the word cannot he taken in 
its ordinary sense. The truer classification is 
perhaps shown by a letter of 1372 ( Rec ., ii. 45), 
though it omits Cologne. At a later date Liibeck, 
Brunswick, Danzig, and Cologne were leaders of 
regions or circles. For a time Wisby had held 
a great position in the Baltic, and the dues from 
the Hanse towns were paid into a common treasury 
chest there under the care of four aldermen from 
Wisby, Liibeck, Soest, and Dortmund ; but after 
the sacking of Wisby in 1361, every sign of leader- 
ship passed to Liibeck. In the 14th century 
Liibeck began to coin gold, twenty shillings of 
twelve groats each being equal to one easterling 
pound (see Easter i.inos), and a large banking 
business sprang np there, bills of exchange being 
generally payable at Liibeck or at Bruges. 

The lists of towns attending these diets reveal 
the broad fact that the coast towns from Reval to 
Middelburg were the really active members of the 
Hansa, and on them fell the brunt of fighting and 
negotiation. Even after 1367, Cologne, proudly 
reluctant to cede precedence to Liibeck, seldom 
sent representatives, while the rest of the inland 
towns were almost equally backward. Sometimes 
the diet, in fixing a place for the next meeting, 
would require towns to send their deputies to 
answer complaints ; but often only those of four 
or five seaports appeared, though at crises the list 
became much longer. 

The business of the diets was varied. Fines 
were received from recalcitrant members ; letters 
were written to foreign princes demanding redress 
for merchants ; questions of peace and war and 
of alliances had to be decided, war expenses 
apportioned, old privileges maintained, and 
others won by negotiation. Laws, too, were 
mode touching commercial conduct, and even the 
morals of the merchants ( Recesse , i. 9). Letters 
on these matters may be read in the Liibeck Recess 
of 1366 (i. 376) ; and it may be remarked that 
these documents have a special interest iu connec- 
tion with the growth of the Law Merchant (q. t\). 
The trade of the Easterlings was not speculative. 
Transactions were settled by barter or by cash 
payments on the transfer of actual commodities, 
and credit was almost entirely prohibited. Resolute 
selfishness marks all the acts and writings of the 
Hansa. It had fixed aims which it pursued un- 
tiringly, the chief being to gain absolute control 
over the Belt aud the Sound. The league’s desire 
was that no ship but a Hanseatic ship should pass 
in or out of the Baltic, or trade anywhere in that 
sea ; and, broadly speaking, the will of the Hansa 
prevailed up to the beginning of the 16th century, 
though the English Adventurers, Merchants 
could not be wholly shut out. So jealously 
guarded was this region that the early carto- 
graphers, who could delineate Africa and show 
the position of Japan, had to rely on the Ptolemy 
maps for Europe above N. lat. 53*. This policy 
of exclusion proved, of course, unendurable to 
Sweden and Denmark ; and with the latter power, 
which held the Sound, the Hansa was involved in 
many wars. 

About 115 towns wore, at one time or another, in- 
cluded in the Hansa, and the position of a few 
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more is uncertain. It had four great Kontore or 
organised establishments, Novgorod, Bruges, Lon- 
don, and Bergen, and about twenty-eight factories 
in foreign countries which enjoyed special privileges. 

These comptoirs , of which the Steelyard was 
the most important, differed somewhat according 
to the nature of the countries in which they were 
established. The one at Novgorod formed a 
separate quarter of the town, clustered round a 
church. Here the merchants lived, as they sought 
to do everywhere, under their own Shra or code 
of laws (Lilb, (Jrk i. p. 700), and maintained a 
celibate establishment under an elected alderman 
— a kind of merchant abbot over a commercial 
monastery, which, like some other early monas- 
teries, had also the characteristics of a fortress. 
At Bergen about 3000 persons thus lived to- 
gether in one community, though subdivided 
according to the towns they represented. By 
unscrupulous methods they ousted the Norwegians 
from the whole of the harbour, and even limited 
the number of Hanse cities which should share the 
trade. The expenses of these factories were paid 
mainly by duties on ships ; but each town defrayed 
the cost of the maintenance of its own staff. In 
all the Kontor towns the Hansa had gained great 
privileges iu the way of remission of customs dues. 
Even as late as the 29th year of Henry VIII., the 
Hansards were so favoured that, for instance, they 
exported 33,778 pieces of cloth as against 4608 by 
other foreign merchants ; whereas in 31 Henry 
VIII., when the latter were allowed to pay 
“Englische custome” only, the totals were 27,260 
for the Hansa, and 24,566 for the others (Cott. 
MS., Claud. E. vii. /. 99;. 

Notwithstanding fierce quarrels with Denmark, 
the Hansa obtained thence grain and cattle ; and 
the merchants derived from their own curing 
establishments on Danish soil in Scania the 
herrings which they carried to Germany aud 
western Europe. From Sweden the Hansa ex- 
ported wood, furs, iron, copper, fish, cattle, and 
corn ; importing, among other things, silk stuffs, 
cotton, hops, salt, spices, and wines. Until the 
days of Gustavus Vasa, the entire trade of the 
country was in the hands of the league ; and the 
same may be said of the Russian trade, until the 
early part of the 16th century, when Ivan the 
Terrible sacked Novgorod. Even after that, the 
Hansa sought to revive the monopoly ; but the 
English, the Netherlander, and the Danes had 
forced themselves into the Russian trade, and 
could not be driven out again. While their advan- 
tage lasted, the H&nsa had exported from Russia 
furs, leather, wax, honey, tallow, hair, gold, and 
silver; bringing for Russian use, com, flour, 
smoked meats, herrings, beer, wine, Dutch and 
English cloth, thread, furriery and mercery, 
copper, zinc, and lead. In Norway, the Hansa 
bad swooped down on the long-established trade 
of Bergen with Greenland, Iceland, and the Arctic 
seas, and thrusting aside the natives, had taken to 
itself, as far as English enterprise allowed, the 
entire produce of the whale and seal fisheries, the 
furs, tallow, cod, herrings, and other products of 
the north. Western and southern Europe formed 
the opposite pole of the Hanseatic trade, and all 
the produce of the north and east which was not 


absorbed in Germany came by sea to Bruges or to 
London (see Steelyard). In Bruges, the Hansa 
merchants met the produce and manufactures of 
England, Flanders, Spain, Italy, the Levant, and 
the East, and transacted business with men of all 
nations. The customs tariff of Bruges iu 1880, 
recorded in the archives of Hamburgh (itec., ii. 
209), shows that the following were the less 
ordinary articles of commerce which the Easter- 
lings might obtain at Bruges to carry back to the 
Baltic -alum, sulphur, tartar, saltpetre, borax, 
zedoary, saffron, cubebs, rhubarb, tansy 5 silver, 
tin, quicksilver, verdigris, vermilion, lapis-lazuli, 
indigo ; almonds, liquorice, caraway, anise, pepper, 
long pepper, ginger, grains of paradise, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, cardamoms, rice, loaf sugar, 
figs, dates, raisins ; Spanish wax, boxwood, frank- 
incense, cotton, aud paper. A tariff of 1252 shows 
swords, shields, armour, copper utensils, boots, 
cork floats, cloth of many kinds, wood, linen, beer, 
wine, peltry, and other goods useful iu countries 
like Norway, Sweden, aud Russia, which then had 
absolutely no manufactures of any kind. 

Similar information may be obtaiued from the 
inventories of the cargoes of two ships, one of which 
belonged to Thorn. It contained a surprising 
amount of gold and silver, and some silk (Hans, 
Urk . , iii. 63, 260). 

Such was the power of the Hansa, that it com- 
pelled all ships, except those bound for England 
or the Baltic, to stop at Bruges ; thus obtaining 
the chance of being the first buyers of any coveted 
product But this prosperity was too great to 
last Late in the 16th century, the insolence of 
the men of Bruges had brought min on their own 
city, and the Hansa. when too late, transferred 
its factory to Antwerp, only however to find there 
failure and disappointment. 

With France, the league had comparatively 
little direct dealing. A large part of the French 
coast was for long periods in English hands ; 
France had, through Marseilles and other southern 
ports, direct access to the vast trading centres of 
the Mediterranean ; her northern boundaries ran 
close to the great Flemish towns ; and finally, 
during the 13th and much of the 14th centuries, 
Amiens, Rheims, Caen, Beauvais, and other towns 
were included in the Hansk of London, and 
had little inducement to join the league. 

At Lisbon, the league had a factory through 
winch it obtained Levantine aud Oriental goods ; 
but the principal part of the trade with the Italian 
cities passed overland to Augsburg, Nuremberg^ 
Ulm, and other south German cities which formed 
a collateral Hansa, and had a factory at Venice. 

The great trade with England was mainly con- 
centrated in London ; though there were establish- 
ments also at Bristol, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Norwich, 
Hull, and York, and IJanse houses at Boston and 
Lynn (see Lap pen berg’s History of the Steelyard), 
Roll No. 268 in the Miscellanea qf the Exchequer at 
the Public Record Office, is the account of the 
customs dues at Lynn for 1286-87, and shows a 
duty of 6s. 8d. on each sack of wool weigldug 2 cwta. 
Hides and leather were likewise exported. In the 
roll for 1302, cotton thread, silk, sugar, and spices 
appear among imports ; while cloth, dyed and 
undyed, was exported by the Easterlings, though 
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there was direct English trade with Norway as 
well. Of trade with Scotland there are many 
traces in the Recease and in the Nuremberg 
Chronicle. An interesting letter of invitation to 
traders from Sir William Wallace, in 1297, is 
preserved in the archives of Ltibeck. 

The Hansa did not remain long at the high 
level of prosperity attained in the second half of 
the 1 4th century. The end of the first quarter of 
the 15th saw the beginning of the decline. The 
Hansa had grown into a league at a period when 
Europe generally contained a servile population, 
no middle class, except in the towns, and few 
manufactures ; but the feudal and the manorial 
systems had both collapsed in England ; the new 
race of tenant farmers had appeared in the country ; 
and a manufacturing population controlled by craft 
gilds (see Corporations of Arts and Trades ; 
Gilds), had sprung up in the towns ; meanwhile 
the nation, unified by parliamentary representation, 
was fast developing a national policy as regards 
trade, and awakening to a consciousness of vigour 
and of resources which It could not allow to be 
controlled by a selfish company of foreigners. 

Changes had also been taking place all over 
Europe ; even in the Baltic the trade created by 
the llansa had been elevating the once simple 
races. Unseen natural forces, too, were joined 
against the merchants, and the herrings, which 
had been perhaps their greatest source of wealth 
had begun to change their annual course, to the 
lasting benefit of the Netherlands. 

Euroj>e began to see that the Easterlings, or 
Ostrelbis , as the French called them, were little 
more than mere carriers of products, representing 
neither industrial population nor manufacturing 
centres. The western and northern nations began 
to insist on not being excluded any longer from 
din ct trading relations with each other ; yet to 
threaten the monopoly of the Hansa was still to 
bring the sword of the confederated cities from its 
scabbard, and offenders found themselves con- 
fronted either by open war, by secretly encouraged 
raids of pirates, or by the disfavour of sovereigns 
whom Hanseatic bribes and loans had won over in 
spite of their better judgment. The once peaceful 
Hansa now appeared as a tyrant desperately 
endeavouring to keep up an effete system of 
privileges and monopolies by threats and violence. 
The Dutch, once members of the Hansa, had had 
a fierce war with Liibeck in 1438, and again 
seceded from the league at the end of the 16th 
century, boldly coming forward as its commercial 
opponents. They soon developed such a trade 
that it was a fleet of no less than 250 sail upon 
which the Liibeckers fell in 1511 as it was leaving 
the Baltic ; and when at the oj>euing of the 16th 
century, Charles V. found himself at the head of 
an empire with larger interests than those of the 
Hansa, he wisely favoured the energetic Nether- 
landers, and looked coldly on the allied cities so 
threateningly independent of lus power. 

The discovery of America, and of the new 
passage to the EaRt Indies round the Cape, had 
begun to draw trade into other channels ; while 
the printing press, which quickly found its way 
to Sweden and Denmark, was undermining a 
power largely dependent on the ignorance of the 
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nations it traded with. The Hansa. in fact, was 
bound to give way in the presence of an altered 
world ; but it declined to do so, and blindly 
refused to change its ideas and methods. 

Within the league, too, there was dissension, 
and the inland towns began to find that their 
interests no longer coincided with those of the 
coast towns, whose carrying trade was beginning 
to slip away. 

Reverting, however, to the chronological 
scries of events, the annals show that for many 
years after the conclusion of the peace of Stral- 
sund, in 1370, the Hansa was in an almost 
continuous state of warfare. First the piratical 
VitoMenhriidcr had to be suppressed (Jtccessc, 
iv. 279, 330, etc.), a work not ended until 
1402 ; then a long and bloody war ensued 
with Eric the Pomeranian, ruler of the three 
Scandinavian countries, lasting up to 1435. 
Five -and -thirty years afterwards the Hansa, 
at variance since 1452 with the English, was, 
as Philip de Commines states, at war both with 
England and France, and came nigh to changing 
the course of English history by the capture of 
Edward IV. at sea off Alkmar. The war was 
concluded by the peace of Utrecht in February 
1474, which restored to the Hansards all their 
privileges in England, and delusively promised 
reciprocity to the English merchants in the 
league towns. Cologne had taken the side of 
England in these quarrels, and had receded 
from the Hansa, but was re-admitted in 1476 
(. Fosdera , xiL 36). 

A war in 1518, between Christian II. of 
Denmark and Sweden, which enabled the 
merchants to play once more the part of 
king- makers, proved disastrous to them ; for 
Frederick and Gustavus Vasa, to whom they 
had given thrones, identified themselves with 
the interests of their newly-gained kingdoms, 
and with splendid ingratitude determined to 
break the power of the Hansa. The war which 
ensued is connected with the spread of Lutheran 
doctrines, and with the endeavours of Jurgen 
Wullen weber of Liibeck to gain actual possession 
of the Sound. He failed, and the outcome of 
the war in 1534 was the total loss of Scania to 
the Hansa. 

The three Scandinavian nations were now 
able to trade openly on their own account, while 
the voyage of Richard Chancellor to Archangel 
in 1553, and the establishment in England of 
the Russia Company, turned the flank of the 
Hanseatic trade with Russia. Other heavy 
blows, too, now fell on the league. The Czar, 
Ivan IV., saw that the time was ripe for a 
descent on Livonia, and no effective resistance 
being made either by the Teutonic knights or 
by the Hansa, the country was divided in 1561 
between Russia,. Sweden, and Poland. 

Soon afterwards Liibeck, allying herself with 
Denmark, entered on a protracted war against 
Sweden, only ended in 1570. No benefit 
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accrued from these exhausting efforts ; the 
seizure of Bornholm by the Danes, a serious 
loss to the league, followed in 1576. A worse 
event happened when, after a lengthy quarrel 
with the Hansa respecting its failui*e to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, 
Queen Elizabeth answered the Emperor Rudolph’s 
expulsion of the Merchant Adventurers in 1597 
by closing the Steelyard in February 1598. A 
naval power that had beaten the Armada, could 
not be excluded from any sea or from any 
market ; it was indeed wonderful that the Hansa 
had maintained its ground so long in face of 
the Mercantilist ideas then dominant in Eng- 
land (see Mercantile System). 

In 1586 the Czar Feodor Ivanovitch restored 
the factories of Novgorod and Pleskow, but the 
Swedes and the Poles, no less than the English, 
Danes, and Netherlanders, interfered with the 
trade ; and when in 1603 the Czar Boris refused 
to recognise any Hanseatic town except Liibeck, 
internal dissensions were added to the diffi- 
culties which the Baltic powers threw in the 
way of the league. 

In no quarter of Europe was there any ray 
of hope for the now obsolete Hansa ; and, when 
the Thirty Years' War began, dissolution came 
with it very speedily, and the material pro- 
sperity of Germany, the results of the laborious 
industry of her merchants, was entirely lost. 

The last minutes of a diet are of that in 
1628, though another was held in 1630 ; and 
after the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, only 
Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg remained to 
make an unsuccessful effort to revive the league. 
A number of deputies met in 1669, but dis- 
persed again without having effected anything. 
The three great cities, as free cities, were recog- 
nised by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, and 
as free cities and sovereign states now form part 
of the German Empire. 
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HANWAY, Jonas (1712-1786), was a 
merchant and philanthropist. Apprenticed at 
Lisbon, he began his mercantile life there, but 
soon returned to London, and in 1 743 went to St. 
Petersburg, where he entered into partnership 
with an English merchant, and was commissioned 
by the Russia Company to carry on the attempt 
begun by John Elton to establish a British 
trade in wool in Persia and on the Caspian Sea. 
After more than a year of strenuous effort and 
perilous adventure he returned to St. Petersburg ; 
the new trade did not prosper, mainly on account 
of Elton’s behaviour. In 1750 Han way left 
Russia and began a life of active benevolence in 
London, where he was tho first man to uso an 
umbrella, a chief promoter of tho Marine Society, 
of the Magdalen Hospital, of plans for benefiting 
chimney-sweepers, for paving the streets, for 
reforming the Foundling Hospital, for establish- 
ing Sunday schools, and, above all, for preserving 
the lives of “parish infants,” among whom the 
mortality was then extraordinarily high. In 
1762, at the instance of some London citizens, 
he was appointed a commissioner of the victual- 
ling office, in recognition of his public usefulness. 

llauway’s writings, seventy-four in number, 
chiefly occasioned by his philanthropic schemes, 
are, like his work, miscellaneous and humane. 
Only the following need be mentioned : — The 
Essay on Tea, known through Dr. Johnson’s 
review of it. — Historical Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, etc., to which is 
appended The Revolutions of Persia , a detailed 
and interesting account of his travels and observa- 
tions, and Letters on the Important' n of the Rising 
Generation qf the labouring part of our fellow - 
subjects , containing plans for increasing the popula- 
tion by preserving infant life, with some account 
of the London death-rate and an estimate of the 
expectation of life at different ages. 

[Pugh’s Remarkable Occurrences in the Lye oj 
Jonas Hanway , Esq., 1787 (abridged in 1798). — 
Gentlemans Magazine, 17SG, p. SI 2. — IHct. oj 
National Biography .] B. a. P. 

HARCOURT, Francois Eugene Gabriel, 
Duke of (1786-1865), was from his youth a 
steady and brilliant champion of liberalism 
under its different shapes, and the defender of 
the Greek and Polish national causes. He 
became a member of the French house of de- 
puties, and of the house of peers (from 1837) ; 
he was also sent as French ambassador to Madrid 
(1831), shortly afterwards to Constantinople, 
and in 1848 to Rome, where he succeeded Rossi. 
In 1849 he resigned the latter embassy, and 
lived in retirement on his estates until his death. 

In 1846, he accepted the presidency of the 
Association pour la Liberte des £ changes , with 
Bastiat as secretary ; his Discours en faveur de la 
LibertS du Commerce (in the French parliament) 
were published 1846,- in Paris. He insists 
mainly on the argument that private interestr 
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ought never to be privileged at the expense of the 
general welfare, and that free competition is the 
only available method to secure this end. B. ca. 

HARD • DOLLAR (or peso duro). Old 
Spanish silver coin. 



Weight 


Value. 

Year. 

grains. 

grammes. 

Fine- 

nesK. 

Ill 

silver 
925 fine 
ut6s.6d. 
an oz. 

In 

standard 
silver 
francs 
900 fine. 

1707-1728 

423*89 

27*408 

930*50 

H. (1. 

4 104 

francs. 

5*68 

1728-1772 

41774 

27*064 

909*72 

4 8} 

6*47 

17721 

»» 

IF 

902 78 

4 8 

5*48 

18U8 

40575 

26*291 

900*00 

4 61 

5*26 

1850 

402*87 

26*105 


4 6 

5*22 

185U-C8 

400*04 

25*000 


4 5* 

5*19 


The subdivisions were all of proportionate 
weight and fineness until the year 1864, when 
the escudo (or half-duro) only was of the same 
fineness, the other fractional coins becoming 
merely tokens of the fineness of 810, though 
retaining weights proportionate to the dollar. 

In 1868 the coinage of pesetas (francs) was 
commenced in Spain, and has since been con- 
tinued. F. E. A. 

HARD MONEY. This term is locally 
applied in the United States to metallic money 
as distinguished from paper issues. The 
advocates of hard money are in general opposed 
to the Soft Money or Greenback party. The 
term came into frequent use during the political 
discussions in the decade 1870-80, in favour of 
the resumption of specie payments. D. R. D. 

HARDENBERG, Karl August, Prinz von 
(1750-1822), an eminent Prussian statesman, 
was born at Essenrode in Brunswick- Liineburg. 
He belonged to an old Hanoverian family. In 
1766 be went to the university of Gottingen, 
and in 1768 to that of Leipzig, — in the latter 
making the acquaintance of Goethe. Returning 
to Gottingen, he there pursued the study of 
juris] jrudence ; and in 1770 entered the civil 
service of Hanover. In the course of some travels 
in Germany in 1772-73 he stayed for a time in 
the house of the Freiherr von Stein, father of 
his future colleague. He conceived an affection 
for a daughter of the family, but by the influ- 
ence of his relatives was led to marry, in 1776, a 
Countess von Reventlow, who by her subsequent 
conduct ruined his domestic life. During a 
residence in England in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor in 1781 he discovered a liaison of his 
wife with the Prince of Wales which had already 
created a good deal of public scandal ; hequitted, 
in consequence, the Hanoverian service, and 
entered, in the following year, that of the Duke 
of Brunswick. In 1787 he divorced his wife, 
and married another who seems to have been 
little more reputable. The Margrave of Ansbach 
and Bayreuth, who belonged to the house of 
Hohenzollern, being soon after desirous of 
t Bain* as the Mexican dollar. 


getting rid of his principal ministers, aitked the 
king of Prussia to send him new advisers ; and 
amongst these Hardenberg was appointed. 
The Margrave, weary of the task of governing, 
resolved before long to abdicate in favour of 
Prussia, to which power on his death his 
territories were to fall ; and thus Hardenberg, 
in 1791, became a Prussian official, and was 
charged with the entire administration of the 
two provinces, — which he conducted with great 
ability. He was employed in 1795 to negotiate 
with France the treaty of Basel, by which 
the apparently prudent, but ignoble and ulti- 
mately disastrous, neutrality of Prussia was 
established. From this time his biography is 
inseparably bound up with the political history 
of Prussia. He was a member of the supreme 
finance directory, and during the frequent 
absences of Haugwitz from Berlin took his 
place in the conduct of foreign affairs, though 
the policies of the two ministers were different — 
Haugwitz favouring subserviency to Napoleon, 
and Hardenberg advising close relations with 
Russia and hostility to France. Haugwitz 
had to resign office in 1 806, and was succeeded 
as foreign minister by Zastrow. The latter 
retired in February 1807, and after a time 
Hardenberg took his place, with a kind of 
dictatorial position. He already saw that 
a radical reform of the Prussian state was 
necessary — in fact, a revolution like the French, 
but one to be effected by peaceful means. At 
the darkest hour of the reign of Frederick 
'William III. he said, “The question now is 
of discovering additional resources to save 
ourselves ; later it will be of a thorough 
regeneration. ” But he was soon compelled to 
quit office. Napoleon, finding in him an 
obstacle to his designs, after the battle of 
Friedland insisted on his removal, which the 
king was not in a position to refuse ; and accord- 
ingly on the eve of the peace of Tilsit he retired 
to Riga ; and Stein, who had been dismissed some 
months before, was recalled and entrusted, 
as Hardenberg had been, with a sort of 
dictatorship. At Riga, whither he was accom- 
panied by Altcnstein and Niebuhr, Hardenberg 
drew up a memoir on the reorganisation of the 
Prussian state, which is sometimes spoken of, 
though not very appropriately, as his political 
testament In this memorable document he 
distiuctly indicates, and even insists on, all the 
measures afterwards embodied in what is known 
as the Stein-Hardenberg legislation (which 
will be found described in detail in the article 
on Stein); and also suggests the abolition of 
gilds and a movement in the direction of a 
representative constitution. These measures 
were, of course, not devised by Hardenberg 
alone : they were partly the fruit of the matured 
convictions of the ablest German thinkers, who 
had converted the great minority of the nation 
to similar views, and were directly the result 
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of the deliberations of the Immediate Com- 
mission formed during Hardenberg’s tenure of 
office, of which Altenstein, Schon, Niebuhr, 
and Stagemanu were members. But he cordial ly 
adopted the plan — to which he had probably 
himself largely contributed, — supported it with 
all the weight of his inlluence, and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity of contiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, denounced and proscribed 
by Napoleon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
Hardenberg returned to office (June 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state; and this 
position he held to the end of his life. Ho 
continued the work of social and economic 
reform which had been done under the leadership 
of Stein ; indeed, in liis agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stein, who was less mastered by the modern 
spirit, and more disposed to preserve and 
improve old German institutions than to follow 
what were then called 14 French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or energetic as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg piloted 
Prussia successfully through the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
aud the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1811-12, he was 
often accused of acquiescing in the degradation 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of submission to France seemed to him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the peace of Paris 
in 1814, and on its conclusion was raised 
to the dignity of prince. He attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years later, those 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona. He procured 
from the king, in May 1815, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
representation ; but under the influence of the 
reaction which prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this promise was broken, and instead 
of a states-general, the plan of provincial 
estates was adopted, which subsisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
continuing to hold the chancellorship when 
reaction was dominant ; and though he was to 
the last in feeling and principle a reformer, his 
policy became so indeterminate and ambiguous 
that when he died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona, Stein declared his dis- 
appearance to be a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a harsh, not to say 
unjust, judgment, inspired, doubtless, in a great 
degree by the gross irregularities of the deceased 
statesman's private life. Be this as it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
fellow-workers in a great cause ; and, as Ranke 
has said, whatever weaknesses or sins may be 
ebargeable to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in imperishable characters on the history of 
Prussia. 


[The materials for Hardenberg’s biography used 
to be drawn from the Mbnmrts d'un homme d'ttat, 
> 92-'lo i which were popularly supposed to be his 
work. It is now known that this idea was 
unfounded. His genuine memoirs were edited 
by Leopold v. Ranke in 1877 ; they deal, however, 
only with the years 1804-7. Ranke also published 
& work of his own, supplementary to the Memoirs, 
Denkwttrdigkciten des Staatskanzlers Fiirsten von 
Hardenberg, 3 vols., 1877. Much information 
respecting Hardenberg will be found in the late 
Sir J. Seeley’s Life and JHnies of Stein , 3 vols., 
1878, which has beeu largely used in the fore- 
going sketch.] J. K. I. 

HARMONIES OF ECONOMICS. The 
theory that individual interests consciously 
pursued as such are naturally harmonious 
was early suggested by many writers, but it 
was first definitely stated by Henry C. Carey 
in America, and Frederic Bastiat in France, 
two writers whose works appeared within a year 
of each other, and whose conflicting claims to 
originality have never beeu satisfactorily decided. 
They sharply antagonise the English school, 
especially as represented by Ricardo and Mai- 
thus. The most important of these conclusions 
to which exception is taken are thus summed 
up by Bastiat in his Harmonies Tkonomiques, 
published in 1850. 

(1) The Theory of Value . — While claiming 
that value originates in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natural agents, 
including land, on which no labour had been ex- 
pended. These goods, which had cost nothing, 
were none the less appropriated and made to 
command for their owners the labour of other 
men. This Bastiat characterises as “evident 
injustice.” 

(2) The Ricardian Theory of Rent, according 
to which the price of the products of the soil 
is determined by the labour needed to produce 
them on the least productive soils in cultivation. 
The excess produced on the more productive 
soils goes to the landowner as rent and increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the poorer 
lands are called into cultivation. The result of 
this law is stated thus : “ Increasing opulence fot 
men of leisure ; increasing misery for men of 
toil ; in a word, foreordained inequality.” 

(3) The Malthusian Theory of Population, 
Population tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so disastrous to 
well-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, which “ no one thinks of,” or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con- 
clusion of this law is stated as “inevitable 
pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “ evident injustice/’ 
“foreordained inequality,” and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
“theory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence rather than with severe logio, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove s 
(I) That value is due wholly to labour, or 
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more exactly to services rendered to one person 
by another ; (2) that natural agents as such — 
“ the gifts that God had lavished gratis upon his 
creatures’* — are not and cannot be appropriated ; 
that land values represent only the labour which 
would be necessary with present methods to 
bring land from a wild state to its present 
condition ; (3) that the return to capital in- 
creases absolutely but decreases relatively as 
capital is increased in amount ; (4) that the 
return to labour increases both relatively and 
absolutely as capital increases ; (5) that “ other 
things being equal, the increasing density of 
population is matched by an increasing facility 
of production.” 

This “ theory of harmony ” promises increas- 
ing prosperity to all the factors of production 
on one condition on which Bastiat is never weary 
of insisting, — namely, liberty . Since self- 
interest, when pursued ever so eagerly, or with 
ever so great indifference to other men’s interests, 
works good to all, all interference with its action 
is necessarily detrimental. The state should 
absolutely limit its function to the maintenance 
of “justice” (a most ambiguous limitation). 
Laws restricting the exchange of commodities or 
otherwise interfering with industrial liberty 
under pretext of securing harmony of interests 
are not only destructive to that harmony which 
can only coexist with liberty, but they are a 
violation of natural right. This 18th-century 
argument is one to which Bastiat continually 
recurs. Iu logical consistency with his system, 
he carries the doctrine of laissez-faire to its 
utmost extreme. 

B igtiat's proof of the proposition mentioned 
is peculiar. His one method of argument is 
that of illustration, a method no doubt legiti- 
mate, but usually inadequate and always liable 
to abuse. Bastiat certainly abused it. It is 
easy to find cases where value is proportioned 
closely to labour expended, and a long enumer- 
ation has great power over the mind, but when 
the value of a diamond accidentally picked up is 
attributed to the labour of appropriation, tho 
argument is strained, to say the least. Still 
less satisfactory is his treatment of rent His 
somewhat piquant imaginary conversations, 
between a landowner and a would-be purchaser 
of his products, or his land, completely ignore 
the fact on which Ricardo’s whole theory is 
based, namely, the unequal productivity of 
different soils. Disregarding this inequality, 
Bastiat, as Loria nowadays, asserts that rent is 
impossible while free land remains. His bril- 
liant language hides his argumentative weak- 
ness. While not denying the tendency of 
population to increase, he sets off against it 
the oonstant improvement of production, and 
assumes that the tendenoy is innocuous. He 
thus of course denies the law of diminishing 
returns, a law which is at best but modified by 
the facts be adduces. His theory of capital is 
VOL. TJ. 


in accord with the known tendency of tho rate 
of interest to fall as capital increases, and is 
little more than a statement of this fact. 

Bastiat's optimism is unrivalled in its 
naiveU , and his propositions, even if proved, by 
no means justify it. Granting that rent is but 
the payment for services rendered by the land 
owner “ or his forefathers,” is there no possible, 
“ injustice ” in a law of unmitigated inheritance 
complicated by the vicissitudes of conquest, and 
sharp bargaining t If capital obtained a rela- 
tively smaller share of the product as its amount 
increases, there still remains the tendency of 
capital to accumulate in few hands, and thus the 
relative importance of the capitalist may be 
constantly increasing. The Entrepreneur 
is ignored by Bastiat, and still more the factor 
of Monopoly, which seems to appear on the 
Beene as naturally as any other factor. 

The wide divergence between Bastiat’s theory 
of harmony and the facts of life under every 
variety of industrial regime suggests the funda- 
mental fallacy of hiB system. It rests upon a 
false theory of nature. The involuntarily social 
activities of men are assumed to be natural ; 
the voluntary activities are artificial and un- 
natural. Nature, thus narrowly conceived, is 
held to be ordained by a beneficent creator ; 
the artificial, simply because it is contrary to 
“nature,” violates the divine law and natural 
right, and is pernicious. This was the philo- 
sophy of Rousseau and the 1 8th century. 

Henry C. Carey (in Harmony of Interests , 
published 1849) agrees with Bastiat, if indeed 
ho did not furnish his fundamental propositions. 
Unlike Bastiat, however, he appreciated the 
value of arguments from real life ; and while 
making large use of fanciful illustration, he 
contributed other arguments of more importance. 
The chief of these is his argument on rent. 
Ricardo assumes that men begin cultivation on 
the best lands, and then descend to the poorer. 
Bnt Carey tries to prove from history that the 
opposite has been the case. The evidence 
adduced is worthy of consideration, though 
hardly conclusive. Aside from this, however, 
Carey seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the chronological order of settlement was an 
accident of Ricardo’s formula, not its essence. 
When soils of unequal productivity are once in 
cultivation, the disparity gives rise to rent, 
whichever was cultivated first. 

A more noteworthy result of Carey’s obser- 
vation was his conversion to the theory of 
Protection. Realising that the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests are complementary 
and necessary to each other, he was impressed 
by the fact that the development of one in the 
United States, and the other in England, 
largely destroyed that mutual helpfulness, 
so great was the barrier of distance and the 
cost of transportation. American interests 
plainly required the development of both 

U 
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together. A study of the shifting commeroi&l 
policy of the United States led him to conclude 
tnat a policy of protection was necessary for 
this. To the promotion of this policy he there- 
fore devoted nearly the whole of his first book, 
the Harmony of Interests . Advocacy of 
state intervention thus became as pronounced 
with Carey as that of laissez-faire with Bastiat. 
Thus, while the two agree in rejecting the 
“ theory of discord ” of Ricardo and Malthus, 
and in emphasising the harmony and beneficence 
of the natural order, Carey freely recognises as 
belonging to that order forces which Bastiat had 
denounced as destructive of liberty and so of 
harmony. Under either form the theory of 
harmony of interests is optimistio — more so, it 
will seem to many, than the facts will warrant ; 
but, as stated by Carey, it at least stands for 
juster premises, broader recognition of facts, 
and sounder methods of inquiry, than with 
Bastiat. Neither writer has had disciples of 
note, though extensive use has of course been 
made of their arguments. 

[In addition to Bastiat's Harmonies icono- 
miques and Carey’s Harmony of Interests already 
mentioned, may be cited Carey’s larger work, 
Principles qf Social Science ; also criticisms of 
their theories in Ingram's History qf Political 
Economy , Walker’s Land and its Pent, and 
especially Bohm - Bawerk’s Capital and Interest , 
Smart’s translation. Bernard de Mandevillb ad- 
vances the theory that selfish interests advance 
the public welfare, in his Fable of the Bees or 
Private Vices PvJblick Benefits , published in 1714. 
The belief in a harmonious natural order also per- 
vades the writings of Quesnay and the physiocrats 
generally, as well as those of Adam Smith and 
Rousseau, underlying their optimism on the one 
hand, and the doctrine of laissez-faire on the other. 
See also Lassalle’s Bastiat . Schulze von Delitzsck.] 

H. II. p. 

HARMONIES OF INDUSTRIES. See 
Harmonies of Economics. 

HARMONISTS. See Communism. 

HARRINGTON, James (1611-1677), an 
eminent political writer, was the son of Sir 
S&pcote Harrington of Exton, in Rutlandshire. 
He studied at Oxford under Chillingworth, 
and then spent some years on the continent. 
He was greatly impressed by the flourishing 
condition of Holland, admiring its commerce, 
its social developments, and its political liberty. 
It was here he began his studies in political 
economy and government ; and he was fre- 
quently heard to say that, ‘ ‘ before he left Eng- 
land, he knew no more of anarchy, monarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, or the like, 
than as hard words whose signification he found 
in his dictionary/’ Although a republican by 
conviction, Harrington was appointed in 1646 
one of the personal attendants of Charles I. 
That unfortunate monarch delighted in his 
company, finding him to be very ingenious. 

4 They had often discourses concerning govern* 


ment ; but when they happened to talk of s 
commonwealth, the King seemed not to endure 
it” (Wood’s A thence Oxonienses ). Harrington 
became strongly attached to the king, and 
accompanied him to the scaffold. His execu- 
tion affected him so much that he retired to 
his library and his literary pursuits. But to 
convince his friends that his grief was personal 
and not political, he produced his Oceana . This 
celebrated work — half romance, half treatise— 
on political philosophy, was written for the 
purpose of setting forth the best form of govern- 
ment for a commonwealth. The author’s ela- 
boration of bis ideal republic was something 
in the same style as Sir Thomas More’s Utopia . 
Harrington’s idea was that government should 
be established upon an equal agrarian basis, 
rising into the superstructure of three orders— 
the senate debating and proposing, the people 
resolving, and the magistracy executing by an 
equal rotation through the suffrage of the 
people. The chief political doctrines inculcated 
in the work are these : the real basis of power 
is property, especially landed property ; ac- 
cordingly landed property should be distri- 
buted and held in such a way that no one 
person should derive from it more than a fixed 
amount of revenue ; the rulers of the common- 
wealth should be changed every three years, 
their successors being elected by ballot. The 
Oceana was published in 1656, and excited much 
controversy. England figured as Oceana, Scot- 
land as Mar{>esia, Ireland as Panopcca, Henry 
VII. as Panurgus, Henry VIII. as Coraunua, 
Queen Elizabeth as Parthenia, Cromwell as 
Megaletor, etc. The work was dedicated to 
Cromwell, who read it, but characteristically 
declared that “ what he had won by the 9Word, 
he would not suffer himself to be scribbled 
out of.” 

Harrington not only endeavoured to propa- 
gate his republican opinions by writing, but 
with the same object formed a society of 
gentlemen called the Rota, who met at Miles’s 
coffee-house, Westminster, and indulged in 
able and brilliant discussions concerning govern- 
ment and the ordering of the commonwealth. 
They had a ballot-box, and this being a novel 
form of voting in England, it attracted great 
attention. The society continued to meet 
until General Monk paved the way for the 
return of Charles II. After the restoration, 
Harrington lived more privately, but he was 
still regarded as a dangerous person, who main- 
tained and propagated principles whioh could 
never be reconciled with monarchical govern- 
ment. He employed himself now in reducing 
his politics into short and easy aphorisms 
methodically digested, and freely communicated 
his views to all who visited him. While 
engaged in completing his system, he was 
arrested at the close of 1661, and committed 
to the Tower of London for treasonable designs 
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and practices. He suffered s long and severe 
imprisonment, in the course of which he lost 
his reason. In his latter years he wrote 
severely against the Stuarts, especially con- 
demning Charles I., whom he had once strongly 
admired, for his consummate and obstinate 
tyranny. He also wrote various essays and 
papers in defence of his great work. His 
writings were edited by Toland in 1700, and 
the Oceana was partly reprinted as recently as 
1 887. Harrington died of palsy at Westminster. 

[Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary. — Toland's 
Life and Works of James Harrington , 1700. — 
Birch’s edition, 1737. — Oceana, as reprinted by 
Henry Morley, 1887. — Bonar’s Philosophy and 
Pol. Keen ., 1893.] a. b. s. 

HARRIS, Joseph (1702-1764), said to have 
begun life as a blacksmith at Talgarth, in 
Breconshire, his native place, was appointed 
assay master of the mint in 1748. Besides 
several works on navigation, trigonometry, 
optics, and astronomy, he wrote an Essay on 
Money and Coins , in two parts, published in 
1767 and 1768. He introduced the first part 
by an enlightened statement of some leadiug 
principles of political economy, still worth 
reading ; he dwelt particularly on the relation 
of the minimum standard of subsistence to the 
cost of production ; and he treated the whole 
subject of money and of foreign exchanges with 
singular clearness both of view and of style. 
He was perfectly free from the mercantile theory 
of wealth, and not very far from free-trade prin- 
ciples. His monometallism was pronounced, 
and he doubted whether the existing silver 
standard could be exchanged for a gold standard. 
The second part is a vigorous demonstration 
of the evils which must follow any debasement 
of the coinage, with an historical account of the 
variations in the standard before his time. 

[Diet, of National Biography . — R. Williams, 
Did. of Eminent Welshmen . — See also references 
in M‘Culloch, Literature of Political Economy , 
and in Jevons’s article on Cantillon, Contemp. 
Revieio, January 1881]. K. a. p. 

HARRISON, William (1684-1693), clerk 
in holy orders, is a writer or economic import- 
ance through the inclusion in hi 9 Description 
of England of many valuable details as to the 
economio condition of Elizabethan England. 
Thus he acquaints us with the fact that wine 
was a home product at that time. In part ii. 
of the above work he urges that the action of 
the merchants in procuring the prohibition of 
foreign bottoms lias led to a rise in prices. As 
this was part of the popular navigation policy, 
his attack on it shows considerable independence 
of thought. 

In addition to the above work, Harrison left 
two MSS., one dealing with contemporary 
weights aud measures (1687), the other a 
chronology. 

[Ashley, Economic History , vol. i. pt. it] 

B.C.K.* 
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HARTE, Rev. Walter (1709-1774), a friend 
of Pope, travelling tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s 
son, and vicar of St. Austell and St. Blazey in 
Cornwall, 1760. Besides miscellaneous essays 
and poems and an unsuccessful history of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he wrote two Essays on 
Husbandry, 1764, the first on agriculture in 
general, the second on the cultivation of lucerne. 
The former, a literary eulogy of agriculture as 
the basis and support of all flourishing com- 
munities, is rambling and wholly unscientific 
in its treatment of the subject, but enterprising 
and suggestive of many foreign, even American 
and Asiatic, plants and methods w r hich might 
be introduced into England. 

[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet . ; the dates in this account 
may be corrected by Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses , 
1715-1886. — Diet, of National Biography. — Gent . 
Mag. 1774.] e.q.p. 

HARTLIB, Samuel (fl. 1630-1660), the 
friend of Milton and Sir W. Petty, published 
or edited, sometimes with additions of his 
own, many valuable works on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned, 1. A Discourse of Husbandrie used 
in Brabant and Flanders , etc. (by Sir Richard 
Weston), London, 1660, 4to, 2nd ed. ; 
corrected and enlarged, London, 4to, 1652. 
When the first edition was published, Hartlib 
did not know the name of the author. 2. 
An Invention of Engines in motion , etc. (by 
Crossy Dymock), London, 4to, 1661 ; 
Reprinted, with a biography of Dymock, in 
Dirck’s Memoir of Hartlib. 3. An Essay for 
the advancement of husbandry learning ; or 
propositions for the erecting a College of 
Husbandry; and in order thereunto for the 
taking in of pupils or apprentices . And also 
friends orfellowes of the same Colledge or Society . 
4. The Reformed Husbandman ; or a brief 
Treatise of the errors , defects , and inconveniences 
of our English Husbandry , etc., London, 4 to, 
1651. 5. Samuel Hartlib, his Legacie ; or an 

Enlargement of the Discourse of Husbandry used 
in Brabant and Flanders , etc., London, 4to, 
1651. This work consists of Hartlib’s address, 
Sir Richard Weston’s “ legacy ” to his sons, and 
“ a large letter ” to Hartlib (by dressy Dymock 
or Robert Child). The third edition (1665) is 
a much larger work, and has the title Samuel 
Hartlib, his Legacy of Husbandry . Wherein 
are bequeathed to the commonwealth of England, 
not only Brabant and Flanders, but also many 
more outlandish and domestick experiments and 
secrets (of Gabriel Plats and others). 6. A 
designs for Plentie, by an universall planting of 
Fruit-trees, etc., London, 4to, 1662. Hartlib 
did not know the author of this work, which 
was given to a friend of his by Colonel John 
Barkstead. 7. A discoverie for division or 
setting out of land as to the best form, etc., 1658. 
This consists mainly of a letter from Creasy 
Dymock. 8. The Complect Husbandman; or 
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a discourse of the whole art of Husbandry , both 
Forraign and Domestick, etc . Unto which 
is added , A particular discourse of the Naturall 
History and Husbandry of Ireland . Two parts, 
London, 4 to, 1659. The second part consists 
of an appendix to the “ Legacie,” with the date 
1652. 9. An Essay upon Master W. Potter's 

Designs ; concerning a Bank of Lands to be 
erected throughout this commonwealth , etc., 
London (n. d .) Svo. 

[For an account of Hartlib’s life and other 
publications, see Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.] w. a. s. H. 

HASSIA, Henricus dr. See La nuen stein. 

HAWKINS, Edward (1780-1867), numis- 
matist and antiquarian, was born at Maccles- 
field, and educated partly at the grammar school 
there, partly by private tuition. After being 
in the Macclesfield bank for a time, be entered 
into partnership with liis father in a bank at 
Swansea, and together they managed the copper 
works at Neath Abbey {Did. Nat. Biog.). In 
1806 he was elected fellow of the Linnean, 
in 1821 fellow of the Royal Society, in 1826 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
president in 1850 of the Numismatic Society. 
In 1825 he acted as deputy for Taylor Combe, 
keeper of antiquities aud coins in the British 
Museum; upon his death in 1826, Hawkins 
was appointed to the post, which he occupied 
until 1861 (Stat. and Buies of Brit. Mus pp. 
41, 43 ; Medallic Illustrations , i. vi.). From 
an early age he had devoted much attention to 
the study of coins, and amassed a very com- 
plete series of English medals, while his collec- 
tion of English political caricatures was the 
finest known. Both collections were purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum — the 
medals in 1860, and the prints in 1 868 ( Medallic 
Ulustr ., i. vi.). 

Hawkins’s most important contributions to 
numismatic literature, iu addition to valuable 
papers published in the Transactions of the Numis- 
matic Society and the Society of Antiquaries, are 
(1) The Silver Coins of England (1841). This, 
with necessary alterations and additions, has since 
been edited by his grandson, R. D. Kenyon (1876, 
1887), and remains the standard work on the 
subject. (2) He also collected materials for a 
work on medals. It was intended to issue this as 
a Museum publication, but when the portion com- 
pleted to the dose of the reign of William III., 
was printed and submitted to the trustees in 
1852, they declined to pass it, in consequence of 
the expression of certain political opinions which 
they considered undesirable in a government 
publication (Hansard, 3rd July 1854 ; Medall. 
Illustr ., L vi.). After some years the historical 
notes were, with Hawkins's sanction, revised by his 
successor, W. S. V&ux, and by Sir A. W. Franks. 
Further matter, which resulted from inspection of 
various foreign collections unvisited by Hawkins, 
led to certain modifications of opinion, and to the 
addition of many fresh illustrations. The work, 


brought down to the death of George II., was 
eventually edited by Sir A. W. Franks (now 
keeper of Brit, and Med. Antiquities) ; and by 
H. A. Grueber (now assistant keeper of coins and 
medals), as a Museum publication in 1885, under 
the title of Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. (3) Description of 
Anglo- Gallic Coins in Brit . Mus., begun by 
Taylor Combe, was completed by Hawkins (1826). 
In addition to these, Hawkins completed Combe’s 
work in Description cf Ancient Marbles in Brit. 
Mus., v. (1826), and edited parts vii., x. (1839, 
1842, 1845). His many valuable memoranda on 
his collection of prints were purchased by the 
Museum, and incorporated, after revision, in the 
Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in Brit. Mus., 
iii. pt. i. prepared by F. G. Stephens (1877). For 
the Chetham Society, Hawkins edited Sir W . 
Breretoris Travels (1844), and The Holy Lyfe and 
History of Seynt Wertmrge (1848). 

[See Ward, T. H., Men of the Beign , 1885. — 
Proc. of Antiq. Soc., 23rd April 1868. — Numis- 
matic Chronicle , N.S., vii. (1867). — Athenaeum, 
15th June 1867. — Introductions to the various 
works already mentioned.] R. A. M. 

HAWKINS, Sir John (1719-89). The son 
of a carpenter, who was afterwards a surveyor, 
Hawkins was originally brought up to his 
lather’s trade, but abandoned it in favour of the 
law, aud became an attorney. He married a 
Miss Storer, who brought him a large dowry 
which enabled him to retire from business ; and 
he became chairman of the Middlesex justices. 
He was knighted in 1772, in recognition of his 
services in suppressing the election riots at 
Brentford in 1768, and the Moorlicld riots in 
1769. His experience of the bad condition of 
the roads led him to publish his Observations on 
the Stale of the Highways , and on the Laws for 
amending them and keeping them in Repair 
(Lond., 1763), subjoining to them the draft of 
a bill consolidating former acts for the mainten- 
ance of the highways. The act based on this 
was so skilfully drawn that for many years 
it did not require amendment The treatise 
takes up the history of various acts of parliament 
on this head, aud shows how they had fallen 
into disuse, with some remarks on the practical 
difficulty of legally enforcing the acts in many 
cases. Hawkins's observations do not apply to 
turnpike roads, which were in good condition. 
He also expatiates on the fact that the rich paid 
proportionately far less than the poor towards 
the maintenance of the highways. Hawkins 
had given much attention to music, and also 
published a Life and Works of Dr. Johnson 
(Loud., 1787), with whom he had been intimate. 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson , is consistently 
unjust to Hawkiils, who, however, appears to 
have been a somewhat coarse man. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

[Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary (from In- 
formation supplied by the family), Lond., 1812* 
1817. — Boswell, Life cf Johnson, edited by J. Wi 
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Croker, Lond., 1848. — Sir G. Grove, Dictionary 
of Music, Loud., 1879-88.] r h. h. 

HAY ES, J ohn L, ( 1 8 1 3- 1 8 8 7), bom in Maine ; 
died in Cambridge, Mass. For the last twenty- 
five years of his life he was actively identi- 
fied with the tariff discussions in the United 
States, particularly defending protective duties 
in favour of the woollen interests. In 1865 he 
became secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, and edited their 
quarterly publication.. He was president of 
the tariff commission of 1882, and was largely 
responsible for the report of that body. His 
writings were voluminous, and for the most part 
may be found in the several volumes of the 
Bulletin referred to, which is exceedingly 
valuable as reflecting the protectionist sentiment 
of the period. 

Among his pamphlets may be mentioned The 
Fleece and the Loom, 1866. — Wools of the United 
States , 1872. — Sheep Industry in the South, 1878. 
— The Farmers' Question , 1880 ; and various writ- 
ings on Reciprocity. See * * Memoir ” by G. B. 
Btehbins in Bulletin of Wool Manufacturers , vol. 
xviii. p. 97. n. a. d. 

HAYNE, Samuel (fl. 1660-1697), surveyor 
of customs, was born probably in Devonshire in 
1645. For seven years he was clerk assistant 
to Joseph Ash, collector of the customs of 
Plymouth and Cornwall. He then became an 
“ adventurer at sea" ; during the Dutch war of 
1672, was employed in the prize office and the 
admiralty ; engaged afterwards in the trade 
with France ; and in 1680 was appointed riding 
surveyor of the customs and surveyor for the 
Na . igation Act in Devon and Cornwall. 

Hayne published : 1. An abstract qf all the 
statutes made concerning aliens trading in England . 

• . . Also, qf all the laws made for securing our 

plantation trade to ourselves, with observations 
thereon. , proving that the Jem {in their practical 
ivay of trade at this time) break them all , to the 
great damage of the king in his customs , etc. . . . 
Together with the hardships and difficulties the 
author hath already met with, in his endeavouring 
to find out and detect the ways and methods they 
take to effect it, London, 4to, 1685. 2. The 

manifesto qf near one hundred and fifty Knights , 

• . . Merchants and citizens qf London, against 

the Jews now in England London, 1697, 

foi. ^ 

HAYNES, Christopher (ft 1718), mer- 
chant, was apparently engaged in the trade 
with Spain. During the controversy on the 
8th and 9th clauses of the treaty of Utrecht 
(1718) he contributed “many useful pieces” on 
that subject to the British Merchant (see 
Kino, Charles). w. a. s. h. 

HAYNES, John (fl. 1706-1715), wool 
factor, published : 1. A view qf the present state 
qf the clothing trade in England, with remarks 
on the causes of ... its decay, and a scheme of 
proper remedies for the recovery qf it, etc., 
London, 1706, 8vo. 2. Great Britain* 8 glory, 
or an account qf the great number qf poor 


employed in the woollen and silk manufacturies ; 

. . . with the reasons of the decay of these trades, 
etc., London, 1715, 8vo. (The latter is little 
more than a new edition of the former ; it is 
apparently cited by M‘Culloch ( Literature of 
Political Economy , p. 237), as Provision for the 
Poor.) 3. Proposals for the more effectual pre- 
venting the exportation of wool (n. d.). He 
proposed the prohibition of water-carriage of 
wool, the registration of all wool produced in 
the country, prosecutions for infringement of 
the statutes dealing with the wool trade by 
special commissions appointed for that purpose, 
and other measures which he thought would 
prevent the exportation of wool. He is probably 
identical with the “John Haines” who addressed 
a memorial to the government in 1702, asking 
to be appointed “general supervisor ” in Hamp- 
shire and Dorset for the prevention of the 
exportation of wool. His request was refused 
on the ground that the commissioners of customs 
could not advise the appointment of such an 
officer, or recommend a person “who had re- 
ceived the censure of the House of Commons 
on his knees.” 

[Treasury Papers, lxxxii. 26.] w. a. s. h. 

HAXTHAUSEN, August Franz, Freihen 
von (1792-1866), was born at Bokendorf in 
Westphalia. From 1808 to 1813 he studied at 
the school of mining at ClausthaL He served 
for some time as a volunteer in the Hanoverian 
army, and then went to the university of 
Gottingen to study law. He was there associ- 
ated with a circle interested in art and poetry, 
from which proceeded a periodical to which 
Amim, Brentano, and the brothers Grimm were 
contributors ; and occupied himself much in the 
collection of German popular songs and sagas. 
In 1819 he returned to his native place, and 
devoted himself during several years to an earnest 
study of the agrarian condition of North Ger- 
many. He published, in 1829, the results of 
his researches in relation to the principalities of 
Paderbom and Corvey. This work attracted the 
notice of the then crown prince, afterwards King 
Frederick William IV. ; the author was invited 
to Berlin, and was entrusted with the mission 
of examining in the respective localities the 
agrarian systems of the several Prussian prov- 
inces, and communicating the results of his 
inquiries to the ministry. To give him the 
necessary influence with the provincial officials, 
he was made a privy councillor. He travelled 
for nine years through the Prussian dominions, 
and collected ample materials for the great 
work which was projected. He published, 
however, only one volume, which dealt with the 
provinces of East and West Prussia (1889). A 
second volume, relating to Pomerania, was pub- 
lished twenty-two years later by A Padberg 
(1861) ; this branch of the subject had been 
partially handled by Haxthausen in a brief 
treatise on the formerly Slavic districts of 
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Germany (1842). An article of his in a 
German periodical on the Russian ukase of 
1842 regulating the contracts between the land- 
lords and peasants in that country, attracted 
much attention ; it was reprinted by tho 
Allgemeine Zeitung , tho Debats , and the Tunes, 
who all interpreted the signature A. v. H. as 
being that of Alexander von Humboldt This 
article led to Haxthausen’s appointment by the 
Emperor Nicholas to conduct investigations in 
his dominions similar to those on which he had 
been employed in Prussia. He travelled ex- 
tensively in Russia during 1843-44, the king 
of Prussia continuing his salary during his 
absence, and so making him independent of 
the Russian authorities. The fruit of his in- 
quiries appeared in the following publications : 
— Studien uber die inneren Zustdnde , das 
Volksleben, und insbesondere die landlichen 
Einrichtung&n Russlands (3 vols. 1847-1852), 
also published in Frenoh with the title Etudes 
tur la situation interieure, la vie nationals, et 
les institutions de la Russie (1848-1853). An 
English translation by Robert Faris was pub- 
lished in 1856, with the title of The Russian 
Empire — Transcaucasia : this was an account 
of the family and communal life, and social 
condition of certain populations between the 
Black and Caspian Seas (1856) ; an English 
translation, by John Edward Taylor, appeared 
in 1854, before the German original was pub- 
lished. There appeared besides in English, by 
the same translator, as a kind of supplement to 
the foregoing, The Tribes of the Caucasus , with 
an account of Schamyl and the Murids (1855). 
We have also from Haxthausen’s pen the follow- 
ing: De V abolition par voie legislative du 
partage igal et temporaire des terres dans les 
communes russes (1858); and Die Idndliche 
Verfassung Russlands, ihre Entioickelung und 
Feststellung in der Qcsetzgebung von 1861 (1 866). 

H&xthausen was a member of the United 
Diet in 1847, and also for a short time a 
member of the first Prussian chamber. The 
practical objects which Haxthausen had in 
view in his treatment of the agrarian condi- 
tion of North Germany, were the liberation of 
the soil from the power of capital, and the 
reform of the constitution of the provincial 
estates ( Standische Verfassung), Roscher re- 
gards him as one of the best of the group of 
conservative writers who at this period treated 
German economical questions, and who, both 
as owners of landed property and as state 
funetionaries, understood many things better 
than the abstract liberal economists. He 
considers him, in particular, to have thrown 
new light on the question of the village com- 
munities of the middle ages. The same 
eminent critic speaks highly of his power of 
accurate observation, as evidenced by his 
Russian investigations; hut remarks that he 
shows the usual “ pseudo-historical " weakness 


of reactionaries in reoommending the mainten- 
ance by tho Russians of their Feldgerneinschaft t 
even after the abolition of serfdom, thus 
confounding the transitory peculiarity of a 
particular stage of culture with a permanent 
trait of the national character. 

[Lippert in the Handw&rterbuch der Staatswis- 
senschaften, edited by Conrad and others (vol iv. 
1892). — Reifferscheid in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographic (vol. xi. 1880). — Roscher, Ueschichte 
der N, 0., p. 1027.] J. K. I. 

HEARN, William Edward (1826-1888), 
born in the county of Cavan, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was, after having been 
professor of Greek at Queen's College, Galway, 
from 1849 to 1854, appointed in the latter year 
professor of political economy and other 
subjects at the university of Melbourne. Later 
ho became a member of the legislative council 
of Victoria, and took an active part in the affairs 
of the colony up to his death. 

Hearn's principal contribution to economics, 
the happily- named Plutology (1st ed. 1864, 
2nd, 1878), is a model of the style which may 
be called classical. Like Hermann or Ricardo, 
Hearn holds an intermediate course between 
the highest abstractions and mere information ; 
neither soaring to mathematical analysis, nor 
creeping among historical details. As one 
among many specimens of this method, tho 
chapter on exchange ( Plutology , oh. xiv.) may 
be referred to, presenting as it does all the 
relations of price to utility and cost of produc- 
tion, except those which can hardly be ex- 
pressed without mathematics. So the chapter 
on the circumstances which determine the 
extent of capital may seem to fall short of 
perfection only by the want of a more quan- 
titatively exact analysis of the influence of 
Distance in Time (q.v,) on value. It is 
justly said by Prof. Marshall : “ Hearn's Plut- 
ology ... is at once simple and profound : it 
affords an admirable example of the way in 
which detailed analysis may be applied to afford 
a training of a very high order for the young, 
and to give them an intelligent acquaintance 
with the economic conditions of life, without 
forcing upon them any particular solution of 
those more difficult problems on which they are 
not yet able to form an independent judgment" 
Among other high testimonies to the excellence 
of this work may be cited Jevons's reference, in 
the “Concluding remarks" of his Theory , to 
“ Professor Hearn's views." Hearn wrote 
several other works, cited below, relating to 
social science, and was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the local press of Melbourne. 

The Cassell Prize Essay on the Condition of 
Ireland , 1851 [In three chapters : (1) investigates 
the causes of the existing evils ; (2) estimates the 
industrial resources of Ireland ; (8) proposes 
remedies for such distress,— mostly simple legal 
reforms.] 
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The Aryan Household \ its Structure and its 
Development: an Introduction to Comparative 
Jurisprudence, 1879. — The Government of Eng- 
land^ its Structure and its Development , 1887. 

F. T. E. 

HEARTH-MONEY or HEARTH -TAX. 
The earliest such tax in England, “a fumage, 
or tax of smoke farthings,” was levied in Anglo- 
Saxon times, probably as a customary payment 
to the king from all hearths but those of the 
poor. 

In 1662 a tax of 2s. was levied on every 
hearth or stone in all dwelling-houses, except 
those of the poor who were exempt from church- 
rate and poor-rate, or fulfilled certain other con- 
ditions. In 1689, though the tax produced 
£170,000 a year, it was repealed on account 
of its unpopularity : it reached a poorer class 
than the old subsidies which it had superseded ; 
it was farmed; and the inquisitorial visits of 
the inspectors, or “Chimneymen,” were deeply 
resented (see Halifax, Earl of). 

[Dowell’s Hist qf Taxation and Taxes in 
England , vols. i., ii., in.] E. o. p. 

HEATIIFIELD, Richard (c. 1776-1859), 
accountant He proposed a tax of 16 per cent 
on all property, to pay off the national debt, 
and endeavoured to explain the advantages 
which would accrue from this proceeding 
The same expedient had been suggested by A. 
Hutcheson in 1717, when the debt was only 
some £60,000,000. The suggestion derives its 
chief importance from having had the approval 
of Ricardo, and from having been proposed in 
parliament by General Palmer in 1832. Heath- 
ficld also wrote other tracts embodying the same 
proposals. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the 
Public. Debt qf the United Kingdom (Lond., 1819), 
and Further Observations on the Practicability 
and Expediency pf liquidating the Public Debt qf 
the United Kingdom, including some Considera- 
tions on Population and the Poor (Lond., 1820). 

R. H. H. 

HEDGMINT. A word used by Malyncs, the 
existence of which sets before us the frequent 
manufacture of false money by persons in 
authority (seo Pollards aud Crookards). * 4 If 
any Hedgmint (for so doe the States of the 
Vnited Provinces of the Netherlands call the 
Mints of pettie Lords, which by falsified 
standards do imitate to coyne the money of 
other Princes)” . . . 

[Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, 1622, p. 489.] 

HEDONISM. This term, derived from the 
Greek htdoni (^6o*i}) = pleasure, is used to 
describe that philosophy which makes the 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of 
pain the supreme end of action, — in other words, 
defines virtue to be that course of conduct 
which produces the largest sum of happiness. 
Hedonism is thus the same as epicureanism in 
the proper sense of that term. Utilitarianism 
Is hedonism modified by the substitution of the 
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happiness of mankind for the happiness of the 
individual as the aim of virtuous conduct. 
Political economy has no necessary connection 
with either the selfish or the unselfish form of 
hedonism. Since, however, the one or the other 
lias been very widely accepted in the 18 th 
and 19 th centuries, it is natural that many 
eminent economists should have been hedonists 
in their moral theories. See Morality, Sys- 
tems OF, IN RELATION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY 
and the writers there referred to. F. c. M. 

HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig 
(1760-1842), studied in the university of 
Gottingen, where he became in 1787 professor 
of philosophy, and in 1801, of history. As an 
author, he remained several years uncertain 
whether to devote himself to philosophy or his- 
tory ; his first publications were editions of the 
DeEncomiis of the rhetorician Menander, and the 
Eclogae physicae et ethicae of Stobseus. His most 
important contributions to historical studies 
have been collected in his Historische W trice 
(16 vols. Gottingen, 1821-26), among which 
ought to be mentioned here vol. viL, Handbueh 
der Geschichte des Alter thums mil besonderer 
Rilcksickt auf Verfassungen , Handel und Colo- 
nies, and vols. viii. and ix. ; Handbueh der 
Geschichte des Europdischen Staatensystems und 
seiner Colonies. But the work which from the 
moment of its appearance conferred celebrity 
on his name (vols. x. to xv. of the Historische 
Werke ), and which has been translated into 
most European languages after having been 
recast in successive editions, is the Idcen iiber 
die Politik, Verkehr und Handel der vomehmsten 
Volker der alten Welt. 

Heeren himself explains his object in the 
Preface ( Vorrede ) : “ I write neither & history 
of ancient nations, nor a general history of 
political systems and trade. . . . My plan is 
limited, excepting preliminary general views, 
to isolated pictures of various nations (p. iv. 
2nd ed. 1806). I have no hypothesis to found, 
no favourite tenets to demonstrate, no opponent 
to overthrow. ... I state what I have found 
as I found it ; what is certain as certain ; what 
is probable as simply probable” (p. vi.). 

Heeren may be considered as one of the earliest 
opponents to what has been called Manchester - 
thum in Germany. He writes in his chapter 
Ueber Gfriechische Staatswirlhschaft : “Perhaps 
the Greeks were not fully aware of the import- 
ance of the division of labour, but they were 
free from the modem school philosophy which 
would gladly transform nations into mere 
wealth-producing herds. They felt, of course, 
that to live, man must produce ; still it never 
struck them that man only lives to produce 
(vol. iii. p. 272). . . . Every high and divine 
feeling must be trampled down before there is 
room for suoh theories as degrade Socrates and 
Christ to the unproductive {sterile) class (p. 27 4). 
• • . It is possible to live happily in Otaheit 
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without regard to the system of Adam Smith ” 
(p. 322). 

Nevertheless he had accepted some of the 
teaching of the new school, especially respecting 
mercantilism: “Their aim (the Greeks’) was 
not to keep the stock of minted coins inviolate, 
or to increase it ; nothing was heard about the 
balance of trade, and the resulting high-handed 
(gewaltsame) regulations. They paid taxes, 
but without the modern object of directing 
industrial activity by means of the exclusion 
of this or that class of goods. The export of 
raw material was not prohibited, manufactures 
were not favoured at the expense of agriculture. 
In this sense, industry, commerce, and trade 
were free " (p. 283). 

Heeren's history is perhaps deficient from the 
standpoint of modern minute criticism of texts, 
out its fluent and elegant style, its clear state- 
ment of facts, and judicial honesty in con- 
troversy, account for its former popularity. 
It has been translated into most European 
languages (into French in 1830-34, 6 vols. 8vo, 
and into English : Historical Researches into the 
Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal 
Nazims of Antiquity, 3 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1833). 
[See Notice in M ‘Culloch’s Literature of PoL 
Econ., 1345, p. 151.] E. Ca. 

HEGEL, G. W. F. (1770-1831), was educated 
at the Stuttgart gymnasium and Tubingen 
university. After some years’ private tutor- 
ship in Switzerland and Frankfurt, and studious 
leisure in Jena, he became professor in Jena, 
1805 ; for eight years rector of Niirnberg 
gymnasium, 1808-1816 ; professor at Heidel- 
berg, 1816 ; and then at Berlin, 1818, w here 
he remained till his death. 

Hegel’s leading characteristics are (a) his 
notion of development, and (b) his bold and 
thorough application of it to every phase of life 
and being. Development is to him a progress 
through conflict of opposites. Like Heraclitus, 
he finds that change is the essence of things ; 
and his resemblance to the philosopher of 
Ephesus is undoubted, however fallacious it 
may be to find, with Lassalle, an almost com- 
plete Hegelian system in the sayings of the 
ancient philosopher. He finds that not only 
in our thoughts but in the nature of things, 
there is a constant process from one extreme to 
another, and then to a reconciling third, which 
in its turn becomes an extreme, and finds its 
own opposite, to be conquered by it and then 
to lie down with it within the fold of a new 
third reconciler, the fate of which is in due 
course the same. But the change is not simply 
flux and destruction ; it is true development. 
Each third stage is more concrete than the last ; 
each third stage contains in it all that has 
gone before. Hegel finds this notion most 
clearly realised in life, and especially in the 
most concrete forms of human life. Instead 
of treating law and morality as separate and 


separable, ho finds these notions to be abstract 
and false when separated, and to be true and 
concrete only when viewed together in the 
family, civil society, and state. Civil society, 
more particularly, is tho domain of what the 
older economists called “natural liberty,” where 
there is pursuit of private gain obeying laws of 
which the private persons are unconscious. So 
far Hegel vindicates to political economy its 
claim to a realm of its own, civil society. 
But the limits of it at once appear. Civil 
society, as it itself grew out of the family, 
must itself pass into the state, where there is 
a conscious union of regard for rights with 
regard for duties, and the public good is deliber- 
ately sought. The development of civil society 
into the state, a development which, in Hegel 
as in Aristotle, is to be taken logically, not 
historically, takes place through associations, 
commercial, professional, and otherwise. Finally 
the state itself is not an ultimate end ; states 
are individual members of larger grouj>s, and 
all groups are members of the one humanity. 
The progress of the human raoo from generation 
to generation and age to age is the subject of 
the philosophy of history ; and there is the same 
relentless process there as in the case of the single 
society. As Dr. Weryho well expresses it, mors 
immortalis is taken for the law' of life. 

This idea of development, as a mors 
immortalis, was retained by the Hegelians 
Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, when they 
created the new German socialism. They 
retained little else, for it became an axiom with 
them that all that is, is material ; and spirit, 
that was to Hegel not only the roof and crowui 
of tilings but the very essence of all things, was 
disowned altogether. 

Their materialistic view of hist-ory marks a 
further alteration. Not only is there, to them, 
no spirit in Hegel’s sense ; but there is no pro- 
gress except by changes in economic facts. The 
state of human societies as regards wealth — and 
especially the means and modes of producing 
wealth — is held to determine their condition in 
respect of all other features, hitherto supposed 
to be independent. Law, religion, and 
political institutions are thus supposed to be 
due to economical causes. This view, recently 
expounded by Professor Loria with even fewer 
reservations than by the Germans, would need 
a separate discussion. It receives no supjwrt 
from Hegel, and cannot be traced to his 
influence. 

Hegel’s influence, in fact, on political 
economy has been much less profound and 
direct than on philosophy. In no part of his 
voluminous writings does he give much space 
to economic discussion ; and the keen interest 
shown by his contemporary Fichte in the con* 
dition of the people is absent in Hegel. Yet 
he deserves mention in the history of political 
economy, for it was a group of his disciples 
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that first fairly planted the philosophical idea 
of development in the soil of economics. The 
Young Hegelians, Marx, Engels, Huge, taught 
at Paris, in the Deutsch-Franzosische JahrbUcher 
(1844), a revolutionary socialism founded on a 
notion of development derived from Hegel's, 
though confessedly unlike its parent in many 
important particulars. Proudhon’s attempt to 
apply Hegelian formulas more literally, in the 
same direction, was not so skilful, as the 
controversy between Proudhon and Marx 
(1846-47) brought out very clearly. No doubt 
the connection between Hegel’s principles and 
the application of them by this group of liis 
tollowers did not become closer ; German 
socialism soon became more economic than 
philosophical. But the attraction possessed by 
such & book as Hegel’s Philosophy of Right for 
such men as Engels and Marx is a significant 
fact both for philosophers and economists. (See 
also Lashalle ; Marx ; Proudhon ; Kuge). 

Hegel's Works were edited by Marheineke, 
Schulze, Gans, Hotho, Michelet, Forster, 
Roseukranz in 18 vols. (1832-40), to which is 
to be added a 19th vol. (1887), edited by his son 
Karl Hegel, and containing his correspondence. 

[His Life by Rosenkranz was published in 
1844. The Phi’osophy of Right is vol. 8 of 
Works. A summary is given in Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy (1893), bk. 
iv., ch. iv., “ Hegel." Another account, 
professedly from unpublished MSS. of Hegel, is 
given by Dr. Georg Mollat, System der Sitt- 
lichkeit von Hegel (Osterwieck), 1893, and Dr. 
Mollat has also published Hegel’s Essay on the 
German Constitution (1893). For the relation 
of Marx to Hegel see Bonar loc . cit. t and also 
Barth’s Qeschichtsphilosophie Hegels (Leipzig, 
1890), and L. Weryho’s Marx als Philosoph 
(Bern and Leipzig, 1894). For the relation of 
Lassalle to Hegel, see especially Lassalle's Die 
Philosophic Hcradeitos des Dunkeln , etc. (1858), 
and his Erworbene Rechte (1861).] j. B. 

HEIR. In popular language this expression 
is generally used for any one who inherits, 
sometimes also, more especially in the plural 
form, in the sense of next of kin. The 
etymological equivalents of the word in the 
continental languages ( hdriticr , erede t Erbe f etc.) 
are generally used in the sense of the Latin word 
“ heres," whioh designated a person who by 
reason of his parentage or of a testamentary 
appointment became the universal successor of 
a deceased person, and whilst taking over all 
the predecessor’s property, was personally liable 
for his debts and legacies (unless he had taken 
advantage of the Beneficium Inventarii) 
( q.v .). In English technical language the word 
“heir-at-law " is used for the person to whom 
freehold property descends in case of Intestacy 
fo.v.); in Hie case of copyhold property the 
assignation is “customary heir.* 1 TTie words 
“and his heirs/’ when added to the name of a 


person to whom land is conveyed in fee simple, 
indicate that he is to take an “ estate of inherit- 
ance ” and not a mere life estate, but they do 
not in any way prevent him from dealing with 
the property to the exclusion of his heir-at-law ; 
the words “and the heirs of his body on the 
other hand, indicate an estate tail (see Entail, 
Law of). e. s. 

HEIRLOOMS. In the correct use of the term 
heirlooms are those chattels which by the custom 
of particular places are attached to an estate of 
inheritance in land. They are not devisable 
by will but always descend with the estate. 
The term is, however, often used to denote 
chattels that are annexed to an estate of inherit- 
ance by the common law or by the terms of a 
will or settlement. 

[Goodeve on Real Property , London, 4th ed. 
1897.1 J. E. c. m. 

HELD, Adolf von (1844-1880), & distin- 
guished economist, was bora at Wurzburg, where 
his father, Dr. Joseph von Held, was professor 
of jurisprudence. He pursued the study of 
political science at his native place, at Munich, 
and at Berlin. In 1872 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Bonn, and in 1880 at Berlin ; and in 
the same year his career, which had so far been 
one of brilliant promise, was cut short by his 
death from accidental drowning in the lake of 
Thun. He had been secretary, and an active 
member, of the Verein filr Sozialpolitik . His 
first publication was Careys Socialioisscnschafl 
wid das Mercant. ilsystem, 1866. Roscher praises 
bis article on Adam Smith in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb, f 1867, as containing one of the most 
unprejudiced and altogether excellent apprecia- 
tions of the great Scotchman anywhere pro- 
duced. 

The principal writings of Held were Die Einkom- 
mensteuer t 1872. — Die deutsche Arbeiterpresse der 
Qigenwarty 1878. — Sozialismus ) Sozialdemokratie 
wad Sozialpolitik , 1877 (which may he described 
as a manifesto of the principles and policy of the 
Kathedersozialisten) ; and Grundriss fur Vorles - 
ungen iiber National- Oekonomic (2nd edit. 1878). 
— He left behind him in MS. Z'toei Bucher zur 
sosialen Geschichte En glands, a portion of a great 
work, for which he had ju-epared himself by studies 
in London during June, July, and August 1875. 
This highly interesting fragment was edited in 1881 
by G. F. Knapp. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der N.O., p. 1045. — Lippert in 
the Handw . der Staatswisscnschaften. ] j. k. i. 

Held, though one of the earliest supporters of 
the Verein fitr Sozialpolitik, founded 1872, and 
himself a moderate state-socialist, could not refrain 
from a gibe at “socialists of the chair.” Their 
very name, he said, implied that to become like 
Bebel and Liebknecht they only wanted courage (seo 
the account of the Verein by Prof. Philippovich, 
Quart . Joum. of Econ January 1891, p. 228). 
His Socials Geschichte En glands was certainly one 
of the causes of the rerival in England itself of 
the study of the history of English industry and 
the study of the surroundings in which the classical 
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economists produced their works. The first part, 
containing the industrial and literary history of the 
fifty-six years from the Wealth of Nations to the 
Reform Bill is of more permanent value than the 
second which treats of the earlier history of English 
industry and the growth of modern manufacture. 
But even in the latter he calls attention to many 
sources of evidence, especially blue-books, on the 
condition of the labouring classes, that had been 
too long neglected by our own countrymen. 

In his estimates of writers, statesmen, and 
popular leaders he is sometimes misled by his 
bias against Classical Economics, but he has an 
evident desire to be truthful, and we have always 
to remember that his book appeared without his 
final revision. 

His theoretical principles were stated in two 
papers especially. First in his Rede ilber die Sociale 
Frage, gehalten anf der freien Hrchlichen Ver - 
samrnlung evangdischer Manner in der Gamisons- 
Kirche zu Berlin IS ten Oktober 1871 (reprinted, 
Wiegand, Berlin, 1872). He rejects the abstract 
method of the classical economists, their undue 
emphasis on self-interest, their negative view of 
the state as a mere policeman, their way of oppos- 
ing self-help and state-help. He admits that we 
have learned from the socialists to pay due atten- 
tion to the distribution of wealth. He approves 
of progressive taxation and interference with the 
right of bequest 

In liis second paper Ueber den gegenwdrtigen 
Principienstreit in der Nationalobmomie, Preuss. 
Jahrb., Jvli 1872 , he addresses not a popular but 
a learned audience. He goes a little way into 
economic history, but deals chiefly with questions 
of the day. We have, he says, to deal with a 
new phenomenon — the rise of a school of Katkeder - 
sozialisten in opposition to Manchester thum, in that 
very year 1872. Individualism pure and simple 
has, Held says, no answer to Marx ; and Rathe- 
dersozialismtts is the only safeguard against the 
“red spectre. " 

It may be remarked that in this paper as else- 
where Held regards Marx as the teacher and 
Lassallb as only the pupil. j. B. 

HELFERICH, Johannes a Renatub von 
(1818-1892), was a pupil of F. B. Hermann, 
whom he succeeded in the chair of political 
economy at Munich. Helfcrich shares with 
D. G. Mayr the honour of having re-edited Her- 
mann's Sfaalsvrirthschaftliche Untersuchungen. 
Helferich was for some forty years one of 
the editors of the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, to which 
from time to time he contributed articles on 
a variety of subjects ; such as the “Unity of 
German Currency" (1850), “Sugar -duties" 
(1 852) “ The Austrian paper currency " (1 855- 
67), “ Eloge of Hermann ” (1878). Helferich’s 
principal work on the Periodic Oscillations of 
the Precious Metals since the discovery of A merica 
to the year 1880 is remarkable on account of 
its polemic against the Quantity Theory of | 
currency, which the author regards as “ durchaus 
unrichtig ." The quantity is but one among 
the circumstances of supply and demand which 
govern the value of gold. This value, when 


once established, is preserved by a certain vis 
inert ice (p. 88). “The price of goods is de- 
pendent on their own value-determination" 
(von der eigenen JFerthbcstimmung abk&ngig). 
The price of goods determines rather than is 
determined by the quantity of gold (a mbfinem 
statement which may perhaps be compared 
with that made by Sir R. GifTen in the Nine- 
teenth Ccnttiry, Nov. 1889). True to his prin- 
ciples, Helferich regards the rise in prices in 
the period from the discovery of America to 
1550 as in the main not due to the influx of 
gold. He has to admit, indeed, that at a sub- 
sequent period quantity is a dominant factor. 
He made a good use of the historical material 
available when he wrote. His remarks on the 
method of measuring the value of money 
may be read with advantage (see Money). 

Von den periodischen Schvxmkungen im Werth 
der edcln Metalle , von der Entdeckung Amerikas bis 
zum Jahr 1880. N Urnberg, 1 84 3. — ZeiischrftfUr 
diegesavmte Staatswissenschaft, Tubingen, /wwsm. 
Articles on Taxation, and * Forstwirthschaft ’ in 
Schonberg’a Handbuch. F. Y. B. 

HELLER. By the provisions of a law ]>assed 
in August 1892, a gold crown of a hundred 
hellers has been adopted as the standard of 
value for Austria-Hungary. This crown, which 
is money of account, being equal to *0417 of 
a pound sterling (or ten pence), the heller is of 
the value of one tenth of a penny. The coin 
hearing the name heller is a bronzo piece 
weighing 1*6 grammes. There is also a 2- 
heller piece in bronze, and 10 and 20 heller 
pieces made of pure nickel. 

Formerly in South Germany four hellers were 
equal to a kreutzer, and 60 kreutzers to a gulden. 

F. E. A. 

HELVETIUS (1715-1771), the son of the 
first physician of the queen of France ; owed to 
this high protection the post of farmer-general 
at the early age of twenty-three. He resigned 
in 1751, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits ; his house had always been a centre of 
the polite and philosophic society of the time. 
His principal books are the treatises De V Esprit 
(1768) and De V Homme, de see faculty intel- 
leciuelles et de son Education (1776), which was 
published after his death, and in whioh he 
endeavoured to explain the parts of his first 
book which, after a previous period of brilliant 
popularity, had given offence in the philosophic 
circles of Paris. 

The mam position of Helvetius may be 
summed up as follows ; man is a purely Bentient 
animal only differing from other animals by a 
higher degree of physical sentiency. 1 Human 

1 For the use of this word see Herbert Spenoer. 
“Once more let me emphasise the truth that since a 
society in its corjx)rate capacity is not sentient, and since 
the sentiency dwells exclusively in its units, the sole 
reason for subordinating the sentient livee or its units 
to the unsentient life of the society, Is that, etc." 
(Herbert Spencer, Justin, ch, xxix. § 117, ch. entitled 
“The Limits of State Duties Concluded"). 
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passions are nothing else but the various inodes 
of manifestation of this physical sentiency, 
which is the only motor of human actions ; 
pleasure or pain are their unavoidable results : 
to pursue the former and to evade the latter 
is to conform to the only natural law. “ He 
is a virtuous man whose strongest passion is 
so connected with the general good that for 
him virtue is in almost every case a matter of 
necessity.” Hence our passions must be, not 
constrained, but educated : education and con- 
sequently legislation are all-powerful, since all 
men are born with the same physical constitu- 
tion. To previous bad education and legislation 
are due the prevailing vices and excessive in- 
equality in thedistribution of wealth. Hel vetius 
is thus in some respects a forerunner of modern 
utilitarianism and hedonism. “This man,” 
Madame du Deffand used to say, “has told 
everybody’s secret.” 

[Sec reference to Helvetian in Dugald Stewart, 
Lectures on Pol. Econ., ed. 1856, vol. ii. p. 890 ; 
and in Rae, Life qf Adam Smith, p. 200.] 

K. ca. 

HENLEY, Walter of (c. 1200-1250). 
The only internal evidence which the treatise 
of Husbandry affords regarding its author is 
the incidental statement that he had served 
the office of bailiff. The title of a Cambridge 
MS. (Univ. Lib. Dd., vii 6) gives the additional 
information that he was a knight and subse- 
quently became a Dominican. It appears 
probable that he flourished in the time of 
Henry III., and wrote the interesting tract on 
estate management and the practice of farming 
which bears his name. It was the best known 
of several treatises on this subject which were 
written in England at this time, in Norman 
French : they are a remarkable group, more 
especially as there does not seem to be any 
corresponding literature of the kind at this 
date in other parts of Christendom. Tran- 
scribers were sometimes guilty of making 
curious confusions among, and rearrangements 
of these books, but they have been separated 
out, and translated by Miss Lamond, as Walter 
of Henley’s Husbandry , Seneschaueie, an anony- 
mous Husbandry , and Grosseteste’s Rules. 
Walter of Henley’s treatise survives in a large 
number of MSS., — besides the twenty -one 
examples enumerated in the Introduction to 
Royal Historical Society edition, there is a 
copy in Corpus Library at Cambridge. The 
book was evidently much used as a handbook, 
and it was found in many monastic libraries. 
Several copies of it were made at Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and one, of a somewhat different 
text, at St Augustine’s. It held its own as 
the standard treatise on agriculture till the 
16th century, when it was superseded by the 
work of Sir A. Fitzherbert, who treated 
similar topics, but — despite the commonly 
expressed opinion to the contrary — in all 


probability independently. The treatise renders 
many points of mediaeval agriculture clear, e.g, 
the relative expense of cultivation on the Three 
Field and Two Field system ; the practical 
hints which it gives, are a great assistance to 
any one who is anxious to get a clear under- 
standing of the tillage of former days. w. c. 

HENRY OF GHENT. See Ghent, Henry 

OF. 

HERBERT, Claude-Jacqves (1700-1758), 
farmer-general of the royal mail coaches, men- 
tioned by Adam Smith as a “very faithful, 
diligent, and laborious collector ” of the prices 
of corn, has sometimes been credited as being 
the first in date of the advocates of free trade in 
com in France. He himself lays no claim to 
such priority, and in his anonymous Fssai sur 
la police des grains ( London 1754, Berlin 1755, 
the London edition is incomplete), he expressly 
states that the same views had been entertained 
so far back as 1695 by Boisguillebert in hi; 
Ditail dc la France , and, closer to his own time, 
in 1748 in a Min wire sur les Bleds (vide Dupin). 
Herbert belongs to the pliysiocratic school 
(“All the goods we possess flow from the culti- 
vation of land,” p. 2, Berlin edition). His 
main argument is that free trade in com wall 
develop the growing of com. “It is not the 
obstinate storing of our com, but its successive 
and annual production which will feed us. . . . 
Cultivation is the inexhaustible stock of our 
supply” (pp. 104 and 105). He rejects, as 
leading to jobbery, the system of “ permissions 
to export and the erection of store-houses, either 
by government or by companies.” Opposed to 
import duties, he admits a sort of sliding scale 
of export duties, which will be “a sufficient 
counterpoise to keep com within the kingdom 
in case of need ” (p. 192). 

Barbier (Diet des Anonymes) ascribes also to 
Herbert the authorship of a pamphlet of sixty 
pages, Observations sur la LibertS du Commerce des 
Grains, which was published the year after his 
death. The internal evidence renders this rather 
doubtful. x.ca. 

HEREDITAMENT. An expression used in 
legal documents for any real property whether 
consisting of land, buildings, or rights attaching 
to land (e.g. advowsons, rights of common, etc.) 
The latter are called “incorporeal” heredita- 
ments. E. s. 

HEREDITAS, the entire property of a 
deceased person, to which his universal suc- 
cessor or heres succeeded, whether tinder a will 
or a b intestato . The heres, as successor to the 
deceased, was liable for his debts. E. A. w. 

HEREDITY. The persistence of the same 
character through many generations of a family 
or a people is a fact often observed and of the 
utmost importance for economics. The per- 
sistence of a peculiar artistic faculty has pre- 
served tosome cities, e.g. to Lyons, the supremacy 
in oertain manufactures, which, so far as external 
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conditions are concerned, might have flourished 
equally well in many other places. The per- 
sistence of financial skill has made the Jews 
everywhere the bankers of hostile races and 
creeds. Persistent energy has made Holland 
and Lancashire rich ; persistent idleness has 
made Naples and Andalusia poor. The principal 
causes of this permanence of character are not 
hard to find. They appear to be four — blood, 
education, civilisation, and natural environ- 
ment. As to the first, only physical science 
can attempt to determine the extent to which 
physical peculiarities — above all, peculiarities 
of the brain and the nervous system, are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
now there is no agreement among experts as to 
the mode or extent of such transmission. That 
it does take place somehow or other few men 
of common sense will doubt But it is not only 
in giving the child a certain physical constitu- 
tion that the parents’ influence on its character 
and intelligence are so momentous. Education 
in that larger sense which includes the modelling 
of feelings, habits, and occupations has always 
been, and must continue to be, for the most 
part the work of the father and mother. 
Although the formal division of castes is 
unknown in Europe, most occupations are to a 
great extent hereditary. The child imitates 
the parent The parent finds it easier to train 
his child to his own calling than to any other. 
To the child the parent imparts much useful 
knowledge which could not be learnt at school, 
and many habitual aptitudes indispensable for 
success in any calling. It thus becomes im- 
possible to compute how much of the child’s 
resemblance to the parent is due to strictly 
physical causes, how much to subsequent 
educational influence. Again it is not merely 
parentage or education, but also inherited 
civilisation, which contributes to mould the 
individual on the pattern of his ancestors. An 
old and deep-rooted civilisation exercises the 
most penetrating power on all who come within 
its sphere, whether by birth or by immigra- 
tion, whether as conquerors or as subjects. 
Thus successive races of invaders have l>een 
permeated by the civilisation of Italy and China, 
and the older types of thought have endured in 
spite of infusions of alien blood. Lastly, the 
effect of natural environment, the conditions of 
soil, scenery, and above all, climate, tend to 
maintain physical and moral uniformity through 
age after age, and favour the illusion that the 
present inhabitants of a given country are all 
lineal descendants of those who inhabited it 
in the earliest period of histoiy. These natural 
agencies have no doubt contributed much to 
the assimilation of foreign conquerors by the 
conquered natives. The joint influence of a 
peculiar climate and a peculiar civilisation in 
rendering men subjected to their action like 
one another and unlike everybody else is well 


illustrated in the United States of America. 
The mixed crowd of European immigrants who 
disembark every year on the shores of the 
United States are rapidly transformed into the 
likeness of the older settlers, and their offspring 
can hardly he distinguished from the offspring 
of three or four generations of American citizens. 
But the pure- blooded Yankee who is proud of 
his descent from the Puritans is a very different 
man from his English ancestor or cousin. The 
converse truth is illustrated by the remarkable 
transformation which many races have under- 
gone when removed to a new home and exposed 
to new influences. Thus the Jcwb in their own 
country wore mainly an agricultural and 
pastoral people ; since their disj>ersion they have 
lived chiefly in towns and have busied them- 
selves in trading and money-lending. It thus 
appears that the continuity of national character 
is the result in varying proportions of unbroken 
descent by blood, of education, of inherited 
civilisation, and of unchanged natural conditions. 
The relative potency of these agencies in any 
given instance may be roughly conjectured, but 
can never be exactly determined. Such deter- 
mination is not, however, necessary for economic 
purposes. It is enough for economical investiga- 
tion to know that tribes and nations have cer- 
tain striking characteristics which may indeed 
be modified in the long lapse of time or by 
violent revolutions, but which are in the main 
permanent. It should, however, be remembered 
that this permanence is not the same in every stage 
of civilisation. It is most conspicuous in the 
earlier, the tribal or at most the national stage. 
It is less conspicuous in the later, the cosmo- 
politan stage. Thus in the ancient world the 
hereditary peculiarities of the Greek and the 
Jew, the Phmnician and the Roman, the Gaul 
and the Egyptian, were all strongly marked, 
whilst they retained their independence, but 
became somewhat blurred when they were 
merged in one universal empire. At the 
present day the different nations of Europe 
impart to each other their arts, their discoveries, 
their inventions, their luxuries, and their vices. 
Each people learns something from its neigh- 
bours and abates something of its own peculiari- 
ties. But this process of assimilation is in 
great measure superficial, and leaves the heredi- 
tary distinctions of temperament and character 
almost unchanged. 

[F. Galton, Hereditary Genius ; Katutal In- 
heritance. — E. B. Poulton, Theories of Heredity . — 
Weissmann, Essays upon Heredity and Kindred 
Biological Subjects. — Kinders, De la Haoe et de 
sa part £ influence dans les diverges manifesta- 
tions de CactwiU dee peuples. — Ribot, Heredity , 
a Psychological Study of its Phenomena , Laws, 
Causes, and Consequences.— J. B. Haycraft, Bar- 
mnism and Race Progress (1895).] F, c. U. 

HERIOT. When a gesith or thegn received 
a grant of Boclanp (q.v.) it waa Quaternary for 
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the lord to make him a gift of arms and equip- 
ment. On the thegn’s death this gift was 
repaid in whole or part from his chattels by 
the heir, and this repayment, at first customary 
and then compulsory, is called the heriot. 
The Norman lawyers confused the heriot with 
the feudal relief, which was paid by the heir on 
succeeding to his father's lands. But the two 
things are perfectly distinct. The relief is 
directly connected with the tenure of land ; until 
it is paid the estate returns to the overlord, 
who only grants possession to the heir when the 
customary payment has been paid. But the 
heriot has no connection with the land, which 
passes unconditionally to the heir. It is in 
fact not so much a charge upon the heir as 
a payment from the dead man to his lord. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 2 Cl.] R. L. 

Heriot still survives as a manorial right 
subsisting on copyhold land in many parts of 
England, and also in certain places, more par- 
ticularly in Kent, on freehold land held of a 
manor. It consists in the right of the lord, on 
the death of a tenant, and in some cases also on 
alienation, to seize the best beast, e. g. a valuable 
race-horse, on every tenement held by such 
tenants. On some manors the best chattel, e.g. 
a diamond necklace, may be taken by the lord. 
It is frequently difficult to ascertain whether land 
is subject to heriots or not, as the occasions for 
making use of the right may only occur at long 
intervals ; and, as the statute of limitations, 
though it could bar a particular exercise of the 
right of heriot, could not bar the general right 
(see Zouche v, Dalhiac, L. R. 10 Ex. 172), a 
continuous non -exercise of the right would, 
however, tend to extinguish it. The compulsoiy 
extinguishment of heriots may. under § 7 of the 
Copyhold Act 1887, be claimed either by the 
lord or the tenant, and the compensation payable 
to the lord is, in such a case, ascertained in the 
same way as in the case of the enfranchisement 
of copyhold land. 

Heriots, though a picturesque reminder of a 
past age, have nothing in their favour from an 
economical point of view. They cause an in- 
convenience to the tenant out of proportion to 
the advantage they confer on the lord ; their 
real or assumed existence frequently creates 
difficulties on the sale of land, and, in many 
instances, they have caused fruitless and expen- 
sive litigation. It would be most desirable for 
the legislature to fix a period within which 
compensation for them and similar manorial 
rights might be claimed by the lords, and to 
declare that after the lapse of such period all 
such rights should cease. 

[As to the present law relating to heriots, see 
Elton, Copyhold*, 2nd edition, 198-210.] s. s. 

HERITABLE and MOVEABLE (Scots 
Law). Correspond very nearly, with some 
exoeptions, such as teinds or tithes, liferents or 
•states for life in land, mortgage debts, and 


others, to real and personal as applied to 
property in English law, particularly with 
reference to the respective rights of the heir and 
the personal representative. In Scots law there 
are, however, more numerous instances than in 
English in which property is considered herit- 
able (or real) for one purpose and moveable (or 
personal) for others : and there are some leading 
differences of principle, such as that rights in 
their own nature moveable, but having a tract 
(or prospective course) of future time, as for 
example, leases, annuities, and life interests in 
money, are heritable, and not moveable or 
personal only. 

[For enumerations of heritable and moveable 
rights, see Bell’s Commentaries , vol. ii. p 1, et 
seq .] A. D. 

HERITABLE SECURITIES (Scots Law). 
A generic term, including all forms of real 
securities, or securities on land or buildings. 
The most ordinary form iD use is a bond and 
disposition in security, a combination of a 
personal bond with a redeemable conveyance or 
mortgage, with power of sale by public auction 
and of granting an absolute title upon such sale. 

[See Craigie’R Digest of Scottish Conveyancing 
{Heritable),] a. d. 

HERMANN, Friedrich Benedict Wil- 
helm (1795-1868), one of the most eminent of 
German economists and statisticians, was born 
at Dinkelsbiilil in Bavaria. He studied at 
Erlangen and Wurzburg. He was afterwards 
1821) teacher of mathematics at Erlangen, and 
1825) professor of that science in the Poly- 
technic school of Nuremberg. In 1827 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of technology 
and political economy in the university of 
Munich. His great work, Staatsvnrthschaftliche 
Untersvohungen (1832), made his reputation, 
and procured for him the position of ordinary 
professor in his university. He was employed 
by the government as inspector of institutions 
for technical instruction, and was commissioned 
to visit, in 1839, the Paris exhibition, of which 
he published an account (Die Industrie- A usstel- 
lung zu Paris), He was also appointed a 
member of the statistical bureau, and in the 
capacity of its head he issued, from 1850 to 
1867, his contributions to the statistics of 
Bavaria. He filled from time to time different 
important posts in the ministries of the interior 
and of finance. At several conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the German states on taxation, he 
worked earnestly for the creation of one national 
system of customs duties. He organised a 
Grossdeutsche Partei , whose motto was “Kein 
Deutschland ohne Oesterreich.” He held that 
a union without Austria would produce not a 
lesser Germany, but a larger Prussia. He 
represented in 1848 the city of Munich in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, and voted as 
a member of the Left Centre. In 1855 he 
retired from political life, and devoted himself to 
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his professorial duties and to scientific research. 
He was seized with inflammation of the lungs 
on 20th November 1868, and, aware of his 
approaching end, dictated to his son, as long as 
his strength permitted, the alterations to be 
introduced into a new edition of his Untersuch- 
ungen. lie died on the 23rd of the same month. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der A r .O., p. 860.— Cossa, 
Introd. to the study of P.E., English trans., 
Macmillan, 1893, p. 406. — Kautz, N'ationaidko- 
nomiey ii. p. 633.] J. k. I. 

Hermann in his StaxUswirthschaftliche Unter- 
tuchungen (Munich, 1832, and, enlarged after 
wards from his notes, 1870) has left one of 
the most permanently valuable books on econo- 
mics in the German language. It covers nearly 
the whole ground of a text-book, and such a 
text-book as might have been expected a genera- 
tion later. Like Schaffle, he says much at the 
outset on human wants, the notion of “ goods,” 
and other psychological aspects of his subject. 
He lays stress on the distinction of technical 
from economical, the first relating to the pro- 
duction of certain physical elfects by the use 
of certain physical causes, the second to the 
disposal of quantities of goods, on the principle 
of greatest benefit at least sacrifice. He dis- 
tinguishes the economy of an individual, of a 
family, and of a larger group. He points out 
that joint action is not necessarily collective 
action ; a school may be started by the joint 
action of several fathers for the training of their 
own several children, but it is not a public or 
collective institution unless it is created by a 
union of citizens not specially for themselves 
but for the general advantage (ed. 1870, p. 95). 

His illustrations from education are frequent. 
As a public man, he took a keen interest in 
public instruction. He draws also in many 
other ways on his special knowledge of public 
affairs in Prussia, and especially in Bavaria. 
The later edition refers in this connection to 
his report for the Zollverein’s commission on the 
London Exhibition of 1851 (ed. 1870, p. 214, 
cp. 426, 466-467). In theory, he is a shrewd 
and close reasoner. Ho expressly adopts the 
abstract method (120, 168, cp. 378). He 
works out mainly on conservative lines the 
theory of value, price, demand, etc. He thinks 
income of consumers is the true wages- fund. He 
has a wide knowledge even of the minor English 
and American economists (e.g. 203, 259, 266). 
Some of his distinctions are not perhaps very 
happy. For example Nutz- capital, as dis- 
tinguished from Productiv-capUal (221 seq.), 
is on the whole a metaphor, and not to be 
embraced with the latter under one definition of 
capital The distinction, again, of Hilfstoff 
from Hauptstojf (320) seems rather technical 
than economical. But, open him where you 
will, you find mature wisdom and clear reasoning. 

Banfield, in his Organization qf Industry 
(1845), acknowledges his debt to Hermann (e.g, \ 


\ Preface and pp. 20, 28). But Banfield, who 
had studied Rau, Von ThUnen, and List, had 
special opportunities in his own travels, official 
and unofficial, of knowing the Germans. Her- 
mann had little further notice, till Professor 
Marshall, in his l^rinciplcs (5th ed. 1907), made 
him full amends for previous English neglect 
(see Index, sub voce) [see also Banfield; Ger- 
man School]. j. b. 

HEERENSCHWAND (— ). This writer on 
political economy has often been mistaken for 
his brother Johann Friedrich, a Swiss physician, 
who died in Bern in 1796. He is believed to 
have been a judge in the Swiss regiments in the 
French service, and according to the Nouvelle 
Biographic Q4n6rale (vol. 24, p. 463) was in 
1805 an old man living in Paris. Nothing 
else is known about him. 

He is a turgid and diffuse writer, always 
professing to set forth the will of the “ Creator," 
or of the “Universe.” Blanqui in the biblio- 
graphy annexed to his Histoire de l Economic 
Politique (ii. p. 350, ed. 1860) mentions him 
as a connecting link between Quesnay and 
Smith. In common with the former, Herren- 
schwand has a general predilection for agricul- 
ture and a state of equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption ; and in common with 
the second, he remarks on the beneficial in- 
fluence of high wages, but his opinions on the 
evils of foreign trade, and on the usefulness of 
the accumulation of the precious metals, are 
quite contrary to their views. His favourite 
remedy is the multiplication of absolutely in- 
dependent consumers (consommateurs indtpend- 
ants par excellence ), and the increase in their 
hands of coined precious metals (Du vrai 
Gouvemement des Peuples de la Terre , London 
and Paris, 1801-1802, p. 89). 

His works, although written in French, were 
published in London ; De I Economic Politique 
Modems. Discours fondamental sur la Population 
(London, 1786, and Paris, 1795). — Discours sur le 
Crklit Public des Nations de V Europe (1786). — 
Discours sur la Division des Terres (1788).— De 
C Economic Politique et Morale de VEsptce 
Ilumaine (2 vols., 1786). — Du vrai Principe actif 
de V Economic Politique (1797). Arthur Young, 
Travels through France (2nd ed. vol. L p. 481), 
writing on his own studies and those of Sir James 
Stuart, on the subject of “Population,” refers 
thus to Herrenschwand ; “ other writers have 
arisen who have viewed the subject in its right 
light ; and of these none have equalled Mona. 
Herenschwandt, who in his Economic Politique 
Moderns, 1786 ; and his Discours sur la Division 
des Terres , 1788, has almost exhausted the 
subject. ” & oa. 

HERRERA, Cristobal Perez de (end of 
16th and early 17th century), physician of the 
royal navy of Spain and of Philip II., wrote 
several works on the poor, among which may 
be mentioned his several Discursos del Amparo 
de los legitimos Pobres (Discourses on the Pm 
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faction of the well-conducted Poor), Madrid, 
1695, 1698, and 1608. He recommends the 
erection of special houses ( Albergues ), which are 
to be supported by the church, the municipal 
authorities, and private charity ; but unlike 
his predecessor Giginta (< q.v .), he does not 
in his Replica (Reply) to the objections opposed 
to his discourses, appear to be willing to 
enforce work on the well-conducted poor, and 
only considers it as a mode of correction for 
vagrants and women of bad character ; he 
would even allow the well- conducted poor, 
whilst inmates of the house, to go out begging 
on their own account. 

More favourable to Herrera’s endeavours than 
to Giginta’s, King Philip III. in 1696, ordered, 
his plan to be executed in fifty towns and rural 
places ; but owing probably to the absence of 
the test of work suggested by Giginta, its effects 
were rather favourable to than restrictive of 
the extension of pauperism. 

[Colmeiro, Historic de la Ecorumia Politica en 
Espafia (vol. ii. pp. 29 and 38), Biblioteca de 
fas Economists Espafloles (p. 135). — Iglesias, La 
Beneficencia en Espafia (vol. i. p. 257).] B. ca. 

HERRIES, John Charles (1778-1855), 
statesman and financier, was the son of a 
London merchant. In 1798 he entered the 
public service as junior clerk in the treasury, 
but was soon promoted to a place in the revenue 
department, where he so distinguished himself 
that Pitt employed him to draw up his counter- 
resolutions against Tierney’s financial proposals. 
He further received the thanks of the prime 
minister in 1803 for his pamphlet in reply to 
the financial strictures of Cobbett and Lord 
Grenville. Herries acted for some time as secre- 
tary to Yansittart, and afterwards to Spencer 
Perceval, and in 1811 he was despatched to 
Ireland to assist Wcllesley-Pole, the Irish chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The same year he was 
appointed to the arduous office of commissary- 
in-chief, in which post he did much to cope 
with the jobbery everywhere prevalent. He 
had now a great reputation as a political econo- 
mist, and in 1813, in conjunction with Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild, he snoceeded in carrying out 
a plan for the collection of French specie for 
the use of Wellington’s army. But owing to 
the continued dearth of specie in 1815, a large 
number of 20- franc pieces were, at Herries's 
suggestion, coined at the mint for the use of the 
army. The office of commissary-in-chief having 
been abolished in 1816, Herries retired on a 
pension ; but he was soon appointed to the new 
office of auditor of the civil Bet. In 1821 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
inquiring into the collection and management 
of the revenue in Ireland. He was named 
financial secretary to the treasury in 1823, 
being returned to parliament during the same 
year for Harwich. It was under his direction 
that the consolidation of the customs laws was 


effected. When Lord Goderich (Earl of Ripon), 
became prime minister on the death of Canning, 
Herries was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer at the king’s special request. Minis- 
terial complications ensued, the result of which 
was that Herries left the exchequer and became 
master of the mint. He served on the finance 
committee of 1828, and was the first financiei 
to “ make the public accounts intelligible.” 
In 1830 he became president of the board of 
trade, but resigned both his offices when Lord 
Grey acceded to office. In the session of 1832 
Herries made a severe and damaging attack 
upon the government in connection with the 
Russian-Duteh loan. He was secretary at war 
in Peel’s ministry of 1834-35. Appointed in 
1838 one of the committee on metropolitan 
improvements, he drew up the greater portion 
of its second report. He strongly attacked the 
financial and commercial policy of the Whig 
government in 1841, but the same year lost 
his seat in the house. Having retired from 
Harwich at the dissolution, he unsuccessfully 
contested Ipswich. He now remained out of 
parliament for six years. Returned in 1847 
for Stamford in the protectionist interest, he 
strongly opj>osed the repeal of the navigation 
laws. In the Derby ministry of 1852 he held 
the office of president of the board of control, 
but that ministry was overthrown in December 
(1852), and in the ensuing year Herries retired 
altogether from parliamentary life. Herries 
was not a great statesman or a brilliant speaker, 
but he acquired the reputation of an able 
financier and an assiduous public servant. 

[E. Herries, Memoir of the Public Life of J. C, 
Herries . — Bulwer, Life of Lord Palmerston . — 
Walpole, History of England. — Annual Register, 
1855. — Art. “Herries, J. C.,” Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 

Herries has recently been appealed to by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir. W. Har- 
court, as an authority upon the probability of 
panic in the event of bimetallism. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour expressed a very different view of his 
abilities. “Speech at Bimetallic Conference," 
London, 1895.] o. b. 8. 

HEUSCHLING, Philipp F. Xavier Theo- 
dore (1802-1883). An eminent official of the 
ministry of the interior in Brussels, was a 
frequent contributor on statistical subjects to 
the Journal des £cowomistes. — La Belgiqtu 
Judiciaire , — Revue de V Administration et du 
Droit Administrate en Belgique. — Bulletin de 
la Commission de Statistique de Belgique, etc. 

The list of his publications extends over three 
pages of the Belgian Bibliographie Rationale 
(Brussels, 2 vols. 1888). Among them ought to be 
mentioned : Essai sur la Statistique g&ntrale de 
la Belgique (1838). — Bibliographie historique de 
la Statistique en AUemagne (18ib).—Manuel de 
Statistique ethnographique universelle (1847). — 
Le Congris Gtntral de Statistique teiiu & Bruxelles 
en 186$ (Paris, 1853).— Risutni de la Statistique 
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GSnfrale de Belgique de 1841 d 1850 (1853). — 
V Empire de Turquie (I860). He wrote in con- 
junction with M. Block : Das Kaiserthum Frank - 
retch und das KOnigreich Belgien (Leipzig, 1871), 
and collected under the title of L'Impdt sur 
le lievenu (1873), several of his scattered pamph- 
lets and review articles advocating an income tax 
to take the place of indirect taxation and license 
duties (patentes). He assisted Qubtblkt (q.v.) 
in the publication of the Comptes Rendus des 
Travaux de la Comm ission CetUrale de Statist ique, 
and Bivort in bringing out the Annales Legislatives 
de la Belgique , and trans. Brine, of Slat, of 

B. Hildkbrand «.oa. 

HEYSHAM, John, M.D. Edin. (1753- 
1834), is best known through his statistical 
observations, extending from 1779 to 1787, on 
the bills of mortality at Carlisle, in which town 
he followed his profession of physician. His 
tables include the number of deaths according 
to age, sex, and conjugal condition, and are 
accompanied by general observations on tho 
vital statistics of Carlisle, including some 
remarks, with statistical illustrations, concern- 
ing the value of inoculating for sinal lpox. His 
figures formed the basis of Joshua Milne's 
Carlisle Life Table , which from its greater 
accuracy very generally superseded the North- 
ampton table previously used, though the 
mortality at Carlisle was somewhat lower than 
that of England. Heysham took a census of 
the town in 1780 and in 1788, and calls atten- 
tion to tho large increase in the number of the 
inhabitants, due to manufactories. 

An abridgment of Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality in Carlisle 1779-87 , Carlisle, 1797. — 
An Account of the Jail Fever at Carlisle in 1781. 
Loud., 1782. 

[Dr. H. Lonsdale, Life of John Heysham , 
M.D. 9 Lond., 1870. — Concerning the Carlisle 
Table, see also Joshua Milne, Treatise on the 
Valuation of Annuities , 2 vols., Lond., 1815, and 

C. Walford, Insurance Cyclopaedia , s.v. Carlisle 
Table of Mortality , Lond., 1871.] R. H. H. 

HID AGE. The earliest tax in English 
history, the Danegeld (q. v. ), was a tax of 
a varying number of shillings on the hide of 
land. The original reason for this imposition 
was to buy off the Danish invasions under 
Ethelred II. But long after this pretext had 
disappeared, even after the Norman Conquest, 
the danegeld continued to be levied from time 
to time under the same name. But after 1163 
it disappears from the rolls, and historians have 
often supposed that it was never again levied. 
But precisely the same charge on land continues 
to be made by Henry II. and Richard I. under 
the name of hidage, and in the 13th century 
as c&rucage. Hidage therefore is really the 
same as danegeld, though it only appears as a 
technical term after the latter had fallen into 
disuse. R. L. 

HIDE. In the original distribution of land 
among the English settlers in Britain the 


portion allotted to each free man, i.e. the home- 
stead with a share in the arable and pasture 
lands of the township (see Alod), was called a 
hide. From this use came its later meaning 
as a measure of area. By the laws of Edward 
the Elder a ceorl who had fully five hides oi 
land with other qualifications could become a 
thogn. But it is impossible to determine the 
measurement denoted by a hide in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and it is certain that this varied very 
much in different localities. After the Norman 
Conquest a hide means the same as a carucato, 
i.e. the land that can be ploughed by a single 
team. This, originally a varying area, is 
fixed in the twelfth century at 100 or 120 
acres. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England , i. 88. — Dialogus 
de Scaccarioy i. 17. — E. W. Robertson, Historical 
Essays. — Stubbs, Constitutional History \ i. 74.] 

R. L. 

The hide or higid appears to have meant, 
in primitive times, the amount of land 
which 8iifliced for a family ; it consisted of 
arable land with pasture rights, and has been 
generally regarded as the share allotted to each 
free warrior (Alod). Charters quoted by Mr. 
Round seem to prove that the hide was an area 
of 120 acres. 

In Domesday Book the term is used as a 
unit of assessment for purposes of calculating 
the Danegeld. Like the term carucato (properly 
160 or 180 acres, see Carucage) it ceases, in 
this great record, to be a direct measure of 
area ; for a large expanse of barren heath, and 
a comparatively small but fertile arable hold- 
ing, might each be rated as a Hide. The 
principle of beneficial hidation , or the favour- 
able rating of certain estates or districts (as e.g. 
the archiepiscopal land in Surrey) was so far 
operative that it is quite impossible to deduce 
the area of an estate from the Domesday hides. 

HIGGLING of the market is described by 
Adam Smith as a process by wbiob 11 exchange- 
able value ” is adjusted to its measure “quantity 
of labour.” 

“ It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour . . . 
it is not easy to find any accurate measure either 
of hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, 
the different productions of different sorts of 
labour for one another, some allowance is 
commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by any accurate measure, but 
by tho higgling and bargaining of the market, 
according to that rough equality which, though 
not exact, is sufficient for carrying on the 
business of common life” {Wealth of Nations, 
bk. i. ch. v.). 

Compare Fleeming Jknkin : 44 The higgling 
of the market, ascertaining the result of the rela- 
tive demand and supply in that market, does not 
in the long run determine the price of either eggs 
or tea ; it simply finds out the price which had 
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been already determined by quite different means ” 
(“ Time - Labour System/* Papers, Literary , 
Scientific , etc., p. 139). It is possible to accept 
tho writer’s account of the market process {Ibid, 
p. 1 23) without contrasting so strongly the deter- 
mination of price by demand and supply and by 
cost of production (cp. Marshall's Principles , 
Prof, to 1st eel. p. xi.). Prof. Marshall at the 
beginning, when treating of the theory of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, gives an 
excellent type, of the action of a market {Ibid. 5th 
ud. bk. v. ch. ii. § 2). See also App. F. on barter 
at end of volume, and Mathematical App., note 
xii. The subject can hardly be apprehended 
without mathematical conceptions. Thus Mill, 
in his description of the play of demand and 
supply {Pol, Econ ., bk. iiL ch. ii. § 4), in the 
absence of the idea of a demand-curve or function, 
may seem to use the phrases “demand increases," 
* * demand diminishes, " loosely. A more distinct 
idea is thus expressed by Fleeming Jenkin in 
his Graphic Representations. “If every man 
were openly to write down beforehand exactly 
what he would sell or buy at each price, the 
market price might be computed immediately." 
A similar idea is presented by Prof. Walras 
{El&ments d' Economic Pure , art. 50). In some 
later passages he has formulated the higgling of 
the market more elaborately. The presen t writer, 
criticising these passages {Revue d Economic 
politique , Jan. 1891), has maintained that even 
if the dispositions of all the parties were known 
beforehand, there could be predicted only the 
position of equilibrium, not the particular 
course by which it is reached. Of course 
special observation may supply the defects of 
theory. For instance there may be evidence of 
the incident which Cantillon attributes to the 
“altercation” of a market, namely the pre- 
dominant influence of a few buyers or sellers ; 
“ le prix regie parquelques uns est ordinaireinent 
•uivi par les autres ” {. Essai , part ii. ch. ii. 
Des prix dca Marches). Compare Condillac : 
“ AussitOt que quelqucs uns seront d’accord sur 
la proportion h suivre dans leurs ^changes les 
autres prendront cette proportion pour regie ” 
{Le Commerce et le Oouvemcmcnt , ch. iv. Pcs 
marches). 

“Higgling” is not always qualified as “of 
a market.” The term may be used in much 
the same sense as the “ art of bargaining ” is 
used by Jevons, with reference to a transaction 
between two individuals, in the absence of 
competition ( Theory , p. 124, 3rd ed.). Thus 
Professor Marshall, in an important passage 
relating to the case m which agents of produc- 
tion are held by two monopolists, says that 
there is “ nothing but * higgling and bargain- 
ing’ ” to settle the proportions in which a 
certain surplus will be divided between the 
two {Principles of Economics , bk. v. ch. xi. end). 
Moses, in the Vicar of Wakefield , did not 
require a fair for the exercise of the skill 
VOL. XL 


which is thus attributed to him : “He always 
stands out and higgles and actually tires them 
till he gets a bargain.” r. y. e. 

HIGHWAY RATES. See Rates. 
HILDEBRAND, Bruno (1812- 1878), a 
German economist of the historical school 
who won an enviable reputation among his 
contemporaries by his scholarly contributions 
to the science, and especially by a rare adminis- 
trative power that found its happiest expression 
in the establishment and editorial management 
of the Jahrbiicher fur Nationaldkonomie und 
Statistic , was born at Naumburg, a small town 
on the Saale river, where his father was clerk 
of the court. In 1836 he began an academic 
career as privatdocent or lecturer in history at 
the university of Breslau. Like G. Kries and 
Carl Knies, however, he soon specialised in poli- 
tical economy. The instructorship developed 
three years later into an assistant professorship, 
and in 1841 Hildebrand was made full professor 
of political science at the university of Marburg. 
While in this position he represented Marburg 
in the Paulskirehe Conference at Frankfort, and 
in 1849-50 he sat as representative for the city 
of Bockenheim in the Hessian parliament. It 
was in this latter body in September 1850 
that Hildebrand moved and carried a motion to 
refuse the additional grants asked for by the 
government in the animal budget. A dissolu- 
tion of the House followed and Hildebrand 
lost his position as professor at Marburg in 
consequence of his action. He then went to 
Switzerland and was made professor of political 
science, first at Zurich and then at Berne, where 
he founded the first cantonal statistical bureau. 
In 1861 he was called to the chair of political 
economy at the university of Jena, where he 
remained until his death. It was here that he 
started the publication of the Jahrbiicher , which 
he edited alone until 1873, when Prof. Johann 
Conrad, a former pupil, became associate editor. 
Prof. Conrad succeeded to the chief editorship 
in 1878. In 1864 Hildebrand was made 
director of the statistical bureau of the United 
Thuringian States, in which position he 
published many valuable statistical researches. 
His chief work, however, was his book entitled 
“ Political Economy of the present and future ” 
Die National okonomie der Gegenwart und 
ZuJcunft , the first volume of which appeared 
in 1848. Much material on the industrial 
condition of labour and manufactures, gathered 
during a long stay in England m 1846, was 
utilised in this work. He criticises the different 
schools from the historical point of view and 
treats the laws of economic development in 
modem times ethically and politically. Perhaps 
his best and severest criticisms are those of 
Engels, Proudhon, and the theoretical parts of 
Fried. List’s doctrines, although Hildebrand 
was himself a moderate protectionist. In spite 
of the fact that this book was welcomed as an 
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important contribution to that stream of litera- 
ture begun by the historical school, a second 
volume never appeared, possibly because of dis- 
inclination to go further on the same lines, but 
more probably because of absorption in more 
practical work. 

Hildebrand was a man of great energy and 
organising power, with a good hold on practical 
life, and always successful in collecting economic 
facts from all classes of people. His practical 
activity occupied itself in the organisation of 
two small railways in Zurich and Bern, and of 
a short railway in the Saale valley starting from 
Jena. He also established several friendly 
societies in the towns in which he lived. As 
a university lecturer he was not particularly 
brilliant, in the form or contents of his lec- 
tures ; he usually spoke without notes and 
in a somewhat disconnected manner, but he 
laid great stress upon personal work with his 
students, and his influence on them, especially 
by way of suggestion and supervision, was 
peculiarly successful. Criticism and the de- 
velopment of a critical spirit among his students 
was ever with him a hobby. His chief writings 
in the order of their appearance are as follows : 

Xenophontis et Aristotelis de ceconomia publica 
doctrines illustrate e, 2 Teile, Marburg, 1845. — 
Die Nationalbkonomie derGegenioart und Zukunft , 
I (einziger) Bd. Frankfort a. M. 1 848. —Statistische 
Mitieilungen uber die volksvnrthschaftLichen 
Zust&ndc Kurhessens , Berlin, 1S53. — Beitrdge zur 
Statistik dee Kantons Bern. Bd. I. 1 Halfte, Bern, 
1860. — Die KurhesHschc Finanzveruxdtung , 
Kassel, 1860. — (Jntersuch ungen abet die 
Bevblkemng des alien Jtaliens (Artikel im Neuen 
Sckweizerischen Museum, 1861.) — De antiquissimee 
agri roniani distributionis fide, Jena, 1862. — 
Statistik Thiiringens , Mitieilungen des statist 
Bureaus Vereinigter Thuringiscker Staalen , 2 Bde, 
Jena, 1867-78. — Principes de statistique admini- 
strative, enseignts d V UniversitS de J6na. Traduit 
de Vallemand sur les cahiers du prqfesseur et 
rSsumis par X '. Jleuschling, Brussels and Paris, 
1872. [This was an unauthorised translation of a 
college student's note book which appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Commission centrals de statistique , 
vol. xii.] 

Many valuable articles upon various economic 
topics in his Jahrbucher, 8. M ‘C. i» 

HILDRETH, Richard (1807-1867), was 
born in Deerfield, Mass. ; he became a lawyer 
and editor in Boston, and was the author of a 
standard history of the United States. He 
published many works on history and moral 
and political philosophy, among which is, The 
History of Banks, to which is added a Demonstra- 
tion of the Advantage and Necessity of free Com- 
petition in the Business of Banking, Boston, 
1887, pp. 142. Hildreth argued that bank-notes 
should be subject to the same kind of legislation 
aa bills of exchange. d. r. d. 

HILL, Sir Rowland (1795-1879), was the 
founder of penny postage in England. In 
1819 he established Hazelwood School, near 


Birmingham, and in 1822 brought out, in con- 
junction with his brother, Matthew Davenport 
Hill, a treatise on public education. With 
the hope that the government might be induced 
to examine into the home colonies of Holland, 
which seemed to afford valuable suggestions for 
our own poor-law administration, he wrote a 
pamphlet on Home Colonies in 1832. In 1885 
lie was appointed secretary to the commission- 
ers for the colonisation of South Australia, and 
in that capacity suggested a plan for municipal 
government which is believed to contain the 
first scheme ever put forward for proportional 
representation. In 1837 his pamphlet appeared 
on Post Office Reform: its Importance and 
Practicability , urging the substitution of a uni- 
form charge — preferably the minimum then in 
use, one penny — for the complicated system of 
“ rating " then practised. This led to consider- 
able popular agitation, which induoed the 
government to appoint a committee of enquiry 
in 1838, and to introduce a Penny Postage 
Bill in 1838, going into effect in 1840. To 
assist in carrying out the contemplated reforms, 
Hill was ap{>ointed in 1839 to a position in the 
Treasury. The terra for which he was appointed 
having expired, he was dismissed by the new 
ministry in 1842 ; and thereupon turned his 
attention to railway management, as director 
and then chairman of the Brighton Company 
(1843-1846). In 1846 a national testimonial 
was presented to him in recognition of his ser- 
vices in postal reform, together with a sub- 
scription of £13,000. In the same year he 
was appointed to the newly-created oflico of 
secretary to the postmaster-general. In 1854 
this office was combined in his person with the 
older office of secretary to the general post 
office ; and he remained sole secretary till his 
resignation in 1864. He had been knighted 
in 1860 ; and on his retirement received a par- 
liamentary grant of £20,000. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The principles of the modern postal service are 
so far-reaching that it may be well to state them 
in Rowland Hill’s own words. His attention, 
he tells us in his autobiography, was first directed 
to the subject by his interest in the problems 
of taxation. He had come to the conclusion 
that the best tax was that whereof 1 * the pro- 
ductiveness kept pace with the increasing number 
and prosperity of the nation." “This test 
brought the tax on the transmission of letters 
into bad pre-eminence, since during the previous 
twenty years the revenue derived from the post 
office . . . had even somewhat diminished." 
The suggestion, which he attributes to his father, 
Thomas Wright Hill, that “ even for fiscal purposes 
postage was unwisely high," then occurred to 
him ; and be "started " upon his work of investiga- 
tion “ with the simple notion that rates must be 
reduced." M The question to be decided therefore 
was, how far the total reduction might safely be 
carried ; and this involved two preliminary in* 
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guides ; first, what would be the probable Increase 
of correspondence consequent upon such or such 
reduction ; secondly, what would be the augmen- 
tation of expense consequent upon such increase.” 
As to the first he concluded from an observation 
of the cases of several commodities, not only that 
cheapening was followed by an increase in demand, 
but that “ reduction in price, even if it does not 
increase the total expenditure on the article, seldom 
if ever permanently lowers its amount.” As to 
the second, he saw that under the existing system 
many of the elements of expense “ must increase 
in something like direct proportion to increase in 
the number of letters. ” But this he thought by no 
means necessary ; expense could be effectually 
reduced by simplicity of operation, and this could 
be obtained by “ reducing the prodigious variety 
of rates, and adopting means to induce prepay- 
ment.” “In considering how far the variety of 
rates might be reduced, I was led to inquire what 
proportion of postal expense proceeded from the 
conveyance of letters from town to town, and 
further how far such Expense varied in relation to 
distance.” “I found, first, that the cost of con- 
veying a letter between post-town and post-town 
was exceedingly small ; secondly, that it had but 
little relation to distance ; and thirdly, that it 
depended much upon the number of letters con- 
veyed by the particular mail ; and as the cost per 
letter would diminish with every increase in 
number, and such increase would certainly follow 
reduction of postage, it followed that, if a great 
reduction could be effected, the cost of conveyance 
per letter might be deemed absolutely insignificant. 
Hence I came to the conclusion that the practice 
of regulating the amount of postage by the distance 
over which a letter was conveyed . . . had no 
foundation m principle ; and that consequently 
th* rates of {jostage should be irrespective of dis- 
tance. This discovery, as startling to myself as 
it could be to any one else, was the basis of the 
plan which has made so great a change in postal 
affairs” [The Life of Sir Howland Ilill and the 
History of Penny Postage , by Sir Rowland Hill 
and his nephew G. B. Hill, 1880]. 

[Bastable, PXnance , 1903, bk. ii. ch. iii. §§ 7 f 8.] 

w. j. a. 

HILL - BURTON, John, also known as 
Burton, John Hill (1809-1881), born at 
Aberdeen, was educated at Aberdeen university, 
and after trying in vain to practise at the 
Edinburgh bar, became a writer for the West- 
minster and Edinburgh Review. He helped 
Sir J. Bowring to edit Bentkam's works. His 
first notable writing, if we except Benthamiana, 
1848, is his Life of Hume , 1846, and Letters of 
Eminent Persons to David Hume , 1849. He 
edited the autobiography of Carlyle of Inveresk, 
1860. His Biographies of Lord Loved and 
Dwncm Forbes , 1847, may be said to have 
given a foretaste of his Histoi'y of Scotland , 
1853, seq. which has the signal merits of being 
faithful to the sources, and thorough, candid, 
and judicial in the examination of them. 

Hill-Burton's chief economical book is Political 
and Social Economy , and its Practical Appli- 


cations (Chambers, Edinburgh, 1849). He ad- 
dresses himself to a supposed need of “ the acting 
and thinking man,” to have the true political 
economy set before him as concretely and as 
attractively as the false, which was just then, 
through Louis Blanc and others, neglecting no 
means of making itself known. He had long 
hoped to write such a book, and on a larger scale 
than time now allowed him. 

The book deals with applications and illus- 
trations rather than first principles ; and it bears 
the marks of a time of transition. The writer 
stands midway between two epochs, and de- 
scribes both, with no very distinct consciousness 
that the old political economy like the old regime 
is giving place to a new. He mentions Mill's 
Principles, 1848, with respect, but in a tone of 
disappointment (p. 42). He finds Mill's discussion 
of luxuries, for example, inadequate. On the 
other band be himself states the Wages Fund 
theory, without any misgivings (p. 54). His first 
section on production is largely a plea for piece- 
work against time-work. He quotes Thiers against 
the French socialists on the rights of property 
(p. 60). His quotation of the remark that there 
must always be a worst-paid industry (p. 29), 
does not lead him to any innovations in theory. 
His allusions to current events, railways, colonies, 
pauperism, and epidemics, help to make his book 
at once readable and historically valuable, as 
enabling us to place ourselves at the point oi view 
of an intelligent English citizen of that period. 

Otherwise it is far inferior in interest to his 
historical works, and has little or nothing of the 
charm of his literary masterpiece, The Book- 
IIunter, 1860. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that he is of most service to economists when 
he is not writing directly on their subject. 

Clear and wise as are the chapters of his Emi- 
grant's Guide, 1851, they bear out this statement. 
Almost at starting he speaks of the colonists as to 
be “guided by the eternal laws of political 
economy, laws as eternal and beneficent as those 
of the mechanical powers and animal life, laws not 
easily found, often misconstrued, taxing men's 
intellects to the utmost, and far more liable than 
the laws of other sciences to the false direction of 
prejudice, yet existing in nature beyond doubt,” 
Em. G. “Australia, etc.,” part L p. 7. 

This is use and wont, and largely obsolete use 
and wont There is more character in the descrip- 
tion of those who should and those who should not 
emigrate, the contrasts of national character, the 
criticisms of Wakefield’s plan of emigration (pp. 38 
seq.), the sudden outburst against the tyranny of 
proprietors and capitalists (52), the proofs given 
of the necessity of the interference of the home 
govemraeut (73-88). The statistics of wages in 
the colonies, and the comments on slave compared 
with free labour, must also be mentioned (Em. G., 
part ii.). 41 South Australia," etc. (pp. 8, 16, 

25, 97, 136, 137, etc. America, p. 81, 182, 188). 

But Hill-Burton is more at home in his History 
qf Scotland , where his economical training often 
leads him to draw attention to incidents of which 
an ordinary historian would miss the significance. 

Such are, for example, his notices in voL ii. (2nd 
•d. 1 878) of absentee landlords, and the effect, on 
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them, of an act forbidding exportation of goods or 
money from Scotland during war (1318), p. 306, 
in vol. iii. of the decreasing wealth of Scotland at 
the time of the Reformation, pp. 438, 448, of an 
early instance of & “ consul ” p. 438, of the cur- 
rency at the end of the 15th cent., p. 441, of 
export duties yielding more than import, p. 448. 
There is no dilliculty in adding to this list when 
we come to the later volumes. The economical 
element in the questions between England and Scot- 
land when their uniou was discussed after J ames I.’s 
accession (vol. v. 404), and when it was arranged 
under Queen Anne (vol. viii. 121, 207, etc.), 
receives adequate though never prolix treatment. 

The more laboured statement of the latter case in 
the special History qf Queen Anne (1880 ed. ) pp. 48 
$eq. t does not add much that is important, though 
there too the historian occasionally uses the eyes and 
the language of the economist. See esp. vol. iii. 
pp. 166 $eq., on scarcity of money in Ireland circa 
1705, and iii. 312 on political economy as aided by 
statistics and “commercial book-keeping.” 

[Life by Mrs. Hill-Burton in Book Hunter (large 
paper ed. 1882). — Blackwood’s Magazine , Sep- 
tember 1881. — Kat. Hict. of Biog . (by Bichard 
Garnett),] j. b. 

HIRE is the name given to payments for 
the use of services or movable things other 
than money. In the usual economic division 
of income into rent of land, interest, and wages, 
net hire, like all other income derived from the 
possession of property other than land, comes 
under the head of interest. There is, however, 
an important characteristic in respect of which 
hire of things must be classed with rent In 
the case of rent and hire, when the borrower 
returns the loan he returns the thing actually 
lent, while in the case of interest he only 
returns a similar thing, not the coins actually 
lent but similar coins. E. c. 

HIRE AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS. 
These agreements (of which the much -advertised 
purchases “on the three years hire system” 
are instances) are of interest to economists, os 
they represent a new form of credit, the appli- 
cation of which seems extending both in 
England and abroad. They are in reality 
purchasing agreements which stipulate the 
payment of the purchase price by instalments, 
but the purchase does not take effect until the 
last instalment has been paid, and in the mean- 
time the instalments are dealt with as “rent 
for the hire and use ” of the purchased articles. 
This enables the vendor to recover the goods 
in case of non-payment of any of the instal- 
ments without having had to go through the for- 
mality of registering a Bill of Sale, and at the 
same time to retain the instalments previously 
paid. He is, however, exposed to the risk of 
the purchaser selling or pledging the goods to 
a third party who, if acting in good faith and 
without notice of the vendor’s right, is entitled 
to treat the sale or pledge as valid (Factors Act 
1889, § 2 and 9 9 ; Lee v. Butler [1893] 2 Q. B. 
818 ; Helby v. Matthews [1894] 2 Q. B. 262). 


There is something to be said in favour of these 
agreements, as they enable persons of small 
means to purchase sewing machines or other 
articles producing income or reducing expendi- 
ture, but on the other hand, as they impose no 
immediate great sacrifice on the purchaser and 
therefore appear to him much more favourable 
than they really are, they are frequently used 
for the purpose of disposing of unmarketable 
goods or of obtaining excessive prices. The 
forfeiture of the instillments paid before default 
also causes great hardship. The abuses of the 
purchase and hire system seem to be specially 
felt in Germany ; an imperial act dealing with 
some of them was passed in 1894. 

[For a complete analysis of hire and purchase 
and other similar transactions ami full details as 
to their use in Germany, see Colin, Die volksurirt * 
schaftUche Bedeutung des A bzahl ungsgeschdfts. ] 

E.S. 

HIRING. The contract of hiring ( locatio- 
cond actio) relates either to tilings or services. 
In the case of the hiring of things the hirer is 
entitled to the possession of the thing for the 
purpose stipulated, but acquires no property in 
it. In the case of the hiring of services, the 
worker is bound to render the service within 
the time agreed upon, exercising a proper degree 
of care and diligence on the work. 

[Addison on Contracts , 10th ed. 1903.] 

J. K. O. M. 

HISTORICAL METHOD. The historical 
method of economic study is commonly contrasted 
with the abstract and deductive methods. Such 
a contrast, however, is to some extent misleading. 
The study of economics might be concrete 
without being historical ; and, on the other 
hand, the historical method may be to some 
extent deductive. The distinctive feature of 
the historical method is its recognition of de- 
velopment in economic life, and its consequent 
emphasis on the dynamical, as distinguished 
from the purely statical elements in industrial 
and commercial organisation. Such a method 
of study is generally concrete : for in dealing 
with a process of growth the interaction of the 
different elements of social life on one another 
cannot be overlooked. It is true that a certain 
amount of abstraction is possible even here. 
Particular lines of tendency may be traced in 
the development of industrial life, without any 
special attention being directed to the special 
circumstances of different countries or districts, 
or strata of society, by which the general move- 
ment is modified. Such abstraction as this is 
necessary in a scientific study of any kind. 
Indeed, even the history of a battle, or any 
other concrete event, is necessarily abstract, in 
the sense that it fastens npon certain salient 
features, and omits what are regarded as un- 
essential details. And this is much more 
obviously the case when we are endeavouring 
to trace the history of a great movement, with 
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& view to the discovery of the broad principles 
by which it is governed. In this sense, then, 
even the historical method may be said to be 
to some extent abstract Still, it may fairly 
enough be contrasted with the abstract method 
of economic study, inasmuch as the elements 
which the historical method omits are merely 
those that are regarded as too insignificant, or 
too limited in their sphere, to have any im- 
portant influence on the concrete process of 
development as a whole ; whereas, in the 
abstract method proper, the elements from 
which abstraction is made are sometimes con- 
fessedly of scarcely, if at all, less importance 
in the concrete life of a country than those to 
which attention is specially directed. The 
historical method may, therefore, be described 
as one particular way in which the concrete 
study of economics is pursued. It is not, how- 
ever, the only way. The study .of concrete 
facts at a particular time and place — e.g. such 
facts as those contained in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People — cannot properly 
be said to be an illustration of the historical 
method, except in so far as these facts are 
brought into comparison with corresponding 
facts at other times and places, so as to throw 
light on the process of historical development. 
The method of Lrc Play, on the other hand, in 
dealing with similar matters, is much more 
distinctly historical. Thus it appears that the 
method of economic study may be concrete 
without being definitely historical. 

Again, the historical method is not neces- 
sarily inductive, in the sense at least in which 
thi inductive method is sharply contrasted 
with the deductive. No doubt, any valuable 
historical generalisation must rest on a certain 
basis of inductive inquiry. But so also must 
all valuable general isations with reference to 
the more statical conditions of human life. 
But after having, by some process of induction, 
reached certain general principles, the historical 
method, no less than the statical, may proceed 
largely in a deductive way. There may be 
laws or tendencies of historical development, 
as well as laws or tendencies operative under 
particular hypothetical conditions ; 1 and if it 
is possible to formulate laws of the former kind, 
their consequences may be worked out deduc- 
tively, just as the consequences of the latter 
kind of laws may bo traced. The only quali- 
fication to this seems to be that laws of the 
former class are generally more complex in 
their character than those of the latter class ; 
and it is more obviously necessary in the case 
of the former to take account of the particular 

1 Cp. Keynes, Scope and Method qf Political Peon., pp. 
SOS-4, 1st ed. As an illustration of laws of the former 
kind, reference may be made to the generalisation of 
List, in his Theorie des Naliondltn System der politischen 
Oekonomie, with reference to the stages of economic de- 
velopment through which the nations of the temperate 
sons pass. 


circumstances by which their action is modified. 
Thus on the whole it remains true that the 
historical method tends to be more inductive 
than the statical method. 

The prominence which has been given to the 
historical method in recent times is due to a 
variety of causes, but chiefly to the introduction 
of that new view of human society which is 
commonly described as the organic view. The 
more statical method of study was intioduced 
at a time when the physical and mathematical 
sciences were predominant, and when human 
society tended to be thought of as a more 
or less mechanical system. With the growth 
of biological science, and especially with the 
introduction of the theory of development, a 
new point of view was made possible. Society 
came to be regarded, not as a mechanical com- 
pound of independent elements*... as an 
orgaaic_imity^com posed of parts vitally related 
to one another, and undergoing a continuous 
process of development. Such writers as 
Montesquieu, Burke, Hegel, and Comte all 
contributed, in different ways, to the introduc- 
tion of this conception ; and wherever it has 
been introduced, it has made the statical method 
of study appear inadequate. 

Any attempt to balance the importance of 
the historical method against others would be 
somewhat beyond the scope of such an article 
as this. There can be no doubt that some of 
its advocates have unduly depreciated what 
they regarded as rival methods. The more 
statical and the more abstract and the more 
deductive methods have their own place. The 
historical method, however, may claim to be 
the most comprehensive. Other methods have 
a place within it, rather than it within them. 
They supply material for it to use and synthesise. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the 
adoption of the historical method necessarily 
brings economics into closer relation to other 
departments of study than that which belongs 
to it when it is treated in a more statical way. 
The influence of political institutions, religion, 
education, moral principles, etc., cannot be 
overlooked in dealing with social evolution, even 
when special emphasis is laid on its industrial 
side. Economics thus comes to be regarded as 
a special department of sociology or social 
philosophy, rather than a strictly independent 
science. This need not, of course, prevent the 
recognition of the possibility of making a 
special study of the industrial side of life, or 
even of gaining valuable light by confining the 
attention for a time to that side of life, or to 
some special aspect of that side. Further, the 
historical method of study leads us to regard 
the growth of social life as having reference to 
an end. A process of development is naturally 
thought of as a development towards something. 
The consideration of the ideal form of social 
order thus comes into prominence, and in this 
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way the study of economic science is brought 
very closely into relation to ethics. 

[For further discussions in connection with this 
subject, see also Abstract Pol. Eoa ; Analytical 
Method ; A Posteriori Reasoning ; A Priori 
Reasoning ; Deductive Method ; Pol. Boon, 
and Science; Inductive Method. For & list 
of books and articles dealing with economic 
method, see the close of the article on Deductive 
Method. The best general treatment of the 
subject is Keynes’s Scope and Method of Political 
Economy , 1st edition. Chaps, iv. and ix. bear 
especially on the subject of the present article. 
Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy in 
some of their Historical Relations will be found 
useful, though it deals very slightly with the 
Influence of Comte and the development of the 
historical school. Special reference may also be 
made to Kuies’s Die politische Ockonomie vom 
geschichdichen Standpunkte . — Meager's Die hr - 
thilmer des Historismns in der deutschen National - 
bkonomie. — Mill’s Logic , bk. v. ch. x. “Of the 
Inverse Deductive or Historical Method.” — Cliffe 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy . 
— The article on “ Political Economy ” fcxFfccfcUaor 
In gram in the ninth edition ot .^eJineyeiUtpatdm 
Britannim. — Professor SfclgwickVarticle on “ The 
Historical Method” in Mind , old series, vol xi. 
No. 2. — Suggestive remarks will also be found in 
Prof. Sorley’a essay on “ The Historical Method ” 
(Essays in Philosophical Criticism , pp. 102-125) — 
in Mr. D. G. Ritchie’s article “What are Economic 
Laws” ( Economic Review, voL ii. No. 3, pp. 
359-877) ; and in several other recent articles and 
discussions. ] j. s. m. 

HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. 
This is the designation frequently given to a 
number of writers and teachers, whose work 
has been marked by certain common traits, 
and who have exercised an influence tending 
in general in the same direction. Their teach- 
ing, while in large part constructive, has yet 
been to an equally large extent critical of the 
methods and results of what is variously de- 
scribed as the “ classical,” “ deductive,” or 
“theoretic” school of economists (see Clas- 
sical Economics ; Deductive Method). The 
“classical ” school may be said to have remained 
up to the present dominant in England ; it is 
strong in Austria and Italy ; and it has in- 
cluded the names best known among the 
economists of the generation now passing away 
in France and America. Although, therefore, 
the historical school is now perhaps on the 
whole supreme in Germany, has representatives 
in all other important countries, including 
England, and is recognised as having done 
good service to economic science, the value of 
the movement as a whole cannot but be re- 
garded as still sub judice. Moreover, even a 
colourless description of the movement as a 
whole would probably lead to misconception, 
owing to the marked divergencies between its 
representatives. The present article will, there- 
fore, attempt only to trace the sequence and 


afflliation of ideas ; and the reader will refer to 
separate articles for a fuller account of the 
personages referred to. 

nOli ffo Leslie raised grr ! to Adam 

S T” Butitcan hardly be doubted that 
’8 frame of mind was on the whole 
essentially unhistorical, and that historical 
narration and inductive reasoning were with 
him subordinate to a deductive movement 
of thought. Mai thus adduoed a wealth of 

historical information in support of his doctrine 
of population. But the historical school can 
hardly be said to have made its appearance 
until the “ orthodox ” or “ abstract ” structure 
had been completed in England by Ricardo 
(1817), and there popularised by the Epigoni, 
and until the facile expositions of J. B. Say 
(TraitS, 1803, Cours, 1828) had diffused over 
the civilised world the principles on which the 
whole edifice of orthodox theory rested. The 
immediate literary creator of the historical 
school was Wilhelm Roschkr, writing in 1848. 
Two writers, however, were, in different senses, 
forerunners of the movement, — Jones and List ; 
and another, who was contemporary with its 
beginnings, but exercised no influence on it until 
a much later stage, was Auguste Comte. 

In the midst of the growing success of the 
Ricardian group, Richard Jones (Essay on the 
Distribution of Wealth , 1831), protested that 
its conclusions, especially those concerning rent, 
applied only to a very recent period and a very 
small area. He urged with excellent soberness 
the need for historical investigation ; but his 
plea fell on deaf ears, and the only trace of his 
influence in economic literature for many years 
is to be found in J. 8. Mill’s treatment of i>easant 
tenures. His German contem]>orary List (Na- 
tional System of Pol. Econ., 1841), enormous 
as was his practical political influence in his own 
country, must as an economist be regarded as the 
prophet of a new movement rather than its initi- 
ator. His grouping of the economic history of 
the civilised nations of the temperate zone under 
five stages was a very rough and ready sketch, 
and, indeed, inaccurate ; yet it threw into Ger- 
man thought the idea of historical evolution, 
the fruitful parent of more adequate formulae. 

Meanwhile A. Comte ( Cours de Philosophic 
Positive , 1839-42) was stating the same idea 
in more philosophical form. To him it seemed 
that economic phenomena were so intertwined 
with other social facts that a separate scienoe 
of them was impossible. The all-inclusive 
science of society, Sociology, he divided 
into social statics, dealing with facts of 
co-existence, and social dynamics, dealing 
with facts of sequence. For Bocial statics the 
appropriate method was that of direct observa- 
tion, for dynamics that of comparison, — which 
could only be effected by means of history. 
These ideas have of late penetrated into English 
economic circles through the writings of Dr 
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Ingram ; they are familiar to the German 
economists of to-day. But Comte’s writings 
were altogether unknown to German economists 
forty years ago ; and the historical school proper, 
in its earlier phases, was an entirely indcpen- 
dent product of German thought. 

The decisive word was spoken in the Grund - 
ris8 zu Vorlmmgm uber die Staatswirthschaft 
nach geschichilicher Methode issued by the then 
young Professor Wilhelm Roscher at Gottingen 
in 184S. He told his hearers that his teaching 
would be guided by the historical method, and 
that he ‘‘aimed at reaching for political 
economy a result somewhat similar to that 
reached in jurisprudence by the Savigny-Eicli- 
horn method.” Thus with Roscher the new 
inspiration was the direct result of the effect on 
contemporary German thought of the argu- 
ments of the historical school in jurisprudence. 
This school had argued that the legal institu- 
tions and ideas of a particular period and 
country were not to be regarded as eternal and 
necessary, but as the result of a long growth ; 
and that earlier practices are not so <much to 
bo condemned from the modern standpoint as 
explained in their relation to environing condi- 
tions. These ideas were readily transferable to 
the economic sphere. Hence the historical 
“method” was, from the first, more than a 
method with Roscher. It seemed to bring with 
it, as self-evident, the principle of relativity. 
This he explained in the well-known and oft- 
quoted Preface . The shape which, in his 
opinion, political economy ought to assume is 
indicated in his description of it as the doctrine 
(> shre) of the laws of development ( Entvrickel - 
ungsgesetze) of the national economy ( Volks - 
wirthschaft), By the side of this phrase, and 
as equivalent to it, he placed in his later 
writings what he called the “ fine definition ” 
of Yon Mangoldt, — “ the philosophy of econ- 
omic history.” 

Roscher has in recent years been criticised, 
by some approvingly, by others disapprovingly, 
for his supposed failure to make any effort to 
reach his own ideal. It is true that his Grand- 
lagm, the only volume of his groat System that 
has been translated into English, is constructed 
very much on the old linos, and has been not 
inaptly described as Mill’s Principles annotated 
with citations from the history of economic 
literature. But this is scientifically the least 
important of his works. In his Essays on 
particular subjects he was constantly under the 
influence of the thought of historical movement, 
though it found unsatisfactory expression in his 
use of such terms as higher and lower stages 
of civilisation,” “youth,” “maturity,” and 
“ old age ” ; and he was curiously possessed 
by the thought that all oivilised nations have 
to run through a like experience. It must be 
remembered, however, that in spite of his fond- 
ness for “ Enimckelung” Roscher had received 


his historical training in an old-fanhioned, pre- 
evolutionary, school. His best work is to be 
seen in the volumes on Ackerbau (Agriculture, 
1st ed. 1859 ; 12th ed. 1888), and Handels - 
und Gewerbefleiss (Trade and Industry, 1st 
ed. 1881 ; 6th ea. 1892), in his System . 
Here lie traces the growth and varying shapes 
of concrete economic institutions, — the bony 
framework of society ; and these two volumes, 
when compared with the space given to the same 
topics in the Qrundriss , were clearly from the 
first intended to form the main body of his 
great treatise. They set an example now 
generally followed in German universities, but 
hitherto exercising little influence in other lands. 
The critioism to which Roscher’s System is 
open — and, in their measure, such university 
courses of instruction also as follow in its 
footsteps, — is that the separation between the 
Grundlagen and the subsequent parts keeps 
matters asunder which need to be considered 
together. It is unsatisfactory, for instance, 
that the theory of wages and the history ol 
trades unions should each be dealt with 
in isolation, and that they should be brought 
into no sort of vital relation with one another. 

Soon after the appearance of Roscher’s 
Gmndriss, the movement to which it gave rise 
was reinforced by the advent of two other 
writers, who have since been justly regarded as 
joint-founders with Roscher of the historical 
school — Bruno Hildebrand, and Karl Knies. 
Hildebrand’s Nationalokonomie der Gegenwart 
und ZvJcuvft (1848) was never completed ; and 
the first and only volume was chiefly critical. 
It is from tlii9 that the current German criti- 
cisms of Adam Smith have been chiefly drawn. 
Hildebrand’s ultimate object, as declared in his 
Preface, seems but an ^ echo of J Loagher ; it is 
“ to transform political economy into actoctrine 
(or teaching) of the laws of the economic de- 
velopment of nations.” But he held to this 
conception much more firmly than Roscher did, 
and expressed it in far more attractive language. 
Perhaps the best statement of it is presented in 
the prefatory announcement with which he 
began the publication of his Jahrbucher fur 
Nationalokonomie und Statislik in 1863 : “ The 
economy of nations is, like their language, 
literature, law, and art, a branch of their 
civilisation ; like these other branches it moves 
within certain limits set by natural law ; but 
within these limits it is a product of freedom 
and of the labour of the human spirit. Accord- 
ingly the science which deals with it is no 
abstract science, like the natural sciences stating 
the same law for all relations in time and space, 
and measuring everything by the same measure. 
On the contrary, it has for its object to investi- 
gate the movement of historical evolution, from 
stage to stage, alike in the case of individual 
peoples and in the case of mankind at large, 
and so to disoover the link which the labour o I 
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the present generation is to add to the ohain 
of social development. The economic history 
of civilisation, and with it general political 
and legal history and statistics, are the only 
sure foundations whereupon may be erected 
any useful further construction of economic 
science. But history must not be the excuse 
for indifference, or divert men of science from 
the practical problem of the time. The under- 
standing of the present is most vitally bound 
up with the understanding of the past ; and he 
can have no right understanding of history to 
whom the conditions and needs of his own time 
are unknown.” 

Towards the end which he proposed Hildo- 
brand’s contribution was twofold. To him is 
due the distinction between Natural -, Gcld- } und 
Credit-mrthschafi (incidentally in his book of 
1848 ; elaborately worked out in his Jakrhuch , 
vol. ii. 1864), which has proved so useful a 
formula in subsequent historical writing ; and 
the Jahrbuch founded by him was the first to 
furnish a medium for monographs by younger 
men on economic history. 

Professor Knies is undoubtedly a scholar of 
far deeper philosophic insight than Roscher or 
Hildebrand. And his work Die Politische 
Oekonomie vom Standpimkte der gcschichtlichen 
Methods (1853) was an elaborate and penetrat- 
ing criticism of current ideas which even men 
like Roscher and Hildebrand had handled with 
scanty discrimination. Thus, as has been well 
said by Professor Schmoller, his book might 
almost be called “ Prolegomena to a whole scien- 
tific epoch.” “Whoever,” remarks the same 
writer, “ began his economic studies in the de- 
cade 1850-1 860, knows how deep its influence lias 
been, and how in certain respects it served as a 
confession of faith to the whole German school.” 

The thought on which Knies laid most stress 
was that of the development of economic 
opinion parallel with the development of 
economic conditions. The idea of the relativity 
of doctrine , already brought forward by Roscher, 
peculiarly interested him. And, although he 
encouraged historical study, and was ready to 
utilise its results, his book probably tended to 
turn some younger men from pursuing the path 
opened to them by Roscher and Hildebrand — 
the search for laws of economic evolution. On 
the other hand, ho had no sympathy with the 
view which even Roscher had held that the 
classical doctrine, perhaps in some modified form, 
could be regarded as an “ Allgemeiner Theil,” 
or 44 Grundlagen," to be studied first. Ho urged 
that it rested on conceptions of property, con- 
tract, etc., which were themselves the result of 
history, and which were inextricably bound up 
with shifting conditions of time and place. 
That part of the theory which was composed of 
propositions of absolutely general validity, like 
the propositions of natural science, would be 
found to be small indeed. 


Until about 1870 the waves of thought sel 
flowing by these three writers, Roscher in 
Loipzig, Hildebrand in Jena, and Knies in 
Heidelberg, quietly spread over Germany, 
and took possession of the universities with 
but little opposition. With divergencies all oady 
indicated, the now movement had everywhere 
the characteristics of insisting — (1) on the rela- 
tivity of economic theory, (2) on the desira- 
bility of the study of economic history — includ- 
ing therein the empirical and statistical observa- 
tion of the present Much detail work was 
done in these latter directions. Outside the 
country itself, the movement was unknown. 

The foundation of tho Ferein fur Sozial - 
rolitik at the Eisenach Congress of economists 
and public men in 1872, gave tho signal for an 
outburst of controversy. Hitherto the profes- 
sional economists had not made themselves 
heard in practical politics : now they united in 
recognising the existence of a “ social question,” 
and in invoking the action of the state towards 
its solution. They thus iucurred the enmity 
of a gr^at many journalists and politicians ; 
and as most of them were the disci pies of 
Roscher, or Hildebrand, or Knies, the “histor- 
ical Bchool ” became a synonym for the Social- 
ists of the Oil a lit. Even among economists 
themselves, tho term was used to shelter all 
who were in any way dissatisfied with the 
classical economists and their German followers 
— to include the “inductive,” tho “realistic,” 
and tho “ ethical ” within its embrace. Roscher 
himself in 1874, in his Geschichte der National- 
Oekonomik in Deutschland, seemed to imply that 
the “ realistic,” the “historical,” and tho “ethi- 
cal ” directions were all much the same. But as 
soon as men of ability, thus for the time brought 
together in one camp, got beyond the utterance 
of generalities, divergencies were sure to make 
themselves felt. Professor Adolph Wagner of 
Berlin began about 1877, in the AlUjeineine 
oder Thooretischc Folks loirthschaftslchre, forming 
the first volume of a great Lchrbuch , the con- 
struction of a new edifice of economic theory to 
re j dace that of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. Professor Gustav Schmoller of Stras- 
burg (since of Berlin) maintained, on the 
contrary, that the time had uot come for such 
an attempt, and that it should be preceded by, 
a period of empirical, statistical, and historical! 
inquiry. He established a series of Stools* vnd 
sozial wissemchaftl ichs Forschungcn % wherein, 
under his guidance, his pupils have published a 
series of valuable investigations. It was per- 
haps hardly made sufficiently clear {hat the 
generalisations or “ laws ” tf which such histori- 
cal work was ultimately aiming were not no 
much laws of coexistence as laws of sequence; 
to use Comte's phrase, 41 dynamic ” rather than 
“static.” When the Austrian School (q.v.) 
made itself heard, Professor Schmoller and 
those who agreed with him lamented— -not so 
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much that a fresh resort should be made to 
abstraction and deduction, and that attention 
should be concentrated anew by some thinkers 
on the problem of value — but that this problem 
should be declared the main problem of econ- 
omics, and those methods its most appropriate 
ones. On the other hand it became the 
practice of those who agreed either with 
Professor Wagner or Professor Menger to speak 
of Professor Schmoller as an example of “ex- 
treme Historismus." But it is not clear that 
Professor Schmoller and his disciples have 
gone beyond the positions assumed by the 
founders of the school. In his recent article on 
Volks wirthschaft, Volkswirthschaftslehre und 
- methods (Conrad's Handworterbvch , 1894), 

Schmoller writes : “The more inquiry is limited 
to a particular state of economic affairs, and 
this is provisionally treated as stable — certainly 
an allowable methodological device, — the easier 
it is to grasp the dominant psychical and other 
causes, to derive therefrom typical forms of 
organisation, and to explain the elementary and 
typical economic processes. Whether these are 
sailed ‘laws' or ‘hypothetical truths,’ they 
are, when used with due limitation, the great 
instruments of knowledge, and the bases of right 
economic policy.” Schmoller goes on, indeed, 
to say that “ they are not ultimate truths. It 
is necessary to carry through a deeper investiga- 
tion of the changing causes, and the changing 
economic forms and processes. This investiga- 
tion will be threefold — (1) into the shaping of 
the psychological causes, (2) into the history of 
economic organisation, (3) into the progress of 
humanity as a whole.” For the first, Schmoller 
urges a psychological study which shall be 
wider than the somewhat antiquated balancing 
of pleasures and pains or utilities ; as to the 
second, he remarks that the older historical 
economics pointed to the goal, and recent work 
in economic history has begun to collect and 
interpret the necessary material ; and dangerous 
as the third may be, entering as it does into 
the fields of the philosophy of history, of 
teleology, of hopes and prophecies, such bold 
syntheses will always be necessary to guide 
us in practical action. 

Meanwhile in England, as far back as 1866, 
Thorold Rogers had set the example of thorough 
investigation into the economic life of the past 
in his History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England (vols. i. and ii., 1866). It was Cliffe 
Leslie, nowever, who first introduced to 
English thought the ideas which had long been 
making their way in Germany. In his essay 
on The Political Economy of Adam Smith 
(1870), Cliffe Leslie criticised the conception 
then common in England that political 
economy was a body of necessary and universal 
truth ; and in that On the Philosophical Method 
of Political Economy (1876), he argued that “ the 
whole economy of every nation iB the result of 


a long evolution in which there has been both 
continuity and change, and of which the 
economical side is only a j)articular aspect or 
phase. And the laws of which it is the result 
must be sought in history and the general laws 
of society and social evolution.” Cliffe Leslie 
was thus the first to bring together and unite 
the teaching of Knies and Comte ; this has 
been since done more thoroughly, and with a 
more complete acceptance of Comte's social 
philosophy by Dr. Ingram in his History of 
Political Economy (in Ency. Brit. , 1885 ; separ- 
ately 1888). Cliffe Leslie’s criticism has re- 
sulted in a more careful statement of their 
“postulates,” by most English writers since, — 
as by Bagebot, in Economic Studies , 1879. 
But, as in Germany, so in England, there was 
urgent need that a beginning should be made 
in the detailed study and systematic teaching 
of economic history ; in England it was from 
Dr. William Cunningham that the impulse was 
given in this direction, both by his writings 
(i Growth of English Industry and Commerce , 
1882 ; a new and much larger work under the 
same title, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 1892), and by 
his academic activity in Cambridge. A little 
later Arnold Toynbee directed the attention of 
students at Oxford to the “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18 th century” (lectures published 
in 1884). And interest in the subject has 
since been stimulated from the historical and 
legal side by the works of Mr. Seebolim, 
( English Village Communities, 1883 ; Tribal 
System, 1895) ; Professor Maitland (Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts, 1889) ; and Professor 
Vinogradoff ( Villainage in England , 1892); 
from the statistical side by Mr. Charles Booths 
Labour and Life of the People (1904); and 
from the evolutionary socialistic side by the 
writings of Mr. Sidney Webb (History of Trade 
Unionism, 1894), and others. It has begun to 
find a place in the requirements of Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations ; in America, courses 
of lectures are regularly delivered upon it in 
most of the important universities and colleges, 
usually in connection with departments of econ- 
omics, but sometimes in connection with depart- 
ments of history ; and in Harvard a profes- 
sorial chair has been created with this object. 
Those who are engaged in this work differ, how- 
ever, widely from one another in their attitude 
towards the current English theoretic teaching. 

The position of the historical school in the 
three countries, Germany, England, and America, 
is affected very largely by academic organisa- 
tion, In Germany there is a recognised dis- 
tinction between the “ Grundlegung ” or 
“AUgemeiner Thcil” and other departments 
of economics. The historical school are in 
practice to be distinguished from various 
theoretic schools ~ (1) by their insistence on 
the vital importance of a thorough study oi 
economic history after the “ Grundlegung” « 
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(2) by the comparatively small compass into 
which they would compress the “Grundlegung” ; 
(8) by the comparatively slight attention they 
would give to the psychology of “value” as 
a part of the “Grundlegung"; (4) by sur- 
rounding the individualist economics of self- 
interest there stated by general anthropological 
and historico-philosophical considerations. In 
England there is no such recognised distinction 
between the 14 Grundlegung ” and other parts. 
Indeed, economic teaohing in that country 
seldom includes more than the 44 Grundlegung.” 
In America, following the example of Harvard, 
the tendency is to appoint teachers of economic 
history side by side with teachers of economic 
theory and finance; to make each “course" 
independent ; and to leave each teacher to 
define his own relations to economio science 
as he pleases. 

[There is no account of the historical school at 
all complete ; and the student cannot dispense 
with reference to the actual writings of the lead- 
ing authors mentioned above. Roscher's Preface, 
of 1843 is translated in full in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , October 1894. — Thp best 
account, though sympathetic, is that of Dr.nngr&m 
in Hist, of Pol . Econ.,ch. vi. — Professor Schmoller’s 
essays on Roscher and Knies ( Zur Litteratur- 
geschichte der Stoats und Social urisscnschaf ten, 
1888), are brilliant and illuminating surveys of 
parts of the field. — For a somewhat more partisan 
presentation of some of the questions at issue than 
would be suitable here, reference may be made to 
Ashley, Econ, Hist., i. Preface (1888), and an intro- 
ductory lecture On the study of Economic History 
in the Quarterly Journal cf Economics, January 
1893. — For a different point of view, see 
Marshall, Present Position of Economics (1885), 
and Keynes, Scope and Method of Pol. Econ. 
(1904). See also Aug. Comte; English School; 
French School; German School; Held; 
Cliffe Leslie.] w. j. a. 

HISTORY OF PRICES. See Prices. 
HITCHCOCK, Robert (16th century), of 
Caversfield, Bucks, served in the Netherlands 
under Charles Y. in 1553. 

His chief work, A Politic Plot for the honour of 
the Prince (bond. 1st Jan. 1580, reprinted in 
Arber*s English Gamer), was one of the many 
schemes for the employment of the numerous idle 
but able-bodied vagrants who caused constant 
trouble in Elizabeth’s reign. Hitchcock proposed 
that they should be employed as seameu in vessels to 
be fitted out for the herring and other fisheries, so 
that the profits which Holland enjoyed from this 
source might be secured to England, Hitchcock also 
wrote The English Army Rations in the tirnqf 
Queen Elizabeth (appended to W. Garrard’s The Art 
of Warre, 1591), which contains statistics of the 
victuals necessary fOT soldiers in garrisons. He 
quotes from his own experience of the time when he 
was in charge of 200 pioneers at Berwick in 1551. 

[W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, Modem Times, 1893.] b. h. h. 

HOARDING* When practised by a com- 
munity, or by large numbers of its members, 


hoarding becomes an economio fact worthy o! 
investigation. It may arise from commercial 
panic, from distrust of existing forms of invest- 
ment, or from a want of any opportunity 
of investment Or it may arise from mis- 
government, and the consequent distrust of the 
holders of power. 

In earlier times thoro was little or no 
industrial use for capital, except in agriculture 
or trade ; and beyond the limited field of lending 
on mortgage, or at usury, to those who were 
oppressed by debt, there was no way of obtaining 
a return upon capital without entering into 
active trade. In England, almost up to the 
close of the 17th century, tradesmen or mer- 
chants retiring from business lived literally 
upon their savings. It is Btated that the father 
of Pope, the poet, having amassed a fortune 
in trade in London, retired to the country about 
the time of the Revolution, carrying with him 
a strong box containing nearly £20,000, out of 
which he took from time to time whatever was 
required for household expenses. It was the 
opinion of writers about the same time, that 
very large sums were constantly kept hidden in 
secret places. Probably distrust was largely 
the cause of some of these cases ; and from such 
or mixed motives these practices continued well 
into the 19th century, until the growth of our 
system of banking, and the appreciation of its 
advantage and safety, together with the increase 
of joint-stock enterprises, has rendered hoarding 
no longer necessary. It still continues to be 
extensively practised in France, partly from 
the different condition of banking there, and 
partly from general distrust. The greater 
part of the war indemnity paid to Germany in 
1871 was produced from the hoards of the 
French peasantry ; and the same source supplied 
a large part of the gold required for the change 
of standard in Germany a few years later. 

The most extensive system of hoarding of 
which there is any record is that which exists 
in India, and has been going on there for a very 
long period. This has undoubtedly arisen from 
the unscrupulous character of the former rulers 
of the country, and the habits induced by ages 
of misgovernment continue to influence the 
people in their present condition of security, 
and under tlieir increased opportunities. Both 
gold and silver, in the form of bullion, of coin, 
and ornaments are hoarded by the natives ot 
every class. Estimates as to the amount oi 
wealth lying dormant in this way differ very 
widely, but the population is so numerous, and 
the habit so universal, that the amount must 
be very large. Enormous hoards are known to 
be in the possession of some of the native 
princes ; and from the age of some of the coins 
contained among these treasures it is evident 
that the accumulation must have commenced 
hundreds of years ago. 

Among the most civilised communities, 
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boarding takes place at times of commercial 
panic. There is an almost universal distrust, 
and those who are able to obtain possession of 
coin or currency store it up, partly to enable 
them to meet their own impending obligations, 
and partly out of fear that later on they will 
not be able to obtain it. Direct evidence of 
this practice is not usually easy to obtain, but 
it is clearly indicated by the returns during the 
panic in London, in 1866. From the 21st 
March to the 80th May there was a steady 
decrease in the bullion at the Bank, amounting 
to £2,678,000 (see Drain of Bullion). Yet 
at this time the country was gaining gold to 
much the same extent as usual, the net import 
during the three months April to June being 
more than 4 millions. During the same period 
the notes in circulation increased from 20£ 
millions to 26 millions, so that there must 
have been more than 12 millions, in notes and 
gold, withdrawn and hoarded. 

The financial crisis in the United States in 
1907 supplies another example. The country 
had a good supply of currency, and their bank- 
ing facilities were ample, yet there was for a 
while a perfect currency famine. Clearing- 
House certificates and similar paper forming an 
inconvertible paj>er money without legal sanction 
were employed to an amount estimated at up- 
wards of 100 millions sterling. Finns of the 
highest standing could scarcely obtain loans 
u|K>u the most undoubted security. 

[See report of Koyal Commission on Gold and 
Silver. 1887. — For hoarding in France and Ger- 
r»<my : evidence of Mr. W. Fowler; in India: 
evidence of Sir D. Barbour ; by Maharajah of Burd- 
wau, ibid. app. v. ; letter in Hankers Magazine , 
London, 1898, vol. lvi. p. 205. — For currency crisis 
in U.S., see Jnum . Inst, Hankers, Jan. 1894, pp. 
87-42. — For crisis of 1907 see Rankers Magazine, 
Nov. 1908, “ The American Crisis.” — Blue book 
on Indiau Currency, 1893. — J. M. Robertson, The 
fallacy of Saving . — Art. on Savino.] r. w. b. 

HOBBES, TnoMAS (1588-1679), one of the 
most distinguished of English philosophers, 
was born at Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and 
died at Hardwick, a seat of the Earl of Devon- 
shire. After attending a private school, he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and took his B.A. degree in February 1608. 
Hobbes was recommended to the Earl of 
Devonshire as a tutor for his eldest son, and 
thus formed a connection with the great house 
of Cavendish which lasted to the end of his life, 
secured him from want, and gave him also the 
leisure necessary for meditation and study. 
Afraid that he had given offence by hiB writings 
on political philosophy, Hobbes left England at 
the time of the meeting of the Long Parliament 
La 1640, and spent eleven years in Pans. Here 
he made the acquaintance of the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles II, He returned to 
England in 1651, and from 1658 lived with the 


Cavendish family. His writings were denounced 
by some as hostile to liberty and by others as 
hostile to religion. He was also involved in 
several scientific controversies ; but he never 
experienced actual persecution. In the course 
of his long life, almost entirely devoted to 
study and to composition, Hobbes wrote many 
works on a variety of subjects, philosophical, 
theological, mathematical, physical, and literary. 
A collected edition of his Latin writings in five, 
and of his English writings in eleven volumes, 
was published between 1889 and 1845 by Sir 
William Molesworth. None of these writings 
can strictly be termed economical. Ch. xxii 
of Hobbes's best-known treatise of political phil- 
osophy, (published 1651), entitled “Of 

Systems subject, Political and Private," con- 
tains, however, some remarks upon the nature 
and influence of “bodies politic for ordering 
of trade," i.e . those privileged companies which 
in the 17th century carried on so much of 
the foreign trade of England. “The end of 
their incorporating is to make their gain the 
greater ; which is done in two ways — by sole 
buying and sole selling, both at home and 
abroad." Both are gainful to the privileged 
body because thereby they buy at lower and 
sell at higher rates. “ Of this double monopoly 
one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners." But Hobbes 
thinks that it would be very profitable for a 
commonwealth if its merchants were bound up 
into one body to buy in foreign markets, whilst 
at liberty at home every man to buy and sell 
at what price he could. For in this way their 
mutual competition would act only to cheapen 
the commodities which they sell at home, not 
to enhance the price of the commodities which 
they buy abroad. The suggestion is ingenious, 
although impracticable. The economic doctrine 
of the Leviathan is chiefly contained in ch. 
xxiv., “ Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a 
Commonwealth." This figurative title is thus 
explained by the author: “The nutrition of a 
commonwealth consisted in the plenty and 
distribution of materials conducing to life ; in 
concoction or preparation ; and when concocted, 
in the conveyance of it by convenient conduits 
to the public use. " The materials of nutrition — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances — are 
the gift of God ; but, as they are partly natural 
partly foreign, a commonwealth must import 
that which it lacks “either by exchange or by 
just war or by labour. For a man's labour also 
is a commodity exchangeable for benefit as 
well as any other thing ; and there have been 
commonwealths that, having no more territory 
than hath served them for habitation, have, 
nevertheless, not only maintained but also 
increased their power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by 
selling the manufactures whereof the materials 
were brought in from other places." 
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The distribution of the materials of nourish- 
ment “is the constitution of mine and thine 
and h ; jr; that is to say in one word propriety 
(property ).” Hobbes is at pains to show that 
this distribution is entirely the work of the 
sovereign. This doctrine follows from his 
general conception of sovereign power as in 
every sense absolute, and the creator of all 
social arrangements. But the progress of his- 
torical knowledge has rendered his proposition 
unmeaning. Whilst dealing with distribution, 
Hobbes makes some very sensible remarks on 
the impracticability of setting aside any fixed 
fund or estate to defray the public expenses. It 
is impossible to prevent sovereign power from 
falling into extravagant hands ; and besides, 
“commonwealths can endure no diet," since 
their expense is not limited by their own will, 
but by “external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours/’ 

By concoction Hobbes understands “the 
reducing of all commodities which are not 
presently consumed, but reserved for nourish- 
ment in time to come, to something of equal 
value, and withal so portable as not to hinder 
the motion of men from place to place ; to the 
end a man may have in what place soever such 
nourishment as the place alTordeth. And this 
is nothing else but gold and silver and money/’ 
The natural advantages of gold and silver for 
this purpose are then explained clearly but 
incompletely. 

Lastly the procreation of a commonwealth is 
explained as the sending out of plantations or 
colonies. But nothing is said respecting the 
economic effects of colonisation. 

It may be regretted that a writer of so much 
analytical power as Hobbes should have bestowed 
so little attention upon economics. But the 
explanation is to be found in the circumstances 
of his time and in the objects of his writings, 
so far as they deal with political science. The 
period at which Hobbes published the Leviathan 
was one of political confusion ending in civil 
war. The original cause of discord was not, 
as in our time, economic but religious. Men 
were contending, not for a greater share of the 
means of material well-being, but for freedom 
to worship as suited their conscience, and for 
power to force their mode of worship on those 
with whose conscience it did not agree. Hobbes 
endeavoured to extirpate the principle of strife 
by showing that every species of sovereign is 
and ought to be absolute, so that resistance to 
the will of the sovereign, whether prompted by 
religious zeal or any other motive, is always 
illogical, immoral, and destructive to society. 
The real importance of Hobbes’s political treatises 
is to be found not in any occasional remarks 
upon economic subjects, but in his theory of 
sovereignty, which was developed by Bentham 
and the followers of Bentham, and through their 
writings has passed into current English thought 


[Life of Hobbes in the Dictionary of National 
Biography , and the collected edition of Hobbes’s 
Works, English and Latin , by Sir William 
Molesworth, in 16 vols., Loudon, 1839-1845.— 
Bonar, Philosophy and Pol. Econ., 1893. — Itoscher, 
Zur Qeschichte dor Englischen Volkwirthschafts - 
lehre (1851), pp. 47-53.] f. c. m. 

HOOK, Baron Karl von (1808-1869). Of 
Jewish descent, after having studied in the 
universities of Prague and Vienna, Von Hock 
entered the financial ministry of Austria and 
became director of the customs in Trieste and 
in Vienna. Later on (in 1867) the emperor 
made him a member of the upper house of the 
Austrian parliament His first literary pro- 
ductions were novels, a book on Descartes and 
his Opponents (1835), and another on Pope Syl- 
vester 11. and his Times (1837), which has been 
translated into French. When director of the 
customs in Trieste, he wrote against List’s system 
of national protection (Der Handel Ocsterreicht , 
1844) ; List, who recognised in him a worthy 
opponent, told him that with the increase of 
his practical knowledge of trade and industry 
he would come round to milder economic view’s, 
and Von Hock himself confessed in his Oejfenl- 
liche Abgaben und Schulden (Public Taxes and 
Debts), 1863, that he had indeed receded from 
his former unbending free-trading principles. 
This treatise is described by Professor Ad. 
Wagner as presenting “in its pregnant concise- 
ness an almost perfect science of finance, and 
being by far the best on tho technique of 
finance” (Finanzwiss. i. 52). Itoscher considered 
that “it provides a fairly (ziemlich) complete 
science for highly cultivated states, although 
it reads more like the conversation of a highly- 
gifted and learned man than as a book intended 
for the use of teachors,” but exprossly praised 
Von Hock's “nice distinctions on tho incidence 
and shifting of taxation *' ( Oesch . der Nat . Oek . 
in Deutschland , p. 1030). According to Pro- 
fessor Bastable, “it is specially good, as might 
have been expected from the production of a 
trained official, in its discussion of administra- 
tive points” (Public Finance , pp. 28-29, 3rd ed.) 

Von Hock also published in 1857 Die Fin - 
arvzvcnoaltung Frankretch'e and in 1867 Finanzen 
und Finanzengeschichte der Vereinigten Slaaten 
von Amerika. In the former, translated into 
French in 1859, the author lias purely descriptive 
aims ; although he expressly disclaims comparative 
criticism, he concludes his preface by holding up 
as a model the German system “ with the simpli- 
city of its organisation and the small number of 
its well-paid and independent officials.” K. ca. 

HODGSKIN, Tuomas(1 9th century), started, 
with J. Robertson, in 1823, the Mechanics' Maga- 
zine, and, in 1824, became joint hon. sec. of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, the predecessor of 
the present Birkbeck Institute. In 1828 he 
delivered a course of four lectures on Popular 
Political Economy, published 1827, with numer- 
ous additions, mainly of a controversial character. 
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The main drift of the book is to justify the 
natural laws which regulate the production of 
wealth as opposed to the political and social 
institutions of men. For this purpose the 
statement of Adam Smith that labour was the 
original producer of all wealth becomes con- 
verted into the proposition that “there is no 
wealth which is not the produce of labour," 
which carries the inference that private owner- 
ship of land is unrighteous. Stress is laid, 
following J. B. Say, on the influence of know- 
ledge in adding to productive power. Know- 
ledge is develop'd by the increasing need of it. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
continual existence of necessity can only be ex- 
plained by the continual increase of people.” 
Thus, incidentally, the principle of the increase 
of knowledge, together with that of the division 
of labour, serves to refute Maltlius (see Mal- 
thus). Hodgskin writes in a highly dogmatic 
style, e,g. : “ There is and can be no other rule 
for determining the relative value of com- 
modities than the quantity of labour required 
to produce them.” “Accumulation of capital, 
in the present state of society, checks production, 
and consequently checks the progress of popula- 
tion . . . and of national wealth." The book 
does not appear to have met with much success, 
as a promised continuation was never issued. 

The importance of Hodgskin lies in the influence 
of his writings on Kail Marx. [S. and B. Webb, 
The History of Trade Unionism, London, 1894, 
8vo, p. 147. — Monger, Anton, Recht aufden vollen 
Arbeitsertrag, 2nd ed., 1891, p. 52 n]. In a letter 
to Lord Brougham, James Mill writes [Bain’s 
James Mill , 1882, p. 363]: “The mad nonsense 
of our friend Hodgskin, which he has published as 
a system.” In bibliography of History of Trade 
Unionism, an anon, tract, labour Defended against 
the Claims of Capital ... by a labourer, 1825, 
12mo, is ascribed to Hodgskin [referred to by 
Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest , p. 318, Eng. 
trans. 1890] ; in Karl Marx’s Capital , French ed., 
note on p. 335, another anon, work, The Natural 
and Artificial Rights of Property is further 
ascribed to him. 

[Mention is made of Hodgskin in Goddard’s Lift 
of Rirkf>e.ck t London, 1884. ] H. K. E. 

‘ HODGSON, James, F.R.S. (1672-1755), 
mathematician, and an intimate friend of 
Flamsteed ; author of The Valuation of Annui- 
ties upon Lives deduced from the London Bills 
of Mortality ( Lond,, 1747), besides some mathe- 
matical and astronomical works. K. H. H. 

HODGSON, William Ballantyne (1815- 
1880), was born in Edinburgh, where he w r as 
educated at the High School, and entered the 
university at the age of fourteen. After leaving 
college he devoted himself to lecturing on 
education, literature, and phrenology, and also 
to journalism. He was much influenced by 
George Combe’s Constitution qf Man , which, 
altogether apart from the phrenology, he con- 
sidered a most valuable work. In 1889 he 


was appointed secretary to the Mechanics 
Institute, Liverpool, in which he had to control 
a large number of lectures, and in acknowledg- 
ment of his success he was appointed principal. 
In 1858 he was appointed one of the assistant 
commissioners to the Newcastle Commission on 
primary education. In 1870 the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh were empowered to use 
part of their trust funds for the foundation of 
a chair of political economy in the university 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Hodgson was appointed 
first professor in 1871. The appointment was 
for seven years only with a right of re-election. 
The limited tenure — annulled since (1892) — 
being different from that of all the other 
Scottish chairs, was such an annoyance that it 
was with great difficulty he was persuaded to 
accept re-election in 1878. He held the chair 
till his death. During his tenure he settled at 
the beautiful residential estate of Bonaly Tow er, 
near Edinburgh, and here he accumulated a 
large library, his collection of economic works 
being presented on his death to the university 
of Edinburgh. He was twice married, and left 
by his Becond wife two sons and two daughters 
(the elder married to his successor Prof. J. 
Shield Nicholson). 

Dr. Hodgson had a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and w>as a voluminous corre- 
spondent with many of the most eminent men of 
the time in education, literature, politics, and 
economics. Owing to the demands made upon 
his time by these and other social requirements, 
he unfortunately left no work worthy of his 
reputation. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on an English dictionary, and part of the 
materials were used as the basis of a popular work 
on Errors in the Use of English (Edinburgh, 1882), 
whilst another part of the materials has been 
incorporated in Dr. Murray’s dictionary, now 
coming out. He wTote in an extremely lucid, 
attractive, and yet it may be said classical style, 
and he was an admirable speaker, and one of the 
best-known conversationalists of the day. In fact, 
it was by his personal influence mainly that his 
reputation was established as one of the foremost 
men in education and economics ; and his literary 
remains give a very inadequate idea of his vast 
learning and of his remarkable powers of popular- 
ising difficult subjects. He may be described as 
an orthodox economist, but alike in matter and 
style to be ranked rather with Adam Smith than 
Ricardo. He was too widely read in many de- 
partments of literature and science to he affected 
by the narrowness of the traditional ultra- Ricardian 
school. His contributions to economic literature 
are reprints of lectures on Competition (1870). — 
The True Scope of Economic Science (1870). — /m* 
portance of the Study of Economic Science as a 
Branch qf Education for all- Classes (Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, 1854, third edition 
revised, Edinburgh, 1870). — Economics of the Drink 
Manufacture (187 4 ). — Inaugural Addresses at 
Edinburgh University (1871 and 1878). — Co* 
operative Congress (1877). — The Instruction- of the 
Community, especially the Wage* Earning Classes in 
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Economic Science (Social Science Congress, 1877). 
He also translated Cavour’s (?.v.) work on Ireland. 

[J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Life and Letters of W. 
& Hodgson, LL.D. of Edinburgh, 1888. — E. Wood- 
head, Student Recollections of Professor Hodgson , 
Edinburgh, 1883. — Prof. Nicholson, Introductory 
Address at Edinburgh University , 1881.] 

J. s. N. 

HOECK, Johann Daniel Albrecht (1768- 
1839), was, during the year 1796, professor of 
philosophy and cameralistic scienoe at Erlangen. 

Previously he had been attached to the civil 
service, which he re-entered at the expiration 
of this single year of professorship, and became 
first a Prussian director of police with the rank 
of councillor of justice ( Justizrath ) and afterwards 
a councillor of government (Regierungsrath) in 
the Bavarian service. 

Hoeck’s works, Urundlinien der Oameralpraxis 
(1819), and Materialien zur Finanzstatistik der 
deutschen Bundesstaaten (1823), are distinguished 
by an extensive and practical knowledge of his 
subject, but are deficient in higher scientific 
qualities. 

[AUgemeine Deutsche Biographic. ] £. ca. 

HOFACKER, Johann Daniel (1788-1828), 
doctor and professor at Tubingen. Besides 
medical publications, he was author of Uebtr 
die Eigenschaften , welche sich bei Menschcn und 
Thieren von den Eltem auf die Nachkommen 
vererben, mil besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Pfcrdezucht (Tubingen, 1828), in which lie 
maintained that in unions where the father 
is older than the mother, more males than 
females are born, and vice versd. 

[Conrad, Handworterbuch der Staatswissen - 
schaften, s.v., Jena, 1889, etc.] R. H. H. 

HOFFMANN, Johann Gotthued (1765- 
1847), statesman, statistician, and economist, 
was bom at Breslau. He studied at Halle and 
afterwards at Leipzig. In 1798 he was a 
teacher in the Collegium Fredericianum at 
Konigsberg. He was entrusted with several 
public employments through the influence of 
the President von Auerswald, and showed in 
all a high order of ability. Hence he was ap- 
pointed in 1807 to the professorship of practical 
philosophy and cameral science at Konigsberg, 
and in the following year was made councillor 
of state. He was made professor of political 
economy in the university of Berlin at its 
foundation in 1810. He directed the Prussian 
bureau of official statistics, which Stein had 
founded, from 1810 to 1844. He won the 
confidence of Hardenberg and became his prin- 
cipal adviser. He was at the headquarters of 
the allies in 1813, and was presont at the con- 
clusion of the peace of Paris and at the congress 
of Vienna, and accompanied Hardenberg on 
several of his diplomatic missions. After the 
peace, he held office in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, and resumed his duties at the university 
and the statistical board, which had for some 
time been necessarily suspended. In 1834 he 


resigned his professorship owing to failure of 
sight He spent his last years in collecting 
and re-editing his numerous scattered essays and 
treatises. K. X. 

The Prussian statistical bureau was com- 
pletely remodelled in 1810, and Hoffmann, who 
may perhaps be considered as the founder of 
Prussian official statistics, was the first director 
under the new system. To him is due the 
radical change in the publication of the statistics 
of that country, which under his direction were 
issued as the well-known Statistische Tabcllen , 
an official annual publication comprising very 
miscellaneous statistics. These tables in time 
became somewhat less comprehensive than at 
first. Most of Hoffmann’s unofficial books were 
written late in life, after he had retired from 
office. Some are based on official figures col- 
lected by his department, and deal mainly 
with various aspects of population. His more 
individual and more strictly economic work is 
directed chiefly to questions of the freedom of 
labour and to finance. Generally speaking, his 
writings show approval of Prussian institutions, 
as then existing. He was the first who 
seriously advocated the adoption of the gold 
standard in Germany. 

His most important works are : — Das Interests 
des Menschen und Burgers bei den bestehenden 
Znnftverfassungen, 1803. — Die Lehre vom Odds, 
[alt Anleitung zu grundlichen Urtheilen Uber das 
Sleucrwesen , mil besonderer Beziehung auf den 
Preussischen Stoat,] 1838. — Die BevOlkerung des 
Preussischen Staatcs , 1839. — Die Lehre von den 
Steuem [als Anleitung zu grundlichen Urtheilen 
Uber das Gddwesen , mil besonderer Beziehung avj 
den Preussischen Stoat , ] 1 840. — Die Befugnissxum 
Geioerbebetriebe [zur Berechtigung der Urtheile abet 
Gewerbtfreiheit und Gewerbezwang : mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf den Preussischen Stoat ,] 1841. — 
Die Zeichen der Zeil im Deutschen Milnztoesen [als 
ZugaJbe zu der Lehre vom Gelde und mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf den Preussischen Stoat ,] 1841. — 
Das Verhdltniss der StcuitsgewaU zu den VorsUD 
lungen ihrer Unlergcbenen, 1842. — Scmmlung 
kleiner Schriften staaDwirthschaJ tlichen Inhalts , 
1843. 

[K. B&ckh, Die geschichtliche Entxoicklung der 
amtlichen Statistic des preussischen Stoats , Berlin, 
1863. — W. Roscher, Geschichte der National 
Oekonomik in Deutschland , Mttnchen, 1874.] 

B.H.H. 

HOGENDORP, Gtsbert Karel van (1762- 
1834), was born at Rotterdam. He first 
adopted a military career, afterwards studied 
law under Pestel at Leyden, graduated, and 
published at the same time an essay, De oequaJbili 
description* subsidiorum inter gentes feeder alas . 
He was appointed “ pensionary ” of Rotterdam 
daring the revolutionary period (1795-1813), 
but he declined all public office and betook 
himself to trade as a member of the house 
Gysbert Karel van Hogendorp and Co. In 
1813 he stood at the head of the movement 
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Against Napoleon, and was a member of the 
provisional general government. After the 
return of the House of Orange he was.invested 
with several high offices, but as he could not 
agree with the king's system of government he 
resigned them all, retaining only his seat in 
the second chamber of the states -general (the 
Dutch House of Commons), where he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1825 he 
returned to private life, and died 1834. 

Hogendorp was in the first place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works ; ho never gave a general 
statement of his principles, which therefore 
must be gathered from his writings on practical 
subjects. 

In these he principally deals with the ques- 
tions of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pauperism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation he shows himself in 
many respects a disciple of Adam Smith, like 
his contemporary Gogkl (q. v . ) ; from the latter, 
however, he widely differed, at least in his 
later period, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Lettres he proposed such a tax on 
the basis of a classification of incomes. He 
approved of free-trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Government therefore should promote 
trade and industry only indirectly by good in- 
struction, exhibitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet he was not opposed to premiums on 
export, and low duties on the import of 
articles taxed at home. He did not regard 
pauperism as a necessary evil, and disagreed 
with Malthus’s views on population. He early 
advocated the system of agricultural colonies. 
His ideas on colonial policy are very remark- 
able. The best means to promote the develop- 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep political 
government entirely separate from trading, to 
let the inhabitants, natives as well as Europ- 
eans, obtain property in land, and to prohibit 
all monopolies. 

[His principal economical works are these : — 
Gedagien over ' s Lands financiMn^ voorgedragen in 
Aanmerkingen op het Rapport tot een stelsel van 
algemeene bdastingen , uitgebragt 9 Juli 1800 
(Thought on the Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Report on a System of General 
Taxation, dated 9th July 1800), Amsterdam, Wed. 
Doll., 1802 . — Verhanddingm over dm Oost-ln - 
dischen Handel (Treatise on the East Indian Com- 
merce), Id. 1802-3 . — Brieven aan een Participant 
in de O. /. Compagnie (Letters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Id. 1802-8 . — Missive 
over het Armenwezen (Letter on Pauperism), Id. 
1805 . — Bijdragen tot de huishouding van Stoat 
in het Koningryk der Nederlanden y verxameld ten 
dienste der Staten-Generaal (Essays on the Econo- 
mic Administration of the Kingdom of Holland, 
addressed to the States-General), the Hague, 1818- 
1825. A second edition, edited by the well-known 
statesman Thorbecke, was published at Zalt- 
Bommel in 1854 . — Lettres sur la prospbiU pub 


lique t adressSes d un Beige dans lea anntes 1828- 
1830. Amsterdam, Diederich fr&res. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] ▲. f. v. l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The Bills of Exchange Act, 1 882, defines a holder 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note as the 
“payee and indorsee who is in possession of it or 
the bearer" ; and further defines a “holder in 
due course" as a holder “who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions : namely (a) that he 
became the holder of it before it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact ; ( b ) that he 
took the bill in good faith and for value, and 
that at the time the bill was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person who negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“holder in due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not affect his right, nor can 
any right of set-off or counterclaim available 
against any other party to the bill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, whose title is defec- 
tive, obtains payment of the bill the person who 
pay 8 him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for instance, a person steals a 
bill endorsed in blank, and obtains value for 
it from another person, who has no notice of 
any irregularity, the purchaser is entitled to 
}>ayment, being “the holder in due course"; 
also if the thief obtains payment from the ac- 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
the theft, he gets a valid discharge, having paid 
it to the “holder.” It should, however, be 
pointed out that a person holding a bill, the 
chain of indorsements on which is interrupted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” in any sense, and is not en- 
titled to payment though he gave value for the 
bill ; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a bill is not a valid discharge — the only ex- 
ception being payment in good faith by a banker 
of a bill payable on demand. English law, in 
this respect, materially differs from the law of 
other countries. According to German, Austrian, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
position of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue the acceptor and genuine indorsers though 
one of the indorsements through which lie 
derives his title is not genuine (German Bill 
of exchange code, §§ 86, 76, see decision of 
supreme mercantile court reported Reichsober- 
handelsgericht, vol. ii, p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commercio, §§ 287, 827). French law con- 
fers no rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
declares the drawee discharged if he has paid 
the holder without having had notice of the 
loss of the bill (Code de Commerce, §§ 144, 149). 
As, according to § 72 of the English Act, the 
validity of an indorsement depends upon the 
law of the place where it was made, the pro- 
visions of foreign law referred to above may 
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frequently become applicable in the case of 
bills of exchange payable in England, and 
materially affect the rights of holders of such 
bills* [Bills of Exchange Act, App.] e. s. 

HOLDINGS OF LAND (Fluctuations 
in Size and their Economic Effects). 
During the greater part of our history 
England has been a country of small agri- 
cultural holdings, though of large estates. 
In all probability there was little change in 
the distribution of land among the cultivators 
from Anglo-Saxon times until the 15th cen- 
tury, and it was not until the 18th century 
was well advanced that large holdings, except 
for sheep- farming, became common. Seebohin 
( English Village Community, p. 141) gives 
evidence to show that peasants before the 
conquest held land in parcels of the same 
size as those held by their successors under the 
Normans ; a virgate or 30 acres (exclusive of 
pasture, wood, and waste) may be taken to 
have been the average, perhaps the normal, 
holding of the higher class of serf— -the villanus , 
while the lower sort, the bordarius or cotarius , 
commonly held about 5 acres. Round thinks 
that pasture was allotted in the proportion of 
a little more than 3 statute roods to an acre 
of arable ( Domesday Studies , 1888, vol. i.). 
The lord’s demesne too, which may generally 
have comprised from a quarter or a third to a 
half of the manor (Brodrick, English Lands 
and English Landlords , 1881, p. 8, and 

Ashley, Economic Hist ., i. pt. 2, p. 267) was 
often let off to free tenants, whose holdings 
were considerably larger than those of the 
serfs. Sir H. Ellis’s classification ( Introduction 
to Domesday , vol. ii. p. 511) gives 


Unfree Holders or Serfo. 
82,609 bordarii 
1,749 cosceti 
5,054 cotarii 
108,407 villani 
369 radmanni 
749 bovarii 


Free Tenants. 
10,097 liberi homines 
2,041 

commendati 
23,072 sochemanni 


If it is remembered that about a quarter of 
the arable land in the country was probably 
kept in the lords’ hands, and that Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Lancashire, besides Monmouthshire and 
Wales, were not included in the survey of 1086, 
a rough idea may be formed of the proportion 
of the cultivated land of the country held by 
the different classes of cultivators. In Middle- 
sex alone was any attempt made by the Domes- 
day commissioners to record the size of the 
holdings as well as the number of holders ; 
elsewhere the villeins were taken, not individu- 
ally, but by classes. 

little change probably took place in this 
system before the Black Death of 1349, or 
even, according to Professor Ashley, before 
1450 (j Scon. Hist., vol. i. pt. 2, p. 264) ; and 
it is very difficult to trace the progress or 


estimate the amount of such change as there 
was. The destruction of something like half 
the people by the Black Death, the frequent 
wars, the attractions of growing towns and 
of an extended trade, must all have helped to 
thin the rural population ; but the central 
fact is the rapid increase of sheep- farming tc 
meet a growing demand for English wool, and 
to avoid the expense of arable cultivation 
when labour was scanty and dear. From 
this time it is necessary to consider pasture 
and arable land separately, and the problem 
becomes more difficult. There is no doubt 
that the frequent enclosures of the end of the 
15th and the first half of the 16th centuries 
affected both arable and jtasture land, and 
that one result of the agrarian change was to 
consolidate some small holdings into larger 
ones ; but many of the lands enclosed for 
sheep- fanning were the demesne lands in the 
hands of the landlords. The legislative 
attempts to guide or check the change give 
some indication of its extent ; e.g. an act of 
4 Hen. VII. forbade farmhouses with 20 
acres of arable to be pulled down ; an Act of 
24 Hen. VIII. ordered the keeping up of all 
farms from 30 to 50 acres, and an Act ct 
the next year limited sheep-farmers to 2000 
sheep, which would mean a legal maximum 
farm of about 500 acres. (The extent of the 
enclosures between 1470 and 1600 is roughly 
estimated with a map in Ashley’s Earn. Hist ., 
i. pt. 2). There is abundant contemporary 
evidence that great numbers of the small 
farms disappeared, but there is no means ol 
calculating how many remained ; or in what 
proportion the land was divided among land- 
lords cultivating their own demesne, free- 
holders, leaseholders, and copyholders ; or what 
was the acreage held, collectively or individu- 
ally, by any of these classes. Nor can the 
total population during this period be exactly 
stated. It is reckoned that it amounted to 
2,000,000 at the time of the Domesday 
Survey ; in 1877, twenty-eight years after the 
Black Death had destroyed one-third or per- 
haps one half of the people, 1,405,602 persons 
over fourteen years of age paid the poll-tax ; 
in 1574-75 the roll of fighting men numbered 
1,172,674. 

With the 17th century our information 
becomes rather more definite, but is founded 
only upon contemporary estimates, not till 
the 19th century upon statistics. 

Gregory King, writing in 1696 ( Hatural 
and Political Observations and Conclusions), 
estimates the numbers of the landed classes as 
follows : — 


160 temporal lords 
26 spiritual N 
800 baronets 
600 knights 
3000 esquires 


12.000 gentlemen 

10.000 clergymen 

40.000 freeholders 

140.000 

150.000 farmers 
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The whole country population he puts at 
4,100,000, the town population at 1,400,000. 
In the former class leaseholders and copy- 
holders are possibly reckoned together, the 
freeholders being separately counted, perhaps 
because they possessed the parliamentary 
franchise — certainly not because of any 
superiority in the size of their holdings, for 
the forty -shilling freeholder need not have 
possessed much land after the cheapening of 
silver from the discovery of American mines. 
As enclosures and other agrarian changes 
probably took place but slowly during the 
latter part of the 16th century and throughout 
the 17th, King’s estimate may be taken to 
hold roughly good for the reign of Elizabeth. 
But it is not wholly trustworthy ; the number 


of freeholders is generally considered too high 
(Gneist, Eng. Const., vol. ii. p. 828 ; Toynbee, 
Industrial Revolution), and 160,000 can 
hardly account for all the non -freeholders 
who held land. For the copyholders had 
been numerous on every manor throughout 
the four centuries following Domesday, and 
cannot have decreased so fast as King’s 
numbers would imply ; and the tenant 
farmers had been a growing class since most 
lords of the manor gave up cultivating their 
demesne in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The annexed table shows the difference be- 
tween the estimates made by Gregory King and 
those of Arthur Young about a hundred years 
later. Unfortunately the first applies to Eng- 
land and Wales, the second to England only. 


Authority. 

Date. 

Population. 

Acreage under culti- 
vation. 

Holdings. 

Gregory King . 

End of 17th century 

5,600,0001 



Arthur Young . j 

End of 18th century 

8,675,000 ! 


Farmers, exclusive of those employ- 
ing no labour, 2,800,000 1 


During the 18th century the process which 
converted England from a land of small to a 
land mainly of large holdings was carried on more 
quickly. The rise of a moneyed class desiring 
the political influence which was the monopoly 
of landowners created a demand for land, and 
at the same time supplied the capital without 
which enclosures and the other expensive agri- 
cultural improvements of the day could not be 
carried out. This was the second period of 
active enclosing, not now, as in the 16th century, 
mainly for sheep-farming, but for the conversion 
of the scattered arable strips in the mediaeval 
common fields into separate farms enclosed with 
hedge or fence. Between 1710 and 1760 
384,974 acres were enclosed (Toynbee, 1887, 
p. 38), and 7,350,677 more were enclosed 
between 1760 and 1849 (Porter, Progress of the 
Nation, 1861, p. 167). Much of this was of 
course waste land never before cultivated. 
Various opinions have been held as to the time 
and the speed at which the small freeholders 
disappeared ; some causes for their disappear- 
ance are at any rate clear. Dr. Cunningham 
(Industry and Commerce, ii. 478) says “ that 
the pressure of poor-rates was the determining 
cause which rendered the yeomanry willing to 
sell, while the high prices of the last year of 
the [French Revolution] war gave them the 
opportunity of selling advantageously.” It is 
certain too that the decay of domestio in- 
dustries after the great mechanical inventions 
of last centurv took from the less prosperous of 
tne small farmers their only means of eking out 
a scanty living. Yet Arthur Young’s language 
often implies the disappearance of many of 


these small freeholders before his day, and 
Arbuthnot, writing in 1773, regrets “the loss 
of that set of men who were called yeomen,” 
though, while protesting, with Dr. Price, 
against great estates, he cordially approves of 
large farms (Inquiry into the Connection between 
the Present Price of Provisions and the Size of 
Farms). It is, however, important to notice 
that Arbuthnot, in defending large farmers 
against complaints of their comparative unpro- 
ductiveness, takes 100 and 300 acres as typical 
instances of small and large farms respectively. 
It was in Norfolk, Essex, and on the Wiltshire 
Downs that Arthur Young, when on his tours, 
found the largest farms. Of 260 farms de- 
scribed by him in the North the average size 
was 284§ acres. 

The 19th century has intensified the changes 
of the 18th. In 1833 small proprietors were 
selling even in Kent ; speculation in land during 
the high war prices, had led very generally to 
borrowing, and, when the unforeseen fall of 
prices came, to the ruin of many small land- 
owners and the transfer of their land to more 
wealthy proprietors (Report of Select Committee 
on Agriculture , 1833, pp. x. 1951. The first 
return of the number and size of agricultural 
holdings was obtained in 1880 ; for the “New 
Domesday Book ” — the Return of Landowners 
of 1878— made no attempt to distinguish 
between estates and farms. The census, how- 
ever, of 1851 (see Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th 
edition, art. “ England ”), carries our statistical 
information on the point farther back, but it is 
probably less exhaustive than later returns, 
particularly for small holdings. 


l According to Finlaison's calculation for 1700, 
1,184, $16. 

VOL. XL 


• Coaling, in 1827, estimated that 25,682.000 acres wen 
cultivated w England about 1801, and 8,117,000 in Wales, 
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The following table shows the statistics of 
recent years ; it applies throughout to England 
and Wales. The size of 2558 farms was not 
stated in 1851. 

It is clear that England is not even now 
wholly cultivated by large farmers, and that 
small holdings have of late shown a tendency to 
increase again. But some at any rate of the causes 
which produced large fanning are still active, 
and some laws and legal customs combine with 
social and economic conditions (see Culture, 
Large and Small ; Conversion of Arable 
into Pasture ; Farming ;) to make anything 
like peasant farming difficult in England. The | 


be isolated from the results produced by other 
factors than mere size ; and there has been no 
time when contemporary opinion was not divided 
upon the point But the best writers have 
generally agreed as to the value of enclosures, 
which, from the 16th century at any rate, 
may be considered as implying the amalgama- 
tion of small holdings. Fitz-Hcrbert {Survey- 
ing) said in 1523 that if an acre of meadow 
“lie in severalty it is worth half as much 
again" as if “it lie at large in the common 
meadows." Tusser in 1557 strongly approved 
of enclosing not only pasture but arable : 

4 * Good land that is severall, crops may have three, 
In champion country it may not so be." 

ue. one-third of the champion land must lie 
fallow {Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry , 
Somers Tracts , 1810, ch. 17). Blitb, in 1649, 
alluding to enclosed pasture, speaks of the 
44 disproportion betwixt the profits of one 
lordship in common, and the next adjoining 
to it inclosed. The one worth three hundred 
pounds in common, the other neere a thousand 
in pasture" {The English Farmer, p. 35). 
Fortrey in 1668 made the same calculation of 
comparative values. In the 18th century 
Arbuthnot in 1778 defended large farms against 


expenses of conveyancing add appreciably to 
the sum required for purchase, especially in 
the oase of small parcels of land (see Torrens 
Transfer of Land by Registration, Oobden Club 
Essays, p. 38, and Kay, Free Trade in Land ; 
but for another view, Jevons, Fortnightly Re- 
view, Mar. 1881). The development of 44 small 
culture," such as market- gardening, may be 
balanced against these adverse conditions, and 
allotment legislation (see Allotment) is a sign 
of reaction against the accumulation of the land 
in few hands. 

The economic effects of the fluctuations in 
I the size of agricultural holdings cannot easily 


the charge of comparative unproductiveness by 
arguing that fanners of only 100 acres could 
not afford to keep the proper number of 
labourers and of horses, and that an arable 
farm of 300 acres ‘employed more men than 
three 100 -acre farms. Adam Smi th believed that 
44 after small proprietors, rich and great fanners 
are in all countries the greatest improvers.” 
{IVealth of Nations , ed. M‘Culloch, p. 76), 
Arthur Young, while alluding to contemporary 
complaints against large farms as depopulating 
and as raising prices, emphasised their connection 
with the expensive enclosures of his day : 
44 How, in the name of common sense," h# 
asked, 44 were such improvements to be wrought 
by little or even moderate farmers ! Can such 
enclose wastes at a vast expense — cover them 
with an hundred loads an acre of marie t . . . 
No. It is to great farmers you owe these” 
{Political Arithmetic, p. 155). Writers of 
this century are still divided, but perhaps the 
balance of expert opinion at the present time 
inclines, for England, to large farms with a 
moderate sprinkling of very small ones, not for 
com or sheep, but for dairying, fruit-growing, 
and market-gardening. 

[For the economic side of the question at Uk 


Date. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Acreage under 
cultivation. 

Number of 
occupiers. 

100 acres and under. 

100 to 
800. 

300 to 
1000. 

Over , Average alee 
1000. ! of holdings. 

1851 

17,922,768 


225,318 

142,808 


64,153 

15,987 

771 

jSfc." 4 }™ 

— 

1807 

. 

.SSL 

Arable 18.528,000 
Future 11,017,000 
(round numbers) 

890,660 






Bng.68 

Wales 47*8 

1875 

as 7i) 

92,712.268 

Arable 14.605.856 
Pasture 12.202,096 

470,000 

(50 aud under) 
833,680 

(50 to 100) 

54,498 

63.766 

15,688 

473 

Eng. 87 

Wales 47 

1880 

(1881) 

25,974,439 

Arable 14,096.176 
Pasture 13.267.606 

473,633 

336,149 

64,869 

66,373 

16,241 

506 

Eng. 59*2 

Wales 47 

1885 


Arable 13,577,235 
Pasture 14,122,478 

| 

1 

<4 acre to 5) 

136,425 

(5 to 100) 
255,063 

67,024 

16,085 

575 

Eng. 09-9 

Wales 46-8 


475.140 

i 

(50 and under) 
336,571 

(50 to 100) 
54,987 

18S0 

; (18911 

S9.001.018 

Arable 13.079,889 
Pasture 14,792,439 

i 

494,835 

(50 and under) 
409,422 





wir 1 }'" 

1911 

(1911) 

38.075,269 

Arable 11.299.220 
Pasture 15,949,603 

435.310 

(1 to 0) 

92,748 

(5 to 50} 
199,740 

(50 to 800) 
128,075 


Eng. 65-3 

Wales 457 
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present day see Culture, Labor and Small; 
F abmino.— Kebbel, Agricultural Labourer, 1893, 
where the views of various writers are summed up. — 
Craigie, “Size and Distribution of Agricultural Hold- 
ings/’ in Journal of Statistical Soc ,, Mar. 1887. — 
Bear, “State-made Farmers/’ Nineteenth Cent., April 
1891. — Caird, “Agricultural Statistics," Journal 
of Stat. Soc., Mar. 1869. — Leadam, Agriculture 
and the Land Laws, 1881. — Brodrick, English 
Land and English Landlords, 1 881. — Prof. Ashley 
has paid much atteution to enclosures in his Econ. 
Hist., vol. i. pt. 2. — See also Boutmy, Constitution 
d* Angleterre. — For manorial agriculture Denton’s 
England in the 15th Century may be referred to. 
For the 18th century see Arthur Young’s Tours, 
especially Six Months Tour through the Ntrrth of 
England, vol. iv. pp. 192, 198-267. — F. Forbes, 
Improvement of Waste Lands and Dissertation on 
Great and Small Farms, 1778. For Channel 
Islands, Arnold’s Free Land, 1880. — Also J. L. 
and B. Hammond, The Village Labourer , 1760- 
lSSt, pub. 1911. Reports of Board of A griculture 
and Fisheries , and Joum. of the Statistical Society. 
Agbic. Holdings Acts, App., Vol. I. b. g. r. 

HOLIDAYS. The term holiday now signifies 
little more than a day on which no work is 
done. But the etymology points to the fact 
that particular days have been reserved from 
the performance of labour, usually from a 
religious motive. All religions have set apart 
oert&in days for the performance of religious 
duties. These duties, whether external as in 
the ease of sacrifice, or internal as in the case 
of prayer and meditation, have always been 
deemed to require the undivided attention of 
those who wish to discharge them, and attention 
cannot be concentrated upon any act without 
an interval of leisure longer than is needed 
for its bare performance. The mind must be 
disconnected, as it were, from ordinary occupa- 
tion before it can be devoted entirely to religious 
duties. The feeling of com passion, too, which may 
be traced in all the religions of civilised men, has 
tended to multiply occasions of rest and of 
enjoyment. In all the more primitive religions 
the rites necessary to express piety and conciliate 
the higher powers have been so many and 
oomplex that the holidays required for worship 
have also sufficed for rest Such was the case 
with the nobler forms of polytheism, as in 
ancient Greece or Italy. Such also is or was 
the case with the Latin and Greek churches. 
Under these circumstances the demand for 
holidays merely as opportunities of rest does 
not oocur. But in communities professing a 
simpler form of Christianity, or little influenced 
by religious feeling, the proportion of time set 
apart for religious observances is shorter. 
Strict Protestants have absolutely condemned 
all secular occupations on Sunday, but, with 
the reservation of Sundays, have left the whole 
year for labour. Hence a demand for holidays 
not of a religious character has been made by 
modem philanthropists and has been partially 
eonoeded, as in this oountry by Sir John 


Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury) Act creating four 
bank holidays in each year. 

Considered merely on economic grounds, the 
necessity of a certain number of holidays in 
every year cannot be denied. It is proved 
by an overwhelming induction that incessant 
labour does not yield the largest net product. 
As productive labour cannot be continued for 
the whole twenty-four hours, so neither can it 
be continued for all days in the year. More- 
over all reasonable economists will allow that 
welfare as well as wealth is desirable, and that 
even the greatest possible production of wealth 
in a given time would be too dearly bought by 
degeneration. But no absolute rule can be 
laid down as to the number of days in the year 
which should be reserved from industry. In 
different cases different periods of leisure are 
determined by difference (I) in national tempera- 
ment ; (2) in the character of occupations ; (3) 
in the use generally made of holidays. Thus 
as regards (1) national temperament, certain 
races evolve an exceptional amount of energy 
in a given time, and so require longer periods 
for the restoration of vital force, whilst others 
evolve energy more slowly but more con- 
tinuously, and so require more time to pro- 
duce the same result. A comparison of the 
Englishman with the Hindu or Chinaman 
would probably illustrate this difference. 

(2) Difference in the character of occupations. 
Tending the machinery of a modern cotton miL 
is a more exhausting occupation than guiding a 
plough, and the occupation of the poet or the 
discoverer is more exhausting than the care of 
machinery. Purely intellectual occupations in 
the case of those who follow them assiduously 
are carried on more or less involuntarily. 
Much of the highest and most fruitful thinking 
may be described as unconscious cerebration. 
The born lawyer is for ever thinking over cases, 
the born inventor over mechanical improve- 
ments. This kind of labour is therefore not 
only intense but also difficult for the labourer 
to arrest Even prolonged leisure may not 
give him repose unless accompanied by change 
of climate, scenery, or society. On the other 
hand the ploughman’s labour ends when the 
plough stops, the bricklayer’s when he has laid 
the last brick of the day. Thus it may be 
affirmed that the more intellectual the labour, 
the longer should be the intervals of rest. 

(3) The difference in the use generally made of 
holidays, — a holiday may be spent in a great 
variety of ways, each with a different economie 
result. It may be spent (a) in mere debauchery, 
in which case the cost of Hie holiday is great 
and the result of the holiday is diminished 
power of production; or (b) in wholesome 
pleasure ; or (e) in mere vacancy, which, except 
for the overworked, is comparatively unprofit- 
able ; or (d) in religious and domestic quiet, 
as in the English Sunday at its best, with 
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the resalt of strengthening and concentrating 
character. The renewal of energy, the consoli- 
dation of character, are all of direct economic 
value ; and the holiday which contributes in 
due proportion to ail is the best holiday in an 
economic sense. 

It is therefore clear that no rational econo- 
mist will lay down any absolute rule as to the 
number of days in each year on which productive 
labour should be intermitted. He will only 
say that every class of producer should have as 
many holidays in the year as are necessary to 
the highest efficiency, which implies (1) that 
the faculties are fresh and vigorous, (2) that 
the habit of industry has not been enfeebled 
by too many or too long intervals of idleness. 
These conflicting considerations can be balanced 
only after an independent experimental inquiry 
for every calling. 

[Blue Book on Sunday Rest in Various Foreign 
Countries . See remarks of Petty and Cantillon 
on the economic advantages of Protestantism as 
wasting fewer days in holidays than Roman 
Catholicism. ] f. a m. 

HOLLAND, John (d. 1722), the organiser and 
perhaps the founder of the Bank of Scotland, 
was a merchant of the Staple (Munk, Roll of 
Roy. Coll . Phys., ii. 92), and connected with 
the East India Company. This may be gathered 
from his own words, for he says in reply to a 
statement that the East India Company’s 
cashiers’ notes passed currently in payment for 
the company’s use that he “ never saw or knew 
of such notes, although I was about eight years 
almost every day conversant in that Business, 
and for several years since, have had opportunity 
to know the Affairs and Methods of that Com- 
pany ” ( Discourse , introduction). Elsewhere he 
mentions that he was sworn to the English East 
India Company ( ib . 13). In 1693 he and 
several Scotch merchants in London obtained 
for seven years an exclusive right to manufacture 
in Scotland “Colchester Baisea, and all other 
sort of Baises, which Baises will consume a 
great deall of wooll which cannot be otherways 
profitable ” (Acts of Pari, of Scotland, ix. 313). 
Soon afterwards he and four others made various 
proposals to William III. for starting a bank 
and for supplying the government with money, 
but they came to nothing (Ruine of the Bank of 
England, 4, 5). In 1695, being requested by a 
Scotch friend to draft a scheme for a bank for 
Scotland, he with some hesitation did this, and 
his views were incorporated in the act “for 
erecting a publick Bank," passed July 1095, 
which authorised the creation of a bank possess- 
ing exclusive banking rights in Scotland for 
twenty-one years (Acts Pari, of Scotland, ix. 
494). This institution differed in kind from 
any existing banks, for it was the “ first instance 
in the world of a private joint-stock bank, 
formed by private persons, for the express 
purpose of making a trade of banking, dependent 


on their own private capital and wholly un« 
connected with the State ” (“ Banking in Scot- 
land ” in Macleod’s Diet* Pd. Econ. % 124). And 
to Holland the credit of originating the idea as 
well as of drafting a workable scheme is in all 
probability due. Burton (Jlist. Scotland , viii. 
67 ) regards him as the organiser rather than as 
the founder of the bank, but gives no definite 
reason for his opinion. Holland and four of 
his associates in the baise manufactory — it 
would be interesting to know whether they were 
the four above mentioned — were among those 
emj>owered to receive the subscriptions, which 
were quickly taken up. In 1696 he was chosen 
as the first governor of the bank which he was 
invited to organise, being at his “own charge 
and expense,” with the prospect of ^ of any 
profits which might remain after the payment 
of 12 per cent interest to the subscribers 
(. Discourse , 5). He was a gainer by the bargain, 
and speaks warmly of the justice and generosity 
which prevented him from losing by his work 
(Ruine, 6). He had to face great difficulties at 
the outset, for the Scotch knew nothing about 
banking, and only after some opposition did 
Holland succeed in obtaining the sanction of 
the directors to his suggested rules. He was 
exceedingly anxious that the rate of interest 
should be kept low, and that every facility 
should be given to borrowers, but his proj> 08 al 
that the statutable rate (0 per cent) should be 
reduced to 4 per cent met with much opposition. 
The African Company, in defiance of the privi- 
leges of the bank and with the object of ruining 
it, almost immediately set up the trade of bank- 
ing as one of its many departments of work ; 
but the discretion displayed by Holland and 
the directors enabled them to tide over the 
crisis until the collapse of the company left the 
bank without a rival. Holland, writing in 
1715, states that though he had left off business 
for about twenty years, he could yet spend a 
good part of his time in doing the business of a 
bank, and that though living a perfect country 
life, he spent some time in contriving schemes 
which might be for the public good (Ruine, 0). 
And from his letters it would seem that hia 
advice was sought in emergencies by the directors 
of the Bank of Scotland. In 1715 he brought 
forward a proposal for starting a company 
which should lend “money on land and for the 
relief of the poor of the kingdom ” (Directors of 
the Bank of England , 6). The rate of interest 
was not to exceed 4 per cent, and as the possible 
lowering of the bank rate which might result 
might be an objection to those interested in the 
bank, Holland wrote various pamphlets and 
letters indicating the advantages of a low rate 
to the nation, and pointing out the ruin which, 
he considered, must overtake the Bank of 
England unless it modified its policy. A 
scheme and rules for the management of a bank 
in Ireland were also drafted by him and his son 
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Riohard. He died at Brewood Hall, his resi- 
dence in Staffordshire. 

John Holland is known to have written the 
following pamphlets : — A Short Discourse on the 
present temper of the Nation with respect to the 
Indian and African Company , and of the Bank 
of Scotland . Also of Mr, Paterson's pretended 
Fund of Credit (1696). — The Ruine of the 
Bank of England and all Publick-Gredit inevitable, 
and the necessity , in a short time , of stopping the 
payments upon the several Funds to the Bank , 
South Sea Company , Lotteries , etc,, if the Honour- 
able House of Commons will not themselves be 
Judges of the means that may be offer'd to prevent 
it (1716). — The Directors of the Bank of England 
Enemies to the Great Interests of the Kingdom , and 
alsonotjust to the trust reposed inthem by the A dven- 
lurers , who chose them to do their best Endeavours , 
by all honest Means , for the Advantage of the 
Joint Stock (1715). — Some Letters relating to 
the Bank of Scotland were published with ex 
planatory remarks in a letter to the Proprietors, 
by his son Richard Holland in 1723. 

[In addition to Holland’s own writings, the 
following may be consulted : Chambers, IL, Domestic 
Annals cf Scotland , Hi. (1861). — Munk, W., Roll 
of the Royal College of Physicians , Hi. (1878). — 
Lawson, W. J., History of Banking (I860). — 
Macleod, H. I)., Dictionary qf Pol, Economy (1863). 
— Burton, J. H., Hist, of Scotland, vui. — Historical 
Account of the Establishment, etc,, of the Bank of 
Scotland (1728).] B.A.M. 

HOLOGRAPH. A term applied to & 
“deed" or writ written, wholly or in the 
essential parts, with the grantcr's own hand. 
A holograph document, such as a will in the 
testator’s own handwriting, is held in Scots 
law as well as in French law, and the systems 
of law derived from French law, to be valid 
without witnesses. A document may be proved 
by extrinsic evidence to be a holograph one ; 
and if it is stated in the body of it to have 
been written by the granter, the presumption 
of law is that it is so. But a holograph writ- 
ing, other than a will or a mercantile docu- 
ment written in the course of trade, does not 
of itself prove its own date where the date is 
in dispute or of importance ; this may be 
proved by othor means. A. D. 

HOME INDUSTRIES. This is the older 
form of industrial occupation, whioh was gradu- 
ally, and not without much irritation, superseded 
by the Factory System. In contradistinction 
to the latter, it may be accurately and simply 
described in the following words, which are 
taken from the report of Hie committee of the 
House of Commons on the woollen manufacture 
of England, 1806 . “ In the domestic system, 

. • . the manufacture is conducted by a multi- 
tude of master manufacturers, generally possess- 
ing a very small, and scarcely ever any great 
extent of capital. They buy the wool of the 
dealer ; and, in their own homes, assisted by their 
wives and children, and from two or three to six 
•r seven journeymen, they dye it, when dyeing 


is necessary, and through all the different stages 
work it up into undressed cloth.*’ 

Up to the time when the factory system began 
to be practised, all the industries may be said 
to have been of this nature. The prevailing 
feature of the system is the existence of the 
small capitalist, who provides work and liveli- 
hood only for himself and a meagre supply of 
subordinates. This system produced the crafts 
and Gilds (see also Corporations of Arts and 
Trades) of the middle ages ; and the questions 
of capital and labour to which it gave rise are 
exemplified in the famous statute of apprentices 
in our own country (see Apprenticeship, 
Statute of). It was undermined when the 
great inventions of last century, and the ex- 
tension of the principle of division of labour, 
gave rise to the great organisations of workmen 
and the concentration of labour power. The 
savings effected by the large capitalist forced 
the small capitalists to compete in the only way 
open to them, viz. by combining their capital 
and forming one large unit in place of many 
small ones. Hence the progress of Joint-Stock 
Companies, and the legislation of the present 
century for facilitating the formation of these. 
Notwithstanding this process of elimination, 
there are many scattered survivals of the older 
system, especially in the textile industries. As 
an economic system, that of the handicrafts is 
historically very interesting ; from a social stand- 
out it contrasts in many ways so favourably 
with the factory system that many are inclined 
to regret its decadence and virtual annihilation 
in England. 

[Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages . — 
Ashley’s Economic History. — Yeats’s Technical 
History of Commerce. — Cunningham’s Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce. — H. M. Hyud- 
mau’s Historical Basis of Socialism. In Latimer’s 
Sermons some interesting facts regarding English 
home industries in the middle ages may be found. 
J. L. Green, The Rural Industries cf England, 
1895. — Ad. Smith, 41 Of Shetland Stockings,” W. 
of N., bk. i. ch. x.] M. g. d. 

HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTION LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. Definition.— 
Homestead is the house and land constituting a 
family residence. In law it is such residence 
exempt from forced sale. 

Provision for the exemption of homesteads 
from levy for the payment of debts was not made 
in the common law, but is entirely statutory, 
being made on grounds of public policy only, 
because it is not well for the state that a 
family be deprived of its home : it should be 
protected against alienation of the home, 
especially through the improvidence or mis- 
fortune of the head of the family. The 
first law on the subject found in America 
was approved 20th January 1839, in Texas, 
at that time an independent republic. At 
present* out of the forty -eight states, the 
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district of Oolnmbia, and the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Philippine 
Islands, seventeen of the states have constitu- 
tional provisions for the exemption of home- 
steads, and all of them, with the exception of 
Delaware, Rhode Island, and the district of 
Columbia, provide for such exemption by statute. 
All of them exempt a certain amount of personal 
property, including primarily wearing apparel, 
furniture, tools, library, cattle, etc. Naturally 
the details of the laws vary much in the different 
states. Always the legal possessor of a home- 
stead right must be the head of a family. 
Usually the owner of a homestead must be living 
on the property in question, — although in the 
state of Texas and in some few others the home- 
stead right may be obtained as soon as the 
property is improved, so that the intent of 
acquiring a residence thereon is clear. In some 
states the homestead right is assumed from the 
fact of the head of a family occupying the 
property with his family. In other states the 
property so claimed for exemption must be 
openly declared at the time the property is 
made the homestead ; and in still others there 
must be a recorded claim to the homestead in 
order to give it the right to exemption. The 
nature of the claim is that of an estate for life, 
although the wife and children of the owner 
have also an estate of inheritance, the children’s 
rights lasting until they become of age. In 
some states, in order to give a clear title to the 
property if it is sold or mortgaged, the wife 
must freely sign the deed or the mortgage ; and 
in some cases mention must be specifically made 
of the fact that by so doing she gives up her 
homestead rights. This provision has at times 
been used for fraudulent piir|K>ses, the wife 
signing the mortgage, but not specifically men- 
tioning the homestead. Time and court de- 
cisions will, however, remedy such defects. The 
exemption of the homestead from sale on account 
of debts is not a complete one. In no case is 
the homestead claim good as against the state 
itself on a claim for taxes. Generally the right 
does not extend to exemption for payment of a 
debt made to purchase the property itself, nor 
against a mechanic’s lien upon the property, 
nor to debts already existing when the estate 
was bought The amount of the exemption 
varies greatly in the different states. In 
Maryland the value of the estate which is 
exempt, whether real or personal property, 
is limited to $100 (£20) ; whereas in Texas, 
California, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
in some of the other states the value of the 
property exempted may amount to $5000 
(£1000). In some of the states the amount 
of personal property that is exempt from levy 
is fixed ; but the homestead may be a certain 
lot of ground, — for example, in Minnesota 
80 acres or less in the country, or one lot to 
one half-acre in city or town ; and in Kansas 


I 160 acres in country, or 1 acre with improve- 
' ments in town, regardless of its value. Under 
this law, if the homestead occupied but one 
lot of ground in a city, it might be of 
great value, and still be exempt from levy. 
In Wisconsin and Iowa equal liberality is 
shown. In some of the newer states great 
hardship has often resulted from the fact 
that creditors could not collect from well- 
to-do debtors sums due to them, because 
they had been invested in a homestead. The 
rule of construction of the homestead and 
exemptiou statutes varies in the different states. 
For example, in Louisiana and Minnesota the 
construction is strict, the courts holding to the 
letter of the law ; whereas in many of the other 
states — as, for example, in Michigan — the 
courts have decided that the construction of 
the law, on a number of grounds of publio 
policy, should be liberal, and in favour of the 
owner of the homestead rather than of the 
creditor. 

In the statutes of the federal government 
the expression Homestead Laws applies to the 
laws of congress which have provided for the 
free settlement of the public lands. Under the 
law of 20th May 1S62, “every person who is 
the head of a family, or who Las arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has filed his declaration 
of intention to become such, as required by the 
naturalisation laws, shall be entitled to enter 
one quarter-section (160 acres) or a less quantity 
of (certain) unappropriated public lands,” and 
file a homestead claim upon the lands. If he 
lives upon the land for three years, builds a 
habitable house, and cultivates not less than 
one-sixteenth of the area of his entry beginning 
with the second year and not less than one- 
eighth beginning with the third year, he may 
receive a clear title to the lands from the Uuited 
States upon the payment of a small registration 
fee of five or ten dollars (£1 or £2). Entries 
of 320 acres or less of non-mineral, non-irrig- 
able, etc., lands, not containing merchantable 
timber, were allowed in specified states and 
territories by acts of 1904 and 1908 ; and in 
1918 additional entries, aggregating 640 acres, 
were permitted for stock - raising homesteads. 
Special provisions have also been made for 
soldiers and sailors. It is also provided in 
this homestead law that no such homestead 
shall become liable to tho satisfaction of any 
debt contracted prior to the issue of the patent 
therefor. Under the homestead and pre- 
emption laws (federal pre-emption laws repealed 
by act of 3rd March 1891) nearly all of the free 
public domain of the United States has been 
already taken by actual settlers, to tho great 
benefit of the country. To this law has been 
due, in great part, the immigration of the beat 
of the foreign element now in the United States, 
as well as the enormous increase in the value 
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of the western lands, and the rapid ad- 
vance in wealth and culture of the western 
states. 

[The leading authorities on Homestead and 
Exemption laws in the United States are : Rufus 
Waples, The Law of Homestead and Exemption , 
1893 ; A. M. Kale, Homestead Exemption Laws , 
1902; and J. R. Rohrer, Questions and Answers 
on the United States Public Land Laws and Pro- 
cedure^ 1 912. — - A very careful and complete dis- 
cussion of the subject is found also in Emory 
Washburn, On Real Property , 1902. — Of course 


the final authority must always be the statutes of 
the individual states and the legal decisions 
thereupon.] 

The following table contains a very brief digest 
of the exemptions of real property and personal 
property in all of the states and territories of the 
United States. The table is modelled after the 
one prepared for Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political 
ScienfiCy Political Economy , and of the Political 
History of the United States , published in 1883 ; 
but it has been entirely revised and brought down 
to 1st January 1920. 

j. w. J. 


States. 

Real Propertv Exemption. 

Personal Property Exemption. 

Alabama 

100 acres valued to $*2000 (£400); or, in 
lieu thereof, $2000 (£400) to widow to 
be realised from sale of decedent's 
property. 

$1000 (£200) of i>ersonal property, wearing apparel, 
and other articles. 

Arizona 

Homestead to $4000 (£800) to head of 
family. Whole estate if uot in excess 
of $2000 (£400) to widow and minor 
children. 

Necessary household furniture and apparel; pro- 
visions for three months; tools, instruments, 
and libraries necessary to profession, etc. 

Arkansas 

100 acres in country or 1 acre in town, 
with improvements, to value of $2500 
(£500); never less than 80 acres in 
county or \ acre in town regardless of 
value. 

To head of family, personal property to value of 
$500 (£100), and the wearing apparel of family ; 
to single person, personal property to $20*2 
(£40), and wearing apparel. 

California 

Homestead to value of $5000 (£1000) to 
head of family, or $1000 (£200) to any 
person. 

Whole estate if not in excess of $1500 (£300) to 
widow or minor children ; life, health, accident, 
annuity or endowment insurance policies. 

Connecticut 

Homestead to occupier to value ,of $1000 
(£200). 

Library, etc., $50u (£100); cattle, etc., $350 (£70); 
wearing apparel and household furniture ; many 
specific articles, such as horse, etc., to physician, 
$200 (£40), boat to fisherman, $200 (£40), etc. 

Colorado 

House and lot or lots in town or country 
of any number of acres, to value of $2000 
(£400), to occupier. 

Wearing apparel and house furnishings, $100 (£20) ; 
tools, implements, etc., $100 (£20); library, 
$300 (£60), and various other articles. 

Delaware 

No real estate exemption. 

Tools, etc., *$75 (£15) in New Castle and Sussex 
counties, $50 (£10) in Kent county; books; to 
head of family, $200 (£40) personal propertv in 
New Castle Co., and $150 (£30) in Kent Co. ; 
sewing machine. 

Florida 

100 acres in country or } acre and resi- 
dence in town, with improvement*. 

Personal property to amount of $1000 (£200); 
wages and damages due head of family ; proceeds 
of life insurance policy. 

Georgia 

Real estate or personalty to the value of 
$1600 (£820). 

Real estate or personalty to the value of $1600 
(£320); pensions. 

Idaho 

Homestead worth $5000 (£1000) to head of 
family, or $1000 (£200) to any porson. 

Desks, etc., $200 (£40); cabin of miner, etc., $500 
(£100); life insurance moneys where premium 
did not exceed $250 (£50); library, etc., of 
physician, attorney, etc. ; many other articles. 

Illinois 

Residence worth $1000 (£200) to a house- 
holder with family. 

To any person $100 (£20) personal property ; to 
head of family, $300 (£60) worth ; to all wearing 
apparel, etc. 

Indiana 

To each householder $600 (£120), real or 
personal, or both. 

Real or personal property to the amount of $600 
(£120). 

Iowa 

Homestead to head of family of 40 acres in 
country or I acre in city or town, of the 
value of at feast $ >00 (£100). 

Wearing apparel, books, etc., of family; house- 
hold furniture, $200 (£40) ; necessary tools, im- 
plements, instruments, etc. ; printing presses, 
etc., of newspaper, $1200 (£240); pension money. 

Kansas 

160 acres in country, or 1 acre with im- 
provements in town ; value not limited. 

$500 (£100) furniture ; tools, etc., $400 (£80); 
stock, food, etc., $300 (£60); and other articles 
to head of family: to other person— tools, etc., 
$400 (£80) and other articles; pension money 
for three months. 

Kentucky 

Laud with dwelling to value of $1000 
(£200) to a householder. 

Domestic animals; implements; furniture and 
furnishings for family use; tools of mechanic, 
$100 (£20) ; professional library, $500 (£100); 
wages not exceeding $50 (£10) ; etc. 

Louisiana 

Homestead, 260 acres with buildings, rural 
or urban ; or to value of $2000 (£400) if 
sold. 

Domestic animals to value of $2000 (£400); house- 
hold goods to $500 (£100). 
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States. 

Real Property Exemption. 

Personal Property Exemption. 

Maine 

Land and dwelling to value of $500 (£100) 
to a householder. 

Wearing apparel and furniture to $100 (£20); 
library to $150 (£80); tools to workmen, $60 
(£10); domestic animals; and other things. 

Maryland 

Real or personal property of value of 
$100 (£20). 

Wearing apparel, books, and many other articles. 

Massachusetts 

Homestead to value of $800 (£160) to house- 
holder having family. 

$300 (£60) furniture ; tools, etc., $100 (£20); stock, 
etc., $100* (£20); boats for fishing, $100 (£20); 
$100 (£20) sewing machine ; fraternal beneficiary 
benefits ; railroad and street railway relief funds; 
and other articles. 

Michigan 

40 acres in country, or city lot and resi- 
dence to value of $1500 (£300). 

$250 (£50) furniture ; $250 (£50) stock in trade ; 
$150 (£S0) books, farm animals, and minor 
articles; where judgment is for work, labour or 
services, not professional, only $500 (£100) 
worth of personal property is exempt. 

Minnesota 

Homestead to householder with family, 80 
acres in country, or one lot to £ acre in 
city or town. * 

$500 (£100) furniture, animals, etc. ; $300 (£60) 
farm implement* ; $400 (£80) tools, instruments, 
etc. ; $2000 (£400) presses, etc., and $400 (£80) 
stock in trade ; many other articles. 

Mississippi 

Homestead to householder with family, 160 
acres in country or residence in city, to 
value of $3000 (£600). 

Personal property to $260 (£50); life insurance 
moneys, $10,000 (£2000); tools, implement*, 
wearing apparel, private libraries, professional 
instruments, etc. 




exceeding $ 1500 (£3u0); in rities, build- 
ings and grounds from $1500 (£300) to 
$3000 (£600). 

Homestead to householders of 160 acres or 
i acre in city or town, of value of $2500 
(£500). 




160 acres in country or two lots in incor- 
porated place, not exceeding $2000 (£400) 
in value. 

Homestead to head of family to value of i 
$5000 (£1000) in gold coin. 


Homestead to amount of $1000 (£200) to 
householder. 


Homestead to head of family of value of 

$1000 (£ 200 ). 


Homestead to value of $1000 (£200) to 
householders. 


number of domestic animals; necessary tools 
and implements ; or, in lieu of other property, 
books for professional men, medicines for 
physicians, etc. 

Wearing apparel ; household furniture and books 
to $200 (£40); other household necessities; 
domestic animals; and numerous specific ex- 
emptions to farmers, mechanics, physicians, 
lawyers, miners, etc. 

$500 (£100) exempted when no real estate is owned, 
ana pension money or proiverty purchased or 
improved with it to value of $2000 (£400). 

Chairs, etc., $200 (£40); necessary household 
furniture; domestic animals; farming imple- 
ments, $1000 (£200); professional tools, instru- 
ments, libraries, etc. ; cabin of miner, $500 
(£100); and other articles. 


$100 (£20) furniture: $200 (£40) library; $100 
(£20) tools ; $50 (£10) fuel and provisions ; cloth- 
ing; domestic animals. 

To amount of £200 (£40) and clothing^ 

Wearing apparel, cattle, etc., books, etc. ; $200 
(£40) furniture ; and many other articles ; to 
unmarried woman— $150 (£80) wearing appai el 
and other articles; instruments, etc., $150 
(£80); library of attorney, $500 (£100); many 
other articles ; to head of family not an owner 
of homestead, $500 (£100) real and persoual 
property additional. 

Family library, $50 (£10) ; certain domestic ani- 
mals; family provisions; wearing apparel; 
necessary household furnishings and utensils; 
mechanic’s tools, $25 (£5); additional per- 
sonalty, $250 (£60). 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 



Homestead to value of $1000 (£200) to 
occupant of an estate. 


160 acres in country or 2 acres, to value of 
$5000 (£1000), to head of family. 


To amount of $1000 (£200) to heads of 
families only. If homestead sold under 
prior lien, $500 (£100) paid to widow or 
heirs. 


160 acres in country or one acre in town, 
with improvements. 

160 acres in country or 1 lot in town or 
city, of value of $8000 (£600). 


To value of $500 (£100). 

$100 (£20) books, etc. ; wearing apparel ; one year's 
supply of provisions for family; $1000 (£200) 
worth of personal property additional. 


Clothing, furniture, tools, etc., or $500 (£100) 
additional exemption if no real estate is owned. 


Household furniture; implements, tools, instru- 
ments, or books used in trade or profession; 
certain domestic animals ; and other articles. 

Pensions ; wearing apparel, $100 (£ 20 ), or $50 (£ 10 ) 
for each member of t family ; tools, etc., $400 
(£80) ; furniture, utensils, etc*, $800 (£60) ; other 
articles. 
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States. 

Heal Property Exemption. 

Personal Property Exemption. 

Pennsylvania 

Property either real or personal, to the 
value of $300 (£60). 

$300 (£60) value of property, either real or per- 
sonal, besides wearing apparel ; where the judg- 
ment is for wages of $100 (£20) or less, or board 
for four weeks or less, no exemption is allowed ; 
proceeds of insurance and annuity contracts to 
$100 (£20) per month. 

Rhode I Miami 

No real estate exemption. 

$200 (£40) tools, etc. ; $300 (£60) furniture, etc. ; 
books, etc., $300 (£60); many other articles. 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

$500 (£100) worth of personal property. 

Homestead to head of family of 160 acres 
in country or house and lots in city or 

1 acre in city or town, of value of $5000 
(£1000). 

Hooks, wearing apparel, etc., to any person; to 
head of family, $750 (£160) additional ; to any 
person $300 (£60) additional ; or in lieu thereof:— 
books, etc., $200 (£40); $200 (£40) furniture; 
cattle, waggons, stock, etc., $1250 (£250) ; library, 
etc., $300 (£60). 

Tennessee 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

200 acres with house in country, or lot 
worth $5000 (£1000) and residence in 
town, to a family. 

Clothing, furniture, and a long catalogue of mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

Texas 

Furniture, tools, and many other articles. 

Utah 

Homestead to $1500 (£300) to head of 
family ; additional $500 (£100) for wife 
and $250 (£50) for each member of family. 

$300 (£60) chairs, etc.; $300 (£60) furniture, etc. ; 
$300 (£60) farming utensils ; $500 (£100) tools, 
etc. ; instruments, etc. ; $500 (£100) cabin of 
miner and $200 (£40) tools, etc.; many other 
articles. 

Vermont 

Homestead worth $500 (£100) to any house- 
keeper, and rents, prollts, and products 
thereof. 

Necessary wearing apparel, household goods and 
furniture ; professional books and instruments, 
$200 (£40) ; and a long list of specific articles— 
domestic animals, products, etc. 

Virginia 

$2000 (£400) in real or personal property to 
head of a family. 

Clothing, furniture, library, domestic animals, 
besides $2000 (£400) real or personal. 

Washington 

Homestead to householder of value of 
$1000 (£200). 

Wearing apparel; $500 (£100) private library; to 
householder — $500 (£100) furniture, etc.; cattle, 
etc., or $200 (£40) personal property ; $500 (£100) 
fanning utensils ; $500 (£100) tools ; $200 (£40) 
instruments of physician and $500 (£100) library ; 
library of attorney or other professional man 
$1000 (£200) and $200 (£40) of furniture. 

Personal estate not exceeding $200 (£40) in value. 

West Virginia 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200) to head of 
a family. 1 

Wisconsin 

40 acres 'with house in country, or hous<* 
and i acre in town, to occupier, of value 
of $5000 (£1000). 

$200 (£40) furniture, etc. ; $200 (£40) farming 
utensils ; $200 (£40) tools ; $1500 (£300) presses, 
etc. of printer, or where judgment is for wages 
for services to defendant $400 (£80) ; many other 
articles. 

Wyoming 

Homestead to value of $2500 (£500) to 
head of family or other person 60 years 
or more of age. May consist of house 
and lots or farm to 160 acres. 

$150 (£30) wearing apparel; to head of family— 
$500 (£100) furniture, and other articles ; $300 
(£60) tools, etc. ; $300 (£00) library, instruments, 
etc. 

Territories. 
District of Col- 
umbia, 

No real estate exemption. 

Clothing, furniture, etc., to value of $300 (£60); 
mechanics’ stock or tools, $200 (£40); family 
library $400 (£80) ; and other articles. 

Alaska 

160 acres in country or | acre in town, to 
value of $2500 (£600). 

Hooks, etc., $75 (£15) ; necessary wearing apparel ; 
tools, implements, library, etc., used in trade or 
profession, $500 (£100); certain personalty to 
bead of family ; earnings of debtor for 60 days 
next preceding judgment if necessary to family, 
$100 (£20). 

Hawaii 

To housekeeper with family 1 acre and 
dwellings thereon to value of $1000 
(£200). 

All necessary wearing apparel and household 
furnishings; farming implements, $500 (£100); 
some domestic animals : necessary tools of arti- 
san; instruments, books, etc., of professional 
persons ; and other things. 

Philippine 

Islands 

1 Homestead to resident to the value of 150 
pesos. 

Necessary tools and implements; domestic ani- 
mals, 150 pesos* necessary wearing apparel; 
household furniture, 75 pesos ; professional 
library, 500 pesos ; and other articles. 

Porto Iiico 

Estate of homestead to occupier with 
family, $500 (£100), lu farm or lot with 
buildings. 

Desks, etc., $100 (£20); household furnishings, 
$200 (£40) ; wearing apparel ; farm implements, 
$200 (£40); certain domestic animals, seeds, 
etc. ; tools of artisan, $300 (£60) ; professional 
instruments, libraries, etc. ; cabin of miner, 
$200 (£40) ; and other articles. 


i. w. j. 
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HOMOLOGATION— HORN 


HOMOLOGATION (Ft.). Term employed 
for the formality by which an authority confirms 
certain acts or conventions between individuals 
or associations. It is most frequently used in 
relation to railway tariffs, general or special, 
which cannot be applied without the homolo- 
gation in France of the minister of public works. 
The necessity for it was at first contested by the 
companies, which argued their absolute right to 
raise or reduce their rates within the limits 
fixed by their charters or acts of concession. 
The government maintained its prerogative of 
examining the proposed tariffs and imposing its 
veto by a refusal to homologate, as a measure 
of public policy, otherwise the established econ- 
omic system of the country might be frustrated 
by differential rates in favour of foreign imports, 
particular merchandise, traders, or localities. 
The contention of the government prevailed, 
and all modifications of tariffs are now 
submitted to the department of public works 
for homologation. t. l. 

HONOUR (liberty or franchise), a collection 
of manors, retaining their separate manorial 
organisation in most respects, even when one 
central court was held for all. These estates 
were developments of grants, made by Anglo- 
Saxon kings, of jurisdiction, with or without 
land, over large districts, even whole hundreds. 
None but lords of honours held courts over a 
district larger than a manor, and even such 
courts were really aggregations of manor-courts. 
As local jurisdiction and feudal organisation 
decayed the great lords might have succeeded 
in dividing the country among a few large 
landed proprietors but for the legal checks put 
upon their jurisdiction (Assize of Clarendon, 9, 
11, Stat of Marlborough), and upon the forma- 
tion of new manors (Quia Emptores, 1290). 
Doubtless the caution of the kings helped to 
keep up the numbers, as well as to keep down 
the power, of the landed nobility and gentry. 

[Stubbs, Const . Hist., 1880, I. 106, 400. — Gneist, 
Hist of Eng. Const., trails. 1886, p. 148, and ch. 
xi . — Magna Carta, 43. — Digby, Real Proparty , 
1876, 52.] B, o. p. 

HONOUR (Payment for). Where a bill 
of exchange has been noted or protested for 
non-payment, any person may intervene and 
pay it supra protest for the honour of any 
party liable thereon, or for the honour of the 
person for whose account the bill is drawn. 
Payment for honour is known in continental 
countries as payment by “intervention,” a 
term which expresses its nature as a “ negotiorum 
gestio.” It thus constitutes an exception to 
the general rule of English law that payment 
by a stranger to the contract is ineffectual to 
liberate the debtor. Where a bill is paid supra 
protest the person who pays it is thereby 
subrogated to the rights and duties of the 
holder as regards the party for whose honour 
he pays, and all parties liable to that party. 


[See § 68 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1888 ; 
and Chalmers, Bills of Exchange, ed. 4, f* 230.] 

M Z).0 

HOOKE, Andrew (18th century), compared 
the capital wealth of the country with the 
amount of the national debt in order to show 
that the existence of the latter involved no 
danger to the state. He estimated the growth 
of capital between 1600 and 1750 by assuming 
the value of the personal stock to be twenty times 
as large as the amount of coin in circulation ; to 
this he added the value of lands and houses ; and 
thus arrived at a total of a thousand million 
|>ounds, or twelve and a half times the amount 
of the national debt in 1750. Such estimates 
must always be based on conjecture rather than 
on knowledge ; and that made by Hooke was 
distinctly too high. Hooke also suggested a 
scheme for the discharge of the national debt. 

A n Essay on the National Debt and National 
Capital , or the Account truly stated, Debtor and 
Cieditor, London, 1750. 

[M. V. D. M. [Monsieur Vi van t de Mfcagues], A 
General Vitxo of England from the Year 1600 to 
1762 in a Letter to A. M. L. C. D. Translated 
from the French, London, 1766. — Sir R. Giffen, in 
The Growth of Capital, Loudon, 1889, p. 90, speak* 
highly of this publication, which supplies the means 
for a criticism of that of A. liooke.] r. h. h. 

HORN, Ion ace Einhorn, also known as 
Edward Horn (1825-1875), was born at Vag- 
Ujhely (Hungary) and died at Pesth. Having 
taken a part in the insurrection of 1849, he 
was compelled to leave his country and went to 
Germany, where he published Hungary before 
1848 (in German) in 1851. The publication of 
this work brought on him a political prosecution. 
The severe sentence which followed compelled 
him to take refuge in Belgium, where he pub- 
lished, also in German, his Stalistisches Gemdlde 
des Konigr ticks Belgian, 1863, and Beviilkerungs - 
xcissenshaftliche Studien aus Bclgicn , 1854. In 
1855 he established himself at Paris, where he 
was soon employed as & contributor on the 
Journal des £conomistes and on the Revue Con- 
temporaine as well as on the Journal des Dibats 
and La Presse , and also published Das Kredit - 
wesen in Frankrcich, 1857, John Law einfinanz - 
geschichtliche Versuch , 1858, then La arise 
cotonnilre et Us textiles indigenes (8vo, 1863) as 
well as the speech made on his reception into the 
Institute of Egypt at Alexandria, Du progris 
iconomique en Egypte , 1864. In 1866 he pub- 
lished La Liberti des Barques. In this work 
Horn argued against monopoly in banking 
matters. Horn’s essay on Boisguillebert, for 
which he obtained a prize from the Institute, 
was published the next year under the title of 
L'iconumie politique avanU les physiocrates , 8vo 
(these four in French). He also undertook a 
publication of the greatest value, the Annuaire 
international du cridit public . This, was cstab* 
lished by Horn with the assistanoe of other 
well-known writers in France and elsewhere, but 
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on fortunately it was only continued for the three 
years 1859, I860, and 1861. 

Horn took an important part during the year 
1868 in the economic discussions going on in 
the public meetings permitted at that time. 
After this, Horn, who had been naturalised in 
France, unexpectedly returned to his native 
country, in which he was appointed to a post 
of much distinction. It should be added that 
he was greatly liked by all who knew him ; 
that all his public occupations never made him a 
rich man ; and that in the different countries 
where he took up his temporary abode he was 
much esteemed. This was particularly the 
case in France. a. o. f. 

HORNE, Andrew (d. 1328), an eminent 
lawyer, legal writer, and chamberlain of 
London, left two valuable compilations on 
law and procedure. 

Liber Home (preserved in the Guildhall of 
London). — La Somme appelle Mirroir dee Justices 
vel Speculum Justiciariorum, to which Horne made 
many important additions, first pub. London, 1642. 

[Sir E. Coke, Prefaces to 9th and 10 th Reports , 
trans. by G. Wilson, London, 1777. — G. Crabb, 
A History of English Law, London, 1829.] 

It. H. H. 

HORNECK (also written Hornick and 
Hcerninok), Philipp Wilhelm von (about 
1638-1713), a German economist, was born at 
Mainz. He came at an early age to Vienna with 
his father, who had been a physician in the 
Rhineland, and who, having become a convert 
to Catholicism, was ennobled and made an 
Austrian imperial councillor. The younger 
Horaeck, about 1690, became private secretary 
of the prince bishop of Pass&u, who made him 
a privy councillor in 1695. His wife was a 
daughter of J. J. Becher, and he seems to have 
derived some of his opinions from that econo- 
mist, whose writings he often quotes. The work 
by which he is principally known is entitled 
Oesterrcich iiber allcs , warm es nurwill (1684). 
It is an attempt to show how by a judicious 
economic policy the dominions of the House 
of Hapsburg, whose fortunes were then at a 
low ebb, might be raised to a higher and more 
independent position than any other European 
state. The author seeks to induce his fellow- 
countrymen to follow the economio methods of 
France, Holland, and England. The work is 
based on mercantilist principles ; but, along 
with muoh that was erroneous or questionable, 
it contained many important suggestions for 
the development of the resources of the empire. 
It enjoyed a great popularity with the author's 
contemporaries and several succeeding genera- 
tions, passed through many editions, and had 
considerable influence on Austrian policy in 
the 18th century ; Joseph II., in particular, is 
said to have attached great weight to it. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der AT. 0., p. 289.] J, s. I. 
HORNER, Francis (1778-1817), born at 


Edinburgh, and educated at the university 
there, was called to the Scotch bar in 1800, 
but, dissatisfied with the law of his native 
country, removed to London in 1803, and was 
oalled to the English bar in 1807. He was 
appointed, in 1806, a member of the board 
of commissioners entrusted with the examina- 
tion of the claims of the creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot, but resigned this post in 1809. He 
entered parliament in 1806, remaining a member, 
except for one short period, until his early 
death, at Fisa. As a young man, Homer was 
remarkably studious, and, after entering parlia- 
ment, very rapidly came to the front, so that 
at the time of his death he was one of the fore- 
most of the Whigs, with a constantly-increasing 
reputation for oratory, sound knowledge, and 
remarkable integrity, combined with independ- 
ence. In 1810 he was elected chairman of the 
Bullion Committee (see Bullion Committee, 
Report of). The first part of this is from his 
pen : it is a concise exposition of the fallacy 
then generally held by the directors of the Bank 
of England and others, that the rise in the price 
of gold was caused by the foreign demand for that 
metaL Horner rightly attributed it to the over- 
issue of paper money. Though the resolutions 
moved by Homer in the House of Commons, in 
1811, in favour of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, were defeated, and though the bullionists 
met with no better success in 1816, yet the effects 
of the Rejjort, and of the controversy which 
ensued on its publication, were such, that the 
act for the resumption of specie payments was 
passed in 1819, following the lines of the 
recommendations of the committee. As regards 
other economic questions, Homer opposed the 
graduated duties on com, urged the reduction 
of the peace establishment in 1816, and spoke 
against the Alien Bills. 

Though originating no new theory in political 
economy, Homer possessed a very complete know- 
ledge of the science — D. Stewart considered him 
his model pupil — and his critical acumen is well 
illustrated by his strictures on Adam Smith's de- 
ductions concerning the bounty on exported com 
(JSdiiu Review , No. lx. pp. 190, etc.), and more 
particularly on Smith's theory of prices ( Letters , 
passim) : there exists also a letter from him to 
Mai thus, attacking the latter's reasoning on the 
com question. Apart from the Report of the 
Bullion Committee and A Short Account of a late 
Short Administration (Pitt’s), his only writings are 
essays in the Edinburgh Review , of which he was one 
of the founders. These articles are all noticeable 
for his thorough knowledge of his subject, this 
being a characteristic trait in all that he undertook. 
The most important of these reviews are : — 

Thornton's Inquiry into the Nature and Effects 
Of the Paper Credit qf Great Britain (Oct 1802). 
— Canard’s Principe* Economic politique (Jan. 
1808).— Lord King's Thoughts on the Restriction 
of Payments in Specie at the Banks of England 
and Ireland (July, 1803). — Miss Williams's 
Political and Confidential Correspondence qf Louie 
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XVI. (Oct 1803). — Cursory Observations on the 
Act/or Ascertaining the Bounties, and/or Regulat- 
ing the Exportation and Importation of Com , 
by an M.P. (Oct. 1804).— Stewart’s Short State- 
ment qf Facts Relative to the Late Election qf a 
Mathematical Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh (Oct 1805). — Earl of Selkirk's Qbsei'va- 
tions on the Present State of the Highlands (Oct. 
1805). 

[Memoirs and Correspondence cf Francis Homer , 
M.P., edited by L. Horner (1843). — Edinburgh 
Review , clviii. (1843)* pp. 261-99. — Lord Cock- 
burn, Life qf Lord Jeffrey (Edin., 1852). — Lord 
Brougham, Statesmen of the Times of George III., 
2nd scries (London, 1839).] R. H. H. 

HORSLEY, W. (1701 M776 «), published, 
in 1744, a translation of a Frenoh Treatise on 
Maritime Affairs, and an adaptation of Frederick 
the Great’s Anti - Machiavel entitled Lord 
Theodores Political Principles . In 1746 ap- 
peared The Political History of Europe , contain- 
ing a collection of public treaties and a curiously 
crude historical summary. Horsley is credited, 
in the British Museum and other catalogues 
with the Universal Merchant , London, 1753, 1 of 
which the real author was Nicolas Magens, 
written Meggens by Adam Smith in his 
“ Digression Concerning the Variations of 
Silver,” bk. i. Wealth of Nations. 

Horsley is stated to have translated the work 
from the German ; he contributed a dedication 
to Pelham. 2 

[Magens himself in Further Explanations of 
some particular subjects contained in the Uni- 
versal Merchant , London, 1756, says, “I will 
add ... to those, which I ventured to assert in 
a book upon this anji other subjects, published 
by Mr. Horsley under the too pompous title of 
the Universal Merchant The authority for the 
statement that the book was a translation from 
the German and the translator Horsley is Sir 
James Steuart, Inquiry into the Principles of Pol- 
itical Economy , vol. iL p. 158, London, 1767, 4to. 
Otherwise there would he much to suggest that 
the book was written in English. For Horsley’s 
connection with Magens, see, further, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , vol. v. p. 35 6, Annual 
Register t xix. p. 123.] H. E. E. 

1 The title is as follows The Universal Merchant , 
containing, etc., London. Printed by C. Say, for W. 
Owen, at Homer’s Head, near Temple Bar. mdoclhi. 

9 To the Right Honourable Henry Pelham. Esq., eta 
This Book, calculated for General Use, is with the Greatest 
Respect, etc., inscribed by William Horsley. 

Sir— I have the Greater Pleasure in presenting this 
Work to your Consideration, as it is the Performance of 
a Foreigner resident among us who participates with us 
the Sweets of Liberty, and who gratefully makes us the 
best Returns in his Power, for the Benefit he receives 
from the due Execution of equal Laws. . . . 

His views, in the reasoning Part, are to establish an 
universal social ... 

Tbs Author, after reasoning the Reader into right 
Notions of Trade, where he falls into many of Mr. 
Wood's Sentiments, enters into an Enquiry. . . . 

Hia manner of pursuing those Subjects is different 
from anything I have seen. . . . 

the Performance In a particular manner claims 

your patronage, as the Author, though an Alien by birth, 
Is a Englishman by Interest . . • 


HOSPITALS. See Charity. 

HORTON, Samuel Dana (1844-1895), a 
leading American writer upon bimetallism, was 
born in Pomeroy, Ohio, and died in Washington. 
He graduated at Harvard University, in arts in 
1864, and in law in 1868. After some foreign 
travel he began the practice of his profession 
in the Ohio courts, but was diverted from this 
after a few years to the study of monetary 
science, by the protracted discussions which 
preceded the resumption of specie payments 
by the federal government. As the son of 
Valentine B. Horton, who as a member of 
congress in the early part of the civil war 
secured wide reputation, but also the displeasure 
of his constituents, by a courageous opposition 
to paper money inflation, Dana Horton had 
an inherited interest in questions of currency. 
From the publication of Silver and Gold in 
1876 until the end of his life the study of these 
were his absorbing pursuit. He was a com- 
missioner for the United States in the Inter- 
national Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 
1881, and became widely known in Europe 
and America as an advocate on scientific grounds 
of international bimetallism. The independent 
action of the United States in 1878 and 1890 
he condemned. “We should offer Europe to 
take silver as money without stint when she 
does, but not take a dollar until she does so.” 
Among the impatient or interested advocates 
of unrestricted silver coinage therefore he did 
not retain the authority to which his ability 
and learning entitled him. His researches in 
the histoiy of the single and double standards 
of England and France respectively were fruitful 
and important. He was a frequent sjKjaker and 
writer of great vigour, originality, and variety 
of resource, in a style sometimes striking, but 
often too involved and abstruse to be thoroughly 
effective. 

Omitting many pamphlets, articles, and addresses, 
the following are the chief of Mr. Horton’s publica- 
tions, valuable for their research and the nnmber 
of important original documents which they 
contain — 

Silver and Gold, and their relation to the 
Problem of Resumption (1876, revised in 1877).— 
Historical Material for the Study qf Monetary 
Policy , and Contributions to the Study of Monetary 
Policy, both prepared for the International Confer- 
ence of 1878, printed with the proceedings of the 
Conference by the United States government 1879, 
and including a bibliography of money, and docu- 
ments to illustrate the monetary history of France, 
England, and the United States — some here 
printed for the first time, — Sir Isaac Newton and 
England's Prohibitive Tariff upon Silver Money, 
being an open letter to Professor Jevons (1881). — 
The British Standard of Value, being an address 
before section F of the British Association (1885), 
with an appendix containing hitherto unnoticed 
reports by Locke and Newton. — Silver bqfore 
Congress in 1886 , in the Quarterly Journal oj 
Economics (October 1886), — The Silver Pound 
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and England' $ Monetary Policy since the Restora- j 
tion, together with the History of the Guinea, 
(1887). Silver in Europe (1890, revised in 1892). 
— The Suspended Rupee and the Policy of Con - 
traction in the Economic Journal (September 
1898). [See Obituary by Pres. K. A. Walker in 
Economic Journal, June 1895.] o, F. d. 

HOTCHPOT. It frequently occurs in wills 
and settlements that power is given to a person 
to appoint a fund in such shares as he or she 
shall think fit among the members of a class, 
e.g. the children of a marriage ; in such cases 
there is generally a direction that if the appoint- 
ments made by the person to whom the power is 
given do not exhaust the fund, the unappointed 
part is to be divided in equal shares among all 
the members of the class. If nothing further 
were added injustice might easily result, and for 
that purpose a clause called the hotchpot clause 
is generally inserted, providing that no member of 
the class shall take a share of the unappointed 
part, without bringing the appointed share into 
‘‘hotchpot," which means that for the purposes 
of the division the appointed share must be 
thrown back into the common fund. e. s. 

HOUGHTON, John, an apothecary and 
dealer in tea, coffee, and chocolate, was a fellow 
of the Royal Society and a friend of Halley and 
other distinguished men of the day. From 
1692-1703 he edited a weekly paper called A 
Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade , containing articles on “some matter of 
public interest in art or science or trade, a price 
list of corn and some other commodities, from 
many English market towns, and a number of 
advertisements” (Rogers, see below). From 
17th August 1694 to 17th September 1703 
he also kept a weekly register of the price of 
Bank of England stock, and often of other stock, 
especially of the East India, the Hudson’s Bay, 
and the African companies ; as well as of the 
“ rate of exchange, especially with Amsterdam." 
He also drew up An Account of the Acres and 
Houses, with the Proportional Tax . . . of each 
County in England and Wales, 1693. 

[Thorold Rogers, The First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England , Preface. The weekly prices of 
bank stock are prefixed to this book. — Andrew’s 
Hist, of Brit . Journalism . — DicL of National 
Biography.] & o. P. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. In strictness, econ- 
omics are not concerned with the amount of 
the day which should be given to work. The 
capacity of the individual for valuable work 
varies enormously. By stress of facts a poli- 
tical question has arisen in most civilised 
countries as to the number of hours which the 
manual labourer should be required to give to 
his employer each day. The scope of the practi- 
cal question has thus, whether rightly or not, 
been distinctly limited. 

There are three points of view from which 
the question may be regarded — (1) that of the 


dependence of the labourer on bis employer; 
(2) that of the improvement of the individual 
life and happiness ; (3) that of the effects on 
the value of the labour given. 

The first two have in turns been uppermost 
in the minds of those who have advocated the 
shortening of the hours of labour. The last 
point of view is one which has only recently 
attracted real attention in connection with the 
eight hours movement, though the earlier 
economists had some notion of it ( vide J. S. 
Mill, bk. i.). Yet the most practical method 
of treating the question of the hours of labour 
is to establish, if possible, the fact that the 
work is so much better done on the shorter 
hours as to make up for the loss of mere time. 
Professor Thorold Rogers appears to have been 
the first to suggest this as a practical argument 
when he held that the excellence of the old 
masonry and other enduring work of the middle 
ages was only compatible with the prevalence 
of short hours. It has recently been asserted 
by Australian employers that the quality of 
work has vastly improved with the eight hours 
day. The most detailed attempt to prove the 
position is perhaps that of Mr. Rae ( Contempor- 
ary Revietv , October 1891). It is clear that if 
the case be made out, the adoption of shorter 
hours will quickly follow ; and it is obvious 
that greater leisure ought to be better for the 
individual workman, and that with a rising 
standard of life he must become more inde- 
pendent without being less useful. 

In Great Britain the attempt to legislate on 
this subject seems to have been much earlier 
than on the continent. Putting aside Professor 
Rogers’s theory just noted, and Sir Thomas 
More’s proposed 6 hours for the Utopia, we 
have an act of Elizabeth prescribing a day of 
12 hours with 2^ hours* rest, and we know 
that at the beginning of this century tbe usual 
working day was from 11 to 14 hours, and 
often longer, in the factories. The early factory 
acts were directed to the relief of young children 
and women. That of 1802 was the first, limit- 
ing the hours for children to 12 a day ; that of 
1819 placed the hours for children between the 
ages of nine and sixteen at 72 per week ; and 
that of 1825 gave them a Saturday half-holiday. 
Sir John Hobhouse’s act of 1831 reduced the 
hours for persons under eighteen to 69 per week. 
The reports of the factory commission (1832-33) 
took a wider view of the subject. They show 
that while the working day in many cases at 
that date ran to 13 hours, it often did not 
exceed 10 or 11, and was usually 12 to 12j. 
In Birmingham and Coventry, where the opera- 
tives worked, as they now do, chiefly at their 
own homes, and were independent, the day was 
usually less than 10 hours, often less than 9. 
It was about this time that Richard Oastlkr 
and Lord Shaftesbury commenced to advooate 
a legal maximum of 4 $ hours per week, which 
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was adopted for children in the regulations for 
children under thirteen in the act of 1836. 
The Mines Regulation Act of 1842 was the next 
step in advance, and after the failure of a ten- 
hours bill for females in 1844, and of a similar 
bill for all persons in 1847, the logai day was 
made 10 hours in 1850. Apart from a certain 
agitation for further reduction, no advance was 
made on this till the Factory Act of 1874, 
which placed the limit at 56£ hours por week. 
The recent royal commission find that they 
have now a tendency to approximate to 54 a 
week. Recent efforts are dealt with in a separ- 
ate article (Eioht-Hours Movement), but we 
may mention the Hours of Labour Bill in the 
session of 1891, and the Shop Hours Acts of 
1892, under which no person under eighteen 
can be employed for more than 75 hours a week 
in shops. 

In the British possessions there is little trace 
of a history similar to that of the Factory Acts, 
but as a rule hours of labour are shorter than 
at home, and Australia is in advance of the 
whole world in this respect, as the eight hours 
system has there become thoroughly established 
since it was first adopted by the stonemasons of 
Victoria in 1856 (ride art. cit). In Canada 
10 hours is usual, but 9 hours not uncommon. 
At the Cape 9 hours is the usual length of the 
working day. In the tropics the style of labour 
is so different that the mention of any number 
of hours is hardly a fair criterion. The blue 
book of the royal commission on labour (1894) 
returns them at from 6 to 11 a day in the 
West Indies, and from 11 to 14 in India. 

In most foreign countries there has been a 
slow growth of agitation in favour of a shorter 
working day, mostly following in the wake of 
English experience. Germany has had a special 
movement arising directly from the efforts of 
Karl Marx and his school. The United States 
have had the question settled almost without 
being raised, owing to the greater independence 
of labour and the greater profusion of apparent 
wealth amongst all classes. 

In the same district we find different trades 
working different hours, even in our own 
country. There seems to be no regular prin- 
ciple determining this. Particular trades have 
obtained shorter hours by some special agitation 
often arising out of special events. Where, 
however, a direct service is rendered to the 
general public, as in tramcars and restaurants, 
hours tend to run to greater length. 

And different reasons have conspired to bring 
about the shortening of hours in our own 
country and the colonies — e.g. in Australia 
climate was alleged as a factor. 

[Hadfield and Gibbins, A Shorter Working Day . 
— Rice, dalla Volta, La Riduzione ddle ore di 
lawro e t sui efetti economici , Florence, 1891. — 
Webb and Cox, The Bight Rowe Day, 1891. — 
J- G. Hobson in Contemporary Review, 1894-95. — 


Report of the Royal Commission on Labour— 
Pari. Paper C. 7421, 1894, p. 12, with the subsidi- 
ary reports and evidences especially, C. 6795-xi. 
f. 1893 (Colonial) and C. 7063, f. 1893-94 
(Foreign), which form a very full account with 
full indexes in separate volumes passim . — First 
Report of the Factory Commission of 183 $. — 
Schoeuhof, Economy qf High Wages, Putnams, 
1892. — Rae, Eight Hours* Day , 1894.] c. a. h. 

HOUSES, TAXES ON. See Taxation. 

HOWARD, John (1727-1790), was the 
originator of the modern method of dealing 
with criminals. His career as a reformer 
dates from his appointment as high sheriff 
of Bedfordshire in 1773, when, struck with 
the abuses in the management of gaols, be 
was led to visit the prisons throughout the 
kingdom, and afterwards travelled several times 
over the whole of Europe, devoting his life to 
the inspection of prisons and hospitals. In 
his zeal to learn the true facts or to bring 
relief to prisoners, he never shrank from ex- 
posing himself to the infection of gaols, 
hospitals, and lazarettos ; ami ultimately died 
at Kherson of a fever which was raging there. 
The facts collected during these journeys were 
laid by him before the government, and many 
humane reforms were introduced ou his sugges- 
tion, the most immediate of which were the 
two acts of parliament passed in 1774, for the 
relief of acquitted prisoners in the matter of fees, 
and for preserving the health of prisoners. He 
was also successful in introducing reforms in 
many foreign countries. Among those who 
most fully recognised his merits was Burke, 
whose eulogy of Howard, in his speech at 
Bristol in 1780, is well known. Howard’s 
works include observations on the condition, 
both administrative and structural, of prisons, 
hospitals, lazarettos, etc., throughout Europe, 
together with proposed reforms. In preparing 
these for the press, he was greatly aided by 
his friend, Richard Price, Howard also paid 
much attention to the condition of the tenants 
on his estate at Cardington in Bedfordshire, 
providing sanitary cottages and schools. 

The stale qf Prisons in England and Wales; 
with pr diminary observations, and an Account qf 
some Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, Warrington, 
1777. — An Account of the Principal Lazarettos 
in Europe, with various Papers rdaiive to the 
Plague ; together with further Observations on some 
Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; and Additional 
Remarks on the Present State qf those in Great 
Britain and Ireland , Warrington, 1789. 

[J. Aikin, A View qf the Character and Public 
Services qf the late J. Howard, London, 1792. — W. 
A. Guy, “ John Howard as Statist,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society , vol. 36, and u John Howard's 
True Place in History” ; ib. vol. 38. — Three Prim 
Essays, by A. Griffith, A RiviAre, and E. A. 
Cazalet, in Actes du Congrls Pbnitentiaire Ink*' 
national (1890), vol. v., St Petersbwg, 1892.} 

R* H. B. 
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HOWE, John Bablam (1813-1882), born in 
Boston, Mass., died in Indiana. 

Ho was the author of several works on money, 
m follows : Monetary and Industrial Fallacies , 
Boston, 1878, pp. 248. — Political Economy of 
Great Britain , United States , and France , in the 
use of Money . — A New Science of Production and 
Exchange, Boston, 1878, pp. 592. — Monometallism 
and Bimetallism , Boston, 1879. — The Common 
Sense , the Mathematics , and the Metaphysics of 
Money , Boston, 1881, pp. 329. The last of 
these is a summary of the others. D. R. l). 

HOWLETT, John (1731-1800), clerk in 
holy orders and statistician. Howlett’s works 
merit attention on account of his independence 
of thought and careful investigation of fact. 
His researches brought him into considerable 
opposition to Dr. Price (q. v . ) who — writing 
in 1779 — concluded that the population of 
England and Wales must have decreased since 
the Revolution near a quarter, while Hewlett 
showed that it must have increased. With 
reference to enclosures, at that time of great con- 
sequence, Howlett consistently maintained that 
they were rendered necessary by the increase in 
Imputation, and resulted in agricultural im- 
provement. 

The nature of Howlett’s interests can be 
gathered from the titles of liis works : 

An Examination of Dr. Prices Essay on 
the Population of England and Wales , 1781, — 
An Inquiry into the influence which Enclosures 
have had upon the Population of England , 1786. 
— An Essay on the. Population of Ireland , 
178t >. — Enclosures a cause of improved Agri- 
culture, 1787. — The insuflicieivcy of the causes 
to which the increase of our Poor and the Poors 
Rates have been generally ascribed , 1788. — At 
the end of Wood’s Account qf the Shretcsbury 
House qf Industry, is a correspondence with 
Howlett, 1795. — An Examination qf Mr. 
Pitt? 8 Speech in the House qf Commons on l£th 
February 1796 \ relative to the condition of the 
Poor , 1796 . — Dispersion of the present gloomy 
apprehensions qf late repeatedly suggested by the 
decline qf our Com Trade , 1798 . — The Monthly 
Reviewers reviewed , 1798 . — An Inquiry con- 
cerning the influence of Tithes upon Agriculture. 

[See references in Dugahl Stewart, Lectures on 
Political Economy. An article in the Dictionary 
qf National Biography by the present writer 
gives more details with regard to Howlett’s 
private life, etc. ] 1 . c. K. Q. 

HUBNER, Otto (1818-1877), first a mer- 
chant, subsequently manager of one of the 
departments of the Austrian Lloyd Steam Boats 
Company, made himself prominent as one of 
the leaders of the German free- trading party. 
Exiled from Austria after the revolutionary 
events of 1848, he spent the remainder of his 
life in Berlin, and supervised, from 1852, the 
publication of his Jahrbuch filr Volkswirth- 
schafl und Stalistik ( Y ear-book of Public Economy 
and Statistics), and from 1869 the Zolttarife 
oiler Hinder (Customs Tariffs of all Countries). 


In his book on Banken (1854) he maintained 
that paper currency ought always to be covered 
by an equal amount in cash. In 1864 he 
started with success a joint-stock insurance 
company destined to protect lenders on mort- 
gage against the risks incurred in case of public 
sales of real estate given in guarantee of loans. 

He also wrote a book on the Finanzlage 
der Oesterreichischen Monarchic und ifvre Hiilfs- 
quellen (Financial Condition and Resources of the 
Austrian Monarchy) (1849). [See Ally. Deutsche 
Biographic.] E. ca. 

HUC, E., Abbj£( 1813-1860). After having re- 
sided in and travelled through China, Tartary, 
and Thibet during the years 1889-1846, this well- 
known French missionary published in 1850 his 
Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartaric, au 
Thibet, et en Chine (2 vols., 1850) with a sequel 
L’ Empire Chinois (2 vols., 1857) ; the tatter 
contains numerous notices and observations on 
trade, administration, navigation, etc. The 
fourth chapter of vol. ii. deals almost exclus- 
ively with these subjects, and gives some 
extracts from Chinese writers on the same 
topics. The same volume (pp. 72-83) presents 
us with a lively sketch of Wang-nan-Che, a 
Chinese socialist and harbinger of Mr. Henry 
George’s views on the nationalisation of land, 
who lived in the 11th century after Christ. 

The Empire Chinois obtained a prize from the 
French Academy, and has been translated into 
English ; the Abb6 Hue certainly does not belong 
to the class of “stupid” missionaries whe ex- 
cited the contempt of Adam Smith. E. c*. 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. After the 
voyage of adventure and discovery of Captain 
Newland in 1669, a charter was granted (May 
2, 1670) to the adventurers who had taken 
part in sending out that expedition, constituting 
them a company with exclusive trading rights 
in Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding district, 
by tho title of The Governor and Company qf 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudsons 
Bay . Though after the revolution the power 
of exclusive trading based on royal charter came 
to an end in this and in other instances, the 
charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company was con- 
firmed by act of parliament for seven years ; and 
the capital possessed by the company, with, in 
addition, the settlements and forts already 
founded practically secured it against com- 
petition. The company had, however, to 
endure the direct hostility of the French, who 
pressed into the territory traversed and worked 
by the company from Canada. By 1682 the 
company had five settlements, respectively at 
Albany River, Hay’s Island, Rupert’s River, 
New Severn, and Port Nelson, but with the 
exception of the last-named, these were all 
taken by the French in 1686. During the 
subsequent French war success fluctuated, in- 
clining, however, to the side of the French* 
By the peace of Utrecht (1713) the forts were re* 
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stored to the company and reparation promised. 
This promise does not appear to have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled. 

During the middle of the 18th century the 
dompany sustained a severe assault on its 
powers and privileges, as it was alleged that 
despite these it had done little or nothing to 
open up the territories under its control. Its 
trade was not great. A parliamentary inquiry 
instituted in 1749 reported at length but no 
action followed upon it. Over some of the lands 
the company had acquired definite legal rights, 
while throughout the whole country it claimed 
certain privileges. 

In 1811 its rights came once more under 
dispute, and a considerable struggle took place 
between it and its chief competitor, which ulti- 
mately resulted in a coalition against all others. 

The company still remains and carries on 
trade, though the purchase of its territory 
(1868) by the Dominion of Canada deprived it 
of any remaining claim to any powers beyond 
those of an ordinary trading company. 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce . — Cunning- 
ham, Growth of Engl . Industry and Commerce, 
vol. ii. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. v. 
ch. i., as to the Trade of the Company.] 

B. 0. K. Q. 

HUET, Francois (1816-1865), the author 
of Le r&gne social du Christianisme (1853), a 
liberal Roman Catholic, the representative of 
what he terms ideal Catholicism, and a social 
idealist whose theories do not vary much from 
those of modem “social catholics” in France and 
Belgium (see Christianity and Economics). 
M. de Laveleye's high opinion of this writer’s 
views was fuL'y expressed on p. 137 of the 2nd 
edition of his Socialisms Conlemporain . It is 
to F. Huet and J. S. Mill that De Laveleye 
dedicated his work on primitive property. 
Huet is equally opposed to individualism, as 
being founded on materialism, and to com- 
munism as the child of pantheism. He advo- 
cates liberal socialism as lying midway between 
the two extremes, and as resting on a theistic 
foundation or spiritualistic philosophy. Hence 
in the second book of his work he treats of “la 
Soci6t6 spirituelle, ,, in which the religious 
interest stands highest, whilst the third book 
is devoted to “la Soci4t4 mat&ielle.” In the 
latter he draws a distinction between “ les biens 
patrimoniaux ” and “biens acquis.” The 
latter only was the result of individual labour, 
and as such can be claimed as private property. 
The former belong to society as a whole, such 
as land, etc., the gifts of the earth to which all 
have an equal right. These should return to 
the community, as public property, on the 
death of the present occupier. The first article 
of Huet’s right of inheritance is as follows : 
Every year a division takes place of the biens 
palrimmiam released by death. All young 
people of both sexes aged from fourteen to 


twonty-five have a share in it, the latter re* 
ceiving twice the amount of the former. From 
this it will be seen that the standpoint of the 
author is that of an advanced Christian 
Socialist, whose endeavour it is to prove the 
identity of Christian liberty and the socialistic 
idea. 

[F. Huet, Lerigne social du Christianisme ; cp. 
an article by G. Kriegmann in Preussische Jahr- 
bilcher , January 1887.] M. K. 

HUET, Pierre Daniel(1630-1721), member 
of the French academy, and tutor under 
Bossuet of the son of Louis XIV., directed the 
publication of the editions ad usum Delphini 
of classical authors, and enjoyed in his time a 
great celebrity for his erudition, which was 
rather wide than deep. He wrote several 
books of religious and philosophical controversy, 
autobiographical memoirs (in Latin, but since 
translated into French by M. Nisard), and 
a Dissertation on Navigation under Solomon 
(1698). Appointed bishop of Soissons in 1 685, 
he had not yet taken possession of his see when 
he was transferred in 1689 to the bishoprick of 
Avranchos. Shortly afterwards he rotired to 
the abbey of Fontenay near Caen, to devote 
himself entirely to his learned researches. 
People wondered why the king had appointed 
a bishop who had not yet reached the end of 
his studies. 

His Histoire du Commerce et de la Navigation 
des Anciens (1 vol., issued anonymously *m 1716, 
and republished in Lyons in 1763, with the author's 
name) had been written at the request of Colbert, 
a long time before it appeared. Commencing at 
the creation, and including the Persians, Chinese, 
etc., this book is certainly a rather shallow pro- 
duction, but to be fair, we ought to remember 
what Huet himself stated in his dedication to 
Colbert : “Only such an authority as yours could 
draw me away from the studies which have always 
engrossed my attention, to direct it towards another 
so different. ... No forerunner has opened the 
road for me, I had no guide to lead me, and no 
support on which I could lean ” (See “ Huet,” in 
Collected Essays , by Rev. Mark Pattison, Oxford, 
1889). E. ca. 

HUFELAND, Gottlieb (1761-18171, a dis- 
tinguished German economist, was bom at 
Dantzic, studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
Jena, and became in 1788 extraordinary, and 
in 1793 ordinary, professor in the university 
of the last-mentioned place. Qe passed in 
1803 to the high school of Wurzburg, and in 
1806 to that of Landshut. From 1808 to 
1812 he was burgermeister of his native city, 
then republican ; in the latter year he returned 
to Landshut, where he resumed his academic 
occupations, and in 1816 removed to Halle, 
where in 1817 he died. His principal economic 
publication — for ho also wrote on jurisprudence 
— was Neue Grundlegung der Staatswirthschafts • 
kunst dwrch Prilfung urul Berichtigung ihrsf 
Mauptbegriff’e, vol. i, 1807 ; voL ii., 1813 
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The second volume appeared in a new edition, 
1819, with the title Die Lehre vom Oelde umd 
OMvmlaufe. His principles were essentially 
those of Adam Smith, of whom he speaks with 
warm admiration in the preface to his work ; 
and he did much to extend the knowledge and 
accejitance of the English economist’s doctrine 
in Germany. 

[Roscher, Oesch. dcr N.O., p. 654.] J. K. I. 

HULLMANN, Karl Dietrich (1765-1846). 
Appointed professor of history in 1797 at the 
university of Frankfurt on the Oder, and in 
1808 of history and statistics at Konigsberg, 
Hiillmann was sent in 1817 to Bonn, where he 
was the first rector of the then recentlyinaugu- 
rated university ; for years he acted as the con- 
fidential representative of the Prussian govern- 
ment. His literary activity was considerable, 
as appears from the long list of his historical 
works. 

As an historian, Hiillmann bad a decided con- 
servative bias, modified however by the liberal 
tendencies of the times in which he lived. This 
appears very clearly from the address to the 
Germans ( Zuschryft an die Deutschen ), which 
serves as a preface to the second edition (1830) 
of his Oeschichte. dee Ur sprung t dcr Sttinde in 
Deutschland (Origin of the (political) Classes and 
States in Germany). His best -known work is 
the Stddtcxoesen dee Mittelalters (Town Life and 
Administration in the Middle Ages), 4 vols. Bonn, 
1826 ; “This is still,” writes Prof. Ashley in his 
Ec. History (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 5), “ the most com- 
plete attempt to cover the whole ground of medi- 
eval civic life, and it illustrates the general similar- 
ity of conditions all over Western Europe.” His 
other works are Deutsche Finanzgeschich te des 
Mittdalters (1805), giving the history of the medi- 
eval finances of the German empire, not of the 
various German states, with a supplement on the 
origin of regal dues ( Ur sprung dcr liegalien in 
Deutschland* 1806) ; Oeschichte dcr Domdnenbcnut- 
zung in Deutschland , 1807 (History of the Man- 
agement of the State Domains in Germany) ; Oesch. 
des Byzantinischcn Handels (Hist, of Byzantine 
Commerce), 1808 ; Handelsgeschichte dcr Oriechen 
(Hist, of Greek Commerce), 1889 ; he also wrote 
on the Political Systems of the Ancients (Stoats- 
recht des Alierthums , 1820); the Origin of the 
Mediaeval Ecclesiastical System (UrsprUnge dcr 
Kirchcnverfassung des MitUlalfcrs, 1831) ; the 
Roman and the Jewish constitutions, etc. B. oa. 

HUMANISM, its Influence on Economics. 
By humanism we mean that tendenoy of the 
earlier and later Renaissance which makes the 
culture of humanity its chief aim, and which in 
its anthropocentric view of life affects in a 
marked degree the oourse of economio theory 
and practice. As a revolt against the mediaeval 
views of life, being pagan in its origin, it attaches 
supreme importance to human happiness here 
below, and puts temporal above spiritual 
interests. Humanism, in short, as Mr. 
Symonda defines it, “ is an ardent interest in 
men as men.” Hence the beauty of the human 
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form as in classical art, of human virtue accord- 
ing to classical models, and human rights and 
liberty as conceived of in the republics of 
antiquity, are its ideals. Thus Rosoher 
notes five points of contact between the progress 
of humanism and that of political economy. 
(1) As the classical writers represent a high 
state of civilisation, they raised the general 
standard of culture and tended to accelerate 
efforts in the division of labour and the economy 
of wealth as means thereto ; (2) As the higher 
life of the ancients was mostly developed in 
the town, so a study of the classics would help 
in giving force and direction to civic industry 
of the rising towns towards the close of the 
middle ages ; (3) The patriotism breathing in 
the classics would stimulate the consciousness 
of national life and thus encourage the central- 
ising tendencies of “national” economy; (4) 
The mixed elements of imperialism and demo- 
cracy reflected in the classical writers would on 
the other hand foster monarchical absolutism as 
in the mercantile system, and also its democratic 
counterpart in the laissez-faire doctrine of 
political economy ; (5) The cultivation of the 
critical spirit of the humanist, which, under- 
mining as it did the foundation of authoritative 
religion, tended to disparage the spiritualistic 
ideals of life held up by Christianity in favour 
of material aims and materialistic pursuits in 
the place of heavenly felicity. It will be con- 
venient to consider the influence of humanism 
under these five heads : 

1. Classical culture , with the revival of learn- 
ing, brought into prominence the economical 
doctrines of Aristotle and Plato, the theory 
both of state and household economy (voXmiri) 
imcrigiri and ohcovopla) from which political 
economy derives its modern appellation. Aris- 
totle's doctrine of wealth (xpijpaTurrucJj) and 
Plato’s ideas of the division of labour, and his 
view of the danger of private property, contain 
the germs of the scienoe. In a lesser degree 
this is true of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny the 
elder, the first of these, as translator of the 
Economics of Xenophon, being among the earliest 
economists who show a decided preference for 
agriculture over manufactures and trade (see 
Professor Cossa’s Inlrodvxume alio Studio del- 
V Economia Politica* 1892, pp. 149 seq.; ih . 160- 
161, English edition 1898 ; id. 129-140). Not 
only philosophersand jurists in the 14th century, 
but humanists such as Gerson, who paid much 
attention to the theory of value, follow Aris- 
totle (id. 102-105), whilst in the 15th century, 
when the progress of industry and literary 
culture were at their height, we find Erasmus 
platonising in his warnings against over- 
estimating the aooumulations of wealth, yet at 
the same time with Aristotle recognising the 
importance of oommerce, and of money as a 
means of exchange. Another typical humanist, 
Ulrich von Hntten, inveighs against luxuries 
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and monopolios, whilst Cambrabtcts, one of the 
younger humanists, combated mediaeval objec- 
tions to payments of interest. More’s Utopia, 
like The Christian Prince by Erasmus, bears 
witness to the influence of classical modes of 
thought; the keynote in both is 4 4 that the 
object of nations and governments is the common 
weal of the whole people.” 

2. Civic Industry. — It was in Italian re- 
publics, in cities like Florenoe for example, 
that the spirit of the Renaissance found its 
fullest expression (see City, Meplkval) ; 
and here, too, the classical ideal of an 
urban or municipal republic was most closely 
approached. As the classical modes of industry 
were reproduced, so here, too, with heightened 
prosperity and luxurious refinement, we meet 
the same sharp contrast between rich and poor 
as of old. There are conflicts between the 
merchants and the craftsmen : and Savonarola, 
in one of his sermons, recommends the passing 
of a law for owning shops and providing work 
41 for the populace now idling in the streets.” 
In estimating the effect of humanistic studies on 
economic progress there is room for divergency 
of opinions. Thus, according to Mr. Symonds, 
“ fresh value was given to the desires and aims, 
enjoyments and activities of man, considered 
as a noble member of the universal life” 
(Revival of Learning , pp. 46-47). On the 
other hand Mr. W. S. Lilly, Nineteenth Century , 
p. 6 (Jan. 1893), speaks thus disparagingly of 
the Renaissance : “It might with far greater 
truth be called a new birth into servitude. 
This it was assuredly, both in the political 
and economic order.” It has been noticed, 
too, how in the Germanic towns the energis- 
ing influence of revived and reformed Chris- 
tianity, and its consecration of honoured 
labour, modified the enervating effects of the 
Renaissance and militated against the classical 
contempt of handicrafts. We might select as 
an illustrative instance of this the 44 city ” of 
London with St. Paul’s as the temple of tho 
Renaissance, and the school close by founded 
by the humanist Dean Colet, with the Royal 
Exchange founded about the same time in the 
vicinity of Lombard Street, as bearing the 
various traces of a contemporary development 
of commerce, and culture, and religion, under 
the conjoint influence of the Reformation and 
Renaissance — an instance showing the truth of 
M. E. de Laveleye’s dictum that “ the countries 
which have embraced the Reformation are de- 
cidedly in advance of those which have stopped 
short at the Renaissance. . . The Renaissance 
was a return to antiquity, the Reformation a 
return to the gospel. The gospel being superior 
to the tradition of antiquity, was sure to yield 
better fruits” ( Protestantism and CatMicism 
in their bearing upon the liberty and prosperity 
•/ Nations, p. 32). 

8 . Patriotism , — The pagan view of tribal 


morality, and its tendency to subordinate the 
interests of the individual to those of the com- 
munity, and which as in the neo-paganism of 
our own time attempts to find in it a kind of 
substitute for religion, as an antidote against 
“ de-ethicising ” influences of scepticism, exer- 
cised an important influence on the development 
of economics in the humanistic era. For the 
growth of national sentiment stimulated national 
egoism, and on this is founded the Mercantile 
System of political economy. In this respect 
the effects of the Renaissance were similar to 
those of the Reformation (see Christianity 
and Economics: “ * Influence of Protestant 
Thought”). 

4. Imperialism and Democracy . — Thehuman- 
ists, too, like the reformers, and, it might be 
added, like the rising towns, had a strong loaning 
towards royalty and regal protection in the 
struggle against the common enemy, the rude 
feudality and barbarian aristocracy of the day. 
Hence they encouraged royal absolutism. In 
economics this produced Colbertism, or the 
centralisation of trade and commerce and the 
establishment of royal monopolies. It also led 
to the creation of “ state romances,” or pictures 
of ideal commonwealths like F&ielon's Voyage 
en Salenle , in which an important rdle is assigned 
to benevolent despotism in the economic man- 
agement of the state. This is in Btriot corre- 
spondence with the classical conception that the 
head of the state like the head of the family 
has the patria potestas , hence the idea of patri- 
archal government as the representative of 
the state. Royalty, as Guizot puts it, was 44 la 
personnification de la souvorainct^ du droit,” 
just as in imperial Rome the head of the state 
was 44 la personnification de l’Etat, l'hcriti&re de 
la souverainet^ et de la nugeste du peuple 
romain ” (Histoire de la civilisation en Europe , 
6th edition, pp. 221 and 228). Thence were 
derived the earlier cameralistic and later bureau- 
cratic methods of national economy culminating 
in the Ancien Rigime, during whioh, 44 en pleine 
renaissance,” to use the words of De Tocqueville, 
it was the fashion to consider 44 le droit de 
travailler comme un privilege que le roi pent 
vendre” (Ancien Rigime, p. 154). The reaction 
against this was the individualism of the revolu- 
tion, in whioh the opposite or democratic concep- 
tion of individual rights finds its expression. 
44 The whole movement of humanity from the 
Renaissance onward has tended in this direction, 
i.e, the Utopia of a modem world in which all men 
shall enjoy the same social, political, and intel- 
lectual ad vantages ” — in short, 4 4 the organisation 
of society in harmony with democratic principles M 
(Symonds : Renaissance in Italy ; L Age qf the 
Despots, p. 80). In the same way Rousseau's 
demand for a return to nature, where all are free 
and equal, has been traced to a revival of classical 
stoicism, and the passionate enthusiasm of 
French lawyers for 44 natural law,” the jut 
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natime of Hobbes and Grotius, on which is 
founded the theory of the rights of men and 
the demand for natural liberty extended to 
commerce and economics. This was adopted 
by A. Smith from the physiocrats, whose chief 
dogma is to leave everything to nature and 
natural laws, and not to interfere with the play 
of natural forces ; i.e. in the language of A. 
Smith, not to interfere with the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty in the economic 
world. In this demand appeals are made con- 
stantly to the “ancients” by revolutionists in 
their cries for liberty and equality, as the article 
on political economy written for the Encyclo- 
paedia by Rousseau “rings with the names of 
ancient rulers and lawgivers” (see Morley’s 
Rousseau , voL i. 145 and 191 seg.\ whilst one 
of the chief promoters of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire , the Marquis d’Argenson, looks to the 
ancient Greek republics as ideal communities 
where true liberty prevailed. But from this 
doctrine of “following nature” are derived 
other doctrines of “classical economy,” such 
as the “natural increase of capital,” and the 
* natural right of property,” which produced 
in their turn great inequalities, and led on to 
the socialistic reaction in favour of collectivism 
and revolt against the power of “ capitalism.” 
The latter leans itself for support on the Roman 
law of private property, just as government 
direction of trade and commerce was an imitation 
of classical Cajsarism. Thus both the idea of 
individualism in the sense of personal liberty, 
and the collective individuality of the state, 
the leading doctrines of abstract and historical 
methods of politick economy respectively, may 
be traced to the influence of classical conceptions 
revived by hum&nistio studies under the two- 
fold aspect of society as a collection of free 
citizens under the rule of popular sovereignty 
and a corporate personality with imperial power 
as the central organ of government, the two 
modern autonomies in politics and economics 
alike having for their object on the one hand 
the independence of man, and on the other 
the centralisation of society. 

5. Criticism . — The critical spirit which 
humanistic studies and the contemporaneous 
progress in the natural sciences both in the 
15th and 18th centuries called forth was an- 
tagonistic to the spiritualistic conceptions of 
Christianity. The epicureanism of the Novi 
Homines of the Renaissance and the naturalism 
of the Encyclopaedists of the Revolution had for 
their aim either the culture of human nature, 
or the use of the newly -discovered forces of 
nature for the purpose of heightening the 
“splendid materiality” which captivated all 
minds then as now. In short, literature, art, 
and science were all to serve the purpose of 
terrestrial happiness. The effeot of this on 
political economy as the science of wealth was 
stimulating. It directed all effort now set free 


towards the acquisition of material goods, as, 
also, it received a special impetus from the con- 
temporaneous liberation of mind, and the 
growth of commercial enterprise owing to the 
revolution of prices in consequenoe of the dis- 
covery of America in the 1 5th, and the revolution 
of industry by steam and machinery in the 
18th centuries. These combined in awakening 
both the spirit of curiosity and cupidity, the 
love of learning, and the lust of money as the 
result of the “ outburst of new life, the carnival 
of liberty and energy.” The development of 
the individual and the progress of society was 
the superstructure built, or attempted to be 
erected, on this material basis. Later on the 
philanthropic or humanitarian as distinguished 
from the purely humanistic elements of the 
earlier and later Renaissance are brought into 
prominence with the characteristic appearance 
of the “ religion of humanity.” A correspond- 
ing movement in political economy arises which 
seeks to incorporate it into the science of society, 
having for its paramount object the evolution 
of humanity. Henceforth the “ economic man ” 
is no longer considered merely in his relation 
to the community as in classical times, or as 
the “ man as a machine ” moved by self-interest 
and made what he is by the mechanism of 
natural laws, as in the natural revival of the last 
century ; but he is now considered as a social 
unit in his relation to aggregate humanity, pur- 
suing a higher ideal intellectually and morally, t. e. 
the highest development of man and society (see 
Carlyle ; Christian Socialism ; A. Comte). 

[Refer to J. A. Symonds on the Renaissance in 
Italy , cited above. — W. Roschrr, Geschichte der 
Nationaloekonomik in Deutschland (1874). — 
H. Eisenhart, Geschichte der Nationaloekonomik 
(1881). — A Oncken, Die Maxima laissez-faire et 
laissez passer , ihr Ur sprung, ihr Werden (1886) ; 
Adam Smith in der Cullurgeschichte (1874). — H. 
von Scheel, Geschichte der politischen Oekonomie 
in Handbuch der politischen Oekonomie, 3rd ed. 
(1890). — Luigi Brentano, Die klassische Oekonomie, 
Vortrag (1888).] M. k. 

HUMBOLDT, Alexander von, Baron (1769- 
1 859). Besides bis writings on natural sciences, 
the following works of this celebrated traveller, 
written in French and published in Paris, are 
entitled to be noticed from the eoonomio stand- 
point: Voyage aux regions tquinoxialcs du 
Nouveau Continent (1807) ; Essai politique sue 
la Nouvelle Espagne (1811) ; and Essai politique 
stir Vile de Cuba (1826), as well as VExamen 
Critique de VHistoire de la Geographic du Nou- 
veau Continent et des JProgris de V Astronomic 
Nautique aux XV* et X VI* Sticks (1834). In 
1848, the Journal des Fconomistes published 
a translation of his historical and statistical 
Mdmoire sur la Production de VOr et de V Argent 
consMrte dans ses Fluctuations (also printed 
separately, with a preface by M. Michel Cheva- 
lier) which had appeared several years before in 
a German quarterly review ( Uebsr die Schwahk • 
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ungen der Qoldproduktion in Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrift, October 1838). It is interesting 
to notice that in this memoirs Humboldt pre- 
dicts that new silver mines will one day be 
worked in northern America ; he expects the 
future source of gold supply to be the Altai 
mountains in Central Asia. £. ca. 

HUMBOLDT, Wilhelm von (1767-1835), 
brother of Alexander von Humboldt, the 
traveller, was descended from a noble family in 
the Mark of Brandenburg. He was early associ- 
ated with the celebrated Weimar circle, and 
much influenced by Goethe and Schiller. One 
of the foremost scholars of his age, renowned in 
literature, test he tics, and the science of language, 
he fills a large space in the intellectual history 
of Germany. He ranks among economists by 
virtue of his work, written when he was still a 
young man, in 1792, Ideen zu einem Versueh 
die Qranzen der Wirksamkeit des Slaaies zu 
bestimmen , not published in full until after his 
death (by Dr. E. Cauer, Breslau, 1851), in which 
he pushes to the utmost extreme the limitations 
of the functions of the state. J. S. Mill in 
his book On Liberty highly commends this 
“ excellent essay” ; but, in fact, it so exaggerates 
the doctrine of objection to government in- 
terference as practically to refute it. The 
author restricts the action of the state to the 
preservation of external and internal security, 
and excludes from it all positive solicitude for 
the prosperity, nay, even the character and 
culture, of the nation. The immaturity of the 
ideas expressed in this essay is obvious. In 
his zeal for the supremacy of the individual, he 
proposes that marriage should be terminable at 
the will of either party, and without any allega- 
tion of reasons — a suggestion from which Mill 
thought it necessary to express his partial 
dissent The most complete ad hominem 
answer to his doctrines is supplied by his 
own activity at a later date in the cause of 
educational reform in Prussia. In 1809, 
immediately after the retirement of Stein, 
and when Altenstein was minister, Humboldt 
returned from Rome, where he had been Prussian 
representative at the papal court, and was placed 
at the head of the section of public worship 
and instruction under Dohna, who had the 
general control of the department of the interior. 
In this capacity he devoted himself to the 
reform of education in the primary schools and 
high schools and crowned his work by the founda- 
tion of the university of Berlin, procuring for 
it a large public endowment Afterwards we 
find him turning his attention to finance and 
public economy, a study in which he was 
encouraged by Stein, who recommended to him 
in particular the writings of Fokbonnais and 
Gaxilh. But his most conspicuous activity in 
later yean was in the fields of politics and 
diplomacy, into which we cannot here follow 
him. 


[Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein , passim.— 
Dove in Ally. Deutsche Biogr . — Good account 
in R. Fester’s Rmtsseau und die deutsche (Jeschichts - 
philosophic , 1890, pp. 292-309.] J. K. I. 

HUME, David (1711-76), philosopher, his- 
torian, and economist, was born at Edinburgh. 
He was “ seized very early with a passion for 
literature.” After fruitless efforts to apply 
himself to law and commerce, he paid, in 1784, 
a three years’ visit to France, where he laid 
down his future plan of life. “To make a very 
rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune 
. . . and to regard every object as contemptible 
except the improvement of my talent in litera- 
ture.” In 1738 he published his Treatise oj 
Human Nature , which contained, though in 
bald outline, the substance of the future philo- 
sophical writings ; and in 1742 the first series 
of Essays Moral and Political , which was favour- 
ably received. After a twelve months’ tutor- 
ship of Lord Annandale, he was appointed in 
1746 secretary to General St Clair, and in this 
capacity visited the courts of Vienna and Turin, 
wearing, according to Lord Charlemont, his 
uniform “like a grocer of the trained bands.” 
The Enquiry concerning the Human Under - 
standing, a recast of the first portion of the 
Treatise , was published in 1748. The years 
1749 and 1750 were spent at his old home, 
Ninewells, in the composition of the Political 
Discourses ; “ The only work of mine that wa* 
successful on the first publication ” ; and in the 
recasting of another portion of the Treatise into 
the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals . 
“ Of all my writings, in my own opinion . . . 
incomparably the best.” In 1752, Hume be- 
came librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
and planned the History of England , successive 
portions of which appeared in 1754, 1756, 1759, 
and 1761. In 1753, he wrote the Essays On 
Suicide and On the Immortality of the Soul , 
which were printed, but promptly suppressed. 
The Natural History of Religion was finished in 
1757, but was not published during Humes 
life. In 1763 Hume accompanied Lord Hert- 
ford to Paris, where his stay was a continuous 
triumph. Among others who were brought to 
do him honour, were the future kings, Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII. Returning to England 
in 1766, he was appointed, in 1767, Under 
secretary of State, an office he held for a year. 
In 1769 he returned to Edinburgh, “very 
opulent.” Six years later he was attacked by 
a mortal disease, and met death with the forti- 
tude and cheerfulness of a philosopher. He 
appointed his friend Adam Smith his literary 
executor. 

In Hume’s own words, he was “a man of mOd 
disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour . . . and of great 
moderation in all my passions.” In justice, how- 
ever, it must be added, that bte letters display e 
less pleasing side of his character, and modify, 
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though they do not reverse, the above verdict. 
The intemperate extravagance with which every- 
thing English is continually condemned, the 
restless vanity that no praises can satisfy, show 
the other side to the Bhield. 

It has been asked why the labours of Hume in 
philosophy came to so sudden an end? “His 
contributions to metaphysics were written by 
1730, when he was five-and-twenty ; his contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion by 1750, when 
he was thirty-nine ; and after this date, he added 
nothing.** At least two answers may be given, 
each in itself perhaps sufficient. Hume dearly 
loved fame, and the Essays obtained what had 
been denied to the Treatise . Again, Hume had 
nothing in him of the martyr’s temperament ; he 
loved to stand well in the thoughts of the great 
and the respectable ; for this purpose Tory politics 
were more profitable than heretical philosophy. 
Be this as it may, it is possible that Hume had 
already made his full contribution to metaphysics, 
while the gain to political philosophy has been 
great. The History of England need not detain 
us ; if it is still read, it is merely on literary 
grounds. But the two sets of Essays , Moral and 
Political , the later of which was first published 
under the name of Political Discourses, are with- 
out doubt #mj/aara Is del. The original essays, 
amidst much ephemeral matter, on Standard qf 
Taste , etc. (wherein Bunyan and Addison are com- 
pared to a pond and the oceau), contain within them 
a system of political philosophy. The object of 
government is the distribution of justice ; “ in 
other words, the support of the twelve judges.” 
There is a 44 perpetual intestine struggle ** between 
authority and liberty, of which the former must 
be 44 acknowledged essential to the very existence 
of society,” while the latter is 4 4 its perfection.” 
Parliament, 44 while, from our very constitution, 
it must necessarily have as much power as it 
demands, and can only be confined by itself,” is, 
in fact, restrained by the interest of the individuals 
composing it, differing from the interest of the 
body as a whole, inasmuch as they are individually 
amenable to the influence of the crown. Absolute 
monarchy is the 44 true Euthanasia of the British 
constitution,” as being preferable to pure demo- 
cracy. 

In approaching Huine as economist, it must 
always be remembered that political economy 
grew out of political philosophy, and that 
Hume is still in the transition stage. Although 
he believes in the possibility of a science of 
economics, and describes its subject-matter, he 
does not use the term. The economic essays 
were published (1752) in a volume entitled 
Political Discourses , and the subjects discussed 
— commerce, refinement in the arts, money, 
interest, balance of trade, jealousy of trade, 
taxes, and public credit — are regarded largely 
from the statesman's standpoint. In his 
opposition to the views of the mercantilists, 
upon the Balance of Trade {q*v )> and the 
precious metals, he had been forestalled by 
Barbon and Sir Dudley North. His descrip- 
tion of wealth recalls the statement in Berkeley's 


Querist , that it consists 44 of the four elements, 
and man’s labour therein.” Even in his 
theory of interest, Hume had been anticipated 
by Barbon, and, more recently, by Massie. 
Nevertheless, the lucidity of his style, the 
subtlety with which the subjects of money and 
interest, in especial, are treated, and his 
connection with Adam Smith, make Hume an 
important figure in the history of economics. 

As an instance of his marvellous acuteness, 
may be noticed the letter addressed to A. Smith, 
on the appearance of the Wealth of Nations. 
After cordial congratulations, Hume proceeds 
at once to seize upon the points most open to 
criticism. 44 1 cannot think that the rent of 
farms makes any part of the price of the pro- 
duce, but that the price is determined altogether 
by the quantity and demand (u. Rent). It 
appears to me impossible that the king of 
France can take a seignorage of 8 per cent upon 
the coinage. Nobody would bring bullion to 
the mint, it would be all sent to Holland or 
England ” (p. 286 in Rae’s Life of A. Smith). 

In tracing the development of wealth, Hume 
considers that the advance of agriculture 
promotes manufactures, by giving rise to 
superfluous hands. These must either find 
employment in manufactures or become soldiers. 
Sometimes the interests of the sovereign and 
the people are at issue, as to which the choice 
shall be. As a rule, however, even in the 
interests of the sovereign, it is well to have a 
manufacturing class, because they form a 
reserve fund upon which the state can draw 
in time of need “Everything in the world 
is purchased by labour, and our passions are 
the only causes of labour.” Hence, even 
avarice and luxury become spurs to industry. 
“ The camp is loaded with a superfluous 
retinue, but the provisions flow in proportion- 
ally larger.” Mandeville (g.t?.) is WTong, 
and vice, in itself, is never advantageous, but 
two opposite vices may be more advantageous 
than one alone. “ By banishing vicious luxury, 
without curing sloth or indifference to others, 
you only diminish industry.” Foreign com- 
merce is justified upon similar grounds. 44 It 
increases the stock of labour.” Imports furnish 
materials for new manufactures, and exports 
produce labour in commodities which could 
not be consumed at home. The acute remark 
is appended that foreign trade generally pre- 
cedes refinement in the home manufactures, 
and gives birth to domestic luxury. In a 
noteworthy digression, Hume, following Locke, 
asserts strongly the claims of the labouring 
classes. A too great disproportion of property 
is a source of weakness. “Eveiy person, if 
possible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour 
in a full possession of all the necessaries and 
many of the conveniences of life.” The power 
of the state is thereby augmented, in its capacity 
to bear taxation. 
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In the Essay on Money , the error of those 
■who held that money was more than a com- 
modity is clearly demonstrated, but it is not 
clear how far Hume always kept himself free 
from the opposite error of holding it to be less. 
Money “is none of the wheels of trade ; it is 
the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy.'* Men and commodities 
are the real strength of a community. In a 
siugle isolated country, the quantity of money 
can make no difference, while, in international 
commerce, the dearness of everything, including 
labour, which prevails in rich countries, ulti- 
mately enables poorer countries to undersell 
them in neutral markets. “ It seems a maxim 
almost self-evident that the prices of everything 
depend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any considerable altera- 
tion of either has the same effect, either 
heightening or lowering the price. Increase 
the commodities, they become cheaper ; increase 
the money, they become dearer ; as, on the 
other hand, a diminution of the former and 
that of the latter have contrary tendencies.” 
Hence industrial preponderance is continually 
shifting. Modern improvements in trans- 
portation and labour-saving appliances may 
successfully check this tendency. But if a 
mere increase in the amount of money is not, 
in itself, a benefit, how comes it that it does, 
in fact, seem to promote prosperity I Hume's 
answer to this question is one of his most im- 
portant contributions to economics. An in- 
crease in the amount of the precious metals 
is not followed at once by an advance in prices. 
“Though the high price of commodities be a 
necessary consequence of the increase of gold 
and silver, yet it follows not immediately 
upon that increase.” It is only in the interval 
“between the acquisition of money and the 
rise of prices that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry ” (v. 
Money in its relations to Trade and Industry, 
by F. A. Walker, London, 1880, pp. 84-87). 
Hume clearly points out that only circulating 
money and circulating commodities operate on 
prices. He does not, however, perhaps fully 
take into account the rapidity of circulation. 
Every absolute or relative increase in the 
amount of money need not produce a corre- 
sponding diminution in its value ; the number 
of trade transactions may increase projx>rtion- 
ally. In opposition to Locke and Petty (q.v.), 
Hume demonstrates that low interest does not 
arise from plenty of money. High interest 
arises from a great demand for borrowing; 
little riches to supply that demand, and great 
profits from commerce. Low interest arises 
from the opposite circumstances. The class 
of landed proprietors is generally spendthrift, 
and, when it predominates, borrowers will be 
numerous, and the rate of interest high. 
Merchants on the other hand are generally | 


frugal, and an increase of manufactures gives 
rise to a new lending class, and thereby lowers 
interest Low interest and low profits mutually 
forward each other. It is idle to ask which is 
cause and which is effect ; they both arise 
from an extensive commerce. “ Interest is the 
barometer of the state, and its lowness an 
almost infallible sign of prosperity.” Roacher 
finds in the essay on interest the first clear 
germ of the important doctrine that “ a change 
in the channels of international trade, which 
in most countries is the only sou ice of gold and 
silver, may make the price of the precious 
metals dearer in one place and cheaper in 
another, even while the conditions of the 
production of the mines remain entirely un- 
altered.” 

The essays of the Balance and Jealousy of 
Trade contain a clear statement of sound 
doctrine. “ The more is exported of any com- 
modity, the more will be raised at home, of 
which they themselves will always have the 
first offer.” “I should as soon dread that all 
our springs and rivers should be exhausted, as 
that money should abandon a kingdom where 
there are people and industry.” With his 
habitual caution, however, Hume safeguards 
himself. He approves of duties on foreign 
goods, which tend to encourage home manu- 
factures. Still, the only commercial nations 
which need dread the improvements of their 
neighbours are such as flourish only by being 
brokers or carriers. With regard to taxes, 
the best are such as are levied upon consump- 
tion, especially those of luxuries, because 
these taxes are least felt. Hume denies that 
all taxes fall ultimately upon the land (see 
Physiocrats). If the artisan be taxed, he 
may be able to pay, by superior industry or by 
frugality, without raising the price of his 
labour. Before the spectacle of national 
indebtedness, Hume's usual optimism fails him. 
“ Why should the case be so different between 
the public and an individual!” National 
debts enrich the capital at the expense of the 
provinces, put the country at the mercy of 
foreigners, and encourage an idle class of 
fund-holders. Public stocks are a kind of 
paper credit, and have all its disadvantages. 
The taxes, which the interest necessitates, 
either raise wages, or inflict hardships on the 
people. “Either the nation must destroy 
public credit, or public credit will destroy the 
nation . . . When I see princes and states 
fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts, 
funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a china-shop.” Repudiation would, how- 
ever, soon be followed by a revival of credit 
“Mankind are in all ages caught by the same 
baits : the same tricks . . . still trepan them. 
The heights of popularity and patriotism art 
still the beaten road to power and tyranny. 
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flattery to treachery, standing armies to 
arbitrary government, and the glory of God 
to the temporal interest of the clergy/* 

[The best edition of Hume's works is in four 
volumes, edited by T. H. Greeu and T. H. Grove, 
1875, 8 vo. The economic essays are in voL L of 
the two volumes of Essays, Moral , Political, and 
Literary. — J. Hill Burton, Life and Corre- 
spondence, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo ; and 
Letters of Eminent Persons to 1). Hume, Edin- 
burgh, 1849, 8vo, throw light on the economic 
side of Hume. — The chapter on Hume in J. 
Bonar's Philosophy and Political Economy , Lon- 
don, 1893, 8vo, brings out Hume's position in 
the history of economics. — Allusions to the essays 
will be found passim in the notes to Roscher’s 
Principles of Political Economy, translated from 
the thirteenth edition by J. Lalor, New York, 
1878, 8vo. — Walker's Money, New York, 1877, 
8vo. — and Gibbs' Colloquy on the Currency are 
among the books which discuss his views on 
money and interest, London, 8vo. — John Rae, 
Life of Adam Smith, London, 1895, 8vo.— Prof. 
T. H. Huxley, Hume, in John Morley’s Men of 
Letters series.] h. b. b. 

HUME, James Deacon (1774-1842), entered 
the custom house at the age of sixteen. In 
1822 he undertook the consolidation of the laws 
of the customs, which he completed in 1825. 
In his introduction, Hume states that lie 
was “selected lor this service for his supposed 
practical knowledge of the business of the 
department, and not for legal knowledge.” 
This consolidation was termed by Huskisson 
“the perfection of codification.” In 1815, 
according to the Custom Commissioners' Report 
of 1857, there were 1100 Custom Acts in force. 
All these, with the additions between 1815 and 
1824, were repealed in 1825, by an act in 
which 443 statutes were enumerated, and the 
rest repealed by a general definition ; thus 
sweeping away all the laws of the customs 
which had accumulated during the space of 
550 years, and substituting eleven short plain 
acts oont&ined in a volume of 411 pages. In 
1828 Hume had been appointed controller of 
the customs, and in 1828 he was promoted to 
be secretary at the board of trade, a position 
he held till his resignation in 1840. In 1833 
he contributed, under the initials H. B. T., 
some letters to the Morning Chronicle , “on the 
Com Laws and on the Rights of the Working 
Classes,” which were republished by him in the 
following year. He contributed articles in 
1836 “ on the Com Laws ** and “ on the Timber 
Duties ” to tho British and Foreign Quarterly 
Bet new. He gave valuable evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
In 1840 to inquire into the duties levied upon 
imports. In his evidence he stated that he 
disliked all treaties, except upon navigation. 
“ 1 would take what I wanted and leave them 
(foreign nations! to find the value of our 
eustom.” He died in 1842, so that he did not 


live to see the final triumph of free trade. 
But there can be no question that, by the influ- 
ence he exercised upon the mind and policy 
of Sir R. Peel, he did much to bring about 
that triumph. In the words of Sir James 
Graham, “ the history of the board of trade 
from the time of Mr. Huskisson to the dose of 
Mr. Deaeon Hume's services at that board may 
be considered as the history of Mr. Deacon 
Hume himself.” 

Hume published The Laws of the Customs , 6 
Geo. IV. c. 106-116, with notes, 1825-1832, 6 
pts., 8vo. — The Laws of the Customs , 8 & 4 Will. 
IV., 50-60, with notes, 1833-86, 3 pts., 8vo. 

[Life of J '. Deacon Ilume, by C. Badham, Cus- 
tom Commissioners ’ Report , 1857, London, 1859, 
8vo.] H. B. E. 

M‘Culloch, in his Literature of Political Econ- 
omy , speaks somewhat slightingly of Deacon Hume’s 
letters under the signature H. B. T., to the Morning 
Chronicle , which in his view “involve some very 
questionable and, as we think, wholly untenable 
positions,” p. 80. Tooke, however, in The History 
of Prices, vol. iv. p. 106, speaks in a very differ- 
ent tone of these letters, and shows how accurate 
an observer Hume was “of events connected with 
the commerce of the country. " 

HUME, Joseph (1777-1855), was the son 
of a Montrose ship -master. He studied 
medicine, became a member of the College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and in 1797 was 
appointed assistant - surgeon in the marine 
service of the East India Company. Later 
he was transferred to the land service of the 
company. Applying himself diligently to the 
study of the native languages and religions, 
he mastered Hindustani and Persian, and was 
employed by the administration in political 
duties. He filled in succession responsible posts 
in the offices of paymaster and postmaster of 
the forces, in the prize agencies, and in the 
commissariat. In 1807 he retired from the 
service, and returned to England with a fortune 
of £40,000. Hume now devoted himself to 
a study of the history and resources of Great 
Britain, and after visiting the whole of the 
agricultural and manufacturing centres of the 
United Kingdom, he spent some time on the 
continent, increasing his stores of political in- 
formation. 

In 1812 Hume entered parliament for Wey- 
mouth, having purchased two elections to the 
seat He was at this time, and for a brief 
period subsequently, a toiy. He opposed the 
Framework Knitters* Bill in the interest of the 
manufacturers. Upon the dissolution, in the 
autumn of 1812, the owners of the borough of 
Weymouth refused to re-elect him, when he 
took legal proceedings, and recovered a portion 
of the money he had deposited. While out of 
parliament he took a prominent part on the 
central committee of the Lancastrian schools, 
and closely studied the condition of the working 
classes, advocating the establishment of savings 
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banks. He essayed in vain to get elected upon 
the East India Board, but he was activo in ex- 
posing abuses, and when the charter of 1793 
expired he advocated freedom of trade with 
India, pointing out that it must result in an 
enormous expansion of commerce with the East. 
In 1818 Hume was elected as a liberal for the 
Border Burghs, and from this period until his 
death — with the exception of a brief interregnum 
— he held a seat in parliament, representing 
in succession the Border Burghs, Aberdeen, 
Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose. During 
the whole of his career in the House of 
Commons he unflinchingly advocated financial 
and general reforms. He first drew attention 
to the enormously disproportionate cost of 
collecting the revenue, and compelled the 
appointment of a select committee, which re- 
ported in his favour. He opposed the scheme 
for the reduction of the pension charges, and in 
1824 obtained a select committee on the com- 
bination acts. During the reform debates of 
1831 he advocated the extension of representa- 
tion to the colonies, and three years later he 
moved for the repeal of the com laws. In 
1885-36 he severely attacked the Orange 
Society, which was credited with a design to 
place the Duke of Cumberland on the throne 
after the death of William IV. 

Hume was the sleepless watch-dog of finance, 
and mainly owing to his efforts the advanced 
radical party became known as the party of 
retrenchment. Every item in the returns of 
the public expenditure was subjected to his 
severe scrutiny — a task over which he expended 
much toil and money. He procured the aboli- 
tion of the sinking fund, and it was he who re- 
introduced the fourpenny silver coin (see Groat), 
which, however, has once more disappeared. He 
secured the repeal of the combination laws, as 
well as of those prohibiting the emigration of 
workmen and the exportation of machinery. 
He was an advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
of parliamentary reform, and of the repeal of 
the test and corporation aets. Hnme was one 
of the trustees of the loan raised for the Greek 
insurgents, and was charged with jobbery in 
connection with it ; but ail that he did was to 
Becure an advantageous liquidation of his hold- 
ing when the loan was at a discount He 
served on more committees of the House of 
Commons dealing with finance and the public 
service than any other member. Hume died, 
20th February 1855 ; and Lord Palmerston, 
in alluding to the event in the House of 
Commons, observed that it was said of an 
eminent statesman (Burke) that he “gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind," where- 
as “the reverse might be said of Hume, who 
devoted himself first to his country and then 
to the general interests of mankind at large." 
A scholarship in political economy was founded 
in his memory at University College, London. 


[Harris’s Radical Party in Parliament . — 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation . — Dictionary of 
National Biography , art. “Joseph Hume." — 
Annual Register , 1855. — Gentleman a Magazine, 
1855. — Harriet Martineau’s History of the Thirty 
Years' Peace . — Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates .] 

o. b. s. 

HUNDRED. The origin of the adminis- 
trative division called a hundred in England 
has given rise to endless discussion among his- 
torians. There is no documentary mention of 
it until the ordinance of Edgar in the 10th 
century, and hence some have considered it a 
creation of that king. A tradition, recorded 
by^ William of Malmesbury, attributes the 
formation of hundreds to Alfred. On the other 
hand, the evidence of Tacitus and the analogy 
of all other German peoples would lead us to 
expect the existence of an administrative unit 
larger than the township and smaller than the 
tribe or kingdom. Moreover, the ordinance of 
Edgar does not read at all like the starting of 
an innovation, but only as regulating the use of 
an existing institution. Probably the best 
conclusion is that the English brought over 
with them the organisation of the hundred, but 
this name was by no means in universal use till 
the 10th century. In the western conquests, 
made after Angles and Saxons became Christian, 
the organisation may not have been introduced, 
while it may have fallen into decay in the north 
and midlands during the Danish wars. The 
effect of Edgar’s ordinance would thus be to 
revive the hundred system where it had fallen 
into disuse, to extend it to districts where it 
had never been introduced, and to definitely fix 
its uses and arrangements. 

The origin of the name hundred is even more 
obscure than that of the district to which it 
has been applied. It must at some time have 
had a numerical significance, such as the settle- 
ment of a hundred families or the district 
which sent a hundred warriors to the host, but 
it is quite impossible to trace such a meaning in 
England. The court of the hundred, which 
met every four weeks, consisted of the free- 
holders of the district with the parish priests 
and the reeve and four men from each town- 
ship. It was the primary court of criminal 
jurisdiction in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
hundred was also the basis of military assess- 
ment and of the system of mutual responsibility, 
which in those days served instead of police. 
The organisation of the hundred was oarefully 
preserved by the Norman kings as a counterpoise 
to the growth of territorial jurisdiction in the 
hands of the great barons. But it steadily 
decayed in the 13th and 14th centuries, and its 
place was supplied by the rise of the justices of 
the peace. 

[Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law (Boston, 1876).— 
Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 38-70.— Stubbs, Con- 
stitutional History, i. pp. 94-99.] a. L. 
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The geographical division of the counties into 
hundreds continued, however, and for some 
purposes is still of practical importance. Thus 
in several counties the liability of the hundred 
for the repair of bridges continues, and the 
county councils have power, under § 3 of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, to assess and 
levy hundred rates. Up to the passing of the 
Riot (Damages) Act, 1886, the inhabitants of a 
hundred were, under a statute of George IV., 
liable in certain cases to pay compensation for 
damage done to property within the area of 
such hundred in the course of any riotous pro- 
ceedings (for a modern instance of a claim made 
under the provisions of the statute in question, 
see Drake v. Tootitt, 7 Q.B.D. 201 £1881]). 

The organisation of the rural police, until a 
comparatively recent period, also conformed to 
the division of counties into hundreds. The 
“high constables,*' whose office was abolished 
in 1867, had jurisdiction over their respective 
hundreds in the same manner as the parish 
constables over their respective parishes, and 
the division of counties into hundreds had to 
be considered in the arrangement of petty 
sessional divisions (see 10 Geo. IV. c. 46). 

In more recent times the areas of the poor- 
law unions have been found more convenient 
intermediate units for the purposes of local 
government, and the rural districts created by 
the Public Health Act 1876 (see g 9) — the 
Importance of which has been considerably 
increased by the Local Government Act 1894 — 
are generally coterminous with these areas. 

E. S. 

HUNDRED ROLLS. In 1274, soon after 
Edward I. ’a return from the Holy Land, 
special commissioners were appointed to sum- 
mon juries in the different districts throughout 
the country in order to inquire into the king’s 
rights, royalties, and prerogatives, and into all 
frauds and abuses connected therewith, by 
which the crown suffered loss of revenue. 
This step had become necessary, for, owing 
to the encroachments of nobility and clergy 
during the troubles of the preceding reign, 
the resources of the crown had been seriously 
impaired. The results of the inquisitions held 
on this occasion make up the Hundred Rolls. 
These, therefore, contain particulars of (1) all 
demesne lands, and of manors which haa been 
alienated from the crown ; (2) tenants in c&pite 
and in demesne ; (3) losses to the crown through 
sub-infeudations ; (4) alienations to the church 
under pretext of Frankalmoign ; (6) ward- 
ships and other feudal rights withheld from the 
crown ; (6) the crown’s interest in fee farms, 
hundreds, wapentakes, and ty things ; (7) jura 
regalia , such as wreck, free-chase, eta ; (8) 
illegal and excessive tolls on fairs, and for 
murage, pontage, etc.; (9) exactions and op- 
pressions by crown officers ; and (10) unlawful 
exportations of wool, — the whole forming one 


of the most valuable records ever compiled* 
The Hundred Rolls have been printed by the 
record commissioners in two large folio volumes 
with an introduction by W. Illingworth. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerccy bk. ii. eh. in., Cambridge, 1890.] 

A. B. S. 

HUSBAND (as to Wife’s Property). 
Husbands who were married before 1883 to 
wives possessed of property not settled upon 
them for their separate use, became entitled to 
extensive rights in respect of such property. 
All personal property actually in the wife’s pos- 
session at the time of her marriage became the 
husband’s property ; debts owing to the wife 
became payable to the husband, if recovered 
within the wife’s lifetime ; if not recovered 
during the wife’s lifetime the husband became 
entitled to them as administrator of his deceased 
wife's personal property. In addition to this, 
if any children were born during the marriage 
the husband acquired an indefeasible life interest 
in his wife’s real property (he acquired “an 
estate by the curtesy”). All this has been 
materially altered by the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882. Women who have 
married since the 1st January 1883 hold all 
their property as separate property, and the 
same rule is applied to property acquired after 
that date by women married before the com- 
mencement of the “Married Women’s Property 
Act.” A married woman may also dispose of 
her separate property by will without her 
husband’s concurrence, and the only rights 
which remain to the husband are the absolute 
right to the wife’s personal estate in case she 
dies intestate, and a life interest in her real 
estate in the same event, if there was a child of 
the marriage. E. 8. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), the 
son of William Huskisson and Elizabeth ( nie 
Rotton), and educated at schools at Brewood, 
Albrighton, and Appleby in Leicestershire. In 
1783 he was taken to Paris by his uncle Dr. 
Gem, where he remained for a long time, 
becoming private secretary to Lord Gower, the 
English minister, in 1790. On his recall 
Huskisson returned to England, and in 1793 
was appointed to consider the position of the 
numerous French refugees with regard to the 
requirements of the Alien Act. In 1796 he 
became under-secretary for war and colonies, 
and in the following year entered the House of 
Commons as member for Morpeth. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 he withdrew from office, 
only retaining his under-secretaryship for a few 
weeks after that minister’s retirement for the 
convenience of the incoming secretary. In 
1 804 he was appointed secretary of the treasury, 
passed into opposition in 1806, and resumed 
the position of secretary of the treasury in 
1807. In 1810 he resigned with Canning; 
in 1814 was appointed chief commissioner of 
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woods and forests, a position which he quitted 
in 1823 to become president of the board of 
trade. Having sat in succession for several 
constituencies, he refrained from seeking re-elec- 
tion at Chichester after his new appointment in 
order to become one of the representatives of 
Liverpool. The remaining facts of his official 
life are few. In 1827 he was appointed colonial 
secretary, an office resigned in 1828. His death 
was caused by an accident during the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway in 1830. 

Throughout his career Huskisson was remark- 
able for his firm adherence to the principles of 
sound economic reform. He was a member of the 
Bullion Committee (see Bullion Committee, 
Report of), and in the currency discussion 
he took an important part in the protest 
made against an inflated paper currency, both 
then and in his writings laying down most 
clearly and vigorously the principles upon which 
a sound monetary system must be based. 
During his tenure of office at the board of trade 
he was responsible for important changes in the 
economic policy of the country. In the first 
place he modified the navigation system as 
affecting the colonies and foreign nations ; 
with regard to the former, introducing changes 
which permitted direct trade to take place 
between the colonies and foreign countries in 
either British ships or those of the foreign 
nations thus concerned, but reserved the trade 
between the colonies and England. With 
regard to the foreign nations he carried a 
measure in 1825, which enabled the king in 
council “to place the shipping of any other 
country on an equal footing with our own, 
when that country was prepared to grant a 
similar favour in return.” By this act Huskis- 
son prepared the way for the final abolition of 
the Navigation Act, which, however beneficial 
in former years, was at the time a serious ob- 
stacle to tie development of the trade of the 
country. 

In the second place Huskisson began the 
policy of tariff revision and simplification which 
was afterwards undertaken by Peel and com- 
pleted by Mr. Gladstone. This course he 
entered upon in 1824. His policy was two- 
fold, the removal of the custom duties affect- 
ing raw material, and the reduction of the 
duties imposed on the import of foreign manu- 
factures. 

In these instances, as in the other changes of 
an economic character for which he was respon- 
sible — as for instance the repeal of the statutes 
prohibiting combination in 1825, — Huskisson 
displayed great moderation and foresight. The 
changes he made fully answered his anticipa- 
tions. Too much praise, indeed, cannot be 
given to Huskisson for the courage he dis- 
played in administrative economics. His know- 
ledge of the details was wide, his grasp of 
principle firm; and though his speaking was 


not of the order of high oratory, it was lucid 
and persuasive, in short of the kind moa 
fitted to the subjocts with which he had to deal 

[See especially Huskisson ’s Speeches, 3 vole. 
— T/ie Question concerning the Depreciation qf our 
Currency staled and examined , 1810. — A Paper on 
the currency 1826 in which he recommends a 
double standard for this country — silver as well 
as gold — lately reprinted by the Bimetallic 
League.] &. o. K. a, 

HUTCHESON, Archibald (late 17th cen- 
tury to 1740), barrister of the Middle Temple 
and member for Hastings. He agitated upon the 
questions of the national debt and the South Sea 
scheme. Having spoken on the first of these 
subjects in the last parliament of Anne, in 1714, 
he laid his proposals for its discharge before 
George I., and in March 1716, before parlia- 
ment. He suggested devoting to its payment “so 
much as shall be sufficient of the estates real and 
personal of all the inhabitants of Great Britain 
... or by raising of new sinking funds, . . . 
or by borrowing at lower interest” 

He advocated a more frugal expenditure of 
the public revenue, proposed the abolition of 
the excise and customs duties, so as to relieve 
the government of the burden of their collec- 
tion, and was eager for free and fair elections, 
frequent parliaments, and the abolition of 
bribery and corruption. 

Hutcheson published : — A Collection of Treatises 
relating to the Public Debts and Funds , etc. ; aud 
also A Collection . . . relating to the South Sea 
Stock and Scheme , London, 1721, fol. — An 
Abstract of all the Public Debts remaining due at 
Michaelmas , 1722, and an Estimate of t he Annual 
Sinking Fund loioards the Discharge qf the 
same, etc., London, 1723, fol. — An Abstract of 
an Account stated by some of the Clerks at the 
South Sea House, relating to the Estates qf the 
late Directors, etc. — The case qf Contracts for 
South Sea Stock in General, etc. (By A. H.) 1720, 
fol. — A Collection of Advertisements , etc. . . . 
relating to the Last Elections qf Westminster 
and Hastings. . . . London, 1722, 8vo. — 
Copies of some letters . . . from Mr. Hutcheson 
to the late Earl qf Sunderland. T. Payne, Loudon, 
1722, 8vo. — An Estimate of the Value of South 
Sea Stock, 1720, fol. — Some Computations and 
Remarks relating to the Money, Subscribers , and 
the Proprietors if the Public Debts , etc., London, 
1720.— A Speech made in the House of Commons , 
24th April 1716 (by A . H.), 1716, 8vo, 2nd edit 
1722, 8vo. A.L, 

HUTCHESON, Francis (1694-1746). Bom 
in Ireland, but of Scottish descent, Hutcheson 
was appointed to the chair of moral philosophy 
in the university of Glasgow in 1727, and wa« 
thus a predecessor of Adam Smith. It is 
chiefly on account of the influence his writings 
are supposed to have had upon Smith that hs 
is classed as an economist He was one of the 
earliest propounders of what is known as the 
utilitarian doctrine of ethics ; and his teaching 
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in thin matter may be regarded as the foundation 
of the corresponding theory of economics, whose 
supporters included Smith, Bcntham, and James 
Mill, and in a modified degree J. S. MilL The 
following quotation from his inquiry concerning 
moral good and evil (§ 3) contains the kernel 
of this doctrine, compressed into remarkably 
few words. “ In equal degrees of happiness ex- 
pected to proceed from an action, the virtue is 
in proportion to the number of persons to whom 
the happiness shall extend/’ Bentham’s often 
quoted ideal, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” is to be found in Hutcheson. 
In his principal work, A System of Moral Philo- 
sophy (1 7 4 2), there are many passages which fore- 
shadow the theories subsequently developed by 
his great successor in the Wealth of Nations . 
Bk. ii. ch. vii. is a discussion on public and 
private property, the latter of which Hutcheson 
explains and defends in a manner somewhat 
different from that commonly employed by 
modern economists. He also examines the 
origin of capital, very much as Smith does. 
Chapters viii. and ix. of the same book are an 
expansion of the same subject ; in the latter he 
deals with the subjects of contract. W. R. 
Scott, Francis Hutcheson: his Life , Teaching , 
and Position in the History of Philosophy , 1900. — 
See also the Introduction to Caiman’s edition 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations , 1904, vol. i. 
pp. xxxvi.-xliii. M. o. D. 

HUTCHINSON, John Kelt (1724-1794), 
a well-known Irish lawyer and statesman. 
Upon his marriage with the niece and heiress 
of Richard Hutchinson, he adopted that name. 

He first sat in 1759 as member for Lanes- 
borough, but from 1701-90 for the city of 
Cork. To quiet his violent opposition, the 
government made him privy councillor, and 
for subsequent services he was successively 
appointed prime serjeant-at-law, alnager, and 
in 1777 chief secretary of state. In 1774 he 
also obtained the provostship of Trinity 
College. In 1785 he accepted a peerage for 
his wife, who accordingly became Baroness 
Donoughmore. His greed of money and place 
won him the title of “ready-money- voter,” and 
it cannot be denied that on more than one 
occasion he stretched his authority and influ- 
ence to further his own and family interests. 

But apart from this he was an able, if an 
unpopular, provost, and a clever and far- 
sighted statesman. Where his private interests 
were not concerned he followed the promptings 
of patriotism and publio spirit He was a 
fearless advocate of independence, of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and of free trade ; and 
one of his last votes was in favour of parliament- 
ary reform. Hutchinson is best known to 
economists as the author of The Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland , a work which originally 
consisted of a series of letters to the lord 
lieutenant, Lord Buckinghamshire. It was 


published anonymously in 1779, but condemned 
to be burnt by the common hangman for its 
seditious doctrines. The advocates of free 
trade, however, gave it high praise. 

The author is at pains to discover the causee 
which had ruined and were still ruining 
Ireland ; and traces it to the selfish, and as he 
endeavours to show, suicidal, policy of the 
English parliament of 1699, which absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of Irish woollen 
manufactures. Hutchinson, very moderately, 
points out that, apart from its injustice, this 
policy was injurious to English interests ; that 
one third of the wealth of Ireland was possessed 
by England, and that she would receive more 
than half the benefit of the woollen trade, and 
even at that price Ireland would obtain some 
prosperity. 

In 1785 he repudiated the accusation of 
playing into the hands of the government, by 
his Letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Mayor of Cork , in which he put the case for 
the Anglo-Irish trade very plainly before his 
constituents. 

He shows that no two countries on the globe 
are more necessary to the happiness and wel- 
fare of each other than these two islands, and 
advocates a noble equality and reciprocity of 
commercial tariffs. 

The following is a list of his writings ; 

The Commercial Restraints of Ireland considered, 
1779, 1780, 8 vo. — A Letter ... to the Mayor 
of Cork on the Subject of the Bill presented by Mr. 
Ordt, on the 15th Aug . 1785, for effectuating the 
Intercourse and Commerce between Great Britain 
and Ireland on . , . Equitable Principles, etc. 
Dublin, 1785, 8vo. — Mr. Hutchinson's Letter to 
his Constituents at Cork , 1786, 8vo. — The Speech 
of ... J. H. II. . . . made in the House of 
Commons on the 86th day of June 1798, on the 
Resolution . . . respecting the Regulations of the 
Treasury Board , Dublin, 1793, 12mo. a. l. 

HUYSERS, Aribn (died in 1806). A Dutch 
merchant and clerk in the service of the (Dutch) 
Company of the East Indies. Besides the 
biography of one of its govemors-general, R. 
de Klerk (Amsterdam, 1787), he published a 
description of their settlements ( Beschryving 
der Oost Indisehe Etahlissementen), Utrecht, 
1789, and reprinted in Amsterdam in 1792. 

[Frederiks en Van den Branden, Biographisch 
Woordenboek, Amsterdam, 1888.] B. ca. 

HYPOTHEC (Scots Law). A lien or right 
existing at law in some particular cases, in favour 
of a creditor, by way of security over property 
of his debtor, while that property continues to 
belong to the debtor and to be in his possession. 
Examples of this are : the landlord’s hypothec 
for rent, over the crop and stock of his tenant 
in a pastoral or agricultural holding, this 
hypothec having now been abolished by the 
Hypothec Abolition Act, 1880, so far as regards 
land exceeding two acres in extent ; his hypotheo 
over household frumiture, etc., in houses, for 
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the rent ; the hypothec of a superior or overlord 
for the last or current feu-duty or annual pay- 
ment to him, this hypothec being over the crop 
and moveable property on the land, and being 
preferred above the landlord's hypothco for Iub 
rent ; the hypothec of seamen over the freight 
and the ship for their wages ; that of the ship- 
owners against the cargo for freight ; that of 
freighters over the ship against the shipowners 
for loss through mismanagement ; and that of 
ship-repairers over the ship for cost of repairs 
in a foreign port. The law-agent’s right of 
retainer of documents until paid is also called, 
in Scotland, his hypothec (see Lien), a. d. 

HYPOTHECA, the right of pledge or mort- 
gage of a thing, constituted by mere agreement 
without any transfer of possession of the thing 
to the creditor. It sometimes means the thing 
thus pledged or mortgaged (see P ion us). 

E. A. W. 

HYPOTHECATION. A general expression 
for all transactions by which some property is 
mortgaged or pledged by way of security for a 
debt. The expression * * letter of hypothecation ” 
is frequently used for the document by which 
goods, the bill of lading relating to which is 
attached to a bill of exchange, are mortgaged 
to the holder of the bill, by way of security for 
the acceptance or payment of the same. As 
such goods have sometimes to be landed or 
re-shipped, and during the time before warrants 
i>r new bills of lading are issued may be in the 
possession of the mortgager or his agent, there 
was a doubt whether the letter of hypotheca- 
tion did not have the effect of a Bill of 
Sale (< q.v .) and ought to be registered accord- 
ingly, but the Bills of Sale Act 1890 has made 
it dear that the registration of such a document 
is unnecessary. E. s. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

(1) The Illustrative Hypothesis, p. 848 ; (2) The Ap- 

S roximate Hypothesis, p. 848; (8) The Tentative 
[ypothesis, p. 849 ; (4) The Explanatory Hypothesis, 
p. 350; (5) The Working Hypothesis, p. 360; (6) 
Relations between the different types of Hypothesis, 
p. 850. 

The word hypothesis is used in science to 
denote any supposition put forward as a pre- 
miss from which deductions are to be drawn. 
Hypotheses, however, differ in their essential 
character according to the purposes for which 
they are constructed and the uses to which 
they are put. Most of these varieties of ap- 
plication are exemplified in the writings of 
political economists. It will be convenient to 
treat the various kinds of hypothesis under 
different heads, and to give examples under 
each head of the ways in which hypothesis has 
been applied in political economy. 

(1) The Illustrative Hypothesis , — Hypotheses 
of the first kind are those used in the exposition 
of complex phenomena. The purpose here is 
primarily didactic ; the writer having in view 
the need of familiarising students with the 


conceptions appropriate to the subject. It ia 
very usual to begin the exposition of any 
branch of econonrio study by describing pheno 
mena of a much simpler character than the 
corresponding phenomena of actual economic 
life. Simple conditions of a definitely assigned 
character are laid down for illustration, without 
any implication that these necessarily accord 
with reality. Such a use of hypothesis may 
be called Illustrative, One of the best examples 
of such hypothesis is that used by Professor 
Nicholson in Money , ch. v. § 3. He begins 
his exposition of general prices by assuming an 
artificially simplified case in which it is supi>osed 
that money consists of oouutcrs only of use to 
effect exchanges, that no exchanges are made 
without the passing of money from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and further, that 
there is a definitely assigned distribution of 
commodities and of money among a given 
number of traders. Hypotheses of a similarly 
illustrative character are used by Mill and 
Bas table in their expositions of the theory of 
international values. They begin by assuming 
that there are but two nations in existence, 
that these nations trade only in two com- 
modities, and that there are no expenses of 
carriage, etc., between tho nations, or other 
items of mutual indebtedness, besides exports 
and imports. We may add that a mathematical 
treatment of the pure theory of exchange 
or of distribution necessarily employs simple 
hypotheses for illustration or exposition, as for 
example in the works of Cournot and Jevona. 
Such instances are too numerous to be recounted. 
Simplifications of this kind, used merely for 
illustration, and not supposed, at least in their 
initial form, to accord completely with facts, are 
necessary for the rigorous exposition of complex 
phenomena. Sometimes indeed a hypothesis 
is propounded which does not profess to answer 
to any possible or probable state of affairs ; as, 
for example, when an investigation is made of 
the consequences that would follow from sup- 
posing that the amount of coin in circulation 
is suddenly doubled or halved, or that all the 
fixed capital of a country is suddenly annihilated. 
The uses of such hypotheses and the limitations 
to which they are subject are very instructively 
treated by Dr. Venn, Empirical Logic, ch. xvi. 
Hypotheses of the illustrative type tend to pass 
over into hypotheses of a somewhat different 
kind, to which we may refer under our second 
head. 

(2) The Approximative Hypothesis . — Hypo- 
theses made primarily with the purpose of 
simplifying exposition are often secondarily 
applied under the supposition that they accord, 
at least approximately or in the long run, with 
the nature of the phenomena to be expounded. 
Indeed the most useful form of the illustrative 
hypothesis is that in which, after beginning the 
exposition with the simplest possible description 
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of conditions, we introduce step by step further 
conditions till it is believed that all the essential 
circumstances of the case are included. Never- 
theless the point of view of the expository 
hypothesis is essentially different from that of 
the hypothesis now to be considered. The 
propounder of the hypothesis now adopts the 
position that it expresses a true tendency ; 
that even if the conclusions derived from it do 
not appear to accord with observation, yet this 
is only because counteracting agencies have 
concealed its operation. We are supposed to 
be dealing, not with fictions, but with abstrac- 
tions. The use of hypotheses of this kind has 
been formally justified by Mill, Cairnes, and 
Bagehot. Undoubtedly the method of hypo- 
thesis in this sense is the most fruitful and 
potent instrument in the hands of the deductive 
economist. In almost all cases, the risk of 
error is eliminated if care is taken to express 
explicitly the precise assumptions employed. 
In this respect the use of a matkematico- analytic 
method has a very marked advantage over 
arithmetical or even diagrammatic expositions ; 
for in the former every assumption must be 
explicitly formulated, while in the latter we 
are liable to introduce unnoticed relations be- 
tween the numbers or joints chosen for illustra- 
tion. An example of errors arising from this 
source is to be found in the treatment by Ricardo 
and Mill of the effect on rent of agricultural 
improvements (Ricardo, Principles , ch. ii. 
5 31 ; Mill, Political Economy, bk. iv. ch. iii. 
§ 4). Hypotheses which profess to represent 
actually operative tendencies, and are therefore 
intended to yield results true approximately 
or iu the long run, are often adopted more or 
less unconsciously. It is in this unconscious 
employment that their main danger lies. For 
in such cases the writers have really believed 
that they were taking into consideration all 
the essential circumstances of the case, and 
that the conclusions deduced could be applied 
in practice to real concrete phenomena. They 
have often passed unawares from the standpoint 
of ex|>osition to that of practical application. 
Hence the use of hypotheses has been sometimes 
too vehemently attacked by opponents of the 
deductive school. We may give a few examples 
of cases in which assumptions have been made 
more or less consciously and applied perhaps 
without sufficient qualification to concrete 
economic facts. Ricardo has been charged 
with assuming in hia theory of value a fixed 
standard of comfort of the labouring population, 
or at least a standard determined independently 
of the play of ordinary economic foroes. Again, 
the same writer and some of his followers have 
tacitly or explicitly assumed perfect mobility of 
capital and labour in their treatment of dis- 
tribution and cost of production in domestio 
trade; while, as regards foreign trade, their 
theory of international values has been based 


on the assumption of the practical irrmobUUy 
of capital and labour as between nation and 
nation. Again, adherents of the wages-fund 
theory have often based their arguments on the 
assumption that “ the amount of wages that 
will be paid in any country in, say, a year, is 
fixed absolutely by the amount of capital existing 
there at the time ” (Marshall, Princ. of Econ, 
2nd ed. p. 573, cp. 5th ed. p. 823). Similarly, 
in maintaining the proposition “Demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour,” Mill in 
one part of his argument assumes that “the 
consumer who hires labour postpones the con- 
sumption of the fruits of that labour to a later 
date than he who with an equivalent portion 
of wealth purchases commodities.” One other 
less important example may be cited from 
Ricardo, who, in discussing the effect on rent 
of agricultural improvements, assumes that the 
demand for corn is absolutely inelastio. As 
regards many hypotheses that are adopted 
either as true or as approximately true in 
application to facts, it should be noticed that 
their logical character is often likely to elude 
the reader. For they are sometimes the sup- 
pressed premisses of an elaborately constructed 
argument, in which the conclusion which pro- 
fesses to be proved is to all intents and purposes 
merely a formal or verbal equivalent of the 
premiss suppressed. 

(3) The Tentative Hypothesis , — Hypotheses 
in either of the above forms, illustrative or 
approximative, are used in the process of deduc- 
tion, in which the course of the exposition is from 
the abstract to the concrete. Hypotheses of an 
apparently opposite type are also used in induc- 
tions from s}>ecific experience or explanations of 
concrete phenomena. Here the starting-point 
is — not some accepted law of nature — but an 
observed fact This leads us to consider a 
third use of hypothesis, where the scientific 
imagination is called into play, to find some 
general formula adopted conjee turally which 
shall connect an empirically observed set of 
occurrences with a known law of nature. Such 
a hypothesis is put forward at first merely 
tentatively, with the clear recognition that it 
requires verification. The best example that 
can be cited of such a tentatively adopted 
hypothesis is the suggestion of Jevons that 
the periodicity of commercial crises might be 
connected with that of the sun-spots. Such a 
suggestion obviously awaited deductive or in- 
ductive verification ; and Jevons has shown 
how, in the course of his investigations, a 
certain amount of verification was gradually 
obtained. This case derives a special interest 
from the fact that Jevons, as a logician, had 
emphasised the necessity for such tentative 
guesses in all inductive inquiry. But it would 
be difficult to find many examples of the induc- 
tive hypothesis in its purely tentative stage, 
because investigators have not as a rule recorded 
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guesses afterwards found not to accord with 
facts. Indeed the tentative hypothesis has 
sather a psychological than a logical interest, 
as indicating the mental process that must bo 
gone through by an individual whose aim is 
the discovery of truth and the enlargement of 
knowledge and insight Nevertheless, it will 
not be irrelevant to remark that workers in the 
field of statistics must have often tentatively 
brought into comparison two sets of phenomena, 
such as variations in the price of com and in 
the marriage rate, with the view of examining 
whether the one set of changes can be so 
harmonised with the other as to suggest causal 
connection. A very similar investigation is 
made by Jevons ( Theory of Political Economy , 
pp. 167-172), where he adopts a conjectural 
formula for expressing the relations between 
the supply and price of wheat in accordance 
with the estimates known as Gregory King’s. 
This formula has since been amended by Mr. 
Wicksteedinthe Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
April 1889. 

(4) The Explanatory Hypothesis . — A hypo- 
thesis which has been put forward at first 
tentatively, with a view to future verification 
or refutation, comes after a time to be adopted 
as an explanatory theory when it has received 
some degree of confirmation. Such a theory 
is spoken of as a hypothesis, because it is not 
affirmed categorically, but is regarded as a pre- 
miss from which conclusions can be deduced 
which coincide with empirically observed facts 
or uniformities. The explanatory hypothesis 
differs from the tentative hypothesis mainly in 
respect to the point of view from which they 
are regarded. The latter indicates a stage in 
the process of discovery , the former is concerned 
with the question of proof. For the explanatory 
hypothesis is a theory regarded as deriving some 
degree of probability from its accordance with 
observations of fact It differs from a law 
guaranteed by stricter induction in being 
avowedly subject to more or less doubt. A 
hypothesis used in explanations falls into one 
or other of two classes. It may be that the 
facts put forward as explanatory are not them- 
selves in dispute, but only their causal connec- 
tion with the phenomena to be explained. Or 
it may be that the facts put forward as explana- 
tory are themselves open to question, though 
it is not denied that if true they would be 
adequate to explain the effect observed. The 
following are a few examples of hypothesis 
used in explanation of economic facts. Malthus, 
observing that the two countries Norway and 
Sweden closely resembled one another in their 
general economic conditions, and yet that the 
average proportional mortality was consider- 
ably higher in Sweden than in Norway, inferred 
that the difference was to be explained by the 
superior force in Norway of preventive checks 
to the increase of population due to certain 


governmental regulations and national senti- 
ment and oustoms. Similarly, the difference in 
the prosperity of two similarly situated countries 
has been often hypothetioally explained as the 
effect of the maintenance of a policy of free 
trade or of protection as the case may be. Or 
again, the fall in the gold-value of silver since 
1874 has been explained as effect of the German 
demonetisation of silver ; and the present de- 
pression in trade as effect of a scarcity of gold. 
In Adam Smith many hy}>othetical explana- 
tions of observed facts are to be found. He, 
for example, suggested that the impossibility 
of separating the different branches of labour 
employed in agriculture is the probable reason 
why improvements in agriculture have not 
always kept pace with improvements in manu- 
facture. He gave numerous hypothetical ex- 
planations of variations in profits, in wages, in 
riches, etc. , gathered from observations extend- 
ing over large ranges of time and place. 

(5) The Working Hypothesis . — The expres- 
sion working hypothesis is in common use, but 
it seems to bear no universally recognised 
meaning beyond what is implied by the word 
hypothesis alone. The word working implies 
that the value attributed to such a hypothesis 
is due to the expectation that true results can 
be deduced from it, though in itself it has no 
claims to be regarded as true or even probable. 
It is adopted, at a particular stage of scientific 
investigation, to assist the mind in realising a 
mass of complex phenomena. In the theory of 
electricity, the hypothesis of one and that of 
two fluids are examples of working hypotheses. 
Similarly, the social contract of Hobbes and 
Rousseau may in the same sense be regarded 
as a convenient fiction which enables us to 
understand some of the aspects of social evolu- 
tion. The working hypothesis, as thus defined, 
is midway between the illustrative and the 
explanatory hypothesis. It is not merely illus- 
trative, since it leads to results that agree with 
experience ; but it can hardly be called ex- 
planatory, since its use does not depend on any 
belief in its truth or even its probability. 

(6) Relations between the different types of 
Hypothesis . — Though we have hitherto been 
concerned to bring out the distinctions between 
different kinds of hypothesis, yet it is equally 
important to point out the mutual connections 
between them and to show how they are to be 
correlated in economic science. The expositoiy 
hypothesis is derived primarily from generally 
accepted and comparatively simple laws of 
nature. It is of value in proportion to the* 
extent to which its results are confirmed by 
facts directly observed and by uniformities 
directly generalised from experience. Con- 
versely, the explanatory hypothesis is derived 
primarily from data of observation ; but it is 
of value in proportion to the degree with which 
it is confirmed by deductive reasoning from 
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acknowledged laws of human, social, or physical 
nature. A complete method, therefore, requires 
that the processes of induction and deduction 
should supplement one another, each serving as 
verification of what is arbitrary or uncertain m 
the other. The hypothesis used in deduction 
keeps as closely as possible to the simple laws 
of human nature known to be actually operative ; 
but, since actual phenomena are due to the 
composition of many concurrent tendencies, we 
can never be sure that all these tendencies have 
been taken into account, or that their compara- 
tive force has been correctly estimated. Similarly 
the hypothesis used in induction keeps as closely 
as possible to the actual facts of economic life 
ascertained by direct obseriration ; but, since 


ICARIA. See Caret, Etienne ; Communism. 

IDDESLEIGH, the Earl of (1818-1887), 
better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, came 
of an old Devonshire family, and was educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He was intended for the 
bar, and in 1841 became private secretary to 
Mr. Gladstone, whose liberal views on finance 
and political economy he imbibed. His general 
political opinions, however, were conservative. 
In 1845 he accepted a permanent post in the 
board of trade, and two years later he became 
legal secretary to the board. During the debates 
on the navigation laws ho published an able 
pamphlet on the subject which convinced the 
Duke of Wellington of the necessity and ex- 
pediency of removing this vestige of the old 
protective system. In 1851 Mr. Northcote suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in the baronetcy, and 
in the following year he rendered signal assist- 
ance to the Prince Consort as one of the secre- 
taries of the great exhibition. His labours at 
this time were so exhausting that his health 
was seriously impaired, and the first symptoms 
of that cardiao weakness which afterwards 
proved fatal were developed. Rest restored 
his health considerably, and his joint labours 
with Sir Charles E. Trevelyan in connection 
with the rej>ort on the civil establishments of 
the crown (1858-54) led eventually to the 
establishment of the civil servioe commission, 
and the throwing open of the civil service 
generally to public competition. 

Sir Stafford Northcote first entered the House 
of Commons in 1855 as conservative member 
for Dudley ; he sat for Stamford from 1858 to 
1866 ; and for North Devon from 1866 until 
1885, when he was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Iddosleigh. In 1858 he was appointed 
financial secretary to the treasury, and when 
Lord Derby's third administration was formed 
in 1866, he became president of the board of 
trade, an office which ho exchanged in the fol- 
lowing year for that of secretary of state for 


no mere generalisation is acceptable unless its 
dependence on fundamental principles of human 
nature has been exhibited, we must verify any 
inductively suggested explanation by showing 
how it may be derived from such fundamental 
principles. The consilience of deductive and 
inductive inferences is thus the ultimate criterion 
by which the value of every sort of hypothesis 
is to be measured. 

[Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political Economy , 
Essay v. — Cairnes, Logical Method of Political 
Economy , passim. — Bagehot, Economic Studies , 
Essays i. ii. — Keynes, Scope and Method of Pol- 
itical Economy, passim, see also Deductive 
Method ; Examples ; Inductive Method.] 

W. B. J. 


India. In 1871 he was nominated by Mi. 
Gladstone one of the special commissioners foi 
the negotiation of the treaty of Washington, 
which had for its principal object the final 
settlement of the Alabama claims. The treaty 
was successfully concluded, and the long and 
bitter controversy between Great Britain and 
the United States finally closed. In 1874 Sir 
Stafford Northcote was appointed chancellor of 
the exchequer, an office for which he was 
eminently fitted. He had already published 
his important work Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy: a Summary of the chief financial 
measures passed between 1842 and 1861 ; with 
a Table of Budgets . In this work — which is 
one of the best efforts of recent times to record 
the effects of taxation, including local taxes — 
the author declared himself a disciple of the 
financial school of Peel and Gladstone. As 
chancellor of the exchequer he upheld the 
doctrines of free trade ; and his financial 
policy included the final extinction of the 
sugar duties, and a slight increase iu the tax 
on tobacco ; the temporary reduction of the 
income tax to twopence in the pound, the 
lowest point it had reached from the first im- 
position of the tax; and the establishment 
and maintenance of an effective sinking fund, 
maintained generally by his successors. While 
out of office, Sir Stafford Northcote acted as 
chairman of an important parliamentary com- 
mittee on the income tax, which his report 
contributed largely to sustain against the 
attacks of its enemies. From 1876 to 1880 
he was leader of the House of Commons, in 
succession to Lord Beaconsfield. Besides being 
called upon to deal with parliamentary obstruc- 
tion as a system, he had to grapple with many 
critical events, including the Russo -Turkish 
war, the Berlin treaty, the Zulu war, the 
Afghan war, etc. From 1880 until 1885 he 
led the conservative opposition, but a more 
robust leadership was desired in certain quarters, 
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And he was ultimately elevated to the House of 
Lords. He became first lord of the treasury in 
Lord Salisbury’s first government, and secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in the second Salis- 
bury administration ; and was chairman of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry (1885-1886). The principles of 
Lord Iddesleigh’s financial policy were thus 
defined by himself in a letter to Sir Reginald 
Welby (1875): — “1. Prudent, but not deli- 
berately under estimates. 2. The habitual 
retention of a substantial surplus. 3. The re- 
tention of the income-tax at a low fixed rate, 
not to be disturbed for anything short of a 
national emergency. 4. The appropriation of 
a fixed annual sum to the charge for debt. 5. 
The avoidance of new taxes. 6. As a corollary, 
the toleration of old ones. Parliament and the 
country ought really to make up their minds 
to deal frankly and courageously with these 
matters, to eschew sensationalism, and to act 
on steady principles.” 

[Twenty Tears of Financial Policy (1842-1861), 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, 1862 . — The Times, Jan. 
13, 1887. — Life, Letters , and Diaries of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, first Earl of Iddesleigh , by Andrew 
Lang, 2 vols., 1890.] o. b. s. 

IDEAL, The Economic. However much an 
economist may protest that political economy 
is a science, not an art, and that it is no busi- 
ness of his to tell people what they ought to 
do, he can scarcely help assuming that both 
they and he have some ideal towards the 
attainment of which a knowledge of political 
economy is expected to assist In English 
political economy this ideal has usually been 
considered to be simply the greatest possible 
creation of wealth. Whether this is a satisfac- 
tory ideal or not depends entirely on the way 
the formula is interpreted. To make it 
satisfactory : 

(1) “Wealth” must mean average or per capita 
wealth. If it be taken to mean simply aggre- 
gate wealth without any regard to the number 
of persons who have to share that aggregate, 
this would make the ideal of economic progress 
“a human ant-hill” (Leroy- Beaulieu, Repartition 
des richesses, p. 126). We no longer believe, 
with Paley, that “in comparing adjoining 
periods in the same country, the collective 
happiness will be nearly in the exact proportion 
of the numbers, that is, twice the number of 
inhabitants will produce double the quantity 
of happiness ” (Moral Philosophy , bk. vi ch. xi.). 
We speak of countries as rich or poor according 
to the wealth enjoyed by each inhabitant, not 
according to the wealth of all inhabitants taken 
oollectively. 

(2) The creation or “production” of wealth 
must not be understood in such a way that it is 
merely equivalent to the accumulation of instru- 
ments of production and means of enjoyment. 
It must mean the creation of income, not the 


creation of oapitaL Accumulation is only 
useful in so far as it increases consumable 
income. Economists of the school of which 
M‘Culloch was the chief representative were apt 
to regard the mere heaping up of goods as an 
end, and men only as the instruments employed 
in effecting this purpose. 

(3) “ Wealth ” must be taken in its original 
sense, in which it means material welfare (op. 
Book of Common Prayer , Prayer for the Queen’s 
Majesty), not in the sense which many defini- 
tions have endeavoured to affix to it, of things 
possessing exchange value. It is a state or 
condition of human beings, not a number of 
objects or even objects and services. If wealth 
were taken merely as things possessing exchange 
value, and were measured by exchange value, the 
ideal of the greatest possible creation of wealth 
would be an extremely unsatisfactory one for 
two reasons, (a) It would be equally nearly ap- 
proached whatever the quantity of painful 
labour expended in producing the wealth ; two 
communities each with an income of £40 per 
head would have to be considered as equally 
near the ideal state even if the one had to 
work twice as hard as the other to procure that 
income, (6) It would be equally nearly ap- 
proached however the wealth was distributed ; 
two communities with equal incomes per head 
would havo to be considered as equally near 
the ideal state, even if in the one the whole 
income was distributed without great inequali- 
ties, while in the other three -fourths of the 
whole went to one man. E. o. 

IDEALIST. Like most words which are 
constantly employed to express praise or blame, 
the word idealist may be said to have lost all 
definite meaning. If we are to speak with 
philosophical accuracy, all changes, great or 
small, good or bad, which are effected by 
human will, are due to idealism. They are 
due to the faculty which enables man to con- 
ceive as possible and desirable a state of things 
different from that which actually exists. In 
this sense everybody is an idealist. But in 
practice it is convenient to reserve that appella- 
tion for persons who possess an imaginative 
faculty beyond the common, especially for those 
who conceive of society and life as dominated 
by some one principle which in the actual world 
can never find perfectly free play. Men of this 
type are undoubtedly the most powerful im- 
pellers, although not the most skilful executants 
of moral, political, and economical changes. 
Their idealism may take the most varied and 
contradictory shapes, and may be wholesome or 
pernicious. The believers in absolutely free 
competition, the believers in all-pervading state 
regulation, the believers in universal suffrage, 
and the believeis in philosophical despotism, 
are alike idealists, although they contradict 
and vilify one another. The value of idealism, 
however will depend on the intellectual and 
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moral endowment of the idealist, and especially 
upon his power of comprehending the actual 
world which he wishes to reform. F. o. M. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
speoies of currency which do not consist of a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convert- 
ible into such things. The principal species 
of ideal money are — I. Money of Account, 
and II. Inconvertible Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was employed by the older banks, 
such as those of Venice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, early European), where the unit 
was in effect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal. Thus at Venice the ducat 
banco was equal to 1 *2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on the advice 
of Sir James Steuart, “an ideal coin was in- 
vented by which ail rupees might be valued’* 
(Sir W. Hunter, Rural Bengal , quoted by Prof. 
Walker, Money, sub voce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Bir James Steuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a definite quantity not of one but of two 
precious metals ( Political Economy , bk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv. — an obscure passage, as to 
the interpretation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved , p. 70 et seq,), 

(3) A still more “ ideal ” money of account 
would be one referring not to two commodities 
enly but to many, a tabular standard based on 
an Index Number (see Index Numbers). As ex- 
plained in the article on that subject, the unit of 
Buoh a currency might ideally be conceived as a 
certain quantity cither of utility or of labour. 

II. Inconvertible paper-money is in one sense 
less “ideal” than money of account, in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an- 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend- 
ing on the quantity of the paper-money and the 
demand for it, does not conform directly to that 
of objects having intrinsic Value (g-v.) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed be regulated so as to be brought into 
conformity with such standards ; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by the 
older economists (e.g, Mill, Pol, Ecoiu, bk. iii. 
“On Inconvertible Currency”), or with the index 
number of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may perhaps be gathered from 
the writers who, during the bank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency/’ or “ideal 
money,” . . . “not formed of substantial 
and therefore variable materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money). Perhaps they did not 
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deserve the unbounded contempt which was 
poured on them by orthodox economists, such 
as Canning (in the Quarterly Review) and Peel 
(speech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
doubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “ nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). F. Y. E. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Napoleon to the philo- 
sophic liberals who kept alive in France the 
ideas of the 18th century, and assailed the im- 
perial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and wrote about 
politics. His experience of the French Revolu- 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system -makers and rhetoricians. It must 
be added that he could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his grandiose but im- 
moral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make France the tyrant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such well-known names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cabanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest with Napoleon in a periodical known as 
the Dtcadc philosophique (see Destutt de 
Tracy)* f g m 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. Contracts infring- 
ing a statutory prohibition, or deemed illegal at 
common law, or considered contrary to public 
policy, cannot be enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best -known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in wdrich the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a wagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts that are 
in fraud of creditors or of the bankruptcy laws 
are not enforceable. A contract is unlawful 
where goods are sold by improper weights or 
measures. 

[Pollock, On Contracts , 7th ed., 1902.] B. s. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children born out of 
wedlock are and remain illegitimate according 
to English law. The rule of the canon law 
which enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the rights of legitimate children 
to their previous issue, and which is applied in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts would recognise children as legitimate 
whose parents at the time of their birth 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
were domiciled in a country in which “ legiti- 
matio per subsequens matrimonium ” is recog- 
nised. Such children could not, however, in 
any case inherit by descent land situate in 
England. *• 
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IMMATERIAL CAPITAL AND IMMA- 
TERIAL WEALTH. Tli© word capital has 
been made, at one time or another, to include 
every concrete good known to economics, many 
material and immaterial objects of desire not 
usually classed as goods, and even abstract con- 
ceptions hardly to be reckoned as objects of 
desire. These classifications are considered 
under Capital ( q.v . ). We have here to con- 
sider the inclusion of immaterial entities under 
capital and wealth. 

The commonest of these is “skill.” Its in- 
clusion under capital has been duo to two 
analogies: (1) Skill is productive, and those 
who emphasise the productivity of capital 
naturally place skill under this head ; (2) skill 
is costly. The expense of training a labourer 
of a specified grade of skill may be determined 
almost as accurately as in the case of a horse. 
In productivity and cost therefore skill is 
closely analogous to capital. 

Against these analogies must be offset certain 
contrasts. (1) Skill, like fertility in soil, is 
not wholly the result of development. The 
cultivated man like the cultivated farm owes 
much in the way of productivity to investment, 
but the element of natural productivity, how- 
ever hard to disentangle, cannot be ignored. 
A more marked contrast consists in the 
disposition of society towards a human creature 
as a commodity. A trained labouror is, in an 
eoonomic sense, comparable to a machine or 
productive commodity having certain qualities 
of value ; but for reasons happily beyond the 
pale of economics, society draws a deep 
distinction between the two (see Wages). 
This distinction is artificial, but its profound 
importance cannot be doubted. Skill therefore 
resembles capital in being productive and 
costly ; it differs from it in standing in a 
different relation to exchange and in many 
other respects. Convenience is the only just 
criterion for determining our classification. 

The question therefore arises, What is usage 
on this point ? It seems plain that when men 
apply the term “capital” to skill they do so in 
a purely metaphorical way, and that few things 
are more deeply contrasted in men’s minds 
than labour and capital. The majority of 
prominent economists are also opposed to 
the inclusion of labour under capital. This 
inclusion causes economic questions to be 
regarded from an absolutely wrong stand- 
point, a habit which leads men to speak of 
dear labour in the same way in which they 
speak of dear coal. To make the similarity 
between these the basis of classification is 
certain to make men forget that from the 
social standpoint these are phenomena of 
exactly opposite significance. 

Finally, we have to ask whether skill can be 
properly called immaterial Good-will, patents, 
and guaranteed industrial privileges generally 


are often reckoned as immaterial capital. 
When a business pays an income greater than 
normal interest on its invested capital, it 
acquires an additional value known as good- 
will, and roughly equal to the capital which 
would produce an equal sum at normal rates. 
In the case of many companies this is covered 
by an issue of stock. This stock, which be- 
comes indistinguishable from the original issues, 
merely capitalises this extra dividoiid-earning 
power of the business. The sale of good-will 
is but a clumsier mode of transfer. Good-will, 
etc., may properly be called individual capital, 
but there is no propriety in calling it immaterial 
unless the latter term is extended to all stocks, 
mortgages, etc. These have more properly 
been called representative goods or capital, i.e, 
mere titles to the ownership of other goods 
material or otherwise. 

[ Schiiffle, A usscMiessciide HandeLsverh&ltnism 
and Bfihm-Bawerk, Rechi und Verkaltnisse .] 

We have still to consider a quite different 
theory. Some economists have maintained 
that capital docs not cousist of goods but 
of a quality corresponding to an immaterial 
essence contained in those goods. Thus 
M‘Leod speaks of capital as “ purchasing 
power” or “circulating power,” and adds that 
it “does not represent commodities in any way 
whatever.” Kiihnast calls it “a complex of 
productive, material values.” More explicit is 
J. B. Clark, who distinguishes between “capital 
goods,” t.e. goods employed for acquisition or 
production, and “capital ... a permanent 
fund of productive wealth, expressible in 
money, but not embodied in money,” He 
adds : “ There is a long list of assertions that 
are true of capital goods, and that directly 
contradict the truth, if they are made concern- 
ing true capital, or & permanent productive 
fund.” It will be observed that he does not 
claim that capital is immaterial, and Kiihnast 
speaks of it os “a complex of productive, 
material values,” but it seems necessary to 
make capital immaterial if we are to distin- 
guish it from goods. Otherwise the distinction 
vanishes or reduces itself to a mere difference 
in point of view. The last is probably Clark's 
meaning. 

The first question is as before one of usage. 
Clark finds the double concept in popular and 
scientific use but unconsciously confused. 
Men recognise capital as a permanent fund 
expressed in money, while they recognise 
capital goods as constantly consumed and 
replaced. The distinction, however, is not 
certain. Men estimate capital in money, 
though it is composed of concrete goods, 
because heterogeneous goods have no other faot 
in common than value. When for other 
purposes people enumerate the items of their 
capital in a more exact way, this does not 
imply that they are talking of a different 
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thing. Noi does the fact that capital is 
spoken of as i>ennaiient, while goods are 
known to be transient, imply anything more 
fundamental A herdsman, who buys and sells 
cattle continually, may say that he keeps a 
herd of a hundred cattle without implying 
anything else by the term herd than the 
shifting aggregate of cattle in his possession. 
A merchant who speaks of his stock would be 
surprised to learn that he is talking about 
something else than the goods in his shop. 

The question whether there is utility in such 
a distinction if established is not easy to discuss. 
It has found no clear expression in popular 
s])eech, and few economists have used it It is 
not clear that any important economic truth is 
dependent upon it or cleared up by it, though 
such a judgment may be premature. If 
unnecessary, a distinction so subtle Bhould 
certainly be abandoned in the interest of 
simplicity. While it is important to recognise 
the constant consumption and replacement of 
capital on the one hand and its position as 
an aggregate permanency on the other, it is 
not clear that a redefinition of capital is 
desirable to that end. 

[All important works on economics contain 
discussions of Capital. See especially Mill, 
Principles , vol. i. bk. i. ch. iv. — Sidgwick, 
Principles of Pol. Econ bk. i. ch. v., 3rd ed. 
1901. — Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i. 
bk. ii. ch. iv., 5th erl. 1907. — Jevons, Theory of 
Pol . Econ., ch. vii, 2nd ed. 1879. — Walker, 
Political Economy » pt. ii. ch. iii. 1883. By far 
the best general survey of the field of literature 
on this subject is found in Bohm-Bawerk, Kapitol 
und Kapitalzins, admirably translated by Smart.] 

H. H. P. 

IMMATERIAL RIGHTS (see Incorporeal 
Property). 

IMMEUBI.ES (Fr.) One of the two classes 
into which property is divided in France. The 
other 1 b meibles. Those terms correspond in a 
measure to realty and personalty in England. 
The words immovables and movables do not 
app'/y strictly, as there are numerous exceptions 
on both hands. Properties are immeubles by 
reason of their nature, or the purpose for which 
they are intended, or on account of the subject- 
matter with which they are placed in relation 
(Civil Code, art 517). The first category 
comprises land, houses, buildings, crops un- 
gathered, etc. ; the second includes animals 
attached to the farm, straw and manure, the 
inmates of rabbit-warrens, pigeon -cots, bee- 
hives and fish-ponds, implements and utensils 
for working farms and factories, etc. ; the third, 
usufructs, right of way and other servitudes on 
immeubles. Art 528 of the Civil Code classes 
as meubles by their nature properties that may 
be moved from one place to another, either 
by their own action, such as animals, or by 
extraneous force, like inanimate objects ; thus 
•hips are, by art 581 of the Civil Code, and 


art 190 of the Commercial Code, declared to 
be meubles, they may however be mortgaged 
under laws of 1874 and 1885, contrary to the 
provisions of art. 2119 of the Civil Code, which 
states that no right over meubles can be acquired 
by a hypothbque (mortgage) of propeity remain- 
ing in the debtor’s possession. The procedure 
for the execution of judicial seizures differs for 
the two classes of property. T. l. 

IMMIGRATION. The early history of 
immigration corresponds to that of Colonies 
and Emigration, and reference is made to 
those articles. By immigration is meant that 
movement by which persons, on their own 
responsibility, seek settlement in new countries 
with the intention of becoming permanent 
residents there. There is also temporary im- 
migration, as of Italians into France during 
the harvest season, of French Canadians into the 
United States during the building season ; but 
these movements are of local importance and 
cannot be treated generally. Permanent im- 
migration, on the other hand, is a demographic 
and economic phenomenon of great importance 
to new countries such as the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and the 
republics of South America. 

Immigration differs from colonisation inas 
much as the immigrants do not form a new 
community themselves, but are projected, so 
to speak, into a state and social organisation 
already formed, where they undergo a process 
of absorption and assimilation. When the new 
country is an independent one (e.g. the United 
States), all political and to a large extent social 
connection with the country of emigration is 
broken off. And even where the emigrant 
seeks a colony of his native country, many of 
these colonies are in modern times so nearly 
autonomous that the political and economic 
influence is much the same as if he had changed 
his allegiance. 

The importance of immigration lies in two 
directions — namely, in the effect upon the happi- 
ness and well-being of the immigrant himself, 
and in its effect upon the community which 
receives him. In the history of immigration 
there have doubtless been frequent abuses, 
many cases where the immigrant has been 
deceived by false representations, or has made 
a mistake, so that he has found himself worse 
off abroad than he was at home. In many 
cases he has been unable to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the new life, and has either returned 
home a sadder man or been overwhelmed by 
adversity. But in the great majority of cases 
the immigrants have prospered and attained a 
position of comfort which they would never 
have reached at home. A more difficult ques- 
tion is the influence of immigration upon the 
countries which receive the immigrants. In 
the early history of new countries, additions to 
the labour-force have always been welcomed as 
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so much aid in the great contest with nature in- 
volved in opening up and settling waste tracts of 
land, and in carrying on the general work of 
improvement. Later on, questions arise as to 
the quantity and quality of the immigration, 
whether it can be readily assimilated, and 
whether its character is such as to change the 
type of civilisation already established. This is 
the modern immigration problem. It can best 
be studied by tho experience of the United States 
of America, where immigration lias been going 
on for the longest time and on the greatest 
scale (see art. on Emigration). 

Statistics of Immigration to the United States. 
— Prior to 1820 there was no official record of 
immigration, but it is estimated that the total 
number of immigrants from the close of the 
revolutionary war to 1820 was 250,000. Prior 
to 1856 the records indicate the arrivals of 
alien passengers only, but it is estimated that 
98 per cent of these were immigrants. The 
general course of the movement is shown by 
the following table : 


Immigration by Decades. 


Decade. 

Immigration. 

1820-29 . 

128,502 

1830-39 . 

538,381 

1,427,337 

2,747,897 

1840-49 . 

1850-59 . 

1860-69 . 

2,123,219 

1870-79 . 

2,742,137 

1880-89 . 

5,248,568 

1890-99 . 

3,694,294 

1900-10 . 

8,202,388 

1910-19 . 

6,347,380 

Total . 

33,200,103 


In the total number who entered the United 
States during the hundred years between 1820 
and 1919 the principal countries are represented 
as follows : 


Country. 

Immigrants. 


Number. 

Per cent. 

British Isles 


24*6 

Germany . 

5,494,539 

16*5 

Italy 


12*4 

Austria-Hungary 

4,068,448 

12*3 

Russia 

3,311,406 

2,134,414 

10*0 

Scandinavia 

6*4 

France . 


1*6 

China 

288,398 

'9 

Japan 

229,030 

•7 

All others 

4,843,647 

14*6 

Total . 

33,200,103 



The proportion from the different countries 


has varied. From 1821 to 1860 inclusive, over 
ono-half of the whole immigration was from 
England and Ireland, the greater portion from 
Ireland. During 1861-70, 1881-90, 1905-14, 
the proportions were as follows : 


Country. 

1861-1870. 

1881-1800. 

1905-1014. 


Ter cent. 

Per cent. 

Ter cent. 

England 

24*54 

12*53 

| 9-54 

Ireland .... 

18*82 

12*40 

Germany 

34*02 

27*70 

8-82 

Austria-Hungary . 

*84 

6*74 

23*24 

Norway and Sweden . 

4*72 

10*84 

4*061 

Russia and Poland 

*20 

5 05 

19*08® 

Italy .... 

*51 

6 86 

21*75 


i Includes Denmark. 2 Includes Finland. 


Sex . — During the decade 1905-14, 68*1 
per cent of tho immigrants were males and 81*9 
per cent were females. 

In years of heavy immigration the proportion 
of males is very high ; when immigration is 
checked it falls. Thus in 1907, a year in 
which more than one and a quarter million 
immigrants landed in the United States, the 
males were nearly three- fourths (72*4 per cent) 
of the arrivals. In the following year immigra- 
tion decreased by more than 500,000, and the 
proportion of males among arrivals was less 
than two- thirds (64*8 per cent). Males are 
less bound to their homes than females and 
more influenced by economic changes. A new 
current of immigration ordinarily contains a 
very large proportion of males ; an old and 
well-established current a smaller proportion. 

Age . — Of the immigrants arming in the 
United States during the 10 years from 1881 to 
1 890, 21 *4 per cent were under 15 years of age, 
68 T }>or cent were from 15 to 40 years, and 
10 6 j>er cent were over 40 years of age. 


Country. 

Under 16 
years. 

From 16 to 
40 years. 

Over 40 
years. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Germany . 

26 '6 

62*2 

11*2 

Ireland 

14*1 

78*6 

7*3 

England . 

23*5 

65*2 

11*3 

Sweden & Norway 

18*3 

73*0 

8*7 

Italy 

15*3 

69*2 

15*5 

Russia 

24*7 

65*9 

9*4 

Austria 

22*1 

66 8 

11*6 

Scotland . 

24*2 

65*2 

10*6 

Hungary . 

14*7 

74*9 

10*4 


Occupation . — The statistics show that only 
10 *35 per cent of the immigrants belong to tho 
professional and skilled artisan classes. The 
remainder are unskilled labourers, women, 
children, or without occupation. 

Cam W8.~~ Immigration varies considerably 
from year to year. Commercial distress in 
Europe drives immigrants to America, as after 
the Irish famine of 1846, and the German dearth 
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of 1853. Bad times in the United States dis- 
oourage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 the immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the financial panic of 1873, after which the 
number sank steadily down to 1878, when it was 
only 138,469. In 1882 it rose to 788,992, 
and, after lower figures, to 857,046 in 1903, 
and to 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest number 
hitherto. Aside from this general economic 
influence, there are two forces in constant opera- 
tion which tend to keep up a regular stream of 
immigration. The first of these is the com- 
munication between immigrants and their 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaint- 
ances to follow them, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are remitted in order to pay the ex- 
pense. The custom of the steamship companies 
in selling prepaid tickets greatly facilitates and 
encourages these efforts. This attraetive force 
remains constant from year to year, although of 
oourse it is more active in good times when 
money is plentiful and places can be found for 
the new arrivals. A second powerful force in 
modern times is the activity of the great steam- 
ship companies. Enormous steamships sailing 
regularly every week must be filled. Competi- 
tion is very keen, and hence each company has 
thousands of agents scattered through Europe 
for the purpose of inducing emigration, and 
thousands of agents scattered through America, 
selling prepaid tickets on commission. There 
is thus an artificial stimulation to immigration, 
inasmuch as the opportunity is given to all sorts 
of persons and the way made easy. In former 
times it required considerable energy and some 
money for a man to emigrate. At the present 
time it’ requires but little money and less 
energy. At various periods foreign govern- 
ments, especially local authorities, have assisted 
criminals, paupers, and other undesirable per- 
sons to emigrate, but this has now generally 
eeased owing to protests from the Bide of the 
oonntries receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have Bought to 
attract immigrants either by paying their 
passage or by giving them land and the means of 
settling ; but this has generally ceased as the 
need for labour has become less pressing. The 
movement at the present time, therefore, is a 
purely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
the one hand, on the interests of transportation 
companies and, on the other hand, upon the 
supposed ecouomio interests of the individual 
Immigrant. It differs, therefore, from the move- 
ment of the 18th century, in which religious, 
political, and patriotic motives were more or 
less involved, and is to be treated principally 
from the economic standpoint. Immigration to 
the United States was affected by the panio of 
1893 and the war of 1914-18. For the four 
years 1891-1894, and for the eight years 1912- 
1919 the figures are as follows ; 


fear ending 
June 30. 

1891 . . 560,319 

1892 . . 623,084 

1893 . . 502,917 

1894 . . 314,467 

1912 . . 838,172 

1918 . . 1,197,892 


Year ending 
June 80. 

1914 . . 1,218,480 

1015 . . 826,700 

1916 . • 298,826 

1917 . . 295,408 

1918 . . 110,618 

1919 . . 141,132 


Such being the facts in regard to immigration 
we go on to inquire its effect on the population 
and economic condition of the United States. 

Effect on Population . — It would seem that 
immigration must increase population by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as the majority of the immigrants are in the 
most productive ages of manhood and woman- 
hood, the natural increase of the population 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
the United States there is no national registra- 
tion of births and deaths, w T e cannot determine 
what proportion of the present population is 
due to immigration since 1S20. The census 
of 1900 returned 26,198,939 persons, or 34*5 
per cent of the population, who were either 
foreign born or who had one or both parents 
foreign born, and that of 1910 returned 
32,243,382, or 35*0 per cent of the population, 
who were either foreign -born whites or who 
were native whites with one or both of their 
parents foreign born. This represents approxi- 
mately the population of foreign descent for 
two generations. But the immigrants of the 
earlier years are now represented by grand- 
children or by great-grandchildren — that is, by 
the third and fourth generation, so that the 
above figure is entirely inadequate. If we 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5f millions, we should 
have the number 31,948,939 as representing 
the portion of the population in 1900 due to 
immigration. A similar result is reached by 
taking the annual immigration since 1820, and 
applying to it the rate of natural increase for 
the whole population. We have no means of 
knowing, it is true, whether the rate of natural 
Increase is the same for the foreign born as for 
the native born. It is probably greater, so that 
our result will be a minimum. Such a calcula- 
tion gives us for 1900 about 32,000,000 
descendants of immigrants, and 36,000,000 
descendants of the white colonists. 

It is sometimes said that the pressure of im- 
migration has retarded the natural increase of 
the native population, so that the immigrants 
have simply taken the places which would other- 
wise have been filled by native-born Americans. 
The decreasing size of the American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics upon this point. The census of 
Massachusetts (1885) showed indeed that the 
foreign-born women had a larger number of 
children than the native-born, but that there 
was a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to be that while immigra- 
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tion is not a clear gain to the population, yet it 
acts as a powerful stimulus. 

A move important result of immigration has 
been to introduce into the population of the 
United States great ethnical groups which are 
separated from each other by origin, language, 
and by diverse loyalties. The population of 
the United States consists now of the four 
groups shown in the following table : 

Population of the United States according to 
colour, birthplace , and parentage, 1910. 


Total population 
Native White, native 

91,972,266 

10000% 

parents 

49,488,575 

53*81% 

Coloured population . 

10,240,309 

H-13% 

Foreign White . 

Native White, foreign 

13,345,545 

1 4*51% 

parents 

18,897,837 

1 

20*55% 


We have here four different elements entering 
into the population of the United States. The 
native Americans, that is, the native whites 
whose parents are native born, number a little 
over one- half of the total population. Upon 
this native American element is imposed three 
elements different either in race, or in birthplace, 
or in parentage. The first is the coloured, 1113 
per cent of the total population, composed 
principally of negroes. The second element, 
14*51 per cent, is composed of white persons 
born abroad, that is, the survivors of the immi- 
grants. This is the element by which the 
foreign influence on the institutions and people 
of the United States is exercised. The third 
element consists of native white persona whose 
parents, one or both, were foreign born. They 
may be called the second generation of the 
immigrants. It is evident that there may be, 
and probably is, an important difference between 
these last two classes. The native-born whites 
of foreign parentage are not to be regarded 
entirely as foreigners. Born in America, edu- 
cated in the public schools, learning the English 
language, they have been subjected to the 
assimilating influence of American life. These 
assimilating influences are principally inter- 
marriage, the exercise of political rights, common 
school education, and social intercourse with the 
native Americans. It is an important fact that 
in most of the states the second generation of 
the immigrants is already more numerous than 
the first. This indicates that the assimilating 
influences have a good field in which to work. 
On the other hand, there are also indications 
that the assimilating influences have thus far 
been effective. For otherwise we should cer- 
tainly find great differences in language, customs, 
and laws in different portions of the United 
States, due to the different elements introduced 
into the population by immigration. The 
United States would seem to offer in this respect 
a unique opportunity to study the question of 


the mixture of races or of nationalities. This, 
however, i9 a complicated sociological study 
into which we oannot enter here. 

Economic Effects . — There is no doubt that 
the rapid development of the material resources 
of the United States has been greatly aided by 
immigration. It has furnished the labour-force 
necessary for the arduous task of opening up a 
new country, building railways, digging canals, 
exploiting mines, starting factories, and found- 
ing cities. In 1880 nearly 10 per cent of 
all the persons engaged in agriculture, 25 per 
cent of those in trade and transportation, and 
nearly one- third of those employed in manu- 
facturing, mechanical, and mining industries, 
were of foreign birth. The domestic servants 
were for the most part females of Irish, German, 
or Swedish birth. The ordinary craftsmen, 
such as bakers, butchers, blacksmiths, coopers, 
masons, plasterers, etc., were largely immigrants 
or their descendants. The same is true of the 
employees in cotton, woollen, iron and steel, 
leather and other factories. A curious fact is 
that while the immigrants are, upon their arrival, 
mostly common labourers or agricultural 
Insurers, yet only 23*32 per cent were found 
employed in agriculture, while 34*89 p^er cent 
were employed in mechanical, manufacturing, 
and mining industiy. Doubtless great numbers 
were employed in the merely mechanical 
branches of these industries, but the figures 
show that the unskilled labourer can b8 readily 
trained to factory work. 

A corresponding fact is that while the immi- 
grants are for the most pjart from the rural 
districts of Europe, they congregate after 
arrival in the larger cities. In 1900, 49*5 
p>er cent of the foreign bom were found in cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and over. This move- 
ment is due partly to the ignorance, inertia, 
and poverty of many of the immigrants, which 
retain them in the cities of the east where they 
land, instead of pushing them forward to the 
unoccupied lands of the west ; and partly to the 
modern preference for city rather than country 
life. It has important economic influenoe both 
for the immigrants and the country receiving 
them. It means a change of occupation and 
social environment for the immigrant, and an 
intensification of the movement towards cities 
which is one of the characteristics of modem 
civilisation. This movement in America has 
been accelerated by immigration. 

Many attempts have been made to measure 
the direct economic gain to a countiy by 
immigration. There are two items to be con- 
sidered ; first, the money or capital which the 
immigrants bring with them ; seoond, the 
economic value of the immigrants themselves 
The amount of money brought by the immi- 
grants to the United States is not large. Fat 
152,360 immigrants landing at the port of 
New York during the first six months of 1892, 
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it was returned as $20.09 ( £4 ) per caput . This 
is offset by the large amounts of money sent 
back to Europe by the immigrants to aid and 
support their friends or to assist them to 
emigrate. It has also been suggested that the 
amount of wealth brought by the immigrants 
is much less than the per caput wealth of the 
people of the United States, estimated at 
$1000.00 (£200), so that the average well- 
being is not increased. 

The real economic gain to the United States 
by immigration consists in the value of tho 
full - grown labour supplied to it by the 
countries of Europe. Various attempts have 
been made to estimate this in money. One 
way is to consider every full-grown immigrant 
as worth to the United States the cost of his 
bringing up to the age of fifteen. Estimating 
that at $1000 (say £200), the 315,054 immi- 
grants in 1890 between the ages of fifteen and j 
forty would represent an enormous sum, 
$315,054,000. A second method or estimating 
the economic value of the immigrant is to 
capitalise his future earnings over and above 
his future cost of subsistence, according to his 
probable after-life. This sum will represent 
the amount of wealth he may be expected to 
add to the community before he dies. Dr. 
Wm. Farr estimated the net future value of 
immigrants from Great Britain on this plan as 
£175 per caput. The money value of an 
annual immigration of 500,000 souls would be 
$437,000,000 (say £87,400,000). In fact, as 
wages are higher, and cost of living not pro- 
portionately greater in the States, the real 
gain would be considerably more. 

All these attempts to put a money value 
on the economic gain by immigration are 
fallacious. An immigrant is worth the cost of 
bringing him up only if he becomes an honest, 
industrious, able-bodied labourer. If be is 
vicious, idle, or infirm, then he is only a 
care and a burden to the community that 
receives him. So, also, there is no real 
capitalised value of his future earnings unless 
there is a demand for his labour. Immigration 
is of economio value to a country if the immi- 
grants can be usefully employed. That is not 
a matter for statistical computation, but for 
general observation. The considerations which 
are of importance from this point of view are 
a% follows : 

(a) The need of unskilled labour in the new 
countries is much less pressing than it was 
forty years ago. This is due partly to the 
increase of population, partly to the employ- 
ment of machinery on a grand scale, and partly 
to the fact that the most productive lands 
have been oocupied. We have the same com- 
plaints in regard to lack of employment in new 
countries as in old. The tendency of the 
immigrants to congregate in large cities instead 
of spreading over the country makes the con- 
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gestion of labour still more acute. Immigra- 
tion has passed beyond its first phase, where 
any and every sort of labour force was welcome 
for the purpose of opening up the country. A 
sign of this is seen in the general cessation ol 
governmental efforts to stimulate immigration, 
and the indifference, not to say hostility, with 
which continued immigration is viewed. 

(6) The immigration of criminals, paupers, 
persons diseased in mind or body, and persons 
unable to support themselves, is a direct eco- 
nomic and social detriment to the community. 
Since 1882 such persons have been refused ad- 
mittance to the United States, and, when 
rejected, the steamship companies that brought 
them have been obliged to carry them back. 
Statistics for the United States show that the 
burden of public and private charity has been 
greatly increased by the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of immigrants of all classes. No law 
of international comity is violated by the 
refusal to receive these unfortunates. They 
should be taken care of at home. 

(c) Immigration sometimes increases the 
competition in the labour market, and thus 
lowers wages. It is often denounced by labour 
organisations on this account. One case is 
particularly aggravating, viz. when the em- 
ployers import foreign labourers to take the 
place of their men who are on a strike. This 
renders all organisation of labour futile. The 
law of 1885 in the United States, commonly 
called the Labour Contract law, forbids the 
entrance of persons who are already under 
contract to labour there. But it is extremely 
difficult to prove the existence of such a con- 
tract. Outside of this particular case it does 
not appear that the ordinary competition due 
to immigration is felt by the labouring class in 
a new country where that competition is on 
the same plane of living. 

(d) Immigration of masses of men accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of living than pre- 
vails in the new country may have a disastrous 
effect on the economio well-being of the com- 
munity. An example of this is the Chinese 
immigration into the States (practically pro- 
hibited in 1882). The Chinese are industrious 
and thrifty, but they live in a way impossible 
for the American workmen to imitate. They 
never assimilate with the Americans or adopt 
western civilisation. Besides the social danger 
arising from the presence of such an alien 
element in a new country, there is the economio 
danger lest the standard of living of the whole 
labouring class should be brought down to 
their level. Some of the recent immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe raises the 
same question. 

Restriction of Immigration . — Legislation in 
the United States has attempted to meet 
the dangers noted under the lost three heads. 
The aot of 1882 mentioned above has been 
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supplemented by the act of 1893, which pro- 
vides for the exclusion of idiots and insane 
persons, paupers or persons likely to become a 
public charge, or suffering from a loathsome 
or dangerous contagious disease, conviots, 
polygamists, and contract labourers. The 
number excluded under the former aots was in 
1890, 535, in 1891, 1026, and in 1892, 3732. 
The contract - labour law of 1885 excludes 
persons ooming under contract to labour. The 
Chinese exclusion policy adopted in 1882 was 
made more severe by the act of 18S8, and by 
the Geary Act of 1892, compelling the registra- 
tion of Chinese on pain of deportation. The 
latter act has not been enforced. Thero 1ms 
also been, recently, considerable feeling against 
Japanese immigration. 

Future Policy in regard to Immigration , — 
There is no doubt of the political right of a 
country to restrict or prohibit the immigration 
of persons whom it considers undesirable. 
During mediaeval times such restrictions were 
universal. They fell into disuse owing to the 
increased facilities of communication between 
countries and the modern spirit of individual 
liberty. But a state must be sovereign in its 
own territory, and hence must have the right 
to exclude persons whose presence it regards 
as detrimental to its civilisation. In fact, we 
may say that this is the highest duty of a 
state, viz. to preserve its standard of civilisa- 
tion. International comity demands that 
trade and travel should not be unnecessarily 
embarrassed, and that prohibitions should be 
directed against individuals as such and not 
against nationalities or races, unless the race as 
a whole proves incapable of assimilation. 
Numerous political and social effects are con- 
nected with immigration which prevent its 
being treated simply as an economic question. 
In a democratic country like the United States 
rapid immigration and easy methods of natural- 
isation throw political power into the hands of 
the immigrants, who are often ignorant, un- 
accustomed to the exercise of political rights, 
and sometimes venal. The foreign-born males 
of twenty-one years of ago and over constitute 
23*78 per cent of all the males of that age. 
In some of the western states and in many 
cities they constitute more than one-half. The 
social effects are felt in the abnormal number 
of the foreign-born in the poor-houses, asylums, 
hospitals, and prisons. Their participation in 
crime is not so disproportioned to their number 
if we take into consideration that the immi- 
grants are mostly adults. These social effects 
influence legislation, and in the future the 
restrictive policy will be more or less severe 
according as the pressure of immigration is 
more or less keenly felt by the labouring class, 
and increase of crime and pauperism, outbreaks 
of anarchism and other social evils, are attrib- 
uted by publio sentiment to immigration. 


Other Countries , — In the British oolonies th« 
question of immigration seems to be in almost 
the same stage as in the United States, only 
the movement has been smaller and the evils 
loss felt. In Australia we find the same 
prohibition on Chinese immigration, and the 
same jealousy of the working-classes in regard 
to competition in the labour market. The 
countries of South America welcome immigrants 
more gladly, but many complaints are heard of 
the way in which they are troated. 

[Besides the Bibliography in Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, Emigration and Immigration , New York 
and London, 1890, the following recent publica- 
tions may be mentioned : Quarterly Reports of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics , Treasury 
Department (No. 2, 1892-93), Washington, 1893 
— Report of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalisation, Washington, 1892. — Corre- 
spondence relating to Chinese Immigration into the 
Australian Colonies , Pari. Return, 1888. — In- 
dagini sulla Emigrazione I tali ana all ’ Estero t 
Roma, 1890. — Rossi, Del Patronato degli Emi- 
grant t, Roma, 1893. — Philippovich, “Die Vereinig- 
ten Staaten uud die Europ&ische Auswandenwg,” 
in Braun’s Archiv far Soziatcgcsctzgebung, etc., 
vol. vi. No. 2, Berlin, 1893. — Report by Burnett 
and Sch loss on Immigration into America.] 

R. M-8. ; W. F. W. 

IMMORAL CONTRACT. See Illegal 
Contract. 

IMMOVABLES. By “ immovables ” is prim- 
arily meant Buch things as lands and buildings 
that cannot be moved. The term is used in s 
secondary meaning as including rights over 
immovable things. “The only natural classi 
flcation of the objects of enjoyment,” says Sir 
Henry Maine ( Ancient Law, London, 1861, p. 
273), “ the only classification which corresponds 
with an essential difference in the subject- 
matter, is that which divides them into mov- 
ables and immovables.” 

[As regards the historical development of the 
distinction, see Maine's Ancient Law; as to the 
importance of the distinction in modtrn law. 
see Foote’s Private International Jurisprudence, 
3rd ed. 1904.] J. E. c. M. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WASTE. A tenant 
for life of an estate — unless expressly declared 
to be “not impeachable for waste” — is not 
allowed to do any act, such as cutting down 
trees or opening mines, that would injure the 
inheritance. Such acts are called waste ($>e 
Waste], and the tenant is said to be liable or 
impeachable for waste. 

[Goodeve’s Heal Property t London, 1891.] 

j. k. a m. 

IMPERIAL. Russian gold coin of the v&lne 
of fifteen roubles. Weight, 199*1 grains ; fine- 
ness, 900. Value (English standard)£l ill :8*79 ( 
(French standard) 40 francs. Half-imperials 
were of the same fineness, and of proportionate 
weight. Prior to 1886 the half-imperial was 
916*6 fine and weighed 101 grains, ir. x. A. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Imports and 
exports are correlative terms ; they denote the 
organio constituents of that which is known 
as commerce. Early opinion looked favourably 
on exports* regarding them as signs of success- 
ful trad. 3. 

In 1776 Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations ; in 1788 the first reference in par- 
liament was made to that work ; in the same 
year the younger Pitt became prime minister 
of England. This period may fairly be taken 
as the starting-point of the modern history of 
European trade. The closing years of the 
18th century and opening years of the 19th 
saw almost universal war amongst civilised 
peoples ; and the war was accompanied by 
extraordinary efforts to restrict and regulate 
the trade of the belligerents. It has been 
said that in the later years of the war 
Napoleon’s chief object was to strike a fatal 
blow at English trade. The Berlin decree of 
1807, and the counter-moves which it called 
forth, were evidence of the mischief he did to 
all (see Continental System). For thirty 
years, from 1785 to 1815, the trade of Europe 
was subjected to the double disturbance arising 
from constant war and from unreasoning inter- 
ference of all descriptions. The next thirty 
years (1815-1846) represent a period of rest, 
and, as far at least as England was concerned, 
a period of transition. The remaining years 
of the century to our own time exhibit free- 
trade England dealing with a world mainly, 
almost universally, protectionist, and expanding 
her commerce to a degree of which the trade- 
reformers never dreamed. 

A review of foreign legislation during this 
century shows that in varying degrees protec- 
tion, sometimes contracting even to prohibi- 
tion, has everywhere ruled abroad. Commercial 
treaties and the most favoured nation clause 
have been a palliative, but have not checked 
the inveterate evil. The establishment of the 
German Zollveiiein in 1883 is a leading event 
in the period, but had little effect on external 
trade. The United States of America started 
the theory of absolute commercial independence 
as early as 1789 ; their consequent efforts at 
protection have not been uniform ; they rose 
to their greatest height (before the recent Act) 
in the tariffs of 1824-28. In 1833 (the Clay 
tariff), and again in 1846 (the Walker tariff), 
opposite tendencies prevailed, but since 1860 
there has been a gradual tightening of the cords. 

The commercial history of Great Britain has 
been more interesting for this period than that 
of any other country. The closing years of 
the 18th century contained the germs of many 
changes. In 1784 England had parted defin- 
itely with her great oolonies in the New 
World, and in 1788 she laid the foundations 
of Australia. About the same time Ireland 
was admitted to something like commercial 


equality ; in 1801 came the union. In 1804 
England obtained a lasting footing in South 
Africa. The East Indian empire was being 
gradually built up throughout the period ; 
the Company’s East Indian trade being thrown 
open in 1813, and its China monopoly coming 
to an end in 1833. Again in 1785 Arkwright's 
patent was thrown open, and the use of 
machinery began to spread in the woollen and 
cotton manufactures. But till past 1820 the 
national life was weighted with commercial 
restrictions. “ Everything conceivable was 
taxed/’ says Rogers. Smuggling was ram- 
pant ; the tariff and excise laws were “all but 
universally disregarded." In 1825 through 
Huhkisson (i q.v .) the first indications of a 
change came, and the theory of a close colonial 
trade was broken down. The repeal of the corn 
laws in 1846, and the freeing of the tariff 
in 1861, w'ere the final scenes in the com- 
mercial emancipation. 

The commercial history of the British colonies 
is more recent. Canada and most of the Aus- 
tralian colonies have tended more and more 
towards protection. In most of the other 
colonies the customs tariffs have been suffici- 
ently heavy to operate as some check to trade, 
but they remain revenue tariffs nevertheless. 
The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 gave 
a special impulse to the trade of those colonies 
(see Colonies). 

It would have been interesting to compare 
the gross value of the trade of the world at the 
end of the 18th century with its value at the 
present time, but the apparent impossibility 
of obtaining satisfactory statistics of exports 
and imports, even of the leading European 
countries, at so early a date has prevented this 
attempt. For Great Britain fairly trustworthy 
figures exist, and the same is true of the 
United States, and we therefore give tables 
illustrating the development of the trade of these 
two leading commercial powers of the world. 
It is clear that any development of the trade 
of a single great commercial power is an index 
of a general development of some magnitude ; 
as an increase of imports by that power postu- 
lates an increase of the exporting power of 
other parts of the world and vice versa . And 
in the case of Great Britain it can be shown 
that her trade has always been widely distrib- 
uted, and that its growth represents a corre- 
sponding development of many countries. 

At the beginning of the century, Pitt, in the 
House of Commons, in the course of his resolu- 
tions of the 28th July 1801, dealing with the 
public debt, stated the inorease in the exports 
and imports of Great Britain as follows : 


Average of six year* to 1784 
„ „ 1798 

For the one year 1799 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£11,690,829 

18,086,890 

29,946,808 

£8,816,600 

14,771,040 

24,084,000 
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The following table corrects these figures and 
shows the growth of tho foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom since Pitt’s time. 


Year. 

Imports. 

| Exports. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Trade per 
Head. 


£ 

£ 


£ 8, (1. 

1786 

26,500,000 

27,000,000 

13,500,000 

4 0 0 

1800 

! 53,250,000 

62,000,000 

15,000,000 

7 0 0 

1815 

43,000,000 

64,000,000 

19,000,000 

5 12 C 

1830 

68,000,000 

45,000,000 

24,000,000 

4 6 0 

1845 

88,000,000 

68,000,000 

27,000,000 

5 15 0 

1860 

210,530,873 

164,521,851 

28,900,000 

13 0 0 

1875 

878,939,577 

281,612,828 

82,700,000 

20 0 0 

1890 

420,691,997 

328,252,118 

37,800,000 

U> 16 3 

1913 

768,734,739 ! 

: 634,820,826 

45,700,000 

28 6 2 


The figures of the earlier years, viz. from 
1786 to 1845, are, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to give some idea of the actual 
value of exports and imports for those periods. 
The principles of the calculation are briefly 
indicated in the last paragraph of this article ; 
it is enough to say here that the amounts have 
been calculated with great care and verified in 
different ways from the most authentic records. 
The trade between Ireland and Great Britain 
in 1786, 1800, and 1815 has been excluded, 
and the foreign trade of Ireland added ; so that 
those years are on the same basis as the later 
ones. For figures which can only be approximate 
we purposely adopt round numbers. 

The table justifies the following conclusions — 
(1) In the first period, when invention was 
giving an impulse to industry, the exports and 
total foreign trade nearly doubled in amount 
and gave an increase of 75 per cent per head 
of population. 

J 2) The volume of foreign trade was practi- 
y stationary for the first thirty years of the 
century, but the amount of exports and imports 
fluctuated greatly as compared with each other. 

(3) The turn for the better was coincident 
with free trade, and since 1845 the expansion of 
foreign trade has been continuous. The trade per 
head in 1860 was two and a quarter times as 
great as it was in 1845. It was more than half 
as large again in 1875. Since 1875, judging by 
the board of trade statistics, the average of the 
annual imports and exports per head of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom has, apart from an 
occasional drop, been fairly steady at £1 9 or £20. 

( 4 ) Imports have, as a rule, largely exceeded 
exports; the only year in which the exports 
materially exceeded imports being the year 
of Waterloo, and this fact agrees remarkably 
with the statement made by Macgregor that 
we paid our subsidies to the continent in 
that war in the goods of British origin for 
which, in spite of embargoes, there was such 
a demand on the continent The theory of the 
excess of imports will be found fully treated in 
the artiole on Commerce. 

That the trade of the United Kingdom has 
always been so diversified and widely ramified 
that its growth is a fair index of expansion 


in other parts of the world may be gathered 
from an inspection of the tables of trade with 
different foreign countries. For the trade of 
the present day there are the board of trade 
abstracts. But the same tale is told by an ex- 
amination of old parliamentary returns. In 
1786, for instance, the following countries parti- 
cipated as follows in English trade : 

Germany-total trade with England . £1,763,952 

Holland „ „ . 1,842,057 

Russia „ „ . 1,717,604 

United States „ „ . 2,443,574 

and there was a large trade with our own posses* 
sions in Asia and the West Indies. A century 
later, in 1890, the total trade with the countries 
above mentioned, which we place here merely 
for comparison, was as follows : 

Germany— total trade with England £66,580,612 
Holland „ „ . 46,245,007 

Russia „ „ . 82,507,022 

United 8tates „ „ . 148,628,861 

The comparison of such figures indicates the 
general growth of trade in the world. 

The following figures exhibit the growth of 
the imports and exports of the United States. 



8-50 aver, of Syrs. 


' $107,141,519 110132,086,000 I 
160,331,562 i 150,563,652 


327,835,846 

432,678,600 

666,066,641 

703,558,886 


860.518.736 

551.644.737 
883,229,800 
814,880,892 


721,046,44211,261,662,286 
:1, 313, 561, 000 j 1,801,545,000 


Mr. Farquhar (JEconom, and Industr. Delusions , 
1892) has stated that the total exports in 180(5 
and 1807 exceeded $100,000,000, that this 
sum was not surpassed till 1834, and that 
the amount per head of exported merchandise 
only, excluding specie, rose from $5j in 1821 
to more than $13^ in 1890, having been as high 
as $17^ per caput. This in spite of the unwise 
commercial policy which Mr. Farquhar seeks to 
expose. But steady as the progress of trade per 
head had been, it did little more than double 
itself between 1840 and 1880, whereas in that 
period British foreign trade was nearly quad- 
rupled. The external trade of the States has 
received an enormous impulse from the disloca- 
tion of European trade during the great war : 
its figures for 1916-20 are abnormal : and the 
bearing on world trad© only in ]>art ascertained. 

As a further indication of the growth of trade 
in the world, the appended table shows the 
exports and imports of seven chief European 
countries up to 1890 during forty years ; and 
the addition of those of Mexico, Brazil, and 
Chili gives sufficient indication of the develop- 
ment in Central and South America, to which 
so much European capital has of late yearn 
flowed. As far as possible bullion and specie 
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are omitted, but not for Holland, Spain, or the 
American States ; it is impossible to obtain 
complete uniformity either of years or method : 
but the average results of the table are sufficient. 


Imposts. 



1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Austria 

16,016,620 

23.083.040 

sa.moot 

50,112,500 

50.900,000 


Belgium 

16.600.000 

89,850,000 


98,464,000 

127,526.400 


Frauce 

46,300,260 

106,290.526 

111, 259, 72C 

196.300.6M) 

176,932,000 


Germany 

27,537.292 

no.return 

no return, 

no return 

292,234.500 


Holland 

24,000,000 

88.393,000! 

49.300.00C 

60,000,000 

108,812.500 


Russia 

16.000.000 

25,900,000 

45.500.00C 

65,000,000 

34,678,666 


Spain 

0,882,493 

17.500,000 

19.000.00C 

15.500.000 

87,645,517 


Mexico 

no return 

8.000,000 

4.695.60C 

6,000,000' 

7,230,000 


Brazil 

7, tOO, 000 

13,200,000 

19.000.00C 

25,000,000 

23,342,000 


Chili 

2,800,000 

4,990,000 

5,2OO,O0C 

4,550,000 

8,850,000 



Exports. 



1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Frauce 

Germany 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain j 

Mexico 1 
Briull | 
Chill 

£ I £ 

12,387.886! 25.680,308 
16.000,000 35.712,500 
65.188,500 125,920,000 

26.857.000 no return 
19.687.786 32,603.000 

20.700.000 27,667,000 
4,975, OOOj 11.838,520 

no return] 2,125,000 
6,826,7771 13.700.000j 
2,457,260) 5, 650.000! 

£ 

32.950.000 

49.000. 000 
114,406,280 
no return 

42.200.000 

48.978.000 

12.000. 000 

4,827,000 

22.500.000 
6,000.000 

£ 

56.350.000 

85.500.000 
196,024,560 
no return 

44.500.000 
68,000,000 

17.500.000 

6,000.000 

80.900.000 
8.500,000 

£ 

64.280.000 
117,926,073 

150.120.000 

246.935.000 
90.627.666 

! 68.680.868 
37,510,396 

9,615,300 

26.500.000 
10,000,000 


The figures in the above table given under 
each year are usually the meau of two or more 
years around the year of the decade. It has 
been impossible, owing to imperfections in all 
the returns, to take the same years for each 
decade, or for all the countries in any one 
decade ; but the variations are not material. 
The sterling amounts are mostly taken from 
Board of Trade returns. 

It will be observed that the volume of ex- 
ports in all these countries increased at an 
even faster rate than those of England. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 in this country exports 
rather more than doubled themselves, and 
between 1860 and 1890 they again did the 
same. But in the latter period those of 
Belgium and Spain were trebled, those of 
Holland rose to four and a half times their 
former amount ; and the other countries selected 
except France increased their output as fast as 
our own country. Germany in the whole period 
increased its exports ninefold. The growth of 
the imports is in much the same proportion. 
There was no marked change in the figures of 
the above table during the next twenty years. 
The deductions remain broadly the same. So 
that without going into the rate of growth 
per head of population in each oountry, allow- 
ing for incorrectness of figures and divergence 
of method in returns, it may safely he interred 
that everywhere increase of trade has been con- 
siderable. And this increase appears to have 
been hitherto largely independent of the trade 
policy of each particular country. 

The changes produced by the great war 
must he viewed as abnormal. 


We shall now come hack to Great Britain 
and examine the growth of its trade with its 
own colonies during a century past, and then 
compare its colonial trade with its foreign trade, 
as some considerable questions are centred in 
that comparison. 

The following tables show the trade of the 
United Kingdom with the rest of the empire at 
three periods. In 1 81 5 the germs of our colonial 
empire as it now exists had been established. For 
1855 careful returns are avail able.in regard to 
the colonies ; and the new trade policy of Great 
Britain was well settled. With these years we 
compare the trade of 1910. 


From 


Channel Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

North American! 

Colonies / 
West Indies and 
Guiana 

British Honduras 
Australasia 
Indian Empire 
.Straits Settle- 
ments 
Ceylon 
Hong* Kong 
Mauritius 
Cape and Natal 
West Africa And ) 
Gold Coast i 
Other Possessions 


Totals 


Imports into United Kingdom. 


1815 

1855 

19101 

£ 

97,595 
} 199,587 

£ 

244,601 

70,621 

201,075 

£ 

1,593,646 

82,268 

29,468 

368,873 

4,693,065 

26,973,229 

1 8,527,019 
nil 

] f 

5,470,212 
492,781 
4,500,200 
j 12,608,732 

8,136,221 

110,438 

59,518,955 

42,851,568 

J'8,042,292'! 

141,479 

825.045 

615,738 
1,474,251 
no figures 
1,723,807 
949,640 

11,590,176 

6,983,832 

643,690 

656,022 

9,830,124 


283,780 

4,560,780 


8,823 

8,127,199 

17,701,890 

83,S91,726 

! 170,687,616 


Exports from United Kingdom. 


To 


Channel Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

North American ) 
Colonies f 
West Indies and 
Guiana 

British Honduras 
Australasia 
Indian Empire 
Straits Settle- 
ments 
Ceylon 
Hong-Kong 
Mauritius 
Cape and Natal 
West Africa and 
Gold Coast J 
Other Possessions 

Totals 


1815 

1855 

1910 1 * 

£ 

828,681 

1,201,142 

967,647 

£ 

601,122 

906,185 

702,818 

£ 

1,623,782 

656,830 

984,286 

8,461,742 

8,089,170 

28,646,151 

1 7,225,807 
40,519 

1 

1,982,061 

178,521 

7,221,625 

10,858,475 

8,774,056 

117,619 

40,475,175 

47,082,815 

•2,891,416*! 

210,654 

691,299 
825,897 
no figures 
817,945 
886,750 

4,245,751 

2,465,289 

8,884,005 

688,686 

20,087,215 

128,188 

881,868 

6,692,091 


69,964 

2,897,601 

16,430,496 

27,668,2851157,455,254, 


The figures for 1815 in this return should be 
somewhat, but not a great deal, higher, as it 
has been impossible to ascertain and add to 
them the separate trade of Ireland in that 


1 Excluding Bullion and Specie. 
a Including Foreign and Colonial Produoa, 
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year with the British colonies ; the total, how* 
ever, would probably not exceed £17,000,000. 
Both imports and exports came near to doubling 
themselves between 1816 and 1865, while the 
imports and the exports increased more than 
five- fold between 1S55 and 1910. The increase 
of the total trade has been remarkable : in the 
case of the Australasian colonies it has sprang 
from £40, 000 to a value ofnearly£100,000,000; 
in the case of South Africa the exports of the 
United Kiqgdom have increased over ninety- 
fold, although the imports have increased in a 
much smaller ratio. The increased figures for 
South and West Africa are in part due to 
transfers — in the former case through the con- 
quest of the Boer republics. One striking fact 
i9 not of course brought out by the table : 
within the last fifteen years the trade with 
several of the colonies, notably Canada, has 
doubled ; with Natal it has almost trebled. 
Another point of interest is that in 1815 the 
West Indian trade is seen to be the greater 
part of the whole ; it is now but one-fiftieth 
of the aggregate, Australasia taking the first 
place, with India closely following. 

We may now turn to the trade of the United 
Kingdom in 1910 with various foreign countries. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

Trade. 1 

United States 

S. Amer. Republics 
Germany & Colonies 
France & Colonies . 
Holland & Colonies 
Russia . 

Belgium . . . 

Sweden & Norway . 1 
Spain & Canary 
Islands 

Italy 

Other Places . 

Total . 

£ 

119,974,618 

60,215,880 

41,412,215 

53,710,529 

43.471,605 

43,338,584 

32,490,182 

18,050,858 

15,249,994 

3,760,377 

75,944,566 

£ 

62,181,866 

49,822,589 

55,340,364 

36,503,672 

22,134,137 

21,220,727! 

21,077,348 

12,822,764 

6,897,109 

14,468,350 

74,721,617 

£ 

182,166,504 

110,038,469 

96,752,579 

90,214,201 

65,605,742 

64,559,311 

53,567,530 

30,373,622 

22,147,103 

18,228,727 

150,660,183 

507,619,4081376,690,563 

884,309,971 


The table has been so arranged as to show 
the order of magnitude of our total trade with 
the United States of America and the chief 
European countries ; and one thing which is 
obvious on the face of the two last returns 
is that the foreign trade of England is far 
more valuable at the present time than the 
trade with the British empire. 8 It is well to 
lay stress on this fact at a moment when Great 
Britain is ofton exhorted to let one trade 
perish so long as she holds the other. The 
imports from the United States alone are equal 
to 70 per cent of those from our colonies and 
India ; though the latter are nearly thrice as 
good customers for our exports as the States. 
In the European countries enumerated we find 
a market at least as valuable as that of our 
own possessions. The sum total of our foreign 
trade is not so very far from three times as 

1 Exclusive of bullion and Rpecie 
» The conditions in 1892. 


great as that of our colonial trade. Yet if we 
compare the trade per head of population in 
each case, the comparison is immeasurably in 
favour of our own possessions. Against this in 
turn we must remember tlio heavy debts which 
our colonies have contracted on the London 
market. In any case the figures are a sufficient 
warning as to the inevitable derangement which 
would result from hasty tampering with the 
course of our trade. 

We proceed to give some idea of the total 
trade of the world, and the rate of exports per 
head in each country, the figures for 1910 hold- 
ing good for the period prior to the Avar. 


Country. 

Pop. in 1 
Mill- | 
ions. | 

I m ports. 1 

Exports. 1 

Exports 
per head 
of Pop. 

Bamim Emfirk — 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ *. d. 

United Kingdom. 

45*216 

678,258,000 

534.146,000 

11 16 3» 

British India . 

314iiSft 

190, 982.0t ‘0 

149,102,000 

0 9 5 

Aden . 

*045 

3,644,000 

3,003,000 

66 14 7 

Straits Settle- 





inenU (im-lud- 





lug Lab nan) . 

*713 

42,522,000 

87,822,000 

53 0 11 

Ovlyn , , , 

4*109 

10,901.000 

11.105.U00 

2 14 0 

Mauritius . 

*374 

2,503.000 

2,474,000 

0 12 8 

Seychelles . 

*0 22 

98.000 

150,000 

8 16 0 

Australian Com- 





mo u wealth 

4'449 

60,014.000 

74.491,000 

16 14 10 

New Zeeland 

1-008 

17.052.Ou0 

22.180,000 

22 0 1 

Tunitory of F.»pnu 

•4 

120,000 

101,000 

25 5 0 

Fiji 

*139 

870,000 

1,009,000 

7 5 * 

Falkland Islands. 

•008 

94,000 

300.000 

15410 0 

Union of South 





Africa (Cape 





Colony, Natal, 





Orange V. State. 





the Transvaal, 





lihrxlesla, etc,). 

8-3C1 

40,106,000 

55,430,000 

8 12 7 

N'yasaland Pro- 





teclorate . 

*970 

231,000 

190,000 

0 8 11 

Uganda I To tec- 





to rate 

3-303 

549,000 

340,000 

0 1 11 

East Africa Pro- 





tectorate . 

2*295 

1,000,000 

983,000 

0 8 3 

Somaliland Pro- 





tec to rate . 

*303 

207,000 

247,000 

0 16 4 

St. Helena . 

•oon 

34.000 

9,000 

3 0 0 

West Africa 

18 ww 

11,030.000 

9,787.000 

0 10 4 

Canada 

7-08*2 

06.826,000 

61,090.000 

8 16 6 

Newfoundland . 

*241 

2.632.000 

2.431,000 

10 1 10 

West Indies. 

l’«79 

8,882,000 

8.331.000 

4 16 6 

Bermuda . 

*010 

517,000 

107,000 

5 19 7 

British Honduras 

*040 

580,000 

462,000 

12 1 0 

British Guiana . 

*296 

1,652,000 

1,722,000 

5 18 0 

Malta . . . 

•228 

2,356.000 

863,000 

8 16 7 

Cyprus. . . 

*273 

588,000 

851,000 

2 8 10 



1, 104,816.000 

878,824,000 


Afghanistan • . 

5*000 

696.000! 

845.000 

0 3 5 

Argentina , 

8106 

60.551,000 1 

79.470,000 

15 10 10 

Austria-Hungary . 

45-405 

114,430,000 i 

96,619,000 

2 S 7 

Belgium . 

7*45*2 

240,023.000 

904,004,000 

27 7 5 

Congo Free State. 

15-000 

1,139.000; 

8.020.000 

0 4 0 

Bolivia . 

1746 

2.955,000 

3.600.000 

2 1 10 

Brazil . . . 

17371 

56.532,000 1 

75.486.000 

4 8 10 

Bulgaria . • 

4-036 

6,417,000 

4,457.000 

1 2 1 

Chile 

3254 

19,666.000 

22,843.000 

8 17 2 

China . • 

433-553 

55.884.000 

46,596,000 

0 2 1 

Colombia . 

4‘303 

2.112,000 

3,103.000 

0 14 5 

Costa Rica . 

•302 

1,252,000 

1.517,000 

4 8 7 

Cub* . . . 

2-150 

19,848.000 

28,807,000 

13 8 8 

Denmark • • 

2 673 

40,280,000 

83,782,000 

12 14 0 

Colonies • . 

121 

408,000 

226.000 

1 17 t 

Ecuador . • . 

1 272 

1,870,000 

3,001,000 

2 7 2 

Egypt . 

11-287 

22,809.000 

20.765.000 

2 7 3 

France . • , 

39 252 

314,272.000 

299,292,000 

7 12 5 

Algiers . . 

6-2;« 

20,414.000 

15,845,000 

2 19 7 

Tunis . 

1-804 

4.921.000 

8,786,000 

2 1 7 

Other French Pos- 





sessions 

34-022 

90,592,000 

23,024.000 

0 13 t 

German Empire . 

64-003 

448,607.000 

352,697,000 

8 8 7 

German Posses- 





sions . . 

14546 

8.812,000 

8.845,000 

0 8 0 

Greece 

2-632 

5,496,000 

4,057.000 

1 10 10 

Guatemala . . 

1-642 

1,050.000 

2,016,000 

1 0 4 



1,470,766,000 

1.339,001,000 

: i 


I Figures fur United Kingdom and in most oases for the Colonies 
for 1910. For Foreign Countries, the nearest available. 

* Exclusive of bullion aud specie, and ol foreign merchandise 
transhipped under bond. 
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Pop. 



Exports 

Country. 

Mill- 

ion*. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

per head 
ol Pop. 



£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 



1.470.766.000 

1.339,001.000 


Haiti . . . 

3030 


456,000 

0 4 4 

Honduras . . 

-wo 

332,000 

495,000 

0 19 10 

Italy 

32475 

125,228,000 

76,839,000 

2 7 2 

Italian Depend' 





•iicioa 

•850 

548,000 

277,000 

0 6 4 

Japan and Formosa 

52'706 

41.526,000 

44,486,000 

0 16 10 

Ortr Boa Poescs- 





•Iona . 

12-960 

3,606,000 

1,625.000 

0 2 6 

Liberia . 

2100 

193,000 

180,000 

0 1 10 

Mexico . 

13-607 

15,979,000 

23,691,000 

1 14 7 

Montenegro . 

■250 

281,000 

56,000 

0 4 6 

Morocco . 

4-580 

8,787,000 

2,128,000 

0 9 2 

Netherlands . 

5104 

259,009,000 

204,062 ,000 

39 19 7 

Dutch K. Indies . 
Dutch Ouincaand 

37717 

20,934,000 

39,140,000 

1 0 7 

Curafoa . 

•135 

820,000 

573,000 

4 4 10 

Nepaul . 

5-000 

203.000 

549, OCX) 

0 2 2. 

Nicaragua 

-ft 

692,000 

730,0<>l 

1 4 2 

Norway . . . 

224 

21.479,000 

14,685,00) 

6 11 0 

Oman 

•5 

554.000 

276.000 

0 11 0 

(Panama . 

•45 

1.751,000 

300,000 

0 13 4 

‘Paraguay. 

•533 

757,000 

1,027,000 

1 18 4 

! Persia 

9-5 

7, 1ft). 000 

i 6.273,000 

0 13 2 

Peru 

2661 

6,37»,DU0 

6,479,000 

2 i 4 

! Portugal . 
j Portuguese Foe- 
session# . 

5-018 

19,415.000 

11,811,000 

2 7 0 

0 10 4 

9551 

4,048.000 

8,023,000 

■Rout uati i.i 

5-957 

! I6.W2.000 

15,177.000 

2 11 0 

•UitMia, Biltorln, A 1 j 
! Finland . / 

160 095 

/ 96,336,000 
\ 14,640,000 

105,371.000 

9,720,000 

jo 14 0 

'Salvador . 

1116 1 

! 749,000 

722,000 

0 12 10 

!San Domingo . 

*610 

885.000 

1,623.000 

2 13 2 

Benria . 

2*688 

2,941,00* 

8,719,000 

1 7 7 

jHlatn 

3*306 j 

6,279,000 

7,756,000 

2 6 10 

.Spain 

16-608 | 

39,806.000 

38,512,000 

2 1 5 

•Sweden . 

5*136 I 

S3. 1 03,000 

26,779,000 

5 4 2 

'Switzerland 

3-815 ! 

103, 383,000 

84,985,000 

23 12 7 

Turkey . 

24-6)4 

25,717,000 

15,086,000 

6 1 7 

Crete . 

-310 

HW.000 

531,000 

1 14 2 

United States . 

76-OI6 ! 

£273.317,000 

846.461,000 

4 110 

U.8. X. Possessions 

9-709 

19.7iK),000 

27,805.000 

2 17 4 

Uruguay . 

1-043 

7.539.000 , 

8,895,000 

8 O 10 

Venezuela 

2*075 

2.004,000 

3,289,000 

1 11 7 



2,648,935,000 '2.475,055,000 

1 



The materials at command do not admit of 


this table being perfect. There is a large 
balance of trade done in the world which is 
>iowhere recorded. Many of the figures are 
rough averages. The conversion from foreign 
currencies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying methods in which returns are compiled 
is another difficulty. The case of transit trade 
is yet another, for the same goods may appear 
under two or three countries. Further, bullion 
and sjK*cie are omitted in some of the returns, 
but as a rule are included. It has been im- 
possible to reduce the returns to a fixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910 ; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more than 
half that amount, or 534 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imports on the 
whole exceed the exports, particularly in the 
case of the British Empire. All those imports 
must be somewhere in the other column 
of the return as exports, but by the time 
they appear as imports their money-value has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 
charges. 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the different populations, 


we have confined ourselves to the rate pei 
head of exports. 

In order to show the trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
the transit trade and the movements of 
bullion and specie have been omitted in its 
case, as stated in the note to the table. 
This omission of the transit trade explains 
why the exports of the United Kingdom 
appear as about £12 per head, while those 
of Aden and the Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 and £53. The Nether- 
lands also and Belgium are influenced by 
the same cause, and appear as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively per head 
of the inhabitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot be taken by themselves as indicating 
the prosperity of a country ; but where they 
are very small, as in the case of Turkey 
and China, they no doubt reflect the extent 
of the trade of the country with the rest of 
the world. 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our subject ; we 
have used values as the most convenient form 
of indicating the wealth involved ; comparative 
value of trade being some index also of com- 
parative volume ; although, when we have to 
do with specific deductions from these figures 
there are many cases in which the quantities of 
commodities and their prices must be examined 
with care. 

Professor F. W. Taussig, in his work on the 
Principles of Economics (New York, 1911, vol. L 
p. 449), explains the influence of international 
trade. He reminds us that 'while it “is carried 
on in terms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the end the same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proxiniately it means 
sales for money.” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, which is of no little importance, though 
it cannot here be dealt with at length. The 
economic lesson of tables of exports and 
imports — their teaching as to the life and 
occupation of the people — is one of the most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must be 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex- 
ported. We find in the case of Great Britain 
a complete change in the nature of its trade 
during the period under review in this article. 
Until some years later than 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the 18th 
century she was developing manufactures at 
home, and her mercantile marine was bringing 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonies. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade -returns 
presents the picture of a country all but exclu- 
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*irely dependent for lier food supply on foreign 
nations : and exporting her manufactures to 
every part of the habitable globe. Carrying 
this economic examination of the returns to 
those of the colonies, we are struck by the 
capacity of the British empire to depend 
entirely on itself in case of need ; distance, 
however, being the great difficulty in the way 
of a realisation of this imperial independence. 
No other country in the world, save Holland, 
stands in anything like the same position as 
to the imports of the necessaries of life ; but 
the colonial empire of Holland, important as 
it is, is entirely different in character from 
that of the United Kingdom. If we turn to 
the table of the world’s trade and treat it 
similarly, we shall be able to classify the coun- 
tries of the world according to their production 
of the necessaries of life, of luxuries, of raw 
materials, of manufactured goods ; .and the 
classification will obviously form a basis for a 
further sociological examination of the condi- 
tion of each people. 

Another point which may be illustrated by 
figures of exports and imports is the effect of 
war on the interchange between nations. War 
may act in two ways : in checking production 
and in diverting the course of trade. A great 
foiling off in exports and imports, or a sudden 
development of trade with a particular country, 
may equally be the result of a state of hostil- 
ities. The trade of the United Kingdom in 
1815 and 1855, and the years around these 
points — the trade of the United States in 
1860 and onwards — that of France in 1869- 
1872, all illustrate the principle. 

It remains to consider briefly the value of 
the available figures representing the trade 
of various countries. In the length of time 
for which even approximately accurate figures 
can be obtained. Great Britain is far ahead of 
other countries. Probably the United States 
come next, although we have had great diffi- 
culty in tracing any figures at all in the early 
part of the last century. It is a matter of 
serious doubt how far any set of figures repre- 
sents what it professes to represent ; thus the 
statement of the trade of the world above 
given is in the broadest sense provisional, for 
there are scarcely any countries which make 
their returns on the same basis. Even the 
British possessions vary from one another and 
from the correct system of calculation ; they 
are not even always bona-fide. In 1883 a 
witness before an in ter- departmental committee 
on the subject of the statistical returns of the 
British empire admitted that it was at one 
rime a practice in the colony which he repre- 
sented to cook the returns, so as to accord 
with the theory that exports should exceed 
imports. The divergence between official and 
real values in the figures of British trade prior 
to 1854 we have already mentioned (see also 


Declared and Real ValdesV The offioial 
figures up to that date were founded on valua- 
tions of products settled in 1694 ; these 
valuations probably held good well into the 
18th century ; but towards the close of it 
they had got very far out, and official reports 
began to recognise this. The inspector-general 
of imports and exports, after making his offioial 
return, would add a computation of the real 
values. For the adjustment of the imports 
we have to rely upon general inference from 
those computations, and upon the fact that in 
1854, when the new system was introduced, 
the real value was found to exceed the official 
value by 22$ per cent. In regard to the 
valuation of exports material for adjustment 
came in during 1798 ; from which date the 
declared value of British produce exported is 
found side by side with the official value ; 
exceeding it by 68 per cent in the first year, 
and by a diminishing percentage until 1820, 
when the divergence went the other way, and 
official value rose from 5 per cent in excess to 
about 150 per cent at the date when the 
fictitious official value was finally discarded. 
It is obvious that any argument based on the 
official figures was misleading ; and we have 
therefore in this article used all the material 
at command in adjusting the figures and 
checking the adjustment, until we obtained 
figures which, as nearly as it can ever be done, 
represented the course of the trade of Great 
Britain prior to 1854. It will, however, be 
many years before general correctness can be 
obtained and we can hope to have from every 
country exports calculated at their value at 
the port of shipment, and imports representing 
the value as exports plus the value of the 
freight, insurance, etc., while transit trade is 
carefully eliminated from importation for con- 
sumption. The variant practice as to bullion 
and specie also needs correction. The separation 
of these oommodities from merchandise is usual 
in modern statistics and is adopted by the board 
of trade ; it is due to some sort of recognition 
that they are often in the nature of a transit 
trade ; but the analysis is very imperfect and 
probably as often wrong as right. 

[There is no single work on the study of exports 
and imports which can be referred to. Sir R. 
Giffen’s essay on the use of import and export 
statistics, published in the second series of hit 
Essays on Finance, is quite the best summary of 
the theory of the matter. — In Marshall's Statistics 
qf the British Empire, 1800-1833, there is a 
useful introduction to the tables of exports and 
imports, vitiated by the old fallacy as to official 
values . — First Report of the Commissioners qf 
Customs and Appendices (1857). — The Board of 
Trade annual Statistical Abstracts of the trade of 
(1) the United Kingdom, and (2) the British 
possessions. — The similar abstracts of the trade 
of foreign countries from 1830 to 1860. — Various 
valuable returns laid before parliaments- The 
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Statesman* t Year-Book and A nnuaire de la 
Statistique summarise the returns published by 
foreign countries. — The Consular Reports pub- 
lished annually for Parliament give more detailed 
but partial information as to foreign countries. — 
Macpberaon’s Annals of British Commerce, passim. 
— Pitkin, Statistics of the United States , New 
York , 1817. — Porter’s Progress of the Nation , 
3847, § iii. ch. ix. — M'Culloch, Account of the 
British Empire, vol. ii. pt iii. ch. v. — Li6t, 
System of National Economy (translated, 1885). 
— S. Bourne, Trade Population and Food, 1880, 
chs. i., ii., iii., viii., ix., xL See also Commbrcb 
and Balance op Trade.] c. a. h. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

Histnnr of Import Duties, p. 307 ; Incidence of, p. 360 ; 
Specific v. ad valorem, p. 869 ; Amount of Duty, p. 369. 

History of Import Duties . — A reference to 
the article on Exports, Duties on, will show 
that duties on imports, though now so much 
the more important, were instituted later in 
time, at any rate in England, than export 
duties. At first the two were not thought of 
as distinct forms of taxation : both were merely 
an impost on the trader. The custom called 
Scavage, which we find, in the reign of Henry 
III., levied on all sorts of merchandise brought 
from beyond seas, was akin to an import duty, 
and the Pels age on wine was practically one 
taken in kind. But the first real import duties 
date from 1304, under the name of parva 
custuma: they were levied on foreign mer- 
chants only, and in addition to other existing 
duties, as follows : 

Wine, per dolium 2s. 

General merchandise, 8d. in the £1 ad valorem . 

On 20th August 1309 these duties were 
suspended with a view to seeing whether 
consumers would gain in the price ; but on 
2nd August 1310 they were re-imposed, as “no 
advantage had ensued either to the king or 
people.” The duty on wine came to be called 
tunnagc, and the ad valorem duty poundage (see 
Tunkagb and Poundage) ; and these under 
the name of Subsidy became a regular part of 
the financial system of England. In 1548 the 
duty on wine was 3s. (except for Rhenish), and 
the poundage 12d. in the £1, or 5 per cent 

The progenitor of the modern tariff rose in 
the shape of the Book of Rates at a compara- 
tively early period. This book, issued at first 
by the sole authority of the crown, enumerated 
the values which were to be assigned to different 
articles for the purposes of calculating the ad 
valorem duty just referred to. 44 These values 
were probably in the earliest instances the 
current prices of the articles imported.” One of 
these rate-books was “imprinted in 1545." The 
principle of assessment was laid down ten years 
later (1555) as 44 to underrate the most necessary 
commodities that came into the realm, to draw 
them hither, and to overrate the superfluous 
commodities inwards to drive them away.” 


James I. was not satisfied with this principle, 
and declared that everything required to be 
rated higher. He levied a new imposition in 
addition to the subsidy, thereby complicating 
the form in which duties were received, and in 
many cases doubling the revenue which parlia- 
ment had intended him to derive. This gave 
rise in 1642 to the issue of a rate-book by the 
Houses of Parliament only. The book issued in 
1662 enumerated 1139 articles inwards, and 
212 outwards (see Enumerated Commodities). 

In the ensuing century it became a growing 
practice to impose fresh import duties by special 
acts in special emergencies ; and by 1784 no 
fewer than 100 new heads of account referable 
to different funds — e.g. aggregate fund, sinking 
fund, general fund, etc.— had been opened in 
the customs department, under any or all of 
which any given article might be liable to duty. 
An example of this “bewildering and appalling 
chaos” is given on p. 18 of the First Report 
of the Customs Commissioners. Merchants 
hardly knew what they had to pay without 
expert assistance ; even officers at the outporta 
were sorely puzzled. The whole system hin- 
dered trade, and lent itself to smuggling ; so 
that, in spite of the mercantile theory, which 
enforced the view that protective import duties 
were an encouragement to the country’s trade, 
it became felt that the existing system was 
intolerable. The first step in the direction of 
reform was made by Pitt’s Customs Consolida- 
tion Act in 1787. This rated 1200 articles 
for duty inwards ; of these 300 were rated ad 
valorem. It also provided that all import 
duties should henceforward be carried to one 
fund, now known as the Consolidated Fund. 

But in the moment that the collection of the 
import duties was simplified, the idea which 
assigned to them an important function in 
enhancing a nation’s wealth appears to have 
gained new strength. For forty years thereafter 
the followers of Adam Smith made no impression 
on the idea. Huskisson, as chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1825, was the first statesman who 
showed the possibility of dispensing with a 
multiplicity of import duties. Sir Robert Peel, 
in the tariff of 1841, made the next move ; and 
with the triumph of the free-trade policy the 
numbers of articles subjected to duty rapidly 
diminished, as the following table will show : 


Year. 

Principal 

articles. 

Subdivisions. 

Total 

number. 

1660 

490 

1140 

1680 

1787 

290 

1135 

1425 

1826 

432 

848 

1280 

1841 | 

564 

488 

1052 

1849 

238 

282 

515 

1855 j 

163 

261 

414 

1861 

19 

128 

142 

1876 ! 

10 

32 

42 
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At the same time the customs revenue 
showed no signs of decrease. 

In 1855 it amonuted to £22,227,570 
„ 1860 „ ,, 24,891,084 

„ 1865 „ „ 22,527,873 

„ 1870 „ „ 21,449,843 

As a matter of fact there was a considerable 
expansion due to causes amongst which the 
progressive simplifications of the tariff had a 
considerable place. It is calculated that the 
customs duties remitted between 1855 and 
1870 amouuted to £14,872,331, and those 
imposed to £612,915, showing an estimated loss 
of revenue of £14,259,416, which never took 
place, as the figures above quoted have shown. 

In 1860 there were duties levied on the 
importation of nineteen articles, in 1890 on ten 
only, excluding certain minor divisions under 
“spirits.” The subjoined table compares the 
yield for three dates. 



Since 1890 there have been several import- 
ant changes in the tariff. In 1901 the sugar 
duty was reimposed, and in 1909 a duty was 
placed on motor spirit. Now, to meet war 
expenditure, increased duties on the old com- 
modities, and extra duties, e.g . on matches, 
clocks, motor-cars, etc., have been imposed, and 
the total yield of import duties is nearly 
doubled. 

In the import duties of various British colonies 
we find considerable divergences, illustrating 
different phases of history. Those of the older 
colonies, especially the West Indies, have 
always borne the stamp of the old cumbrous 
regime ; those of the Australian colonies began 
with a levy of ad valorem duties on a few 
imported articles *, but developed, as in Canada, 
into an engine for protection. The hand 
of Canadian legislators lias been forced by 
the proximity of the United States ; after an 
effort in 1867 to work with moderate import 
duties, the colonial manufacturers overbore 
the liberal opposition; and the “national” 
policy of Sir J. Macdonald has, since 1879, 
been driving the Dominion into stricter forms 
of protection, chiefly directed against the 


United States. The tariff of Canada now fills 
twenty -seven closely - printed columns of a 
parliamentary return, and makes a respectable 
pamphlet by ifcseK Even Victoria’s covert 
eleven only. The spirit of the new protection 
has caught all the Australian colonies except 
New South Wales. Their high duties are 
directed alike against the mother country and 
the foreigners. The Cape has been slowly 
tending to imitate Australia. The Eastern 
and West Indian colonies, with some excep- 
tions, have tariffs which are in form a survival 
of the old mercantile system, hut their duties 
are levied simply for revenue purposes, and 
their rates are rarely excessive. As most of 
these colonies are under the more immediate 
control of the crown, there has been a con- 
siderable effort made to simplify their tariffs, 
and remove the duties on food -stuffs and 
necessaries, but the success has been small ; 
local opinion, particularly in the West Indies, 
argues that imported food -stuffs are to the 
negro or coolie a luxury, and that by giving 
up the duty on such articles, an easily-collected 
revenue would be lost without one whit im- 
proving the condition of the labourer ( cf. 
Colonies; Colonial Policy). 

India, following the lead of the imperial 
government, keeps to a small and purely 
revenue tariff of import duties. 

The history of import duties in the European 
continental countries records a passage from re- 
striction to moderate duties and a reaction to 
rigid protection. For the import duty is the 
engine of protection. France, down to 1860, 
had always adopted a system of jealous exclu- 
sion. Macgregor, in 1841, calls the commercial 
legislation of Spain “ the most pernicious and 
restrictive of all the systems of trading exclu- 
sion.” The same condemnation was accorded 
to the other European tariffs except, perhaps, 
that of the German customs union, which had 
conferred incalculable benefit on the states in- 
cluded in it by breaking down the barriers of 
import duties between them, and assigning more 
moderate duties on the importation of foreign 
goods. The adoption of free trade by England 
induced Holland and other countries to modify 
their import tariffs. The treaty of 1860 with 
France marked a new era ; restriction gave way 
to duties which, though still protective, were 
comparatively low. A great increase both in 
imports and exports was the immediate result. 
Other nations followed this example, and fer 
some years the import duties of European 
countries were in practice regulated by treaties 
in the general interest Then came the pro- 
tectionist reaction, which Prof. Bastable dates 
from the Franco-German war of 1870 ; war 
expenditure and national jealousy gave a bias 
towards a system of heavier duties as between 
the two rivals ; other nations followed with an 
i idea of protecting themselves. 
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The United States have passed through 
various stages of doubt; from 1824 to 1875 
their import duties were alternately raised and 
lowered for two or three years at a time ; here 
again the great rise took place in the war 
period from 1861-65, and subsequent efforts at 
reduction made no great impression. Since 
1883 the tariff has been severely protective, ulti- 
mately culminating in the cumbrous McKinley 
tariff of 1890, which laid crushing duties on 
all foreign manufactures. Since then both the 
Dingley tariff of 1897 and the Payne- Aldrich 
tariff of 1909 continue the same policy. 

The South American states, influenced partly 
by the United States, and partly by European 
example, levy onerous duties. 

To sum up : England stands practically 
alone in the world as a country with a simple 
and low tariff ; in British colonies the tariffs 
are usually cumbrous, but fall into two classes, 
— the one where many import duties are merely 
the easiest way of getting revenue, the other 
where those duties are avowedly protective. 
Of foreign countries it may be said that, at the 
present day, all except Holland and Belgium 
which at a considerable interval followed Eng- 
land, have deserted the revenue and adopted 
the protective tariff. 

Incidence of Import Duties . — The popularity 
of import duties as a source of revenue is 
usually and probably correctly ascribed to the 
fact that they are collected without application 
to any large number of the taxpayers. The 
question of their incidence has in England been 
settled for years ; the accepted view being that 
all duties paid by the merchant on importation 
are added by him to the price of the commodity, 
and are thus eventually paid by the consumer. 
It is probable that in early days there was 
an idea that the foreign merchant paid the 
tax. But it soon came to be understood that 
they were at least usually paid by the con- 
sumer and not by the merchants ; the order of 
1309 (see page 367) seems to be clear evidence 
of this. The proposition that they are actually 
paid by the merchant himself has been 
advanced in recent controversies with some of 
the British colonies, more particularly those in 
the West Indies, where it is commonly held 
that an increase of 5 per cent in an ad valorem 
duty cannot be put on the price, but must be 
borne by the merchant, and, on the other hand, 
that a remission of duty benefits the merchant 
only, as price is not affected. This view, how- 
ever, is difficult to support, and has been con- 
tradicted by its advocates in the course of their 
own arguments. An opposite view was held 
in the case of these very colonies in 1842 by 
both the parties to the controversy whether 
higher import duties were the best means of 
increasing the inducement to tho negro to work 
(Earl Grey's ColonicU Policy , vol. i. p. 80 et seq.). 
Again, it has been advanced, chiefly in the 
vol. n. 


United States, that protective import duties 
are paid by the foreigner ; but this cannot, 
properly speaking, be true for long, even when 
the foreigner’s market is restricted to the nation 
which imposes the duty. The foreign producer, 
if the consumer declines to pay a higher price, 
may consent to forego for a time a part of his 
ordinary profits, and in this sense he may “pay 
the duty " ; but eventually he will cease pro- 
ducing ; if he is willing to accept a permanently 
lower rate of profit, this can hardly, in economics, 
be spoken of as paying the duty. As an illus- 
tration we may cite the case of the Bermuda 
onion-growers, who sent a deputation to New 
York in 1893, with a view of obtaining con- 
cessions in the matter of the import duty on 
onions. As interesting examples of the opera- 
tion of certain import duties, we may refer to 
the old duties on sugar (v. M‘CuIloch, Taxation, 
p. 210), and those on corn ( v . Leone Levi, On 
Taxation , pp. 77-79). 

Specific v. Ad valorem Duties. — The question 
of specific or rated as against ad valorem duties 
is one that has been vigorously debated, and 
cannot be considered settled ; there are still high 
practical authorities who state that it costs no 
greater trouble to collect the latter than the 
former. The better opinion is, however, that 
ad valorem rates are constantly unfair, and give 
rise to unnecessary friction between the customs 
staff and the merchants ; Mr. Gladstone, in his 
budget speech of 1853, adopted this opinion ; 
the customs commissioners in 1857 stated that 
the labour of their officers had been greatly 
reduced in consequence of the diminution in 
the number of ad valorem duties. This is 
equivalent to economy in the cost of collection. 
The legislation of Great Britain has been 
based on this opinion ; in 1797 there were 300 
ad valorem duties, in 1842 there were 156, in 
1855 they had been reduced to 40 : they have 
now disappeared. In the colonies they remain 
in full force, though the home government, 
where it has influence, is gradually obtaining a 
change to specific rates. 

A plan of combining a specific with an ad 
valorem duty on the same commodity has been 
adopted in the United States, and has spread 
to Canada. It hampers trade and adds to the 
labour of collection. Nearly akin to it was 
the old plan, adopted in England in 1840 and 
rejected in 1853, of adding a general percentage 
to all duties. This was till lately a favourite 
mode of raising additional taxation in many of 
the British colonies. 

Amount of Duty . — It is a question of some 
nicety whether import duties should be ad- 
justed so as to represent as far as possible 
a uniform percentage on the value of the com- 
modity. Mr. Gladstone apparently adopted 
the theory in 1858, and placed the percentage 
at 1 0 per cent. But the nature and use of a 
commodity, and the extent of the demand for 
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it, may render a much higher percentage an 
equally fair tax. The highest ad valorem rate 
in any British colony upon general merchandise 
is 25 per cent ; it is usually far lower. Pro- 
tective tariffs load imports with duties which 
are usually at least 30 per cent, and the general 
basis of the McKinley tariff was 50 per cent 
for all manufactures. 

This article would not be complete without 
reference to drawbacks and the methods of 
facilitating the collection of duties. Draw- 
hacks (g.v.) were the original method of re- 
lieving a merchant of the payment of part of 
the import duty when he desired to re-export a 
duty-paid article. The statute 12 Car. II. 
3. 4, first admitted this, reimbursing the whole 
duty in some cases, half in others. In 1788 a 
fourth of the gross revenue of the customs was 
returned by way of drawbacks. This system 
was first modified by permitting the importation 
of articles merely on a bond for the payment 
of the duty ; this gave rise to constant fraud, 
and was the source of much risk and additional 
labour to the government. The warehousing 
system, or deposit of commodities in Bonded 
Warehouses ( q.v .) until such time as the 
duty is paid, has almost entirely done away 
with drawbacks. They still, however, form a 
common item of account in colonial budgets. 

[See sources cited under Exports, Duties on, 
especially First Report of Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, 1857. — Leone Levi, On Taxation, 1860. — 
Kippax’s translation of Ustariz' Theory etc . of 
Commerce, Dublin, 1752. — Macgregor, Commercial 
and Financial Legislation of Europe and America, 
1841. — Farquhar, Economic and Industrial De- 
lusions, 1891, pp. 64-73. — Bastable, Commerce 
of Nations, chs. vi.-x. — Returns of Colonial Tariffs, 
C6402/91 and see c2337/04. — Hall, Hist, of the 
Customs Revenue of England .] c. ▲. H. 

Imports and Exports, Freedom and 
Restraint op. We shall deal with Imports 
and Exports separately. 

Free Imports i. — This subject may be con- 
sidered under two divisions. 

[a) General freedom of importation . This matter 
may best be studied from the point of view of 
its converse (see below, Imports, Restraint 
ok) : it is on the whole easier to show the 
results of moving contrary to natural laws, than 
to exhibit the working of a natural system. 
And though the general history of commerce seems 
to be the history of restriction, yet the natural 
impulse of commercial man is to exchange his 
products with others free from let and hindrance. 

The leading commercial nations of the middle 
egee admitted imports free of duty, or at a low 
duty : and the leading commercial nation of the 
present day — Great Britain — admits almost all 
commodities free of duty. The Hanseatic towns, 
in an age of general exclusion, levied duties rang- 
ing from one-half to three-quarters per cent : and 
Holland for some two centuries, and all through 
the time of its greatness, kept its ports practically 
free to the importation of all sorts of merchandise 


from all parts of the world. It is somewhat 
surprising to tind that the Turkish empire was 
the only other European power, till modern times, 
which kept its ports free for all imports, but the 
Turkish government spoiled their policy by pro- 
hibiting exports I Early in this century, and 
before England was converted to free trade, the 
Argentine republic endeavoured to remove all 
restrictions on importation ; but it has now fallen 
under the influence of American example. 

At the present time Great Britain and some of 
her dependencies, notably India, Hong-Kong, and 
the Straits Settlements, with Holland and Belgium, 
are the only examples of an importation generally 
free. 

(b) Free importation of special articles. This is 
nowadays a usual feature even in countries which 
are strictly protectionist ; it is usual to admit free 
of duty various articles which are expected to be 
of special advantage to the importing nation. 
These are included in a “free list'’ (see Free 
List). c.a. h. 

Free Exports. — As nearly all nations now 
encourage exportation, not only by refraining 
from the levy of duties but even by granting 
bounties, the expediency of leaving export trade 
generally free may be assumed. The articles on 
Exports, Duties on, and Free Trade will give 
some idea of the progress of the modern principle, 
and the cases in which it is still interfered 
with by duties. It will best be understood by 
considering the cases of its infraction. 

Restraint on Exports . — The idea of prohibit- 
ing exports of certain commodities appears to 
have influenced communities earlier than the 
attempt to restrain imports. It is based on the 
idea of preventing — to quote the French state- 
ment of it — ‘‘all that may contribute to the 
development of foreign industry.” 

In the case of England it was first applied in 
1261 to the export of wool — the subject of her 
great original industry. By 8 EJiz. c. 3, and 
later enactments, severe penalties were imposed 
on those who exported sheep and wooL But 
these severe laws failed to attain their end. 
By 13 k 14 Car. II. 7, hides and leather, by 
still older statutes, metals, as late as 7 A 8 
Will. III. c. 20, instruments of industry, were 
made the subjects of prohibition. This has 
all now been reversed for fifty years. 

Similar prohibitions, or discouragement of 
exportation by high duties, were common to 
most European countries. The French at the 
end of last century, in the words quoted above, 
laid down the principle publicly. The Spaniard! 
prohibited the exports of corn up to 1820: 
Turkey prohibited all exportation till well on 
into this century. Greece, on her indejiendenoe, 
was more moderate, simply imposing a duty 
of 6 per cent ad valorem on all exports. Sicily, 
in 1839, had recourse to a monopoly to limit 
the export of sulphur to a fixed annual amount 

The prohibition of the exportation of precious 
metals rested on a different shade of the idea* 
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snd formed part of the Mercantile System 
(g. v. ), by which they were considered the sole 
source of wealth to be retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy had 
a somew hat different basis, and still is recognised 
as perfectly legitimate in the case of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[An excellent summary of the English history 
will be found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations , 
bk. iv. ch. viii. — Art. on Budget. — See also 
Macgregor’s Commercial and Financial Legisla- 
tion of Europe, and the works cited under Ex- 
ports, Duties on.] o. A. B. 

IMPORTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of trade. The 
restriction of importation of foreign goods has, 
in the history of commerce, taken two forms — 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imposition of 
heavy duties. It appears to have had its 
origin in the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-producer ; and so far 
it is the ancestor of protection which Mill de- 
fines as “ the prohibition, or the discourage- 
*ment by heavy duties, of such foreign com- 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
home ” : it was used later as a punishment to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling : 
when restriction is at its height, smuggling 
is rife. 

It appears to be true that in modern history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy : this policy was carried out 
rather by the Navigation Laws (g.v.) and by 
omplcxity of customs laws than by direct 
prohibition or through the medium of heavy 
import duties ; but as late as 1841 Macgregor 
(Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe 
and America) could state that English legisla- 
tion practically prohibited the importation of 
com and of foreign sugars and coffee, and up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

It was in France, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of the prohibitive duty 
was first developed. In 1664 Colbert intro- 
duced the principle of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them : 
the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
commodities — woven clothes from India and 
the East — became law in 1686. The celebrated 
commercial treaty of 1786 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subsequent wars introduced a complete 
reversal of this more liberal policy. The 
episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly well the futility of 
restrictions on trade : viz. the automatic tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efforts to exclude English manufactures and 
thus ruin English commerce, these manu- 


factures not only found their way into 
continental markets, but were brought into 
France with the connivance of the French 
ministers: “ M. de Talleyrand . . . secretly 
countenanced the landing of British goods 
solely for the benefit of France ” (Macgregor, 
work cited, p. 88 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till the 
treaty of 1860 with England; and of late 
years French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing heavy 
protective duties (see Import Duties). 

In Spain a definite restrictive policy began 
almost contemporaneously with that of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering trade by its 
complexity, loaded all foreign imports with 
duties varying from 50 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of the century it 
contained at least 500 total prohibitions. 
Holland, after an era of freedom, adopted a few 
fairly heavy duties in the course of this cen- 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which were 
partly political. And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
straint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of the United States 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
avowedly a stringent protective tariff, aimed at 
making the States self-supporting and crushing 
out foreign coni}>etition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 50 per cent of the value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this was sufficient 
in some articles to cause a complete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their production from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are (a) 
its expense to the consumer. Restriction could 
only he necessary to force a trade out of its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other bad results appear to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for (b) smuggling is more easily 
checked owing to facility of communication ; (c) 
adulteration and counterfeiting are more difficult 
because of the general prevalence of minute 
inspection* 

In particular cases evils more far-reaching have 
been traced, and are doubtless still traceable to 
restriction. Macgregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of the peasantry and especially 
the women in France, and the backwardness of 
cultivation, to dearness of iron consequent on 
prohibitions of foreign goods. The prohibition 
of corn has produced evils more patent still. 
A good illustration of this point occurred a few 
years back, when the government of Venezuela 
was forced to suspend its heavy import duties on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
restraint on commerce is injurious : the whole 
theory of free trade is built up on that idea. It 
' weald hardly be necessary to refer to this, wore 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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restriction at an early period of a nation’s his- 
tory is the source of ultimate wealth ; and the 
commercial greatness of England has by some 
been traced to the self-sufficiency produced by 
past restrictions on foreign trade — that is, to 
protection in past ages. These reasoners have 
neglected the fact of England’s geographical posi- 
tion and conformation, her comparatively early 
political freedom, the early invention of machinery, 
and other factors. 

As regards new countries, however, the system 
has been in some measure justified by the high 
authority of Mill (bk. v. ch. x. § 1) (see Puotkction). 

There are certain cases in which the importation 
of special articles is prohibited or restricted on 
grounds of public safety or morality ; obscene 
books and prints or dangerous explosives are 
instances which are common to most modern 
tariffs. The case of foreign reprints of copy- 
right works — which are prohibited from importa- 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland and also into 
the colonies unless certain special arrangements 
have been made for the benefit of the authors (see 
5 & 6 Viet. c. 45, § 17 ; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 68, § 10), 
rests on conventional and quasi-moral grounds. 

[Ad. Smith, W. of N. y bk. iv. ch. ii. and iii. — 
For facts see John Macgregor’s Commercial and 
Financial Legislation of Europe and America, , 
London, 1841. — See also, for America, Edward 
Atkinson’s Taxation and Work »* New York, 1892.] 

0. A. H. 

IMP6t UNIQUE (or Single Tax). The 
limited and restricted sense in which this term 
was used by the physiocratic school is best 
explained by the following quotations from the 
writings of Quesnay and his followers. 1 ‘ Taxa- 
tion ought not to be destructive of nor out of 
proportion to the total income of the nation ; 
... it must be levied directly on the net return 

i produit net) of land and not on wages, or on the 
gross] produce, in which case it would increase 
the cost of production, be detrimental to trade, 
and destroy annually a part of the wealth of 
the nation ” (Quesnay, p. 83, ed. Daire, Paris, 
1846, p. 332, ed. Onoken). *• Men are not at 
liberty to assess taxation according to their 
will ; it has an essential basis and form settled 
by the order of nature. . . . Only the portion 
of crops called the net product (meaning after 
deduction of the outlay made by the agricul- 
turist) should contribute to taxation. . . . Taxa- 
tion is thus essentially a portion of the net 
product of land” (Dupont de Nemours, Physio- 
crates , p. 351, ed. Daire). This system Dupont, 
in his letters to J. B. Say (p. 405 same ed.), calls 
a domanial constitution of finance based on the 
sharing of returns . " What is only a portion 
of a net product can only be taken on a net 
product ; . . . hence the essential form of the 
tax consists in taking taxation directly where it 
is present” (Mercier de la Riviere, Ordre Na- 
ture l des SocteUs Politiques, p. 474, ed. Daire). 
The Abb4 Bandeau considers that a share of six 
twentieths of the net product may be allotted 
to the representatives of the sovereign ( Intro- 


duction d la Philosophic iSconomique , p. 760, ed 
Daire). 

Viewed historically, the idea of the single tax 
is the result of a reaction against the crushing 
weight of a vexatious and omnipresent system 
of taxation. In France, as far back as 1576- 
1577, the states-general of Blois were asked to 
consider a motion of one of the members of the 
Tiers iltat to do away with all the existing 
taxes, and to establish instead an impdt unique 
described as the “ tail It igaUe ” (equalised 
tallage), assessed according to the means of 
the owner of each dwelling ; it was in fact a 
kind of proportional hearth-money, from 
which, however, the nobility and clergy 
were to be exempted. This proposition was 
rejected, probably out of mistrust of the court 
(Clamageran, Histoire de V Impdt, ii. pp. 217* 
219). The system recommended by Vauban 
in his Lime Jloyale (republished in Daire’s 
ticonomistes Financiers da XV III • Ritde, and 
Petite Bibliothdque Bconomique) is well known, 
but was rejected by Mirabeau as “absolutely 
defective because this excellent man, haring 
disregarded the principle that all wealth and 
income can only be derived from land, makes a 
muddle of his scheme by introducing an infinite 
number of double appropriations ” (Knies, Carl 
Friedrich von Baden's Briefiicher VerJcehr mil 
Mirabeau , i. p. 37, Heidelberg, 1892). In 
Italy, Bandini (q.v.) entertained the same 
notions in his Viscorso Economico presented in 
1739 to the grand duke of Tuscany. 

But owing to the unsoundness and iniquity 
of its financial system, Spain is the country 
where the single tax theory took the earliest 
and kept the most persistent hold both of the 
official and the speculative mind. Eager to 
defend the founder of its Austrian dynasty 
against the aspersions of Spanish writers, Mr. 
Konrad Haebler, in his Wirtschaflliche Blute 
Spanicns im 16. Jahrhundert (p. 12), ascribes 
to Charles V. the first idea of a system of taxa- 
tion based on the establishment of a single and 
direct tax. During the decay of the Spanish 
monarchy under the emperor’s successors this 
idea was resumed under different forms : in 
1573-75 and 1592-98, the cortes of Madrid 
proposed a single tax on grist levied when it 
left the mills, and this system was advocated 
at different times either by official bodies or 
private writers down to the middle of the last 
century. In 1646, Alcazar de Arriaga, in his 
Nueva Declaration de un medio universal para 
exlinguir los tributos en Castilla (New Declara- 
tion of a Universal Plan for Suppression of 
Taxes), advocated what he denominated the 
single Aloavala, a kind of general income 
tax of 2 per cent. In 1651 father Bautista 
DAvila proposed a single general and pro- 
gressive capitation or poll-tax. Centani, bow. 
ever, is more than any one else entitled to 
be considered as a direct ancestor of the 
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french physiocrats. In a memorial entitled 
Fierros (Land), and submitted in 1671 
to the king of Spain, Centani, taking up an 
opinion expressed a few years before by Juan 
de Castro, explicitly asserts that land is the 
only real wealth (la tierra es la verdadera y 
fisiea hacienda ), and insists on the removal of 
all indirect taxation in favour of a direct and 
territorial taxation founded on an exact and 
extensive Cadastral Survey. About half a 
century later, the minister Ensenada gave 
orders to proceed with this survey in Castile on 
a plan which had been successfully carried out 
in Catalonia ; and in 1770, Charles III. decreed 
the “ unica contribucum ,” which was, however, 
never actually put into force (Colmeiro, Hist, 
de la Ec. Polit. en Espafla, ii. pp. 670-676). 

In Baden, the margrave Carl Friedrich, 
prompted by purely theoretical views, decreed a 
similar experiment in three villages — Dallingen 
(district of Pforzheim), Bahlingen, and Then- 
ingen (district of Hochberg). Established in 
the years 1770 and 1771, it by degrees excited 
the discontent of the population, was gradually 
abandoned, and came to an end about the be- 
ginning of the present century. A good and 
clear account of this experiment is given in 
Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fur National oekonomie u . 
Statist ik y 1872, vol. xix. (article by Ernming- 
haus, (7. F. von Baden s Physiocratische 
Verbindungcn* See also Rodolphe Reuse, Ch. 
de Butriy Strasbourg, 1890). 

In France, although the physiocratic doctrines 
always remained confined to theory, their influence 
may be traced in the steady aversion to indirect 
taxation of the representative assemblies at the 
time of the revolution of 1789. But after the 
space of a very few years, this aversion had to be 
overcome, for whatever may be its theoretical 
merits, no system of single taxation could possibly 
satisfy the ravenous appetites of our modern 
budgets, 

[In addition to the works mentioned before, see 
Mirabeau’8 Thiorie de VJmp6t (1761), various 
writings by Turgot collected by Daire in his edi- 
tion under the heading of Impdt (voL i. pp. 392- 
434), and Turgot’s JR tflexions sur la Formation et 
la Distribution des Richesses f in the first volume 
of Milanges (ed. Daire). — Coud iliac, Le Commerce 
et le Gouvemement (pp. 366-359), also Cantillon, 
Essai sur la nature du Commerce, 1765 (pp. 55-61, 
Harvard reprint, 1892).— Saint P4ravy, Mbnoire 
sur lee Effete de VImptt Indirect (1768), etc. 

Among the opponents of the tax are Voltaire, 
Vhomme aux Quarante Ecus. — Forbonn&is, Pi-in- 
cipes Economiques in D&ire’s Milanges (p. 235 note, 
and p. 210, notes 1 and 2). — Mably, Doutes 
proposies aux Economists* sur VOrdre Naturd des 
SocUtie Politiques (Paris, 1768, pp. 40-44). — 
Grasltn (q.v.), Essai Analytique sur la Richcsse 
et sur VImpdt (London, 1767). — Rivi&re, V Ami 
de la Paix ou RSponse d la Thiorie de V Impdt du 
Marquis de Miraheau (1761). — Champalin, Taxe- 
Personnels et Unique (1789). — Guiraudet, JSrreur 
des Economists sur 1* Impdt (1790). 
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Consult also the valuable article by Dr. Stephan 
Bauer (Zur Entstehung dor Physiocratie in 
Conrad’s Jah/rbiicher fttr Nat . Oek. u. Statistiky 
Jena, 1890) and Professor A. Oncken (Zur 
Geschichte der Physiocratie in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch 
filr Gesetzgebung t Leipzig, 1893).] E. ca. 

(See Eph6m6wdes ; Physiocrats ; Single Tax.) 

IMPOUND. An expression originally used 
in respect of distrained cattle only, which were 
placed into a “ pound ” by way of security. It 
is now used generally with respect to any objects 
which, with some ulterior purpose, are put into 
a place of security. Thus a judge may order 
documents to be impounded if ho thinks they 
may furnish material for a criminal prosecution. 
As to the way in which such documents are to 
be dealt with, see Rules of the Supreme Court, 
Order 42, Rule 33a. e. s. 

IMPRESSMENT. From tlie earliest times 
every free and able-bodied Englishman has been 
liable to military service, but only for purposes 
of defence. The service of the primitive Fyrd, 
and of the later militia, was restricted to putting 
down rebellion and repelling invasion. The 
sovereign could not lawfully claim the service 
of the subject for the purpose of manning the 
fleet, or of forming armies to serve abroad. 
But voluntary enlistment did not always furnish 
men enough for these purposes. The Tudors 
and Stuarts, therefore, had recourse to impress- 
ment Impressment may be defined as an 
irregular and arbitrary compulsion to serve. 
It differs from the modern Conscription, which 
is also compulsory, but imposes uniform and 
definite liabilities either on the whole popula- 
tion or on large classes of the community. In 
England, sailors were liable to be pressed for 
naval service (see Alexander Justice), and men 
of the lower classes generally were liable to be 
pressed for military service. The impressment 
of sailors for the navy fell upon so limited a 
class, and was so convenient as a means of secur- 
ing the national safety, that in spite of the gross 
abuses which it involved, it was maintained down 
to the close of our great naval wars, and never 
elicited a serious protest either from the courts 
of law or from parliament It was otherwise with 
impressment for military service. The hard- 
ships which it involved affected a much greater 
number of persons, and the military strength 
which it lent to the crown provoked the 
jealousy of the friends of constitutional freedom. 
The impressment of soldiers by Charles I. in 
the course of his conflict with the Scotch people 
led to the statutory declaration made in 16 Car. 
I. c. 28, that no subject ought to be impressed, 
or compelled, to go out of his countiy to serve 
as a soldier except in case of the sudden coming 
of strange enemies into the kingdom. But 
parliament regarded impressment as necessary 
upon occasion, tor by this very act it sanctioned 
the pressing of soldiers to serve in the Irish 
war, Several acts of parliament in the courst* 
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of the 18 th century sanctioned the pressing of 
vagrants, and of idle or disorderly persons. 
Since 1780 impressment of soldiers has been 
virtually unknown. Impressment of sailors 
became unnecessary after the close of the French 
wars, but has never been declared unlawful. 
Should voluntary enlistment hereafter fail to 
supply the needs of the army and navy, re- 
course will probably be had to some scheme 
of conscription. The old impresvsraent was 
inequitable in principle and brutal in execution. 
Much may be said for the policy of recruiting 
the army from the least valuable class of citizens. 
But the pressing of vagrants and disorderly 
persons would be a feeble resource now that the 
size of armies has been so much increased. 

[See Clode, Military Forces of the Crown. — 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution . — 
Captain Marryat, R.N., Suggestions for the aboli- 
tion of the present System of Impressment in the 
Naval Service , 1822. — Edinburgh Review , Nov. 
1814.] f. c. M. 

IMPREST in public accounts denotes an 
advance to a sub- accountant or individual, usu- 
ally from an authorised vote, to be accounted 
for in detail after expenditure. c. a. h. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. See Debt, 
Imprisonment for. 

INCOME may be definod as the wealth, 
measured in money, which is at the disposal of 
an individual, or a community, per year or 
other unit of time. This term is not easily 
freed from ambiguity. Does wealth imply 
materiality ; as Mill decides in a j>assage {Pol. 
JScon bk. i. ch. iii. § 2) which has been severely 
criticised by Mr. Cannan with reference to 
that kind of wealth which constitutes income 
{Production and Distribution, p. 31). The 
attribute in question may seem to be the only 
logical ground for a distinction which has been 
drawn by high authorities : by Dudley Baxter 
{National Income , ch. viii.) between 44 original 
earnings/' namely, “the productive income 
from agriculture and manufacture/' and the 
44 second-hand income” 44 paid out of original 
earnings ” ; and by Leone Levi {Report of the 
British Association , 1881, p. 274), between 
“income derived from independent sources of 
production ” and an opposite kind including 
44 professional incomes which really constitute 
the expenditure of other classes.” Can 
4 4 original” and 44 independent ” here mean 
anything bnt material t Probably it is best 
not to take this distinction, and to understand 
the 44 aggregate of commodities material and 
immaterial, including services of all kinds,” 
(Marshall) which have the character of wealth. 

Among snob objects a distinction is drawn 
between those which commonly fetch a price 
and those which, though exchangeable, are not 
commonly exchanged. If a mother hire another 
woman to watch her baby while she herself 
works at a factory, the amount of paid services 


is greater than it would be if the mother 
attended to her home and the other woman 
worked in the factory. But the 44 aggregate of 
commodities ” may well be less. So 4 4 no account 
is commonly taken of the benefit he [a man] 
derives from the use of his furniture” (Marshall). 
The distinction between possibly exchangeable 
and actually exchanged must be attended to 
when we compare incomes in widely different 
states of society in one of which many gifts of 
nature are free, in another, appropriated. The 
difference between the 44 luxuries, conveniences, 
and necessities” enjoyed by the English labourer, 
now and in the age of the Tudors, cannot be 
calculated from the difference in the respective 
money-incomes. 

Next, what is meant by 44 at disposal,” or 
the term which some would prefer, “not”l 
It excludes that portion of incomings which is 
required to keep up capital, and other out- 
goings. Are we then to exclude from the 
incomo of the labourer the expenditure which 
is necessary for his efficiency ? This view is 
taken in a masterly report on the Common 
measure of value in direct taxation , by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, which in- 
cluded Farr and Jevons and Newmarch {Report 
of the British Association for 187 8). They say : 
44 As the horse has to be clothed and stabled, 
so the productive labourer has to be clothed 
and housed.” But there is this difference, that 
the cart-horse’s food and gear are not 44 goods of 
the first order,” objects of human consumption. 

Again, among outgoings, should we place 
that portion of earnings which forms com- 
pensation for ddsagrdmcnts t If the trade of a 
butcher “is in most places more profitable 
than the greater part of common trades ” only 
because it is 44 an odious business” (Adam 
Smith), should we say that the real net income 
of the butcher is the same as that of his neigh- 
bour in a common trade t 

The preceding ambiguities are common to 
individual and social income (which is the sum 
of the incomes of individuals) ; the following 
is peculiar to social income: 44 Is the richness 
of a nation to be measured by the aggregate 
money-income of its inhabitants, or by their 
average income ” t Prof. Marshall, who asks 
this question, suggests that 44 a rough notion 
of the economic strength of a nation . . . may 
be got by multiplying the aggregate income of 
its inhabitants by their average income.” 

It is fortunate that some of these difficulties 
disappear when the object is only to compare 
the incomes of different nations, or of the same 
nation, at different epochs. If the compared 
incomes are calculated on a uniform though 
imperfect plan, the ratios between the results 
are apt to be trustworthy (op. Nicholson's 
Principles of Political Economy , j 218) ; pro- 
vided that account is taken of differences in the 
value of money. An example of the latter 
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correction is afforded by Sir R. GifTen’s estimates 
of the growth of capital, which are based upon 
the growth of income. 

[The most philosophical treatment of the subject 
known to the writer is to be found in Prof. 
Marsh all’s Principles in the chapter on “ Income ” 
(bk. il), and the sections relating to “National 
Dividend ” (see Index). See also preface to 3rd 
edition. The statistics in the other works which have 
been referred to also deserve attention. ] v. y. e. 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED ~ 
KINGDOM.* 
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History. — It was only during the 1 9th century 
that a general income tax, imposed alike on 
profits derived from property, from trade and 
commerce, and from personal exertions, ha.s 
become a normal method of levying taxation. 
In England a graduated tax, sometimes called 
an income-tax, was levied in 1435 and again in 
1450, but these taxes, asThorold Rogers points 
out, fell short of the scope of a general income- 
tax, being levied only on 'those who possessed 
fixed sources of personal revenues (Economic 
Jnterjy rotation of History , p. 130 ; see also 
Dowell 8 History of Taxali n, vol. i. pp. 112 
and 116). In tho reign of Henry YIII. taxes 
levied on earnings were imposed, but unsuccess- 
fully, and from this time until tho close of the 
18 tii century no further attempt seems to have 
been made to levy a general income-tax. 

Even under the great strain on our finances 
caused by the French war, it was with reluctance 
that W. Pitt made, in 1798, thegreat experiment 
of imposing a general income-tax, and he only 
did so after the failure of his attempt to arrive 
indirectly at the taxation of income by means 
of his celebrated plan of the Triple Assess- 
ment (q.v.). The income-tax imj>osed by Pitt 
was repealed on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amiens ; but the tax was reimposed within a 
year by Addington, and remained in force until 
the end of the war. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
revived the tax to enable him to introduce fiscal 
reforms, and to improve the commerce and 
manufactures of the kingdom. It was intended 
that the revival should only be temporary, but 
the tax had now ceased to be a war-tax, and 
aince 1842 it has maintained its place as one 
of the recognised means of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. In 1853 the area of the tax, 
which had previously been confined to Great 
Britain, was extended to include Ireland. 

On one occasion only since 1842 has a serious 
proposal been made for the immediate repeal of 
the tax. On the dissolution of parliament in 
1874, the prime minister (Mr. Gladstone) in a 
manifesto to his constituents announced his 
view that the circumstances of the time ren- 
dered it practicable to confer on the country 


i the advantage and relief of the total repeal of 
the tax, which it had been the “ happy for- 
tune ” of Mr. Lowe to reduce from 6<L to 3d. 
But on the re -assembling of parliament, Mr. 
Gladstone’s government found themselves in a 
minority and resigned. Their successors re- 
tained the tax, reducing it however to 2d., the 
lowest rate at which it has ever stood. If the 
proposed repeal had been effected, chancellors 
of the exchequer would have been deprived of 
the most elastic of taxes, by the aid of which 
it is always possible to balance a budget ; and 
it is difficult to see how the expenditure of 
subsequent years could have been met without 
I reviving the tax. 

Scope of the Tax . — The Income Tax Acts 
| charge with duty income derived from every 
source in the United Kingdom, whether the 
| person to whom the income accrues resides 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; and also 
income derived by persons resident in the 
United Kingdom' from foreign and colonial 
sources ; the charge extending in some cases 
to the whole income, whether received here or 
not, and being restricted in other cases to in- 
come received in this country. The duties are 
ranged under five Schedules of charge as 
follows : 

Schedule A imposes a duty on the owners of 
lands and houses in the United Kingdom. 
Schedule B on the occupiers of lands in the 
United Kingdom. Schedule C on annuities, 
dividends, and interest payable in the United 
Kingdom on government securities, British, 
colonial, or foreign. Schedule I) on annual 
profits arising to persons residing in the United 
Kingdom from any kind of property wheresoever 
situate, or from any profession, trade, employ- 
ment, or vocation wheresoever carried on ; on 
annual profits arising to persons not resident 
in the United Kingdom from property situate, 
or from any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation exercised, in the United Kingdom ; 
and on interest of money, annuities, and other 
annual profits and gains. Schedule Eon income 
derived from public offices or employments of 
profit, and on annuities, pensions, or stipends 
payable by Her Majesty or out of the public 
revenue of the United Kingdom. These familiar 
schedules of charge had their origin in 1803. 
The tax imposed by Fitt was levied on a general 
return made by each taxpayer of his income 
from every source. But in 1803 the present 
system of charging income-tax upon all property 
and profit at their first source was introduced. 
It is to the adoption of this system that the 
success which has attended the administration 
of the English income-tax is mainly due. The 
duty charged on lands and houses is collected 
from the occupier, who is empowered, on pay- 
ment of his rent, to deduct the duty applicable 
thereto ; and the landlord in turn is entitled 
to deduct a proportionate amount of duty from 
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any ground rent, annuity, rent charge, interest, 
or other annual sura secured on the property. 
In like manner the profits derived from a trade 
or business are assessable in one sum on the 
company, firm, or person carrying on the con- 
cern, and the burden is distributed amongst the 
persons who are entitled to share in the profits, 
or to receive dividends, interest, or other annual 
payments thereout, by deduction of a propor- 
tionate amount of duty from each such pay- 
ment. Dividends and interest payable out of 
untaxed sources, by the agents in England of 
foreign or colonial governments or companies, 
are charged in the hands of such agents ; and, 
wherever practicable, provision is made for the 
assessment of the tax on distributors of profits, 
who have no personal interest in escaping pay- 
ment, instead of on the ultimate recipients. 
The produce of the tax in 1803 under this 
system, at the rate of 5 per cent, was almost 
equal to the produce of the 10 per cent duty 
levied in 1799 upon the general returns of the 
individual taxpayers. 

Basis of Charge . — Assessments under Schedule 
A on lands and houses are based in Great 
Britain on the rack-rental value of the property, 
subject to the deduction of land tax and certain 
other public burdens imposed by law on the 
owners ; in Ireland on the poor-law valuation, 
subject to reduction in cases where such valua- 
tion exceeds the rental value. Until 1894 no 
allowance was granted in respect of the cost 
of repairs, insurance, and other expenses inci- 
dental to the maintenance of the property 
in a condition to command its existing rent. 
But the Finance Act 1894, which equalised 
the death duties chargeable on realty and 
personalty, also reduced the income-tax assess- 
ment on the gross value of lands and houses 
under Schedule A by a sum equal in the case 
of lauds to one-eighth, and in the case of houses 
to one-sixth, of the assessment. Additional 
Relief followed in 1910. Under Schedule B 
the farmer is charged twice the annual value 
of his land, but may appeal at the end of the 
year if his profits fall short of the charge. 
Dividends and interest chargeable under Sche- 
dule C, and the salaries of offices chargeable 
under Schedule E, are assessed on the actual 
amount receivable within the year. Under 
Schedule D assessments are based on an esti- 
mate arrived at by taking, in some cases, the 
average profit for the three preceding years, in 
others, the profits of the preceding or the esti- 
mated profits of the current year. Mines are 
assessable under Schedule A, but according to 
Schedule D on the average profits of the five 
preceding .years ; and quarries, ironworks, gas- 
works, waterworks, railways, etc., on the profits 
of the year preceding. 

Exemptions. — Of the exemptions from duty 
granted by the Income Tax Acts, by far the 
most important are those in favour of persons 


with small incomes. The extension of these 
exemptions has been a marked feature of the 
income-tax legislation of recent years. When 
Pitt introduced the income-tax in 1799, he 
exempted persons whose incomes wore under 
, £60, and imposed lower rates on incomes under 
£200. Subsequently, these exemptions were 
withdrawn entirely in the case of incomes from 
realised property ; whilst in the case of profits 
from professions, trades, and offices, the limit of 
exemption was reduced to £50, and of partial 
relief to £150. On the revival of the tax by 
Peel in 1842, exemption was granted to persons 
whose total incomes from whatever source 
derived were under £1 50. This relief was some- 
what curtailed in 1853, when Mr. Gladstone 
introduced an act which exempted incomes 
under £100, and imposed a reduced rate of 
duty on incomes between £100 and £150. 
The limit of exemption was again raised in 
1876 to £150 by Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Iddesleioh), and in 1894 to £160 by Sir 
William Hareourt. The range of abatement 
was also gradually extended under successive 
chancellors of the exchequer, Mr. Lowe in 
1872, Sir Stafford Northcote in 1876, and Sir 
W. Hareourt. in 1894 ; until in 1898 Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach introduced a scale under which 
incomes not exceeding £400 received an allow- 
ance of £160 ; not exceeding £500, £150 ; not 
exceeding £600, £120; and not exceeding 
£700, £70. In 1915 the exemption limit 
was reduced to £130, and the scale of abate- 
ments to incomes not exceeding £700 was 
diminished. 

In 1909 a new principle taking further 
account of the capacity of the individual tax- 
payer was introduced, relief from Income Tax 
on a sum of £10 being allowed to persons whose 
income did not exceed £500 for each child 
under the age of sixteen. This allowance was 
increased and extended in subsequent years, 
and further allowances were granted in respect 
of wives and certain dependent relatives. 
These abatements and allowances are now 
granted irrespective of the amount of total 
income and form part of the scheme of gradua- 
tion introduced in 1920 (see Appendix). The 
Income Tax Acts also grant exemptions in 
favour of the public buildings of any college or 
hall in the universities, or of any hospital, 
public school, or almshouse ; of income legally 
applicable and applied to charitable purposes ; 
and of the property and income of registered 
friendly societies. Savings banks, industrial 
and provident societies, and the provident 
funds of trade unions are also entitled to a 
certain measure of relief. The exemption in 
favour of payments for life insurance, and of 
payments to secure deferred annuities, is especi- 
ally noteworthy. It is of course a partial 
exemption in favour of savings, and was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone in 1858, admittedly 
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as a concession to the general feeling that a 
man ought to have at any rate the opportunity 
of investing his savings without being liable to 
income-tax upon them {Hansard, vol. 125, p. 
1385). The deduction under this head is 
restricted to a sum not exceeding one-sixth part 
of the assurer’s chargeable income. 

Inequalities . — The income - tax has been 
much criticised, especially in its earlier years, 
on the ground of its inquisitorial nature and 
of the alleged inequality of its incidence. 
Unfortunately an income-tax which entirely 
ceased to be inquisitorial would in great measure 
cease to be effective ; but in England this objec- 
tion has been minimised as far as possible by the 
assessment of income at its first source in the 
manner already described. The inequalities of 
the income tax have been much discussed both 
in and out of parliament, and the whole subject 
was thoroughly investigated by the select com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose in 1851-52 
and 1 861. One of the main objections formerly 
alleged against the tax was that no allowance 
was granted from the assessments upon lands 
and houses in respect of the portion of the rent 
which was not available as income, being 
applied to the maintenance of the property in 
insurance and repairs. This defect has been 
remedied by the Finance Act 1894, not indeed 
by the allowance of the actual outgoings in 
each individual case, which would involve 
immense difficulty and friction, but by an all- 
round deduction calculated to do substantial 
justice in the great majority of cases. Other 
objections raised against the scheme of the 
tax were that it charged savings as w j ell as 
expenditure ; that it taxed all incomes at the 
same rate, whether they were permanent or 
temi>orary, spontaneous or earned ; and that 
capital was sometimes taxed as well as income, 
as in the case of (1) capital given as the 
consideration for annuities for years or life, 
which is taxed in the annuity through which 
it is being repaid w r ith interest, and (2) 
capital in the course of realisation through 
the working of mines, which is taxed in the 
assessment of the entire value of their pro- 
duce. The committee of 1852 separated with- 
out being able to agree in any recommend- 
ation, and contented themselves with merely 
reporting the evidence taken. But the com- 
mittee of 1861 arrived at the conclusion that 
no plan had been proposod to them which 
afforded a basis for a practicable and equit- 
able re-adjustment of the income tax, and that 
the objections urged against it were objections 
to its nature and essence rather than to 
the particular shape which had been given 
to it. 

Differentiation . — In recent years, however, 
the proposal to impose differential rates of duty 
under which industrial incomes shall be taxed 
more lightly than spontaneous incomes has 


been once more revived. 1 The principle of a 
differential income tax has received the power- 
ful support of J. S. Mill {Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy, bk. v. ch. 2, § 4). Mill would 
have preferred, if it were possible, to tax 
only the part of income devoted to expenditure, 
exempting that which is saved ; on the ground 
that unless savings are exempted, the con- 
tributors are twice taxed on wiiat they save, 
and only once on what they spend. But he 
considered that “if no plan can be devised for 
the exemption of actual savings, sufficiently free 
from liability to fraud, it is necessary, as the 
next thing in point of justice, to take into 
account in assessing the tax wiiat the different 
classes of contributors ought to save. And 
there would probably be no other mode of 
doing this than the rough expedient of two 
different rates of assessment. There w 7 ould be 
great difficulty in taking into account differences 
of duration between one terminable income and 
another ; and in the most frequent case, that of 
incomes dependent on life, differences of age 
and health would constitute such extreme 
diversity as it would be impossible to take 
proper cognisance of.” Fawcett {Manual of 
Political Economy , bk. iv. ch. 2) discusses 
the question at some length. He allows that 
the income tax ought not to be levied at a 
uniform rate, if the principle is admitted that 
each single tax should be so adjusted that 
every individual should contribute to it in 
proportion to his ability. He points out, 
however, that this is impossible in the case 
of other taxes, and considers that equality of 
taxation can be best secured, not by botching 
and patching each single tax, but by contemplat- 
ing the reventlo as a whole. After reviewing 
some of the obstacles to any attempt to levy the 
income tax in such a way that each individual 
should contribute to it in proportion to his 
means, he adopts the conclusion that the 
present method of levying the tax cannot with 
advantage bo changed. And this is the view 
which has been taken by our greatest financial 
statesmen. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), when 
he was for the first time chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1852, unsuccessfully proposed to 
introduce a differential tax, but he did not 
afterwards repeat the attempt. On the other 
hand Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, and others have 
resisted the introduction of a differential duty. 
On one of these occasions Mr. Gladstone said 
{Hansard, vol. 169, p. 1838), “Mr. Pitt and 
Sir R. Peel have both considered this ques- 
tion, and have both left the tax as a uniform 
income tax, not indeed as the imago of per- 
fection in our fiscal system, but as that form 
on which, as wise, prudent, and practical 
men, they found it necessary to take their 
stand.” 

Graduation . — Another important question in 
1 See Appendix* 
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relation to the income tax is that of gradua- 
tion. The relief granted to incomes not 
exceeding £700 constitutes a substantial 
graduation of the duty in the case of the 
majority of the persons who fall within the 
scope of the tax. Moreover in later years, 
and especially as the rate of income tax 
increased during the Great War, the scale of 
abatements was supplemented by the applica- 
tion of rates of duty lower than the standard 
rate to incomes ranging as high as £2000 and 
£2500. These reduced rates of duty and the 
former scale of abatements are now merged 
in the scheme of graduation introduced by 
the Finance Act of 1920. Further, in many 
quarters the view was held that the tax 
should also be graduated progressively by the 
imposition, on large incomes, of rates of duty 
higher than the standard rate. This view 
ultimately prevailed, and in 1909 a super- tax 
was imposed (see Appendix). 

Incidence . — The English income tax is a 
combination of taxes on rent, profits, and wages. 
Its incidence is the same as that of separate 
taxes on those sources of income respectively 
(see Taxation, Incidence of). Bas table 
(Public Finance , 3rd ed. p. 493) says : “ Taxes 
on rent, on the higher kinds of wages, or on 
employers’ gains, are not easily shifted. Even in 
the case of interest, unless the growth of capital 
is checked, a tax tends to remain on the payer. 
Therefore, speaking broadly, we may say that 
the shifting of an income tax is not to be 
expected, and in the rare cases where it docs 
happen is brought about, either by a check 
in the growth of capital through diminished 
interest, or by disturbances in the relations of 
the several industries and tradfes through its 
action. ” And Seligman (Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation , p. 170) says : “The tax on economic 
rent and net profits cannot be shifted, so that for 
all members of the community, except the wage 
earners, an income tax levied on pure income 
would indeed tend to stay where it is pnt. 
And in so far as the lowest incomes arc exempted 
from the tax, the tendency would also be for 
the income tax on the labourer to stay where 
it is put.” 

Rate and Yield . — The income tax is imi>oscd 
annually at rates varying according to the 
financial requirements of the year. The war 
tax of the early part of the 19th century was 
levied chiefly at the rate of 2s. in the £. In 1 842 
the tax was imposed at the rate of 7d. in the 
£, and so remained for twelve years. It has 
varied greatly since, touching its lowest point, 
2d., in 1874 and 1875. It reached Is. 4d. 
during the Crimean War and Is. 3d. during 
the Boer War. It was raised to Is. 8d, in 
1914, 3s. in 1915, 5 b. in 1916, and 6s. in 
1918 The following table gives the rate 
and yield of the tax at decennial intervals 
since 1842, 


Tear. 

Rate. 

Net produce. 

Yield per penny. 

1842-43 

7d. 

5,405,161 

772,166 

1852-53 

7d. 

5,670,030 

810,004 

1862-63 

9d. 

10,731,673 

1,192,408 

1872-73 

4d. 

6,964,363 

1,741,088 

1882-83 

6*d. 

12,758,661 

1,962,871 

1892-93 

6d. 

18,439,300 

2,239,856 

1902-03 

Is. 3d. 

38,037,931 

2,535,862 

1912-13 

Is. 2d. 

41,674,277 

2,969,591 

1917-18 

5s. 

220,087,992 

3,668,133 


The above figuros do not include the super- 
tax, which yielded, under assessments made 
for 1912-13, £2,995,000, and for 1917-18, 
£25,500,000. The exchequer receipt of in- 
come tax and super- tax in the year ended 
31st March 1920 was £359,099,000. 

[For Bibliography see article in Appendix.] 

e. u. N. B. 

INCOME-TAX ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 

Continental writers use tho equivalents of 
the word “income-tax” (F.iukomracnsteuer, 
im{>6t sur le revenu, imposta sui redditi) to 
designate a tax levied on individuals in respect 
of the whole of their income ; taxes deducted 
from income as it arises, or levied on the objects 
from which income is derived, generally have 
been designated by other names (e.g. Ertrag- 
steucr). Main characteristics prior to the 
European war are described in Professor Selig- 
man’s Income-Tax and in various Blue-books. 
Following the war, all the systems were in a 
state of constant flux, and changes continue 
(1920) to follow with bewildering rapidity. 
So far as they can be fixed at present the 
main characteristics are as follows : 

The Unit of Assessment . — Generally speak- 
ing, the incomes of husband and wife are 
assessed together, and to some extent children 
are also included. The tax in Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria, France, Denmark, and Italy follows 
upon these lines. 

Oradmlion . — The German system was a 
long series of steps on the scale, the amount of 
tax on each step being the same, so that at the 
lowest part of any step the actual rate was 
higher than the rate at the highest part, e.g. 
£200 was payable on £5001 and also upon 
£5250. The “ abatement” system used in 
this country for so long was, until recently, 
used in Italy and in certain Swiss cantons. 
The ‘‘slice ” system, which charges a progress* 
ive rate upon successive slices or sections of 
income, was at first used in France. 

The “ graduated scale ” applies a new rate to 
each stage, and this involves a “jump” in the 
amount of tax payable when passing up from the 
top of one stage to the immediately adjoining 
bottom of the next (e.g., Denmark and France), 

Differentiation of tax on different kinds of 
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incomes is obtained in various ways : (1) a tax, 
additional to the general tax, charged upon 
particular sources of income (Bavaria, Austria, 
France, Italy). (2) A separate general tax on 
the capital value of property, in addition to 
the general income-tax. This is common 
to German states (Erganzungsteer), Prussia, 
Saxony, Baden, while it is found also in Hol- 
land, Norway, and Denmark. (3) A property 
tax on capital value combined with an income- 
tax on non-property income, working out at 
lower rates {e.g. } Switzerland and also Holland 
up to 1914). (4) By adding to the income a 

fraction of the value of the property {c.g., in 
Sweden one-sixtieth of the value of property is 
added to income before it is taxed). 

Allowances for Children . — Such allowances 
are very general, and range from £2 : 10s. in 
Saxony to £16 : 13 : 4 in Holland. In Sweden 
and the German states there is a limit to the 
incomes which are entitled to the allowances, 
but there is no limit in Holland and Denmark. 
In France there is a complicated percentage 
method : from the scheduler taxes there is 5 
per cent of the tax allowed for one child, and 
50 per cent for six or more ; while for the 
general tax there is an allowance (from income) 
of £40 for each of the first five children and 
£60 for each child beyond five. In addition 
there is a remission of tax ; if the net taxed 
income is under £400, 7^ per cent for each of 
the first two children, and 15 per cent for the 
others, while for incomes over £400 the rates 
are 5 and 10 per cent respectively. This 
second relief or remission of tax is limited to 
£80 in tax, without limit of incomes. Italy 
has hitherto made no allowance. 

Some of the details of the chief systems are 
now (1920) as given below, but there is no 
element of permanence in them. 

Austria. — The exempt minimum is 8400 kr., 
but it is stated that the minimum of subsist- 
ence should be three times as large. The 
lowest rate (together with the 100 per cent 
state additions) is 10 per cent, rising to 20 per 
cent on 200,000 kr., and 60 per cent on the 
highest incomes. Large families have rebates 
up to 20 per cent on the smaller incomes, and 
10 per cent for incomes of 132,000 kr. 

Belgium (1920). — Income from property in 
general is charged at 10 per cent uniformly, 
but wages and salaries (less an allowance of 
one-tenth for expenses) are charged progress- 
ively from 1 to 10 per cent. Deductions in 
smaller incomes for cost of living vary with 
the commune of residence. Minima for exemp- 
tion vary from 1200 fr. to 2000 fr. per annum. 
Thus a bachelor earning 1 1 fr. per day and a 
married man with over five children earning 
23 fr. per day, each pay 1 fr. per month. 
Taxes are deducted from wages by employers. 

France . — The French have had many pro- 
jects for an income-tax, but have succeeded 


only in recent years in getting the impost 
actually enacted. Previously they had several 
separate presumptive taxes which were imposed 
on different kinds of wealth. The exemption 
limit (1918) was £120. The general tax on 
total income goes from 1 £ per cent and reaches 
20 per cent on £22,000 (1920), and the separate 
or schedular taxes apply in addition to the 
special kinds of income. 

Germany . — There was until 1920 no imperial 
tax, but then began a movement in favour of 
levying additions to the state taxes, at any 
rate upon the higher range of incomes. 

Nearly all the states had taxes which have 
a strong common resemblance, though differing 
in details. In Prussia the exemption limit 
was £45, and at £5000 the rate became 8 per 
cent (1920). Income arising from capital 
was charged an additional annual tax, which 
was a common method on the continent of 
securing “ differentiation.” The graduation 
was a direct one, upon the total income, in 
steps, with a fixed amount payable at each 
step. 

In 1920 the transference of the adminis- 
tration to the Empire began, leading to com- 
plicated provisions for the assessment pro- 
visionally on the basis of the preceding year 
and finally on the actual year. The tax-free 
minimum of subsistence, hitherto 1500 marks, 
plus 500 marks for each member of the house- 
hold, was altered to a reduction of tax by 120 
marks for each taxpayer and member of the 
household, w r here the total income is under 
60,000 marks, and by 60 marks where the 
income is under 100,000 marks. From 1921, 
for incomes under 24,000 marks, the allowance 
for each child is 180 marks. The scale of rates 
is now much simpler, consisting of ten stages, 
only over 24,000 marks, at which 10 per cent 
is payable, rising to 55 per cent on incomes 
over 1,000,000 marks, and 60 per cent over 
6,000,000 marks. Attempts at a system of 
deduction of tax from wages have not been very 
successful. 

Italy . — There is a graduated basic tax on 
income, and an extra graduated tax on entire 
family incomes. The latter goes from 1 per 
cent on a family income of 1500 up to 25 per 
cent on 2*5 m. lire. 

Norway . — The exemption limit is 2000 kr., 
and the rate up to 5000 kr. is 2 per cent, 
rising to 50 per cent on incomes over 1,000,000 
kr. There is also a graduated tax on property. 

Spain . — There is a tax on profits (imposed 
in 1920) which is practically a classified income- 
tax, e.g. t higher officials, 15 per cent (salaries 
under 1500 pesetas exempt); 10 per cent oc 
many professional incomes, but certain specified 
classes, such as actors and bull-fighters, 5 per 
cent. State pension era, according to scale, from 5 
to 20 per cent ; civil servants, 12 to 20 per cent. 

The tax is 6 per cent on profits, over 5 per 
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cent on capital, rising to 15 per cent on profits 
over 15 per cent on capital. j, c. s. 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An income tax was levied by the act of Aug. 5, 
1861, as part of the extraordinary financial 
legislation to supply revenue for carrying on the 
civil war. Incomes over £160 were taxed 3 per 
cent. The rates were increased by subsequent 
legislation, and incomes under £200 exempted. 
The tax dropped in 1872. The largest amount 
collected in one year was in 1866, 872,982,159 
(£14,596,432), or about 14 per cent of the net 
ordinary receipts. The tax was never regarded 
with favour, and when a 2 per cent income tax 
with an exemption of £800 was included in the 
Wilson Bill, 1894, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional and withdrawn. An income tax is levied 
in a few states for local purposes, as in Massa- 
chusetts, on all professional incomes above £400, 
and in Pennsylvania on certain businesses. 

[For the federal income tax, see Reports of Com- 
missioners qf Internal Revenue ; and for local 
income taxes, consult index in Ely’s Taxation in 
American States and Cities. ] d. R. D. 

INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY (see Ideal 
Money). Inconvertible is predicated of paper 
money for which coin is not obtainable on 
demand. A paper currency may become incon- 
vertible by a suspension of specie payments, 
such as the English bank restriction (see 
Bullion Committee, Report of) ; or it may 
be inconvertible from the first, like the French 
Assignats. It often purports to be based upon, 
or to * * represent” real wealth, — for instance in 
Pennsylvania last century there was a paper 
currency based upon the security of land, “coined 
land " (Franklin), and in Connecticut taxes were 
assigned for the redemption of the paper. 

The value of an inconvertible paper currency 
depends upon circumstances common to all 
kinds of money, namely the quantity and 
efficiency of the circulation compared with the 
volume of transactions ; and circumstances 
peculiar to this kind of money, namely that the 
supply is not regulated by cost of production, 
that the demand is limited to a particular 
country, and varies according as the currency is 
received by the people with more or less distrust. 

From these peculiarities we may judge of the 
use of an inconvertible currency. The advan- 
tage of dispensing with a reserve of precious 
metal — an advantage which may be very great 
in time of emergency such as war — is counter- 
balanced by the danger of depreciation through 
over-issue. This danger has often proved fatal : 
e,g. the French assignats which were depreciated 
to nearly (White), or even r,Hhnr (Macleod), 
of their face value ; and the American 
“continental currency/' which was depreciated 
to Tg Vp (Walker). But this danger may be 
avoided by caution. The notes of the Bank of 
France were depreciated upon suspension of 
payment in specie by only two or three per j 


I cent during the revolution of 1848, and soarcely 
byl| per cent during the war of 1870, -—differ- 
ences hardly appreciable in practice. 

The value of an inconvertible paper money 
is liable to fluctuate from the absenoe of that 
automatic regulator which the foreign exchanges 
constitute in the case of convertible paper, and 
also from variations in popular confidence. A 
remedy for the evil of fluctuation — as well as 
that of depreciation — is afforded by the rule 
that the market price and the mint price of 
bullion should be the same (see Depreciation). 
But the remedy may appear imperfect to those 
who hold that a suspension of payment tends 
to depreciate not only the value of notes in 
relation to gold, but also that of gold in rela- 
tion to commodities — an opinion which has 
been disputed by Tooke and entertained by 
Walker (Tooke, History of Prices, pt. iii. 
especially ch. i. f and summaries to the other 
chapters; Walker, Money, ch. xvii). An 
ideally more perfect method of regulating an 
inconvertible paper currency would be to make 
its value correspond to a Ta kulak Stand- 
ard. A paper so regulated would have an ad- 
vantage in point of stability over the precious 
metals. But the realisation of this idea is 
utopian. 

[The subject is treated in almost all the general 
works on political economy and those of which 
the special subject is money. Mill’s chapter on 
inconvertible currency {Pol. Econ. , bk. iii. ch. 
xiii.) leaves little to be desired except the idea of 
a standard other than the precious metals for 
testing the depreciation of paper money. This 
idea is supplied by Professor F. A. Walker in his 
Money , together with much interesting historical 
matter and numerous references (see also In- 
flation).] f. t. k. 

INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES. Com- 
panies may be “incorporated " (invested with 
the rights of corporate bodies) by special act 
of parliament, by royal charter, or under the 
Companies Acts. The first-named method of 
incorporation is usually adopted in the case of 
railway, canal, and similar companies : the 
second has become exceptional, the incorporation 
under the companies acts being now most fre- 
quently resorted to. The Companies Act 1862, 
§ 18, provides that upon the registration of the 
memorandum and — where necessary — of the 
articles of association, the registrar of joint- 
stock companies is to issue a certificate of in- 
corporation, and that thereupon a company is 
to become capable of exercising all the functions 
of an incorporated company. As the memo- 
randum and articles are complete on being signed 
by seven members, whose holding may be re- 
stricted to a merely nominal amount, it will be 
seen that the incorporation of a company does 
not in any way prove that it has any substan- 
tial existence. Under Companies Act 1900, 

§ 6, a publio company, though incorporated, is 
not entitled to commence business until oar* 
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tain specified requirements bare been complied 1 
with. tl a. 

INCORPOREAL PROPERTY. The legal 
distinction between things corporeal and in- 
corporeal first appears in the Roman system. 
•‘Corporeal things aio those which by their 
constitution admit of being handled, such as 
land,, a man, clothing, gold, silver, and in a 
word numberless other things. Incorporeal 
things are those which cannot be touched, such 
as those whioh have only a legal existence, 
like an inheritance, a usufruct, or obligations 
however contracted ” ( Institutes of Justinian, 
bk. ii. pt. ii.). An inheritance in Roman law, 
it must be remembered, meant the sum total of 
the proprietary rights and liabilities of a poison 
deceased. This legal distinction was itself 
derived from a philosophical distinction made 
by the Stoics between objects of sense and 
objects of the intelligence. But it involves a 
confusion of thought. For it is clear that the 
corporeal things of Roman law are the objects of 
rights and liabilities, whilst the incorporeal 
things are rights or liabilities themselves. In 
the English law of real property the distinction 
between things corporeal and incorporeal is 
used in a still more arbitrary way. Lands 
and houses are said to be corporeal heredita- 
ments. A reversion, a remainder, rights of 
common, rent charges, and advowsons are said 
to be incorporeal hereditaments. Under the 
rules of the common law different modes of 
transfer were applicable to corporeal and to 
incorporeal hereditaments respectively. For 
the transfer of corporeal property a delivery 
actual or symbolic was necessary. It was said 
to lie in livery . Incorporeal property was sup- 
posed not to admit of delivery. It was therefore 
transferred by means of a writing and was said 
to lie in grant. This practical difference was, 
however, abolished by the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106. 
The distinction between corporeal and incor- 
poreal hereditaments has no rational foundation. 
The corporeal hereditaments are objects of 
rights ; the incorporeal hereditaments are 
peculiar species of rights. A right in possession 
is just as incorporeal as a right in reversion, 
whilst the object of the right, say a house, is 
equally corporeal in either case. 

The distinction between things corporeal and 
things incorporeal may, however, be used in a 
more rational way. If by proprietary rights wo 
understand rights available against all the world 
as opposed to rights only available against par- 
ticular persons and capable of pecuniary valua- 
tion, we find that some proprietary rights have 
definite material objects corresponding to them, 
whilst other proprietary rights have no such 
object. Thus to the right of ownership always 
corresponds a particular horse, house, book, etc. 
But nothing of the Bort corresponds to a copy- 
right or patent right He who has the copy- 
right in a book has merely the right to prevent 


any other person from publishing it He whs 
lias taken out a patent for an invention has 
simply the right to prevent any other person 
from applying the invention. It is not the 
control over the material object, the manuscript 
or the model, — for that the owner already pos- 
sesses to the fullest extent, it is the forbearance 
of others from certain actions which makes a 
copyright or patent right valuable, and which 
may be said to be the object of either right 
The same reflection applies to the right in a 
trademark. 

The importance of rights of this class would 
hardly be recognised except in a high stage of 
economic and legal development. In so far as 
their recognition secures an adequate reward to 
the creative faculties of man, it is a potent means 
of economic progress. But the distinction 
between things corporeal and things incorporeal 
as hitherto drawn in legal systems is of little 
value for jurisprudence and of no consequence 
for economics. 

[Moyle, Institutes of Justinian . — Williams, 
Law of Real Property. — Holland, Jurisprudence. 
See also Immaterial Capital.] f. o. m. 

INCREASING RETURNS. From the time 
when Diminishing Returns (q.v.) to agricul- 
tural industry first began to attract attention it 
was held that the returns to manufacturing in- 
dustry increase with the increase of the absolute 
amount of labour employed. The contrast 
between agriculture and manufactures in this 
respect was pointed out by Malthus {Nature 
and Progress of Rent, 1815, p. 45), West {Appli- 
cation of Capital to Land, p. 7), and McCulloch 
{Political Economy, 1st ed. pp. 277-278). It 
was elaborated by Senior {Political Economy , 
8vo ed, pp. 81-86) and J. S. Mill {Principles 
bk. iv. cli. ii. §§ 1-8). The tendency of 
later writers has been rather to soften the 
contrast ; they insist upon the fact that up to 
a certain point agriculture gives increasing 
returns and that manufactures are subject to 
diminishing returns inasmuch as they require 
both raw materials and space (Marshall, Econo- 
mics of Industry, 1879, pp. 21-26, 89-90). In 
Principles, vol. i. bk, iv. ch. xiii. § 2, Prof. 
Marshall says, “While the part which nature 
plays in production conforms to the law of 
diminishing return, the part which man plays 
conforms to the law of increasing return.” 

[An interesting review of the various standpoints 
from which the laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns have been laid down will be found in J. 
R. Commons, The Distribution of Wealth , 1893. 
See also J. H. Hollander in Quart. Joum . oj 
Ecs., January 1895.] K. a 

INCREMENT, The Unearned. 1. What 
is meant by the Unearned Increment. — Although 
the germ of the idea may be traced in the 
Wealth of Nations, and is distinctly seen in 
Ricardo's Principles , the term “unearned incre- 
ment” was first invented by J. S. Mill. By 
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4t unearned increment " is meant that increase 
in the value of anything subject to a natural 
monopoly which is due not to the expenditure 
of capital, labour, or skill by the proprietor, but 
to the general progress of society resulting in 
an increased demand for that thing. An un- 
earned increment may thus arise upon any 
kind of property of which the supply cannot 
be increased, e.g. the pictures of a dead artist 
But the only kind of property usually con- 
sidered with reference to the unearned incre- 
ment is land. For land is the most import- 
ant thing subject to a natural monopoly. 
Land is essential to the human race, as afford- 
ing them room for their habitation, food to 
maintain life, and the raw material for all 
their industry. The extent of land available 
is also limited. True, the limit is not absolute. 
Much of the surface of the globe lies as yet 
unused and even unexplored. Even in civil- 
ised and populous countries there is always 
some land allowed to lie waste or far less 
improved than it might be. But the land not 
yet used or improved is land which, on account 
of position, or climate, or infertility, or some 
other disadvantage, is comparatively incon- 
venient Mankind resort first to the land 
which is, under all the circumstances, most 
convenient to them. This land is so far limited 
that with the progress of society and the re- 
course had to less favoured land, economic rent 
makes its appearance. Economio rent, a thing 
quite distinct from rent in the ordinary sense, 
represents an unearned increment. But even 
if all the land belonging to a community were 
equally suitable for every purpose, its value 
would rise with the progress of the community 
and there would result an unearned increment 
The growth of the unearned increment in a 
progressive society is not uniform or uninter- 
rupted. In the case of arable land, the 
unearned increment may be reduced or even 
annihilated by such causes as agricultural 
improvements or better means of communication 
which open up new sources of supply. Thus 
over a great part of rural England at the 
present day the rent actually obtainable re- 
presents a very moderate return on the capital 
which the landlords or their predecessors in 
title have expended on the improvement of the 
land and the buildings. Eoonomio rent and 
unearned increment have not merely ceased to 
grow but have for the time being disappeared. 
Similar fluctuations may occur with reference to 
property in mines. Setting aside the deprecia- 
tion resulting from progressive exhaustion, mines 
usually tend to become more and more valuable 
as society advances in prosperi ty. The increased 
demand for minerals and the improvement of 
means of transport bring an unearned increment 
to the mine-owner. Bat in this case also, the 
progress of society may open up new sources of 
supply and lessen the value of the old. Thus 


the working of silver mines in Europe haa been 
made unprofitable by the competition of fax 
richer mines in America and Australia. Here 
therefore economic rent and unearned increment 
have been annihilated. The most striking 
illustration of the unearned increment is 
afforded by laud which derives its value from 
situations, such as the building sites in or near 
great cities. The advantage of situation is a 
monopoly of the strictest kind. It cannot be 
communicated to land which does not naturally 
possess it It is so valuable that wealthy 
individuals or corporations will pay almost any 
price to obtain it The shopkeeper who desires 
the custom of the rich must have premises in a 
fashionable street The millionaire who desires 
the pleasures of good society must have a 
mansion in a fashionable quarter. A great 
bank must have its principal office in a central 
part of the capital. A great warehouse must 
be situated conveniently with respect to docks 
or railway stations. Many persons are obliged 
to live close to the place where they do their 
work, and there is a great deal of work which 
can be performed only in places possessing a 
peculiar advantage of situation. Owing to 
these and similar circumstances the competition 
for good sites in a great city is extraordinarily 
keen. Within recent years land in the city of 
London has been known to sell at the rate oi 
£160,000 per acre, or higher, whilst excellent 
arable land within thirty miles of London has 
been sold for considerably less than £10 an acre. 
The whole difference between these prices 
may be regarded as an unearned increment 
(see Betterment). 

2. The Unearned Increment at a subject of 
Taxation . — With the progress of democratic 
ideas and of the desire to impose taxation as 
far as possible upon property, it was natural 
that proposals should be made for transferring 
to the state the unearned increment, which is 
the result not of the exertions of proprietors, 
but of the general growth of society. Such 
proposals differ chiefly as they are more or less 
far-reaching. They may be distinguished into 
three classes accordingly as they (1) contemplate 
the transfer of the ownership of lana from private 
persons to the state, or (2) whilst contemplating 
the continuance of private property in land, 
would involve the appropriation of the unearned 
increment by the state, or (3) provide for such 
appropriation only in the case of unearned 
increment arising from speoial causes. 

8, Criticism of these Proposals. — (1) Proposals 
of the first class are sometimes extended to 
every species of landed property, and sometimes 
are restricted to certain species on which the 
unearned increment happens to be unusually 
large, snch as mines or building sites in cities 
and towns. When they extend to all kinds of 
land they amount to schemes for what is termed 
land nationalization, a subject too extensive 
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to be properly discussed here (see Land, 
Nationalization ov\ Shortly it may be 
•aid that such proposals have the appearance of 
a certain logical completeness, but would involve 
enormous practical unfairness in execution. 
Proposals for the transfer of particular kinds of 
landed property from private individuals to the 
state may be less difficult to carry out 
although less logical in theory. Upon the 
foundation of a colony it may be prac ticable to 
retain as a public patrimony land possessing 
special advantages of situation or of mineral 
wealth. But in any old country where private 
property in land of all kinds has been fully 
established for many centuries, schemes for the 
acquisition of urban land by munici[>a] bodies, 
or of mines by the state, are not likely to be 
carried out. If fair compensation were given 
the operation would be perilous, for the public 
authority would have incurred the fixed charge 
of an immense debt in return for a property 
which might at any moment suffer depreciation 
through a decline of national prosperity. If 
no compensation or nominal compensation were 
given, the confiscation of the land in question 
would involve such an attack on rights of 
property as would amount to a revolution. In 
this case it is unlikely that private ownership 
of other sorts of land could survive. 

(2) Projjosals of the second class would not 
involve the abolition of private property in 
land. They are directed to the taxation of 
landowners to the extent of the unearned 
increment J. S. Mill proposed and Mr. 
Dawson and other writers have repeated the 
suggestion that all the land in the United 
Kingdom should be subjected to a periodic 
official valuation and that the Btate should 
take for itself any increase in value which 
could not be shown to be due to the labour and 
capital of the proprietors. Schemes of this 
kind are not open to the moral or political 
objections which may be made to all schemes 
of confiscation. But their execution would 
involve serious difficulties. If Mill's proposal 
were applied to agricultural land, it would be 
found almost impossible to say how much of a 
growth in value was due to the general 
progress of society and how much to improve- 
ments effected by the proprietors. If the state 
were to call periodically for their accounts and 
to allow them the current rate of interest on 
the capital shown to have been spent in improve- 
ments, it would discourage all the most intelli- 
gent and useful improvers. For the return upon 
agricultural improvements ia not really uniform. 
Some never repay their cost ; others are highly 
profitable. It may also be urged that if the 
state is to deprive landowners by special enact- 
ment of increase of wealth due to the progress 
of society, the state should also guarantee them 
•gainst loss of wealth due, not to their own 
defoul t, but to changes in economio conditions* 


(3) Schemes which provide for the appropria- 
tion by the state of unearned increment arising 
from certain special causes only must be 
considered each on its own merits. One of the 
most familiar schemes of thiB kind is known as 
Betterment (see Betterment). Its object is to 
secure for municipal authorities the whole or 
part of the increase in value accruing to town 
property from the execution of improvements 
at the public expense. 

4. Conclusion. — In conclusion, it may be 
said that no practicable scheme for securing the 
unearned increment on land to the state has 
yet been devised. Further it may be doubted 
whether the subject is of really momentous 
consequence. It is true that in Great Britain 
during the past hundred years, and still more 
in new countries such as the United States, 
the unearned increment on certain kinds of 
landed property has been prodigious and liaa 
resulted in vast private fortunes. It is 
natural therefore that reformers should find in 
the appropriation of the unearned increment 
a substitute for every other kind of taxation, 
and should debate upon the good which the 
national and local authorities might have done 
with this vast revenue which nobody would 
have missed. A sceptic might reply that a 
great revenue which is raised without being felt 
is usually spent in the most foolish and 
mischievous manner, as may be seen by the use 
which our American kinsmen have made of the 
resources derived from their stringent tariff. 
But further, it may be urged that the state has 
an indefinite power of taxation, and that under 
a democracy, which is the most costly of all 
forms of government, taxation is always 
becoming heavier, and is more and more 
thrown upon property, especially, where land- 
owners are few, upon landed property. Under 
these circumstances, it is certain that the 
national and municipal authorities will in 
future draw an ample revenue from landed 
property whether or no any unearned increment 
has accrued thereon. The taxation of the 
unearned increment included in the Budget of 
1909 is not by any means on the lines laid 
down by Mill, as it is a tax on one class only, 
not “ balanced by taxes on other classes ” of 
the community, which he considered essential 
to secure j ustice. The alterations in value due to 
chauges in the purchasing power of money must 
also be causes of inequality in such taxation. 1 

[See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. v. 
ch. ii. — Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy 
of Taxation , ch. x. — Mill, Principles qf Political. 

1 The “unearned increment” on land has been re- 
ferred to throughout this article, as the examples which 
economic writers have taken are usually drawn from 
that class of property. The doctrine is, however, 
theoretically as applicable to every other description of 
property— -for example, to shares m trading companies. 
Such shares have been known to have risen in price from 
£1 to £40 in a short time. Would the £39 in this case 
be “ unearned increment " f 
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Economy, bk. v. — and Papers on Land Tenure 
in Dissertations and Discussions,? ol. iv. — Cobden’s 
later speeches. — Dawson, The Unearned Increment . 
Many references to the subject are scattered through 
the extensive literature relating to Rent. ] F. o. M. 

INCREMENTUM or Crementum, a term 
used in mediaeval accounts. To understand 
its exact meaning requires some knowledge of 
the manner in which a statement of receipt and 
expenditure was drawn up in the middle ages. 
The simplest way to explain it will be to take 
a particular example. Suppose we consider the 
form of a bailiff's yearly account of the estate 
under his management. First comes the onus 
or charge beginning “ This accountant is charged 
with,* 1 or “ This accountant renders account of 
so much for so and so/’ mentioning all the items 
of the year's income : then follows the expendi- 
ture account, beginning “of which (money) 
so much (is expended) in so and so,” mention- 
ing all the items of expenditure. At the end, 
or in the case of the Pipe Rolls at the beginning, 
is the amount of money handed over by the 
accountant, and finally the statement debet or 
quietus est or habet de superplus with the sum 
owed by him to the estate or by the estate to 
him, as the case might be. The difference 
between this and a modern statement of receipt 
and expenditure is not apparent on the face of 
it. Consider, however, one typical item, the 
rental account for instance. On the charge 
side will be simply : “ Rents — so much,” with- 
out any particulars. On the expenditure side, 
before the sums spent in repairs etc. will be a 
number of entries such as “so much for rent 
unpaid for such and such a house because 
unlet,” or “because its rent has been reduced 
by that amount,” or “becauso it is in ruins.” 
In fact the charge is the whole rental of the 
estate as ascertained by a survey made at some 
time, it might be years before the bailiff entered 
into office, any diminution of rental being 
accounted for as a modern bailiff would account 
for expenditure. Any increase in this rental, 
owing to new sources of revenue being de- 
veloped since a survey was made, was called 
Incrementum , and was either accounted for 
under a separate sub-heading or added to the 
amount of the charge year by year. This 
system was carried out to a great extent in 
all mediaeval accounts, the tendency being, 
whenever possible, to charge the accountant 
with a definite sum, which did not vary from 
year to year, and to consider any fluctuations 
as distinct items of revenue or expenditure 
nnder the names of incrementum and allocu - 
tiones or acquietantice. One of the principal 
fiscal provisions of Magna Charts, as issued in 
1215, was, that the counties should be kept at 
their old farms absque ullo incremento (see Farm 
of the Counties, Pipe Rolls). 

[Madox, History of the Exchequer , London, 
1769.] A. E. s. 


INDEMNITY (Fr.). Besides the oidinery 
acceptation of the word indemnity as compensa- 
tion for damage by individuals or prejudice 
caused by acts of the authority in the general 
interest, it is employed in France to designate 
the payment received by persons exercising 
public functions unpaid. The indemnity of 
senators and deputies is fixed by the electoral 
laws of 1875 at fr. 9000 (£360) a year. If 
they already exercise an office paid by the state 
their salary is suspended while they sit in 
parliament, unless the salary is greater than 
the indemnity, in which case they receive the 
difference. The law declares expressly that the 
functions of municipal councillors are gratuit- 
ous, the only exception being the right* of the 
council to allow a sura of money to the mayor 
to uphold the dignity of his office ; but the 
Paris municipal councillors, taking advantage 
of the distinction made between salary and 
indemnity, have for some years past voted 
themselves annually an indemnity, first of fr. 
4000 (£160) each, afterwards increased to fr. 
6000 (£240) for their personal expenses. The 
illegality of the vote is incontestable, but the 
government has so far tolerated the infraction 
of the law. T. L. 

INDEMNITY. A promise whereby one 
person undertakes to indemnify (to hold harm- 
less) another against a liability undertaken on 
behalf of indemnifying party. An indemnity 
must be distinguished from a Guarantee (q. v.). 
If a person is entitled to indemnity against a 
liability he may, when sued in respect of such 
liability, serve a “third party notice” on the 
indemnifying party, who will thereupon become 
bound by the judgment, unless he becomes a 
party to the action and disputes his liability. 

E. a. 

INDENTURE. A deed under seal, if made 
between two or more parties, is called an “in- 
denture ”; if it is the deed of one party only, 
a * ‘ deed poll. ” The first-mentioned name came 
to be used as deeds executed by several parties 
were generally copied out twice on the same 
parchment, which was then separated by an in- 
dented division. e. s. 

INDEX NUMBERS* arc used to indicate 
changes in the value of money. The objects 
for which this measurement is undertaken are 
thus well stated by Sir R. Giffen (Second Report 
of the committee appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the best method of ascertain- 
ing and measuring variations in the value of 
the monetary standard. Report of the British 
Association, 1888) (1) The fixation of rent* 

or other deferred payments extending over long 
periods of time, for which it has been desired 
to obtain a currency of a more stable sort than 
money is supposed to be. (2) To enable com- 
parisons to be made between the value of money 
incomes in different places, whioh is often an 
object of great practical interest: not only 
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individuals contemplating residential changes, 
but also governments and other large spend- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having to consider this question. (3) To 
enable historians anrl other students making 
comparisons between past and present to give 
an approximate meaning to the money expres- 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given line, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or expenditure in a past 
age would mean in modern language. To which 
some would add : (4) To afford a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously affected by a variation in prices ; 
and of the correction which it would be desir- 
able to apply to the currency. 

An index number is constructed by com- 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
between the price of a certain article at a 
particular date under consideration (e .g. last year 
or month) and the price of the same article at 
a period taken as base or standard (e.g. 1867- 
77, in the index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Journal of the Statistical Society , 
1886 and 1893). These ratios are generally 
expressed as percentages. Kg. the percentage 
for flour in 1885, as given by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that the price of flour in 1885 
is to the average price of the same article in 
1867-77 as 63 : 100. The term index number 
is sometimes applied (e.g. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. cit.) to each of these items, as well as to 
their combination. 

The percentages are usually compounded by 
taking an Average of them. But a result of 
equal generality may be obtained by taking 
their sum. One of the best- known index 
numbers, that of the Kconornisf, is thus con- 
structed. Twenty - two articles having been 
selected, the price of each article at the current 
date compared with its price at the standard 
period (1815-50) is expressed as a percentage ; 
ind the sum of these percentages is put as the 
index number. Thus the Economist index 
number for the year 1873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily reduced to the form of an average by 
simple division (e.g. 2947 -r 22 = 134). Ac- 
cordingly in what follows it will be sufficient 
to consider the latter form only. 

The construction of an index number presents 
the following problems : (a) What are the 
commodities of which the prices are to be taken ? 
(b) How are the prices to be ascertained ? (c) 
Ilow are the ratios between the prices of each 
article at the current and the standard dates 
to be combined ? 

The answers to these questions vary according 
to the purpose in hand (above, pp. 384-5). As 
appropriate to the first purpose, a standard of 
deferred payments, two methods present them- 
selves, viz. to arrange that the debtor should 
l>ay, the creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount 
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of utility, so to speak ; or (2) the product of 
the same quantity of labour — or more exactly 
effort and sacrifice. 

Of these methods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par excellence the measure of 
the change in the value of the monetary stand- 
ard. The former method is indeed more prac- 
ticable, perhaps more intelligible. However, 
in favour of the latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to be the 
nearest possible approach to Ricardo’s conception 
of a commodity invariable in value, “which at 
all times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to produce it” ( Principles , iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Riches,” cp. Mill, bk. iii. ch. 
xv. , “ On a Measure of Value ”). 4 ‘ A standard, ” 

says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves the same 
labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it ” 
(Nineteenth Century , March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, in his evidence before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver, says, speaking of 
appreciation of gold : “When it is used as de- 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diminution in the 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds — that is. not only manual labour, but 
the labour of business men and all others en- 
gaged in industry of any kind” (Question 
9625). 

If the first method is adopted, the answers 
to the questions above set are as follows : (a) 
The commodities of which the prices are to be 
taken should he articles of consumption rather 
than materials and implements. Payments 
for personal services should be included, but 
not wages in general. (6) Retail prices should 
be used, (c) The proper combination of the 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighted (see Average). The general principle 
according to which the weights are to be assigned 
is that they should represent the importance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may be embodied in different plans. 

1. One plan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
value of the corresponding commodity at the 
initial or standard period. According to this 
plan the index number is the ratio between 
these two values : the quantities initially con- 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at the standard prices. 
This method is exemplified by Sir R. Giflen’s 
estimate of the change in the value of money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier years, 
in his report on prices of exports and imports, 
1885, table v. 

2. Another plan is to assign, as the relative 
importance of each percentage, its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir 1. Balgrave’s memorandum 

SO 
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on Currency and Standard of Value ... in 
the third report of the royal commission on 
depression of trade and industry, table xxvii. 

8. According to another plan, the index 
number is the ratio between the following 
two values: the quantities consumed at the 
current date at the current prioes, and the same 
quantities at standard prices. This plan is 
adopted by Mr. Sauerbeck ( Joum . Stat. Soc., 
1886, p. 595). 

4. Or, instead of taking either the initial 
quantities or those of the current date, a mean 
between the two may be taken. This is the 
plan adopted by the British Association Com- 
mittee. They estimate “the average national 
expenditure on each class of article at present 
and for the last few years " ; and put for the 
relative importance of each commodity a round 
number corresponding to that estimate. Thus 
the estimated expenditure per annum on wheal is 
£60,000,000, and on meat £100,000,000 : that 
is respectively 6*5 per cent, and 11 per cent of 
the sum of the corresponding estimates for all 
the commodities utilised by the committee. 
As convenient approximations, the weights five 
and ten are recommended by the oommittee. 

If the index number based on labour (see above, 
p. 385), rather than on consumption, is adopted 
as the standard for deferred payments, it would 
be proper by analogy to take as the measure of 
appreciation or depreciation the change in the 
pecuniary remuneration of a certain set of 
services, namely all, or the principal, which are 
rendered in the course of production throughout 
the community during a year, either at the 
initial or the current epoch ; or some expression 
intermediate between the two specified. But 
it may be doubted whether the statistics 
requisite for this method are available. 

With regard to the second and third of the 
purposes above enumerated, the determination 
of the comparative value of money at distant 
places and remote times — one or other of the two 
methods indicated would seem to be theoretically 
proper. 

For the fourth purpose, the regulation of 
currency, the proper construction of the index 
number would seem to be as follows : (a) The 
“ articles ” of which the prices are taken into 
account should be both commodities and services ; 
( b ) both wholesale and retail prices should be 
used ; (c) the relative importance of each 
article should be proportioned to the demand 
upon the currency which it makes. But here 
as in other parts of the subject theory halts a 
little, and statistics lag far behind theory. 

Considering the theoretical doubts and statis- 
tical difficulties which attend the determination 
of weights proper to each purpose, there is much 
to be said in favour of assigning equal relative 
importance to all the items ; especially if care 
is taken to include many articles such as com, 


cotton , etc., which for any of the purposes which 
may be contemplated must be of first-rate im- 
portance. Such is the character of some of the 
principal index numbers which have been con- 
structed — those of the Jticonomist, of Jevons 
of Soetbeer, and of Mr. Sauerbeck. 

In the construction of such an index number 
the use of the arithmetic mean is not imperative. 
Jevons employs the geometric mean. His 
reasons for preferring it are not very clear (the 
“Variation of Prices,” Currency and Finance , p. 
120). A more intelligible explanation is given 
by Prof. Westergaard ( Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre ) 
— the geomotric mean alone presents a certain 
consistency between its results, which may be 
thus indicated. Taking any three dates, x , y, 

z, put the symbol to denote the index 


number for the date y referred to the date x as 
standard ; with similar interpretations for 

“ d ©• ^ (I) x (?) = (s)* “ 


by analogy with perfect measurements in other 
sciences, if the geometric mean be used, but 
not if any other mean be employed. The 
geometric mean lias also the advantage of 
being less liable than the ordinary average to 
be unduly affected by extremely high prices 
( Report of the British Association, 1887, p. 283), 
The great objection to the geometric mean is 
its cumbrousness. 

There is another kind of mean which has 
some of the advantages of the geometric, and 
is free from its essential disadvantage ; namely, 
the median (see Average), which is formed by 
arranging the items in the order of magnitude, 
and taking as the mean that figure which has 
as many of the items above as below it For 
instance the median of the forty- five percentages 
on which Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number is 
based was, for 1892, 66 ; while the arithmetic 
mean was 68. It is difficult to see why the 
latter result is preferable to the former ; if 
what is required is an index of the ohange in 
general prices, not specially referred to any 
particular purpose, such as of securing a con- 
stant benefit to a legatee. 

The perplexity of a choice botwoen such a 
variety of methods is much reduced by the two 
following considerations. First, beggars cannot 
be choosers. The paucity of statistical data 
(see the report drawn up by Sir B. Giffen in the 
Report of the British Association for 1888, p. 
1 83)rostricts the operation. Thus for the purpose 
of index numbers based on consumption (above, 
p. 3 8 5) retail prices are theoretically appropriate ; 
but “ practically it is found that only the prices 
of leading commodities, capable of being dealt 
with in large wholesale markets, can be made 
use of ” (Giffen, loc. cit,). Second, the difference 
between the results of aifferent methods is likely 
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to be lens than at first sight appears. For 
instance, the probable difference between the 
index number constructed by the British 
Association committee, and six others which 
have been proposed by high authorities — suppos- 
ing the different methods to be applied to the 
same data, viz. the prices of twenty-one articles 
specified by the Committee may thus bo ex- 
pressed. The discrepancy which is as likely as 
not to occur between the committee's and other 
results is from 2 to 2*5 per cent. The dis- 
crepancy which is very unlikely to occur is from 
8 to XI per cent ( Report of tfa British Associa- 
tion for 1888, p. 217). In fact, the index 
number for the year 1885, as determined from 
the same data by seven different methods, 
proved to be 70, 70*6, 73, 69, 72, 72, 69*5 
(ibid. p. 211). 

The practical outcome of these two considera- 
tions is thus well expressed by Gillen (loc. ait. p. 
184), “ The articles as to which records of prices 
are obtainable being themselves only a portion 
of the whole, nearly as good a final result may 
apparently be arrived at by a selection without 
bias, according to no better principle than 
accessibility of record, as by a careful attention 
to weighting. . . . Practically the committee 
would recommend the use of a weighted index 
number of some kind, as, on the whole, com- 
manding more confidence. ... A weighted 
index number, in one aspect, is almost an un- 
necessary precaution to secure accuracy, though, 
on the whole, the committee recommend it." 

[Airy, G., Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 
xxviii. (refers to a physical problem which has 
considerable analogy to the determination of the 
changes in the value of money with respect to 
things in general ; namely, the determination of 
the motion of the solar system in space — relative 
to the stars in general). — Bela Foldes, W., Jahrb. 
f. Nat Oekon. , 1882 ; Statistische Monatsschrift 
(Vienna), 1881 (refers to changes in the value of 
Austrian inconvertible currency). — Bourne, S., 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1879 (exemplifies 
the principle of weight).— Cross, W., Standard 
Pound v. Pound Sterling , (1856) (proposes a 
change in the standard per saltum , as often as 
the index number changes to the extent of say 3 
per cent). — Drobisch, M., Bcricht. KOn. Sachs. 
Ocsell, Wissenschaft (Leipzig), 1871 ; Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oekon 1871 (suggests ingenious methods 
of combination). — Edgeworth, F. Y. f “Memoranda 
on the best methods of ascertaining and measuring 
variations in the value of the monetary standard ” 
(Repen t of the British Association for 1887, 1888, 
1889), (a voluminous disquisition, of which the 
above article may be regarded as an abridgement). 
— Forsell, H., Qvldbksten (Stockholm, 1886), 
translated into English (interesting as showing 
the different results which can be brought out when 
different articles are selected). — Giffen, Sir R , 
Parliamentary Reports , 1881-85 ; Essays in Fin- 
ance; Report of the British Association for 1888, 
p. 181 et seq. (very masterly).— Jevons, Currency 
and Finance (quite classical). — Laspeyres, Jahrb. 


/. Nat . Oekon. , 1864, 1871 ; Zeitschnfl fWr die 
Oesammte Slaatswissenschaft , 1872 (constructs 
important index numbers for various classes oi 
goods). — Lehr, J., Statistik der Preise, 1885 
(proposes a cumbrous but theoretically interesting 
scheme). — Lowe, Joseph, Present State of England, 
1833 (one of the fathers of this school of writers). — 
Marshall, Contemporary Review, 1887 (offers very 
valuable suggestions for the construction of an 
index number based on consumption).— Nicholson, 
J. S., Journal of the Statistical Society , 1887 
(recommends an index number based on the change 
in the monetary value of property or capital). — 
N itti, La M isura delle Variazioni di V adore (con- 
tains some subtle criticism and many useful refer- 
ences). — Palgrave, R. H. I., Third Report on De- 
pression of Trade [Appendix B.], (constructs an 
important weighted index number, and discusses 
other forms). — Shuckburgh, Sir George, Phil. 
Trans., 1798, part i. (perhaps the earliest attempt 
to construct an index number). — Poulett Scrope, 
Political Economy (1833) (proposes an index 
number under the name of a Tabular Standard). 
— Sauerbeck, A. , Journal of the Statistical Society , 
1886, and 1893 (constructs an important index 
number based on the prices of forty-five articles) ; 
Economic Journal , June and September 1895 
(replies to objections against their index num- 
bers by Mr. N. G. Pierson and Mr. Sauerbeck). 
— Scharling, W., Jahrb. /. Nat. Oekon., 1886 
(throws some doubt on the apparent change in 
the purchasing power of money). — Sidgwick, H., 
Political Economy, bk. i. ch. ii. (states different 
methods of constructing an index number based ou 
consumption). — Soetbeer, Materialicn zur Wtikr- 
ungsfragt, 1886, brought up to date in the Jahr - 
bucher f. Nat . Oekon., 1892 (one of the most im- 
portant contributions to theory and practice). — 
Walker, Money and Trade , and Political Economy 
Appendix (regards the use of a tabular standard as 
limited). — Walras, Thdorie de la Monnaie , 1886 
(proposes to regulate currency by means of a proper 
index number). — United States report on retail 
prices by the Senate Committee on Finance, 1892 
(an interesting verification of the principle that 
simple and ‘ ‘ weighted " averages are not likely to 
differ very much).] F. Y. E. 

INDIFFERENCE, Law of, a designation 
applied by Jevons to the following fundamental 
proposition : “ In the same open market, at 
any one moment, there cannot be two prices 
for the same kind of article.” 

This proposition, which is at the foundation 
of a large part of economic science, itself rests 
on certain ulterior grounds : namely, certain 
conditions of a perfect market. One is that 
monopolies should not exist, or at least should 
not exert that power in virtue of which a 
proprietor of a theatre, in Germany for instance, 
can make a different charge for the admission 
of soldiers and civilians, of men and women. 
The indivisibility of the articles dealt in 
appears to be another circumstance which may 
counteract the law of indifference in some kinds 
of market, where price is not regulated by coet 
of production. 
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[Jevons, Theory qf Exchange , 2nd ed, p. 99 
(statement of the law). — Walker, Pol . Econ. , art. 
132 (a restatement). — Mill, Pol. Econ. t bk. ii. 
ch. iv. § 3 (imperfections of actual markets).— 
Edgeworth, Mathematical Psychics, pp. 19, 46 
(possible exceptions to the law of indifference). ] 

F. Y. E. 

INDIRECT TAXATION, in the ordinary 
English use, is that which is “demanded from 
one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense 
of another” (Mill, Principles , bk. v. ch. iii. § i.), 
Le. it comprises taxes on commodities levied 
from producers or dealers. 

The administrative application of the term, 
at least on the continent, is wider. “ Indirect 
taxation is levied on the occurrence of a fact, 
act, or exchange ; it does not require lists of 
contributions regularly or periodically estab- 
lished” (Leroy-Beaulieu, Science des Finaiices , 
t. i. p. 273,cp. Wagner, Finanzwissenschnft , vol. 
ii. p, 239). It therefore covers taxes on suc- 
cessions and gifts as well as the stamp and 
registration duties. 

According to the Physiocrats (q.v. ) all taxes, 
except that levied on the produit net, were 
indirect, since they were necessarily shifted to 
it (see Direct Taxation and Taxation). 

[A. Wagner, Finanzwissenscha/t, , vol. ii. pp. 
239-247.] c. F. B. 

The passage from Mill quoted above includes, 
among the class “ Indirect,” such taxes as — 

“the excise or customs. The producer or 
importer of a commodity is called upon to pay a 
tax on it, not with the intention to levy a peculiar 
contribution upon him, but to tax through him 
the consumers of the commodity, from whom it 
is supposed that he will recover the amount by 
means of an advance in price " (Mill, Principles , 
bk. v. ch. iii. § L ). 

Mill's definitions of direct and indirect taxes 
make the difference to turn upon the mode of 
incidence, a division probably originally sug- 
gested by the theory of the Physiocrats (q.v.) 
that all taxes being paid ultimately out of the 
“net produce” of land, it would be better to 
impose a single tax charged directly on the 
landowners than to assess the fund indirectly 
by other taxes. But, as Sidgwick (Principles 
of Political Ewrumy, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 8) 
says— 

44 we can only partially succeed in making the 
burden of * direct ' or * indirect * taxes fall where 
we desire ; the burden is liable to be transferred 
to other persons when it is intended to remain 
where it is first imposed; and, on the other 
hand, when it is intended to be transferred, the 
process of transference is liable to be tardy and 
incomplete. ” 

Thus— 

14 In common parlance the distinction between 
direct and indirect taxes is practically relegated 
to the mind of the legislator : what he wishes to 
have borne by the original taxpayer is called a 


direct tax, what he intends to have borne by some 
one else than the original taxpayer is called in- 
direct. Unfortunately the intention of the legis- 
lator is not identical with the actual result. We 
must, then, either revise our nomenclature or 
declare the present distinction of little value” 
(Seligman, The Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion, 1899, p. 311). 

A distribution of taxes subject to change with 
every new theory of incidence must necessarily, 
whatever may be its value in economy, be 
almost useless for administrative purposes. 
Hence Bastable states that — 

44 practical financiers have adopted a different 
basis of distinction, and regard those taxes as 
direct which are levied on permanent and recur- 
ring occasions ; while charges on occiisional and 
particular events are placed under the category 
of indirect taxation” ( Public Finance, ed. 1903, 
p. 271). 

Under this method the income tax is direct, 
and the excise ami customs indirect, as in 
Mill’s definitions, but the death duties from 
direct become indirect. This classification, 
which is based on the possibility or otherwise 
of having a list of taxpayers (c6lc notninalif) 
is that adopted in France. P. Leroy-Beaulieu 
objects to it as empirical, and confounding things 
which ought to be distinguished. He would 
define a tax as direct if it was intended to 
charge the taxpayer immediately and propor- 
tionally to his fortune or revenue, and as indirect 
if otherwise (Science des Finances , 1899, vol. 
i. 273). Wagner (Finanzwissenschaft, 1890, 
vol. ii. 237-24 7) gives a full account of the 
controversy with respect to terminology. He 
favours a definition based on incidence. 

Bastable, desirous of retaining the broad line 
of division that the old meaning of “direct” 
and 4 ‘indirect” gave, observes that — 

44 if we take the terms, not as giving a complete 
classification of taxes, but as marking the presence 
or absence of a certain characteristic, they may be 
employed with advantage, but rather to suggest 
reasons for discrimination than to definitely settle 
results. ” He starts, then, 

44 with the conception of direct taxes as those 
levied immediately on the ‘subjects,* or ultimate 
bearers, of the charge, and therefore embracing 
taxes on income and property, or on their com- 
ponent parts, in opposition to duties on com- 
modities and on exchange, where there is a shifting 
| of the burden from the immediate payer to the 
4 subject ’ which justifies the name of ‘ indirect,* ” 

and proceeds to consider the merits and defects 
of each class. On the borderland between 
direct and indireot taxes he places taxes on 
transfers, on contracts, on communication and 
transport, and, in short, the numerous charges 
| on acts (pp. 349-356). 

In favour of direct taxation may be urged 
I facility and small cost of collection, combined 
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with definiteness of yield, whilst against it are 
the unpopularity of the collector’s demand for 
payment, the difficulty of taxing directly the 
poorer members of society, and the inelasticity 
of certain forms of charge, e.g, on lands and 
houses, the assessment of which is usually of 
necessity fixed for some years. Indirect taxa- 
tion is more costly to collect, and more variable 
in its yield, owing to the power of increasing 
or diminishing consumption of taxed com- 
modities at will, hut it is hardly felt at the 
time of payment, is available for reaching the 
poorer classes, and in times of prosperity is 
automatically expansive. Its special drawback 
is the danger of loss through the disturbance 
of industry, particularly by excise interference 
with freedom of manufacture. (For the point 
of view of a finance minister, see Hansard, j_l 62] 
583-585.) 

" In spite of the evils that are associated with 
indirect taxation, and are only partially prevented 
by fiscal improvements, it has been found necessary 
by all the great nations of modern times to retain 
customs and excise duties as an important part of 
the tax system, in England, Russia, and France 
the excises and customs yield about half the 
national revenues. In Germany the imperial 
legislation regulates the customs and excises on 
salt, tobacco, spirituous liquors, beer aud sugar, 
and with three exceptions the constituent States 
do not tax these things. In the United States 
the federal government draws most of its revenue 
from excises and customs in nearly equal pro- 
portion. In comparing direct and indirect taxes 
both must he considered as parts of the whole tax 
system. The chief merit in either case is that 
the one remedies the defects of the other.” 
(Nicholson, Elements of Political Economy, 1903, 
p. 481.) (See Diiuect Taxation. Cost 
of Collection ok Taxes. Taxation.) 

F. Am 

INDIRECT UTILITY. A distinction has 
been drawn between direct and indirect utility. 
** Direct utility,” Jevons says ( Theory of 
Political Economy , ch. iii.), “attaches to a 
thing like food, which we can actually apply 
to satisfy our wants. But things which have 
no direct utility may bo the means of procuring 
us such by exchange, and they may therefore 
be said to have indirect utility.’* 

Jevons refers, in connection with this, to the 
following passage in Garnier, Traitt dl Economic 
Politique , 6th ed. ch. i. § iii. : “ Utility is direct 
or indirect. It is direct in the case of things the 
immediate application of which satisfies our wants ; 
a loaf of bread possesses this utility for a man 
suffering from hunger. It is indirect in the case 
of things which are only the means whereby we 
can procure what is necessary to satisfy those 
wants, which they cannot themselves satisfy. For 
instance, a man possesses two pieces of bread : 
with one be satisfies his hunger; this is an ex- 
ample of direct utility : urged by thirst, he 


exchanges the other for something to drink ; thii 
is an example of indirect utility. 

“ Utility which is no longer direct acquires the 
quality of being interchangeable, and becomes also 
) 'aim ” (see Utility). 

INDIVIDUALISM. This term was applied 
by J. »S. Mill ( Socialism . , p. 114) to that system 
of industrial organisation in which all initiative 
is due to private individuals, and all organisa- 
tion to their voluntary agreement. Under 
such a system the functions of the state 
are restricted to the maintenance of order, 
including the defence of the country, the 
enforcement of contracts, and in general 
to supplying the conditions necessary to the 
working of voluntary action. The natural anti- 
thesis to individualism is Collectivism or we 
may say Socialism, a system under which in- 
dustry is directly organised by the state, which 
owns all means of production and manages all 
processes by appointed officers. 

In its extreme form individualism would 
deny to the state industrial activities of every 
sort, even the construction of roads, bridges, 
and harbours, and the coinage of money. 
Going still farther, it is discovered that the 
so-called repressive functions of the state are 
mostly industrial. Lawsuits are a species of 
compulsory arbitration of disputes, including 
industrial ones. The punishment of theft is 
the repression of a personal activity known to 
be pernicious. A few have been found who 
disapprove even of these functions of the state 
and urge their entire abolition. They are 
properly known as anarchists or disbelievers 
in any government, and they represent the 
utmost range of individualism. In the follow- 
ing discussion it will be understood that only 
a qualified individualism is intended, that is to 
say, such a compromise with the opposite 
principle as has been represented by the most 
individualistic of modern states. 

The essential features of individualism are, 
(1) private property in capital, to which are 
added almost of necessity the rights of bequest 
and inheritance, thus permitting unlimited 
transfer and accumulation. (2) Competition, 
a rivalry between individuals in the acquisition 
of wealth, a struggle for existence in which the 
fittest survive. 

It is evident that both these principles have 
advantages and disadvantages for society. In 
entering a field where controversy has been 
violent, only a brief enumeration of admitted 
tendencies is appropriate. Among the advan- 
tages of individualism should first be mentioned 
the enormous incentive it furnishes to the 
accumulation of property and so indirectly to the 
production of wealth. Tasks are undertaken 
in hope of unusual personal advantage which 
would not be undertaken by a man receiving 
a moderate and fixed roward not influenced 
by special achievements. It is plain that « 
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considerable class of persons are thus induced 
to exert to the utmost faculties which would 
otherwise lie dormant. Further, the control of 
funds of capital by individuals enables thorn 
to develop ideas of great value to society, but 
ideas which society would not value until so 
developed. Thus it is claimed that individual- 
ism not only excites ingenuity but gives it 
scope, and utilises it in a way that socialism 
would not so obviously do. Finally, quite apart 
from all material advantages there should be 
noted the intellectual qualities which indi- 
vidualism develops — shrewdness, jKmetration, 
aggressiveness, and independence. These char- 
acterise in a high degree the foremost members 
of an advanced individualistic society. 

Certain disadvantages are, however, equally 
obvious. The principle of natural selection 
seems to be abnormally active in a vigorous 
individualistic society. If great incentives ore 
furnished to certain men, their number is in- 
creasingly small. The hojie of accumulation 
becomes a forlorn hope to most men in & highly 
organised individualistic society, and they suffer 
from a dearth of incentives destructive even 
of the simplest economic virtues. Tims the 
impetus given to production by individual 
incentives is partly neutralised by the deteriora- 
tion or arrested development of the masses of the 
productive population from whom these incen- 
tives are increasingly withheld. It is further 
neutralised by the fact that the control of capital 
means also privilege in consumption. If men 
of wealth are merely capitalists, and consume 
moderately, the only danger arising from their 
disproportionate ownership is that of excessive 
formation of capital, but to this danger we must 
add that of occasional spendthrift consump- 
tion, alike detrimental and irritating to society. 
The tendency of capital to accumulate in the 
moat competent hands has also its counterpart 
in the chances of inheritance, which often give 
it to those who are incompetent 

The more conspicuous disadvantage of in- 
dividualism is the waste involved in competition. 
Its cost in active antagonisms and divided efforts 
is enormous, and has been frequently dis- 
cussed Finally, the intellectual qualities 
developed by individualism are more or less 
balanced by the ethical weakness which it in- 
volves. Individualism is avowedly egoistic. 
Competition has often seemed ruthlessly to 
eliminate ethical sentiment At the best it 
threatens its existence. 

It is impossible to weigh the merits and 
demerits of individualism without a fuller con- 
sideration of socialism than present data will 
allow. Suffice it to say that its disadvantages 
have been felt so serionsly as to lead many 
countries of late to modify the system by in- 
creasing the industrial functions of the state. 

The experiences of corporate industry cannot 
well be discussed here, but it is plain that such 


a system is not individualistic, and that th« 
principles of management are suoh as govern- 
ment is familiar with, and might conceivably 
use with an efficiency proportioned to the ex- 
cellence of its own organisation. In this respect 
cotq>orate industry resembles socialism as well 
as in the further respect that competition and 
its attendant waste are frequently eliminated, 
though the benefit that might result has not 
always inured to society. 

The existing industrial system is in many 
respects a mixture of socialism and individualism 
and is doubtless destin d to remain so, though 
in what proportion the two will ultimately 
combine it is impossible to predict. No scheme 
of complete socialism has been proposed which 
provides at all adequately for the utilisation of 
human originality for the ends of progress, or 
appreciates the value to society of a leisured 
class. On the other hand it is alleged that 
the best individualistic systems have largely 
squandered and perverted originality and de- 
velop! a leisured class which has not risen 
to the level of its duties. The modern tendency 
of society to limit individualism is doubtless 
due to deeper ethical considerations, the de- 
velopment of which is one of the most remark- 
able features of the day. 

[Any standard work on political economy is an 
analysis of the individualistic system. Ely, Out - 
lints of Economics, analyses the present mixed 
system as such. Mill discusses the difficulties of 
collective or state industry. Tim weakness of 
individualism is stated with great forte by socialist 
writers, best of ail perhaps m Edward Bellamy’* 
socialist romance. Looking Backward. Defence 
and counter criticism are to be found in the works 
of opponents of socialism, e.g. lUe, Contemporary 
Socialism , and Graham, Socialism new and old. 

See also Montague, Individual Liberty. — 
Nicholson, lYinciples of Political Economy, vol, i, 
ch. xv. — Doniathorpe, Individualism* — Walker, 
14 Mr. Bellamy/* etc., Atlantic Monthly % Feb. 
1390.-- E. Richter, ZukuftfUbildar % 1892. — Also 
Socialism, App.] n, h. p. 

INDORSEMENT. Hoe Bill or Exchange. 
INDUCTIVE METHOD. There is soma 
ambiguity in the \m of this expression. Some- 
times it is used with reference to any inquiry 
in which result* are arrived at by the study of 
concrete facts. The following jutsaago from 
Prof. R. M. Smith, Science Economic Discussion^ 
p. Ill, illustrates this acceptation of the terra. 

“ Finally, we may ask, what can the inductive 
method do when it faces some great economic 
problem which affects the whole community 
and civilisation itself! Such a problem is the 
labour problem. What is the condition of the 
labouring class 1 Has that condition deterior- 
ated or improved 1 The inductire method has 
not shrunk from attempting to find art answer to 
even such questions as these, Thorold Rogers 
has laboriously traced the condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer during the laet six centuries, for the 
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purpose of answering this question historically. 
Gillen has attempted, by statistics, to show 
that the condition of the labouring class has 
materially improved during the last fifty years/’ 
Dr. Keynes, on the other hand, objects to this 
use of the term {Scape and Method of Pol. Eco- 
nomy, 2nd cd., p. 200, note) on the ground that 
what is naturally understood “ by induction 
and the inductive rnothod is a process of 
reasoning whereby, on the strength of particular 
instances, a general law is established.” From 
this point of view, the instances given by Prof. 
Smith would rather be regarded as illustrating 
the statistical or realistic or concrete method 
of economic inquiry. It seems clear, however, 
that when an inductive method is spoken of 
it is not usually restricted to a method by which 
general laws are ascertained. Thus, Prof. 
Sidgwick says (“ S< oj»e and Method of Economic 
Science,” 1 p. 33) that ‘‘even as regards the pre- 
sent condition of industry in the more advanced 
countries, to which the theory of modem eco- 
nomic science primarily relates, there is, 1 con- 
ceive, no dispute as to the need of what ih 
called a ‘realistic* or ‘inductive* method — 
%.«. as to the need of accurately ascertaining 
particular facta when we are inquiring into the 
jiartieular causes of particular values, or of the 
shares of particular economic classes at any 
given place and time.” Here the inductive 
method is identified with the realistic, and is 
not conceived as necessarily concerned with the 
ascertainment of general laws, but only of par- 
ticular causes at a particular place and time. 
The discussion of the correct use of the term 
induction mot evidently be left to writers on 
inductive logic ; but it may be permissible to i 
remark here that Mill’s influence has perhaps 
tended to narrow the use of the term in a way 
that is neither conformable to popular usage 
nor convenient for scientific purposes. * At any 
rate, when we s]>eftk of the inductive method 
with reference to political economy, it seems 
best to understand it as meaning any method 
by which truths of scientific value are obtained 
which are not directly deducible from principles 
already known. If the term is thus understood, 
Mill’s inductive methods represent only a small 
|wirt of inductive investigation ; and the in- 
stances given by Profs. Sidgwick and Smith, so 
far as the results to which they refer are 
regarded as having scientific value, are correctly 
taken as illustrations of induction. It seems 
necessary to say that the results must have 
scientific value; for probably no one would 
regard mere economic history or mere statistics 
as illustrating the inductive method, or any 
other method, except in so far as they supply 

1 MimtUaneoue Esmys and Addreem, p. ISC. 

» The somewhat narrow view Hill took of the atm and 
•oopeof induction Is probably largely responsible for hie 
low estimate of the value of the Inductive method in 
economics. See Jtenys on mm VimtiUd QmstUm of 
PoL Boon., Beaty V., and Syetmn of logic, bh. vt ah. lx. 


results that are capable of throwing light on 
economio tendencies. Even Mill would no 
doubt have been willing to describe the in- 
stances given by Prof. Smith as “subsidiary to 
induction ” ; and perhaps it is simplest to re- 
gard processes subsidiary to induction as being 
themselves inductive in their nature. 

Assuming, then, that induction and deduc- 
tion are to be understood in such a sense that 
between them they exhaust all the methods by 
which economic truths of any scientific value 
are ascertained, we have next to ask, What is 
tbe importance of the inductive method in 
economio research ? This subject has been 
already to a considerable extent discussed in 
the article on Deductive Method, and it is nol 
necessary to add much to what is there said. 
The classical economists, led by Ricardo, are 
certainly chargeable with having comparatively 
neglected the inductive method. Thereare, how- 
ever, some certain grounds on which their action 
may be defended. It may be said, on the one 
hand, that the facts to be dealt with by the 
economist are too complicated, and too little 
amenable to experimental treatment, to be 
suitable for the application of the inductive 
method. For this reason it may be urged that 
the observation of economic facts is seldom of 
any scientific value, except by way of verifying 
or correcting the results of deductive reasoning. 
This is no doubt largely true. A purely induc- 
tive investigation would be a long one ; and 
the practical importance of some economic 
truths naturally renders us impatient of slow 
processes. Also, it is no doubt true that the 
economist has seldom the power of modifying 
his facts experimentally, so as to facilitate 
investigation. The importance of the latter 
point, however, may be exaggerated. The 
absence of exjniriment is partly compensated 
by the natural enterprise of human nature, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the 
possibility of forecasting results. The former 
fact gives rise to what is sometimes described 
as 14 unintentional experiment.” This is 
perhaps an inaccurate expression ; 1 but it is 
oertainly true that the natural enterprise of 
human nature renders experiment less necessary 
in such a subject as economics than it is in the 
case of objects that are comparatively inert or 
that are difficult to observe under varying 
conditions. The power of placing ourselves 
imaginatively in different circumstances, and 
considering what the result would be,* is also a 
condition that renders actual experiment relat- 
ively unnecessary. It may be urged, however, 
on the other hand, that the latter circumstanoe 


\ See Keynes’s Stop* and Atetai of iMtiaai Economy, 
p. 175, note. , ... , #tl 

9 This is what Cairnas describes (toAcal Method ofPo* 
litloal KcoTumVi'yp. 90-M) as " aniafeifr substitute far 
experiment, or as “experiment conxuctea mentally. 
Gp. also Keynes s Scope and Method of Political Economy, 
p, 17s, note. 
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to a great extent renders the inductive method 
itself unnecessary. “In order to know, e.g.” 
says C&irnes (Logical Methodof Political Economy, 
p. 88), “why a farmer engages in the production 
of corn, why he cultivates his land up to a cer- 
tain point, and why he does not cultivate it 
farther, it is not necessary that we should 
derive our knowledge from a series of general- 
isations proceeding upward from the statistics 
of corn and cultivation to the mental feelings 
which stimulate the farmer, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to the physical qualities of 
the soil on which the productiveness of that 
industry depends. It is not necessary to do 
this — to resort to this circuitous process — for this 
reason, that we have, or may have if we choose 
to turn our attention to the subject, direct 
knowledge of those causes in our consciousness 
of what passes in our own minds, and in the 
information which our senses convey, or at 
least are capable of conveying, to us of ex tom a! 
parts. Every one who embarks in any indus- 
trial pursuit is conscious of the motives which j 
actuate him in doing so,” etc. It is unnecessary, 
then, in such cases as these, to resort to the 
inductive method of inquiry, because the chief 
causes involved are known to us either by direct 
personal experience, or by sympathetic imagin- 
ation, or by the instrumentality of language. 
But this is only partly true. In complicated 
cases it is difficult to disentangle motives —even 
our own, —and to estimate to what extent differ- 
ent considerations have weight in our conduct 
And this is especially difficult when we have to 
compare the actions of men in different times 
and nations. In such cases an inductive 
method of investigation seems to be indispens- 
able. 

Summing up, then, we may describe the place 
of the inductive method in economics in this 
way. On the one hand, it is the method by 
which the premises of the deductive method are 
secured, and by which its results are verified. 
On the other hand, it is the method by which 
important facts are ascertained to which the 
deductive method cannot as yet be applied. 
The importance of carefully ascertaining the 
premises that ought to be adopted in deductive 
reasoning was very much overlooked by the 
earlier economists. They seemed frequently 
to get their premises ont of the air without 
any preliminary investigation. Similarly, they 
tended to be rather remiss in the verification of 
their resalts. But perhaps their chief error lay 
in the tendency to overlook the importance of 
those elements in economic life to which the 
method of deductive inquiry is not at present 
applicable — tig. to the study of consumption, 
and to the investigation of special economic 
forces, — as, for instance, that of custom — opera- 
tive at particular times and places. Their errors 
in these respects .have been well emphasised by 
the historical sctyooL It is perhaps worth 


noting that Carlyle also, in his less scientific 
way, brought out the importance of inductive 
inquiry. In chap. ii. of his essay on “Chart- 
ism” he suggests a number of statistical inquiries 
with respect to the condition of the working 
classes, which would form the basis for a line 
of inductive investigations. It must bo con- 
fessed, however, that inquiries of this kiud have 
not as yet furnished us with much definite light 
either on economic tendencies or on methods of 
practical reform. But there is every reason to 
hope that they will be more fruitful in the future. 
And if the results of the deductive method have 
hitherto been more imposing, they have prob- 
ably also been more misleading. The careful 
inquiries set on foot by such writers as Le Play 
or Mr. Charles Booth can hardly fail in the end 
to be both light- bearing and fruit- bearing. 
This is especially the case when such inquiries 
arc conducted in accordance with the principles 
of the Historical Method. In economics, 
as in other sciences that deal with life, the 
genetic method combines, to a large extent, the 
advantages both of deduction and of induction. 

[Further information with regard to the inductive 
method will be found in most systematic treatises 
on political economy, as well as in works on 
inductive logic. — Wagner’s Lehr- uml 1 1 and buck 
dcr jHjlitischen Oekoiwmie is specially instructive 
(3rd edition, 1892, pp. 194 22:d. — Ddthey's Pin - 
leitung in die GcisiestPUsenscJta/len. .imv be found 
suggestive, — Reference, may also be made to the 
various works mentioned at the end of the article 
on Dsocmvx Method (see also Historical 
Method ; Statistic’s, etc.).] j. e. m. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES. The proposal 
to found industrial colonies owes its origin to 
two causes. First, the real or supposed 
existence of a class whose poverty or destitution 
results from want of employment, whether 
the cause of that want l>c incompetence, vice, 
the state of production, or ovurjxjpulatiou. 
Secondly, a tendency on the [wirt of population 
to flock into the towns, swelling the immtars 
of the above class. Hence, the object of such 
colonies may be said to be twofold, to prevent 
unemployed labourers from drifting into a state 
of vagabondage, and to raise the vagabond class 
to industrious independence. 

Historically, we find these causes playing a 
]*art in Greek colonisation, which was closely 
l»ound up in the population question, and iu 
those Roman settlements which represent an 
attempt to solve the agrarian difficulty. In 
modem times several experiments have been 
made. In Holland the scheme of planting ont 
the unemployed population of towns in the 
conntry dates from 1818, and has taken two 
forms. (I) The semi-penal colonies of Veen- 
ho wen and Oinmcrschans, which are supported 
and controlled by the state, and to whiob 
vagrants are sent by order of the magistrate. 
(2) The colonies founded and maintained 
by charitable societies at Fredeiiksoord and 
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Willelmsoord, in which the destitute are trained 
in habits of industry by a carefully graduated 
system of charity and self-interest. In Germany, 
since 1882, charitable societies have adopted the 
system as a means of reclaiming the vagrant 
class by an opportunity of steady work and 
self-improvement. The introduction of the 
system into this country would be to carry 
out the spirit of the Elizabethan poor-law, which 
directed overseers to set the able-bodied poor to 
work. But to organise such employment has 
been found impossible. The parish farm, the 
“roundsman” system, were attempts to remedy 
destitution by “finding work,” that is, by paying 
out of the rates for work which does not pay in 
itself. “ Every device for relieving the j»oor by 
means of employment must prove illusory in the 
end, excepting where it is connected with the de- 
velopment of fresh resources for the remunera- 
tion of industry.” The foundation of labour 
colonies by County Councils has (1 906) been urged 
as a means of dealing with vagraucy ; a depart- 
mental committee is investigating the question. 

| II. Mills, Poverty and the, State, 1887. — Essays 
on the Principles of CharUaUe Institutions, 1834. 
— Chanty Organisation Review, Jan. 1888. Hol- 
land, /W Luo Conferences (W. Midland), 1SS7- 
— Methods if Employing the Cnem ployed (Bd. of 
Trade, Labour Dept., 1893, for complete biblio- 
graphy). — MfcVcr, Labour Oolomes, 1892. — “Gene- 
ral ” \V\ Booth, Darkest England Social Scheme, 
1892, for working of his farm colony.] f* r. p. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES (Belgium} The 
present agricultural beneficent colonies of 
Belgium Are the survivors of «k state pro- 
vincial De}>Ch de SfmdiriU and two state aided 
colonies of the private SoeUM ds Bimfaimnce 
all existing in 1831. The two latter arc extinct, 
and three of the former arc closed. There 
remain — (1) a dtpAt at Bruges for women and 
girls above eighteen ; (2) an agricultural school 
at Reck he im for jumper lads aged fifteen to 
eighteen ; and (3) the agricultural colony at 
Hoogstraeten, to which have been added the 
old Dutch colonies of Merxplas and Wortel, 
taken over by the Belgian government in 1870 
at a cosr of 800,000 francs (about £32,000). 

The colonies are under the control of the 
department of justice. They comprise (a) a 
non -able-bodied colony, Hoogstraeton, extent 
270 acres, accommodation 1300 ; (h) an able- 
bodied colony, Merxplas, 180 acres, accommoda- 
tion 3600 ; and (c) working ground, Wortel, 
4 *for the latter, 1410 acros. The total stock 
comprises about 40 horses, 320 cattle, 140 
pigs, and 230 sheep. The area is thus alio* 
cated, viz. — arable and } pasture 93 0 acres, heath 
245, roads 320, buildings and gardens 74, with 
some fir-wood and uncultivated. The staff 
consists of 76 persons, besides farm -servants, 
master-millers, bakers, gardeners, and foremen, 
and about 140 soldiers. In October 1890 the 
total population) excluding staff, was 4000, of 


whom 2800 were able-bodied. The daily cost 
per head was about 65 centimes for an able- 
bodied, and 85 for an infirm person (about 
6|d. and 8jd.). The inmates are all adult 
male vagrants and mendicants sentenced by 
police courts. They are classified according to 
ability and character, the classes being kept 
quite separate. The buildings were erected by 
colonist labour. The work comprises plait- 
ing, spinning, metal lattice-work, embankment, 
scavenging, farm and garden work, forestry, 
biick and tile making, building, carpentry, 
joinery, etc., and necessary domestic labour. 
It is allotted according to classes. The colonists 
are allowed to earn money, of which two-thirds 
are paid to them on discharge : the earnings 
vary from 15 to 18 centimes per diem (about 
l^d. to ljd.). It is a leading principle that 
ail trades shall be encouraged, and many skilled 
trades men are among the staff. The presence 
of many good colonist workmen is accounted for 
by drink, according to the officials. The pro- 
ducts of the work are partly taken by govern- 
ment and partly sold outside. 

Recidivism is the rule : in December 1890, 
only 247 out of 4213 colonists were there for 
the first time. The general conduct is said to 
be good. The punishments are cells, or transfer 
to a lower class. The sanitation is good. 

The labour of the colonists does not nearly 
pay for cost of maintenance. No precise 
accounts were, however, obtainable in 1890. 
The colonies apj>earcd to beexoellently managed : 
the question of cost and of reformatory success 
being the two chief points oj>en to doubt. 

[H. G. Willink, article in Charity Organisation 
Iletne to, Jan. 3891, “Agric. Ben. Col. of Belgium.” 
— George Nicholls, Report on the Comlition of the 
Labouring C hisses, etc . in Holland and Belgium , 
May, 1838. — M&vor, Labour Colonies, Board of 
Trade Labour Department ; Blue Book on Employ- 
ment qf Unemployed , 1893]. H. o. w. 

INI)USTIUALCOLONIES(Germany). The 
A r letter Kolonie has three distinctive features. 
It grew out of the conviction that for the treat- 
ment of the defective classes employment in the 
oj>cn air was advantageous. It was founded by 
a religious body as “ a work of free compassion.” 
It was established on the principle that work 
should be provided for the unemployed instead 
of other forms of relief. The farm or colony 
system had in 1834 been adopted by Dr. Wichern 
at the Rauhe Haus , Hamburg. This institution, 
originating in a home for boys, became after- 
wards a settlement of homes, including a train- 
ing home fora brotherhood of men to be engaged 
in the work of practical charity. Out of this 
movement sprang the Inner* Mission (1849). 
One of its branches was at Bielefeld, where in 
1866 a oolony for epileptics was opened. In 
1872 Dr, von Bodelscbwingh was placed in 
charge of this colony. In 1882 he applied the 
oolony system to the problems of vagrancy and 
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bought an estate at Wilhelmsdorf near Bielefeld 
for the purpose of employing vagrants on the 
reclamation of the land. He argued that on 
this method half the cost of the vagrants’ main- 
tenance would be met, many would be deterred 
from vagrancy, a check would be put on indis- 
criminate almsgiving, and those who remained 
in the oolony three or four months would learn 
the new trade of working on the land, and might 
11 return to the life of a citizen. ” There are 
now 26 colonies, 3 Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant Two are in towns ; the rest are 
farm colonies. All are under the supervision of 
the CerUralvorsta mi deutschtr A rbtitcr-Kolonim. 
In connection with them are lodging-houses 
(Herbergen zur Heimat) 426 in number, where 
the wayfarer or vagrant can obtain food and 
lodging at low rates ; and, in many instances, 
relief stations ( V ’erpJUgungssUUwneii)^ where 
he can obtain relief in return for a task of 
work. Of these there are about 1900. These 
lodgings and stations are placed at intervals 
along the main routes. By Germau law 
vagrancy is a punishable ollence. The wayfarer 
in self-justification may produce a way ticket 
( W anderschtin), which is checked as he passes 
from place to place, and by which he is obliged 
to travel according to a certain route. Arrived 
at the “ colouy ” the police make inquiries about 
him. He is set to work. After fourteen days he 
receives, in addition to his maintenance, 2|d. to 
3^d. a day. If he wants clothes he is supplied 
with them. The price is stopped out of his 
wages, though he often leaves before his pay- 
ments are complete. Any able-bodied man wish- 
ing to work is admitted. Habitual drunkards 
are excluded. Dismissal is the only form of 
punishment. The “colonies ” were established 
and are supported by grants from state and 
local authorities and by subscriptions. Their 
produce is chiefly consumed within the 
colonies. On the statistics of the colonies 
the works of Dr. Berthold, the most important 
writer on the subject, give the fullest informa- 
tion. There are about 8000 persons admitted 
in the year. The vagrants in Germany have 
been estimated at 150,000. Of these more 
than half are in the prime of life, 25 to 45. 
About 79 per cent represent themselves as single. 
About 76 percent have been in prison. About 
44 per cent are unskilled or partially skilled 
labourers. About half have been in the 
M colonies ” more thau once. Many return to 
them frequently. In the winter the “ colonies ” 
are foil to overflowing. In 1890 about 3500, 
III 1891 nearly 2000, were turned away. The 
measure lasts during the winter. About 64 per 
cent leave of their own wish : about 19 per cent 
— a decreasing number — obtain situations. As 

to results : prosecutions for vagrancy have de- 
creased from 28,098 (1880) to 13,583 (1890). 
The colonists are kindly treated and work fairly 
well Employers axe disinclined to take men 


from the “ colonies.” Many who find situations 
do not keep them. Better-class men think it 
a reproach to enter them. As a cure for these 
evils, Dr. Cronemeycr proposes a combination 
of the “industrial colonies” with “home 
colonies ” (see below) for the industrious and re- 
formatory, or penal oolonies for those who require 
more strict supervision or punishment Dr. 
von Bodelschwingh proposes (1 ) larger establish- 
ments in the towns to equalise the pressure ; 
(2) a system of asylums for the iucapable and 
crippled ; (3) temporary colonics in bad years. 
Professor J. Mavcr (Rejjort, Labour Department 
of Board of Trade, C. 7182 (1893)) has dealt 
very carefully with the economic questions of 
the colonies. He says : “ It is because the 
colonist is non -efficient that he does not compete 
with the labour market” But if this be so, a 
chief aim of the system, when established (see 
above), is not fulfilled. Next the supply of 
winter board and lodging should have the effect 
of reducing the relatively higher wages of un- 
skilled labour in summer trades. Lastl y, although 
the numbers concerned are relatively small, yet 
the minimum subsistence wage fixed by the 
colony for the purpose of inducing men to seek 
outside employment, may tend to some extent 
to become the maximum wage for low-grade 
labour in the district (p. 285). A home 
colony has been established at Brcmerhaven. 
Colonists are there at first lodged in barracks, 
then in family cottages. There are twelve 
families. At this colony there is a considerable 
deficit, made good chiefly by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

In the colony for epileptics at Bielefeld are 
about 1100 patients, under the care of West- 
phalian deaconesses and brotherhood. Adults 
and children are admitted, and may remain 
even when the epilepsy has terminated in im- 
becility or insanity. Admissiou is chiefly by 
payment on a graduated scale of charges. 
About 75 per cent of the patients are of the 
lower classes. They live in houses dotted about 
in the neighbourhood. Each house is under 
separate supervision, under the charge of a 
house father or mother. At different houses 
are different workshop®. The oolony with its 
church, etc., forms a society within itself. Ex- 
penditure about £31,000, of which about £1200 
from patients 1 payments , the rest, grants from 
local authorities and contributions. 

The test of a system for dealing with vagrancy 
is whether it assists those whom it relieves to 
return as soon as possible to self-supporting work 
in the open labour market. There U probably in 
all modern communities a substratum of vagrancy 
which cannot be removed, in times of industrial 
pressure this is increased by recruits from the 
ranks of inferior and usually unskilled work- 
men, who are the first to be discharged when 
fewer hands are employed. A good system would 
offer the minimum attraction to these to become 
permanent vagrants. There are two methods of 
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relief : (I) to employ and to endeavour to reform 
character or improve capacity ; (2) to relieve 
under conditions of wholesome deterreuce. The 
former is the German system* But the statistics 
do not seem to show that much is accomplished 
by way of reform. The latter is the English 
method ; it makes no direct attempt to reform, 
but relies on the applicant preferring to gain his 
own livelihood to accepting relief on unattractive 
conditions. The result may be tested in two 
ways. Is the number of vagrants supported in 
winter large as compared with thoso supported in 
summer ? If so, the system is used as & means 
of [*artial dependence by the habitual vagrant. 
Next, is vagrancy on the increase? In Germany 
the winter and summer number of the colonists 
varies widely. In England the winter and summer 
numbers of vagrants relieved by the poor-law 
vary comparatively little, except in a year of 
exceptional industrial pressure. Next the claim- 
ants for relief at the colonies increase yearly, 
though it may possibly be argued that the supply 
of necessary accommodation in Germany has not 
yet been brought to a level with the requirements, 
and hence a continual increase for the present 
rnay be expected. This contention apart — it would 
seem that the system draws the vagrant into de- 
pendence instead of preventing or reforming his 
vagrancy. In England, vagrancy seems to fall 
and rise quickly according to the industrial state 
of the country. If this be so, it is probably due 
lu part to the fact that the German system is one 
of relief by employment, with no deterrent con- 
ditions. The work is takeu as a payment for 
relief given. It is not laborious and yet it seems 
to justify the request for relief. A large number 
therefore take it without dislike or scruple. And 
as this process g©«* on, the better-class men become 
rcluctam to apply ; and the worse in a manner 
appropriate the institution to their own purposes. 
The Utter part of this criticism may be applied to 
the English system; but now in many parts of 
England separate accommodation, with cleanliness, 
decency, and freedom from intercourse with others, 
is afforded to vagrants, so that the self-respecting 
man can, if he wishes, keep to himself. 

[For other colonics in Germany and elsewhere 
see The JSpileptic and the Crippled (Charity 
Organisation Series). — For bibliography, see Pro- 
fessor Mavor’s Report , p. 431. The following are 
selected : Die Arbeiter-Koionie : monthly organ of 
the Centralvoretand, Bielefeld. — G. Berthold, Die 
RniwicJcelung der deuUchen A rbeiter * Kolonien, 
1885*86, Leipzig, 1887 . — Die Weiterenturiekdung , 
*.#.«*. 1886*87, Berlin, 1889.— Statistik, 1887 - 
89, Berlin, 1891.— Die Deutsche* Arbiter -Kolo* 
men, 1889*91 , Berlin, 1893.— E. Cronemeycr, 
Kim ZufiucM der Klendm, Bremerhaven, 1893. 
— Die Uerbergen eur Hemat und mit ihnen 
ve rbundenen Verpftegungestationen in % Jahre 
1891 , Bielefeld, 1892 . — Deutecher fferbergsvertin 
Jahresbericht 1898 \ Bielefeld, 1894.— C. von 
Massow, Die Natural- YerpJUgungestatione* und 
die Nothwendigkeit ihrtr Reformed* Voraussetzung 
three Fortbtstehms, Bielefeld, 1837 . — Statistik der 
Veep/tegungsetationen, 1890. Count Rumford in 
Bavaria (1789) founded industrial colonies. ] 
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INDUSTRIAL COLONIES (Holland). 
There are two classes of colonies, the free 
colonies belonging to a charitable society, and 
the beggar colonies belonging to the state. 

The original free colonies were founded in 
1818 by a private society, Maatschappij van 
Weldadigheid , which was promoted by General 
van den Bosch, and was composed of a number of 
supporting districts, each entitled to have in the 
colonies as many families as it had contributed 
capital sums of 1700 guilders (say £140 each) ; 
and the dint rict was liable for outfit, travelling, 
furniture, and incidental expenses. The idea of 
the founders of the society was that pauperism 
might, to a large extent, be prevented by pro- 
viding agricultural training and employment 
for able-bodied, deserving, destitute persons. 

By Dec. 1821, 121, 000 guilders (say £10,000) 
had been thus collected, and 800,000 guilders 
(£25,000) borrowed : the number of buildings 
was 500 ; total population 2100. The colonies 
comprised about 3000 acres, chiefly heath-land, 
near Steenwijk, Drenthe, purchased at from 22s. 
to 30a. per acre. A quantity of land was after- 
wards bought at Watercn, but sold in 1859. 
The colonists were divided into 3 classes, viz. 
(a) families, { b ) boarders, (c) orphans. Heads 
of families began as “labourers,” with the pro- 
spect of rising to be “free farmers.” Besides 
farming, the chief work was weaving, the pro- 
ducts being sold to government Colonists’ 
earnings, over a certain sum, belonged to the 
society. In 1820 the society founded the 
beggar colony of Ommerschans in Overyssel, 
1900 acres being granted by government ; and 
soon afterwards another at Veenhuizen in 
Drenthe, 2380 acres being purchased. There 
were three main classes of colonists (a) 
persons committed for begging ; (6) voluntary 
inmates ; (c) old soldiers. By 1827 the 
population of Ommerschans and Veenhuizen 
together amounted to 4518, including officials. 

The principal authority on the early history 
of both the free and beggar colonies is a report 
by Count Arrivabene embodied in a pamphlet 
by Nassau Senior, 1835. Mr. Senior himself 
considered failure inevitable. 

During the next quarter of a century the 
colonies struggled on under increasing diffi- 
culties, caused portly by general bad manage- 
ment, partly by the hopeless insolvency of the 
beggar colonies. The society was repeatedly 
helped by the state, but matters grew worse 
until, in 1859, the government took over the 
beggar colony, excusing at the same time all 
moneys due to the state, and paying off also 
all the private debts of the society. 

The authority for this period is Sir John 
M'Neill’s report, 1853, in which he un- 
reservedly condemns both kinds of colony, the 
free colony because it did not foster self- 
reliance, the beggar colony because of its expense. 

Since 1859 the free colonies have been mm 
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carefully managed, though the main lines are 
unchanged, and they have not much altered in 
size. Much of the land is now comprised in 
aix large farms managed by the society — manu- 
factures have been established, a forestry depart- 
ment has been organised. Colonists keep all 
their earnings ; piece-work has largely supple- 
mented time-work ; and there are now more 
“ free fanners” than “labourers.” Still on an 
average not more than six fresh families are 
admitted annually ; and the colonies are not 
self-supporting. 

The beggar colonies have been gradually 
concentrated at Veenhuizen. In 1888 the 
population of Ommerschans was 400, with about 
40 officials, and of Veenhuizen alnnit 2020. 
Nine-tenths were persons under sentence for beg- 
ging. The colonists are employed on agriculture 
and simple handicrafts. In 1886 only about ono- 
third of all the expenses, amounting altogether 
to about 665,000 guilders (say £55,400), was 
met by the colonists’ labour. Such labour is 
said to be very inefficient The system is not de - 
terrent, about two-thirds of the beggar inmates 
having been at the colony at least twice before. 

For an account of both kinds of colony in the 
present day see Mr. Wiilink's articles written 
in 1888. He considers that the free colonies, 
good as their work may be, do not annually 
deal with enough fresh cases to furnish a solution 
of the problem of the indigent }x)or, however 
beneficial they may be to their limited number 
of inmates: and that the beggar colonies are 
not successful either as a deterrent, or from an 
economical point of riew. 

[Nassau Senior, Statement of the Provision for 
the Pernor, etc., in America and Europe {Fell owes, 
1835). — Mary Hennell, An Outline of mrum* 
Soeu.il Systems (Longmans, 1844). — George 
Nicholls, Report on Condition if Labouring Classes , 
etc, , in Holland and Belgium, May 1838. — Article 
in Quarterly Review, Dec. 1835. — Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor (Scotland), containing Report by Sir J. 
M 4 Neill, 1853- — Herbert V. Mills, Poverty and the 
State, 1886. — W. Tallack, article in Public Opinion, 
1st Oct. 1886, and article in Leisure Hour, Feb. 
1887. — H. G. Willink, Ihtich Home JMbour 
Colonies , 1889. — Mavor, Labour Colonies.— -Board 
of Trade Labour Department Blue Book on Em- 
ployment of Unemployed , 1893. Lalwur Com- 
mission — Foreign Reports.] H. o. w. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ix England 
is not, as in France, Germany, and other 
countries, entirely a government concern. 
Apart from the government science and art 
department which has its headquarters at 
S. Kensington and at the School of Mines in 
Jerrayn Street, in connection with which 
evening rhinos and examinations are held 
throughout the country, industrial education 
in England is— quite characteristically — almost 
entirely promoted by charitable endowment 
and by local or private enterprise. By far the 


most important and recognised factor in its 
promotion is the City and Gilds of London 
Institute which not only provides, but subsid- 
ises other establishments which are providing, 
sound technical instruction, ami encourages in 
the principal industrial centres of Groat 
Britain the formation of evening classes for 
workmen and foremen. The Cloth workers' 
Company are also working in the same direc- 
tion, and the other great livery companies of 
London are being pressed to cx|«nd a portion 
of their wealth in furthering the same object. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Manchester, and the university 
Colleges of London and elsewhere, are giving 
great attention to science and art as applies! to 
industry. But what is even more important, 
the county councils aud municipal councils ol 
the country are taking up the matter with a 
keen interest. 

Elementary technical education both for 
girls and buys has now for many years been 
introduced into the curriculum of the element- 
ary day school. Evening classes, usually in 
connection with the government science and 
art department, are held ; ami continuation 
schools are being provided in the higher-grade 
schools instituted in the larger industrial 
centres. The royal commissioners in their 
report of 1885 on technical education, de- 
plore that England is singularly larking in 
continuation schools of this kind ; but an 
effort is being made to supply this want, 
especially in Manchester and other industrial 
centres. 

Bristol and Birmingham are paying great 
attention to the subject of primary and second- 
ary technical education. In Liverpool the 
late school board, by the introduction of 
elementary technical instruction, attempted to 
connect the primary with the secondary schools. 
In Manchester, besides the higher-grade schools 
before mentioned, there arc several technical 
schools for artisans. Oldham has a school of 
science aud art with evening classes adapted 
for the technical instruction of young men 
engaged in the various mechanical and tex- 
tile works of the neigh bourhood, jwirticularly 
machine construction and the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Of secondary technical schools and colleges 
the most important and Iwjsfc endowed is the 
Finsbury Technical College, established in 
1 883 by the City and Gilds of London Institute, 
as a model trade school for instructing artisans. 
Only second to this are Firth College, Sheffield, 
and University College, Nottingham ; which 
both receive grants from the Institute. These 
colleges are furnished with workshops and 
laboratories and possess every appliance for 
the illustration aud application of industrial 
methods in carpentry, building, engineering! 
chemistry, dyeiug, art designing, carriage 
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building, metal plate work, and many other 
branches of trade and industry. 

In special weaving and dyeing schools the 
commissioners found England very deficient as 
compared with Franco and (lermany, but they 
bestowed unqualified praise on the Yorkshire* 
weaving schools of Leeds, Bradford, and 
Keighley, all which are largely supported by 
grants from the Clothworkers* Company. The 
Leeds school was erected by the company at a 
cost of £15,000. There is also a fine weaving 
school at Glasgow. 

Many other institutions, such as the London 
Polytechnic, the Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper's llill, the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich — especially adapted for the study of ship- 
building — and the Crystal Palace School of 
practical engineering— exist, where instruction 
is given in every branch of trade and industry. 

As specimens of private voluntary enterprise 
in this direction mention must be made of 
Messrs, Mather and Platts workshop school at 
Salford, maintained at their own charge for the 
technical education of their own workers. At 
Cambridge the commissioners were particularly 
struck by the mechanical workslmps, instituted 
by Professor J. Stuart, to enable the sous 
of manufacturers and nthm# to combine with 
university training instruction of a kind immedi- 
ately practicable to their calling. The social 
feature of the Allan Glen’s Institution at 
Glasgow is workshop instruction. Ireland 
apjiears to be somewhat deficient in evening 
classes for artisans, hut in the reformatory and 
industrial schools of the religious brother- 
hoods end sisterhoods, boys are instructed in 
a variety of trades, and in every department of 
fanning and gardening. Also many of the 
Irish national school* have school - farms 
attached. In addition to this, the Grocers’ 
Corn] winy support a school of agriculture at 
Tewplemole ; there is also the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution at Glasneviu, 
with three farms attached, and there is the 
Munster Dairy School. 

Ireland is more advanced in this branch 
of instruction than England. The English 
government, except by the S. Kensington ex- 
aminations, has done little or nothing to pro- 
mote agricultural education. The few schools 
that exist are self * supporting. The Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, en- 
courage this branch of study by acting as 
examining bodies. The Scottish society makes 
a special branch of forestry, with drainage, 
fencing, bridge building, and the chemical 
knowledge of soil properties. 

Among the agricultural establishments in 
England, the Royal Agricultural College of 
Cirencester, organised by the Farmers* Club, 
bolds the first place. The college farm con- 
•ista of 500 acres devoted to arable, pasture, 


and daiiy farming ; and it also possesses 
botanic gardens. Excursions are made by 
senior students to the neighbouring farms and 
herds. In 1880 the Downton Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wilts, w*as opened on somewhat similar lines. 

The Board of Agriculture is about to make 
grants (1911), out of funds obtained from the 
Development Commissioners, to local education 
authorities for the promotion of agricultural 
education and research , for which excellent pro- 
vision is being made by many local authorities. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive 
institution for the analytic and scientific study 
of farming and agriculture is the private experi- 
mental station at Rothamsted, established by 
Sir J. B. Lawes. Minute investigations and 
comparisons of soils, manures, crops, and pasture 
are made. Experiments in stock feeding and 
stock breeding are carried on upon a most 
extensive and elaborate scale. 

In conclusion the commissioners found that 
although the British government has almost 
entirely neglected the technical education of 
agriculturists, it has made an effort by its 
examinations to spread a book knowledge of 
agriculture. 

[Report of ike Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, 1885.) a. l. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Education with special 
reference to the economic life of the people 
is being promoted in the United States in 
three different ways : (1 ) A general introduc- 
tion of what is termed manual training in the 
public school system of the large cities ; (2) in 
the establishment of trade schools ; (3) in the 
founding and endowment of higher technical 
schools and colleges which include a specialised 
education for the direction of manufacturing, min- 
ing, and agricultural industries. With regard 
to the first experiment, manual training, it is to 
bo observed that it is not artisan education. It 
“ signifies instruction in tool work as an educa- 
tional discipline.” This training, if grafted 
upon the public school system, is generally 
taken in connection with the high school 
studies, and consists in exercises in drawing, 
modelling, and wood-working, with sewing and 
cooking for girls. In some of the larger 
schools which have private endowments, as 
at Chicago and St. Louis, the course of study 
embraces pattern -making, foundry'- work, forg- 
ing, and machine shop- work. Manual training 
as an educational method is largely the growth 
of the past ten years. There is no uniformity 
in these schools in the different parts of the 
country, and some of them are bo far developed 
that they may be regarded as “schools of 
apprenticeship, though the brief courses pur- 
sued in them seem wholly inadequate for the 
mastery of any trade.” 

Of the trade schools, there are as yet but few. 
The best known and moet successful is that 
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established by Col. Auobmuty at New York. 
Here instruction for fees is given in bricklaying, 
plastering, plumbing, carpentry, house, sign, and 
fresco painting, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, 
tailoring, and printing. A few large menu- 
factoring establishments and railroads have 
specialised schools for instruction in particular 
artisan work ; and training of this character is 
being incorporated into the discipline of the 
better reformatory institutions for youth and 
men, as at the Elmira Reformatory. All those 
distinctively serve as apprenticeship schools. 

Institutions of the third class include — (a) 
agricultural colleges founded since I860, for 
the most part under endowments of the national 
government, and generally attached to a state 
university for its administration ; and ( b ) in- 
stitutes of technology for the special education 
of engineers, architects, and chemists. Colleges 
and state universities have also very generally 
introduced similar training into their curricula. 

[See Eighth Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labour, 1 892. — Industrial Educa- 
tion , Washington, 1S93, pp. 707. This contains 
a valuable bibliography of twenty j>ages, relating 
to the subject of technical training iu the United 
States and Europe. ] d r. D. 

INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. This term 
is generally used of a system of industry under 
which the employer is so far in partnership with 
the employed that he accords to them a share 
in the profits which are realised (see Profit- 
Sharing). It has been more widely adopted 
abroad than in England, and it has there been 
applied to a variety of industries. The term 
is sometimes also employed of a system by which 
the actual workmen take upon themselves ail 
the responsibilities of management, and en- 
deavour to eliminate the employer entirely, 
and secure for their own advantage the whole 
of his profits. Rut this latter system is 
more usually called co-operative production 
(see Co-opiration) and the term “industrial 
partnership 0 confined to the system which 
was first mentioned. This system possesses ad- 
vantages over that of co-operative production, 
because the workmen enjoy the benefit of a 
share in the profits, and the stimulus of an 
interest in the successor the undertaking, with 
out ceasing to avail themselves of the advantage 
of the experienced and interested management 
of the employer (see Employers and Em- 
ployed). It has been asserted that the 
system leads to an increase in wages by the 
addition of the share of profits which is dis- 
tributed without occasioning any encroachment 
on the gains of the employer. It has been 
affirmed that this is the case because the work- 
men m rendered more careful in the avoidance 
of waste, are less disposed to listlessness or idle- 
ness* and require less constant and watchful 
superintendence. The system has been ap- 
plied with three main varieties of method. 


I The share of profits is sometimes given wholly 
' in cash, sometimes it is set aside or invested is 
order to secure a provision for the old age or 
sickness or death of the workman, and some- 
times it is treated partly iu the first, and partly 
in the second manner. The difficulties of adopt- 
ing and working the system may be said to 
consist partly in the possible inconvenience of 
a wish on the part of the men to interfere in 
the details of management, partly in their 
probable disinclination to share in losses as well 
as in profits, and partly in the absence in some 
trades of an opportunity for making a fresh ad- 
dition to profits through the avoidance of waste 
or of idleness. Its advantages are summed up 
in the feeling of joint interest in the success of 
the ooncern which it tends to create between 
masters aud men. The system is perhaps best 
known in connection with the successful trial 
of it made by the Parisian house- pain ter, M. 
Lkclaiue (?.t?.). 

[The system of profit-sharing, or industrial 
partnership, is thoroughly examined, and the 
instances of its application recorded and inves- 
tigated in detail, in N. P. Gilman's Profit 
Sharing between Employer and Employee. A 
shorter account is given in Sedley Taylor's 
Profit Sharing ; and notices of the system arc 
contained in Babbage's Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures , under the heading “ A new 
system of manufacture" ; in J. 8. Mill's Political 
Economy , bk. iv. ch. vii, § 6 ; Fawcett’s Manual 
of Political Economy , bk. ii. ch. x. ; Jevons, State 
in Relation to Labour , ch. vi., and Methods of 
Social Reform , p. 1 22 ; and Cairncs’a Essays in 
Political Economy, No. v. ; cp. Robert, Iai Par- 
ticipation aux bhUfices ; also Schloss, Methods 
of Industrial Remuneration ; and B. Potter, 
The Co-operative Movement, for criticism of the 
system (*ee Crrfe QuvbiSrk; FAMiusTkttE , Godin; 
COPARTNERSHIP, App., Vol. I.).) U L. I*. 

INDUSTRIAL REGIME is a phrase which 
only now appears to be in process of crystallisa- 
tion into a definite use in economic language : 
and we can hardly define it satisfactorily with- 
out sketching the history of the term so far as 
we can trace it. In 1821 St. Simon wrote his 
treatise Du sysUme industriel : he did not, so 
far as we can discover, use the phrase under 
discussion ; but he and his followers used Vin- 
dustrialisme to indicate at one time generally 
the modern industrial organisation, at another 
time the particular industrial organisation 
which they advocated. Probably through 
Comte the idea passed into the works of 
Herbert Spencer, who distinctly opposes modem 
“industrialism 0 to medisml “militarism," and 
uses the phrase “ militant regime " but not its 
implied opposite (Data of Ethics, ch. viiL, etc.). 

Apparently the actual phrase is quite modem* 
and Sir R. Giffen seems to have been one of the 
first who adopted it; he includes, under the 
general term “ industrial regime," all thoet 
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phenomena which go to make up the economic 
atage : in other words, “ the sum of the chief 
features in the industrial organisation of a 
country like England.” But the particular 
organisation of industry in England differs not 
merely in degree, but to some extent also in 
kind, from that of many other civilised com- 
munities ; and this fact leaves the meaning 
above attached to the phrase indefinite. Out 
of this arises an application of the term 11 in- 
dustrial regime” to particular forms of industrial 
organisation — e.tj. ooni]>etition as opposed to 
socialism — the system of large tenures as 
opposed to peasant properties. Here the term 
becomes even more vague. We should hesitate 
to deny to the most strictly socialistic regime the 
title to be called industrial, especially when the 
phrase now in question had its birth in a com- 
munistic writing. 

Clearly the simplest signification to affix to 
it would be that of the industrial organisation of 
any country, however rude, as opposed to mere 
nomad and marauding existence. In this case 
the industrial regime of any country will be the 
sum of its industrial features, and will vary with 
the state of economic development, c. a. h. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, The. At 
the close of the 18th, and the opening of the 
19th century a change, or rather a series of 
changes, jiassed over the agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry of England, which has been 
aptly described by the name of the Industrial 
Revolution. The changes which then took 
place were of considerable magnitude, and the 
conditions of industry, both in manufactures 
and in agriculture, may without any great 
extravagance be said to have boon revolution- 
ised. Until this time the general character of 
industry in England presented broadly the same 
features as those which it had exhibited during 
the greater part of the middle ages ; and from 
that time the commencement of our modern 
system of industry dates. Agriculture in 
England (q.v.) and manufactures alike were 
then generally prosecuted on what we should 
term primitive and unsystematic methods. Men 
were raising complaints that half the land of 
the country was waste. The size of the farms 
wsa small, and the method of cultivation un- 
scientific. In many parts of the country there 
were still open unenclosed fields ; in nearly 
all there was an absence of any proper system 
of rotation of crops, and of turnips and artificial 
grasses. Quarrels were continually arising abou t 
the rights of pasture on the common meadows, 
and about the boundaries of the many scattered 
minute parcels of land of which an individual's 
holding was made up. 

Nor was the position, or character, of manu- 
facturing industry different. It was carried 
on, with few exceptions, by craftsmen working 
with their own hands in their own homes (see 
Domestic System of Inpvstey), although 
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even then there were exceptions, for soma 
capitalist employers existed, and some factories 
had been built by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The mechanical appliances and tools 
which the craftsmen used were generally of a 
simple and rude description, and the number of 
persons working under their direction was small. 
The apprentices (see Apprenticeship), limited 
in number and term of service, and the Journey- 
men with their wages fixed, in theoiy if 
not in practice, by the magistrates, lived in the 
house, and ate at the table, of the master-crafts* 
nian. Employment, such as it was, was regular ; 
fashions varied slowly and slightly ; and men 
produced in the main, though not exclusively, 
for a market which was close at hand. They 
were intimately acquainted with the. conditions 
of that market, and the state of the roads was 
such that intercourse and trade with distant 
towns were rendered difficult. The workman 
who ventured to move from one town to 
another was not merely liable to be sent back 
to his original abode under the law of settle- 
ment (see Settlement ; Poor Law), stigma- 
tised by Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i. ch. x.) as an “evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice, ” for fear that he might 
eventually come UfKra the rates in his new 
dwelling-place, but he might also be excluded 
from employment by the restrictive privilege* 
of some exclusive trade corporation which were, 
in Adam Smith’s words, a “plain violation” 
of that “most sacred and inviolable property 
which every man has in his own labour.” The 
goods which the craftsmen made weie often 
taken to the halls of the different corporations 
to be stamped as genuine. The woollen in- 
dustry was now, as it had been for a long time 
previously, the staple industry of the country, 
and was carried on at Norwich, and in the 
west of England, and the west Riding of York- 
shire. The iron industry, which was prosecuted 
in Sussex, where the iron was still smelted by 
charcoal in small furnaces blown by leathern 
bellows worked by oxen, was said to be gradu- 
ally dying out ; and the cotton industry w r as so 
insignificant as to be mentioned but incident- 
ally, by Adam Smith, who lived on the very eve 
of the industrial revolution, and himself, per- 
haps, assisted in affording a shelter within 
the walls of Glasgow University to James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine, 
seeking protection from the exclusive tyranny 
of the local corporation of hammermen, who 
had refused to allow him to practise his trade. 
Adam Smith declared that there had been only 
three inventions of note in the cotton industry 
for the space of three centuries. Banking was 
as yet in its infancy, and the Bank of England 
did not issue notes of a lower denomination 
than £20. The external commerce of the 
country was hampered by a number of vex- 
atious restrictions, and duties on imports sad 
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bounties on exports abounded, while the 
colonies were regarded as & field for the com- 
mercial monopoly of the mother country. 
Such was the general condition of affairs before 
the changes which introduced the modern indus- 
trial system. Those changes were bewildering 
in their magnitude, and, to some extent also, 
in the rapidity with which they were effected. 
Agriculture underwent a transformation, the 
chief part of which, however, seems to have 
been accomplished in the earlier half or two- 
thirds of the 18th century. Largo farms began 
to take the place of small farms. The inclosure 
of the open field was actively prosecuted, and 
sometimes injustice was done to the rights of 
the smaller commoners. Scientific cultivation 
was substituted, in a more or less considerable 
degree, in different parts of the country, for 
primitive methods, Bakewcll improved tho 
breed of cattle. Townshend — “ Turnip Towns- 
heud” as he was nicknamed — introduced the culti- 
vation of turnips. Coke at a later time devised 
an improved system of rotation of crops. But 
in manufacturing industry the changes were 
more revolutionary, and they occurred in the ! 
latter part of the century. Four great inven- 
tions were made in the cotton industry —that of 
the spinning-jenny by Hargreaves ; that of the 
water-frame by Arkwright; that of the mule by 
Crompton ; and, the most considerable and im- 
portant, in its consequences to the old handi- 
craft occupations, of all, that of the power-loom 
by Cartwright. This last invention dealt a 
fatal blow to the fortunes of the old hand -loom 
weavers, and their distress has furnished a 
stock illustration of the temj*>rary misery which 
may be occasioned by the introduction of 
machinery, at any rate to those workmen the 
labour of whose hands it supersedes. But other 
industries besides that of the manufacture of 
cotton were affected by the changes of the times. 
The smelting of iron by coal was introduced by 
Roebuck, and the decaying iron industry revived, 
and abandoned the charcoal forests of Sussex 
for the coal seams of the north and the Mid- 
lands. Canals, such as the Grand Trunk con- 
necting the Trent with the Mersey, and the 
Grand Junction, which afforded the means of 
communication between London and the chief 
towns of the Midlands, were constructed under 
the direction of the inventive genius of Brindley, 
and the roads of the country were improved 
under that of Telford. Mills were erected on 
the banks of rivers in order that use might lie 
made of the water-power which was there avail- 
able to drive the new machinery, and then 
came the most wonderful and imj>orfcant dis- 
covery of all — that of the steam-engine, to be 
followed in its turn by the railway. AH 
these changes gave a great stimulus to the 
production of wealth and the growth of popula- 
tion. They kindled a spirit of eager and rest- 
less enterprise, which was sometimes inclined 


to be reckless of injury occasioned to human 
life and health, and to give little consideration 
to the wrench to human affections which was 
not infrequently the consoquence, direct or 
indirect, of the changes. For trade passed 
from quiet villages to noisy towns ; from the 
home of the handicraftsman to the factory of the 
employer ; from the master, who lived together 
with his apprentices and journeymen, and was 
in general “so joined together " with them in 
“ sentiment " and “ love that they did not wish 
to be separated if they could help it," to the em- 
ployer who had hundreds of “hands" working 
under him, whose very faces he might not him- 
self know. Division and subdivision of labour 
(see Division of Lauouk), organisation and 
localisation of industry, were carried out on a 
scale, and to an extent, unknown before. Master- 
merchants and wholesale dealers arose. Manu- 
facturers began to produce for distant and 
fluctuating markets, and to crowd into, and 
dismiss from, their factories, as the changing 
demands of varying trade required, multitudes 
of men, women, and children. Then* seems to 
be reason for believing that something like a 
regular system of transporting children from 
London to tho new manufacturing districts of 
the country was in operation ; and there i» mi- 
fortunately no doubt that the greed of parent* 
joined with tho eagerness of employers to in- 
crease the number and intensify the labour of 
tho young apprentices in the factories. Popu- 
lation was stimulated by the lax administration 
of the ]»oor law, and by the numerous chances 
of earning a livelihood which presented them- 
selves ; and was, so to say, torn up by the 
roots from its old abodes, while the industrial 
world was pervaded by restless movement. The 
workmen were forbidden by law to combine with 
a view to the regulation of trade, but, under 
the guise of friendly societies, they formed 
themselves into Trade Unions (?.*.), and 
attempted in certain trades to restore the old 
system, by which the numlier of apprentices 
was limited, and the magistrates determined the 
rates of wages. They failed ultimately in this 
endeavour ; but they did not cease to maintain, 
under circumstances of difficulty, their unions ; 
and the state, by its Factory Acts (q.r.) t placed 
restrictions of increasing rigour and comprehen- 
siveness on the employment of women and 
children. The industrial revolution was un- 
doubtedly a time of great distress, which may 
have been increased by the Corn Laws (q, v . ) 
preventing the imjwtation of food from abroad 
to make up for the scarcity occasioned by bad 
harvests at home, and by the depression of trade 
which followed the close of the great war. The 
financial demands of the war combined with the 
opportunity afforded to England to supply the 
commercial wants of the continental nations, in 
whose country, and by whose soldiers the war 
was chiefly prosecuted, to stimulate increased 
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production : and the brilliant series of inven- 
tions which were made towards the close; of 
the 18th century, permitted the stimulus to be. 
effective. The pressing need of the time seemed 
to he that of increased production ; and the 
nation was less inclined to regard those per- 
manent interests, which might have been con- 
sulted by greater consideration for the health and 
the education of the young, than to promote the 
obvious and immediate interests of the moment. 
The industrial revolution may be said to cover 
the period embraced by the writings of the 
three great older economists, Adam Smith, 
Maltiiun, and Ricardo (q.r.). The first lived 
on the eve of the revolution, amid the relics of 
the routine and regulation of a former era. The 
second lived in the midst of the revolution, 
and his writing reflected the gloom and despair 
of the time. The third lived towards the end 
of the revolution, and the assumption of a 
pervading competition, which is the basis of his 
reasoning, was not a wholly inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the actual state of affairs. 

[For an account of the industrial revolution the 
student should consult Toy u tec's Industrial 
Ji* volution, Mins Martineau’s History f the Peace, 
and, lor the evils of the old factory system, Karl 
Mari's Capital, which is, however, obviously 
biassed. — For the struggle of the old trade unions, 
BrtmUtno on and Uo well’s Conflicts of 

Capital and Laluntr, are of use ; and, for an 
account of tin* changes in agriculture, r* fereuee 
should be made to Protlieto's Pioneers and Pro 
press if Eng lish Farming, ch. iv. — Held, &>ciaJe 
(JcschichU England *. — For much general informa- 
tion, Tooke c nd New march, Ht$tr*r$ of Prices, 
6 vols, ; <r». als* W. Cooke Taylor on the Modern 
Factory Fusfe.it i.— S. And B. Webb on The History 
of Trade Cnionism .] i* r„ r. 

INDUSTRIES, Larue and Sm.»i l. One of 
the most marked ter dcueuv of modern times in 
industrial matters is to increase the scale on 
which commerce and manufacture are conducted. 
The Domestic System op Industry (q.v.) has 
given place to the Factory System (q.v.) ; 
an sailor factories have made way for larger 
establishments which really comprise several 
factories beneath one roof — for not merely are 
there separate rooms devoted to distinct opera- 
tions, hut there are sets of rooms so devoted — 
private ventures have been superseded by public 
Companies (q. v. ) controlling greater masses of 
capital, and employing greater numbers of 
workers ; and various Syndicates (q.v.) and 
Trusts (q.v.) and other kinds of combinations 
have been formed. The use of steam as a 
motive power has probably contributed to this 
tendency to concentration of industry in large 
establishments, for it can only l>e generated in 
one spot and distributed over a small area. 
But there are other advantages possessed by 
the system of production on a large over that 
on a small scale, which have assisted the move- 
ment, and these would not cease to be opera* 
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tive, were steam replaced by some fresh motive 
power, such as electricity, which could be 
generated at a common centre and distributed 
by wires over a comparatively large area. 
These advantages may he classified under three 
heads : (1) Economies of management . — A large 
undertaking permits of a more systematic or- 
ganisation, and a more thorough application 
of the principle of the Division of Labour 
(q.v.). It allows of a better arrangement of 
buildings and of mechanical appliances. It 
alfords the opportunity for the experimental 
trial of new machinery, to the expense of which 
a smaller undertaking would be unequal. In 
all these ways it tends to economy, and in 
other ways also it effects a direct saving. “ One 
high chimney can make a draught for a large 
furnace as well as for a small one ; one door- 
keej>er can admit five hundred men as easily 
as fifty." The different clerks, stokers, and 
mechanics can be kept more fully employed on 
their own special work in & large than in a 
small undertaking ; and the employer at the 
head of a large establishment is able to de- 
vote his time and his thoughts more exclu- 
sively to the general direction and superintend- 
ence of Die bm iicss. (2) Economies of purchase. 
— A large undertaking can generally buy what 
it requires on more advantageous terms than 
those enjoyed by a smaller undertaking. It 
can employ well-paid and trustworthy agents. 
It can draw its supplies from a wider area. It 
can obtain greater facilities for transport. It 
can buy in larger quantities, and can afford ex- 
perimental purchases of machinery and materials. 
(3) Economies of sale . — Somewhat similar ad- 
vantages belong to the larger undertaking in 
the matter of selling as in that of buy- 
ing. It can push its wares by advertising 
and employing commercial travellers. It can 
secure the cheaj»er and more expeditious and 
efficient transport of these wares to their ulti- 
mate destination. It can ascertain the condi- 
tion of remote markets. It can offer a more 
abundant variety of patterns and styles. It 
can perhaps inspire greater confidence in its 
customers. The advantages thus possessed by 
large over small undertakings are very great ; 
and to them must be added the consideration 
that there are some enterprises the magnitude 
of which is such that they could not be suc- 
cessfully accomplished without the resources of 
capital commanded by a large trading company. 
The system of limited liability (see Limited 
Liability Acts) has permitted of the forma- 
tion of these companies with comparative ease ; 
and Professor Marshall has said (Economics of 
Industry, original edition, bk, i. ch. viii.) that 
14 there does not seem to be any limit to the 
amount of wealth which a single trading com- 
pany can profitably manage in a business which 
can bo managed by routine and does not require 
the bold enterprise and prompt decision of a 
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a&ttglemllld.’* But there m, on the other hand, was a craftsman who lived and worked together 
Advantages which belong to small, and are not with a small number of apprentices and journey* 
possessed by large, undertakings ; and there are men (see Domestic Systom ot Industry), 
departments of industrial activity to which and produced his goods, frequently to order, and 
the system of production on a large soale has generally for a steady unchanging market close 
is yet been applied only in exceptional at hand. Now production is carried on in 
oases. Smaller subsidiary industries are con- anticipation of demand, goods are made act* 
twu&lly springing up to supply some of the cording to varying fashions of divers materials 
wants of the larger ; and Agriculture (q.v.) brought from remote countries, and they are 
is, at present at any rate, following at a sold at a distance from their place of production 
gradual pace in the steps of manufacture. The and often on credit. The scale on which 
introduction of mechanical appliances is indeed business is habitually conducted has largely in* 
advancing, and the larger farmer may possess creased (sec Trade), and the number of person* 
an advantage over the smaller in the matter of working under an employer has grown together 
the economical use of these appliances, and of with the size of his factory. The difficulty and 
his farm 'buildings and materials and iinple- imjwrtano© of the labour of management have 
ments. He may, too, possess greater scientific undergone a corresponding extension, and the 
knowledge, he may display more vigorous en- | employer has become the most prominent and 
terprise, ho may command more abundant j responsible personage in the world of industry, 
capital, and adopt a better rotation of crops, ; His authority is despotic, and his power for 
But, with all these unquestionable advantages, good or for evil immense. And, just as an army 
it is still the case that agriculture permits of follows the directions, and dejwnds on the 
less systematic organisation than manufacture, generalship, of the commander, so the industrial 
and of a less thorough application of the priu- army obeys the orders and relies on the ability 
ciple of the division of labour. The labourers j and discretion of the employer, th« captain of 
must be scattered over the country, and they industry. It is this idea of leadership which 
cannot be concentrated in masses as they aro in j has suggested the metaphor, together with the 
the mauufiicturing centres. Their work varies j conception of the modern world of industry ae 
with the seasons, and they cannot devote their the scene of the eager unceasing competition of 
entire energies to some small department of a rival armies of producer*. 

great industry. And, again, the business of [For the function of the employer the hooks 
superintendence, and the advantage of unremit' mentioned in the articles on Employers and Ra- 
ting personal watchfulness and close personal ploykd ; Employing Class ; and Kntkkthknkuii, 
interest, are more obvious and important in should be consulted.] L. l. p. 

agriculture than they are in most branches of INDUSTRY, Organisation of. The organ- 
manufacture. It is in this matter of suf>erin' kation of industry, unlike most forms? of organ** 
tendenoe and of personal interest that the small ation outside the purely physical world, is not 
master enjoys a superiority over the large, and in any great measure due to the conscious 
that the private venturer has & resource and a endeavour of individuals ; it rather grows out 
stimulus which can hardly be possessed, and are of the acts of people for their own end*. It 
rarely exhibited, by the salaried officials of a thus contrasts with the organisation of labour 
public company. In industries, then, which (see Trade Unions), and any other comhint* 
demand the incessant vigilance of personal tion of the same class (as Farmers' Organiea- 
interest, and do not possess a market large rio.vs, U.S., q.v.) ; for such organisations are 
enough to render profitable the thorough appli- delilwrately formed for special purposes, — getter- 
cation of the principle of the di vision of labour, ally the defence of classes, interests, or industries, 
the system of production on a small scale has, — and have definite aims in view. It is claimed 
even in manufacture, advantages over produc- by socialists and collectivists that under a social- 
tion on a large soale (see Employees and Em- kt regime thk organisation would 1ms carried on 
ployed ; Limited Partnerships, App.). with a particular aim— the development of the 

[J. 8. Mill, Political Economy, bk. i. ch. ix. t talent and energy of the whole community ; 
and Marshall’* Principles of Economics, bk. iv. that it would be controlled and regulated by 
ch. xi.J L. u p. the wisdom of the great body of the people ; 

INDUSTRY, Captains of. This title has and that it would, therefore, apart from the 
been sometimes given to the employers of *{>eml economic effects in distribution of wealth 
modem industry. They have been regarded and labour, be more successful than it is at 
as the leaden of an industrial army, which is present, when it is dependent on the interests 
under their command, obeys their orders, and or caprices of individuals. On the other hand, 
depends to a very large extent for success or it is maintained that under a system of Indi* 
failure on their judgment and enterprise. They vtdual freedom the eneigiee of each are, by 
have in a sense to determine on the plan of force of nature, driven into those channels in 
action, to organise its means, and to superintend which they will be of most use ; and that the 
its exeonthm. The employer of older times machinery by which Industry has come to be 
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vidual enterprise of some one man. In this 
oountry, as in others, we have many examples 
of such apparently haphazard localisation. 
There is no reason in nature why china should 
be made in Dresden ; nor why glass-blowing 
should be predominant in Venice, and carpet- 
making in Brussels. The lace manufacture in 
Nottingham, the former silk industry at 
Coventry, the shoe trade of Northampton, are 
all familiar instances of the same phenomenon. 
The origin of these particular local trades and 
others like them is interesting, but of no 
scientific value. What is of importance about 
them is the consequence that we have capital 
of the same class and labour of the same kind 
drawn together, with the result that the 
former, even where it is fixed or specialised, 
becomes more transferable and easier to realise, 
while the latter loses much of its natural im- 
mobility. The general wage in a trade is much 
more accurately known where the trade is 
largely confined to one district than where it 
is scattered over the country ; and thus th* 
remuneration of agricultural labourers, who 
belong to a trade iu which localisation is 
impossible and organisation singularly difficult 
to obtain, has always exhibited a very marked 
divergence in different parts of the country, 
while the wages of coal-miners remain approxi- 
mately the same in all different coalfields. From 
year to year the farm -labourer in Wiltshire goes 
on taking 30 per cent lower wages than the man 
who is doing the same kind of work in Yorkshire ; 
but if a rise in wages is obtained by miners in 
one district, even of a small amount, those 
in the other districts immediately endeavour, 
through their unions, — and often successfully, 
— to obtain a like advance in their own rates. 

The features of the modern organisation of 
industry which are the most striking and the 
most important are the specialisation of capital 
and of labour, and the interdependence of 
trades. The occurrence of these phenomena 
have, no doubt, led many thinkers of this 
century to discuss the question whether, when 
one group of labourers or capitalists depends so 
greatly on others over which they have no 
direct control, it is not possible and advisable 
to place the whole industry of the nation under 
some central authority ; so that, as socialists 
say, it may be guided by reason for the common 
benefit, instead of by chance and caprice for the 
advantage of oertain individuals. The cause of 
this mutual dependence is really, in one or 
other of its many forms, the tendency which 
Adam Smith named the Division op Labour. 
If we take any manufactured article, not of an 
elementary kind, we find that a perfect multi- 
tude of people have combined to produce it and 
bring it into the market where we find it ; 
often the difficulty, in fact, is to find some 
class of labourers who have not had a hand in 
the business. Take such a commonplace thing 


as a lead pencil, costing a penny. In the 
making it, of course, the miners who dug the 
metal and the hewers who out the cedar have 
been employed, besides the workers in the 
pencil factory who cut each into its proper 
shape. Then there are the men who com- 
pounded the mixture of glue used in cementing 
the pieces of wood together, and holding the 
lead fast. But this does not nearly exhaust 
all the labour concerned in the product. 
Machinery was required to dig for the lead, 
and coals were needed to keep in action the 
engines that drove the machinery. Coal- 
miners, smelters, iron -moulders, mechanical 
engineers had all a part, therefore, in the con- 
struction of the pencil ; and not only they, but 
all the persons engaged in the industries neces- 
sary to feed the businesses of coal -mining, 
smelting, etc. Ships brought the wood of 
which the pencil W’as made, railways carried the 
lead ; and, aj>art from all these, agriculture 
was required to produce the food which kept in 
life the various workers employed in all these 
industries. It would be impossible to apportion 
the jjart performed by each different class of 
! labourers in the product, in the example given ; 
but it serves to show the entire dependence 
of one industry on another, under the present 
system ; and the means by which anything 
affecting in a ]>crmanent or serious degree one 
branch of trade is certain to exercise economic 
consequences on many others. It is this which 
embodies the real organisation of industry in 
modern times. It is the consequence, as the 
above illustration shows, of the manifold 
specialisation of labour and capital. It is prob- 
ably to this phase of modern life, more than to 
any other, that we owe the growth of economic# 
as a science ; and it is in the fuller considera- 
tion of the mutual dependence of various forms 
of capital and labour on one another — what 
is called the social aspect of industry — that 
further developments of the science in all likeli 
hood are to be looked for. 

[Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wage *, — 
Maine, Village Communities. — Ashley, Economic 
History and Theory. Also the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Dejnession of Trade. ] 

ML O. I). 

INFANTS. The civil law distinguishes two 
stages of infancy, the one previous and the one 
subsequent to the attainment of puberty. The 
distinction has been retained in many con- 
tinental countries and also in Scotland, but 
English law recognises one stage of infancy only, 
viz. the whole time before the age of twenty- 
one. Infants are subjected to various dis- 
abilities (as to which see Disabilities of 
Infants), and their persons as well as their 
proiwrty are frequently placed under the care 
of a guardian. This is always the case on the 
death of an infant’s father. Before 1886 the 
testamentary guardian appointed by the fathei 
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was not in any way subject to the mother's 
control, but the Guardianship of Infants Act 
1886 provides that on the death of the father 
the mother is to ho the guardian either alone 
or jointly with any guardian appointed by the 
father. The mother may also by deed or will 
appoint any person to be. guardian of her infant 
children after the death of herself and the 
father. Infants are but rarely placed under 
the guardianship of a third person during the 
father’s lifetime, and the only procedure avail- 
able for that purpose is an application to the 
Chancery division of the High Court ; the 
court will not., however, interfere with tin- 
father’s authority except on very strung grounds, 
as for instance habitual cruelty or immorality. 
Modern statutes have in various ways extended 
the legal rules for the protection of infanta. 
Thus it is provided by the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act 1889, that any person over six- 
teen years of age, who, having the custody of a 
boy under the age of fourteen years or of a girl 
under the ag* of sixteen years, wilfully ill-treats 
or neglects such boy or girl, shall be liable to a 
tin*- or two years’ imprisonment with or without 
hard lab. >ur. This statute imjwaes punishments 
for causing children to beg or to be in any street 
or in any premises licensed ho the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, “ whether under the pretence of 
singing, playing, performing, offering anything 
for sale, or otherwise." It authorises any petty- 
sessioital court to order a child to he taken out 
of the custody of any person convicted or com- 
mitted for trial for ill-treatment or neglect of 
such cl; ’d. Another danger to which infants 
of more mature age are exjio&ed has been met 
bv the Betting and Loans (Infants) Act 1892. 
which forbids inviting infanta to bet or borrow 
money. An Act parsed in 1901 imposes a 
{KJimltv on any jxuxon selling intoxicants to a 
child below the age of 14. [See also Act 1908. J 

[As to the legal p< *sition of infanta, and the duties 
and rights of guardians, see Simpson, The Law 
of Infants , 2nd cd. , by K. J. Elgood. — Evers] ey, 
The Law of Domestic Relations.) s. s. 

INFLATION 

Great Britain, 1797-1S19, p. 405; United States, 1862- 
1879, p. 406. 

Grkat Britain, The examples employed 
for illustration are that of Great Britain in the 
years 1 797-1819, and that of the United States 
in 1862-79. 

Many more might be cited, but these are 
sufficient to show the main results of an ex- 
cessive supply of paper money not redeemable 
in specie. While “ money itself is a mere con- 
trivance for facilitating exchanges which does 
not affect the laws of value/’ of itself, an excess 
of the paper money in circulation issued by 
official fiat, and without any reference to the 
oost of production of the precious metals repre- 
sented by it, must inevitably influence prices. 
The theory on the subject is explained by 


Professor Walker (Money, ch. xiv.-xvii.) with 
great clearness, and with copious illustrations. 

Specie payments in Great Britain were sus- 
pended by order in council, 26th February 1797, 
owing to a run on the Bank of England. The 
Bank Restriction Act was passed in that year. 
The resumption of specie payments on the gold 
basis, established by the act of 1 81 6, was directed 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, and completed 
in 1821 and 1822. The Bank of England re- 
sumed payments in specie on 20th August 1819 

The effect was well described by Ricardo. 
“From 1797 to 1819 we had no standard 
whatever by which to regulate the quantity or 
value of our money. Its quantity and its value 
depended entirely on the Bank of England, 
the directors of which establishment, however 
desirous they might have been to act with fair- 
ness and justice to the public, avowed that they 
were guided in their issues by principles which, 
it is no longer disputed, exposed the country to 
the greatest embarrassment. Accordingly, we 
find that the currency varied in value consider- 
ably during the period of twenty-two years 
when there was no other rule for regulating its 
quantity and value but the w ill of the Bank ” 
(Ricardo’s Works, 2nd ed., 1852 ; London, 
On Protection to Agriculture, § 5, p. 467). 

The effect of the restriction of cash payments, 
and the divergence produced bo tween thevaiue of 
gold and of the paper currency, is broadly shown 
by the following Table, derived from Mushst. 1 


Market Pj-ice of Gold, Value of Currency and 
Depreciation of Value of Cuirency in Eng - 
l ami, 1800-1821. 


Year. 

Average market 
price of gold 
per. oz. from 
February 1800- 
1 S 21 . 

Average per cent 
of the value of 
the currency at 
the market price 
of gold. 

Average per- 
ccntage depre- 
ciation of 
valve of the 
currency. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 


1800 

3 

17 

104 

Par. 


Par . 

1801 

4 

5 

0 

91 

12 

4 

• 8'4 

1802 

4 

4 

0 

92 

14 

2 

73 

1803 1 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2'6 

1804 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2'6 

1805 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1806 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1807 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1808 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1809 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1810 

4 

10 

0 

86 

10 

6 

13-5 

1811 

4 

4 

6 

92 

3 

2 

7 -S 

1812 

4 

15 

6 

79 

5 

3 

20 7 

1813 

5 

1 

0 

77 

2 

0 

22 ’9 

1814 

5 

4 

0 

74 

17 

6 

251 

1815 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

16-7 

1816 

4 

13 

6 

83 

6 

9 

16-7 

1817 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1818 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2-6 

1819 

4 

1 

6 

95 

U 

0 

5*3 

1820 

3 

19 

11 

97 

8 

0 

2-6 

1621 

3 

17 

10i 

Par. 


Par . 


l By the evidence of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid before 
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In considering this table the furthor question 
remains : Does the premium on gold, in a 
country having inconvertible paper, fairly 
measure the full depreciation in respect to 
purchasing commodities ! Professor Walker 
considers (Monty, p. 388) that the power of 
the paper was “much further diminished than 
its power to purchase gold.’* 

The fluctuations in prices for the period 
(1797-1819) as chronicled by Tooko, History 
of Prices , vol. i. pp. 210-373, vol. ii. pp. 1-6, 
and 387-420, are illustrated by the following 
figures. 1 


Year. 

iT £ v 

Sr x -5 

ei u 

Sis . 

*C >. 

a 

t> V d 

x SS 

Butter (Waterford), 

per cwt. 


3 

£ 

c 

3 

i 

* 


Timber (Mem el 
Fir), per load. 


*. 

d. 

». 

8. 

u. 

d. 

8, 

d. 


£ s. j 

1797 

62 

0 

85 

88 

- 

10 

4 

5 

2 15 


1798 

54 

0 

60 

03 


0 

S 

9 

2 10 

3 0 

1799 

75 

8 

73 

82 

« 

5 

2 

7 

3 8 

3 10 

1S00 

127 

0 

85 

90 

2 10 

3 

7 

5 10 

6 15 

i 1801 

128 

6 

115 

117 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 15 

8 0 

| ISO*.' 

67 

3 

65 

70 

3 

0 

3 

9 

8 12 

3 14 

! 1803 

60 

0 

85 

94 

2 

8 

3 

8 

5 5 

6 5 

1804 

69 

6 

75 

80 

2 

8 

3 

S 

8 15 

4 0 

1806 

88 

0 

68 

70 

3 

1 

8 

6 

8 15 

4 0 

1806 

88 

0 

96 

100 

2 11 

S 

8 

3 10 

S i:> 

1S07 

78 

0 

108 

no 

2 10 

s 

9 

4 0 

5 0 

1 1808 

85 

3 

100 

105 

3 

2 

3 

8 

6 10 

7 0 

} 1809 

106 

0 

82 

84 

3 

0 

3 

7 

14 0 

14 10 

1810 

112 

0 

90 

95 

3 

1 

8 

10 i 

8 10 

9 10 

1811 

108 

0 

115 

118 

2 

11 

3 

6 < 

10 0 

11 10 

1812 

118 

0 

110 

118 

3 

2 

3 

8 t 

9 10 

10 0 

1813 

120 

0 

84 

90 

2 

11 

3 

7 

5 10 

7 0 

1814 

86 

0 

138 

140 

3 

5 

3 101 

7 6 

7 15 

1815 

76 

0 

111 

116 

3 

2 

8 

7 

6 0 

5 10 

1816 

82 

0 

62 

68 

2 

0 

3 

8 

3 5 

3 15 

1817 

116 

0 

93 

94 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 10 

2 16 

1818 

9$ 

0 

130 

134 

2 11 

3 

7 

8 5 

3 10 

1819 

78 

0 

74 

78 

2 

10 

3 

6 

3 10 

3 15 


The general effect is perhaps more clearly 
shown by Jevons’a table of prices in his chapter 
on the Depreciation of Gold (Investigations in 
Currency and Finance, p. 155). 


Year. 

1789 



Average ratio 
of prices to the 
prices of the 
year 1849 
(1849 w 100). 

. 233 

1799 



. 202 

1809 



. 245 

1819 



. 175 

1829 



. 124 

1839 



144 

1849 



100 


Jevons (Investigations in Currency and 
Finance, ch. iiL heading p. 119) warns us 
(pp. 130-131) against attributing every rise in 

the Bullion Committee 1810, the market price of gold 
was stated to be £4 per ounce from 1803 to 1809. Third 
Report of Royal Commission on Depression of Trade and 
Industry. Appendix B. Memorandum of Standard of 
value, k Hr rnglis PaJgrave, p. 814. 

4 Took*** History qfPrtm, vol it pp. 889, 408, 416, 
amt 417 London, 1888. 


prices to the influence of tlve monetary circula- 
tion ; but while he regards that Tooke wa« 
“ partly and only partly right " in holding this 
view, ho considers that “ we must assign 
some part of the elevation of prices" to the 
manner in whioh the precious metals were 
driven out of circulation by the use of paper. 
It is difficult to estimate with absolute accuracy 
the effect of over-issues of irredeemable paper 
on prices, 'Hie price of some articles of con- 
sumption appears to have boon more largely 
influenced by this cause than that of others, 
during tho period between 1797 and 1819. 
Again, the effect of alterations in the amount 
of the currency on prices is more marked at 
some periods than at others, according as 
banking facilities are largely used or otherwise. 
But the table which Jevons himself has com- 
piled leaves no doubt that the inflation result- 
ing from the over -issues of paper currency 
during the period of bank restriction in Great 
Britain must have been very great, and that 
it must have largely exceeded the difference 
between the value of gold and that of the cur- 
rency indicated in Musket's tables quoted above. 


United States (1862-1879). The period 
of inconvertible paj>er money in the United 
States from 1862 to 1879 is often referred to 
as the inflationist period. Strictly speaking, 
“ inflation " took place in the United States 
at other times, markedly in 1815-18 and in 
1834-39, — both these being connected with bad 
hanking legislation, — and again in 1854-57, 
when there was a very simple case of inflation 
and crisis, not complicated in essentials by 
currency derangement. But the period 188*2- 
1879, as the one in which the features of 
“currency inflation" were most marked, will 
be the one dealt with here. 

The issues of ]>a}>cr money began under 
great financial stress in the course of the 
civil war, in February 1862, when a first 

batch of 150 millions of dollars (30 millions 

sterling) was put out; two more of the 

same amount followed in July 1862 and 
March 1863, making a total issue of 450 

millions (90 millions sterling) of United States 
notes or “greenbacks," In addition there 
were put forth in 1863 and 1864 considerable 
amounts, the maximum being about 200 
millions (40 millions sterling) of interest- 
bearing legal tender notes, which inflated the 
currency still further. The result was a rapid 
disappearance of specie in 1862, and a sharp 
rise in prices in 1862*05, With the close of 
the civil war in 1865, the administration — 
and especially Mr. M‘Culloch, the secretary 
of the treasury, — set to work at onoe U> con- 
tract the paper issues, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in getting rid of the interest- 
bearing notes referred to, A beginning was 
also made in oontracting the United States 
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notes proper. But in April 1866 congress 
passed a resolution restricting the pace at 
which the notes should be paid off ; for six 
months no more than 10 millions of dollars 
(2 millions sterling) of notes should be with- 
drawn, and thereafter no more than 4 millions 
(£800,000) a month. This resolution marks 
the beginning of the struggle between the 
inilationisU and the advocates of resumption ; 
for the paper issues liAd been made solely 
under financial stress in the civil war, and had 
in no quarter been originally regarded as 
advisable or likely to endure. The inevitable 
hardships of contraction and falling prices 
caused the inflationist movement. The infla- 
tionists urged the permanent retention or 
increase of the inconvertible paper money, 
the most extreme wing demanding the issue 
of enough jiapcr to j«iy off the whole funded 
debt — over 2000 million dollars (400 millions 
sterling) ; the most moderate asking only that 
the volume of jtajwr be left unchanged, so that 
the country might “grow up” to it. From 
1866 to 1879 the contest was carried on with 
varying fortune in congress and before the 
public. In 1868 the inflationists gained a 
jKjint by the passage of an act forbidding 
further contraction and leaving the volume 
of the United States notes at the point where it 
then stood — 356 millions (71 millions sterling). 
In the height of the panic of 1878 the then 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Richardson, put 
forth some notes previously retired, under 
questionable leg J authority. This became the 
occasion for a bill, passed by both houses of 
oongress in 1874, providing for an increase of 
the paper issues to 400 millions (80 millions 
sterling). The bill marked the height of the in- 
flationist movement ; it was vetoed by President 
Grant, who thus dealt the movement a heavy 
blow, A compromise bill w^as then passed, in 
1874, fixing the volume of United States notes 
at 382 millions (76| millions sterling). Next 
year (1875) the end of the struggle was 
brought in sight by the passage of the Re- 
sumption Act, which provided for resumption 
of specie }>ayment in 1879. A gradual decline 
in the volume of paper was to take place pari 
passu with an expected enlargement of the 
volume of national bank notes. But this 
decline was again stopped by an act passed 
in 1878, which virtually fixed the amount of 
United States notes at the point then reached 
— $346,681,016 (69£ millions sterling). At that 
they have remained to the present time (1 895). 
Resumption was successfully accomplished at 
the date fixed (January 1, 1879) ; and therewith 
the movement for paper money inflation came 
to an end. The demand for an increase in the 
currency after 1879 took another direction in 
the agitation for the free coinage of silver or 
the issue of currency based on silver purchases. 

[There is no good history of the monetary policy 


of the United States since 1860. Sotne accounts 
of it are in Bolles, financial History of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1886, vol. iii. ; J. K. Upton, 
Money in Polities , Boston, 1885. The texts of 
the various legislative measures are accurately 
collected in Dunbar, Laws of the United States on 
Currency , Finance , and Banking , Boston, 1891.] 

y, w. t. 

INGOT. Metal cast in a mould of a size 
and shape convenient for handling. The word, 
which is derived from the wedge- or tongue- 
shaped ingots used by the Romans (lingo, to 
lick with a tongue, Fr., Ungot ), is seldom used 
in connection with other than the precious 
metals, though such a cast block of any metal 
may proj>erly be called an ingot. The shape of 
the ingots of the precious metals now in use in 
this country, though varying to some extent, 
generally approximates to that of an ordinary 
brick made with slightly sloping sides. In the 
London bullion market these pieces of metal 
pass by the name of “ bars." 

In China transactions in bullion are carried 
on by means of shoe-shajKjd ingots, known as 
“ Sycee ” silver ; while in Japan ingots of 
copper are cast, under water, into canvas 
receptacles, the shape of the resultant mass 
being that of a shallow dish or saucer. 

Gold ingots sent by the Bank of England to 
the Mint for coinage are of an average w r eight 
of 400 ounces troy. They are of two kinds — 
“coarse” and “fine.” The latter are not, 
however, composed of metal which is absolutely 
pure, but have a mean millesimal fineness of 
999, while the coarse bars contain on an average 
897 parts of fine gold in 1000. Prior to 1889 
the mean weight of such ingots was 200 ounces 
troy, but in consequence of changes in the 
practice of the bullion market, their weight 
was then doubled. 

The silver ingots purchased by the Royal 
Mint for coinage are of an average weight of 
1100 ounces troy, and an average millesimal 
fineness of 995*8. f. k. a. 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY, a tax on 
inhabited houses calculated by reference to 
their annual value and payable by the occupier, 
was first imposed in Great Britain in 1778, 
the idea being derived from the Wealth of 
Nations (bk. v. ch. ii. part ii. art i.). Originally 
the rates were 6d. in the £ for houses worth 
£5 and below £50 per annum, and Is. in the 
£ for those worth £50 or more. The tax was 
continued at various rates, the highest being 
2a. 10d., till its repeal in 1834. This tax, 
rather than the more objectionable window 
tax, was selected for repeal on the ground that 
the great houses, such as Chatsworth, etc., 
being charged much moie highly, relatively, 
to the window tax than to the house tax 
owing to the difficulty of ascertaining their 
annual value to let, the repeal of the window 
tax would benefit more particularly the richer 
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classes. The annual produco of the tax at the 
date of the repeal was about £1,200,000. 

This selection was ultimately allowed to be 
a mistake; in ISM the policy of 1834 was 
reversed, the window tax repealed, and the 
inhabited house duty re-imposed with certain 
alterations. The rates were fid. for shops, 
public - houses, and farm-houses, and 9d. for 
dwelling-houses. In 1800 graduation was 
reintroduced, to the extent of charging the 
duty at lower rates as respects houses of small 
annual value. The present rates are : — 

Ou shops, public-houses, hotels, inns, coffee- 
houses, farm-houses, lodging-houses, of the annual 
value (without any allowance for repairs) of 
£20 and not exceeding £40 — 2d. in the £ 
exceeding £40 „ £00 — 4d. ,, 

exceeding £00 .... 6d. „ 

On private houses, clubs, ami burimsss premises 
other than shops (unless exempt) of a similar 
annual value, 3d. fid. or 9d. in the £ as the < 
may be. 

The principal exemption? are houses below 
£20 of annual value ; houses belonging to 
His Majesty or any of the royal family; public 
offices ; hospitals ; charity schools ; poorhouses ; 
houses or tenements occupied solely for business 
or professional purposes (a caretaker allowed) ; 
artisans’ dwellings. The tax is under the 
administration of the commissioners of inland 
revenue, and the chief enactments concerning it 
are : — 14 k 15 Viet. c. 36 ; 43 Geo. III. c. 161 ; 
48 Geo. III. c. 55 (Sell. B) ; 41 k 42 Viet, 
c. 15, § 13 ; 53 k 54 Viet c. 8, §§ 25 and 26; 
54 k 55 Viet. c. 25, § 4 ; 3 Edw. VII. c. 46, 

§ 11. It does not extend to Ireland. 

In 1910-11 the net receipt from the tax was 
£3.212,026. The following table shows the number 
and annual value of the houses charged in 1 909-10: 

Nnmtwr Annul Value. 
Private Dwelling-houses . . 1.507,050 £*>7,005,312 

Residential Shops . . . 304,081 14,»34,495 

Hotels, PuhUc-houses, and Coffee- 

bonnes 02,665 9,198.007 

Farm-houses .... 32,81*3 827, ‘**2 

Lodging-houses .... 27,75S> 1,6*3,006 

In 1901 the royal commission on local taxati on 
recommended (Final Report, p. 21) the transfer of 
this imperial tax to the local authorities in relief 
of rates [ed. 638]. 

[Dowell’s History of Taxation and Taxes in 
England, vol. iii. p. 178.— Piper's House Tax \ 
Laws, 1903. — 48th Report of Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, pp. 166-159. — See for various 
motions in Parliament, Hansard, (123), 903, (197), 
1802, (200), 1374, (280), 90, (285), 224, (335), 
486. See Assessment ; Taxation.] p. a. 

INHERITANCE, Estate of. An estate 
in l&nd extending beyond the duration of one 
or more lives is called an 4t estate of inheritance.” 
Such an estate must be either an estate “in fee 
simple, which in popular language is described 
as absolute ownership,” or an estate tail (see 
Entail, Law of). b. a. 

INHIBITION (Scots law). An order against 


contracting any debt which may become a 
burden or charge on heritable property (realty) 
or which may give rise to process issuing 
against the realty of the party inhibited, to 
the prejudice of the eomplainer. It takes effect 
as of course by registration, in the General 
Register of Inhibitions in Edinburgh, of a 
summons containing a “warrant for inhibition,” 
duly issued and served. The inhibition in 
personal to the debtor, and applies only to 
realty vested or in expectancy at its date, and 
to voluntary obligations undertaken after its 
date. The effect of an inhibition, standing 
alone, ia merely to deter purchasers ; but it 
may be followed by an “adjudication,” by 
which the creditor may be. adjudged a preference 
over other creditors whose claims originated 
after the inhibition. There is also an inhibition 
by a husband against his wife— obtained by a 
bill to the Court, issued as of course without 
reason assigned, and registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, — by which it is notified 
to the public that the wife's agency has U*en 
cancelled, except in regard to necessaries for 
which it may be proved that the husband has 
not otherwise made provision. a. 1>. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. See Canals. 

I N O FF 10 1 OS U M TESTAMKXTITM is the 
term used in Homan law to signify a will which 
may be set aside because it violates the duty 
of natural affection existing between certain 
near relations, as when a parent, without projwr 
cause, leaves less than the legal share ( }»>rtio legi- 
lima) to a child, or a child leaves less to a parent 
(see Leo i t i m ). k. a . w. 

INSCRIBED STOCK. A Security (q.v.) 
is called “ inscribed ” to distinguish it from 
a security which passes from hand to hand 
by delivery. A register is kept, where in 
the case of English or government loans or 
in the case of shares in an English company, 
transfer of ownership can be made. Registra- 
tion or inscription is found suitable to English 
habits and ideas. On the continent and in 
America there is a prejudice agaiuat anything 
which publishes the ownership of securities, and 
bonds or shares to bearer are there preferred. 
As to the risk of forged transfers of inscribed 
securities see Forged Transfer. a. e. 

INSCRIPTION MARITIME (France)- the 
system of recruitment for the navy organised 
by a law of the year iv. of the first republic 
(1796). All men who have made two over sea 
voyages on a state or merchant vessel, or have 
served eighteen months at sea, or been two 
years engaged in fishing, are inscribed on the 
maritime register, and may be called for service 
in the fleet from the age of eighteen to fifty. 
The period of obligatory service is from twenty 
to twenty-seven years of age, after which the 
inherits pass into the reserve and are only liable 
to service in case of war, and in the order of 
the classes to which they belong, those most 
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recently liberated being taken first. From the 
ages of eighteen to twenty the young men may, 
on demand, anticijiate the time for commencing 
the period of obligatory service. Since 1874 
engineers and stokers on steamers are comprised 
in the maritime inscription. The inscrita en- 
joy many privileges ; they have a monopoly of 
the fishing in French waters, and may alone 
obtain concessions of parts of the shore or banks 
of tidal rivers and salt-water pools, for taking 
or bleeding fish ; they are not liable to any 
other public service ; and have a right to a 
pension at the age of fifty, after twenty-five 
years’ service in any kind of navigation, 
which jumsion is continued, but reduced, to 
their widows and orphans. A contribution of 
3 per cent of their wages, whether earned on 
state or merchant ships, is, however, made to the 
fusion fund, called the i*uuoc des Inwilidrs de 
la Marine. During the period of obligatory 
service the men may obtain furloughs for service 
on merchant or shipping vessels. The number 
of men In-longing to the maritime inscription 
serving in the fleet is about 24,000, forming 
aliout two-thirds of the crews, the remainder are 
volunteers or men drawn in the ordinary military 
conscriptions to serve as marines, not enjoying 
the privileges of the insciils, and having no 
right to a pension although liable to military 
service to the age of forty six(cp. Imj’KMEN'i). 

[“ Rapport adresse au Ministre de la Marine an 
nom de la Commission chargee de 1' etude des 
questions s© ruttachant au regime de Finscription 
maritime/' Journal Otficid, 12 Decern bre 1890.] 

T. L. 

INSOLVENCY. See Bankkutcy Law 
and Administration. 

INSPIRATION ISTS. See Am ana Society. 

INSTALMENT. When the payment of any 
mm of money, instead <>f being effected altogether 
on one date, is to be divided into several parts 
to be effected on certain successive dates it is 
called a payment by instalments. a. r. 

INST1TORIA ACTIO ia an action of Roman 
Uw maintainable against the owner of a busi- 
ness on account of a contract entered into with 
the sujH'ri n tendon t or manager (t nstitor). The 
manager himself, as party to the contract, was 
liable to an action on the contract lie had made, 
as well as bis master — Roman law, ow’ing 
principally to the frequent employment of slaves 
in commercial transactions, not fully recognising 
the principle of contractual agency, which is 
essential to modern commerce, E. A* w. 

INSTRUM ENT, Negotiable. A negotiable 
instrument differs from an ordinary contract or 
instrument, securing the payment of money, in 
three respects : 

(1) It is assignable by virtue of the usage of 
trade, whereas a contract or “ thing in action *' 
is not ordinarily assignable at common law. A 
negotiable instrument purporting to be payable 
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to bearer may be assigned by mere delivery ; 
or if purporting to be payable to order, then 
by indorsement completed by delivery. 

(2) The consideration for its issue or transfer 
is presumed until the contrary is proved. 

(3) If it gets into the hands of a holder for 
value without notice, he holds it free from any 
defects of title which would have vitiated it in 
the hands of any previous holder. 

The term “negotiable instrument ” is usually 
confined to the original and typical negotiable 
instruments, namely, bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, and cheques ; and the term “ nego- 
tiable security ” is applied to the negotiable 
bonds and scrip which in recent years have 
become so common in the money market. 
For the most part these instruments would be 
governed by the same considerations as promis- 
sory notes payable on demand. For revenue 
purposes, however, they are subject to special 
stamp regulations (see also Commercial In- 
strument ; Bills of Exchange Act, App.). 

[C halmers, Bill* of Exchange, 4th edition, pp. 
312-327.] M.n.c. 

INSURANCE* 

History, p. 400 ; Theory of, p. 411 : Law and Prac- 
tice of Life, p. 4K> ; Marine, p. 41S: Mutual, p. 410; 
Stale ( Germany), 410; Unemployment, App., p. M’O. 

INSURANCE. History. There appear to 
have Im on two forms of contract akin to insur- 
ance known to the ancients. The first is 
mentioned by A. Bdckli ( Public Economy of 
Athens). He states that “ the idea of an in- 
stitution for the insurance of slaves first 
occurred to Antigenes of Rhodes ” (in the 
time of Alexander the Great, 356-323 ».o.), 

* ‘ who undertook, for a yearly contribution of 
eight drachmas for each slave that was in the 
army, to make good his price, as estimated by 
the owner at the time of elopement. ” Bottomry 
(see Bottomry, Loan on) was also known to 
the Greeks. Among the Romans, the earliest 
mentioned transaction of this nature is the 
contract, noticed by Livy, made after the 
battle of Ganna?, for the supply of stores to the 
Roman government, the contractors stipulating 
that the state should bear all losses which 
might, arise from the enemies' attacks, or from 
storms. In the second century inscriptions 
indicate that the Roman Collegia tenuiorum 
were akin to friendly societies, granting funeral 
benefits in exchange for a monthly contribution. 
The origin of modern insurance is obscure. 
Instances of some form of insurance are found 
amongst various nations in early medieval 
times. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the craft gikls (see Giuvl performed, among 
other activities, the functions of sickness and 
burial societies. These seem to have become 
gradually replaced by the friendly societies 
about the 18th century. In 1793 Rose's 
Act was passed to encourage these latter 
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societies (see Friendly Societies). There 
appears to be no direct connection between 
these early forms of insurance and the methods 
now adopted. 

The first form of insurance was undoubtedly 
marine. Many countries or towns have claimed 
to be the Liirthplaoe of marine insurance, 
particularly Barcelona, Wisbv, and Bruges ; 
but it appears really to have originated among 
the commercial cities of Italy, the earliest 
mention referring to Florence (14th century). 
It may even have been practised in the 13th 
century ; an unedited Pisan document (the 
Breve Portia Calleritani, 1318) is supposed to 
refer to insurance at Cagliari. Ckamlrrs of 
Insurance wore established at an early date on 
the continent, notably at Barcelona and Bruges. 
The period of its introduction into England is 
equally obscure, but the practice of insurance 
was probably introduced by the Hansa mer- 
chants, the Hanseatic League, and was carried 
on subsequently by the Lombards (who had 
secured from Edward I. ground which is now 
known as Lombard Street) in a more systematic 
manner. By the 15th century, however, 
marine insurance was so well established that j 
there were rules governing its practice. The j 
earliest form of an English jKdicy is the j 
“Broke” Policy of September 1547, which is 
preserved in the Admiralty Court jiapers. One 
dated 1613 on the “Tiger” is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. In the earliest statute on 
the subject (1601), it is stated that it “bathe 
been tyme out of rnynde an usage amongst 
merchantes." Bacon quotes it as a usual 
practice in 1558. 

By far the greater portion of marine insurance 
in this country is done at Lloyd's, now a 
corporation, but formerly simply a meeting- 
place for underwriters. This institution 
originated in the coffee-houses established in 
London towards the end of the 17th century, 
on© of which, owned by Edward Lloyd (first 
mentioned in 1688), became the resort of 
marine insurers, and ultimately all their under- 
writing was done there ; as the business grew 
larger, it was removed to the Royal Exchange 
in 1774. Two companies, the ** London " and 
the “Royal Exchange” Assurance Cor }K) ra- 
tions, obtained in 1720 charters with a 
monopoly, as companies, of marine insurance 
business. No other company was formed until 
1824, when Rothschild obtained the repeal of 
these exclusive charters, and founded the 
u Alliance ” Insurance Company. The amount 
of marine property insured in 1810, according 
to estimates made at the time of the Royal 
Commission, was about £1 60,000,000, of which 
some £130,000,000 was underwritten at 
Lloyd's. 

The first fire insurance office in London was 
set np after the Great Fire, in 1667, by N. 
Ba&hok (^.r.), although schemes had been 


suggested in 1635, 1638, and 1660. But (ire 
insurance almost certainly existed earlier on 
the continent. Part of the functions of fire 
insurance companies was to extinguish (ires ; 
this was undertaken in their own interests, 
and all the important companies in London 
maintained lire brigades until 1866, when they 
were taken over by tiie Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Fire engines were first introduced into 
London from Holland in 1633. Barbou's 
method was individual underwriting : the first 
joint-stock association was founded in 1681 
“at the back of the Royal Exchange.” The 
oldest office, the “ Hand in Hand ” — which 
dates from 1696 — is now merged in the “Com- 
mercial Union.” The growth of tire insurance 
business can be best judged from the following : 

Year. Value or Property insured. 

1783 £135,000,000 

1868 1,430,000,000 

Societies baaed on the mutual principle 
were established in the 17th century for the 
insurance of lives, in 1774 the *‘ Gambling 
Act " was passed to prohibit insurances ujam 
lives in which the insured had no “insurable 
interest,” ami from the recitals it appears that 
gambling in lives had then become prevalent. 
The formation of conqtanies during the early 
part of the 19th century for transacting all 
kinds of insurance business was frequent, and 
as no restrictions existed these companies were 
often unsound. In 1869 the failure of the 
“ Albert ” and “European” Companies gave 
rise to the jxi&si ng of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Acts, 1870-72, but forms of insurance 
other than “life” could be granted without 
making a deposit with the Board of Trade till 
1909, when an amending act was passed, which 
applies similar restrictions to nearly every kind 
of insurance. Insurance offices are compiled 
to make an animal return of revenue annum to 
and balance sheets to the Board of Trade, and 
life offices have to furnish valuation statement* 
and abstract* quinquennially. The funds of 
each class have to be kept separate, but need 
not be invested separately. Thus a company 
might fail in regard to a certain class of 
business without causing the other classes to 
suffer. For this reason the United Kingdom 
enjoys a practical monopoly as regards so-called 
“compost to” companies transacting every kind 
of insurance. Such companies are almost un- 
known abroad. The Board of Trade returns 
for 1915 (the last pre-war figures) give the 
income from all source* received by British Life 
offices an £68,689,536, and the claims paid aa 
well over £30,000,000. 

[C. Walford, Insurance Oycbpwdia, 1871-60. 
— F. Hendriks, “ Contributions to the History of 
Insurance,” in Assurance Magazine^ voL li, 1852. 
-F. Martin, History of Lloyd's and <f Marine 
Insurance in Great Britain, 1878. — W. Gk>W ? 
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Marine Insurance, 1895. — An Introduction to 
Vie II i story of Life Assurance , A. Finglaud 
Jack, 1912. — Historical Literature of Sea anti 
Fire Insurance , Mr. Blackwood. — Paper on 
“The Romance and Theory of Marine Insurance/' 
read before London Insurance Institute by Mr. 
Browning Lick (8th Oct. 1920).] 

It. II. II. ; F. L. C. 

INSURANCE, Life, Theory of. The 
object of insurance is to spread the burden of 
losses, which to the individual would be crush- 
ing, over a large body of insured, and so render 
that burden easy to bear. This object is effected 
by collecting from each of the insured a sum. 
called a premium, projKirtioncd to the risk to 
be insured against ; and out of the fund so 
formed, those of the insured who have experi- 
enced loss from the contingencies covered by 
the insurance, are indemnified. 

In early days life policies were granted only 
for short terms, generally for a year, or less ; 
the earliest, of which full particulars have been 
preserved, was made on 15th Juno 1588, for 
£1183 : 6 : 8 on the life of Wm, Gybbons for 
one year, the premium being at the rate of 
£8 jmt cent. No record seems to remain of 
the age of the lift assured, probably that was 
a detail not thought of at the time. This 
policy was underwritten by thirteen private 
individuals, after the manner of marine insur- 
ances at Lloyd's in the present day. 

About the year 1650, societies for the assur- 
ance of lives iMsgan to be formed. The principle 
on which they were worked was, that each sur- 
viving nember had to pay a fixed contribution 
in respect of each death ; so that the amount, 
receivable by the representatives of a deceased 
member varied according to the numbers in 
the society at the time >f his death, and the 
contributions of the members varied according 
to the number of deaths which occurred in any 
jHirticiilar year. No attempt was made to 
graduate the contributions of members accord- 
ing to their reactive ages. In 1705 the 
“Amicable Society" was formed. Its system 
at first was to charge each member an annual 
premium of £6 : 4s., besides certain annual 
dues, and to divide among the representatives 
of the members who might hapjwn to die in 
any particular year the amount received in 
premiums in that, year to the extent of £5 per 
contributing member, so that in a year in 
which there happened to be few deaths, the 
share in respect of each death would be large ; 
and in the event of many deaths, small. At 
first no limit of age was imposed, but soon it 
was found that an influx of an undue propor- 
tion of old lives would reduce the death money 
inconveniently, and in 1707 the regulation 
was passed that members on admission must 
be between twelve and forty-five years of age. 
For a century this rule remained in force, and 
it waa not until 1807 that a table of premiums 


was adopted graduated strictly according to 
age. 

The weakness of the early assurance societies 
was that with the growing age of the members 
the death rate increased and the claims became 
onerous, so that either the contributions 
demanded from the members had to be aug- 
mented, or the amounts paid on death reduced. 
The societies formed on this unsound basis all 
succumbed to the inevitable strain, except the 
Amicable, which, taught by experience, altered 
its constitution; but in 1762 the Equitable 
Society was formed on the principle which is 
now recognised to be the only sound one ; and 
it still carries on business as one of the most 
successful financial institutions of the country. 

Except in regard to a few social hazards 
such as “war risk/’ “climate and occupation 
risks," and others of a similar kind, life insur- 
ance differs from other descriptions of insurance 
in that the risk to he insured against is constantly 
increasing with the duration of the contracts. 
That the rate of human mortality increases 
with the age was dimly known at a very early 
period, the Romans at. the commencement of 
the Christian era valuing annuities charged on 
estates by a table giving values large for young 
lives, and constantly diminishing with advanc- 
ing age. There seem, however, to have been 
no efforts made to estimate the true rates of 
mortality until 1671, when John de Witt, 
Grand - Pensionary of Holland, presented a 
report, not published until long afterwards, on 
the subject, ' to the states-general ; and it was 
not until 1693 that the first real mortality 
table was formed, by E. Halley, Astronomer- 
Royal of England, and published that year in 
the Philosophical Transactions. It was based 
on observations made on births and funerals in 
the city of Breslau. 

A mortality table tells us how many persons 
out of a given number Wu, or starting from a 
given age, survive to each subsequent age ; and 
consequently it also shows how many out of the 
given number at the commencement die in each 
year of their age. The number with which the 
table commences is called the radix of the table. 
It is usual to arrange the table in columns, the 
first column containing the age attained, the 
second the number who attain that age, and the 
third the number who die between that age and 
the next higher age. The age is usually denoted 
by x, or one of the other letters at the end of the 
alphabet. The number who attain age a: is 
denoted by the symbol /*, and the number who 
die between ages x ami x + 1 by the symbol rf*. 
The following is an illustration of a mortality 
table. It is the early portion of the II M Healthy 
Males table formed by the institute of actuaries 
from the experience of twenty British life offices. 
It will be observed that the commencing age is 
ten years, and the radix is 100,000. The radix 
is a purely arbitrary quantity, chosen only for 
the sake of convenience— 
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Age. 



10 

100,000 

490 


99,610 

397 

12 

00,113 

829 

13 

98,784 

288 

14 

98,406 

272 

16 

98,224 

282 

hi 

97,942 

313 

17 

97,624 

879 

18 

97,215 

466 

19 

96,779 

556 

20 

06,223 

609 

21 

95,614 

643 

22 

94,971 

650 i 

13 

94,321 

638 

24 

93,683 

1 022 

86 

98,061 

: 6i7 

\ 



1 .. i 


The mortality table affords the means of cal- 
culating the probabilities of life ami of death. 
Thus, there being Z* persons alive aged x, of 
whom Lg+t survive to age (x-M), there are, out of 
lx chances altogether, l x +t chances of any one of 
the l M persons surviving to age (x + Z). Therefore 
the probability of a person aged x surviving to 
age x + Z is /*+j-r7*. This probability is denoted 
by the symbol or when f = l, simply by jv 
In a similar way, as persons, out of /, 

living at age x, die before reaching age (x + t) % the 
probability of dying between ages x and (x + t) 
is {lx - 1 *h)-7-U which = 1 - tp» 

In financial transactions involving life contin- 
gencies, the operation of interest must be taken 
into account, because the premium has to be paid 
by the assured at the commencement of the com 
tract, and the sum assured is not paid until the 
dose ; consequently the office keeps the premium 
invested in the interim, and secures interest on it. 
If by i we denote the interest in a year on £1, or 
more generally on 1 unit of value, whether that 
unit be a pound, a franc, or a dollar, etc., then 
1 invested at the beginning of a year will amount 
to (1 + i) at the close. This is called the amount 
of 1 in a year. Similarly if any other surn S be 
invested for a year, it will produce Si in interest, 
and at the end of the year will amount to S(1 4* t). 
The original unit, 1, having amounted to (1 -ft) 
in a year, if that amount be again invested, it 
will amount at the end of the second year to 
(l + t)x(l+t) ar {l + O 2 * which is the amount 
of 1 at compound interest in two years. Pro- 
ceeding thus, we find that the amount of 1 in 
three years is(l-ft) 3 , and generally the amount 
of 1 in l years is ( 1 -f if. 

Seeing that (1 -ft)' is the amount of 1 in t years, 
it follows that 1 is the present value of (1 -ft/, to 
be received at the end of t years ; and, by simple 
proportion, the present value of 1 to be received 
at the end of t years is 1 -(!+»)* or (1 + *)-•. 
This present value is usually denoted by the 
symbol v*. Thus, the present value of 1 due at 
the end of one year is v, where t?~ 1 —(1 -ft) and 

Suppose it were desired to provide au endow- 
ment of £100 for a child now aged fourteen on 
his attaining age twenty-one, what premium should 
be paid down, assuming interest at 3 per cent ? 
It will be well to solve the problem first in general 
symbols. If there be 4 persons aged x } we shall 


have 4f< surviving at age (x+ 1), Therefore, H 
an endowment of 1 is to be secured to each of 


them at age (xff)» the aum of l 9 +g must be 
provided at the end of t years. For that purpose, 
r* 44< paid down now and invested will suffice ; 
uiid as there are l, persons who must each pay his 


proportion, the sum to be paid by each is y* 

lx 


or v*tP* This is called the present value of, or 
the single premium for, the endowment. Thus, 
the prevsout value of the endowment is the sum to 
he received, discounted down to the present time, 
ami multiplied by the probability of receiving it 
Taking up now the numerical example : by the 
specimen mortality table given above, there are 
98,490 children aged fourteeu, of whom 95,014 
will attain the age of twenty-one ; hence, if each 
of the survivors is to receive £100, the sum oi 
£9,561,400 will have to be provided at the end 
of seven years. At 3 per cent interest the present 
value of 1 to be received in seven years is 
'8130915, and the present value of £9,661,400 
is £7,774,293. There being 98,496 children, the 
sum to l>e paid down now in respect of each is 
£78*930, or £78:18:7, which is the present 
value of, or the single premium for, the endow- 
ment of £100. Or, looking at the matter in 
another way : the probability of a child aged 
fourteen attaining the age of twenty -one is 
95,614 -f-98,496 or *97073; and the value of 1 


to be received certainly at the end of seven years 
is *8130915. Therefore the value of 1 to be 


received conditionally on a child aged fourteen 
surviving until aged twenty -one is *97073 x 
*8130915 or *78930, ami the value of £100 so 


to b* received is £7S“930 as before. 


It should be noted that in speaking of the 
present value of an endowment we assume a 
sufficient number of endowments to allow of the 


law of average asserting itself. If there were only 
one endowment, and the child happened to 
survive, the sum paid at the commencement would 
not amount to the sum to be provided. In the 
case of the above example it would amount to 
only £97*073, atid the £100 could not be paid in 
full. On the other hand, should the child happen 
to die, there would, at the end of the term, be the 


sum of £97*073 in hand without a claimant. It 


is only when there are a sufficient number of lives 
to obviate accidental fluctuations that the figures 
work out properly. The same observation applies 
to every kind of contingent benefit. 

An annuity is an annual payment to be mads 
either for a fixed term of years, or during ths 
existence of a given life, or of a given combination 
of lives. In the former case the annuity is called 
an annuity-certain, and, in the latter, a life 
annuity, or simply an annuity. According to the 
elementary principles already discussed, the 
present value of the first payment of an annuity- 
certain of 1 per annum is r ; that of the second 
payment r®, and so on. If the annuity be for n 
years its value is denoted by «„!, the angle round 
the suffix showing that no contingency is involved. 
We therefore have the value of an annuity -certain 
a 9 \=v + . , , etc, ... f 

The series is a geometrical progression, and by 
the usual formula for summing such a series, the 
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aum in v~- , from which, remembering that. 

, 1 , 1 - r n 

l -t i % 

It will readily be seen that a life annuity con- 
sists of a series of endowments, and by the 
formula we have already obtained for the value 
of an endowment, wo have, writing a x for the 
value of the life annuity where the age of the 
nominee is x , 

a M = , (r/* 1 1 + 2 + r'Vr+g + etc. ) 

« x 

There is no way of summing this series except 
by actual addition. Here each number in the 
column of l x is multiplied by a power of r, the 
index of the power having no reference to the age 
of the life, but only to the length of time which 
must (-lapse before a particular payment of the 
annuity is to take place. If, therefore, we have 
calculated by the formula the value ot an annuity 
on a life aged x, all the multiplications and 
additions must be «h>ne over again if we are 
called ujw>n to calculate the value of an annuity 
on a life of any other age, and t bo work becomes 
tedious and lengthy. In early days the labour 
was abbreviated by employing a simple relation 
which exists t«twcen the value of an annuity on 
a given life, and that of an an unity on a life one 
year older. At the end of the first year the life, 
if he survive, will Ihi entitled to a payment of 1, 
and he will also lx*. in possession of an annuity for 
the remainder of his life, the value of which will 
then l »e a x + y He will, therefore, at the end of 
a ye.tr be in ^session of cash and of an annuity 
together vroith 1 +<»,+,. The value of this at 
the beginning of the year is r (1 -f a x + j), and the 
chance of receiving it is p*. Therefore the actual 
present value is vp x ( 1 + a^} which is <v There* 
fore, commencing at the oldest age in the mortality 
table, at which the value of the annuity is zero, 
and workiug backwards year hv year, a complete 
table of annuity values can be formed, and it is 
about os easy to calculate the complete table as 
to calculate the value of an annuity at the 
youngest age. 

If, however, we look again at the series repre- 
senting the value of the life annuity, we shall 
easily introduce a modification which will enable 
us, by a simple division, to calculate the value of 
an annuity on a life of any age we please. The 
value of the aunuitv is represented by a fraction, 
and if we multiply both numerator and de- 
nominator by the same quantity, we do not alter 
its value. last us then multiply by r*, and we 
have 

“* = t t-r* +, *„*+t*+*k|. s + etc.) 

where each value of l is multiplied by a power of 
u, the index of which is the same as the suflix of 
that particular l. If now wo write I>, for t fig, 
we have 

_ IV n + firt -s + lV+ 3 + etc, + 


Let ua now write the successive values of D in 
a column, and sum that column from the bottom 
upwards, and place in an adjoining column 
against each age the sum of the column I) from 


the age one year older to the end of the table, and 
let us denote that sum by the symbol N, that is 
N*= 1)*4 j + D^a 4- I-b-fs 4* etc. 4- 
We then have two columns, the relation of 
which to each other is such that 



Such columns are called commutation columns, 
and the principles on which they are constructed 
have been extended and applied to many other 
kinds of benefits besides annuities. They will be 
found in all collections of actuarial tables. 

One great advantage of commutation columns 
is, that by means of them the values of temporary 
and of deferred benefits can be calculated with 
great facility. Thus, if the life annuity is to 
run for only t years, all the payments after t years 
must be left out of account, and it is easily seen 
that the value of the temporary annuity is 

N Z 4* 

*. If, on the other hand, nothing is to 
be paid for the first t years, then the value of the 
deferred annuity is 

The endowment and the annuity already con- 
sidered are benefits receivable if a nominee 
survive, but the same principles hold if the 
benefit be receivable at death. What is the 
present value of, or single premium for, an 
assurance payable at the eud of the year of the 
death of a ]>er»on aged x? Assuming l x persons 
of that age, each to be assured, d x will die in the 
first year, and the sum d x will have to be provided 
at the end of the year, and the present value of 
that sura is vd Similarly, the sum d will 
have to be provided at the end of the second year — 
its present value is i?d x +i-~ and so on for future 
years. The value of all the l x assurances is 
therefore 

vd, + r 2 d *4., -f r 5 d 4* etc., 
and the value of each of them is therefore the sum 
of that series divided by l x . By multiplying each 
of the terms of the series, and also the de- 
nominator, by v*, the value of the fraction is not 
changed, while a column is thereby formed for 
assurances similar to the D column already 
described for annuities. The function t ?*+ 1 cb has 
the symbol C* assigned to it, and 

My ~ G* 4- Cr-fj 4" Gyf-j 4* etc. , 
so that if we write A x for the single premium for 
the assurance, we have 



We have thus obtained by independent processes 
direct from the mortality table, the respective 
values of the annuity and the assurance ; but 
these two functions are closely related, and, 
having the value of one, we can at once assign the 
value of the other. The annuity consists of s 
payment of 1 to be made at the end of each year 
which the nominee completes ; and the assurance 
consists of a payment of 1 to be made at the end 
of that year on which the nominee enters bnt does 
not complete, namely the year in which he dies. 
Therefore the value of the assurance is the differ- 
ence between the values of two annuities, the one 
payable at the end of each year on which the 
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nominee enters, and the other payable at the end 
of each year which he completes. Now *?(1 -fa*) 
is evidently the value of the first of the annuities, 
and a» is the value of the second ; and we have 
A,=i<l+o*)-a, 

This equation is quite independent of the rate 
of mortality ; it depends solely on the rate of 
interest* and was skilfully used by the late 
William Orchard in preparing his celebrated 
Conversion Tables. By means of these tables the 
v&lne of the assurance and also the annual premium 
for the assurance, can at once, and without 
calculation, be found from the value of the 
annuity. 

We have found the single premium for the 
assurance, but it is not often in practice that a 
single premium is convenient To find the annual 
premium we may look on A, as the purchase 
money of an annuity, the first payment of which 
is to be made at once, because it is customary 
with assurance offices to make the annual premiums 
payable at the commencement, and not at the end 
of each year. Since 1 +< 1 , is the purchase money 
of such an annuity of 1 per annum, unity will 

purchase P° r annum, and A, will purchase 

— per annum, which is therefore the annual 
1 Hho* 

premium corresponding to the single premium A x . 
Using the symbol P* for the annual premium, we 
therefore have 

p - A » 

* 1 + «/ 

In former days the single and annual premiums 
used in practice were those given by the formulas 
above discussed, but the rate of mortality shown 
by the mortality tables then iu use was much in 
excess of that actually prevailing, and the rate of 
interest employed in the calculations was below 
that which could be secured on safe investments. 
It therefore follows that the formulas gave rates 
in excess of those theoretically necessary, and left 
a margin for expenses and contingencies. The 
Equitable Society found that margin so great that 
large surpluses resulted, and these were distributed 
as bonuses among the policy-holders. In later 
years, however, when the true rates of mortality 
were better known, it became the custom, with a 
majority of offices, to calculate the single and 
annual premiums by mortality tables closely repre- 
senting the real facts, and to employ practical 
rates of interest Under these circumstances it 
was therefore necessary to add to the mathematical 
premium deduced bom the mortality table a 
margin called w loading,” to cover the expenses of 
the business, to provide against contingencies, and 
to create a fund out of which the policy-holders 
might obtain bonuses, because the practice of the 
Equitable in dividing the surplus amongst its 
members bad become very popular, and other 
societies, In order to compete successfully, had to 
follow the same coarse. 

We have discussed so far only assurances for 
the whole of life, and it is not our purpose to go 
into further detail By similar processes, more or 
less complicated according to the nature of the 
contingencies to be covered, premiums may be 


calculated for all kinds of risks, but those wishing 
to investigate the question further should consult 
the text- books mentioned lower down. 

We have already remarked that life assurance 
differs from assurance of other descriptions in that 
the risk to be insured against constantly increases 
with the duration of the contracts. It will be 
observed that the formula given above for the 
annual premium provides for a uuiform premium 
payable throughout life. It follows from this that 
in the earlier years the assured pays an excess be- 
yond that required for the risk, while in later years 
the risk is greater thau the premiums received. 
Therefore, if the insurance society is to remain 
solvent, the surplus premiums of earlier years 
must be religiously husbanded and accumulated 
at interest, so as to provide for the deficiency when 
the lives assured become advanced iu age. In 
other forms of insurance all that is necessary in 
the way of reserves is a sufficient proportion of 
the premium for the unexpired risk of the year, 
and a reserve fuud to cover accidental fluctuations. 
With life assurance, however, the case is different. 
The uuexpired risks of the year must be provided 
for, and also a guarantee should exist to provide 
against accidental fluctuations ; but over and above 
these two reasons for providing a reserve, there 
is the increasing rate of mortality, which necessi- 
tates large accumulations. In fact, the so-called 
reserves of life assurance companies are, for the 
most part, not iu the nature of reserves as usually 
understood ; that is, they are not surplus fund* 
to guard against contingencies, but merely accumu- 
lations of excess of premiums received when the 
risk is small, and laid by against the time when 
the risk will become great ; and they are just as 
much required for the purpose of solvency, and 
apart altogether from fluctuations, as the premiums 
themselves. This being a very important principle, 
in fact the fundamental principle underlying life 
assurance, it may be useful to give a numerical 
illustration of its operation. In an ordinary 
mortality table the rate of mortality increases but 
fdowly for many years, and to base our illustration 
on it would involve very lengthy calculations. It 
is better, therefore, to take an exaggerated example, 
the principle remaining the same. Let a society 
be supposed to exist consisting of fifty-five persons, 
and let the rate of mortality be such that one of 
these will die in the first year, two in the second, 
three in the third, and so on, until ten die in the 
tenth year, when all the members of the society 
will have passer! away. Let it be arranged that 
each of these members be assured for £100 by an 
annual premium payable throughout the duration 
of the contract What will the premium be, and 
what will be the working of the fund ! Of course, 
in practice, interest would be secured on the invest- 
ment, but for the present purpose it is a needless 
complication, and we may leave it out of aeooimt. 
By assuming interest the figures would be slightly 
altered, but the principle guiding them would not 
be changed. 

Were the rate of mortality to remain constant 
as at the commencement, we should have one 
! verson In fifty-five die in each year, and therefore 
the premiums to Insure £100 for a year would be 
W» or £1 : 16 : 6 nearly. Seeing, however, that 
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fan the second year two ont of fifty-fom die, and 
In the third year three oat of fifty* two, etc., it is 
manifest that tills initial premium would be too 
small, and if in each year the premium collected 
were to be equivalent to the risk incurred, the 
premium would be an increasing one, in the second 
year or £3:14:1 nearly, in the third year 
W> or £5 : 15 : 5 nearly, until in the tenth year 
it reached 100 per cent, and there would be no 
assurance at all. It will be found, however, that 
if fifty *five persons pay a premium in the first 
year, fifty-four in the second, fifty-two in the third, 
and so on, the total number of premiums to be 
paid throughout the ten years will be 385 ; and, 
there being fifty- five clairaB of £100 each to be 
paid, an easy calculation brings us to 14*2857, 
being f of £100, or £14:5:9 nearly, as the 
Uniform annual premium to be paid by each 
member who enters on a year, that £100 may be 
paid to the representative of each on death. 

The following table shows the working of the 
fund. The first column gives the year, the second 
the number of members who commence the year, 
that is the number of premiums to be paid for 
that year ; the third the number of deaths in the 
year, that is the number of claims to be paid ; the 
fourth the amount of premiums to lie received at the 
commencement of each year, the fifth the amount 
to be paid in claims in that year, and the sixth 
the accumulated funds at the end of each year. 


Year. C 

<*> 

-i . 
|S|| 

1 So 

pi 

<a> 

i 

« 

1 

« 

Premiums 
I*aid for 
year. 

(ft) 

Claims 
paid ia 
year. 

(ft) 

Ponds at 
end of year. 

1 

55 

1 

75ft ‘71 

100 


t 

M 

2 i 

771*43 

200 

1257-14 

a 

62 

9 i 

742 SO 

300 

1700-00 

4 

40 

4 i 

I 700 00 

400 

2000*00 

ft 

4ft 

6 

; 04*2*86 

600 

2142-80 

6 

40 

« ! 

57143 

800 

2114*29 

7 

04 

7 

485*71 

700 

1900*00 

8 

27 

ft i 

385*71 

800 

1485*71 

a 

10 

0 

271-48 

000 

857*14 

10 

10 

10 ! 

142*80 

1000 

000*00 


It will be noticed that the uniform premium, 
sometimes called the “ level premium/* of £14 : 5 : 9 
per cent fat, at the beginning, much in excess of 
£1:16:5, the premium for that year*s risk, some- 
times called the 44 natural premium,” whereas, 
after a short time, the natural premium becomes 
much heavier than the level premium. Our hypo- 
thetical fund increases until the fifth y ear, when it 
attains its maximum, and then it is gradually drawn 
on to meet the excess of claims, until at the end of 
ten years, when all the members have died, the funds 
have entirely disappeared. This illustrates the 
purpose for which life assurance funds are created. 
If a life office were to close its doors to new busi- 
ness its hinds would iucrease for many years, re- 
maining for a short time at the maximum figure, 
and then would begin to be drawn upon, the drafts 
rapidly increasing in amount, until at last, with 
the death of the last life assured, the fonds would 
6s entirely exhausted. 

It Is assumed in the calculations of the level 


premium that the contract will remain in force foi 
the whole duration of the life of the assured, that 
the assured will pay the premium regularly year 
by year, that the office will reserve and invest the 
difference between the premiums received and the 
amount actually necessitated by the risk incurred, 
and that on the death of the life assured the claim 
will be met. It often happens, however, that 
after a time the policy is no longer required, and 
in justice to the policy-holder a portion, at any 
rate, of the excess of premiums he has contributed 
should be returned to him. This is the surrender- 
value of the policy. In early days surrender- 
values were not granted, and the insurance offices 
reaped large profits from this source. For many 
years now, however, it has been the custom to 
grant liberal surrender-values, and this source of 
profit is a thing of the past. It is not usual to 
pay back the whole of the reserve value. The 
company has no option in respect of the continu- 
ance of the contract. If the policy-holder tenders 
the premium the company must receive it, and it 
is only on the motion of the policy-holder that the 
contract can be terminated. Manifestly he will 
be guided by his own interests in deciding whether 
to continue or surrender, and it is only fair to the 
other members, who elect to adhere to the bargain, 
that a portion of the reserve value should be kept 
in band. It is, however, a matter of opinion w hat 
is a fair and proper allowance to make for cancelled 
policies, and the practice of the offices differs within 
moderate limits in this respect. Nevertheless, at 
the present day, all companies make a substantial 
allowance either in cash or paid -up policy. 

We hare seen above that, for the purpose of 
solvency, a life company must retain large funds 
in hand. Were merely the mathematical or net 
premiums charged, and were it certain that the 
rate of mortality shown in the mortality table 
would accurately correspond with the actual event, 
the accumulations of the company would be exactly 
the amount of reserve required ; but companies 
charge loaded premiums, and therefore the accumu- 
lations in a well-managed office are greater than 
the necessities of the case demand. It is, there- 
fore, the custom to make periodical valuations. 
These are of too complicated a character to be dis- 
cussed here, but briefly we may say that the object 
is to ascertain how much of the invested funds 
consists of the excess of premiums which must be 
set aside to provide for future risks, and how 
much is real surplus. When the surplus is ascer- 
tained, it may be divided according to the consti- 
tution of the company, and hence arise the bonuses 
to policy-holders, which are almost a universal 
feature of life assurance as carried on in the United 
Kingdom. The valuation shows what surplus 
cash is in hand. If the whole of that be 
allotted as a bonus to increase the sum assured, 
it is manifest that when the lives are young 
the same amount of cash will give a larger re- 
versionary addition than when the lives become 
more advanced in age. Some offices adopt 
this course, and give a reversionary bonus which 
decreases as the policy grows older. This, how- 
ever, is not a system which is very popular with 
the public, who do not understand the reasons f<* 
a decreasing bonus. With many offices, there- 
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fore, it it the practice, in the early days of the 
policy, not to divide the whole of the surplus that 
policy has created, but to retain part of it in hand, 
so that, later on, when the life has become older, 
there may be no necessity for reducing the peri- 
odical reversionary additions. Hence has arisen 
the custom of making the valuation of the office 
at a much lower rate of interest than that which 
will probably be realised, and here again we have 
an illustration of the effects of the operation of 
the law of increasing mortality. Did the mortality 
not increase with the age, the reversionary bonus 
would not cost more with the lapse of time, and 
there would be no need for making these specially 
great reserves. It thus appears that, in order 
fully to underst&ud the finance of life assur- 
ance, an intimate knowledge of the complicated 
principles on which it is based is requisite. Space, 
however, forbids us from entering further upon 
this most interesting and important question here, 
but these brief explanations will suffice to show 
that knowledge and discretion are required to 
judge wisely of our insurance companies. They 
differ iu essential principles from all other financial 
institutions, and must be measured by a completely 
different standard 

[Here only a few of the more important English 
works on life assurance can be mentioned. For 
further information consult catalogues of libraries 
of Institute of Actuaries in London, and of Faculty 
of Actuaries in Edinburgh.] 

J. Graunt (q.v.) was one of the first English 
writers; A. IlKMorvitB (q-r.) expounded in his 
Treatise of Annuities on Lives (17*25) his famous 
“Hypothesis for the Law of Human Mortality/' 
which, before trustworthy mortality tables existed, 
was much used in calculating life contingencies. 
Dr. Richard Prick published (1st ed. 1771 ) Observa- 
tions on Reversionary Payments , containing the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, for many years 
employed by insurance offices in calculating their 
premiums and reserves, which, even at the present 
day, has not been entirely abandoned. Francis 
BaILT published Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurances (1810) ; and Joshua Milne, Treatise 
on the Valuation of Annuities and Assurances 
on Lives , etc. (1815). This latter work contained 
the Carlisle Mortality Table, the first conn true led 
on correct principles, and which immediately came 
into very general use. In 1825 Griffith Davies 
published a tract explaining the nature and use 
of commutation columns, and a few years later, 
after his death, his uncompleted Treatise on 
Annuities was published by his executors without 
date. Also in 1825 Benjamin Gompertz published 
in the Philosophical Transactions his remarkable 
exponential formula for the law of mortality, 
which was extended and improved many years 
later by William M. Makeham in the pages of the 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries . David 

Jones’s work on the Value of Annuities , etc., 
appeared in 1844, until recently the principal 
text *book on tbe subject; and in 1849 Peter 
Gray published his Tables and Formula, an im- 
portant volume, dealing principally with the 
construction of life assurance tables. Lastly, in 
1887 , tbs Institute of Actuaries issued its official 
Tat* Book on life contingencies, by George King. 


[Since the establishment iu 1848 of the Institute 
of Actuaries, its journal has been the medium of 
publication of all important contributions to tbe 
science of life contingencies. The first number 
was issued in 1851. Many useful papers will also 
bo found iu tbe Transactions of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, which has now replaced tbe Transit* 
tions of the Actuarial Society if Edinburgh, which 
commenced in 1863.] o. k. ; F. L. c. 

INSURANCE, Life, Law and Practice 
of. The contract of life insurance is a con- 
tract under which, subject to the payment of 
an annual premium by the insured, the insure! 

| undertakes on the death of the insured or 
j some other specified person to pay a certain 
sum of money to the representative of the 
insured or, as the case may bo, to the insured 
himself. Unlike the contract of fire or marine 
insurance, it is not a contract of indemnity in 
the strict sense, but the person who originally 
insures must, by virtue of 14 Ueo. III. c. 48, 
have an insurable interest in the life of the 
person on whose death the jjayment is pro- 
mised, and Lord Ellenborough iu the well- 
known ease of God sail v. Boldero (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases) held that such interest must 
continue up to the time of the claims be- 
coming due ; but insurance conquiuies, as a 
matter of practice, did not take advantage of 
this doctrine, which was subsequently over- 
ruled by the unanimous decision of the court 
of Exchequer Chamber in Dal by v. India and 
London Life Assurance Company (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases). According to the doctrine now 
governing the subject, the existence of an 
interest at the time of the insurance is 
sufficient. The question as to the nature 
of the interest which is required to make a 
life insurance effective has been frequently 
before the courts A creditor has an insurable 
interest in his debtor's life ; a tenant holding 
a lease terminable at the end of a life has an 
insurable interest in such life, and every man is 
deemed to have an unlimited insurable interest 
in his or his wife's, and every woman in her or 
her husband’s life. A parent cannot insure the 
life of a child without having a pecuniary 
interest in the child's life, but a child's burial 
expenses may be insured. It is very doubtful 
whether insurances of this class should Ik? 
jvermitted, the temptation to crime resulting 
being so great The interest in a life policy 
may be assigned to a purchaser or donee, and 
it is provided by the Policies of Assurance 
Act 1867, that this may bo done either by 
indorsement on the policy or by a separate 
instrument, but an assignment is not erfccthe 
for ail purjK)ses until a written notice of its 
date and purport has been given to the insur- 
ance company. 

As a general rule the proceeds of a policy on 
the life of the insured, unless assigned during 
his lifetime, form part of his estate and am 
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therefore subject to the payment of his debts. 
It is, however, possible since the date of the 
Married Women's Property Act of 1882 to 
take out a policy for the benefit of the wife 
or husband of the insured or of her or of his 
children, by which means the person for whose 
benefit the insurance has been effected takes 
the insurance money without any deduction 
in respect of debts unless the creditors of the 
originator of the policy can prove that his 
object was to defeat their claims, in which 
case they are entitled to the j>ayment of a 
sum equal to the aggregate sum of the 
premiums paid in respect of the policy. 

An insurance policy becomes void if the 
insured life is terminated by virtue of a 
judicial sentence (Amicable Assurance Society 
v. Holland (Fauntleroy’s Case), 4 Bligh, 
N. 8. 194) and probably also if the life of 
the insured is terminated by his own act (see 
Horn v. Anglo - Australian Life Assurance 
Company, 30 ; Law Journal (Chancery, 611) if 
he was of sound mind at the time of commit- 
ting suicide. It is, however, usual to insert 
express conditions in the policy, so as to pro- 
vide against events of the nature described, and 
which in most eases save the rights of assignees 
for value. Mrs. May brick’s case raised the 
question whether a policy taken out by a 
husband for the benefit, of his who becomes void 
if the wife kills the husband. It was held that 
in such a case the trust in favour of the wife 
must fail, but that the policy is not avoided, 
and forms part of the husband's estate (Cleaver 
v. Mutual Association [1892], l B. f 14 7). 

It is frequently stated in the forms of 
proposal for life insurance that certain state- 
ments to lie made by the person whose life 
is to be insured referring to his health or to 
the nature of his occupation or possible changes 
of residence, are to form the l»asis of the 
contract between the insured and the insurance 
corn [may. In such a case the untruth of any 
such statement invalidates the policy (H&ra- 
brough v. Mutual Company, Weekly Notes, 
1896, p. 18). Insurance companies have, 
however, frequently begun to restrict the condi- 
tions as much as possible so as to make their 
policies practical ly indefeasible. 

The competition between insurance oom- 
^panies has also produced a great many 
variations in the scheme of assurance intended 
to attract customers. It is usual from time to 
time to grant additions to the sums insurod, 
dependent upon the profits of the company as 
ascertained on the taking of the periodical 
valuations. Persons who are willing to forfeit 
the chance of suoh bonuses can insure at lower 
premiums ; or the ordinary premium is paid at 
the commencement, and a reduction correspond- 
ing to the bonus is made whenever bonuses are 
declared. Some companies also accept reduced 
premiums at the commencement, so as to attract 
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persons with small but increasing incomes. 
Persons who do not like to be burdened with the 
payment of the premiums during the whole of 
their life may also, by paying a higher premium 
at the beginning, secure a certain sum on death 
by the payment of a limited number of premiums. 
Thus a person aged 25 may insure the pay- 
ment of £100 on his death by making 10 
annual payments of £4 : 7s., or 15 of £3 : 4 : 6, 
or 20 of £2 : 13 : 8, or 25 of £2 : 7 : 6.* A 
person who is desirous of terminating his pay- 
ments need not forfeit his policy if he has 
paid the premiums during a certain number 
of years (2 or 3 years as a general rule), but 
be may, on giving notice in proper time, 
receive an immediate cash payment which is 
called the “surrender value," or he may re- 
ceive a “ fully -paid policy" for a sum payable 
at his death. Insurance coin]t&nies do not 
generally state the surrender values before- 
hand, but they frequently guarantee a mini- 
mum surrender value, e.g. one third of the 
total premiums paid, and as a rule, pay much 
higher sums than the guaranteed minima. 
Tlius one company, in the case of a jiersou 
entered at the age of 30, now allows for a 
policy for £iQ0, the annual premium being 
£2:9:4, the sum of £4 : 3s. after 5 years ; 
£8 : 19s. after 10 years ; £21 : 7s. after 20 years ; 
£36 : 17 b. after 30 years ; £53 : 12s. after 40 
years. The same company guarantees fully- 
paid policies for an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the premiums paid. Policies are 
also frequently granted for securing sums 
payable at certain ages or on death, if the 
insured dies before reaching the age. These 
assurances which are called endowment assur- 
ances are useful for several purposes. Tima, a 
father who wishes to secure a certain sum for 
the advancement of a child in life, may do so 
by paying a corresponding annual sum. In 
the event of the child's death before attaining 
21, the company retains the premiums, but 
it may also be arranged that the premiums are 
to be returned, in which case they are of course 
higher. Thus, an annual premium of £3 : 1 : 8 
paid from the birth of the child, will secure 
the payment of £100 on such child attaining 
the age of 21 ; but if the return of the 
premiums on death is stipulated for, the 
premium is raised to £3:10:4 annually. 
Another purpose for which endowment insur- 
ances are taken out is to provide for retirement 
from a profitable occupation at a certain age. 
It is possible for a person 30 years old to 
secure the payment of £100 on reaching 60 
years, by paying an annual sum of £3 : 7 : 6 ; 
if the payment is to be made on attaining 65 
years, the premium is reduced to £2:19:6. 

i The figures here given aw taken from the tables of 
various insurance companies, and each case of course 
applies to the company only from whose tables they 
have been taken, but they illustrate the general 
principle. 

2 8 
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lit case of death before attaining the age in 
question, the £100 are paid in either case. It 
is also jHissible to secure an annual sum payable 
from a certain age during life by paying an 
annual premium up to the time of reaching 
that age. Thus a ]>erson aged 30, by paying 
an annual sum of £2:1: 7, may secure an 
annuity of £10 payable from the time of his 
reaching the age of 60 during his life ; and if 
the annuity is to commence when the insured 
reaches 65 the premium is reduced to £1 : 8s. 

The ordinary annuity business of an insurance 
company enables a jnirson, bv paying a lump 
sum, to secure a yearly income during life, 
either immediately or from some later date, 
— this is called a deferred annuity. This 
annuity business is in reality the exact opposite 
of the life insurance business ; a person insur- 
ing his life deprives himself of income in order 
to increase his estate on his death, whilst an 
annuitant reduces his estate on his death in 
order to increase his income. The annuity 
business is also a sort of protection to insurance 
companies inasmuch as a miscalculation in 
the tables of mortality which would produce 
a loss in one department would produce a 
corresj ending gain in the other. Insurance 
companies have also provided means for 
facilitating the payment of estate duties. 
These duties being payable before probate can 
be granted, cannot, in the first instance, be 
paid out of the estate of the deceased ; the 
difficulty is overcome by the insurance com- 
pany, in return for an annual premium, under- 
taking to pay estate duty up to a certain 
amount, which amount is paid direct to the 
revenue authorities, and can therefore be paid 
without risk to the company, although the 
authority of the personal representatives has 
not as yet l>een definitely confirmed by probate. 
There are many other ways in which insurance 
companies have tried to meet the various con- 
tingencies and risks of pecuniary loss which 
may occur, and new methods are constantly 
invented to do this in a more efficient and 
economical way. 

The solidity and solvency of insurance 
companies generally, notwithstanding the 
complicated nature of their transactions, 
supply a most convincing testimonial, not 
only to the prudence and capability of the 
persons concerned in their management, but 
also to the truth of the doctrine of probabilities 
which is the basis of their operations. There 
is, however, one danger which recent events 
have made more serious, although it does not 
seem to have been generally recognised as yet. 
This is the diminution in the rate of interest in 
all first-class investments, which of course must 
materially affect the income whilst not de- 
creasing their expenditure. This makes it all 
the more necessary to provide some means by 
which the public can be assured of the solvency 


of insurance companies. The advertisements 
which make & large j»arade of the total sum 
of the invested funds ought not to be taken 
for more than what they are worth, their 
sufficiency depends entirely on tho extent of 
the liabilities, as to which no idea can be 
formed by anybody except practised experts, 
and the public cannot attach any importance 
to statements not certified by such cxjwrts. 
The Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870- 
1x872, have recognised this want, and provided 
that every insurance company must, at in- 
tervals of at least five years, obtain actuarial 
| reports as to their financial fwsition, and 
! prepare statements as to their life assurance 
and annuity business on the basis of such 
report, which report and statement must be 
submitted to the board of trade. It is also 
provided that a separate account should be 
j kept of all receipts in respect of life assurance 
! and annuities, and that all such receipts 
J should be carried to a separate fund, which is 
j to be as absolutely the security of the life policy- 
i holders and annuitants as though it belonged 
j to a separate company carrying on no other busi- 
ness except life insurance and annuity business. 
It is also required that revenue account* and 
balance-sheets containing a number of pre- 
sented details should be prepami annually 
and deposited with the board of trade. These 
balance-sheets must contain a detailed list of 
the investments under prescribed heads. In- 
surance companies must also, on starting 
business, deposit a sum of £20,000, which sum 
may not be withdrawn until the insurance 
fund has reached £40,000. Means are thus 
provided for the public to form their own 
opinion, but as the least prudent companies 
are generally the most active in touting for 
business, occasional losses cannot be prevented, 
though up to the present they have been 
comparatively rare, 

[See arts, on Annuity ; Tontink. For law of 
life insurance : see Bunyon, Law of Lift Insurance, 
3rd ed., 1802. — Crawley, I jaw of Life Insurance , 
In 82. — Porter, Law of Insurance, '2nd ed., 1S87.] 

K. 8. 

INSVUANCK, Marine. Marine insurance 
may be defined as a contract whereby the in- 
surer, in consideration of a premium, undertakes 
to indemnify the assured, in manner and to the 
extent thereby agreed, against losses caused by 
perils incidental to marine navigation. The 
informal note of the contract, which is drawn 
tip when it is entered into, is called the "slip” 
or “cover note." The formal instrument, 
which is afterwards drawn tip from the slip, is 
called a “ marine policy." The liability of the 
insurer under his contract is called, as also in 
the case of other insurance, the “risk." 

Though marine insurance is essentially a con- 
tract of indemnity, it is not a formally perfect 
indemnity, because, for example, in the case of 
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* valued policy, the sum recoverable may exceed 
the real loss, while, in the case of an unvalued 
policy, the sum recoverable may fall short of 
the real loss, as the amount of the loss is then 
estimated (recording to certain arbitrary rules. 
Hut the parties may make special stipulations. 

The peculiar incidents of marine insurance 
all How logically from its character as a contract 
of indemnity. In the first, place it is a contract 
v berriuuv JUIkL Hence each party must spon- 
taneously disclose to the other all material facts 
relating to the adventure which are not within I 
the actual or presumed knowledge of the other j 
party, in the second place the assured must I 
have a }*eeuniary interest in the subject-matter | 
insured, otherwise insurance would degenerate 
from a contract ot indemnity into a mere gaming i 
contract. Thiidlv, when the insurer pays on 
the footing of a total loss, the right of subroga- 
tion accrues to him, that is to say, he acquires 
all rights and remedies of the assured in respect 
to anything that may remain of the subject- 
matter instiled. Moreover, if the ussured elects 
to treat a constructive total loss as an actual 
total 1"M, he can only do so by giving notice of 
abandonment to the insurer, it there be any- 
thing of value to abandon. Fourthly, if the 
subject -matter insured has never bee” imperilled, 
or if for any other reason, not due to the fault 
of t)i * assured, the risk has never attached, the 
assured is entitled to a return of the premium. 

'I he law T relating to Marine Insurance has been j 
codified by the Marine Insurance Act, 1906 (6 
Kdw. 7, c 41) 

[As:, mid on Marine, Insurance, 8t.h <sd., and 
Marine Insurance Act, 1900. See AVKKAUE 
(Maritime,; Hoitomut, Loan on.] m. d. c. 

INSURANT, Mt it at.. Life and fire in- 
surance are sometimes carried on by companies 
formed on a mutual principle. Marine insur- 
ance, ordinarily and in its origin, is a contract 
whereby one person, in consideration of a 
premium, undertakes to indemnify another per- 
son against the losses incidental to marine navi- 
gation, Hut a custom has sprung up in modern 
times whereby associations of ship-owners be- 
come their own insurers. The members of 
the association mutually guarantee each other 
against marine losses. If the members number 
more than twenty, they must register under the 
Companies Acts in order to constitute a legal 
body. The individual guarantees take the 
place of the premium, and the details of the 
contract are of course subject to the rules and 
regulations of the particular association. Sub- 
ject to these qualifications a contract of mutual 
insurance is on the same legal footing as an 
ordinary contract of insurance with an under- 
writer or insurance company (see Marine In- 
surance Ad, 1906, sect, 136). M. D, o. 

INSURANCE, State (German y), — History . 
The compulsory state insurance of Germany 


grew naturally out of philosophic conceptions 
of the state that date from the early years of 
last century. In the voluminous discussion 
which preceded the sickness and accident laws, 
in imperial rescripts, in several of Prince 
Bismarck’s sjjeeehes, in the BegrUndung of the 
accident law, we find the idea constantly re- 
peated that the state has wide and various, as 
well as definite and positive, Christian duties, 
es}>ecially toward the weaker members of society. 
No one doubts Lassalle’s influence in shaping 
much social legislation in Germany. He has 
told us what he owes to two books of Fichte, one 
written in 1796, the other in 1 800. Sismonui’s 
work published in 1819 is frequently quoted 
by those who acted most powerfully ujvon the 
preliminary discussion out of which the laws 
sprang. Sismondi returned from a journey 
among French manufacturing centres with the 
ame feelings that made Karl Mario a socialist. 
Sismondi wrote, ‘‘Nous regardons le gouverne- 
i merit com me devant etre le protected r du faible 
contre le fort,” etc. When Prof. Winkelblech 
(Karl Mario) came back from his journey, he 
not only wrote passionately in this same spirit, 
but he co*. wived and clearly expressed the 
thought of a remedy in universal compulsory in- 
surance. In his Organisation der A rbeit (prob- 
ably written before 1850), vol. ii. p. 328 ct seq., 
he maintains, in a criticism of the liberal school, 
that no remedy for social evils is adequate save 
obligatory insurance. Dr. Schaeflle, who is often 
called the father of this system, was influenced 
directly and powerfully by Winkelblech. 

Even before the Franco-Prussian war the 
thought which was later elaborated in Der 
K or par at ion- Half skassenzwang apj»ears to have 
occurred to Schaeflle. Both the theory of the 
state and tho theory of compulsory insurance 
were therefore waiting upon occasion before the 
legislation came. After the founding of the 
Vcrein filr Socialpolitik in 1872, the idea of the 
insurance scheme was kept before the public 
mind, especially through writings of Wagner, 
Schmollcr, and other Kaihedersocialisten. Feb. 
12, 1879, came the first imperial word from 
the throne. Another followed in Feb. 1881; 
and in Nov. of the same year the imperial 
message was sent forth. From 1874 the extra- 
ordinary growth of the social democracy had 
also influenced many of the conservatives to seek 
a remedy in compulsory insurance. To this 
end an agitation was begun in the Reichstag 
1878. The ministry of 1879 announced “the 
government accepts the theory that the work- 
ing man who has become incapacitated through 
age or in consequence of his work should not 
be a burden upon the public, M etc. The two 
attempts upon the emperor’s life in 1878, while 
they led to strong repressive measures against 
the socialists, gave rise also to positive reforms. 
At the opening of the Reichstag in 1879 the 
emperor referred directly to the anti-sociaUit 
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law, adding an earnest wish that the house would 
co-operate in a series of positive social reforms 
initiated by the state. This historic relation to 
socialism is of signal importance in any attempt 
to appreciate or criticise this legislation. 

Insurance against Sickness . — The first law 
(against sickness) passed by a powerful majority 
June 15, 1888. Sick funds or associations 
already centuries old were taken as a basis. 
These older JCnappschgflskassen were even com- 
pulsory among Prussian miners as early as 
1864. The law of 1883 makes this compulsion 
universal. To give elasticity and freedom seven 
forms of associations are established. 

(1) Local sick fund, managed by township 
for different branches of trade. (2) Factory 
funds. (3) Building funds. (4) Mining funds. 
(5) Trade or gild funds. (6) Free funds that 
may be managed with greater independence, 
being only obliged to do at least as much for 
the labourer as the law prescribes. (7) Com- 
munal fund, including those* who do not fall 
under either of the above funds. Both pay- 
ments and receipts under these seven associa- 
tions differ in details. The law does not fix 
any weekly amounts, it is left to each insurance 
office to fix them, see § 20 of the law. Gener- 
ally the sick receive relief during 13 weeks — 
(1) for medical treatment, including medicines 
and appliances, (2) in case of complete disa- 
bility, at least one half the average wage of the 
place in which he works. As a precaution the 
pay begins on the third day of sickness. The 
sick may be taken to a hospital and half his 
wage given to those dependent upon him. (3) 
An amount at death for burial expenses equal 
to twenty days' wage. (4) Women at time of 
childbirth are supported during three weeks. 
This insurance is supposed to represent a money 
value very nearly f the average wage. The 
labourer himself pays f and the employer | of 
the amount, although, as in the old age and 
invalidity law, many employers pay both con- 
tributions, thus adding directly to the wage. 
Recent statistics show nearly 8,000,000 insured, 
and more than 100,000,000 marks go yearly to 
sick relief alone, it is estimated that the em- 
ployer pays 3*69 marks per insured ; the em- 
ployed, 10*09 marks ; that the relief averages 
11*77 ; the management and costs, 0*81 marks ; 
and the funds, 9*72. Sickness averages 15*7 
days at an expense of 82*41 marks. The relief 
per 100 insured (sick persons), male 37*4 marks, 
female 81*8, total 38*3. Relief per 100 marks 
for sick pay, 47*91 ; doctor, 19*97 ; medicine, 
16*04; hospital, 10*49; burial, 4*28; child- 
bed, 1*31. 

The law against Accidents passed 6th July 
1884, came into operation 1st October 1685. 
Several amendments extend the principle prac- 
tically to the entire wage-earning class, a part of 
this amount to the injured and to his survivors. 
Both sick and accident laws will eventually 


insure nearly 17,000,000 of people. The pro 
posed extension of the law to widows, orphans, 
and house industry will come into effect as early 
as practicable. Even if the sickness is caused by 
accident, the sick fund must bear the burden 
until the beginning of the fourteenth week. 
This throws a large proportion of lesser hurts 
wholly on to the eick funds. Help is rendered 
under the accident law even if the accident is 
caused by sheer negligence of the labourer. 
Wilful self-ii\jury alone is excepted. The 
responsibility of insuring the labourer is wholly 
with the employer. The simple fact that one is 
a wage-earner alone constitutes one a member of 
an insurance society. Small officials with salary 
below 2000 marks (£100) yearly are included. 
The pecuniary burden also is thrown wholly on 
the employers. The principle of le risque profes- 
simnel is fully accepted, it being supposed that 
employers, under such definite res|>onsibility, 
would guard against accident costs for which 
they alone have to pay. 1 The management is 
through trade associations of employers with 
mutual liability. Premiums are baaed upon 
wages, and are determined yearly by estimates 
of wage or salary during the previous year, and 
also upon the extent and kiud of risk to which 
the given trade subjects the labourer. Elaborate 
schedules of danger are used to determine the 
risks in the different industries. From the 
end of the thirteenth week of incapacity the 
injured receives (paid through the post office) 
while absent from work, two -thirds his usual 
wage. If only partly incapacitated medical 
attendance is supplied, and in case of death, a 
sum equal to twenty times the daily wage goes to 
the family for funeral expenses, and an annuity 
to the widow ; one-fifth of the husband's earn- 
ings to each child till the fifteenth year, 16 
per cent of such earnings, or one-fifth, if the 
child is motherless. The entire annuity may 
in no c&se exceed three-fifths of the fathers 
earnings. A board of arbitration composed of 
employers and representatives decide disputed 
questions, the imperial insurance bureau in 
all cases having final judgment This higher 
commission is composed of three permanent 
members including the chairman. These are 
appointed from proposals of the Bundesrath, 
by the emjHsror, and hold office for life. Four 
non- permanent members are chosen by the 
Bundesrath, two by the trade associations, and 


* Of the delicate question of personal responsibility 
for accidents, ft should be said that an employer who 
causes an accident, even by negligence, is liable to the 
Injured for an esceM of the award above what the taw 


gi ves, 1 hey must, be responsible to the trade association, 
or sick fund, which pays in Unit instance, for the Am 
amen n t other persons are liable for the whole damage* 
The various charitable unions have still the same duties 


us before, though their expenses may be paid by the 
trade association. Bo that compensation for Industrie* 
injuries tmeomes a certainty. Hie certainty Is of a 
nature that has almost wholly done away with the 
constant litigation under the employers' liability law 
of 1871, and is considered in this respect throughout 
Germany an improvement of tret Importance* 
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two by representatives of tlie workmen. The 
non-permanent members hold office four years. 
The imperial bureau can command books, wit- 
nesses, correspondence, and all documents neces- 
sary to the decision of nny question in dispute. 
The expenses of this bureau are borne by the 
empire. Its accounts are laid yearly before 
the Reichstag. In 1890 there were 64 indus- 
trial trade associations, and 48 agricultural 
associations. These include 890,622 trades 
classed as industrial, with 4,843,621 separate 
agricultural interests, 4,926,672 and 8,088,698 
persons are included in these respective interests, 
i.e. above 5,000,000 of businesses (Betriebe) 
with more than 12,000,000 of insured persons. 
The entire outgo of these associations ex- 
ceeds 36,000,000 marks with reserve funds of 
55,000,000. The law was extended to the 
carrying traffic in May 1885. Here the empire 
or the state has direct control instead of the 
trade association. The extension of the law 
(15th March 1886) to military officers and 
soldiers has rather to do with pension than 
insurance legislation. May 5, 1886, the law 
was applied to agriculture and forestry, in 
which the work is of such uniform character 
that the institutions could conform to state, 
provincial, or county linos. Calculations are 
not here made upon the wages of the injured 
but upon an average rate of agricultural wages. 
Direct taxes like the land tax may be made 
the basis of assessment The building and 
marine accident law passed in 1887. The 
most important change hero is that, in the 
"deep building ” 1 a single trade association for 
the empire was formed, and the method by 
assessment gave place to a charge on capital 2 
(Umlageverfahren dumb Kapitaldeekungsver- 
fahren). To estimate results projferly, it 
should be seen that the lighter accidents — 
nearly 90 per cent — come under the sick law. 
[The labourers really contribute to the accident 
fund inversely to the employers’ contribution 
to the sick fund, i.e. the labourers bear 11 per 
cent of the accident burdens while the em- 
ployers bear 83 J per cent of the sick- fund 
burdens. These facts gave the basis for common 
representation upon the arbitration of both 
employer and employed. ] The cost per acciden t 
isabou 1 200 marks. Compensation per 1 00 marks 
66*66 marks to the injured, 21*35 to survivors, 
8*61 for cure, 1*38 for buriaL In 1890 the 
employers paid, per person insured, 2 *98 marks, 
expenses of compensation, 1*40, management, 
0 * 40 , funds, 5*52. It is significant that the 

1 “Tiefbau" is the building of bridges etc. as dis- 
tinguished from houses “ hochbau.’* 

> The expression “ charge on capital " requires some 
explanation. Tbedifferenee between “Umlageverfahren’' 
and ** Kapitaldecknngsverihhren " is this .-—According 
to the first-named system assessments are made in each 
year to cover the losses of the previous year. According 
to the second system (which is the ordinary insurance 
system), fixed premiums are paid out of which reserve 
toads are formed for the payment of lorn*. 


most skilled physicians are more and more 
called for all serious cases. This is unquestion- 
ably setting a higher standard of health restora- 
tion both in cities and country. Fifty-six of 
the sixty-four trade associations have already 
adopted measures of prevention against accidents. 

It has been found that the best skill and elabo- 
rate preventive methods pay in the long run. 

The last law — invalidity and old age — dates 
from 22nd June 1889. It was early conceived 
to be necessary for the completion ©f the scheme, 
The two previous laws passed with strong 
majorities, the last with a small hesitating one. 
Its first distinction from the other laws is that 
it applies not to any s]>ecial business or branches 
of any trade, but to the whole mass of the 
"working population,” so long as wages do 
not reach £100 yearly. At least 12,000,000 of 
workers will fall under this form of insurance. 
Beginning with the sixteenth year, men and 
women are classified according to their wages 
in four different classes. 

Class 1, up to 350 marks yearly, for which 14 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

Class 2, up to 550 marks yearly, for which 20 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

Class 3, up to 850 marks yearly, for which 24 # 
pfennigs are paid wetkly. 

Class 4, above 850 marks yearly, for which 30 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

As payments are not made when the insured 
is out of work (unless from free choice) only 
forty-seven weeks are "paying time” in the 
year. This allows for sickness and idle time. 

The contributions during the year (forty-seven 
weeks) would thus amount to — 

3s. 3£d. for class 1st. 

4s. 8|d. „ ,, 2nd. 

5s. 7 id. , t „ 3rd. 

7s. , 9 „ 4th. 

These payments are made half by employers, 
half by the labourers, the state adding to each 
paid annuity a yearly subsidy of 50 marks. 
Tlie annuity is due at the completion of the 
seventieth year. It is distinctly the purpose 
of this law to give only enough to guard the 
insured against actual suffering. It is paid, 
however, even if the insured is earning full 
wages. Thirty years of contribution (47 x 30 
= 1410 weeks) give claim to the pension. If 
no time is lost, twenty-seven years suffice to 
secure the annuity. No separate contributions 
are necessary for the old-age pension, as this is 
covered by the invalid insurance claims. If one 
who is drawing old-age pension secures invalid 
pension, the former is discontinued. All who 
have contributed five years, and are permanently 
disabled, receive the invalid pension at whatever 
age the disability falls. If an accident disable 
him, he draws invalid pension, only in case he 
does not foil under the accident law. "In- 
validism,” under the third law, is supposed tc 
oover only permanent disablement This dia 
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ability is defined as mi fitness to earn one- fourth 
the usual wage. If thereafter the labourer 
becomes able to earn more than this sum, his 
payments may be in part or wholly withdrawn. 
It is estimated that ten times as many persons 
will draw invalid pensions as those that draw 
old-age pensions. It is expected that eventually 
a sum of 250,000,000 of marks yearly mil go 
alone for invalid pensions. The annuities from 
Incapacity are reckoned on a basis of sixty 
marks, increasing in proportion to the contribu- 
tion. 

Class (1) 350 marks 2 pfg*. (8J pfngs.= Id.) 

„ (2) 550 „ 6 „ 

„ (3) S50 „ 9 „ 

„ (4) 850 + ,, 13 „ 

One who had for example made 100 payments in 
class (1), or 100x2 pi>. = 200 pfgs. ; 150 pay- 
ments in class (2), or 150x0 pig. =900 pigs. ; 
50 payments in class (3), or 50x9 pfg. = 450 
pfgs. ; 300 payments in class (4), 300x 13 pfg. 

= 3900 pfgs. 

Here the insured who had paid during the 
600 weeks would receive 2 -00 -f- 9 *00 -f-4 *50 -+ 
39*00 = m. 54*50. The state adds 50 in. The ; 
minimum basal annuity Is 60 in. If he had 
* had 40 weeks’ sickness and served 10 weeks of 
military duty, for which time the state ]>ays, J 
we have the following result to add to the 1 
above 600 weeks’ payment in the four classes, j 

Marks 

1. By the state .... f>t)*00 

2. Basal annuity . . . . 60*00 

3. Affixed stamps in the 4 classes 

during 600 weeks . . . 54*50 

40 weeks’ sickness 40 x 6 1 . , 2*40 j 

Military service 1 0 x 6 . . . 0*60 j 

j 

1C/-50 | 

This amount (167*50 marks) represents the ! 
invalid pension, which may at any time, and : 
in any case, be reckoned simply as above shown. ' 
To secure the old-age pension, contributions 
must have been mail© thirty years (30 x 47), 
As this would have caused great injustico to j 
those approaching the seventieth year, it was j 
decided to give the pension earlier to those who, j 
at the time the law took effect, had passed the 
fortieth year of age. One, for example, who 
had in 1891 reached the age of forty-seven, 
would have, instead of 30 x 47, only 23 x 47 
weeks to contribute, i.e. his years for contribut- 
ing would be lessened by as many as he had 
already passed the fortieth year. One who was 
nearly seventy w'onld have only to show that 
he had worked regularly 141 weeks before the 
law came into effect in 1891. 

Here the 1st wage class has a pension of 4 pfg. 
tf 2nd tl ,, 6 „ 

n ft 3 ,, 

tt 4th «, ,, 10 ,, 

If a man completing his seventieth year has 

1 Time of sickness and military service is reckoned os 
la second class, is. 6 pfgs. 


jiaid during 1800 weeks (500 in 1st class, 400 
in 3rd class, 900 in 4th class), and had been 
sick 50 weeks, and served 40 weeks as soldier 
(or 90 weeks under 2nd class), his account 
would stand as follows : — 

9o0 in IV. Class 
400 „ 111. „ 

90 „ II. „ 

20 ,, I. |, 

1410 weeks. 

or the exact number of weeks the law demands. 
As only 1410 are required, 480 of the 500 in 
1st class are omitted. 

We have thus — 


0) SUite payment 

(2) 900 ,, IV. class at 10 pfg. 

(3j 400 „ III. „ h ,, 

(4) 90 „ II. „ 6 „ 

(5) 20 „ I. „ 4 „ 


Marks 
sb 50*00 
-■ pO’OO 
= 32 00 
5 40 
0*80 
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as the pension. 

In ease of any sickness so serious as to make 
permanent disability probable, the insurance 
authorities may secure such extra medical at- 
tention a a they see tit, though the insured can 
make no such claim. The payments are made 
in stamps, to be had at every post office. The 
stamps arc affixed to a can! containing fifty-two 
sjf&t'vs. The cost of the stamps is 14. 20, 24, 
and 30 pfg., according to the wages received. 
These payments are made by the master, who is 
supposed to deduct one half the sum from the 
weekly wage. As a fact it is more and more 
common for the employer to pay tin whole for 
the more jtersonal service, as the deduction is 
found to create dissatisfaction, especially with 
the servant class. In Baden the * 4 sticking, " 
which has caused so much unpleasantness in 
Germany, is done by the officials. TV employer 
pays, to an official who calls at the door, a 
lump sum. When the card is filled, a record 
of it is made at the office, and a new one issued, 
so marked as to show whore the previous caul 
may be found. To women who marry half the 
sura of their actual contribution is restored with- 
out interest, and to the widows and dependants 
of men who die before receiving the jiension, 
provided contributions have been made for at 
least five years. The actual burden to the state 
of paying for time of military service, snd for its 
officials, is estimated at 8,000,000 marks yearly. 
This does not include the extra burden upon 
the ]>o8t office, nor the vast service that is 
rendered without compensation. It is claimed 
that the costs have not thus far risen above the 
estimates. In 1891, 132,917 claims for old- 
age pensions were allowed costing 16*63 millions 
of marks ; 6-65 millions fell to the government's 
share. The average pension was 1 25 08 marks. 

The advantages to the labourers are said to 
be far greater than any which private companies 
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could give, as the insured get the state subsidy 
and the contributions of employers without cost 
to themselves. A Iter five years of contributions, 
the yearly invalidity pension is five and a half 
times greater than all the eontributions of the 
insured. Iu the first year (1891) 132,917 
annuities were given (15,306,764 marks), and 
nearly 100,000,000 marks received for stamps. 

When the “stability stage,” BeJtarruno*- 
iu&tand, i« reached, o per cent of the popula- 
tion will receive benefits equal to 330,000,000 
marks annuities (£1 6,500,000). The three laws 
together will eventually distribute annually 
600,000,000 marks (£25,000,000). 

[Sec J. G. brooks, Sfteriul Hepvrl f hmwissiotor 
of Jxtbour, U.8.A., 1^94. Two bill* on insur- 
aiKv of wage -earners iu Hwilzcrland, 1895. Th* 
J* nut leal AV.vw/f.s of Workingmen* * Insurance in 
(hr many, by Or. F. Fricdvusburg, 1911. Also 
FknsIons, Olij Ann, App. J j. u. n. 

INSntANC'K AGAINST fclCKNFXS, 8.-C Issua- 
av>\ ^ .Mate.. 

FNSl'llANCETUKUHY IN TAXATION. 8 <h*Taxa- 

J.NSl’HAN'OK ACT. 1**11. This set is too rmoit for 
any coitimrtiU. K* also Inni ka s < ». (I'n* MJ'i.. v m ent), 
Af{». 

INTEGRAL AND DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 
CULUS. The integral calculus provides a 
method of great importance in all t ranches of 
science which require the aid of mathematics, 
enabling us to deal satisfactorily with variable 
quantities, such as are lar beyond the reach of 
the ordinary methods of arithmetic and algebra. 
Its object is to provide a means of adding to 
go tlier quantities which are so small as to be 
indivi 1 ; ally im|Hjneeptible, but so numerous 
that their sum is a perceptible quantity, lids 
can only be done in one class of wises, where 
the quantities are the small increments by which 
a variable quantify increase* from moment to 
moment. The method of procedure is to compare 
the am all increments of an unknown quantity 
with small increments of a quantity upon 
which the changes of the first quantity depend. 
The change resulting from the united effect of 
these small increments can then be deduced 
from the known quantity by the process of 
integration, which is, as its name implies, the 
fundamental operation of the calculus, thus : — 
Let * and y be two variable quantities, which 
are not independent, so that if x varies y must 
vary also. Let a; change to x+ Ax (where Ax 
denotes a small increase in the value of x) and 
y in consequence change* to y-f At/ ; then the 
increase of y is to the increase of x in the 
ratio Ay : Ax. Now the differential calculus 
tolls us that when Ay and A z are sufficiently 
diminished, the fraction Ay/ Ax approaches a 
definite limit which can always ho found, ami 
is denoted by the expression dy/dx : this 
expression is called the differential coefficient of 
y with respect to x, and the finding of it is the 
fundamental operation of the differential cab 
cuius. If, then, we know the ratio L of a small 
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increment of an unknown quantity y to ths 
corresponding increment of a known quantity 
x, iu the notation of the differential calculus 
dy/dx = h. Iu the notation of the integral 
r*i 

calculus / L dx measures the amount by 

J *0 

which Y has increased while x has changed 
from x 0 to x, ; x 0 and x x arc called the limits of 
the integral. Suppose we know the value of y, 
say b, corresponding to any particular value, 

say a , of x, then y — b + j* L dx gives the 

general value of y in terms of x. The 
symbol j was originally an S standing for 

sum ; j L dx meant the sum of the quantities 

obtained by multiplying the increments of x by 
the variable quantity L. 

The deferential calculus provides a method 
of comparing quantities which are so small as 
to be individually imperceptible, but bear to 
each other a finite ratio. Differentiation is the 
process of finding this ratio when the small 
quantities are the increments by which two 
quantities, whose variations are mutually de- 
l-undent, increase from moment to moment. 
Suppose the magnitude of a variable quantity 
y depends upon that of another variable x : then 
y is called a function of x. If x be increased 
by a small quantity Ax, y will be increased 
eorresjtondingly by a small quantity Ay. The 
fraction Ay /Ax, as Ax is continually diminished, 
approaches a certain definite limit denoted by 
dy/dx ami called the differential coefficient of y 
with respect to x. Of course the quantity dy/dx 
is a function of x, so that it can lie treated in 
the same way as y has been : the expression 
d(dy/dx)/dx or (fiy/rfx* is called the second 
differential coefficient of y with respect to x. 
This process may be continued ad infinitum. 
It is as an introduction to the higher branches 
of mathematics that the differential calculus is 
valuable ; while it can very seldom be em- 
ployed alone for the direct elucidation of a prob- 
lem, without it, higher mathematics could not 
bo employed at all. 

The following example is taken from Marshall’s 
Princ. of Earn., vol. i M Mathematical App., note v. 
Let k be a pleasure of which the probability is p, 
and which will occur if at all at a time distant t : 
let r be the rate of interest per unit, which must 
be added to present pleasures before comparing 
them to future, anil let R= 1 + r ; then the present 
value of the pleasure is ph R~*. If w be the prob- 
ability that a person will derive an element of 
happiness Ah, from the possession of say a piano in 
the element of time At, then the present value of 

the piano to him is j* ~ dL If we are to 

Include all the happiness that results from the 
event at whatever distance of time, we must make 
the upper limit of the integral iufinity. The sane 
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appendix contains many examples of tlio use of 
the calculus in economic reasoning. 

[The ordinary text books in use are those of 
Todhunter, Williamson, ami Edwards, on the 
Differential^ and Todhunter and Williamson on 
the Integral calculus. — Green hill, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, gives a very rapid insight into 
the methods and capabilities of the calculus, but is 
very difficult — Wick steed, Alphabet of Economic 
Science .] a. x. a. 

INTENSIVE CULTIVATION means the 
cultivation of the soil by agriculturists who 
use artificial means to increase its natural 
fertility. It is the only practicable method 
of cultivating a fixed plot of land, and it is 
the opposite of the ‘‘extensive'’ cultivation 
of nomad farmers who “arva per annos mutant 
et superest ager,” Tacitus, (firm. 26 (comp. 
Horace, 0. t III. xxiv. 14 ; Caesar, B. G. t iv. 1 ; 
Marshall’s abstract of the rej>orte to the Board 
of Agriculture, Midlands, p. 17), or where 
each, like the Yorkshire farmer a century ago, 
“every year . . . ploughs up a fresh fart of 
his sheep walk to take a crop or two, and then 
lets it lie fifteen or twenty years” (A. Young’s 
Horihem Tour , ii. 14). Pastoral methods 
leaven unscientific agriculture. The applica- 
tion of science, at first to prevent exhaustion 
of the soil, characterises uon-nomad or inten- 
sive agriculture. This expression accordingly 
means scientific cultivation. 

Scientific cultivation includes — (1) the 
rotation of crops on a double, triple, or quad- 
ruple system. The double system is described 
in Virgil’s Georgies , i. 73, and in A. Young's 
Pol Essays , p. 153. The latter writes 
(1772), “It is in some parts of Eugland, and 
in many of France, the practice to divide a 
farm into two parts ; half every year sown 
with wheat and the other half fallow.” This 
double or convertible system only differs in 
degree from that of the Yorkshire farmer 
referred to. The triple system was intro- 
duced into England in Henry III/s reign, 
the quadruple by Lord Townshend, 18th centmy 
(Prothero’s Pams res and Progress of English 
Farming) pp. 4, 42) (2) Drainage had its first 
scientific English exponent in 1649, its latest 
in 1834 ( ib . pp. 97, 249). (3) Spade husbandry 
was advocated by Sir H. Platte, “Author of 
Adams Arts Revived" (“ ComplccU Husband- 
man," S. Hartlib, p. 6), in 1601. (4) As for 

manuring, marling, and liming, the first was an 
incident of mediae v&l villein tenures, the last 
two are devices of peculiarly English origin 
(Fitzherbert’a Book of Husbandry , ed. Skeat, p. 
134; cp. Sir K. Weston’s “We have lime 
and marl of which they know not the use,” 
Brabant Husbandry , p. 4). (5) lionet were 

introduced in 1772, and their use soon made 
general by Coke of Holkham. (6) Nitrates date 
from 1839 ; then came guano ; then machinery. 
Discoveries have ceased since 1851, according 


to Sir J. Caird (Ward’s Reign of Queen Victoria, 
vol. ii.). As for results, Sir J. Lawes's experi- 
ments at Rothamsted, annually detailed in the 
Royal Agricultural Journal , show how wheat 
can 1)0 grown for fifty consecutive years (cp. 
Front's Profitable Clay farming)) and that 
properly-dressed grass land yields two or three 
times as much as undressed grass land (Caird's 
Landed Interest , pp. 24 and 39), agricultural 
thus in its turn reacting on and leavening 
pastoral methods. 

Political economists base upon intensive 
cultivation —(1) a justification of property in 
land. These processes, they say, “alter” land, 
make the useless useful, and increase land 
qualitatively if not quantitatively, thus muk 
ing it like any other commodity (Mill's Pol. 
Peon,, ii. 2, 5 ; Laveleye’s Primitive Property). 
(2) Or they argue for security to the capitalist - 
cultivator: thus improving- leases of twenty- 
one years were recommended by Sir R. Weston 
in the 17 th, Lord Town she ml and Mr. Coke in 
the 18th century, and now by Sir J. Caird on 
these grounds. (3) Those who advocate peasant 
proprietorship as the best stimulus for intensive 
cultivation, quote A. Young's “the magic of 
property turns sand to gold”; “give a man 
secure possession of a bleak rock and he will 
turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years 
lease of a garden and he will convert it into a 
desert” (Travels in France, 17S7, SOlh July , 
7th November} — remarks elicited from a partisan 
witness by the effect* of peasant proprietorship 
in Flanders. (4) Intensive cultivation doubt- 
less illustrates the law of diminishing or limited 
returns (sec J. H. Hollander, The Concept of 
Marginal Rent, Quart. Jour, of Earns. Jan. 

1 v,C ; S. X. Patten, Premisses of Pol. Ewn . , 
oh. vi ; Sidgwiek, Pol. Econ. y 2nd ed. bk. iL 
ch. vii. f note); and the principle of a)*cial- 
ising growth to soil illustrates an opposite 
tendency (Carey’s lYinciples of Social Same*, 
i. 106, 107 ; cp. Mill’s Pol. Earn., bk. i. ch. xii, 
3). The first should not therefore be pursued 
to the exclusion of the seoond principle —this 
is probably the meaning of Mr. Prothero's 
“Agriculture cannot hold its own by inten- 
sion against extension ” (p. 1231 Sir J. Caird, 
however, discusses a case in vshich reliance 
would and could be placed on the first as a 
temporary substitute for the second principle, 
viz. supposing war cut us off from foreign 
supplies {landed Interest) pp. 19 and 20) 

INTERCURSUS MAGNUS, or (Ti^ty*’ of) 
Great Intercourse, was the name given by con- 
temporaries to the treaty of 1496 between 
Henry VI I. and the Archduke Philip, rc-estah 
Railing trading relations between England and 
the Netherlands. It indicates no fundamental 
change of |>olicy on either side, and did little 
mm tlian restore earlier conditions and customs. 
The joy with which it was received, and the 
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designation given to it, are to be explained by 
the fact that, owing to the eupjKjrt given to 
Perkin Warbeck by the Duchess Margaret, 
trade between the two countries had been sus- 
pended for two years. To the English weavers 
the market for their cloth furnished by the 
Netherlands was already valuable, while the 
Netherlands needed English wool and the privi- 
lege of fishing in English waters, so that the 
suspension of intercourse caused great distress 
on both sides. 

[Schanz, Enylische Uandelspolitik (1881), cb. L 
—The text of the Tractatua Pads et Inter cur tus 
Burgundies is in ltymer, l'oedera (2ml ed. 1727), 
fit 678**/.] w. j. a. 

INTERCURSUS MALUS, or (Treaty of) Evil 
Intercourse, was the name given by the Nether- 
landers to the treaty of 1606 between Henry 
VII. and the Archduke Philip; by which trade 
was re-established between England and the 
Netherlands on more favourable terms for the 
former, after a temporary su»i>ension due to 
political complications. 

In future English merchants were to l»e 
allowed to sell their cloth in the Netherlands 
in both large and small quantities, and no 
(penalties were to be imposed upon the pur- 
chasers. The carrying out of this treaty would 
have seriously affected the woollen manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands, and the Archduke 
had prol ably only been compelled to accept it 
oy the tetu}>68t which cast him upon the 
English shores. The treaty was never con- 
firmed ; and, although a new treaty was signed 
in 1507, Henry was obliged to abandon his 
claim so far as it concerned English cloth. 

[Schaux, Englische IlanddtpoUtih (1881), cb. 
i. — The text of the treaty is in Rymer, Paedsni 
(2nd ed. 1727), xiii 132. J w. J. a. 

INTERDICT (Scots law term). Equivalent 
to prohibitory injunction. a. d. 

INTKRD1CT10 AQUAS ET IGNIS, the 
ordinary form of Roman banishment under the 
republican constitution of the Roman state. It 
wsa carried into efTect by a decree of the people 
being passed declaring a person to be in exile, and 
prohibiting every one from supplying him with 
fire and water so as to prevent bis return. Fire 
and water were the symbols of religious purity, 
— to deprive a citizen of these was to cut him off 
from all communion with the state, and so to free 
it from the contamination of his guilt. Such 
banishment was accompanied by loss of citizen- 
ship. 

[Smith’s Diet Antiq , at*.] *. a. w. 

INTERDICTION. There is a procedure in 
the law of all countries by which persons suffer- 
ing from certain diseases or propensities (weak- 
ness of intellect, insanity, idiocy, etc.) may be 
subjected to all or some of the incapacities to 
which infants are subjected under the general 
law. This procedure, in Scotland as well as 
ht French-speaking countries, is called “inter- 


diction.” The Italian term is “ Interdizione ” ; 
in German -speaking countries the term “ Enfc- 
miindigung ” is used. The same or a similar 
procedure may, in Scotland as well as in all 
continental countries, be also used in the case 
of persons of wasteful or extravagant disposition, 
if their relatives have reason to fear that they 
would, if unchecked, waste their property. The 
disabilities which may be attached to prodigals 
are not, however, identical in all cases with the 
disabilities to which persons of unsound mind 
are subjected. Thus in France prodigals are 
not subject to “interdiction” in the ordinary 
sense, but they may be prohibited from enter- 
ing into certain transactions without the con- 
currence of a j>erson appointed by the court, 
who is called “conseil judicial!*” (see Code 
Civil, art 513), and a similar rule applies to 
all interdicted persons in Scotland, there being 
a special procedure for j arsons of unsound mind 
in the strict sense. In Scotland there is also 
a u voluntary interdiction,*’ which enables a 
j)erson to protect himself from his own weakness 
of intellect or facility of disposition. 

The fact that England and the countries 
deriving their law from England do not recog- 
nise the right of any person to prevent the 
extravagance of arelativ© by judicial proceedings, 
is closely connected with the other fact that the 
law of the same countries allows persons to 
disjK*»e of the whole of their property by gifts 
inter vivos or by will without considering their 
issue or other relatives, whilst in Scotland, as 
well as in continental countries, the wife or 
husband and the descendants, at least, are 
entitled to a certain portion of the property, 
which cannot be taken away by gift or wilL 
According to the view of Scots and continental 
law, the head of a family is more in the position 
of a trustee than of an absolute owner ; in Eng- 
land this is not so as a matter of law, but the 
universal use of family settlements shows that, 
after all, the Scots and continental law is in 
accordance with the natural disposition of man- 
kind. E. 8. 

INTERDICTION (Scots law). Restraint 
directed against extravagant management of 
real estate by persons liable to be imposed upon 
may be by a voluntary bond not to do anything 
which may affect heritable estate without the 
consent of persons named in the bond, called 
“ interdictors.” Or it may be judicial, im- 
posed by authority of the Court of Session, 
sometimes at the instance of near relatives, 
occasionally at its own hand. The interdiction 
is published by being registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, Edinburgh ; and it 
then operates to render voidable any dealings 
with Hie realty only, except such as shall 
have been effected with the consent of the 
interdictors, or such as may be onerous (for 
adequate consideration) or rational (reasonable). 
The person interdicted may even himself raies 
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*n action to havo his improper transaction 
annulled. a. jk 

INTERDICTUM was a formal order of a 
Roman magistrate commanding the party to 
whom it was addressed to do or abstain from 
doing something. In many ways it corresponds 
to the interdict of Scots law, and to some ex- 
tent to the injunction of English law. 

[Gat us, iv. f. 139, 140 ; Institute of Justin - 

tan, 4, 15, § 8.} K. a. w. 

INTERESSE TERMINI. The interest that 
a tenant at common law has in a lease granted 
to him before lie enters on the premises. A 
lease at common law is regarded before entry as 
a contract only ; after entry the tenant takes 
an interest in the land. 

[Gootleve’s Rati /'nuvr/v, 3rd ed.. 1S97.] 

J. K. l\ M. 

INTEREST. 

Theory of, p. 428 ; Interest and Usury, p. 426 
Theory of. Interest is the name given to 
that which is paid for the use of a loan. This 
payment often includes elements of a nature dif- 
ferent from that which is strictly called interest. 
If there be any probability that the loan will not 
be rejiaid, the borrower will be compelled to add 
something to his offer in order to induce the 
lender to risk his capital. Often, too, what goes 
under the name of interest includes the allow- 
ances which must be made for the maintenance 
of the full value of capital subject to wear and 
tear. These allowances for depreciation and 
risk being made, aud duly subtracted from the 
gross interest, there remains the net interest, 
the pure payment for the use of the loan apart 
from contingent risks, etc. 

It is not proposed here to review the various 
theories which have been advanced to account 
foT the existence of interest For a review of 
these in detail the reader may be referred to 
E. von Bohin-Bawerk’a GeschiehU und Kritik 
der Kapitalzins-Theorien (translated under title 
Capital ami Interest, by Professor W. Smart), 
where they are one by one examined for the 
purpose of showing that they are unsatisfactory, 
preparatory to the enunciation of Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk’s own theory. We shall merely 
give here the principal heads of the classifica- 
tion adopted in Capital and Interest . These 
are as follows : 

Productivity theories. Interest is the price of 
the productive services of capital Malthus, 
J. B. Say, Von Thiinen, Carey, and Leroy - 
Be&ulieu are named as some of the chief 
exponents of this group of theories. 

Use theories. Interest is the price paid for the 
use of productive capital. The line of 
division between this and the former group 
seems far from clear. J. B. Say is named 
as the founder of the theory, which has 
been elaborated by German writers in the 
main, among whom Hermann, Mangoldt, 


Schaflle, Knies, and Meager are some of 
the chief names mentioned. 

Abstinence theories. Interest is the payment 
made for abstaining from unproductive 
use of wealth. The leading exponents 
of this theory named are Senior, Cairnes, 
aud Churbuliex. 

Labour theories. Interest is the wage of the 
capitalist s labour, which, in some state- 
ments, means the labour which created the 
capital. The chief exponents of these theo- 
ries are James Mill, Courcelle-Seueuil, 
Rodbertus, and Schafile. 

Exploitation theories. Interest arises from the 
exploitation from the labourer of the 
wealth which he alone produces. Rod- 
bertus and Marx are the loading suppliers 
of those theories. Besides these principal 
groups, Turgot’s fructification theory, a 
group denoted colour lew theories, including, 
among leading writers, Ricardo, Torrens, 
M‘Cuiloch, M'Leod, aud Ran, and a 
number of minor, or comjtosite, systems, 
represented by Molina! i, Reseller, Coma, 
Jevons, Hoffmann, J. 8. Mill, and Heury 
George among others, are dealt with more 
briefly. 

In rendering an account of interest, we have 
to account for two phenomena. The first is 
that it should be necessary to guarantee to 
lenders not merely the repayment of the 
principal of the loan, but of a further sum. 
The second, that borrowers should Iks willing 
to pay such additional sums, or, to put the 
same matter otherwise, that they should prefer 
to borrow and to repay a sum greater than 
that borrowed, rather than to abstain from 
borrowing at all 

It may be said that lenders ask for interest 
because they know it can be obtained, and 
that they simply take all they can get. While 
this is true, it is also true generally that if the 
payment obtainable by way of (net) interest be 
increased or decreased owing to any cause what- 
ever, the disposition of lenders to make advances 
responds to such changes of the conditions of 
loans ; and the amount of capital available to 
borrowers depends on the terras they are able to 
offer. In regard to the other side of the ques- 
tion, it is not sufficient to urge that sheer neces- 
sity for ready capital accounts sufficiently for the 
offer of a premium in order to obtain it This 
may be quite enough when we consider the case 
of a spendthrift, or that of an individual who 
finds himself unexpectedly called upon to meet 
demands beyond his means, but It does not 
suffice to account for the deliberate borrowing 
by merchants and manufacturers for the purpose 
of extending their business operations, borrow- 
ing which they would clearly avoid if it did 
not promise to yield them a profit over and 
above the sum paid by way of interest on thsif 
loans. 
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Bohm-Bawork in his account of the 
matter dwells on the fact that immediate 
enjoyment is preferred to a remote though 
certain enjoyment, precisely equal in all 
other respects, or, to use more general terms, 
that present goods are worth more than future 
goods of equal amount. lie deduces the result 
that the repayment with interest, at the end 
of the period of the loan, is a payment of a 
value precisely equal to that borrowed ; that, 
to use an illustration, if the rate of interest be 
5 per cent, £106, a year hence, has precisely 
the same value now as £100 in hand. 

To take into account the difference in rains 
tion of present and future goods is doubtless 
essential in our problem, and it has long been 
recognised that this is the case. It is, however, 
hardly sufficient of itself for the complete solu- 
tion of the problem, and some of the conten- 
tions urged in the theories which Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk rejects need to be given a place 
even co-ordinate with that assigned to the 
substitute which is offered. 

In stating the theory, it is necessary to 
insist on one point, namely, that we are con- 
sidering the rate of interest on current loans 
and current investments, that is to say, the 
rate of net interest on present investments either 
in new or old enterprises. The fact that old 
investments return to the investors rates either 
greater or less than the rate actually paid on 
current loans is discounted by the changes in 
price of the shares in such enterprises. 

We have, in addition to accounting for the 
willingness of borrowers to pay interest, and for 
the unwillingness of lenders to make loans 
without interest, to attempt to render som* 
account of the influences determining the actual 
rate of interest. 

Let us first consider the borrower's side of 
fcha question, and consider, not the case of a 
borrower forced to obtain ready money to meet 
his engagements, but of a borrower who can 
choose whether he will borrow or not, and is 
influenced by tbs prospect of realising profit or 
loss on the transaction. 

The use of capital in industry, as has been 
so often pointed out by writers on economics, 
enables the producer to adopt indirect methods 
of product ion in place of direct processes, and 
these are adopted because, though the product 
is, by their means, obtained only after consider- 
able delay, its amount is largely increased as 
compared with what is obtained by processes 
yielding a more immediate return. From the 
increased product, besides the wages of labour 
and the reward of the entrepreneur and the 
rent of any land used in the process, the capital 
itself must be replaced, a due allowance be 
made for the risk involved of complete or 
partial loss, and we have then left, in general, 
a sum available for payment of interest We 
may conveniently refer to this as the net yield 


of capital. It is the net amount by which the 
product is increased through the adoption of 
the indirect in place of the direct process of 
production. It must be clear that this net 
yield is not likely to he identical in all the 
different avenues opeu for the investment of 
capital. In some it will be greater, in some 
less. Those investments which promise the 
greater net returns will be sought after in pre- 
ference to those which can offer ouly the less. 
A borrower who is in possession of an oppor- 
tunity for using capital thus productively will 
be deterred from increasing his borrowings if 
the exacted returns he less than he must pay 
for the loan, but stimulated to increase his 
borrowings in the opposite cast?. 

If we suppose that the amount of capital 
which can be borrowed is limited, we may also 
assume that the richer fields for investment are 
first occupied, and that gradually the poorer 
opportunities are utilised as far as the capital 
available will permit. This tacitly assume* 
that the amount of capital available is limited 
indq**.ndently of the rate of return offered. In 
this case then, the investments would proceed 
till the available capital was exhausted and the 
rate of expected net return on the poorest in- 
vestment actually made would be the rate of 
interest obtainable on loans, if we sup[W>8e all 
the capital lent at the same rate, for this 
}>oore.st investment would not be made on our 
hyjKithesis if the rate to be paid were greater 
than the rate which it is anticipated will be 
earned. 

Since the amount of capital offering for 
investment is not fixed, but varies with the 
expected return, the above investigation re- 
quires some modification. We have indicated, 
however, the nature of such change as must 
l>e made. If, for precision, we assume the 
market rate to be 3 per cent per annum, we 
may conclude, from the point of view here 
taken, that those who can offer a net return, 
of 3 per cent or more are all able to obtain 
the capital they can employ at this rate, while 
those opportunities for investment which pro- 
mise any smaller return cannot be developed so 
long as the lending rate does not fall. 

In thus expressing the conditions of the 
equilibrium rate, we have partially anticipated 
the other side of the question, the lender's 
position. The explanation of interest as the 
reward of abstinence on the part of the lender 
lias been the subject of a great deal of ridicule 
at various times, and the notion that the 
lending of large sums by millionaires involves 
a degree of painful abstinence proportioned 
exactly to the magnitude of the sum lent is, 
indeed, calculated to provoke ridicule (see 
especially Lassalle's Herr Bagtuti Schulze -De* 
litssch ). Professor Marshall has preferred to 
substitute the word waiting for the word absti- 
nence, and to speak of interest as the reward of 
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waiting; so as to avoid the association of ideas 
which suggests inevitably that abstinence in- 
volves self-denial, even to a painful degree. 

It is certainly true that the amount of capi- 
tal which can be borrowed depends in general 
on the (uet) rate which cau be offered in pay- 
ment The owner of goods, or of the means of 
obtaining goods, which can be used in produc- 
tion may be conceived as having the choice of 
entering on production himself, of lending to 
another, or of obtaining and consuming unpro* 
ductively the value of the wealth which is at his 
disposal. Whether he will do the one or the 
other is largely determined by the rate obtain- 
able by lending, or by employing capital him- 
self. The satisfaction afforded by present con- 
sumption is balanced against the satisfaction 
to be obtained by the opportunity of increased 
command of the means of satisfaction obtain- 
able by j>ostponing consumption. Doubtless 
very large sums might be lent if the return 
obtainable were far less than even at present. 
The supply of loanable capital might be large 
even if interest were zero, but, on the other 
hand, as the rate rises, the supply undoubtedly 
increases. If, again, for the sake of precision, 
we assume that 3 per cent per annum is 
the actual rate, most of the capital actually 
lent would probably be lent if the rate were 
below 3 per cent, but not the whole. The 
last additions to the supply, tempted out by 
the last increment in the rate payable, may 
not unfairly be supposed to be lent under cir- 
cumstances where the actual interest obtained, 
or bargained for, is regarded as the equi- 
valent of the postponement of consumption, and 
not more than that equivalent. 

The actual rate being 3 per cent, those 
who are willing to lend find investments for 
all the capital on which they are content to 
take interest at 3 per cent or less, while 
capital which they are unwilling to lend at 
jr&tes not greater than 3 per cent remains 
unlent. 

The case of interest may, therefore, be said 
to be comparable with the ordinary cases of 
equilibrium of demand and supply, the equili- 
brium rate being such that lenders willing to 
take that rate or less find investment for their 
capital at that rate itself, while opportunities 
for utilising capital in production so as to 
obtain a return equal to, or greater than that 
rate, are utilised. 

In the case of capital actually invested and 
not transferable from an unprofitable to a 
profitable employment, the actual yield affects 
the valuation of the capital, this valuation 
being such as would, at the current rate of 
interest, produce the net yield obtained. Thus 
the valuation of capital sunk in productive 
or unproductive enterprises may be vastly 
greater or much loss than its value when the 
investment actually took plaoew Such changes 


in valuation are only capable of producing an 
indirect effect on current rates of interest, and 
that mainly by influencing estimates of future 
returns to new investments. 

Changes in the level of interest may be due 
to causes affecting either the demand for 
or the supply of loanable capital. Scientific 
discoveries and useful inventions extend the 
field for profitable investment, and, by afford- 
ing more abundant opportunity of realising 
large returns, tend to raise the rate of interest. 
Changes in the influences which affect the 
accumulation of capital or the willingness of 
lenders to accept a return of given amount, 
such as changes in the estimate of the future 
in comparison with the present, tend to increase 
or doorcase the supply of capital offering at 
every rate possible, that is to say, tend to 
cause equilibrium to be established at higher 
or lower rates as the changes are in the 
direction of limiting or of increasing the supply. 

The influence of changes in the value of 
money , inasmuch as such changes affect the 
actual return obtained from investments, and 
cause it to be different from the nominal return, 
is of importance in modifying the market price 
of loans. Further, readiness of realisation is 
of great importance to many investors, and 
a lower rate of interest is ofteu accepted when 
it is of importance to be able to recover the 
value of the capital invested without loss of 
time and with a minimum of cost These 
circumstances find their place in the general 
theory, modifying some of its details, but 
without altering the broad outlines which are 
sketched above. 

[The remarks which conclude the article on 
1 4 Capital " apply equally here. B#hin-Ba work's 
references to the writer* whom he criticises may 
be consulted in seeking the views of particular 
writers, those writers whose theories are, in 
their main outlines, similar, being treated to* 
gether so far as possible, and footnotes indicating 
the parts of their writings where their theories 
may be sought. In particular, reference may be 
made to Reseller's Political Economy , bk. Hi. 
ch. iv., to Marshall's Principles, bk. vi ch. 
vi. (5th ed.), to Common's Distribution qf Wealth, 
and to bk. li. ch. vi. of Swigwick’s Principle 
of Political Economy. See also Cliffs Leslie's 
essay on the History and Future qf Interest and 
Profit, and the interesting discussion in Wieser's 
Natural Value, bk. iv. and ch. xl bk. v. 

Besides the treatment of interest in systematic 
treatises, a considerable amount of valuable dis- 
cussion of many points in the theory has taken 
place in various periodical publications. A 
sketch of Bdhm-Bawerk's theory was given in 
the Quarterly Journal qf Economics, April 1889, 
and the issue of the English tr anslati on of bla 
treatises provoked a lively discussion in that 
Journal, in which Professor Walker joined in July 
1892, in a sense unfavourable to the Austrian 
writer. This continued till the end of 1898, and 
has been revived by the appearance of the iiut 
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instalment of Bhhtn -Bawerk’s reply to his critics 
in January 1895. Among articles in German 
periodicals, an appreciative notice of Bohm - 
Bawerk's work by Knut Wicksell in Jahrbticher 
ftor Nationaltikonomie und S tatistik, may be men- 
tioned. The Political Science Quarterly and the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science have also contained occasional 
articles on the subject which was being debated in 
the Harvard Journal . In a contribution to the 
Annals in November 1893, Professor Arthur T. 
Hadley seeks a justification of interest on the 
ground that it affords the best available method 
of effecting a proper selection of employers. 
Among discussions of the objections to interest 
on moral pounds, Prof. H. 8. Foxwell's article on 
“The Social Aspect of Banking ” iu the Journal 
of the Institute qf Bankers, February 1886, may 
be referred to. Prof, Smart’s article, “The New 
Theory of Interest *’ in the Economic Journal , 
December 1891, gives a brief account of Bohm- 
Bawerk's theory, convenient for those who do not 
desire to read his works themselves.] a. w. f. 

INTEREST AND USURY. " Interest,” as 
distinguished from “usury," the older name, 
now always employed in an objectionable sense, 
is usually taken as meaning a moderate, in 
op}>osition to an excessive, return exacted by 
a creditor for the loan of capital. This con 
notation has a certain historical justification. 
The won! “ interest" (iiUeresse) really refers to 
the comjxmsation which nnder the Roman law 
was due from the debtor wbo had made default 
The measure of compensation was id quod 
interest, the difference between the creditor’s 
position in consequence of the debtor’s laches 
and the position which might reasonably have 
been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
the debtor’s fulfilment of his obligation. From 
this idea of compensation has come that of 

C ifit on the loan of money, for which the 
tin technical term veasfanut or usura. The 
evil significance of this last term arose from the 
fact that, despite the laws limiting interest, the 
most exorbitant rates were charged by aristo- 
cratic Roman money-lenders to provincials 
(Cic. ml Alt . v. 21, % 11). In primitive societies 
the return of a payment, whether in money or 
kind, for the loan of capital, using this word 
in its widest sense (op. Levit xxv. 86, Deut 
xxiiL 19), appears to have been sometimes an 
unknown, always a repugnant practice. This 
repugnance is to be accounted for by the fact 
that in early stages of civilisation loans are 
employed, not as capital, for profitable produc- 
tion, but for consumption, ana sre consequently 
needed, as a rule, by persons in want. To 
exact not only a return for the commodity 
oonsumed or for the money spent, but something 
more besides, appears to be to take advantage 
of a neighbour’s necessities, Tacitus observes 
of the Germans that both interest and usury 
were unknown among them: “Forms agiUrt 
«t in usunts extenders ignotum” (Germ, 26 ). 


Where the practice of lending on interest pre- 
vailed in early societies we naturally find high 
rates, and os a consequence the existence of a 
class of debtors who in default of payment, 
whether of principal or interest, have been 
adjudged slaves to work off the debt. Caesar 
(B, G. iv.) tells us that Orgetorix had a great 
number of debtors in his service, and after the 
Germans had been brought into contact with 
Roman civilisation, they followed the Roman 
law of reducing debtors to slavery when insolv- 
ent. This was probably the mischief against 
which the Mosaic law guarded by its prohibition 
to the Jews to lend upon usury except to 
strangers (Dent, xxiii. 20), a prohibition authori- 
tatively interpreted by a Sanhedrim of seventy 
Jewish doctors in 1807 to include interest in 
any sense. That the Mosaic injunction was 
not observed apjiears from Nehem. v. 7 foil., 
which recounts a restitution to Jewish debtors 
of the lands on which money had been advanced 
by Jews at the rate of 1 per cent per month 
(Salvador, Histoire dee Institutions de Moise , 
iii c. 6). 

The practice of enslaving the insolvent 
debtor, common alike to ancient Egypt (Diod. L 
79), Greece, and Rome, was abolished at Athens 
by the Scisaohthcia of Solon (b.c. 594) which, 
according to some ancient writers, included a 
reduction of the rate of interest, stated by 
Plutarch to have been about 16 per cent 
(Plut Solon , 18). In the opinion of Mommsen 
no restriction was put by it upon interest At 
Corcyra, in the 2nd and 3rd centimes B.C., 
loans on good security commanded 24 per cent, 
w*hile the common rate at Athens in the time 
of the orators was 1 2 to 1 8 per cent These 
high rates, so far as they are not to be attri- 
buted to the risk run by the creditor, are 
partly due to the dearth of capital, partly, as 
Iloschcr has pointed out (Ansickten der 
FolkswirtJiSchaft , L 18), to the cheapness of 
labour, the rate of interest being determined 
by the returns to capital which in slave states 
absorbs all that is produoed except the barest 
minimum of subsistence. But such high rates 
are exceedingly oppressive to agriculturists, 
whoso fortunes are always precarious. It w ras 
principally for the benefit of this class that the 
Seisachiheia of Solon was passed, and it was 
from the same class that the characteristic 
words for interest both in Greek and Latin 
(rdxof, fomus) were borrowed. Interest was 
“produce.” Upon this turned the logomachic 
argument of Aristotle sgainst interest, that 
coin could not breed, and that, therefore, money 
derived from the loan of money was unnatural 
(PoliL L x. 4, 6). This point of view, though 
it arose out of a coincidence of terminology, 
for centuries dominated European thought 
Aristotle, in fact, was seeking justification for 
the general sentiment sgainst those who lent 
money on interest But that he tolerated 
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interest appear* from a passage in the Ethics in B.c. 50 this became the legal limit through* 
(IV. i. 40) in which he ranks among those who out the Roman provinces, 
ply illiberal trades “lenders of small sums at The dislike felt by the Romans to the exao- 
high interest/’ i.e. in the common acceptance tion of interest showed itself in the remedies 
of the word, usurers. So with Plato, who is granted by the law against the debtor. While 
generally represented as altogether condemning in the case of a sum of money lent (jtecunia ccrta 
interest. It is true that he forbids the jwiy- crcdiia) the creditor could enslave the jwmou 
ment of interest in his ideal state, but in the of his debtor for the unpaid prineijwil, he had 
same passage (Lairs, v. 742) ho also forbids only a civil remedy against his property for the 
repayment of capital, and these prohibitions j interest Creditors accordingly hit upon the 
must be interpreted not as of general import, ! device of bringing claims for interest under the 
but in conjunction with his desire to exclude j farm of actions for money lent, and thereby 
private possession of wealth. In another \ enforcing the judicial emluvement of the debtor 
passage of the same work (xi. 921 c) he i (add id w). This legal artifice was put an end 
expressly enjoins the payment of an obole per ! 1° by the Lex Pcctelia in B.c. 325, which further 
drachma monthly by way of interest, t.«. 200 | allowed a debtor in temporary difficulties to 
per cent per annum, in case of wilful neglect to j surrender his property. Hut as regarded the 
pay, after the lapse of a twelvemonth, for goods j insolvent, the old law remained in its 

received. It must be remembered that the Greek ! severity, so far as the principal of the debt was 
sentiment, against money-lenders was not con- • concerned. It is to the credit of Julius Cower 
fined to that class, the literature from Homer to ! that by the Lex Julia d*: hunis cnondis, he 
Aristotle treating with scarcely less disdain the j revolutionised the law of Rome and laid the 
callings of the merchant and the manufacturer, j foundation of all modern systems of bankruptcy 
The ancient law of Rome allowed interest ; ! hy allowing the debtor t<> formally cede his 


which, as usual in agricultural communities, j 
reached an exorbitant height. As at Athens, so , 
in the early history of Rome, popular suffering ; 
necessitated a readjustment of debts. The law of j 
the Twelve Tables (b.c. 451-450) first, according ; 
to Tacitus (Ann. VI. xvi. 3), limited the rate \ 
to Ath part of the capital, uncut, unciarium 
fonts*. 1 The hatred in which money. lenders 
were held is visible in the provision mentioned 
by Cato (De Jle Jlustica prou ni. ), that they were 
condemned for transgression of the law to twice 
as high a penalty as the thief. In B.C. 317 ! 
interest was fixed at 5 per cent : in B.c. 342 it 
was abolished altogether by the Lex Genucia. 
Bat the nobility controlled the civil procedure 
through the pratorship, and as the law did not 
bind any but Roman citizens, the evasion was 
practised of issuing loans in the names of laitins 
and allies (Livy, xxxv, 7). By the Lex Sent- 
pronia (b.c. 194) this mode of evasion was sup- 
pressed. Although the prohibition of interest 
long remained law, it was found impracticable. 
The consequence probably was, according to the 
opinion of Montesquieu and Adam Smith, a rise 
in the rate of interest to comjiensate the creditor 
for increased risk, and accordingly, during the 
economic crisis of b.c. 89, which followed the 
Social War and the Asiatic troubles, prosecu- 
tions of creditors by dishonest debtors took 
place. These were eventually put an end to in 
the following year by the Lex Unciaria of the 
consuls Sulla and Rufus, which fixed the rate of 
interest at 12 per cent per ann. This rate was 
known as cenUsima usura, i.e. rijth part of the 
capital per month. By a decree of the senate 

1 Loenus unciarium Ath or per cent for the lunar 
year, therefore 10 percent for the solar -umnr ctntert- 
m&, 1 per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum. 
Ramsay, Roman Antiquiti**, jk 420. 


estate and enter upon a “new financial exist- 
ence, in which he could only he sued on account 
of claims proceeding from the earlier period ami 
not protected in the liquidation, if he could pay 
them without renewed financial ruin " (Momm- 
sen, Hist. Home, bk. v. ch. xi.). Such remained 
substantially thn state of the law until the time 
of Justinian (a.i>. 533). Justinian fixed new 
rates of interest. Whereas in the case of /ant ms 
nautievm or bottomry, there had been no 
limit, he reduced it to a maximum of 12 j*cr 
cent }>er annum. Compound interest w as not 
allowed, nor could any claim for arrears of 
interest l?c made for a larger amount than the 
amount of the princijMil debt. The new rate!? 
were adjusted to a classification of ranks, pre- 
sumably constructed n|»on the basis of a hypo- 
thetical ability to pay interest. While the 
maximum payable by merchants and business 
men was 8 per cent, that for fiereons not in 
business was j*cr cent, while distinguished 
personages if lustres, and agriculturists, ranked 
together as cabbie of paying 4 $>or cent. 
This classification piohahly auggoded the later 
doctrine of the canonists, that all question* 
involving profits or interest must be considered 
relatively to the class of society concerned. 
AH medieval legislation regarded 1 he suitable 
maintenance of rank as essential to the welfare 
of society (see Sumptuary Law*) The Roman 
law also laid the foundation nf two other 
doctrines which bream* comer stones of the 
canonists* teaching. It has been seen that 
even Plato allowed a penal interest of 200 
P®r cent in eases where a debtor had wilfully 
neglected, after a year’s delay, to discharge 
his obligation. .Such delay was technically 
known in Roman law as mora, ami even in 
cases where interest was not otherwise payable 
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tn in fldeicommma , it became due upon proof 
of mora, subject to tbe discretion of the judge 
(Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). The fact that the 
rate of interest due for mora was determinable 
by the rate locally current, suggests that the 
ground of the adjudication was that the creditor 
had been prevented dealing profitably with his 
money in the interval, which is the doctrine 
of Lucrum Cessans, as expounded by the 
canonists. Further, by the Homan law mora 
with its jumalties was incurred by the debtor 
for any consequential loss to the creditor. 
This became the canonical doctrine of Damnum 
K\! ERGENS (q. v . ). 

The early ecclesiastical history of interest has 
already been given (Canon Law). In England 
it was forbidden by two northern synods in 787. 
Before the Conquest, canonical and stx-ul&r pro- 
visions were placed side by side in the compila- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon kings. William the 
Conqueror, by his serration of the work of the 
bishops' courts from the work of the sheriffs’ 
courts, paved the way for the study and applica- 
tion of canonical principles, which took place 
in the 12th century. The real founder of the 
study of mediaeval canon law in England was 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury ti 139-61). 
Its codification began in the reign of Henry 
11 1. To this age belong the constitutions of 
Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, 12 1 7-28, 
which forbid the taking of the produce of a pledge 
after the principal sum has been received from 
it drducHs rxjwiixis. A contemporary car nist, 
one of the very few English authors on the sub- 
ject, was Thomas Oisbham (or Chobham, ff. 
1230), who wrote cght books, / v ' y <mfots et 
VamiitntU* He was also the author of Casus a ’ i- 
qitol de piymmhus ct in quiims laid V sura . Both 
these treatises are in MS. in the British Museum. 
He defines usury as increment um frwris crimen 
cris credit), a definition which cm u races interest. 
But it is remarkable that when William Lynde 
wodc collected the constitutions of the Church 
of England in the reign of Henry V., & collec- 
tion which formed the canon law of the realm, 
scarcely any mention of usury occurs. Possibly 
this was a cm cession to the claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of the practice of 
exacting interest as an offence against the 
common law (see English Early Economic 
History). In 1864 Edward III. empowered 
the city of London to issue an ordinatio contra 
ufurarios. But parliament complained of the 
practice of usury in 1390, and a more explicit 
declared d> usum was issued by the mayor of 
London. This defined the offence of usury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain thereby, or a promise for certain without 
risk ” (Canon Law). There is much to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interest in trans- 
actions effected by bills of exchange, Repeated 


complaints of this were made by the Commons, 
the belief being general that by means of bills 
of exchange the kingdom was depleted of the 
precious metals. This is expressed in the 
Libelle of Englyshe Poly eye (1436). With the 
cessation of the Wars of the Roses a marked 
development of credit set in, and though the 
charging of interest on bills of exchange was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and popular repro- 
bation, we loam from Pauli’s Three Memorials 
that a class of native exchangers had sprung up 
in England. Upon the accession of Henry 
VII. a reaction took place. The control of 
policy was in the hands of John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor, and after- 
wards cardinal. Morton was a canonist, who 
had been a leading counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of parliament in 
1487 delivered a speech condemning the prac- 
tice of usury and unlawful exchange, that is, 
exchange in which interest was reckoned. 
(See Dry Exchange ; and Morton’s Fork). 
In the same session an act, which bears marks 
of ecclesiastical influence, was ] «asscd against 
both. The act condemned under the term 
“ new cheves&unce ” the loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin from a certain date. The 
“Acte agaynst ^xchaungcs and rech&unges ” 
specially struck at accommodation bills. The 
“ Acte agaynst usury and unla wful! b&rgayncs ” 
(3 Hen. VII. e. 5) gives examples of the way 
in which the ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes the form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the advance for a less sum than 
the obligation acknowledged being taken in 
exchange, & system winch continued down to 
the time of Jeremy Bentham, and is described 
by him. Sometimes a pledge, as a horse, was 
Heiivcred up, of which the creditor enjoyed the 
use without setting it off, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, pro tantc against tbe prin- 
cipal . Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was resorted to. This was the fictitious sale of 
goods to the borrower on credit, and their re- 
purchase at a less sum of ready money paid by 
tho lender. The sum booked against the bor- 
rower included both capital and interest, while 
the goods remained in the lender’s hands. 
Sometimes a bill of Dry Exchange (g.r.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gratuity was promised by 
way of interest. All these evasions were in use 
on the continent, and had been condemned at 
numerous synods both there and in England. 
The offence under the act of! 4 8 7 , of demanding 
a fixed percentage, was based on the old canoni- 
cal doctrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
perhajM also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could not ho estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the aot of 1487 , fell behind the contemporary 
doctrine and practice of the continent. Tbe 
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act proved a failure, in the opinion of the 
framers of its successor, owing to the unskilful- 
ness of the drafting. In 1495 Morton again 
addressed parliament upon the evil, and intro- 
duced a fresh “ acte agaynst Usurye ” (11 Hen. 

VII. c. 8). This repealed the act of 1487. 
Under the new act the stipulation for interest 
at the time of the making of a loan was the 
offence. But a clause “ savyng laufull penalties 
for nounpayraent of money lent,” by allowing 
the fixing of poena conventionalism or usura 
punitoria (Canon Law), opened a wide loop- 
hole for evasion. Sale and resale were defined 
as illegal when the borrower was at the time 
in necessite. Mortgages in which the creditor 
should not account for mesne profits were con- 
demned, there being no “aventure” attached 
to tbe loan to justify the creditor in receiving 
them as interest. From this time the law re- 
mained unchanged for fifty years. Nevertheless 
the practice of taking forbidden interest con- 
tinued, as may be gathered from contemporary 
popular writers. To some extent it was con- 
doned by being included specifically or im- 
plicitly in the general pardons issued from time 
to time by Henry VIII. The customary rate 
of interest at this period was 10 per oeut upon 
good security. After the assumption by Henry 

VIII. of ecclesiastical supremacy in 1544, “all 
offences of usurie and corrupt bargaynes ” were 
excepted (35 Hen. VIII. c. 18) from the general 
pardon ; but in the following year, for the first 
time in the history of England, the demand of 
a fixed rate of interest was made legal by 37 
Hen, VIII. c. 9, which repealed the act of 
1495. The maximum was to be 10 per cent 
per annum. By a clause intended to cover 
some of the canonical justifications of a contract 
for the payment of interest, opportunities were 
afforded for the evasion of this maximum. The 
importance of the act is that it was a clear 
breach with the canon law, which recognised 
no quantitative distinction between usury and 
interest. It is upon the distinction created by 
this act that our modern conception of the two 
rests. The act caused lively remonstrances on 
religious grounds. The reforming party, as a 
rule, followed Luther (q.v.) in his earlier view 
of the sinfulness of interest. In 1 552 Northum- 
berland, who posed as an extremist in religious 
matters, passed a bill through the Lords 
4 * against usurie,” which became law (5 k 6 
Ed. VI. c. 20). Tli is was a drastic prohibition 
of interest in any shape or form, a clean sweep 
being made of all the canonical exceptions justi- 
fying interest. Probably the customs of London 
based on the canon law were maintained, as 
having received regal confirmation. Attempts 
were made in the following year, without suc- 
cess, to mitigate the severity of the new act 
It is doubtful whether the government of Mary 
permitted the enforcement of a law repugnant 
to the ecclesiastics as a defiance of the canon 


law, especially as the chancellorship was in thl 
hands of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
afterwards of Heath, archbishop of York. In 
1558 Mary herself offered the city of London 
disjjensation from the penalties of taking usury 
if they would advance her a sum of money at 
12 per cent interest. But the act of 1552 
remained unrepealed until 1571, when Elizabeth 
re-established the rate of 10 per cent (13 JEliz. 
c. 8). 

With the Reformation the canonist doctrine 
naturally came up for review. The general 
trend of the opinion of reformers, and this was 
shared by Luther in his later years, was that 
interest was tolerable as a concession to human 
frailty. This argument was adopted by Bacon. 

! But Calvin and Dumoulin, better known as 
Moun^kus, a French jurist, wore not satisfied 
with a negative protest against the intolerant 
prohibitions of ecclesiastical dogma. They re- 
opened the whole question ab initio. In a letter 
to (EkoUmpadius, Calvin boldly questions the 
Aristotelian logomachy on which the {latristic 
and scholastic j»os»tion was so largely based. 
Money, he argued, was not fruitful ; but neither 
was a house, which, it was admitted, could law- 
fully t)e let for profit He jointed out that the 
concessions made by thecononistsin fact involved 
a license to take interest, and that the persist- 
ence in a verlial prohibition was “puerorum 
instar ludere cum Deo.” But he adopted, as 
matter of Christian discipline, the rule that 
interest should not be demanded of men in 
urgent need, and as matter of state discipline, that 
the legal rate should not be exceeded. Molinwus 
( Tradatus Contraduum et Ifsumrum, 1540) 
founded his justification on the Roman law that 
there is inherently involved in a loan an 
interesse t whether in the shape of •* lucrum 
cessans” or of * 1 damnum emergens.” This 
justification of interest, which brought upon 
MoLimeus the censures of the church, naturally 
found favour in the great mercantile and 
Protestant community of Holland. Grotius, 
while assenting to Molirueus's criticism off 
Aristotle, nevertheless hesitated to explain 
away the language of Scripture which had been 
for so many ages accepted as prohibitory (Ik 
Jure Pads ac Belli, II. xii.). Tills step was 
takeu by Salmasius in 1038 when professor 
at Leyden, who in fact popularised the arguments 
advanced by Molimeus, 

In England the prohibition of 1552 having 
proved a failure, Elizabeth in 1 571 re-established 
the rate of 10 per cent. In 1024 the rate waa 
reduced to 8 per cent. The principle being prac- 
tically conceded, discussion ranged about the 
question of a legal rate. The wealth of Holland 
towards the end of the 17th century being 
accompanied by a low rate of interest, led to the 
conclusion formulated by Sir Joaiah Child in 
his new Discourse of Trade, first published in 
1663, that the relation of the two was that o! 
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effect and cause, and that pro.<q>erity might be 
secured for this country by a reduction of the 
legal rate of interest to 4 per cent (Child). 
But this opinion was combated by other con- 
temporary writers. Of these the best known 
is Sir William Petty, who in 1682 published a 
troatise under the title Quaitiulumcunque, con- 
demning altogether laws regulating the rate of 
interest. Locke is generally taken to have 
written in the same sense ; but though the argu- 
ments in his tract, Consider at ions of the lower- 
ing of Interest and raising the, Value of Money , 
tend in this direction, he expressly adduces two 
reasons why there should be a law to regulate 
interest His first is that there may be a rule 
of practice for courts of law in assessing debts 
and damages. Such a rule of practice prevails 
at tho present day. His second reason is that 
thoughtless borrowers, “young men and those 
in want, might not too easily be exjiosed to 
extortion and oppression,” a line of thought 
afterwards adopted by Adam Smith. 

In the meanwhile the new doctrines made 
but slow headway in Roman Catholic countries. 
It is true that successive refinements of the 
canonists in deference to theadvancing exigencies 
of commercial life had left nothing but the 
husk of tine prohibition remaining. But a de- 
fence of interest upon its own footing, following 
the lines of Calvin and Salmaaius, was too ven- 
turesome an assault on the position so long 
maintained by the church. Even as late as 
the reign of l*ouis XIV., interest on commercial 
debts w as forbidden, with an exception in favour 
of the nourishing industrial city of Lyons ; nor 
did interest become legal until the revolution. 
In England opinion had so far passed over to 
the opposite camp that Adam Smith, writing 
in 1776, assumed interest as necessary to pro- 
duction in proriding the capitalist with an in- 
centive to productive expenditure. About the 
same time in France, Pothicr, a French jurist, 
and the celebrated Tijkoot resumed the ancient 
controversy as to the justification of interest. 

The occasion which produced Turgot’s essay 
on Lee JMtst d' Argent was a commercial crisis 
in Angoul&me in 1769, A feature of this 
crisis was an excessive number of accommodation 
bills upon advances to Ixjrrowers for purposes 
of unproductive consumption. Notwithstand- 
ing that the legal rate of interest in France 
was at this time 4 per cent, there were, as 
Adam Smith tells us, “several very safe and 
easy methods of evading the law.” Tho 
bankrupt borrowers, unable to obtain further 
advances, followed the example set by Richard 
II. of England, and combined to prosecute 
their creditors under tho usury laws. Turgot, 
at that time intendant of Limogos, procured 
the removal of the cases from the local courts 
to the council of state, and drew up for its 
guidance a memorandum, “Sur les Pr6ta 
a Argent,” in defenoe of interest In this 
VOL. XL 


treatise, which was not published till some 
years later, he first establishes the necessity 
of interest for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses ; he then refutes the arguments of the 
schoolmen ; he inquires into the historical 
causes which have rendered money-lenders 
odious ; and concludes by demanding that the 
taking of interest should be legalised and 
the rate left to be settled between borrower 
and lender. Like Adam Smith, he adopted 
the standpoint of individualism, that a man 
has a right to do what he will with his 
own, and that, on the whole, this liberty is 
most conducive to the general well-being. 
Turgot also addressed himself to the arguments 
advanced by Pothier and his school u]w>n 
legal grounds. Their contention was that 
in a contract which is not gratuitous, equity 
demands an equality in the values exchanged. 
One }>&rty should not give more than he has 
received, nor the other receive more than he 
has given. This maxim of equity is violated 
when the lender receives back more than tin* 
capital The argument was, as Pothier ad- 
mitted, a reproduction of that of the res fungi- 
bilrs of Aquinas (see Aquinas; Funoihles). 
Turgots reply is first, that equality of values 
depends on the opinion of the two contracting 
parties os to the degree to which the objects 
exchanged will satisfy their demand ; secondly, 
in this following Molinseus, he challenges the 
fundamental jmsition upon which the prohibi- 
tion of interest had been based, viz. that a 
loan is a transfer of property, and that an 
owner of property (the transferee) cannot be 
called upon to ]«iy for the use of that which 
is his own. “Miserable Equivoque encore,” 
replies Turgot, “ il est vrai quo l’emprunteur 
derient proprietaire de 1’argent consider^ phy- 
siquement coniine une certaine quantity de nrital. 
Mais cst-il vraiment propriet&ire de la valeur 
de cet argent? Non, sans doute, puisque oette 
valeur nc lui est confiee que pour un terns et 
pour la rendre k T&hcance ” (Mimoirc, § 27). 
Turgot’s memoir saved the money-lenders of 
Angoul£me, And so far effected a change of 
public opinion in France that at the Revolu- 
tion the national assembly declared all loans 
on interest legal. The work of Turgot in 
France was finally done for England by Jeremy 
Bentham (q.v.) in his celebrated “Letters 
in defence of Usury.” In these he finally 
disposed of those pleas for legal maximum 
rates based on the assumed necessity of pro- 
tecting tlie simple and discouraging the prodigal, 
which had been accepted by Locke and Adam 
Smith. In England the whole of the acts 
against usury, dating from that of 1545, wars 
repealed in 1854. For the list of them see 
the schedule to 17 3s IS Viet c* 90. In 
Denmark they were repealed in 1855 ; in Spain 
in 1856 ; in Sardinia, Holland, Norway, and 
Geneva in 1857 ; in Saxony and Sweden in 
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1864 ; in Belgium in 1865 ; and in Prussia 
and the North German Confederation in 1867. 

A new act against usury was, however, intro- 
duced for tho whole of Germany in 1880, 
and amended and extended in 1893. It is 
now a criminal olTence to obtain a profit by 
taking advantage of the necessitous condition 
or inexperience of any person in reterence to 
loans or other transactions, “exceeding the 
usual rate of interest in such a way that the 
profit seems out of proportion to the service 
rendered,” and ail transactions of this nature j 
are null and void ; it is also a criminal offence j 
to “trade as a usurer/' | 

Professor Foxwell, while avoiding any justi- , 
fication of the claim to interest upon abstract, 
moral, or metaphysical grounds, and anticipat- 
ing the possibility of the arrival of a time when 
the tendency of interest to a minimum may 
result in a natural compulsion upon theoapiUlist 
to pay a “negative interest ” to the bauker who 
undertakes the care and management of bis 
capital, justifies interest upon the practical 
ground that it is necessary in the existing state 
of society as an inducement to the capitalist i 
to save. It is interest which “ brings about 
economic equilibrium ” between the demand for 
capital, of which the function is to give labour 
more effective power and continuity, and its 
accumulation. 

The tendency of profits, including in this 
term the bare interest upon capital, to a mini- 
mum, has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill. 
Mill assumes that there is “some particular rate 
of profit which is the lowest that will induce the 
people of that country and time to accumulate 
savings and to employ those savings produc- 
tively.” This rate is determined by (3) “the i 
strength of the effective desire of accumulation ” ; | 
(2) “ the degree of security of capital engaged j 
in industrial occupations." These two deter- j 
minants interact and grow in force with the \ 
progress of civilisation. In a country where 
population is increasing, capital becomes in- 
creasingly applied to agricultural industry, 
which progressively yields less (see Diminish- 
ing Returns), a law which conditions the 
whole rate of profit Where population is not 
increasing, the competition for labour causes 
a rise of wages, with the same result The 
counteragents to the tendency are therefore the 
loss of capital in commercial crises and unsound 
investments ; inventions, cheapening articles of 
common consumption, and thereby reducing 
the cost of labour ; and importation of food from 
abroad. 

It is to be observed that Professor Foxwell’s 
view that there is no absolute minimum is 
more probable than that of Mill, who under- 
estimated the force of the tradition of accumu- 
lation. Hence, Bdhm-Bawerk throws modern 
theories into three classes. The first of these, 
to which he gives the name the “ naive produc- 


tivity" theory, attributes the production ol 
interest to capital, which in the distribution 
of the product only claims that of which 
it was originally the sou roe. The second, 
which he calls tho “socialist exploitation 
theory," regards interest as tho appropriation 
of that which is due to labour, out of which 
it sprang, labour being tho sole source and 
measure of value. The third view is inter- 
mediate. While accepting the first view of 
capital as being in conjunction with nature and 
labour a source of production, it dwells upon 
the importance of exchange values in deter- 
mining the amount which can be Appropriated 
by the capitalist. While the first two theories 
confine their attention to interest as a problem 
of production, “the interest problem in its last 
resort is a problem of value" ( Boh in IU work, 
Capital and InUrert, trails, by Smart, Mac- 
millan, IS 90 ; Conclusion, p. 423). 

While Adam Smith accepted interest on an 
economic fact without endeavouring to justify it 
; on analytical grounds, he indirectly furnished a 
huus for a revival of the whole question of its 
I justification. In discussing the sources of wealth, 
Ad.un Smith, while he frequently mention* laud 
;md capital, leant to the doctrine that wealth was 
exclusively derived from labour. This position 
was borrowed from Locke, who lays down that 
labour “put the deference of value on everything” 
{Civil Government, bk. ii. ch. v. § 4 ft). Ricardo, 
like Adam Smith, without elevating the prop mt inn 
into a system, adopts the general idea. As 
to this, see Professor Marshall's note on Ricardo's 
theory of production in relation to value {Prin- 
ciplee of Economics, bk. vi. ch. vi, ). From this it 
was an easy transition to the view of the modern 
.socialists, that interest is abstracted — wron fully 
abstracted — from labour. 'Hie connecting link 
between the two views is the French economist 
Sismondi in his youveaux Principals d' Reontwii* 
Politique , first published in 1819. Sismondi 
escapes the logical conclusion of the theory by 
ascribing the right to interest to the original labour 
which forms capital. The scientific socialists, 
however, claiming to rest their teaching upon Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, regard the returns to capital, 
whether colled by the name of profit or interest, 
as a fraud upon the labourer to which hunger 
cornels him to submit. 

Of this school iltoumiON was the earliest die* 
tinguished representative in France ; in Germany, 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow and Karl Manx, Accord- 
ing to Rodbertua, interest— profit anti rent alike— 
rests on two grounds, one economic, the other legal. 
The economic ground lies in the fact that since 
the introduction of division of labour the labcwrers 
produce more than they require to sup)>ort them- 
selves in life, and so allow them to continue thel? 
labour, and thus others ore also able to live upon 
the product. The legal ground is the existence of 
private property in land and capital, aud Maw 
reproduces the same idea. In the view of the 
anti-socialist economists, these conclusion* are only 
arrived at by divorcing proposition# of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo from their context and ignor- 
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lug the fact that capital la In itself productive and 
belong* to the capitalist as the reward of abstinence 
from its expenditure. ’Vhe economists who earliest 
Insisted on the first of these characteristics of 
capital were J. U. Say ami I*ord Lauderdale, 
while N. W. Senior, formerly professor of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, is the founder of the 
abstinence theory (Capital). Eclectic economists, 
such as Uowcher, itclude both these elements. 

The A met lean economist, Mr. F. A. Walker, 
turns the point of the old Aiisiottdian and canoni- 
cal objections to interest by insisting that in 
actual tact, exemplified by cases in which no coin 
passes, as well os in theory, interest is jmid for 
the use of the objects for the acquisition of which 
credit is given or money lent. He leans to the 
modern view that in the states of society in which 
prohibitions of interest originate, there may have 
been justification for them, and they probably 
exercised some effect. These conclusions he 
applies to similar conditions in modern com- 
munities, as for instance, in extensive regions of 
the United States, where agriculture is prosperous, 
where industry has made some progress, yet where 
the community still remain* mainly non -com- 
mercial. But he agrees that in highly cron* 
morci&l countries 41 usury M laws become purely 
m techie* an*. 

Recent English economists, such os Mr. Sidg- 
wick, show the natural English tendency, exempli- 
fied in Adam Smith and Kicard to abandon dis- 
cussion of the rueUphj sical justification of inUrost, 
and accepting It a* an ultimate fact, to confine 
themwlves to analysing the economic laws by 
which its rate i* determined. 

The general conclusion* of economist* as to the 
determinant* of the rale of interest ui»y be sum- 
tnansed as follows. In civilised common 3 :e# a 
general level of “ mt” interest tends to establish 
itself, the dillensncus between rates being for the 
most part due to difference* in the risk of the 
investment. That on the whole, in sit h com- 
munities, small command leaf* interest than large 
amount* of capital owing t » the difficulties of 
collection and the irregularity of withdrawal. Of 
this savings bank* are an example. The mere 
increase of capital doe* not lower the rate of 
interost { Hume, Essay on Interest ; HicArdo, Prin- 
osUrs, ch. xxi.b which i* determined, on the analog)' 
of Ricardo** theory of rent, by the competition 
of borrowers and it* lcA*t productive employment. 
Hence, u a community increases in civilisation, 
and capital haa to be employed on less fertile lands 
and less productive investments, the return to 
capital tend* to decline ; in other words, interest 
falls. Influences which counteract this tendency 
are the acquisition by a nation of fresh land or a 
cheapening of the means of subsistence by the aboli- 
tion of protective duties ; the conversion of circulat- 
ing Into fixed capital (see Capita!,); the destruction 
of capital by war, and the emigration of capital. 

Within the limits of the Roman Catholic 
communion the principle haa constantly been 
upheld that to accept usury is sinful. This was 
laid down by Boasuet in his TraiU d* future, 
and repeated by Benedict XIV, in the encyclical 
Oft usury of 1745 intituled Vise pervenit, But 


when the era of the reformation opened up the 
whole question, the energy of the canonists was 
devoted not to fortifying the old positions, but 
to emptying the principle of ita application. 
Concessions were at first made in those directions 
in which the severity of the prohibition had 
from early times been mitigated. Rent-charges 
upon land, and their purchase and sale, had 
been canonically legal since 1425, subject to 
the charge being really attached to land or 
fixed property yielding actual returns. But in 
1452 a bull of Nicholas V. had permitted the 
inhabitants of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Sicily to enter into contracts for the payment 
of interest on loans based on personal credit 
( census personalis). Against the principle of 
this concession a reaction took place under Pius 
V,, who, by a bull Own onus in 1568, reverted 
to the old limitations. But the concession of 
Nicholas V. bad already done its work. The 
.Jesuit casuists, solicitous to adapt the church 
to con tern jiorary exigencies, discovered a number 
of reasons for disregarding the new bull. It 
required, they affirmed, to be invested with 
authority by promulgation and acceptance in 
the several countries of Europe. Others, as 
I.sguori, maintained that it only prohibited 
such loans where fraud was present Though 
Benedict XIV. lent his sanction to the con- 
demnation of the census personalis, the system 
continued to flourish even in Home itself. 
Another concession which opened the do or to 
the ruin of the w hole system was that known by 
the name of the contractus trinus (see Eck, 
Johann). This, as its name imports, was a 
combination of three contracts. The first of 
these, which laid the foundation for the others, 
was the contract of partnership in risk of profit 
or lows (socichu) which had always been allowed. 
The two subsidiary contracts were contracts of 
assurance. By tbe surrender of a part of his 
expected profit tbe capitalist could insure himself 
against loss of capital ; by the surrender of a 
further part be could insure a fixed return 
(venditio hieri inccrti pro hvero eerto ). Now 

regarded together, and as t>etween tbe same 
parties, these three contracts represented an 
advance of money at a fixed rate of interest 
As such they were before tbe 16th century 
canonically illegal, though each taken by itself, 
where the parties were different, was legal even 
though in respect of the same transaction. Con- 
venience suggested that all these contracts should 
be made between the same parties, and commerce 
naturally adopted this plan. As usual in the 
history of interest, it remained for the theologians 
to find a justification for the fait accompli. 
This was accomplished by Eck and Major early 
in the 16th century. But, as in the esse of 
the census personalis, so in this, the Catholic 
reaction at first, by the bull Ikkslcbilcs of Sixtus 
V, in 1583, condemned the contractus trinus 
as usurious and illegal. The new school of 
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casuists, on the other hand, took up the position 
that the oondenwiation only applied to cases 
where usurious practice was potent Finally, as 
in the census personalis, commercial convenience 
smothered the protests of doctrine. 

In short, by the 17th century the condemna- 
tion of usury had been gradually extruded till 
it had no application outside loans pure and 
simple. And even in this sphere the concession 
which had then firmly established itself of 
allowing the Lucrum Cessans ami Damnum 
Emergens to be calculated beforehand at a 
fixed rate per cent, left little more than a more 
husk of doctrine. The question came up for 
review before the Roman curia in 1740. The 
city of Verona raised a loan at 4 per cent, and 
justified its proceeding by a discourse published 
by an eminent lawyer, Scipio Maffei. The 
pope, Benedict XIV,, issued a special commission 
to cardinals, prelates, and theologians, to restate 
the doctrine of usury according to the most 
recent view. Of this commission the outcome 
was the encyclical Vix pervenit issued in 1745. 
The old doctrine was reaffirmed, and returns of 
Interest upon loans condemned, except in cases 
where the claim to interest rested upon some 
other title than merely that of money lent, or 
could be justified by the conformity of the 
contract to one of those forms recognised by 
the church as legitimate. But the discussion 
by theologians was not silenced. At last in 
1822 an event happened which again compelled 
the Roman curia to deal with the subject practi- 
cally. A female penitent at Lyons was refused 
absolution for receiving legal interest from 
invested property. She appealed to Rome, and 
the holy office decided against the confessor, 
provided the penitent expressed willingness to 
submit to the judgment of the church. But 
no formal decision on such cases followed, and 
in 1838 a general notice was issued to coufesaors 
no longer to importune penitents on account of 
being in receipt of interest For all practical 
purposes the doctrine, while it remains intact, 
has ceased to exist 

[Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens. — <3 rote’s 
History of Greece. — Mommsen's History of Rome, 

2 volt., London, 1888, 1875. — W. A. Hauler’s 
Roman Lav, London, 1885. As to the prohibi- 
tion of interest by (he canon Uw, and its peculiar 
influence in the development of the Law Mer- 
chant, see Endemann, Handbuch des Handels- 
rechis, l pp. 13*14, 19-20. — Goldschmidt Universal 
yeschichte des Handderechts , pp, 137*172. For 
the scholastic doctrine, Endemann 1 * Sludiet u For 
the revolt against scholasticism. Child's New IHs- 
cmrm if Trade {2590}.— -Locke's Essay on Civil 
Government — Hnroe's Essay on Interest -—Turgot’s 
Lee Frits d> Argent — Bentbam's Defence of Usury, 
Works, vo L ill. Edinburgh, 1843. For the new 
socialist doctrine, Rodbertus, Socialdkonomische 
Aneichten, Jena, 1882. — Btfhm-Rawerk on Capital 
and Interest (translated by Smart), London, 1 890. 
On the rate oi interest, see J. 8. Mill's Political 


Economy, bk. iv. cb. iv.— Professor Foxwell la 
JottrtuU if Institute of Bankers, vli. (1888). — Von 
Wioser, National Value, edited by W. Smart, 1892. 
— Distinction from discount, Supiuo, Sagyio de Is 
Samto ( 1 892). All books on the general principles 
of political economy treat of the subject, ] j, a. L. 

INTERLOPERS were persons who, not 
being members of the companies chartered by 
the crown, nor having a license from them, 
traded on their own account to the countries 
to which the com}»aiiies had the sole trade. 
Throughout their existence, the cx>m}>aiaea 
suffered much from the competition of these 
outsiders. The relations twtween them there- 
fore have an important bearing on economic 
development, particularly on the growth of 
free trade. It would be imixwsible here to 
give a full account of those relations during 
the latter half of the 18th and 17th century. 
But a few instances from the history of the 
trading companies, and a summary of the 
arguments for and against the claims of the 
outsiders, will show the nature of the questions 
at issue. Iu 1604, the 44 free traders" nearly 
succeeded in breaking up the monoj»oly of the 
companies, especially the Merchant Adventurer's 
and the Russia Com fan V. Two bills directed 
mainly against these associations— (1) “for 
all merchants to have free liberty of trade into 
all countries " ; (2) 41 for enlargement of trade 
for his majesty's subjec ts into foreign countries," 
passed the Commons ** with great consent and 
applause of the House (as being for the 
exceeding benefit of all the land), scarce forty 
voices dissenting," but they were rejected by 
the Lords. Complaints of the monopoly of the 
Merchant Adventurers were again made to the 
House of Commons by the merchants and 
clothiers of Exeter and other parts of the west 
of England in 1638, 1643, and 1845. The 
ordinance of 1643, regulating the company, 
appears to have been a concession to the 
outsiders, and under the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate there appears to have been a 
movement of opinion in their favour. A 
committee for trade, appointed by the common 
council of London, reported to the council for 
trade in 1851, that they found the Staplers 
* ‘ unnecessary and disadvantageous,” and the 
discussions in the council in 1058 show strong 
opposition to the claims of the Merchant 
Adventurers. Interlopers were a source o! 
difficulty to the Russia Company throughout 
its career, and important concessions were 
made to them in 1654. Similar difficulties 
were experienced by the Levant or Turkxy 
C ompany (q.v.), the Eastland Company, and 
the East India Company. The history of the 
last • mentioned company supplies several 
important cases. In 1604, James I. granted 
to Sir Edward Michelbome and his associate! 
a license “ to discover the countries of Gathala, 
China, Japan, Corea, and Cantbaia, and the 
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W*nda and countries thereto adjoining, and to 
trade with the people there, notwithstanding any 
grant or charter to the contrary. ” M iohel borne 
greatly injured the East India Company, but in 
1607 they decided to drop their suit against 
him in the Admiralty. In 1637, Charles I. 
granted a license to Sir William Courten and 
others, to trade to Goa, Malabar, and China ; 
his association, or the Assada Merchants, as 
they were called, competed with the East India 
Company for many years. In 1660-61, on 
the recommendation of the council of state, a 
union was effected between the company, the 
Assada Merchants, and a third body, the 
Merchant Adventurers, trading to the Indies, 
which became the basis of a united joint stock. 
But three years later, the last two petitioned 
the council of state for an open trade. The 
interlojajrs achieved a temporary success, and 
for three years the comjany, the Aasada 
Merchants, and the Merchant Adventurers, as 
well as numerous private traders, competed 
with each other, with the result that the East 
India trade was completely disorganised, and 
Cromwell was forced to renew the charter of 
the company. The leading case on the claims 
of the companies against the interlopers is 
The East India Company v. Sandy $ (1684). 
It was argued at great length before Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies, Holloway and Waloot, 
by Holt (afterwards lord chief justice), Finch 
(afterwards Earl of Nottingham), and Sawyer, 
for the plaintiff ; and Treby (afterwards lord 
chief justice), Pollexfrm (afterwards lord chief 
justice), and 'Williams for the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plain tiff, and 
Sand vs’ skip and goods were confiscated. 

It will now he convenient to summarise the 
arguments for and against the interlopers. 
There were two distinct questions at issue : 
L Did the creation of such companies as have 
been noticed fall within the limits of the royal 
prerogative? 2. Could they, under cover of 
their charters, pretend to an exclusive trade ! 
On the float, opinion was by no means 
unanimous, some people contending that 
parliament alone could impose the restrictions 
on trade which the very existence of a company 
involved. Additional force was given to this 
argument, when the companies made the royal 
grant the pretext for excluding all others from 
the trade. The outsiders answered the second 
question in the negative. It was con tended 
that the king could create corporations for 
carrying on a trade, but he could not restrain 
others from exercising that trade ; such restraint 
was restraint of a common right ; it appropriated 
to one or a few what others might lawfully 
use before the grant was made. A charter 
conferring each exclusive privileges was there* 
fore void. The East India Company, which 
waft a joint-stock company, came, it was said, 
within the provisos of the statute of monopolies, 


at any rate, after the expiration of their first 
charter, though the same objection could not 
perhaps be urged against the regulated 
companies. Many statutes were quoted in 
defence of the claim for free trade ; on more 
general grounds it was held that the right to 
trade was “a right, natural and human,” 
and a charter against natural and civil right 
was void. On the other hand, a distinction 
was drawn between inland and foreign trade, 
and it was maintained that by common law 
subjects had no absolute right to pursue the 
latter, which presupposed treaties or leagues of 
amity concluded by the king of England with 
foreign powers ; that no statute had ever 
given a general liberty of trade to Englishmen 
to or with all nations, and that the special 
statutes dealing with particular nations or 
particular rommodities were not declaratory, 
but introduced a new law. The distinction 
between joint stock and regulated companies 
was held to be of no weight, because it did not 
touch the question of right, whether a company 
could or could not have a grant of an exclusive 
trade. On the ground of expediency, the case 
for the companies against the interlopers was 
strong. The men to whom the first charters 
had been granted were frequently the fust 
discoverers of the trade, and it seemed only 
fair that they should enjoy a monopoly to 
reimburse them for their outlay. Their 
position was analogous to that of the patentee 
of a new invention, whose claim to a monopoly 
for a limited period was universally conceded. 
The companies also were put to great expense 
for the maintenance of official establishments 
and factories, for negotiating treaties, for costly 
presents, and for other objects. It was unfair 
that interlopers should step in and reap the 
fruits of their enterprise, without undertaking 
any of their arduous and expensive duties. 
They would naturally be able to undersell the 
companies in the home markets, and the trade 
would ultimately be destroyed. It was also 
maintained that experience was in favour of 
the company organisation, for the trade could 
not be carried on successfully by any other 
means. To those arguments the interlopers 
had an effective reply. Considerations of 
exj*ediency did not effect the right to au 
exclusive trade, and it was that which they 
called in question. To urge expediency in 
defence of the companies was to set up 
oouvenienoe, or the pretence of convenience, 
against law ; and such an argument might be 
as effectively used against the companies as in 
their favour. It might, for example, be urged 
by the Assada Merchants, as a reason for 
suppressing the East India Company. There 
was no objection to the grant of a monopoly 
for fourteen years to the first discoverers of a 
trade, but it should then determine. Besidee, 
most of the trades monopolised by thf 
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companies had been carried on by private 
traders, or associations of private traders, 
before the grant of exclusive charters. Those 
who claimed liberty of trade were willing to 
bear their full proportion of necessary charges, 
nor did they wish to dissolve any company. 
Ol the contrary, a joint stock was, as a rule, 
necessary for distant trades. They merely 
claimed that people should be free to form 
companies or not, as the conditions of the trade 
should determine, and that no one company 
should enjoy a monopoly (see Adventitious, 
Merchants ; Companies). w. a. s. h. 

INTERNAL CUSTOMS AND TOLLS. It 
has sometimes been asserted of taxes that they 
supply nations with more causes of grief than of 
well-being. Whether this sweeping assertion is 
generally true or not, it is certainly confirmed 
by experience in respect to internal tolls and 
customs. France, the earliest unified of western 
continental powers, affords us a striking example 
of their mischievous operation, which may serve 
as an illustration of the inconvenience and in- 
jury they cause to the trade of a country. 

As appears by one of their names, droit de. 
haul passage, French customs are, during the 
feudal ages, difficult to separate from tolls pro{>er. 
From 1360 they were called imposition or traits 
forainc, and as the provinces had preserved their 
own special constitutions, several of them, such 
as Picardy, Artois, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, 
Auvergne, Languedoc, etc., successively adopted 
them, the duties being collected by a body of I 
officials called masters of the ports , but with i 
various tariffs and under different names — tablier I 
at La Rochelle, privtti in Nantes, comptable et 
oonvoi in Bordeaux, co&tumc de Bayonne , tr/pas 
de la Loire , traite famine in Anjou, etc. The 
most vexatious of these customs were those of 
Lyons and Valence (formerly of Vienne), which 
commanded the passage of the Rh6ne, and 
through which all goods, whether foreign or 
home-made, on their way to or from southern 
France, were compulsorily and unmercifully 
obliged to pass. The former amounted to f> 
per cent, the latter to 3 per cent, and Forbonnais 
mentions four cases in which it had to be paid 
twice ; not including the tolls levied by private 
individuals, he reckons that thirteen different 
duties were exacted between Lyons and Arles, 
a distance of 150 miles (IUcMrches rnr Us 
Finances delaFranee , L pp. 358, 359). The same 
author quotes the bitter complaints made against 
the customs of Valence by a deputy of Lyons 
at the states of Dauphine in 1600: “These 
customs are a rock and a cause of shipwreck. 
They are hatched and grow like crocodiles. . . . 
The terrified merchants fly from this passage as 
If it were a cut-throat place (tin cmipe^gorge) 

• . . and if o&nght, only reoover their liberty 
when the officers have rummaged their bales to 
the bottom and their purses also *’ (Becker ches, 
l pp. 40, 41)* The eloquence of the worthy 


member for Lyons was lost, for these custom* 
continued until 1790. 

On the Loire, where Forbonuais enumerate* 
2S tolls, the oppression was quite as vexatious, 
and Louis XIV., under the direction of Colbert, 
uses in the preamble of the edict of 1664 
language quite as strong as had been heard 
sixty years before in the states of Dauphine. 
“We have ascertained,” are the royal words, 
“ that under different names such a diversity of 
those [duties and tolls ] have been set up that 
we have been filled with astonishment at the 
institution of so many levies and impositions, 
sufficient to disgust our subjects from continu- 
ing their trade. . . . The merchants cannot 
possibly have a sufficient knowledge of them, still 
less their factors and carriers, who are constrained 
to rely on the good faith of the managing clerks, 
often doubtful*' (P. Clement, Colberts Letters 
aiul Instructions , vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 787 796). 

In this edict, Colbert endeavoured to alleviate 
and unify the chaotic system bequeathed by 
past ages, but the Pays d' Flats, who in contrast 
with the Pays d* Election enjoyed the privilege 
of voting and assessing their taxes, steadfastly 
resisted ; the minister was obliged to submit, 
and France had to be divided into three regions. 

1st. Twelve provinces, mostly round Paris 
and between t he Somme and the Loire, in which 
the internal customs were abolished ; they were 
called Its cinq Grosses Ferrnes on account of the 
system of farming their taxes (see Farming of 
Taxes). 

2nd. The so - called provinces Urangkrei 
(Brifcanny, Auvergne, southern France, the 
Francke Comte, and Flanders), which main- 
tained their interior lines of customs. 

3rd. The provinces traiUescommejmysUranger 
(considered as foreign) Alsace, Ijorraine, Toul, 
Metz, Verdun, and the seaports Marseilles, 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Lorient, which enjoyed 
the envied privileges of being free j>orta. 

The enlightened views of Colbert thus only 
became law in the central parts of the kingdom ; 
everywhere else he met with a stubWrn resist- 
ance prompted by a perhaps justified fear of 
royal encroachments, by local jealousies, and 
also by surviving notions on the means of 
securing plenty, which had been dominant in 
the middle ages. 

The system of tolls proper (lonlieuz and plages) 
on travellers and goods by land or by water 
covered with an inextricable net the whole of 
the kingdom, Imposed by force and under 
the penalty of confiscation by nobles (rouage or 
rotaticum , cauciage and carragium on carts, pul* 
verage on flocks of sheep, pontage or pontatievm 
on bridges, rivage or ripaticum and mulaticum 
on barges and their cargoes, etc*), and by town- 
ships (carragium, portage, and barrage), they 
were an object of unceasing complaint* Several 
ordinances of Louis IX., Charles VII., Louis XL 
and Francis I. attempted to put limits to then* 
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extortionate demands: new ptages were pro- 
hibited and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must be sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinance of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to keep 
the roads in repair, and another of 1663 declared 
that tolls might only bo collected under author- 
ity of the king. The Assemble de Commerce, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XIV., petitioned 
for the suppression under comj>enBation of all 
private tolls, and about 1200 were suppressed 
in 1724, but thousands of them still survived 
on the eve of the French revolution. “A 
barge laden with wine from Languedoc, sailing 
up the lthOne and proceeding to Paris by canals 
and the Loire, has to i»y from thirty -live to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of the 
tolls on the RhOne and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen different places . . . which 
makes the journey a fortnight longer than if 
all were paid at once in one same bureau ” (from 
MS. in the ArcJUivs Nationales quoted by Taine 
— Ancien Regime, p. 471). In his Finances de 
t Ancien JUgime (i 473), M. Stounn relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police sent on 
an official mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it in jwrson to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Koanne to Melon, about 
240 miles, he had to j>ay 16 jtfages snjneuriaux , 
7 octrois , without reimbursement on leaving 
the place, and the customs duty according to 
the tariff of the Cinq (Crosses Fennes already 
mentioned. The honest commissary in despair 
did not proceed farther than Melon. Well 
might Keeker exclaim in his Administration das 
Finances: “These laws are so confused that 
scarcely one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely M (p. 478). 
He introduced a bill for the abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the AssembUe das Not' 
ables in 1737, but this reform was only voted 
in 1790 by the national assembly considering 
that “ these divers duties had made the differ- 
ent parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, the restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
although what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under the name of Ocrnoi 
(q.v. ). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
corvdes inspired ‘‘by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous fire turned out to be totally want- 
ing, the directory, in 1797, sot up turnpikes 
(barrteres) on the highways : the tariff for a 
four-wheeled cart with two horses amounted to 
80 centimes (8d.) and to 1*20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-carriages, per 15 miles. But this 
imitation of the English turnpikes was not 
successful, and in 1800 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudin (q.v.), had to give it up and 
to confess that “it excited frequent brawls, 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 of francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
(Notice sur Us Finances). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience contradicts Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance of 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch. L). Moreover, on 
the roads, the expense of the collections of the 
turnpike dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
proceeds. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect them at the sluices, 
where barges and lighters are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
the levying of tolls by companies or corpora- 
tions who have executed public works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be conceded 
by a special law. The prevailing feeling looks 
on the construction and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue ; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some unavailing 
attempts to cause the French parliament to 
reconsider the question. A tax of 10 jwreent 
on travellers’ fares in public vehicles has ex- 
isted since 1797 ; similar taxes are laid on fares 
and freight by rail, but these receipts have no 
specific allocation to the repair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of the state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where the system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence ; the 
petty princes and sovereigns persisted, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog- 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes the 
different provinces of one particular state 
were fenced round with tolls, for instance in 
Prussia, where the Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620- 1688) having introduced a 
system of excise varying from province to 
province, compensatory excise -duties ( Ergdm - 
ungsaccisc) had to be paid on the passage 
from one province into another. After the 
peace of 1815, Prussia initiated the move- 
ment of reform of German internal customs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
Zollvehein (q. t?,) and of internal tolls on the 
transport of goods and travellers. On the 
Oder about thirty provincial tolls were 
suppressed, numerous communal and private 
tolls were redeemed, and on canals the dues 
were henceforward calculated on the camcity 
of the barges and lighters, without baring any 
longer regard to the nature of their cargoes. 
The same policy of simplification was from 1838 
applied to roads and highways ; still down to 
1867 such dues as lytaster-, Briicken-, Damm 
Fahr - gelder (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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age tolls) were levied, besides the Chaitssiegeld, 
which was only abolished in 1874. (Article 
Binnenz6lle in Conrad's Handwtirterhnch der 
Staatsrcisscnscha f ten , Jena, 1889*1890). In 
southern Germany their suppression had taken 
place earlier: Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. 1828, 
Baden, 1881. [See OcTEor, vol. iii. and App.] 

[For Germany, see iltillmann, Deutsche Finanz- 
gesch. des Mittelalters, 18Q5.-— Falke, OescJu des 
dcutschen Zolluxsens, 1869 ; and Roscher, Gesch. 
der Fat Oek. } p. 950. For France, besides the 
already-mentioned works, the articles “ Bouanes/’ 
“Droits,” “ Peages,” in the Encyclopedia MUho- 
dique. — Renauldon, Traiti historique et pratique 
des droits seigneuriaux (Paris, 1765). — Moreau 
de Beaumont, Mfmoires sur les Impositions de 
la France (1785). — Clamageran, Histoire de 
VImpdt en France (1867-76). — Vignon, Etudes 
historiques surl' A dm in istralion des Voice Publiqucs 
e% France avant 1790 (Paris, 1862), and the 
articles “Canaux de Navigation,” “Douane,” 
“Peoge/* “Routes et Chemius,” and “Voies de 
Communication” in Guillnumin’s (old) Diction * 
noire d' Economic Politique.) R. ca. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. In the United States 
this term is applied to federal taxes imposed 
upon domestic manufactures, trade, or income. 
It does not include revenue derived from sales 
of public lands, postal revenues, or patent fees. 
Internal revenue duties hare been imi>os«i 
at three different periods: 1791-1802; 1813- 
1817 ; and 1862 until the present time (1893). 
During the first period taxes were levied uj>ou 
distilled spirits (1791), carriages, licenses for 
retailing wines and liquors, snuff, refining sugar, 
auction sales (1 794), stamped j*apers (1 797), and 
a direct tax of $2,000,000 (£400,000) (1798). 
The first of these duties was very unpopular in 
oert&m sections of the country, not only on 
account of the special burdens which were 
imposed upou farmers, who were the distillers 
of the period, but also because it was regarded 
as a British tax, hostile to American freedom. 
Opposition gave rise to the whisky rebellion in j 
the western part of Pennsylvania. The re- | 
publican party under the leadership of Jefferson j 
Was pledged to the repeal of the existing in- j 
tonal revenue duties ; and with their succeeding 
to power, this was done in 1 802. The necessities 
of war revived these taxes in the second period, 
and a similar reason occasioned their imposition 
at the beginning of the civil war. In the last 
period they weresweeping in their embrace ; and, 
owing to Hie urgency of the times arid general 
ignorance of the incidence of such taxes, there 
was frequent change and no system. The first 
of these measures was the act of July 1, 1862, 
which imposed specific and ad valorem duties 
upon manufactures, licenses upon occupations, 
a general income tax, and a tax npon gross 
receipts of transportation companies. The 
system was further extended by the act of June 
$0, 1864 ; and it was estimated by Mr. David 


A. Wells that between eight and fifteen per cent 
of the value of the finished product was collected 
by the treasury department. So productive 
indeed were these taxes that from 1864 until 
1868 they exceeded the customs revenues. With 
the close of the war many of the internal revenue 
duties were reduced or repealed, until taxes 
were imposed only upon the manufacture and 
selling of distilled liquors, fermented liquors, 
tobacco and cigars, and oleomargarine. 

During the first period, 1792*1801, the 
internal revenue duties varied from 5 to 9 per 
cent of the net ordinary receipts ; in the second 
period, they constituted about 18 per cent ; 
and since 1862 they have been one of the 
principal props of financial support, furnishing 
in recent years about 40 per cent of the net 
receipts. As the country has becomo accustomed 
to the taxes, and they are favourably regarded 
by many as desirable sumptuary regulations, 
they may remain tor the present (see Finances, 
United States). 

[For the early period we H. C. Adams, “Taxation 
in the U.S. 1789-1816,” in Johns Hopkins Stud- 
ies, vol. ii. ; ami for the period of the civil war, 
Reports of the Special Commissioner of Revenue 
i D. A. Wells) for the years 1866-68 ; also Annua] 
Reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(published without Tables in the Finance Report*),) 

I>. R. D. 

INTERNATIONAL See Internationa!. 
Working Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. The idea 
of having one and the same measure of values 
for all civilised nations received a strong impetus 
from the great exhibition in London of 1851. 
The difficulty then experienced in com paring 
the prices of similar exhibits from different 
countries ami the values of the exhibits of one 
country as against those of another, led to the 
discussion of the possibility of establishing an 
international standard ; the question came up at 
various meetings of the international statistical 
congress. In December 1865 France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland made the convention by 
which the currency of the Latin Union wa« 
established. In 1867 the conference at the 
Paris exhibition invited wider consideration 
of the idea thus adopted. Two delegates from 
Great Britain attended this conference, which 
recommended that a uniform gold standard be 
adopted by civilised countries with coins of ^ 
fineness; and that the gold coins thereafter struck 
by countries the parties to the convention should 
be multiples of five francs. About the earns 
time several countries had been making some 
move in the direction of assimilating their 
coinage to that of their neighbours. 

The royal commission of 1868, which arose 
out of the Paris conference, marks for Great 
Britain the most important epoch in the history 
of the idea. That commission examined some 
of the leading economic thinkers of tbs day, 
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ttuch as Bag e hot, Jkvonr, and Newmarch, of 
whom the latter was almoHt alone in being very 
lukewarm about the matter ; the principle of 
an international coinage was warmly espoused 
by several witnesses. The commission summed 
up the evideuoe as tending to show — 

1. That time would be saved to all traders 
in calculations and comparing foreign price- 
lists. 

2. That small traders would be relieved 
from a disadvantage which at present they 
suffered in their inability to keep a stall con- 
versant with foreign price-lists, etc. 

3. That commercial travellers would be 
much aided in pushing their wares. 

But the commission very rightly pointed 
out that these advantages, even if not exagger- 
ated, would only be obtained by complete 
uniformity of weights and measures as well as 
coin*. As regards coins it stated the absolute 
necessity of some sort of international mints so 
as to assure each country that the international 
ooins did corres{N>nd in intrinsic value with 
their denomination ; it pointed out the necessity 
of a uniform charge for mintage ; And after 
discussing the various possibilities as to the 
clioioe ofa coin for a common standard, concluded 
that a measure which would cause so much 
disturbance of existing contracts, and was after 
all only a partial measure, could not be lightly 
entered into ; and they reported distinctly 
against any suggestion that Great Britain should 
merely adopt a gold coin of tho value of 25 
francs instead of the sovereign. 

Here the matter rested so far as Great Britain 
was concerned for thirteen years. But the 
conference of 1807 is thought to have borne 
fruit in the adoption of a gold standard by 
Germany in 1871, and the alteration of other 
national currencies. When in 1882 delegates 
on behalf of the British Indian and imperial 
governments attended another conference at 
Paris upon the question, the idea had taken a 
new turn ; in 1867 tho general opinion of the 
parties who met in conference had favoured a 
tingle gold standard ; now the United States, 
as wall as some other countries, had declared 
for a double standard. The possibility of 
agreement on an international currency was 
farther off than ever. 

The system generally supported by advocates 
of change as the boat to be adopted is a decimal 
system (sec Decimal System), and to some 
extent the movement in favour of an inter- 
national measure of value became mixed up 
with the movement in favour of international 
weights and measures. Even if the principle 
of the decimal system be admitted, we have still 
to face the difficulty of electing between the 
two chief decimal systems of the world — those 
of the United States and of the Latin Union. 
And there is at least a question whether the 
mm theoretic convenience of the decimal system 


should weigh against other considerations, e.g. 
that of keeping in currency the most generally 
known coin of the world. The Commission of 
1868 on that ground suggested that the sovereign 
was best adapted for an international standard 
— but they did not consider whether it should 
be redivided on a decimal system ; this is of 
course a matter of pure convention. 

The general objections to a change which 
falls with different weight on different countries 
are chiefly (1) the necessity of revising all 
contracts ; (2) the expense attendant on re- 
coinage. They will be found w T ell stated in 
the late Mr. Newmarch’s evidence before the 
commission of 1868. We are assuming that 
subsidiary coins will follow the standard, and 
that thus one class of difficulties will disapjiear. 

There is, however, one important point 
touched on by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Coschen 
in his evidence before the same commission — 
viz. whether making a “coin** a universal 
measure will not be to substitute a token for 
the commodity known as gold. 

The idea of an international coinage is not 
irojiossible, though at present impracticable. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries the Spanish 
dollar and Portuguese Johannes became for all 
practical purposes international coins, and at 
tho present time the English sovereign comes 
almost as near to that ideal as the Spanish 
dollar did. 

[The publications of the International Associa- 
tion for obtaining a uniform decimal system, etc., 
etc., especially a Concise Xarrative by Leone Levi, 
1867. — The report of the Royal Commission of 
1868 in P. P. of 1868, vol. xxvii. — The reports 
of the delegates to the International Monetary 
Conference 1882 in P. P. of 1882, vol. liii.] 

C. A. H. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 

I. Introduction, p. 441. II. Tim Laws op Peace, p. 442; 
1 . Independence, p. 442 ; 2. Property, p. 442 ; 8. Jurisdic- 
tion,!). *42; 4. Equality, p. 443; 5. Diplomacy, p. 443. 
III. The Laws of War, p.443; 1. Preliminary Points, 
p. 443 ; 2. Eueuiy Persona, p. 444 ; 8. Enemy Property 
on lAn<i, p. 444 ; 4. Enemy Property at 8ea, p. 444 ; 5. 
Agents and Instruments of Warfare, p. 444. IV. The 
Law of Neutrality, p. 444; 1. The Nature of Neu- 
trality, p. 444 : 2. Rights and Obligations as between 
Belligerentand Neutral States, p. 443 ; 8. Ordinary Mari- 
time Capture, p. 443; 4. Contraband Trade, p.445; 5. 
Blockade, p. 443 ; 6. Unneutral Service, p. 446. 

I. Introduction. — International Law may 
be defined as the rules which determine the 
conduct of the general body of civilised slates in 
their dealings with one another. Some writers 
regard it as deduced from principles of natural 
justice implanted by the Creator in the human 
breast (Vat tel, Wheaton, Hautefeuille), while 
others look upon it as a body of precepts drawn 
from the practice of states, and resting for their 
validity upon express or tacit consent (Hall, 
Stephen). The latter view is in accord with 
the facta of history. Modern international 
law is derived from usage, some of it extending 
back to remote antiquity, but most being the 
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growth of the last three centuries. Rules have 
been adopted partly because they were con- 
venient and partly because they were deemed 
just and merciful. The law of nations is ulti- 
mately shaped by the public opinion of the 
civilised world. 

II. The Laws of Peace. 1 . Independence . — 
Every fully sovereign state possesses the right 
of managing all its affairs without interference 
from other states. This is called the right of 
independence. It is conditioned by an obliga- 
tion to respect the corresponding rights of other 
members of the family of nations. Mutual 
intercourse is as impossible among states without 
mutual concession as it is among individuals. 
Political communities, like Indian vassal 
states, which are not allowed entire freedom 
of action in external affairs, cannot be regarded 
as fully sovereign and independent ; but a state 
which submits temporarily to restrictions im- 
posed by treaty is not held to have forfeited 
thereby its title to independence. Intervention 
takes place when a state interferes by force or 
threat of force in the internal at fairs of another 
state, or in questions arising between two or 
more states. Such action trenches upx>n inde- 
pendence, and is therefore to be looked upon 
with grave suspicion. Each case must be judged 
on its owm merits. Publicists differ widely as 
to what are lawful grounds of intervention. It 
is best to restrict intervention to cases where 
the duty of self-preservation overrides the obliga- 
tion of respiting a neighbour's freedom of action. 
Undoubtedly a state may intervene to ward off 
a direct and pressing danger to its own safety or 
its highest national interests. 

2. Property . — Modern international law as- 
sumes that sovereignty is territorial (Maine, 
Ancient Law, ch. iv.). States possess arsenals, 
museums, hospitals, munitions of war and 
similar objects ; but their territorial possessions 
are by far the more important Their dominion 
extends not only over the land within their 
boundaries and all the rivers and lakes enclosed 
therein, but also over the sea to the distance of 
three miles from low- water mark along their 
shores, and over the narrow bays aud gulfs 
indenting their coast The best rule with regard 
to inlets is that, if the line drawn from headland 
to headland across the entrance is less than ten 
miles in length, they are territorial waters, if 
more, they are a p»rt of the open sea. In the 
former case the marine league is measured from 
the imaginary line across the opening, in the 
latter from the shore around the bay. The 
ten-mile rule has not, however, been adopted 
universally in practice, like the thTee-mi!e limit 
The open ocean is free from territorial dominion. 
Its use is common to all, and none have exclu- 
sive rights within it The old claims to dominion 
over large portions of it have become obsolete, 
the last relic of them having disappeared when 
the arbitrators of Paris decided, in 1893, against 


the claim of the United States to exercise juris 
diction in Behring Soa for the purpose of 
preventing vessels of other nations from catch- 
ing seals therein. There is a right of innocent 
passage through natural territorial waters when 
the channel connecting two portions of the high 
seas runs through them. All vessels at peace 
with the territorial p>ovvcr possess it ; and it has 
been secured as regards the artificial channel 
of the Suez Canal by the convention of 1888, 
which neutralised that water-way. Fisheries 
in territorial waters are reserved for subjects of 
the local sovereign ; fisheries in the high seas 
are opxm to all. But these simple rules are 
often modified by treaty stipulations. If a 
river flows through more countries than one, 
it is now the custom for them to giant recip- 
rocal rights of navigation. If a river flows 
between two countries, the territory of each 
extends to au imaginary line drawu along the 
middle channel (Thai wry). 

3. Jurisdiction. — Jurisdiction is in the main 
territorial ; but states have a personal jurisdic- 
tion over their own subjects wherever they 
may be, though it cannot be enforced if the 
territorial jurisdiction of any other pK>wer con- 
flicts with it. Each state exerciser authority 
over all persons aud things within its territory, 
with some few exceptions. educations of juris- 
diction assume an international as]iect when twe 
states pmt forth conflicting claims with regard 
to the same individual. Thus a person born in 
one country and naturalised in another, may 
be regarded by each as its citizen ; and, if he 
returns to the country of his birth, it may 
piossibly deal with him in a way that causes 
the country of his naturalisation to interfere 
for his protection. England in 1870 recog- 
nised the naturalisation of her subjects abroad 
as depriving them of their British citizenship ; 
and, with regard to her naturalised subjects, 
she protects them abroad except in the country 
of their birth, but there she will not interfete 
on their behalf unless by its law they have 
ceased to be its subjects. This rule avoids 
all trouble ; but countries which, like the 
United States, claim to protect their natural- 
ised subjects wherever they may lie, meet 
with constant difficulties in the matter of 
compulsory military service. Latterly these 
have been avoided by treaty stipulations where- 
by the obligation is not to be enforced unless 
the person concerned had actually cotnc under 
it before he left his native land. Citizens of 
one country domiciled in another must jmy all 
state and local dues, but they cannot be com- 
pelled to serve in the army. Real proj»erty if 
for all purposes under the local law ; but if 
personal property is situated in one ocrantry and 
its owner is domiciled in another, the Usx domi* 
cUii (see Domicil) prevails with regard to it 
A state's jurisdiction extends to all ships, except 
foreign men-of-war, in its territorial waters, to 
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*11 its own ships on the high seas, and to all 
pirates seized by its vessels. Some states follow 
France in declining to exercise authority over 
foreign merchantmen in their ports, when only 
the interior order ami discipline of the ship are 
concerned. In such cases the law of the country 
to which the ship belongs is applied. Foreign 
sovereigns visiting a country in an official 
capacity, and the resident diplomatic agents 
of foreign powers, are exceptions to the rule 
that a state's jurisdiction extends to all persons 
and things within its territory. Their persons 
and property are inviolable. They are exempt 
from ordinary legal processes, and even in cases 
of grave misbehaviour all that can be done is to 
escort them out of the country. I And forces 
of foreign states may not enter the territory 
without permission ; but when in it they are 
under the authority of their own officers. 
Foreign ships of war enter friendly porta with- 
out »]»ecial jierniiasion. While there they arc 
exempt from the local jurisdiction in most 
matters, but are bound to observe port and health 
regulations, and also neutrality regulations 
should their country be a belligerent. They 
may give asylum in extreme cases to jiolitical 
refugees and fugitive slaves, but not to ordinary 
criminals. The local authorities have no right 
to effect art-cabs on l>oard. Western states have 
obtained by treaty for their subjects in oriental 
countries under native rule exemption from the 
local jurisdiction, and subjection instead to con- 
sular courts of their own nationality or mixed 
tribunals. Most civilised {towers are now bound 
by extradition treaties to surrender to one 
another criminals, who, having committed a 
grave ol!Vnc«* in the territory of one state, suc- 
ceed in escaping to another. Political offenders 
are usually excepted from these stipulations. 

4, Pqualiitj . — The doctrine of equality means 
that the right* and obligations of each in- 
dependent stale are the same, not that all are 
equal in influence. Since outward forms are 
the signs of equality or the reverse, the rules of 
etiquette between states are treated of under 
this head. Some of them regulate precedence 
at court ceremonials, others are concerned with 
diplomatic rank and the order of the signatures 
to international documents, while a third class 
deal with salutes by foreign war-vessels visiting 
a ]*>rt and salutes lie tween vessels at sea. 

5. Diplomacy . — Diplomatic intercourse is now 
carried on by means of agents accredited by 
each state to its neighbours, and permanently 
resident at their capitals. These agents are 
divided into four classes: (1) ambassadors, 
and papal legates or nuncios ; (2) envoys and 
ministers plenipotentiary accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (3) ministers resident accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (4) charges d’affaires accredited to 
ministers of foreign affairs. The classes rank 
In the order given ; but within each class pre- 
cedence is determined by length of residence at 


the court to which its members are accredited. 

A state may refuse to receive a given individual 
as the diplomatic agent of another state if he is 
one of its own subjects, or personally obnoxious 
to its sovereign, or openly hostile to it or its 
institutions ; and it may ask for the recall of a 
diplomatic agent, and even dismiss him, if in 
its opinion he has seriously misconducted him- 
self. Such rejections are consistent with 
friendliness between the powers concerned, but a 
refusal to continue diplomatic intercourse at all 
is a sign of rupture and generally the prelude 
of w r ar. Diplomatic ministers possess large 
immunities. In all matters governed by the 
lex domicilii their residence abroad is held to 
be a residence in their own country. Their 
persons are inviolable. They are free from legal 
processes. Their official residence may not be 
entered, except in extreme cases, by the local 
authorities, nor may their papers be seized. 
The members of their suite who are in the 
diplomatic service are free in most matters from 
the local jurisdiction ; and their wives and 
children, and even their servants, share their 
immunities to a considerable, though not very 
precisely determined, degree. 

111. TllE Laws of War. 1. Preliminary 
Points . — War is a contest carried on by public 
force between states, or between states and com- 
munities having, w ith regard to the contest, the 
rights of states. Private wars have been abol- 
ished in civilised countries. All w T ars are now 
public, in that they are carried on by govern- 
mental authority. There are various ways of 
obtaining redress by force, which are held to 
fall short of war, though they differ from it 
only in the intention of the parties. They are 
reprisals, Embargo (q. v.) } and pacific blockade 
(s<*e Blockade). The first involves the destruc- 
tion or seizure by one state of property belonging 
to another in the territory of the latter or on 
the high seas. The second is used when the 
aggrieved state seizes all the ships of the offend- 
ing nation found in its ports. The third is like 
an ordinary blockade except that the ships of 
third ]>owers cannot be captured. No formal 
Decla ration of W a r is necessary. The moment 
war begins the publie armed forces on both 
sides are free to act, private individuals are 
obliged to refrain from pacific intercourse w*ith 
enemy subjects, and some treaties with the 
enemy are abrogated, while others, such as ex- 
tradition treaties, are suspended. When a 
province or colony revolts from the mother- 
country, other powers may without offence 
accord it recognition of belligerency, if it carries 
on war in civilised fashion, possesses a regular 
government and a fairly well-defined territcry, 
and if the interests of the recognising state 
demand that it should fix the stcUtis of the 
revolted community. Such recognition grant* 
all the rights and obligations conferred on law- 
ful belligerents. 
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2. Enemy Persons . — Enemy subjects found 
within a state's territory at the outbreak of war 
are allowed to remain on condition that they 
lire quietly . and peacefully and give no informa- 
tion or assistance to their own state. A right 
to expel them exists ; but it is rarely used, the 
action of the French government of national 
defence in expelling Germans from the depart- 
ment of the Seine in 1870, being the only 
instance in modern times. The population 
of the enemy’s country is divided into com- 
batants and non-combatants. With regard to 
the former, quarter is given when asked for, 
prisoners are cared for, and, if possible, ex- 
changed, the sick and wounded are well 
treated and the practice of slaughtering the 
defenders of a fortress taken by assault has 
died out With regard to the latter, they are 
to be protected from personal insult and injury ; 
but, when they reside in territory in the enemy *8 
occupation, they may be compelled to j>erfonn 
for him any service not distinctly military, and 
must give no aid or information to their own 
side. Women and children are sometimes 
allowed to leave places about to be bombarded. 

3. Emmy Property on Land . — Real property 
situated in the state and possessed by enemy 
subjects is not confiscated or sequestrated, nor 
is personal property nnless the proper authorities 
order seizure. The outbreak of war renders 
such property confiscable, but does not ipso facto 
confiscate it Debts due from subjects of one 
belligerent to subjects of the other cannot be 
collected during the war, but the right to demand 
them revives at the conclusion of peace. Debts 
due from a belligerent state to subjects of the 
enemy are not confiscable. Movables taken in 
war on land are called “ booty.” They should be 
•old and the proceeds divided among all con- 
cerned according to a regular plan. If booty 
is recaptured before the captors have held it 
for twenty-four hours, or before they have 
brought it within their lines, it reverts to the 
original owners. When an invader holds a 
portion of his enemy’s country in firm possession, 
he is said to occupy it In that case he may 
use immovables belonging to the invaded state, 
and, though he may not alienate them, be may 
appropriate the rents and profits derived from 
them, unless they are devoted to the support of 
religion, charity, or education. State movables 
may be appropriated and alienated, except legal 
documents, state papers, works of art, and 
scientific instruments. Neither private im- 
movables nor the profits arising from them 
may be confiscated, but military necessity 
justifies their destruction. Private movables 
are uncon fisoable unless of immediate use in 
war. Requisitions may be levied on occupied 
districts, which are thereby compelled to furnish 
articles needed for the daily consumption of the 
invaders. The taxes are paid into their mili- 
tary chest, and sometimes farther sums axe 


exacted under the name of contributions (see 

Enemy Goods). 

4. Enemy Property at Sea* — Maritime capture 
can be carried on in the territorial waters of 
either belligerent and on the high seas. Private 
as well as public pro^rty may be captured ; but 
vessels exclusively engaged in works of explor- 
ation, discovery, or humanity, vessels engaged 
in coast fisheries, and vessels driven by stress 
of weather into their adversary’s ports, are 
usually exempt from seizure. Moreover, in 
recent wars merchant vessels of one belligerent 
found in the j>orts of the other at the outbreak 
of war have been allowed a reasonable timo to 
depart, ami cargoes of works of art have been 
restored to enemy owners. And further, enemy 
goods not contraband laden on board neutral 
vessels are free from capture under the Declara- 
tion of Pal is of 1856 (see article on that subject). 
With the exceptions just given, enemy ships, 
aud enemy goods on enemy shi(>s, are good 
prize. Belligerent cruisers have a right to stop 
and overhaul all merchantmen on the high seas 
in order to discover whether they are liable to 
capture. Prize Courts are established by belli- 
gerents to try the validity of captures made by 
their cruiseis ; aud it is the duty of captors to 
bring every prize in for adjudication. But 
extreme necessity is held to justify the destruc- 
tion at sea of vessels taken from the enemy. If 
captured projrcrty is recaptured, it is restored 
under certain conditions to its original owners. 
Great Britain restores if the recapture is roads 
during the same war. 

5. Agents and Instruments of Warfare . — 
Regular soldiers and sailors are legitimate com- 
batants ; but guerilla troops and levies en masse 
are held lawful only when they can be easily 
distinguished from non-combatants and resjwct 
the laws of war in their operations. Savage ot 
half-civil iscd troops, regularly embodied and 
drilled, and led by civilised officers, are employed 
by many states. Privateers are forbidden by 
the Declaration of Paris ; but the question oi 
the legality of a volunteer navy, raised by 
Germany in 1870, has not been definitely 
settled The crews of merchant ships may 
not fight except to resist an attack upon their 
own vessel Assassination, the poisoning of 
food and water, and the use of poisoned 
weapons and of explosive bullets below 14 
oz. in weight, are forbidden. Devastation 
of an enemy’s territory is deemed lawful only 
when justified by overwhelming military neces- 
sity. Stratagems which involve breaches of 
faith are condemned. 

IV. The Law or Neutrality. 1. The 
Nature of Neutrality. — Neutrality is the condi- 
tion of those states which in time of war take 
no part in the contest, but continue pacific 
intercourse with the belligerent!. Neutral 
governments mutt give no assistance to eitbst 
belligerent and preserve perfect impartiality 
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between them. Neutralised states are those 
which, like Switzerland, are obliged, as a con* 
dition of having their national existence re- 
sected and defended \>y other states, to abstain 
from warfare except in the strictest self-defence. 
Provinces have been neutralised, and also per- 
sons and tilings, such as those concerned with 
the care of the sick and wounded, which have 
been protected by the Geneva Convention, 
1906, adapted to maritime warfare by the 
Hague Convention, 1907. The Suez Canal 
was neutralised by the treaty of 1888. 

2. Rigid* and Obligations as between 
Belligerent and Neutral Males . — A belligerent 
state may not carry on hostilities within neutral 
territory, or use it as a base of operations, or 
recruit in it, or obtain supplies of arms or war- 
like stores for its cruisers in neutral ports and 
waters. Its vessels must obey reasonable 
regulations made by any neutral as to the 
length of their stay in its ports, the admission 
or exclusion of their prizes, and the amount of 
coal they may take in. If its troops are driven 
across a neutral frontier they must submit to 
being disarmed and interned. A neutral state 
is bound not to give armed assistance to either 
belligerent, nor to permit belligerent troops to 
march through its territory, nor to sell ships 
or anus to belligerents, nor to lend money to 
either of them, nor to allow- them, or its own 
subjects for them, to levy troops, or fit out 
armed expeditions within its dominions or 
increase the armament or fighting crew of any 
vessel of war in its waters. It mnst restrain 
its subjects from engaging in the military 
service of bclligeren in within its territory or 
accepting litters of marque from them ; and 
it lies under a vaguely - defined obligation to 
prevent the original departure from its terri- 
tory of veasels built and titled nut therein for 
the naval service of either belligerent The 
Geneva arbitration of 1872 has not cleared up 
this point. 

8. Ordinary Maritime Capture . — The old 
rule that governed oases of maritime capture 
uncomplicated uy special circumstances of 
character, destination or control, was that 
enemies* goods were prize, even if found on 
neutral shij»s, and neutral goods were not prize, 
even if found on board enemies' ships. 
Attempts began in the 17th century to sub- 
stitute for it the rule that enemies* goods in 
neutral ships were not prize, and with this was 
joined the rule that neutral goods on enemies' 
•hips were prise. The Declaration of Palis 
adopted the portion of the opposing rules most 
favourable to neutrals, and decreed that enemies' 
goods, except contraband of war, should be free 
under the neutral flag ; and neutral goods, with 
the same exception, should be free under the 
anomies' flog (see D kola ration of Paris). 
Neutral goods on board a belligerent cruiser are 
liable to capture, and they would probably be 


adjudged good prize if found on an armed 
enemy merchantman. Resistance by neutral 
merchantmen to belligerent search renders both 
ship and cargo good prize. In the absence 
of special agreement neutrals cannot avoid 
belligerent search by sending their merchant- 
men to sea under the convoy of their ships of 
war. Neutral vessels under belligerent convoy 
are good prize. 

4. Contraband Trade . — Belligerents have a 
right of capturing on the way to the enemy such 
goods as are directly necessary to the conduct 
of his hostilities, even though they are carried 
iu neutral vessels. The goods are called 
“ contraband of war ” (see Contraband) ; and 
the offence of the neutral consists not in selling 
them, but in carrying them. A belligerent 
destination is essential ; and if a merely colour- 
able neutral destination is interposed between 
the port of departure and the real termination of 
the voyage, tlio doctrine of continuous voyages 
applies, and the goods are condemned as contra- 
band. Articles useful primarily and ordinarily 
for warlike purposes, such as arms and ammuni- 
tion, and the machinery for making them, an) 
always contraband. Articles useful primarily 
and ordinarily for }>eaceful purposes, such as 
books, music and furniture, are never contra- 
band. With regard to articles useful for war- 
like and peaceful purposes indifferently, techni- 
cally termini articles amipitis usus, such a a 
clothing, food and coal, there is great difference 
of opinion. British and American courts and 
jurists favour the doctrine of occasional 
contraband, which makes them good prize or 
not according to such circumstances as the 
nature of the port to which they are going, the 
special character of the goods themselves, and 
the social needs of the enemy. Continental^ 
opinion inclines strongly to & restriction of the 
list of contraband goods, and as a rule rejects 
the doctrine of occasional contraband, though 
in 1884 France endeavoured to regard food (rice) 
as contraband in the course of her operations 
against China. The British doctrine is strongly 
based in reason and authority, but there can be 
uo doubt that our courts and statesmen have 
sometimes given it an undue extension. The 
usual penalty for carrying contraband is confis- 
cation of the contraband goods, but the whole 
cargo is confiscated if the projiortion of contra- 
band goods to innocent goods is large, and 
both belong to the same owner. The vessel also 
is confiscated if it is owned by the owner of the 
contraband goods, or if any fraudulent device, 
such os showing false jjapers, is usod to avoid 
capture. 

5, Blockade . — Belligerents have the right to 
capture neutral merchant vessels attempting to 
enter or leave the enemy’* ports, if they are able 
to maintain a ship of war or s .wjusdron in such 
a position that any attempt at ingress or egress 
is eminently dangerous. But they cannot 
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obtain this right by merely proclaiming a port 
or a coast-line blockaded, and supporting the 
proclamation by no force at all or by an 
entirely inadequate one. Such attempts are 
called paper blockades. When the Doclaratiou 
of Paris asserted that a blockade to be binding 
must be effective, it did but declare an undoubted 
principle of international law. Military or 
strategic blockades are those which are carried 
on with a view to the ultimate reduction of the 
place blockaded. Commercial blockades are 
those carried on with the object of weakening 
the enemy by cutting off his external trade. 
They are certainly lawful ; but there is a 
growing feeling against them caused by the 
fact that with modern facilities of land 
communication they will in most cases cripple 
neutral trade without inflicting serious injury 
upon the belligerent subjected to them. When 
a state establishes a blockade, it generally sends 
a diplomatic not it nation thereof to neutral 
governments. The British school of publicists 
hold this to be equivalent to notification to 
neutral ship-masters, but the Trench school 
require a warning to be given direct to the 
neutral ship-master on his first approach to the 
blockaded port. Thus notification has little or 
no effect in French practice ; whereas English 
prize law varies considerably according to its 
presence or absence. The doctrine of continuous 
voyages applies to Blockade (< 7 .r.) as well as 
to Contraband (q. r.). The offence of broach of 
blockade attaches the moment the blockade- 
runner leaves its own waters, and is not 
deposited till the end of the return voyage. 
The usual penalty is confiscation of ship and 
cargo ; but, if they belong to different persons 
and the owner of the cargo did not know that 
|he port of destination was blockaded, the ship 
alone is confiscated. 

6. Unneutral Service . — Neutral individuals 
are forbidden to j»erfonu cert&iu services for a 
belligerent, such as transmitting signals or 
messages for w&i like purposes, carrying military 
or naval despatches, or carrying persons in the 
military, naval or civil aervice of the belligerent 
government. These are not matters of con- 
traband trade. They amount to entering the 
service of the belligerent, though to a limited 
degree and for a temporary pnrf*ose. It is some- 
times difficult to draw* the line Iwtwcen what is 
allowed and what is forbidden in these matters. 
Far instance it has l*een decided that to carry 
men returning from abroad to perform military' 
duties in a belligerent army was not unncutral 
service, because the men were unarmed and 
unorganised and travelled os ordinary passengers, 
though cases of arms were in the hold of the 
vessel which took them. But it has also been 
decided that to carry shipwrecked officers and 
men of a belligerent navy home to their own 
country was unncutral service, because they 
were organised and the vessel was specially 


hired by their government to transport them- 
The two important tests are the kuowlodgs of 
tiie master of the vessel, and the character of 
the contract he enters into. If ho knows that 
lie is signalling or carrying persons useful in 
war for a belligerent, and especially if in addi 
tion he lias made a social contract with an 
agent of the belligerent government, he will 
not, if captured, escape the penalty of the 
confiscation of his ship. Usages were growing 
; up in favour of the exemption of duly certified 
| and sealed mailbags from search ; and by the 
Hague Convention (XI.), 1007, postal corres- 
pondence was declared inviolable, but in the lute 
war mailbags were searched. 
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I. Introduction. — Many more or less complex 
cases are brought before courts of law, so connected 
with different countries that it becomes a question 
of what country the law ought to be applied to 
them. The department of law which answers that 
question is called private international law, or the 
Conflict of Laws (q.v.). Its basis is sometimes 
said to Ixj international comity, as if it was only 
through comity that a court ever applies a foreign 
law. But this is not so. Suppose, for example, 
that the heirship to an estate In England depends 
on the validity of a marriage which took place 
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In Scotland* The English court is impelled by 
much more than comity to apply Scotch law, 
and not English, to the question whether that 
marriage could be valid without the presence of 
a clergyman or a registrar. The selection of a 
law is itself matter of legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection being made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attained, but in many cases the selection is so 
difficult that neither all countries, nor all judges 
and authors in the same country, are agreed on 
it. The subject is eminently one which lies inter 
apices juris. As may be seen from the example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only between independent states, as France 
and Italy, but also between different parts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
England and Scotland. And the prim iples, anti 
the solutions to which they lead, are the same 
for both cases so far as circumstance.* permit. 

II. Domicile and Nationality. — Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frequently among the 
circumstances determining the selection of a law 
that the careful examination of those two charac- 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by them, is considered to be a branch of private 
international law. Domicile is divided into that 
of origin and that of choice (see Domicil). 
Without going into all the distinctions m c essary 
in practice, the former is the domicile which a 
person derives at his birth, usually from hi* father, 
and the latter is that which a person of full age 
establishes for himself by fixing lus residence 
within a certain jurisdiction, with a sufficient 
character of permanence. There is on the 
continent of Europe a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a determining 
element in the selection of a law where a person 
is concerned, for domicile, which is the older 
criterion. Kn/Lsh judges have not followed that 
movement, and, even where it prevails, no test 
but domicile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same independent sbVc, belong 
to parts possessing distinct sypf en.-t of law, as 
Englishmen from Scotchmen, Austrians from 
Hungarians, or men of New York from Pennsyl- 
vanians. The law which belongs to a person, and 
the iunsdietion to which he is subject, either on 
the ground of his domicile or on that of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris- 
diction. That term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the person in 
question is of British nationality, but has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries — 
France, for instance, —the personal law or jurisdic- 
tion is taken to ho that of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of using domicile in order to dis- 
tinguish persons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III, Capacity. — This may be absolute or 
relative. The question whether a person is of 
the age required by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity; that of whether two persons are in- 
oapable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or affinity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kinds of capacity have usually 


been referred on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, and in England also the capacity 
to make a will has always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether absolute or relative, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the lex loci contractus celdrrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Lord 
VVestbury, Ixvrd Justice Cotton, and Lord Hals- 
itury, have pronounced that capacity depends 
entirely on the law of the domicile. 

IV. Minors and Lunatics. — The guardians 
and curators, whether of the person or of the 
estate, appointed for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him on the ground either 
of his nationality or his domicile, can exercise 
th«ir functions in England, both as to his person 
and as to his movable property. But the English 
court also ha* jurisdiction, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
so in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of the latter are not abusing their 
powers. 

V. Marriage and Divorce. — The validity of 
& marriage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is universally held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra- 
tion. We have seen the roles as to the capacity of 
the parties. Divorce has been granted in England 
when the husbano, whether petitioner or re- 
Hjxmdent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile ; but the English 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons domiciled in England, when 
decreed by a foreign court on the ground of mere 
residence, and since the decision in Le M courier v. 
Ia Mesurier , June 1895, it is probable that in 

f uture it will only be granted in England to persons 
domiciled here. The place where a marriage was 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only be 
thc«e which are admitted by the law of the 
country in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

VI. Property and Wills. — Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years in land are immovable property 
though personal estate in England. This line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
national law even in England. 

A distinction must be drawn l>etween questions 
affecting a particular piece of property, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person ’8 property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occasion of his marriage or death. The 
former class of questions, as, for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 
conditions necessary for passing the property in 
a lot of deal planks, are decided by the law of 
the country where the piece of property is, the 
lex situs. As to the latter class of questions, the 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter- 
mined the rights which husband and wife take 
in one another’s movables on marriage by the 
law of their domicile, which is necessarily that of 
the husband, and determined the beneficial sue- 
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cession to the movables of a testator or intestate 
by the law of his last domicile, but left similar 
questions for immovables to the lex situs. Now , 
however, there is a growing tendency on the 
continent to consider that the whole mass of a 
person's property, immovable as well as movable, 
ought to Ihj dealt with on his marriage or death 
as a unit, in accordance with his personal law. 

What has been said as to the beneficial succession 
to movables on death being governed by the law 
of the deceased's last domicile (or nationality) 
applies, as a general rule, to distribution on 
intestacy and to the validity of wills in matters 
of substance, such as the proportion of his property 
of which a testator can dispose, or the extent to 
which he may tie up his property. The formal 
validity of a will, as with respect to the number 
of witnesses, or to its being notarial or holograph, 
has usually lieen referred on the continent, iu 
common with the forms of contracts and acts in 
general, to the law of the place where it is made, 
the lex loci cuius, But the old English practice 
required that a will ol movables should be made 
also in the form of the domicile, so that both iu 
this case and in that of contracts it took the 
peculiar line of determining both formal and 
substantial validity by the same law, though with 
this difference, that m contracts the rule for the 
capacity was taken from that for the form, the 
law of the. place of contract, while in wills the 
rule for the form was taken from that for the 
substance, the law of the domicile. But now, by 
Lord Kings down’s act, a will of personal estate 
will be held in the United Kingdom to have been 
well made if it follows the form either of the 
testator’s last domicile, or of the couutry in which 
he was domiciled when it was made ; or, if he 
was a British subject, that of the place where it 
was made ; or, if such British subject made it out 
of the United Kingdom, the form required in that 
part of the British dominions in which he had his 
domicile of origin. 

VII. Contracts and Touts.— The validity of a 
contract in point of form is determined by the 
law of the place where it was made, except that 
foreign stamps are not required in England on 
bills of exchange. In other contracts it is agreed 
that foreign stamp*, which arc necessary to their 
validity where made, cannot be dispensed with ; 
bat that principle is frittered away in England by 
a doctrine that a contract may be valid although, 
for want of a stamp, no available obligation arises 
from it. 

The intrinsic validity and the effect* of a 
son tract are determined by the law of that country 
With which the contract has the most real con- 
nection, especially by the law of the country to 
which the parties looked as that in which it was 
to be fulfilled. 

In order that an act may he sued on in England 
as a Tort, it must be a tortious one both by the 
law of the country where it was done and by 
English law. 

VIII. Limitation of Actions. — No port of 
private International law presents more difference 
of doctrine between authors, or more difference of 
practice between different countries, and between 
different periods in the same country, than this. 


In England it is settled that the time of limitation 
is always the KuglLsh one, and within that time 
actions are entertained on contracts or tortious 
acts, though barred by the law of the country to 
which the contract properly belonged or where 
the act was done, and after that time are not 
entertained, though the obligation from the 
contract or tort is in full vigour iu that couutry. 

IX. Bankruptcy. — There has always been a 
considerable body of opinion in favour of bringing 
all the assets and all the liabilities of a bankrupt 
into one focus at his domicile, but this has been re- 
sisted not only, as iu the somewhat parallel cases 
of marriage uud death, by the theoretical objection 
to comprising immovable assets in the principle, 
but also by the practical convenience which is 
often found in having concurrent bankruptcies 
in the different countries where the debtor has 
carried on business, instead of sending all the 
creditor* to his domicile, from which they may be 
very remote. In England every one is subject to 
be adjudicated Iwmkrupt who is domiciled here, 
or wiihiu the last year has ordinarily resided or 
hail a dwelling-house or place of business here ; 
that he has been made baukrnpt elsewhere does 
not prevent his Wing adjudicated one here, if it 
seems expedient to the court that this should be 
done ; the syndics, or other administrator* ap- 
pointed in a bankruptcy in the debtor’s domicile, 
can sweep his movable property iu England within 
their administration, so long as there is no con- 
current bankruptcy against him here ; an English 
creditor must hand over to the trustees in an 
English bankruptcy any payment which, after 
its commencement, and not by virtue of any 
security given prior to its commencement, he 
has obtained out of the l^iukrupt s movable* in 
a non-British country ; and a discharge under 
the bankrupt law of a foreign country will only 
relieve the debtor, in England, fiom contract* 
governed as to their effect* by the law of the 
name country, and from tort* committed in it. 

X. Foreion Judgments. —A foreign judgment, 
for a sum of money, can be sued on in England 
when the court which pronounced it was competent 
by reason of the defendant's Wing either a subject 
of that country by nationality, or domiciled in it, 
or resident in it in a sense looser than that which 
is needed for domicile but such as is generally 
sufficient for jurisdiction. All these are grounds 
of comfsitence having reference to the defendant's 
person, and are admitted as such everywhere. 
Where the competence of the foreign court was 
founded on the circumstance that the obligation 
sued on had special reference to that country, 
there is no equally general acceptance of definite 
rules for jurisdiction, and the English court will 
not now admit an action on the foreign judgment. 
In any case where the competence of the foreign 
court is admitted and the action entertained, the 
foreign judgment will be allowed the force of tm 
judicata , that is to say, the defendant will not be 
allowed to dispute it, for alleged error either of 
fact or of law. The courts of many countries 
entertain action* not resting on any of the grounds 
of competence alx>ve mentioned. In Franco, for 
instance, a Frenchman can sue, although both tht 
defendant and the obligation may have no connco- 
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don with France. But the judgments in such 
actions will not be enforced in any other country 
than that in which they are pronounced. The 
ground « above mentioned are the only ones of what 
may bo called international competence. 

XI. Procedure. — This is always governed by 
the lex fori ; that is to say, every court follows its 
own procedure, and no other, whether in rules of 
evidence or in any other particular. 

XII. The Method ok Amendment.— We must 
warn the reader that our limits have only allowed 
us to present a selection of important points, and 
to treat them especially with reference to the rules 
prevailing in England, and in a very general way 
even with reference to those rules. We hope, 
however, that enough has been said to show how 
desirable it is that the subject should l>e settled 
on a uniform basis for all countries, and how 
hopeless it is that such a result should lie attained 
except by international agreement. Doctrinal dis- 
cussion has been at work for seven centuries, with 
no further result than we have seen. Govern- 
ments have therefore liecn at last impelled to take 
up the subject, and in September 1 893 the delegates 
of ihbttsen countries met at the Hague, on the 
invitation of the Netherlands, in a conference on 
the codification of piivatc international law. In 
June 1 >94 the conference reassembled, the delegates 
of fifteen countries taking part, and a portion of 
the work, amounting to fifty-nine articles, was 
drafted and submitted to the respective govern- 
ments in the form of 1 onventjous. 'These com ca- 
tion# were six iu number, dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz., the constitution and effects 
of marriage ; divorce and separation ; guardian- 
ships ; civil procedure, including the tranfimis.si«u 
ami authentication of documents aud commissions 
for taking evidence ; bankruptcies ; and ^occa- 
sions. 

The rule foi the. solution of conflict* of law m 
continental Europe ia the national law , whenever 
the question is one of personal Hiatus, and this 
arises when capacity inherent in pmoual rights 
is under discussion. Thu*, for instance, on the 
continent of Europe the national state alone is 
held to W the proper authority to determine the 
conditions necessary for the conclusion of the 
marriage tie. In Great Britain and the United 
Stales, on the other hand, these conditions are 
determined by the law of the domicile, and 
even of that of the mere place of temporary 
sojourn. 

It. was this fundamental difference of concep- 
tion which largely accounted for the absence of 
Anglo-American delegates from these conferences, 
(For continuation, see Appendix, p. 905 ; see 
also Conflict of Laws.) j. w. ; h. h. l. b. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES* A cer- 
tain number of stocks and shares are dealt in 
indiscriminately : on the London market, on the 
Paris bourse, on the exchanges of Germany or 
Austria, on those of Holland, and even in New 
Yolk . The ability of holders to realise in any 
of these markets, or in that one out of several 
which may happen to be the best for his purpose, 
puts such stocks into a different category from 
those which depend upon a single local and 
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limited market. To give instances, the bonds 
of the French or Italian governments are dealt 
in freely on most of the European exchanges, 
and of Italian bonds it might be said that the 
best market is almost anywhere outside Italy, 
The locale of market for specific government 
bonds changes from time to time. Tims, since 
Russia grew, or was thought to have grown 
inimical to England, Russian bonds were 
gradually realised here and sent to Germany or 
Holland or France ; and, whereas Germany was 
the chief market for Russian securities, after 
London had lost taste for Russian stocks, France 
afterwards stepped in and by degrees relieved 
German holders of a large portion of the Russian 
sterling bonds which had been bought in 
Berlin, Frankfort, and on other stock markets 
of Germany. The shares and bonds of the 
South Austrian Railway Company (formerly 
Lombardo- Venetian) were at one time a favourite 
medium of remittance between markets, these 
being realisable not only in Vienna, but just 
as freely in Beilin or Paris or London. Of 
late years certain American railroad shares have 
taken the rank and distinctive features of inter- 
national securities, and bankers have been heard 
to declare that they would rather advance money 
upon American r&nroad shares which carried no 
dividend, and which might be thought intrinsic- 
ally valueless, but which could be realised in 
almost anygreat market of the world at a pinch, 
than lock up money in British Colonial stocks 
for which the market waa confined to London, 
and was not always a free market even on the 
London stock exchange. A large part of the 
remittances between countries is now conducted 
by means of the purchase and sale by arbitrage 
dealers of these international securities. Noth- 
ing can be more prompt than the execution 
of an order by telegraph to buy or sell in Paris 
securities which were sold or bought against those 
operations in London, for example. These 
arbitrage dealings have a strong influence on 
the exchanges. Thus, suppose money is scarce 
in London and plentiful in Paris, the scarcity 
here naturally induces holders of French or 
other bonds to realise. The pressure to sell 
in this market reduces the price in London below 
the equivalent on the Paris bourse. Instantly 
the arbitrage dealer sees his opportunity, buys 
here — in the cheaper market, that is — and sells 
in Paris, which is contemporaneously the dearer 
market. The French exchange on London 
thereupon tends to rise, and cash drifts hither if 
the operations described are sufficiently large 
and numerous (see Arbitrage). a. e. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE A term used 
to describe commercial dealings between different 
countries, as opposed to those taking place within 
a single country or region. The separation 
between foreign and domestic trade, due origin- 
ally to the importance attributed to the former 
In the Mercantile System (g.t?.), has been tw 

So 
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tained on scientific grounds. There is not such 
facility for moving labour and capital from 
country to country as would equalise wages and 
profits, while the effect of cost of carriage ami 
other obstacles to exchange is very prominent 
The ordinary theory of exchange therefore failing 
to completely interpret the facts, a special ex- 
planation is needed, the outlines of which are : — 
The difficulty of moving labour and capital is 
regarded as the cause of the peculiar features 
of foreign trade. 44 A nation in the economic 
sense is a group of producers within which labour 
and capital freely circulate ” (Bagohot), while 
they do not easily pass outside it. This relative 
immobility, sometimes regarded { e.g . by J. S. 
Mill) as the result of distance solely, seems more 
correctly conceived by Cairkes as the product of 
all the forces — “viz. geographical distance, dif 
forences in institutions, language, religion, and 
social customs ” — which separate the economic 
groups called “ nations.” As labour and capital 
cannot move freely from country to country, 
normal international values will not depend 
on cost of production, the existence of indus- 
trial competition being requisite for the full 
operation of that regulator. Nevertheless ex- 
changes between countries will he advantageous 
owing to (1) diversities in natural resources, and 
(2) the existence of special industrial aptitudes, 
the result of social development. Though cost 
will not determine value, it will not be without 
effect on the course of trade. “ The existence of 
international trade” depends on 44 a difference in 
the comparative as contradistinguished from the 
absolute cost of producing the commodities ex- 
changed” (Cairnea). If, e.g., England gives 
France coal in exchange for wine, the cost of 
producing coal as compared with wine must be 
less in the former than in the latter country. 

It is conceivable that both coal and wine 
may be more cheaply produced in France, but 
the advantage being greater in the case of wine, 
it is profitable to obtain coal by means of ex- 
change ; thus a difference in comparative cost 
of producing commnd ities will suffice to create a 
trade in them, unless ( a ) the hindrances to 
exchange be such as to al«orb the gain, or (b) 
other countries offer more favourable terms. Cost 
of production, so far as it is operative within the 
trading ecnt7Urie$(me Competition and Custom) 
acts as & limiting force on foreign trade. W ithi n 
the bounds set by comparative cost exchanges 
are mainly governed by the strength of reciprocal 
demand (see Inteen attonal Value). 

The benefit of international as of all exchange 
ties in the increased enjoyments of the ex- 
changers and therefore in the goods received, i.e. 
the only direct advantage of foreign commerce 
consists in the imports (Mill). Exports are 
merely the price or consideration paid for what 
is obtained by these means, a proposition which 
follows from and illustrates Adam Smith's 
maxim, “Consumption is the sole end and pur- 


pose of all production ... a maxim so perfectly 
self-evident that it would be absurd to attempt 
to prove it.” 

The general gain of foreign trade can be 
further divided into, (1) the obtaining of articles 
which could not be produced at home ; (2) the 
cheapening of goods which could bo so produced 
but at greater cost ; (3) the more efficient dis- 
tribution of industrial forces ami consequent 
larger production by the extension of “the 
territorial division of labour ” (Torrens), the 
last chiefly found in the case of manufactures. 

Possible evil results should in theoretical 
discussion be noted, viz. (1) 8|>ecialisation of 
industry, of which foreign trade is but one form, 
increases the chance of so-called over- (really 
mis-) production. It is more difficult to gauge 
the amount of product required in a widely 
extended market ; and such disturbances as wars 
and failure of crops may produce serious effects. 
(2) The extension of international exchange 
may intensify the action of the “ law of diminish- 
ing returns.” In the case of a food-ex|>orting 
country increased foreign trade is equivalent to 
an increase of population. When the product 
is an exhaustible one ( e.g . English coal or 
Peruvian guano), the evil is more apparent (cp. 
.Jevons, Ci nil Question, pp 370 seq.). See Mines 
and Minerals, Exhaustion of. 

In interpreting the facta of international 
trade, valuable assistance is a llbrdod by the 
proposition that “gold and silver haring Iwen 
chosen for the general medium of circulation, 
they are by the competition of commerce dis- 
tributed in such proportions amongst the dif- 
ferent countries of the world as to accommodate 
themselves to the natural traffic which would 
take pl&ce if no such metals existed and the 
trade between countries were purely a trade of 
bat ter ” (Ricardo). Its truth is shown by con- 
sidering that any other distribution would be 
unstable, as either export or import of bullion 
would be necessary ; it is in fact a sja-cial case 
of the general law that relative prices must b« 
adjusted to relative values. 

Until this proposition was formulated “ the 
theory of foreign trade was,” as Mill justly 
remarks, “an unintelligible chaos.” By its aid 
the problems of international trade and values 
are freed from a complicating element The 
precious metals can be regarded as simply an 
instrument for facilitating exchanges ; normal 
values are not altered by their fluctuations (see 
Money), which only affect prices. Monetary 
changes, like any other trade disturbance, may bt 
followed by temporary movements, which how 
ever do not invalidate the general principle** 

The actual working of international trade is 
carried on by means of the Foreign Exchanges, 
supplemented by telegraphic facilities and 
the modern developments of Banking (7.0.), but 
as in the oase of money these agencies alter no 
essential feature. The fundamental condition* 
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of exchange hold good alike under a 44 barter,” 
44 money/’ or “ credit economy.” 

The above outlined theory furnishes a logical 
basis for the practical rule of Free Trade (q.v>). 
u To those who accept tho economic theory of 
international trade, no further proof of the essen- 
tial soundness of this fundamental principle 
of commercial policy is needed " (Cairnes, cp. 
Cherbuliez,t. 2, p. 55), though particular theoreti- 
cal exceptions may be suggested (cp. Mill, lYin- 
riplcs , bk. v, ch. 10, § 1 ; Sidgwick, bk. iii. ch. v.). 
It may also be usefully employed in discussing 
the effect of taxation on imj>orts and exports 
(cp. Mill, Essays and lYinciples, bk. v. ch. 4, § 6). 

The theory of international trade first stated 
by liicardo, more elaborately developed by Mill 
and Cairnes, may be regarded as the recognised 
English doctrine, though there are some dissen- 
tients (<?.</. IT. T). Maclkod), and even those who 
do not reject the theory, sometimes, with Prof. 
Suk; wick, minimise its importance. Ou the 
continent it has not met with much acceptance, 
being either ignored or controverted. The prin- 
cipal objections may be grouped as : (1) inter- 
national does not differ from domestic trade, and 
therefore needs no social explanation ; (2) the 
assumptions made are incorrect, so that the 
conclusions do not interpret the facU (CuURNOT, 
q.v.); (3) though logically correct, they have 
no application to the complication* of actual 
trade (l/cxis). Some continental writers have 
however given admirable expositions, especially 
A. E. Cherbuliez. 

[Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation (1817), ch. v i i . — Torrens, E^nomists 
r<f uled (1808' • ib. External Com Trade, 1st ed. 
(1815).----J. 6, Mill, Essays on some Unsettled 
(Questions qf Pol . Kcon., pp. 1-46 <1844) : iVin* 
ciples, bk. iii ch. 17-22 inclusive, — Cain es, I^ead- 
ing Principles , pt. iii. (1874). A. F. Cherbuliez, 
Precis tie la Science Ecmomique (Taris, 1862) t. i. 
pp. 335-391. — Mangoldt, (Jm ndriss( 2nd ed. 1871) 
pp. 97 203 seq. — Most English text-books 

contaui statements of the theory (e.g. Fawcett, 
Walker, MacVane, Andrews). — See also Bastable, 
Theory of lntemation<d Trade (1887). — Beaujon, 
Handel en Handels politick (Harlem, 1888). — For 
criticism, see A. Cournot, Thforie des Richesses 
(1863), livre iii. ch. 6. — Lexis, art. “Handel” in 
Schouberg’s Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie 
(2nd Au. ) bk. ii. pp. 763-758. Also references under 
International Value, Theory op.] o. p. b. 

INTERNATIONAL VALUE, Theory of. 
The problem of international value , as distinct 
from that of international trade , deals with the 
question, 41 On what principle is the increase 
of wealth which results" from foreign trade 
M shared amongst the nations which co-operatc 
in producing it?” Or, since the division of 
gain depends on the ratio of exchange, 44 What 
causes determine the proportions in which trad- 
ing nations exchange their products ” (Cairnes). 
Its solution depends on an application of the 
fundamental principle of supply and demand. 


Under International Trader. v,) t itappeared 
that the terms of exchange must lie between 
limits fixed by the relative costs of producing 
the exchanged goods in the trading countries. 
Thus if the production of 10 yards of cotton 
yarn or of silk requires a given cost in France, 
while 20 yards of cotton-yam can be produced 
in England at the cost of 10 yards of silk, 
the exchange of English cotton-yam for French 
silk may be profitably carried on at any ratio 
between 10 yards silk: 10 yards cotton -yam, 
and 10 yards silk : 20 yards’ cotton -yarn. Less 
than the former France will not take, more 
than the latter England will not give. Within 
tln se bounds the rate of exchange will de]>ond 
primarily on the comjmrative strength of de- 
mand. Should tho English demand for silk 
be keen, while that of France for cotton-yam 
is feeble, the terms of exchange will probably 
approach to 10 yards silk for 20 yards cotton- 
yarn, the precise ratio being so fixed as to equal- 
ise the reciprocal demand for the exchanged 
commodities : e.g. if, at the ratio 10 yards silk : 
1 9 yards cotton-yarn, England takes just 100, 000 
yards silk and France 190,000 yards cotton, 
the 44 equation of international demand ” (J. S. 
Mill) will be attai?v*d, and so long as the condi- 
tions are unchanged the ratio will be stable. 
An increased demand on the part of either 
country will tend to alter the terms to its dis* 
advantage— suppose that France needs more 
than 190,000 yards of cotton she will have to 
offer say 10 yards silk for 18 yards cotton, and 
the amounts exchanged may be 110,000 yards 
silk for 198,000 yards cotton-yam, which will 
again equalise reciprocal demand. 

In the simple case supposed the equation of 
demand is not determinate ; 4 4 several different 
rates . . . may all equally fulfil the conditions. 

. . . It is conceivable that they might be equally 
satisfied by every numerical rate winch could be 
supposed ” (J. S. Mill). This theoretical inde- 
terminateness may be removed by taking into 
account for each country 44 the capital which 
it has to spare from the production of domestic 
commodities for its own consumption ” (Mill), 
or by remembering that as the demand on each 
side is that of a whole country, it will not be 
likely — as Cairnes points out {Leading Principles , 
1st ed. p. 103) in the similar case of reciprocal 
demand between non-compoting groups — to be 
easily altered. 

Hindrances to exchange, such as cost of 
carriage, unnoticed in the preceding remarks, 
reduce its advantage and cause a divergence of 
values in the trading countries. In the absence 
of impediments, values must be the same in both, 
but cost of transport and all similar items will 
raise the value of each commodity in the import- 
ing country, so that, e.g., silk will be dearer in 
England and cotton -yam in Fiance. The divi- 
aion of this charge will depend on the readjust- 
ment of demand whioh the change in values wQ) 
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probably produce, and, as there is no precise 
law for the variations of demand, any change 
in the amount of hindrances to exchange, will 
be likely to alter the terms already established, 
and therefore the proportion of gain derived ; 
“ but no absolute rule can be laid down for the 
division of the cost any more than for the division 
of the advantage, and it does not follow that in 
whatever ratio the one is divided the other will 
be divided in the same ” (Mill). 

In practice countries will generally trade not 
in two but in many commodities. * * Those articles 
in which the difference in comparative cost is 
greatest will first enter into international com- 
merce ; ” but as obstacles to traffic are reduced 
additional commodities will be exchanged — “a 
movement which tends to extend until no goods 
remain whose transfer would give an advantage 
to either of the jwirties ” (Mangoldt). The ex- 
tension of trade makes value more stable, and 
tends to bring about a fairer division of gain, 
e.g. the French demand for cotton -yarn may be 
feeble while that of England for silk is strong, 
but the addition of iron and coal to English 
exports will act on the total French demand 
and improve the position of England. 

Commerce moreover is not limited to two 
nations. Most staples are produced in more 
than one country, and are traded in by many. 
The consequence is a further limitation on the 
possible fluctuations of value. To the small 
French demand for cotton a German one may 
be added, and the advantage of France in the 
exchange of silk may be reduced by the comj pe- 
tition of Italy as a producer of that article. 
Commodities the subjects of foreign commerce 
have their values fixed in the market of the 
world, local deviations being the result of par- 
ticular hindrances to trade. International 
values lie “ in the region of the most compli- 
cated questions which political economy affords ’* 
(Mill), and can only hi elucidated by use of the 
principle that 1 ‘trade among any number of 
countries, and in any number of commodities, 
must take place on the same essential principles 
as trade between two countries and in two 
commodities ” (ib. ) (cp. Jevous, Theory, 2nd ed. 
p. 124). 

International prices have to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from international values. Prices 
tend to adjust themselves to values (see Inter* 
national Trade) by the alterations in distri- 
bution of the precious metals. Price — the value 
of money — is a special case of the value prob- 
lem. The precious metals have their interna* 
tional value fixed by the same conditions as 
those obtaining in the case of other commodi- 
ties. “ The countries whose exportable produc- 
tions are most in demand abroad and contain 
greatest value in smallest balk, which ure nearest 
to the mines, and which have least demand for 
foreign productions, are those in which money 
will be of lowest value ” (Mill), this lower value 


being the result of increased quantity. The 
theory of international value due in its main 
features to J. S. Mill has been severely criticised 
by Cournot and in England by Prof. Sidgwick, 
who regards “the division of the double cost 
of carriage which trade involves between the 
two sets of commodities ” as “the question 
which a special theory of international values 
has to answer." On the oontinent it has been 
neglected by most text-book writers. According 
to M. Block, “ Lee Cconomietes du continent ont 
bien fait de laisser 4 la thiorie de la valeur inter - 
nationale' de V autre edit de la Manche " (Science 
Lconomiqw, ii. p. 172). Cherbuliez, Mangoldt, 
and Beaqjon are, however, exceptions. The 
prevailing view in England and the United 
States may perhaps be summed up in J evens** 
judgment of Mill’s theory a a being “ always in- 
genious and . . . nearly always true” (Theory, 
154). 

[See references under International Trade. 
Special for international value are J. S. Mill, bk. 
iii. ch. 18-19. — Cairnes, Leading Principles, pt. 
iii. ch. 8. — Sidgwick, bk. ii. ch. iii. — F. Y. Edge- 
worth, “The Theory of International Values, " in 
Economic Journal , vol. ir. — Mangoldt, Grundrise, 

[ Anmerkung, it — Beau j on, iloofstukk , 8. — Bas- 
j tabb>, ch. 8. See also Torrena, The Budget (1342), 
and criticism in Edinburgh Review , July 1848 
(by Senior).] C . r. E. 

I STERN AT I ON AL WORK I N< i M KN\S 
ASSOCIATION, The. This association, which 
came to Ixr generally known by the abbreviated 
title of “The International,” was founded in 
1864. It was suggested by some representa- 
tives of English working men in an address 
presented to some French workmen who had 
come over on the instance of the Third N&polcon 
to visit the London exhibition of 1862. It waa 
suggested as a means of interchange of thought 
and opinion on the solution of the labour 
problem, among other economic questions affect- 
ing the welfare and condition of society. It 
waa suggested as a means of creating a union 
of interest and feeling between the workingmen 
of different countries. It had apjwirently in its 
origin no definitely socialistic aims, it even held 
that the socialist plans, which had been pro- 
fessedly put forward as solutions of the labour 
problem, were idle chimeras and magnificent 
dreams. But the committee winch waa formed 
requested Karl Marx, the author of Das Kapiial, 
to draw up the programme and prepare the 
statutes of the association. He impressed upon 
it from the outset the atamp of his awn 
socialistic views ; and, although throughout its 
history he never held any higher office than 
that of corresponding secretary for Germany 
he seems to have exercised a predominant 
influence over its deliberations and acta. The 
statutes, which were adopted at the congress 
field at Geneva in 1866, declared character- 
istically that the “economic subjection of the 
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labourer to tlie po&y&ssor of the means of pro- 
duction is the first cause of his political, moral, 
and material servitude, and that the emanci- 
pation of labour is consequently the great aim 
to which every political movement ought to 
be subordinated." This could be interpreted 
differently by the working-men members of 
different countries. The English trade-unionists 
saw iu it far less than the Russian nihilist 
Bakounin, who merged his more violent 
** Alliance of Socialist Democracy" in the 
larger organisation of the International ; but 
for sonic years a working basis of agreement 
was found by cherishing a distant ideal of 
a revolutionary nature at the same time that 
immediate practical aims of so compara- 
tively moderate a character as free educa- 
tion, gratuitous justice, and a normal work- 
ing day of eight hours, were sought to be 
accomplished. The association held periodical 
congresses in various towns, and gained a foot- 
ing iu different countries. Iu Belgium it had 
as many as eight federations of associations, 
and several journals ; in Holland it jKJssessed 
a branch in almost every town in 180H, and in 
Spain iU organisation extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and com- 
prised a memiKjrsbip of more than ;iO0,QGQ. It 
did not spread in Norway or Sweden, nor y«t in 
Switzerland, although its congresses wore not in- 
frequently held in the last-mentioned country. 
It exercised, do Laveleve observed, littb leal 
influence iu Germany or in Eugland, but in the 
latter country it obtained the nominal adhesion 
of 30,000 trade-uni «'Mists represen U*d at the 
Trades Uni* a Congress of 1867. From the 
first there were discordant elements in the 
association, and after the revolution of the Com- 
mune of Paris, which followed the Franco- 
Gorman war, and met with the approval of the 
leaders of the International, the English 
members dropped off. At the first congress 
which was subsequently held, at the Hague in 
1872, the association broke up into two rival 
factions on the questions of the nature of the 
political constitution of the society of the 
future, and of the means by which that new 
society was to be substituted for the present 
rfyitm r. The centralist democratic socialists, 
led by Marx, were in favour of centralised 
authority, the anarchic socialists, fed by Bak- 
ounin (see Nihilism), disliked central govern- 
ment aud favoured the old communal system. 
The former advocated legal and peaceful 
organisation, and a gradual though inevitable 
evolution from the old order to the new ; the 
latter urged revolution. Bakounin was expelled 
from the association ; and for a time two 
separate organisations maintained a lingering 
existenoe and then died away. The connection 
of the English trades unions with the Inter- 
national had never been very close, although 
the first president was Odger, a noted unionist 


leader, and the first secretary Cromer, another 
unionist leader of repute. The International 
assessed far less power in reality than that 
with which it was commonly credited. But it 
certainly inspired widespread alarm. It was 
joined for a short time by the Italian Mazziui. 
It was suspected of being the real author of the 
Paris Commune. It was the subject of a 
parallel between itself as the Red and the 
Roman Catholic church as the Black Inter- 
national. Its first manifesto concluded with 
the words “ Proletarians of all lands, unite, 1 ' 
and from its outset it aroused the repressive 
hostility of the governments of France, Italy, 
Austria, and Spain (see The New Interna- 
tional). 

[J. Rae’s Oontempfirary SitcwJw/t, cbfi. ii. and 
iv. — Do JLaveleye'a l,t Socodis/ne t 'ontemporain, 
ch. ix. — Hvndman's Historical lias is of Socialism 
in England, ch. xii. — History of Socialism, by 
Thonia* Kirkup (5th edition revised by E. R. 
Pease y , 1013, ihs. viii. and xiii. ; a Primer of 
Socialism, by T. Kirkup (also revised by E. R. 
Pease), 1920, chs. ix. and xiii. ; a History of 
British Socialism, by M. Beer, ch. xi. ; Wialism 
and the Sar.ud Movement, by W. Somhart. trans- 
lated by M. Epstein, pt. ii. ch. iii. — Labour 
t’oinrn.. Foreign imports on Germany, should be 
consulted.) l. l. p. 

INTERPLEADER. Where a person i - under 
liability for any debt or goods in inspect of 
which he expects to be sued by two or more 
parties making adverse claims thereto, he may 
bring the adverse claimants before tlie court, 
or comjtel one of them to relinquish his claim 
by a mode of procedure called ‘ ‘ interpleader. " 
The same mode of procedure is available for a 
sheriff or sheriff’s officer hiking goods in execu- 
tion which arc claimed by a third party. 

E. S. 

INTERRUPTION OF PRESCRIPTION. 
See Prescription. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW(U.S. A.). 
The constitution of the United States, while 
leaving to the authorities of the several states 
the right and duty of controlling tlie orations 
of common carriers, reserves to Congress the 
right to regulate commerce between the states. 
When the constitution was framed, this pro- 
vision was chiefly intended to prevent the 
individual states from erecting custom-houses 
on their borders, or in any wise taxing the 
business which should originate in other parts 
of the union. But as time went on it began to 
have an mijvortant bearing on railway regula- 
tion. For the through or interstate ” traffic 
tended to increase in volume faster than the 
local or state traffic, until, in 1886, it furnished 
from three-quarters to nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness aud the revenue of many leading lines. 
Under these circumstances, local legislation 
which could only affect a small part of the 
traffio of such lines was obviously of little 
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Use ; more especially since fairness in railroad 
rates is a relative matter, and the justice of a 
local charge depends not alone on conditions 
affecting that shipment by itself, but also on 
the scale of charges adopted for through traffic 
on the same line. 

The United States courts did all that they 
could to meet thus difficulty ; but there was 
a clamour for legislation which should settle 
the principles to be applied more definitely 
and speedily than the courts were likely to do 
if left to themselves. The first attempts to 
secure such legislation were made in 1873 ; but 
it was not until 1878 that a systematic and 
oontinuous agitation of the subject was begun, 
which finally led to the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act nine years Later. In 1878, 
Mr. Reagan of Texas, formerly postmaster- 
general of the confederate states, introduced 
a bill providing for the adoption of equal mile- 
age rates on all the railroads of the country. 
Snch a proposal was obviously impracticable, 
and was successfully resisted by the railroads. 
In subsequent years Mr. Iieagan introduced a 
succession of bills, each a little more moderate 
than its predecessor, but all endeavouring to 
subject the railroads to somewhat arbitrary 
regulations which would have interfered with 
the successful conduct of their business. 

The division on these Reagan bills was based 
not on party, but on locality. They found 
their chief support in the south and west, 
where there are many shippers and few share- 
holders ; while they were opposed in the 
central and eastern states, where the railroad 
capital of the country is chiefly owned. These 
bills also commanded much stronger support in 
the House of Representatives than in tire 
Senate, because the latter body is largely com- 
posed of men who are themselves property- 
owners on a considerable scale, and understand 
the fatuity of laws aimed to restrict investors’ 
profits in any radical fashion. 

Down to 1885 the moderate party was strong 
enough to defeat all legislation. But it had 
become obvious by tikis time that the public 
demanded the enactment of a law of some sort, 
and that it was futile to resist such a demand 
much longer. Accordingly the United States 
Senate appointed a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Cullom of Illinois to 
investigate the situation and draft a bill. 

Their report was made in 1886 ; their bill 
provided that all traffic of any given kind was 
to be charged the same rates under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions ; that is, 
that personal preferences of evexy kind were to 
be declared illegal. It further prohibited the 
worse sort of local preferences by providing 
that through traffic should not be given a lower 
aggregate rate than the traffic to and from inter- 
mediate points. It made provision for certain 
this rule bv appointing a commis- 


sion which should have discretionary power to 
suspend its operation in certain specific cases. 

Only on the first of these points was the 
report of the Senate committee satisfactory to 
the advocates of the Reagan bill. In the 
matter of local preferences, they wished to se- 
cure something much more nearly approaching 
equal mileage rates. The establishment of a 
commission with power to make exceptions 
seemed to them likely to make the whole law 
nugatory, and they were therefore opposed to 
its creation. On the other hand they were 
extremely anxious to prohibit divisions of 
traffic or earnings, known in America as 
Pools. They feared that if competition could 
be restricted by these agencies, the railroads 
would comply with the law by raising their 
through rates instead of lowering their local 
rates. 

The views of Mr. Cullom prevailed in the 
Senate, those of Mr. Reagan in the House. 
Early in 1887 a compromise was finally adopted, 
prohibiting jk>o1s, creating an interstate com- 
merce commission, and wording the section 
with regard to local discriminations or prefer- 
ences so ambiguously as to leave grave doubts as 
to what it actually meaut. This compromise 
bill became law February 4 , 1887, and consti- 
tutes what is known as the Interstate Commerce 
Act 

The ambiguity of the section concerning 
local discrimination placed upon the interstate 
commerce commission the somewhat unfore- 
seen duty of making a provisional interpretation 
of its doubtful points. This interpretation, 
popularly known as the Louisville and Nashville 
decision, was made in so able a manner as to 
command universal respect, and was reported 
and quoted exactly as if it were a judicial 
opinion. This led to a demand for similar 
opinions on the j»art of the commission on other 
poiu ta connected with the operation of the 
law. The commission was composed entirely 
of lawyers, and this work of interpretation was 
perhajw more congenial to them than some of 
the other duties contemplated by the Act. 
This became their important work, which they 
did in person, while other functions were rele- 
gated to subordinates. At first their success 
was phenomenal. Their decisions were marked 
by moderation and good sense, and bade fair to 
create, with unexampled ease, a large body of 
transportation law. But the commission, as 
was perhajw natural, undertook a little more 
than it was likely to be able to carry out under 
the most favourable circumstances ; while the 
retirement of Mr. Walker and the illness of 
Judge Cooley deprived it of the services of its 
two most active members. It was drawn into 
an attitude of hostility to the courts in certain 
questions of jurisdiction ; and hence the influ- 
ence of the commission is not so great as it 
seemed likely to be a few years ago. 
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With regard to the benefit derived from the 
operation of the law, there is considerable 
difference of opinion. It is generally thought 
that there are much fewer discriminations or 
preferences than there were when the act was 
Itfwsod, and that those which continue to exist 
are of a less glaring character. There is more 
publicity both of rates and of accounts than 
before the ]>assag6 of the act. On the other 
hand the clause prohibiting pools has proved 
decidedly harmful. it has combined with 
several other causes to produce a good deal of 
depression in American railroad profits ; it has 
more than once put responsible railroad men at 
the mercy of irresponsible ones ; and it has 
prevented the development of far-sighted 
schemes of railroad policy which would do as 
much good to the ship^rs as to the companies. 
At present the prohibition is pretty generally 
evaded ; but efforts to secure its repeal have 
thus far beeu unsuccessful (see also Railways). 

a. T. II. 

INTESTACY (England). In the case of a 
person dying without having left any directions 
as to the disposal of his property answering 
the requirements of a valid will, or having left 
a will the directions of which do not deal with 
the whole of his property, there is said to be 
an “intestacy.” In most countries the de- 
volution of pnojtfrty as to which a }>erson dies 
intestate docs not depend on the nature of the 
property ; but in England a distinction is drawn 
between real and personal property — real pro- 
perty going generally to one person, called the 
“ heir-at-law, "and personal property being gener- 
ally divided among several j>ersoaa, collectively 
called “the next-of-kin," subject in both cases 
to any rights a surviving husband or wife may 
be entitled to. The rules for ascertaining the 
heir-at-law and the next of-kin in a given case 
are too complicated to be stated here. It is 
sufficient to mention that if an intestate dies 
leaving several sons and daughters, his real 
estate goes to his eldest son and his personal 
estate is divided among all the children, the 
issue standing in a deceased parent’s or ancestor’s 
place. If he leaves daughters only they all 
take the real estate as Coparcener s (q.v.). 
The preference of the eldest son and his issue 
in the case of real estate, when spoken of in 
]x>litieal pamphlets, is generally described as 
the 1 1 rule of” Primogeniture. The importance 
of the rule and its injustice have often been 
exaggerated ; but although the attacks against 
the rule have to a certain extent subsided, 
there is no doubt that the time when the de- 
volution of real property will be made oqual 
to the devolution of personalty cannot be far 
distant It should be pointed out that the 
general rules as to the descent of Teal property 
are in some places displaced by local custom 
(see Borough English ; Gavelkind) ; as to 
personalty, all such special customs have been 


abolished by the “Act for the Uniform Ad* 
ministration of the estates of Intestates " passed 
in 1857. The rights of the surviving husband 
or wife of an intestate are riot of much practical 
importance as regards realty (see Husband, as 
to Wife's Property ; Dower) *, the personal 
estate of an intestate wife goes to the husband, 
whether there be children or not ; on the other 
hand the widow of an intestate receives one 
third of his personal estate, if there is any issue, 
and one half if no issue survives. It is further 
provided by the Intestates' Estates Act 1890 
that the real and personal estate of any man 
dying intestate, and leaving a widow but no 
issue, shall, if of a net value not exceeding £500, 
Udong to the widow absolutely and exclusively, 
and also that in case the net value exceeds £500, 
the widow shall have a charge upon the whole 
estate for £500. 

Real proj>erty situated in England descends, 
according to English law, without any regard 
to the domicile of the owner (see Domicile) ; 
the devolution of personal property on the 
other hand is regulated by the law of the in- 
testate’s domicile without any regard to the 
local situation of the property (see also Ad- 
ministration, Letters of; Administrator). 

e. s. 

INTIKRI, Bartolomeo (1677-1757), was a 
Florentine ecclesiastic. He founded the chair 
of political economy at Naples in 1754 — the 
first in Europe — under the title of a professor- 
ship of commerce and mechanics. He attached 
three conditions— (1) that the teaching should 
be entirely in Italian— this was contrary to the 
custom of the time, all scientific teaching being 
then in Latin ; and was intended to obtain a 
wider circle of students. (2) That Genovesi 
( q.v .) should be the first professor. (3) That 
after his death no ecclesiastic should be appointed 
to the chair. 

Iutievi is supposed to have assisted in suggesting 
to Gauani (q.v.) the principles on which his work 
was founded (Ingram, History of Pd. Ec p. 72). 
His influence over economics was therefore con- 
siderable, though he left no original work of his 
own. a. B. 

INTRINSIC VALUE is attributed to an 
article when it (1) is not “spontaneously 
supplied by nature,” but “requires labour to 
obtain it” ; and (2) is “ useful for other purposes 
than being employed as money” (Fawcett, 
Manual, bk. iii. ch. v.). Or one only of these 
attributes may form the definition ; the term 
thus coinciding with “real value,” which 
sometimes means the quantity of labour re- 
quired for the production of an article (Ricardo, 
Principles , ch. xx, and passim), and sometimes 
“ the amount of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life ” that it will purchase (Marshall, 
Principles , Bk. vi. ch. ix. i> 662, 5th ed,). 

The term, in one of tnese senses, is often 
employed in monetary theory. For instance! 
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Ricardo, “Gold and silver, like other com- 
modities, have an intrinsic value ” ( High /Vice 
of Bullion, par. 1); and Fawcett, “the sub- 
stance chosen as money should {assess an 
intrinsic value/’ 

There is no objection to this terminology, if 
it does not suggest the misconception that all 
value is intrinsic, that inconvertible paper- 
money oannot possibly act as a medium of ex- 
change and common denominator. The errone- 
ousness of this view is well shown by Pro- 
fessor Walker {Money, ch. i. and xiii.). To 
avoid the suggestion of error, it might be 
better to speak with Senior of “intrinsic 
causes of value” {Pol. Ecotu , p. 16); and to 
follow those who assert that “nothing can 
have an intrinsic value” (Bakbon) ; “it is a 
contradiction in terms ” (Macleod, Credit, ch. ii. 
§4 17-18). 

But when we use the term in this sense — or 
want of sense — we incur the danger which often 
attends correction of popular phraseology ; 
namely, that some important property may 
be lost sight of. If, with Jevons, we regard 
value as a mere ratio of exchange ( Theory, 
ch. iv.), let us take care, with Jevons, to 
remember that “ there is a close connection ” 
between value in this sense, and “ esteem ” or 
“ final degree of utility ” ( loc. cit.). The rela- 
tion between value in exchange and the other 
attribute of “intrinsic value,” viz. cost of 
production, is not less likely to be lost sight 
of. The author of A Critical Dissertation on 
Value, S. Bailey, may be instanced as one 
who incurred these dangers when he maintained 
that value is nothing positive or intrinsic, but 
merely a relation in which two commodities 
stand to each other. Locke uses the phrase in 
a sense which may be gathered from the sub- 
joined passages: — “The raising of one species 
of your coin beyond its intrinsic value is done 
by coining any one species with less silver in it 
than is required by that value it bears in your 
money.” “Silver which makes the intrinsic 
value of money.” (See Locke’s Considerations 
of the Lowering of Interest. ) r.Y.z. 

INVECTA ET ILLATA. The right of 
hypothec, which came to be of general applica- 
tion in Roman law, was first established by the 
tor in case of a tenant-farmer agreeing with 
landlord that the farming stock brought 
into his holding (invecta et Ulata) should become 
security for his rent. According to Roman law, 
movable property of a tenant put into a town- 
house warehouse, and {invecta et Ulata) under a 
contract of letting and hiring, was hypothecated 
to the landlord by operation of law without any 
agreement to that effect e. a. w. 

INVENTORY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 
INVESTMENT. The investment of money 
by an individual means either some form of 
lending the money at interest, or its exchange 
for property from which a profit, rent, or in- 


come of any kind is expected, whether this 
property is already in existence or is being 
produced by those to whom the money is jvaid. 
The money invested may be either on the one 
hand the proceeds of the rejutyinent of a loan, 
or of a sale of property, or on the other hand 
an amount saved from income. In the first 
case the investment, or more properly the rein- 
vestment of the money, is simply the comple- 
tion of an exchange of one sort of projwrty 
for another : when, for example, a man sells a 
house and buys with the proceeds a share of a 
ship, he has merely exchanged the house for 
the share of the ship. The amount of money 
which can lie invested or reinvested in this 
way is only Limited by the extent to which 
exchanges of property take place ; the more 
property is bought and sold the more money 
there will be to invest or reinvest. But the 
amount of money which can be invested from 
savings is a strictly limited quantity. It 
obviously cannot exceed the amount saved, 
and it must also, unless useless hoards are 
accumulated, always come up to that amount. 
There is an impression that savings may lie 
in a country “idle” or uninvested, but in a 
country like England this is never the case. 
If it be inquired where the accumulation of 
idle savings or uninvested money is to be found, 
the invariable answer is “In the banks.” But 
if the balance-aheeta of the banks be examined 
it will be seen that, after accounting for the 
amounts in transit between one bank and 
another, almost the whole of the “money” in 
their possession has already either been lent at 
interest, or spent in the purchase of securities. 
The term “money” in this case is merely ap- 
plied to a figure representing the number of 
pounds the banks’ various investments art 
taken to be worth. Even the balance which a 
bank holds at the Bank of England, and which 
to the bank which keeps it there is really “ idle 
money,” may be and frequently is lent out again 
by the Bank of England itself. The compara- 
tively small quantity of money remaining is 
os necessary and useful to the banks as the 
small quantity which an individual carries in 
his pocket is to him, and though apparently 
at rest has been well described as the most 
“ hard -worked ” money in the country. 

The savings and the new investments of ths 
world are in short identical. They are ths 
additions made to the accumulated wealth of 
the world, the new railways, roads, houses, 
mills, canals, and such like things, and ths 
improvements effected in the old ones. When it 
is said that £200,000,000* a year ia saved by a 
community what is meant is that £200,000,000 
worth of its annual produce is not consumed 
but is added to its accumulated wealth of 
capital 

Though the amount the oommunity adds to 
its capital depends on the amount saved by 
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individuals, the individuals who save do not 
in all cases settle in what form the additions 
to the capital shall appear. When a man lends 
his savings without stipulating how they shall 
be employed, or lets them “lie” at a bank, he 
practically delegates the decision of this ques- 
tion to the borrower, or the banker. Similarly, 
when he buys already* existing property, he 
virtually delegates the decision to some one 
who, having sold existing property, invests the 
proceeds in new' property. What the new 
capital of a community shall consist of thus 
comes to be settled to a great extent by a special 
class of financiers, promoters, and speculators. 

e. c. 

The investment of capital by an individual 
In an undertaking already existing is only a 
transfer of the command of currency from one 
person to another. It makes no diminution in 
the floating cash in the banks, but places the 
command of a portion of it in one hand instead 
of in another. Where banking is fully developed, 
it does not even momentarily diminish available 
currency. The transfer as & rule is carried out 
by cheque, and the only effect uj>on currency is 
in the extent to which bankers may think it 
desirable to increase their cash holding* in times 
of more active demand. In the case of the in* 
vostment of fioatingcapiUl in anew undertaking, 
as in the construction of works not immediately 
productive, there is a diminution of the burned i 
ate purchasing power of the community. It 
diminishes by so much the amount of consuxu 
able or exchangeable goods that can be produced. 
If the country be previously producing enough 
only for its o*n support, it must now import to 
supply some part of its requirements. If it had 
already inijtorted, it must now iinjwrt more. 
The immediate effect upon the money market 
is, that the exchanges leconw unfavourable, 
and bullion must be exported. 

If investments be marie in a foreign under- 
taking. whether a new one or one already in 
existence and under foreign ownership, the effect 
is the same. It diminishes the immediate 
power of taking goods from abroad, substitut- 
ing therefor an increased power in the future. 
But the capital is, nevertheless, really locked up, 
and great danger may arise from this fact being 
disguised by credit issues. The financial crisis 
of 1846-47, and some others of equal importance, 
have been ascribed to the too rapid conversion 
of floating capital into fixed capital. It would 
give, perhaps, a more exact view of the condition 
of these times to describe them as resulting from 
the undue expansion of credit founded upon the 
fixed capital invested. B. w. n. 

INVOICE. A statement giving particulars 
of goods forwarded by a trader to a customer, 
and of their cost, and of the charges concerning 
the seme. Some foreign countries require in- 
vokes to be legalised by their consuls, or 
verified by declarations as to their accuracy. 


The omission of the prescribed formalities may 
cause the custom-house authorities at the port 
of destination to forbid the importation. 

E. s. 

INVREA, Fa bio, a Piedmontese marquis. 
The book he wrote, though little known, de- 
serves notice for the able development of th« 
theory of wealth which it contains. 

Discord svlla pvJbblica ricchezm, ostia sopra dt 
quanto la costituisce , suUa di lei origin e, avmentc 
c njtartizMme (Genova), 1846. — Referred to in the 
Hibliograjia dei TraUati e compendii d'JCccn. 
politico scritti da ikdiani dal 1765 al 1891 } by 
Prof. Coasa. a. b. 

1 . 0. U. An acknowledgment of indebtedness 
worded as follows: To A.B. — I.O.U. [I owe 
you] £10 — signed C.D. If such a document 
contains a promise to pay, it should be stamped 
as a promissory note. E. s. 

IRISH CURRENCY. This term at the 
beginning of the present century denoted a 
money of account different from that in use in 
England. It disappears with the act of 1825, 
which finally assimilated the currency of Ireland 
to that of Great Britain. 

The English denominations of money came 
early into use in Ireland. The value and the 
luting of coins were both tarn]* red with on 
occasiou, alike by the sovereign, and, appai entiy, 
by the Irish j»arliament ; and throughout the 
variations in the intrinsic value of the English 
coinage, the Irish coins appear to have remained 
always less valuable. The records of receipts 
of revenue between Henry VIII. and James I. 
give amounts both in English and Irish currency, 
the latter being accounted less valuable by one* 
tliird, so that the amounts of English are three- 
fourths of the amounts in Irish currency. In 
fact there existed exactly the state of things 
described in the article on Colonies: Dk 

NOMINATIONAL CURRENCY IN. 

By a proclamation of James II. when a 
fugitive in Ireland (25th March 1680), the 
guinea is rated at £1 : 4s. Irish, and the 
shilling at 13d. Irish. This seems to be the 
first establishment of the ratio aftcrwaids more 
particularly associated with the term “Irish 
currency " ; and it is therefore incorrect to date 
that ratio from W. Wood's halfpence (1725), 
as Mr. Culley does in hia evidence cited at foot 

This ratio, which subsisted through the 
18th century, gave a difference of 8$ per 
cent on amounts of English converted into Irish 
money. All transactions between the two 
kingdoms were adjusted on this basis, aud this 
inconvenience tended to enhance the premium 
on bills of exchange which between 1812 and 
1815 had risen to 10 per cent; so that 
£118 ; 6 : 8 Irish money was required to pay a 
debt of £100 in England. After the union 
this becam e more and more intolerable ; the 
first important measure in alleviation was that 
of 1817 which authorised the transfer ol 
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government and certain other funds between 
the kingdoms at the so-called par of 8£ per 
cent. The anomaly was abolished by the act 
of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 79), which assimilated 
the currency in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and enacted that contracts entered into previous 
to the date of the act should be satisfied by 
a payment in English currency of of the 
amount expressed to be owing in Irish currency. 
The copper tokens of Ireland were called in 
under the same act. 

[Nouse of Commons Papers, 1868-69, vol xxxv. 
pt. 2, p. 379. Evidence of Mr. Culley before the 
Commission on International Coinage, 1867-68. — 
Kellv’s Cambist, 1831, pp. 401-403.] c. a. h. 

IRISH LAND LAWS. See Land Legis- 
lation, Irish. 

IRON AND STEEL AS MONEY. Little 
doubt exists as to the extensive use cf iron as 
money in very ancient times (probably in the 
period from 1000 to 600 B.C.), though, on 
account of the rapidity with which that metal 
rusts, no specimens now exist, and their exact 
form is therefore uncertain. Probably, however, 
they resembled in shape the small ingots which 
are found in use at the present day in Central 
Africa. 

Experiments were made at the Royal Mint, 
Loudon, in the year 1884, with a view to dis- 
cover what would be the rate of wear of steel 
coins. The average wear after 26 hours' friction 
was *0032 grammes of soft steel and -0029 
grammes of hard steel coins. When soft and 
hard steel coins were subjected to friction to- 
gether, the soft coins lost, after 52 hours' friction, 
*0077 grammes, and the hard coins only *0042 
grammes. The amount of metal lost, even in 
the case of the hardened steel, approximates 
closely to the loss sustained by standard gold 
and silver coins, when subjected to the same 
process. p. r. a. 

IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT is 
more asocial than an economic question, and it 
is one which the earlier economists hardly 
noticed. It has of late years been thoroughly 
recognised as an evil requiring careful investiga- 
tion. The board of trade is now carrying out 
inquiries which it is hoped will throw consider- 
able light on this subject. The Americans 
have also been paying much attention to it, but 
without particular success. At present, there- 
fore, no series of well -observed facts exists to 
support generalisations on the subject 

Inconstancy of employment, as Professor 
Marshall terms it, is one of the chief conditions 
which presents itself for consideration in con- 
nection with the mass of unemployed in all 
countries. It may in this connection be viewed 
either as a result or a cause. Some men are 
•o inefficient, so lazy, or disinclined for regular 
work, that they prevent themselves from being 
regularly employed. And in dealing with 
questions of irregularity of employment, it is of 


primary necessity to decide whether the case 
in point is such a result or no. It is only 
when it is a cause of distress arising outside 
the worker hiiuself that its consideration falls 
within the proper sphere of economics. Here it 
is closely connected with the problem of the 

unemployed.’* 

The causes of irregularity in employment are : 

(1) Essential conditions of the occupation — the 
work of the painter and mason are liable to be 
interrupted in certain states of the weather— 
the effect of a season on the demand for certain 
goods. Thus furriers are much harder at work in 
the autumn ; and it is in evidence before the labour 
commission (C. 6708, 111. 1892, p. 44) that in the 
confectionery trade the girls are often out of work 
from December, when the Christmas demand is 
over, up till February. 

(2) Accidental circumstances which indirectly 
produce irregularity : 

(a) The use of machinery. Of itself the use 
of machinery might be quite regular in effect, but 
constant labour • saving improvements tend to 
displace labour. The tendency of employers to 
produce in excess of the current demand is not 
strictly attributable to machinery, as suggested in 
evidence before the Labour Commission (C. 7063, 
I. 1893). 

(b) Fluctuation of trade, produced by causes 
perhaps too complicated to classify roughly, but 
arising from the competition ; (a) of home 
manufacturers, {f}) of foreign countries. Thus 
“foreign tariffs” were cited before the labour 
commission as a cause of irregularity in employ- 
ment : and the fall in prices was suggested as 
having that effect in the course of the enquiries 
of the Gold and Silver Commission, and that on 
Depression in Trade (1886). 

The above heads probably include all the causes 
at work, but the analysis is not perfect “ Influx 
into towns,” by which is meant over-competi- 
tion of hands for any given work, has been 
cited as another cause, but this really only 
describes one of the conditions arising in part 
out of irregular employment ; though doubtless 
the condition reacts so as to make matters 
worse. 

Dock Labour (?.*.) presents prolably the 
worst instance of irregular employment, certainly 
the most prominent at the present time. It is 
in evidence before the labour commission that 
the average number of months for which the 
lalwurera were at work was seven ; the rest of 
the year they used to ‘‘hang about the gates 
and starve ” : — the evil is the irregularity of 
employment reducing the average wage to 10s. 
a week ; some only get 5s. ; some are out of 
work for months” (C, 6708, II. 1892, pp. 9 
and 12). On the other hand one witness of 
great experience (Mr. Hill) contended that this 
state of things was the fault of the men. At the 
time of the late dock strike attention was 
directed to the importance of regulating the 
labour, and something has been done in this 
direction. 
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As above stated, the problem whether it is 
possible to counteract irregularity in employ- 
ment has only recently come np for solution. 
Professor Marshall doubts if the evil which 
“ rightly attracts public attention ” is greater 
than it was in past ages. 

The palliatives or remedies hitherto suggested 
are practically but three, which require considera- 
tion in detail. 

(i) It is contended that the remuneration or 
wages of an irregular employment tend to be pro- 
portionately higher than those which are more 
regular. Profeasor Marshall lays this down, 

( licon . of lnd. t 1881, vol. i. p. 537), and instances 
the medical mam 

(ii) The eight hours day is relied on by several 
witnesses before the labour commission for mak 
ing employment more regular. No one, however, 
has explained how this «ffect will be manifested. 
It c&uuot of itself affect the irregularity arising 
out of the use of machiuery or fluctuations of 
trade ; and as it will tend to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the labour employed, it will not 
immediately stop over - competition by owning 
avenues for the unemployed. Yet if it is allowed 
to come naturally, and as the result of experience, 
it will combine with other causes to operate in the 
direction of greater regularity. 

(iii) Organisation of all labour as far as possible 
into permanent services with some security of 
tenure for the individual seems the most hopeful 
solution. The most prosperous employes as a 
body at the present day are those of the great 
railway companies, and next to them those of 
some large firms where a reciprocal feeling exists 
between masters and men, resulting in permanence 
of engagement accompanied by provisions for sick- 
ness and old age. The elimination of daily com- 
petition is the first step to the better regulation 
of labour. At the same time there should be 
ample power to dismiss bad and incompetent men. 
This has always been the difficulty in the organised 
system, and is precisely the point where the trades- 
union system is apt to break down. 

Finally, it has been suggested as an advan- 
tage hi irregular forms of employment, that 
there are periods of leisure. But when these 
are prolonged, there is a danger of anxiety as 
to the future which more than compensates for 
enforced idleness. leisure to be valuable should 
be accompanied by regular employment 

[Professor Fox well, Irregularity of Employment 
and Fluctuations of Prices. —Marshall, Economics 
of Industry , vol. L pp. 537-38, 736-87. — Reports 
of Labour Commission, passim, especially Tom 
Mann’s evidence in C. 7063 (1893), vol. i, and 
Siduey Webb's in id. vol. ii. See Evidence of 
Select Committee on Unemployed, 1895 ; and G. 
H. Duckworth in Ecotu Journal, March 1896.] 

c. a . H. 

IRRITANCY (Soots law). Forfeiture of 
lease or of tenanoy in Feu through some neglect 
or contravention. This may arise by force of 
law, or under the terms of the contraot 
Irritancies arising by force of law — such as 
loss of a feu through non-payment of the 


feu-duty for two years — are purgeable at any 
time before judgment by payment or restitution 
or fulfilment of the condition. An irritancy 
arising from agreement can, in general, not be 
so purged. 

[Rankine, On Leases, 461.] a. d. 

ISELIN, Isaak (1728*1782), a Swiss 
physiocrat. He belonged to an old business 
family of B&le, and passed the greater part of 
his life in his native city, where, after vain 
attempts to obtain a professorship at the uni- 
versity, he was elected, in 1756, secretary to 
the council (secretaiy of state). In this 
position he displayed great literary capacity, 
occupying himself at first with philosophical 
and historical subjects, but labouring entirely 
during the last ten years of his life (1772* 
1782), under the banners of the physiocrats. 
To the older pre-physiocratic period belong 
his works : Potriotische und Philosophische 
Tr&ume tines Mcnscherfrcundes (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthropist), 1755, 
and Oeschichte der Mcnschhcit (History of 
Mankind), 1762. Both compositions show 
little originality. The second named exhibits 
a rather arbitrary reading of history, somewhat 
in the sense of the later Esquisse of Conpokcet. 
The change to the doctrines of the physiocrats 
is first obvious in the Vcrsnck ilber die gesdlige 
Ordnung (Essay on Social Order), 1772, where 
it is said in the preface that an “able man’* 
(was it Sehlettwein ? ) had some time before 
directed him to the study of the French 
economists. But the instruction seemed obscure 
to him, and “the fervour with which some 
defenders of these truths extolled the dis- 
coveries of their teachers seemed to me to be 
charlatanry rather than that honourable zeal 
for the truth which animates noble minds.” 
Afterwards, by good fortune, the Eph£m £ rides 
DU Citoykn (fl.t\)caine into liis hands, after read- 
ing which, Quesnay became in his eyes “what 
Newton is in the eyes of a mathematician.” 
The new standpoint comes to light, fully 
matured, in the work which appeared four 
years later: — Trdume tines Menschenfreundes. 
(Dreams of a Philanthropist), 1776. This 
book is by no means a second edition of the 
work published in 1755, as is generally sup- 
posed, and as might have been conjectured from 
the kindred title, but quite a new work. He 
expresses himself thus on the subject, in the pre- 
face : “ What I put into print twenty years ago 
under the title of Potriotische und Philosophische 
Tr'dume tints Menschernfrtundcs — (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthropist), and 
what I now publish entitled Trdume tines 
Menschenfreundes (Dreams of a Philanthropist), 
although they agree in design, are nevertheless 
two quite different things. Those were merely 
sentiments of a young man, to give a new edition 
of which would be quite needless, and which may 
fairly be allowed to sink into oblivion.” Iselin 
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thus publicly retracted his old ideas in favour of 
the authors. who had adopted Queauay ’s teaching, 
as the Marquis of Mirabeau, Baudeau, Comte 
d’AIbon, and others. Commencing from the same 
year, 1776, Iselin published a monthly journal 
in German, dedicated to the propaganda of the 
doctrines of the economists ; this bore the title, 
borrowed from the French organ of the school, 
Ephcmcridcn der Menschheit (Ephemdrides of 
Mankind, or Library of Moral Philosophy and 
Politics). This soon gained a great reputation 
in German-speaking countries, and numbered 
among its contributors many of the most pro- 
ininent economic authors of Germany. After 
the death of Iselin, which took place in 1782, 
it was carried on under the editorship of G. W. 
Becker, professor at the “ Adeligen Gymnasium " 
in Dresden. For the rest, Iselin did not in all 
points agree with the “eminent Quesnay. " 
He would have allowed the ImpOt Unique to 
be assessed progressively instead of proportion- 
ately ; and if indeed he occasionally says with 
Mirabeau that the best corn law is none, yet 
elsewhere again he defends the public granaries 
condemned by Quesnay. How unbistorically, 
besides, Iselin reasoned, regardless of his former 
historical studies, is shown in the passages in 
his Trdume (Dreams) where he maintains that 
only “ chance and caprice have produced the 
difference between one people and another 
people," and when he then concludes that 
“eveiywhere likewise the laws must be the 
same, what is just in China must necessarily 
also be so at San Marino." Human institutions 
have corrupted the natural order, and Iselin 
concludes his Trdume (Dreams) with an ideal 
constitution, by means of which “instructive 
fiction " he tries to reconcile the republicanism 
of his Swiss fatherland with the enlightened 
despotism recommended by Quesnay. Finally, 
Iselin proves himself to be a true son of his 
generation, anticipating the oomplete salvation 
of mankind in the education of the people. This 
caused Basedow, the German apostle of edu- 
cation, to appear to him, with Quesnay, the 
person most worthy of emulation. 

[A v. Miaskowski, Isaak Iselin, Basle, 
1875. — W. Boscher, Otschichle der National- 
Skonomik in Deutschland , 1874.] a. o. 

ISNAED, Acuille Nicolas, born in Paris, 
died in 1802 or 1808. He published, anony- 
mously, in 1781, a Trail! des Richcsses (London 
and Lausanne, 2 vole., 8vo), and in 1801 his 
Considerations thioriques sur Us Causes cCamor- 
tissement ds Us Dette Publique (Paris, 1801). 
The former is directed against the theory of 
the product net and of the single tax of Quesnay ; 
Isnard does not mention Adam Smith, although 
generally concurring with the latter’s views on 
the origin of wealth, the effects of protection, 
and of the accumulation of gold and silver, etc. 

Isnard, who was an engineer, has frequently 
recourse to mathematical symbols, although 


he does not venture farther than equations of 
the first degree and simple problems in the rule 
of three. As having done this, he is mentioned 
by Jevons in his Theory of Political Economy 
2nd ed. 1879, appendix i. p. 801. K. oa. 

1SOLA, Francesco (first half of 19th 
century), Italian economist, is mentioned by A. 
Graziani in his Idee economiche degli scrittori 
Emiliani e Romagnoli sino al IS 48, etc., Modena 
1893, pp. 156-7. He was appointed, by the 
papal government, a member of the committee 
for the reform of the commercial code, and 
found in the materials thus provided the basis 
of his treatise on political economy. I sola 
was a protectionist, for though nominally 
a supporter of free -trade, he admits many 
exceptions to this principle. He proposes to 
prohibit the import of such articles as would 
injure the sale of similar home products ; and 
also to limit the goods imported, fearing a 
general excess of production. He also discusses 
general values, considering that these originate 
in the demands of consumers, and in the 
scarcity of the goods themselves. He considers 
that with respect to money it ia its intrinsic 
value as a commodity which, together with 
rapidity of circulation, forms the total purchas- 
ing ]>ower of the circulating medium, and 
determines the quantify of goods a market may 
require. He wrote also on interest and taxa- 
tion, recommending that this should fall on 
superfluous wealth, and recommending indirect 
taxation. 

IstUuskmi di Comsnercio t d% Economia civile, 
Roma, 1811. a. r. 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OK ECONOMISTS.* 

Introduction, p. 4t>0; Th* KsrJy Ptuuw*, p. 4«1 ; Super- 
ficial and C Phiute, p. 465 ; Scientific PIumm, 

p. 464 ; In the last Twenty-five Ynara, App., p. 90S. 

No one now, we imagine, would agree with 
Augustin Thierry, in characterising political 
economy as “ cette science bourgeoise surgie 
dans les villes d' Italic," nor would conscientious 
scholarship ever entitle Italy to take the earliest 
place chronologically in economic research. 
Nevertheless it is beyond question that the 
early development of commercial wealth in 
raediieval Italy, the vigorous industries and 
economic inter-relations of her republican cities, 
attracted Italian thinkers early to the study of 
political economy. Italy can boast of a pro- 
minent position in the history of the seienoo 
from the remotest times. 

Italian economic thought, when traced from 
its first sources down to the present day, shows 
in its evolution, though chequered by many 
irregularities, three well-marked stages, corre- 
sponding to certain analogous conditions of the 
social evolution of the country. There is at 
first a roughly-developed, almost archaic phase 
of economic inquiry, the product of patrianehml 
economic relations ; to this succeeds the tiger 
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facial a/nd optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the small industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scientific phase, 
developing with the expansion of capital. The 
first phase extends from the middle of the 18th 
to the end of the 18th century ; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is developing beneath our eyes, 
and may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Economic thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Tlius every phase of economic science is distin- 
guished from its preceding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few early writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
forward only external [mints, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
praise or criticism from a purely theological 
standpoint The first advance in more thorough- 
going inquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as these subserve their th^ries 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for the first time on the 
field of genuine economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
namely to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
ture rises and flourishes round that subject. 
Greater depth is attained in analysis of inland 
and foreign trade and its regulation. Thence 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
external manifestations, secondary forms, or 
market values, without bringing out the inner 
nexus connecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase do we come across some passing obser- 
vations on the production and distribution of 
wealth ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 18th century 
to reflect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who set himself to oppose usury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, and on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not be sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th oentury, when both Paolino Mino- 
rita (1815) and Egidio Colonna (1247-1316) 
wrote. The former treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the family, and the 
ritisen; the latter, of taxes. In the 15th 
oentury theological economics were developed 
Sn the writings of St Antoninus, archbishop 
of Florence f 1889-1 455), and of St Bernardino 
of Siena, wno wrote in the first half of the 
!4th oentury. They roach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distribution of j 


wealth from the basis of theological morality 
though they too have their say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietk (see Monts re Vitrt) and the public re- 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed chiefly by the 
Augu8tinians. The Monti di Pietk were con- 
demned by the Augustinian Nicol6 Barianno and 
the Dominican Tommaso re Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Busto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of exchange became at 
that- epoch the subject of subtle polemics among 
theologioal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capellone, 
attacked profitderived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and B&ailio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tific tendency began gradually to replace the 
older scholastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 14th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repul l tea optime ad ministranda , 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of farmers of taxes. Andrea 
de Isernia too, the Neapolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
fanning of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
Ponta.no, Benedetto Cotnigli, and especially 
Diomede Cabafa, who in his work De regis 
et lx/ni principis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
public expenditure, on the convenience of farm- 
ing taxes, and on the assessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
progress in the same direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmieri, Francesoo Guicciardini, 
and N icolo Machia velli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with political economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The seoond frequently 
introduces economics into his historical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to industry the state should guarantee 
the security of property and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capable producers ; he also main- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are populous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their respective governments ; and, 
finally, anticipates Maj/thus in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which cheeks the indefinite increase of 
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the human race (see in particular bk. ii. of the 
Storie Florentine, chs. i. and ii. ; also the 
discourses on the first Decade of Livy, bk. ii. 
chs. iiL and v.). Even with greater force 
than Machiavelli, Giovanni Botkro had held 
this argument in his work Rmjicne di Stato, 
con ire lihri delle cause della gra ndezza e magni * 
ficensa delle cittd (three books dealing with the 
causes of the greatness and magnificence of 
cities) (1589), in which he insists, from the 
political stand point, on the necessity of pro- 
viding an equilibrium between the increase of 
{>opulation and that of subsistence, and urges 
the foundation of colonies as a remedy for an 
excess of the former. Botero moreover has 
some remarkable observations, inspired it is 
true in part by Bodin, on government mono- 
polies and on the restraints placed on com- 
mercial liberty. 

The evidence of the advance amongst Italian 
thinkers in the direction of abandoning the general 
and abstract considerations so dear to the ancient 
writers for a thorough investigation of their social 
mechanism, is seen in the very numerous contem- 
porary treatises on currency. The deplorable state 
of the Italian monetary system, the continual de- 
basement of coin by different rulers, and the great 
variety of coins current in the different states of 
the peninsula, to the great detriment of trade, 
could not fail to engage the attention of economists, 
and it is no marvel if, as Ganilh said, Italy was 
always famous for the worst currency and the best 
writings on currency. First of these in order of 
time is the Discorso sopra le monele e della vera 
proportions fra Voro e Vargento , 1582, by Gaspare j 
Scarctfi, who was first to propose the inter- 
national unification of monetary systems and 
universal, or at least European, bimetallism with 
a ratio (corresponding to that in force in his day) 
of 1 to 12. After Scaruffi, Davanzati (1588) 
published two short treatises, remarkable for 
elegance of style, one on coinage, in which he 
maintains that the expenses of mintage should be 
borne by the state, the other on exchanges. Un- 
like other writers, t.g. Bboggia, who exaggerated 
the importance of money as facilitating hoarding, 
Davanzati does not lose sight of money as au 
Instrument of circulation, comparing it to the 
circulation of the blood, which, if congested at any 
point produces atrophy and dropsy, whence he 
concludes that an equal distribution of money 
should be brought about in all parts of Italy. 
Geminiano Mohtanari (1633-1687) opposes the 
•weatingof the coinage by rulers, and lays down use- 
ful precepts on the methods of regulating judiciously 
the circulation, with suggestive remarks on money. 
Still more distinguished and less remote from the 
actual focus of the science are the works of GaLjani 
ou currency (1750),-— free from most of the pre- 
judices of mercantilism,— of Pagnwi, Sul giusto 
prezseo delle cose (On the fair price of Commodities) 
1751, which contains profound reflections on 
the different characteristics of the circulating 
medium in ancient and modern economy, and the 
excellent Osservadoni sopra il preszo legale delle 
monele (Observations on the legal price of Money) 


by Pompeo Nrri the Florentine (1751). But all 
these writers who investigate currency from the 
standpoint of the mint and the state rather than 
from that of the economist, are excelled by Antonio 
Serb a of Cosenza, who in his Breve tmttato delle 
cause che possono fare abbondare li regni d'oro $ 
d'argento (Short treatise on the causes which can 
lead to abundance of Gold and Silver) (1613), sets 
forth lucidly a theory of money in relation to 
international trade, admirably elucidating the 
mechanism of exchange and showing that a favour- 
able exchange, believed by his contemporaries to 
be effected by sovereign decree, is the natural result 
of excess of exports over imports, aud that there- 
fore the only way for a nation to secure and 
maintain it is by promoting industry and encourag- 
ing enterprise, and not, as Mcn said later, by 
imposing custom -duties on manufactured imports ; 
especially, maintains Serra, by developing manu- 
factures, inasmuch as these have an indefinite 
possibility of increase, while agricultural com- 
modities follow the law of Diminishing Returns. 
A remarkable forecast this of the famous law 
expounded later in Euglaud by West, Ricardo, 
Malthus, and J. S. Mill. Not leas praiseworthy 
is the vehemence with which Serra opposes the 
debasing and sweating of the coinage, — the very 
mode, on the other hand, occurring to M. Antonio 
dr Sanctis as the best for remedying the fall in 
exchange and the crises in the kingdom of Naples. 

To the list of writers on currency we may add 
the names of Domenico and Luigi Diodatz. of 
Tuititou, and of Romeo Boccm (1621), who 
treated with ability of payments and compensa- 
tions. There are other writings called forth by 
the establishment of banks at Venice and Genoa, 
but unimportant as regards theory. 

The analysis of currency naturally led Italian 
economists on to study the kindred, perhaps 
deeper, subject of international trade. They 
discussed various systems referring to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the day. The difficulty of 
importing foreign com through defective trans- 
port, together with the increase of population 
which began to press on demand, induced econo- 
mists, e.g . Sec.nj (1602), and Tana (1638), to 
favour the system of annona (stores), called the 
Sisfema Annvnario, or system of providing food, 
and of corn stores (Greniers d'Abon dance), 
intended to ensure the country abuudance of 
food by stopping exports. The complaints of 
the agriculturists, the improvement of trans- 
port, and the growth of population, led first 
to a weakening and ultimately to the abolition 
of this primitive organisation of commerce. 
The discussion thus aroused gave rise early 
to controversy, and led to the institution 
of the Mercantile Svstem, which, while 
allowing the free importation of raw produce, 
lays prohibitive duties on the import of manu- 
factures, seeking to develop national manu- 
factures and thus promote the introduction 
of cheap foreign com. Mercantilism in its prim- 
itive form was defended by Brlloki (1750), an 
author commended by Sir James Stkuart— 
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Belloni recommended that export of money institution of & fund for the nee of the more 
should be prohibited. This doctrine was fully deserving and enterprising citizens, who were to 
expounded by Antonio Genovesi (1765), un- be bound to repay the advances which had been 
questionably the most illustrious of Italian mer- made them when called on to do so by the state, 
cantilists, who popularised the system among There are also interesting discussions by writers 
southern writers, whilst the negative side of on finance on the exemption from taxation of 
mercantilism, free trade in com, found a bril- the nobility and clergy, which the most eminent 
liant apostle in the Abbe Galiani (1770). — such as Genovesi, Bandini, Fra Paolo Sarpi — 

Mercantilism was bound to meet immediate vigorously condemned, 
opposition ; the serious injuries which it inflicts These empirical studies, which discussed only 
on landowners— ever uneasy and influential — practical questions, were soon followed, partly 
and the fiscal burdens which it inflicts on owing to the foundation of chairs of political 
trade, could not fail to favour the growth of economy at Naples (1754), Palermo, Milan, 
an op{>osite view, termed by Cossa Agrarian and Modena, by deefier researches extending 
protectionism. This, inspired by the landed into theory, which began, though imperfectly, 
interest, desired to lay heavy duties on import to take the form of a pure science. In this 
of grain, and insisted on free export of manu- connection the discussions on the theory of 
factured goods. Its most noteworthy repre- value are important: these were principally 
sentatives are Pahcoli (1 733) and Bandini connected by our best economists with analyses 
(1775). Economists everywhere in Italy have of the theory of “ money,” and are distinguished 
remained loyal to the doctrine of restriction of by acumen and insight. In the Italian view of 
trade, more in the form of mercantilism than ! the theory of value, two absolutely distinct 
of agrarian protection, and this even when the phases apjvear ; in the former, represented by 
theory of free trade had matured in France and Davanzati, Montanari, Pagnini, Genovesi, and 
England. Even the influence of theories of Paoletti (1772V the element of “ cost ” is ab- 
the physiocrats, so evident in Beccaria and solutely excluded, and “value” is represented 
Ykkui, did not remove this predilection. The as governed wholly by “utility ” ; in the latter, 
solitary luminous exception in this as in other excluded by Galiani, Beccaria, Fabbroni, value 
resj*ects is afforded by Oktkh, who, proceed- on the contrary is baaed on “cost of produc- 
ing on different principles from those of the tion.”* The cause of this development of 
physiocrats, ami, as we shall see, positively » theory was a corresj ending advance in the 
original, concludes in favour of absolute freedom economic mechanism of society in Italy. In 
of foreign trade. the first period the non-existence of free com- 

Neverthedcss many Italian economists of this petition between producers, or else the restric- 
ftret period were in favour of free inland trade, turns which limited it, rendered it impossible 
either combating the abuses of trading corjwra- ' to determine “ value ” by the factor of “cost,” 
tiona — Genovesi, Vkkri (1 771), and Brooaria and inevitable that it should be determined 
(1769); or calling for their total suppres- by the factor of “utility.” In the second 
aion — Vasco (1794), FAimnoNt (177S), and period, when competition between producers was 
Gianni. unchecked, “value” naturally tended to be- 


Much less valuable is Italian economic opinion 
on finance. There is throughout a predilection 
for taxes on land, due much less to the influ- 
ence of the physiocrats than to the distinctly 
agricultural character of Italy in past centuries, 
and the almost entire absence of manufactures. 
To the taxes on land which Botero, Bandini, 


and Fh.anoieri (1780) advocated as the only 
source of revenue, Genovesi proposed to add the 
poll-tax ; Verri, duties on exports of raw 
produce, and imports of manufactured goods ; 
Ammirato (1594) excise - duties ; Biuxsoia 
(1743), beside taxes on land and manufactured 
goods, advises a tax of the tenth of all capital 
producing interest, with moderate customs and 
an excise on provisions. But none of these 
writers has the remotest idea of the possibility 


of a tax on profits, which holds so large a place 
in the system of Ricardo, — a remarkable fact, 
as showing how slightly capital, and the returns 
from it, had as yet been developed. Fil&ngieri’s 

r osal for extraordinary revenue deserves to 
commemorated. He recommended the 


come commensurate with “cost of production.” 
Nevertheless, even at a more advanced stage of 
their inquiries, Italian economists of that epoch 
always confine themselves to the more superficial 
and unimportant aspects of the question of 
value, dwelling especially on market value, and 
are not able to analyse the elements of the cost 
of production, oscillating (like Vandrrlint and 
Steua kt) in perpetual ambiguity between labour 
and wages. This is not wonderful considering 
how childish were the ideas of the econom- 
ists, even of the highest repute, respecting the 
production and distribution of wealth, which 
nevertheless are the data essential for resolving 
oost of production into its constituent elements. 
Only the very best Italian economists of the 
18th century possessed any notion of the theory 


1 The position of Orte* is eclectic. Originally he 
duces value from demand and supply, hui afterwards 
measures it by the quantity and quality of the 
Lxmr employed in production and transport, ana 
ereby explain* the greater value of the commodlUre 
the metropolis and the greater quantity of money 
rich circulates there. 
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of capital, while their viewB on production were 
meagre and vague. The observations of Beooaria 
on division of labour are always quoted. 

“Everybody proves by experience,” he says, 
“that the constant application of hands and wits 
to the same kind of work and product renders 
the same easier, better, and more fruitful than 
would be the result did every one make by him- 
self merely what is necessary to himself ; whence 
it comes that some pasture cattle, some card wool, 
others spin it, some grow corn, others make bread, 
raiment, tools for the agriculturists and labourers, 
causing growth and concatenation of arts and a 
division of them so as to serve common and 
private utility among all classes and conditions.” 
(Elem. di Ec. Pvbblica , pt i. ch. i.). 

Here we get, it is true, the social division of 
labour, but nothing about its technical division, 
or specialisation within the same industry, an 
exact idea of which Adam Smith was to set 
forth in so masterly a manner seven years later. 
Yet these observations by Beccaria, and those 
of Verri, that in production man does not create, 
but confines his operations to collecting and 
separating material already existing, with some 
considerations by the same author on the 
influence of climate on efficiency of labour, 
are all that is worth gleaning from the works 
of the earlier Italian economists on the subject 
of production. 

Nor do their writings on the distribution of 
wealth take any higher rank ; inasmuch as they 
have not attained to an exact definition of in- 
come, wages, profits, and rent of land. Botero’s 
view, that population is limited by subsistence, 
is restated by Beccaria, and more clearly still 
by Ricci (1787), but these writers treat the 
subject only in a superficial manner, and not 
in such a way as to entitle them, as some 
would have it, to be regarded as precursors 
of Malthxts. Of more frequent occurrence iu 
the writings of the economists of this epoch, 
e.g. Caracciou (1781), Paoletti, Beccaria, 
whose remarks on wages are termed “ classic ” 
by the Russian writer Wemardski, is the asser- 
tion that high prices of provisions, and the rise 
in money wages which ensues, are injurious to 
industry, — an assertion which, put forward 
eonteinporaneously in England by a series of 
economists, and repeated by Smith, is the 
logical consequence of the theory which reckons 
wages among the elements of the cost and of the 
value of the product. One marked character- 
istic of the Italian economists of this period is 
the absolute eclecticism with which they per- 
petually oscillate between the mercantilists and 
the physiocrats, and strive to reconcile the de- 
ductions from both* Besides this it is well to 
note the lofty and humane principles inspiring 
their remarks os economic relations, contrasting 
favourably with those of their French and 
English oo n temporaries, — their sympathetic 
internet in the hits of the producer— which they 
consider mors important than the exigencies 


of production —their courageous denunciation 
of the wretchedness of the peasants, their 
thoroughgoing predilection for small farming, 
and finally their eloquent pleading that the 
legislator should intervene to mitigate economic 
inequality and injustice, — in these matters they 
sound the prelude to what is now known as 
socialism of the chair (see Socialists or the 
Chair). This tone is common to all the econo- 
mists of the peninsula, aud not, as some hold, 
peculiar to central and northern Italy, sine© it 
is equally shown in the works of the southern 
Genovesi, Galiani, Filangieri, and Broggia, and 
in those of the northern Beccaria, Vasco, and 
Verri, and again among the Tuscans, Band ini, 
and Paoletti. All our economists of whatever 
school coucem themselves not only, like Adam 
Smith, with the wealth of nations , but also, 
ami as much, with the public weal, for which 
the very titles of their works are the proof, 
namely those of Vasco, Paoletti, Palmieri, 
Mr rato hi, etc. —a significant difference, attest- 
ing the ethical and philanthropic character of 
economic science in Italy. This character is 
jwsmbly due in j»art to the fact that some of 
our economists, like Ortos, Paoletti, Bandini, 
Galiani, Ammirato, Vasco, Genovesi, and 
Pascol i, have been ecclesiastics ; others, like 
Beccaria, Verri, Scaruffi, I)*Arco, Carraccioli, 
arc nobles ; while few only, like Davanzati, 
Broggia, Belloui, have been merchants or 
bankers. Nevertheless the generous and noble 
expressions to which we have referred, and 
which deservedly attract so much sympathy to 
our economists of this epoch, do not rise from 
the narrow limits of sentimental literature nor 
do they show any profound reflection on the 
laws of economics. 

One amongst them, however, does not deserve 
this criticism, and rises far above his contem- 
poraries. This is the Venetian monk Giani maria 
Ortos, one of the greatest economists of the 
18th century. 1 

1 TTuopinientofG. Oritg.—Q. Ortea was unquestionably 
th* most original thinker among all Italian economists. 
In bis Eetm&mia SaziondU (1774X his R{JU*siiml ruUa 
f (1790), and in some of hia minor writings, 

he develops a complete system of economic science. 
The fundamental notion from which he starts is, that 
a given population cannot consume, and therefore cannot 
produce, more titan a limited quantity of goods, and 
that this quantity is just such as to require for Its 
production not more than the labour of one-half of the 
given population. Hence he deduces the opinion that 
a man cannot Increase his own wealth without reducing 
to a corresponding extent the wealth of another man; 
in other words, that the increase of individual wealth 
involves a correlative Increase of misery. From the 
principle that one -hair the i copulation sumces for social 
production, Ortea, anticipating modem socialism, deduces 
the hopeless case of a relatively excessive population, 
due not to a jweiti ve excess of population shove tlae means 
of subsistence, but to the fmpootibility of tomaaina 
consumption, and ihereftrrt soda! production, beyond 
a certain point In this deduction Ortea manifest* a 
logical acumen hr superior to that of ftauniKD!* The 
latter, whose influence on Marrmra and Ricanxm was 
considerable, also starting from the limitation of social 
consumption, admits the necessity of the latrodautk* 
of machinery to meet the raiatha asoaa* of nonuktkm. 
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The last remark of our note on the opinions 
of Ortea, indeed, applies more or leas to all 
Italian political economy of the early period. 
The loading features of the social economy 
which succeeded tho abolition of serfage in 
Italy were for a long period the breaking up 
of capital, the growth of metayage, the con- 
tinuance of small iudustry, — in other words they 
presented a stunted form of capitalism crossed 
and complicated by numerous relations of per- 
sonal service between labourer and proprietor, 
the relics of feudalism. This network of eco- 
nomic relations created a scientific literature 
in which it was reflected. 2s*o sound theory of 
distribution could be formulated in a country 
where the pheuornena of distribution had not 
assumed a distinct and fixed character, nor bad 
those glaring contrasts to which a social economy 

Ortes, however. In hi* HiJUationi tulia J'ojtolaxion*. pub- 
IMied fourteen year* after hia priucittal work, admit*, 
in partial divergence from what lie had there laid down, 
that a population might possibly outrun its means or 
subdstetic*- «t> emergency which is in contradiction to 
the axiom, that wwal/A u a ooruiant fu nction qf pirjHdaii&H, 
since it implies that, up to a certain joint, wealth in- 
creases at a lower ratio than population. Kinally, from 
the fket that the unemployed can only live at the expense 
of the employer* (i.e. those who have property). Ortea 
deduce* the principle that mal income it e<r%uu to 
because those who have property have to distribute all 
the returns which are in execs* of what they consume 
be w ten the worker* and the unemployed. j 

These quaint doctrines, which Manx very ably made j 
uaeof to support hi* own, betray con star, ay the back* | 
ward state of the science, exaggerating the importance of 
consumption and attributing to this factor, which only : 
influences the surface of things, phenomena which have j 
their roots deep down in the organism of production. I 
Still more defective are the investigations of Ortea on 
caj ral and profit. Defining capital a* the sum u* t he 
mean* of subsistence *ece**ary to the worker, he does 
not. take Into account capital sunk in machinery, raw 
ms ‘erial, etc. While he recognises the economic justify 
of interest on capital, be declares it to be a thing which, 
properly considered, is entirely anomalous, for the 
reason, that capital lent at interest yield* a return to 
the lender and a wage for the workers, but nothing to the 
borrowing Kvtrevrekkcr, who henc e will have either to 
go to the wail or to steal from hi* creditor. This ob- 
servation is obviously erroneous, because capital does 
produce, beside* interest and wages, the reward of the 
wtirepr$n**r. But those doctrine* apjiear lees strange 
when vb'wert in relation to the economic conditions of 
the time. The principle of fixity in production is a 
faithful image of the economic positions of the expiring 
Venetian republic, in which there waa no progress in 
production, ami every industry was languid. The hope- 
less case or an unemployed class was true enough of a 
country in which the accumulation of capital was feeble, 
and shackled by the countleas fetters of antiquated 
methods of production. The definition of capital given 
by Ortes fits an epoch when capital In its technical 
shape is almost non-existent And the same ides of real 
Income being equal for every man may be considered a 
tolerably correct expression of the relations of feudal 
economy, which, in {uacing the strength of the property- 
holder in the number of ms followers, broke np his re- 
turns between a large number of clients, and ultimately 
reduced to the same figure the consumption of himself 
and of hie dependants. The disconsolate fatalism of 
Ortea which sees no remedy whatever for the economic 
evils of Urn day, and the only palliative in the endow- 
ment of monasteries to relieve the wretchedness of the 
poor-— which restricted thus the scope of economics to 
the mitigation of human misery, -all this distinctly 
ami completely reflects the state of decay under which 
Italy was groaning. Hence iu reading at this day the 
works of Ortas there is still profit, not in the nebnlous 
muslngs of a recluse, but iu the theorising of a genius 
over an sge now burled. fSce also art. on Ortes. j 


gives rise, in which capital is more fully 
developed, had a fair field to display themselves. 
Hence, all that Italian economists of past 
centuries have written on distribution is col- 
lectively of very small value. But while they 
were excluded, through the defects in the exist- 
ing economic position, from the i>ossihiiity of 
investigating the deep- lying social relations, 
they set themselves eagerly to examine those 
more patent economic relations the growth of 
which, being independent of that of more funda- 
mental relations, had opportunity to display 
itself even in Italy. Hence, the considerable 
hotly of writings on currency, which are the best 
f>art of Italian economic literature, as well as 
on commerce, usury, and taxation ; while the 
investigations on value, which occur frequently 
at this epoch, are oonfmed to analyses, more or 
less effective, of wants, utility, competition, 01 
monopoly, but which do not in the least account 
for the influences determining the part played 
by value in the deepest relations of capital and 
profit and in the technical organism of produc- 
tion. Certain it is that the closer we approach 
our own times, the more frequently do we find 
among Italian economists good examples of a 
profound analysis of the eoonomic structure of 
society, as in the works of Ortes, Galianj, 
Bkocajua, Verri, (iekovesi, and Pagnini 
(q.v . ). But., generally, throughout this epoch, 
and even among these, we look in vain for that 
fine economic sense which distinguishes their 
English contemporaries so conspicuously. 

2. Superficial and optimistic phase . — With 
the close of the 18th centniy, capital had 
begun to develop its influences in Italy to 
a degree hitherto unknown. It seemed there- 
fore that the causes of the slow advances of 
economic theory were ceasing to operate, and that 
the era of scientific economics in Italy was to 
begin. But there were weighty reasons which 
influenced capitalistic economy and kept it 
backward. The most powerful of those was the 
want of political union ; this involved a close 
network of inland custom-duties, which stifled 
economic progress and the growth of c&pitaL 
Hence, the absence of farming and industry on 
any large scale and the scanty use of machinery. 
This absence of production on & large scale is 
certain to react on theory and to produce a school 
of superficial and optimistic political economy. 
The inferiority of the work of most of the writers 
of this epoch is, therefore, not surprising, nor 
that the few original thinkers should gradually 
drift from tedious superficiality to optimistic 
doctrines. During this epoch no important 
contributions were made to the theory of the 
distribution of wealth, or to the analysis of 
property, while there is no lack of suggestive 
investigation into such secondary matters as 
currency, trade, and taxation. 

The period 1800-1848, is for Italian eoo- 
nomios an inglorious time of depression and 

a .. 
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decadence, yet it was distinguished by the 
monumental collection of classical Italian 
economists, formed by Baron Custom, Scrittari 
Classici Ilaliani di Econo mia Politico. , forty- 
three volumes, 8vo, Milan, 1802-16. The 
importation of Smith’s doctrines, instead of 
acting as a stimulus to reflection, only evoked 
a number of second-rate compilations. There 
are but one or two writers of this period who 
stand out from the general level of inferiority 
by their able investigations into some special 
problems. Amongst these is Melchiore Gioja 
(1767-1829), the advocate of large landed 
estates and industrial protection, remarkable 
rather for some important observations on the 
division of labour, which were praised by 
Babbage, than for his indefatigable collecting 
of statistics, and his infelicitous attacks upon 
Smith and Sat. There was also G ian - Demon ico 
Romagnosi (1761-1825), a masterly critic of 
free trade, who showed his concurrence with 
the ethical view now upheld in Germany, and 
who combated the population theories of Mal- 
thus though not without committing serious 
blunders; Luigi Molinari Valeri ani (1758- 
1828), author of deep, careful investigations 
into " market value”; Francesco Fuorx> (died 
1841), who expounded the Ricardian theory of 
rent, and is noted for the pre-eminence he 
assigns to the distribution of wealth over its 
production; Carlo Cattanto (1801-1869), a 
defender of free trade and a critic of the system 
of List (1789-3 S46) ; Pellegrino Rossi (1787- 
1848), who lectured on political economy, ex- 
pounding English economics, and criticised the 
Code Napoleon from the economic standpoint ; 
Antonio Scialoja (1817-1877), who published 
Principles of Social Economy , toning down the 
theories of the English school ; finally Camillo 
Cavour (1810-1861), distinguished for his ad- 
mirable writings on the corn trade, the Irish 
question, and his speeches on economic and 
financial subjects. AU these writers inherited 
an ethical standard in economics which up 
to 1848 characterised the Italian school of 
economists ; and all, however they may differ 
in the systems they uphold, hold most pro- 
nounced opinions on the moral functions of the 
state and its social duties towards the classes 
who possess no property. 

Towards 1850 a distinct awakening succeeds 
to these indecisive writings of unsystematic 
writers, proceeding from the optimistic school 
and its head, Francesco Feriura . 1 

1 F. Ferrara, bora 1S10, of Sicilian origin, professor at 
Use university of Turin, and subsequently deputy and 
minister of finance, is unquestionably the most talented 
Italian economist of this period. Ferrara has written 
so comprehensive work, but has expounded bis ideas 
not only in a course of able lectures, but also In a series 
of Introduction* to the numerous volumes of the Bihlio- 
U*i*l Kocmomista which he edited, and which contain 
translations of leading foreign economic works. In 
these introductions, which combine the attractions of 
a brilliant style, a method of teaching of vast range and 
fldahorated. there is found not only s series 


8. Scientific Phase. — The conditions of the 
time favoured the abandonment of optimistic 
doctrines for objective and positive inquiry. 
Under the regime of political unity the obstacles 

of criticisms, biographies, and bibliographies, but also 
Ferrara’s own theories, forming a symmetric and usually 
concordant whole. These take their rise from the theory 
of value, which he declares to be the mother-idea of the 
science, And develops with much originality save where 
he adheres closajy to the doctrines of Carey. Like him, 
Ferrara opposes Ricardo's theory of value and that of J. 
B. Sat, to land himself in the formula of cost of reproduc- 
tion. This theory, which he carefully develops, seems to 
Ferrara to be alone capable of summing up and unifying 
all economic phenomena, inasmuch as it explains value aa 
well in the case of production which may be indefinitely 
increased as in the case in which increase takes place 
under Augmented difficulty, and also in monopolies. 
However, to include these last within the circle of his 
theory, he is compelled to have recourse to a nubile 
distinction between physical and economic reproduction, 
and maintains that the value of the monopolised pro- 
ducts is given by the cost, not of the physical reproduc- 
tion, which is impossible, but of the economic reproduc- 
tion, i.e. by the cost of the products which would be 
obtain' d instead of the monopolised products. 

In this way Ferrara believed he had subsumed the 
true heads o» value under a single law, overcoming the 
Ricardian theory which is forced to postulate two laws 
(or competition and monopoly respectively. But further, 
he held that cost of reproduction ought to explain and 
measure by the same standard all the relations of the 
distribution of wealth. Hence, Ferrara argues, rent, 
profit, wages, are only so many instances of the law of 
coat of reproduction. To rant in particular, on which 
English science has left the indelible stamp of its strong 
hand, Ferrara devotes his beat energies ; strengthening 
himself by his theory of value, he attacks the doctrine 
of Ricardo and reconstructs the rent of the landowner 
as the natural and legitimate reward of capital and 
labour. Here, however, Carey Inspires and directs Fer 
rara, who, if he does not distinctly grant that cultiva 
tion proceeds from sterile to fertile soils, admits that 
economic progress renders the cultivation of fresh soil 
more productive than those previously taken In hand, 
thus ensuring an advantage to the land latest brought 
into cultivation over the first. The owuers of the later 
land cultivated derive in consequence a surplus rent, or 
surplus over ordinary profit, due to the superior methods 
they have designed ami carried out Hence rent results, 
not from increasing cost of production, but from decreas- 
ing cost of reproduction, and involves neither usurpation 
nor injustice. Further, since the same theory is to expiate 
all economic phenomena, profit is measured by the cost 
of reproduction of capital, wages by the cost of repro- 
duction of labour; which means that ultimately demand 
and supply of capital produce profit, demand and supply 
of labour produce wages. 

In his minor works, the l'rtfuumi ami the tjuioni, 
Ferrara sought to apply his fhvourite theory to certain 
practical question*, using pars science to throw lighten 
the economic facts of which be was an eye- witness. 
Among these writings are the exhaustive articles on 
"Banks" and on "Inconvertible Paper Currency “ 
(Corso Fnrsnsok abounding in admirable remarks on the 
circulating medium in Italy (see Asmokat; Bullion 
Committee, Report or ; Forced Currency ; I noon 
vbrtibl* Curmkcy); others on the hanks of Venice 
and on taxation of flour, which Ferrara defends with 
partial inconsistency In view of hi* free-trade theories. 
It is not wonderful that so extraordinary and gifted a 
writer should have created a flourishing school attract- 
ing into bln orbit the best Intellects of the peninsula. 
Minghetti, In a well-known work remarkable for brilli- 
ancy of style ( Delia ccontmia jmlthlim « ddU «um aUtnmm 
cdln morale t coldiritto, accepted and supplemented 
Ferrara's theory ; Raymond in hts Ktudm nur VKconcmii 
socials $t internal ioiuile (j *60-61), further confirmed it; 
Antonio Ciecono, Angelo Harwkxjto, Gipyauni Bruno, 
Todde, and other* commented on It ifHKtatr treatises. 
During a long period, Ferrara occupied a solitary and 
preponderating position in Italian economic literature, 
due rather to hi* marvellous ability than to the sound- 
ness of his doctrine*. Italian intelligence has extricated 
itself from the spell of the Uiuftmn* tbeoriser ; hi# 
sv*tem hu mdatllv Ixtcm ahendi Mm A. 
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to the establishment of a social economy based 
on capital became slowly removed. The dis- 
tressing phenomena of a critical period of social 
evolution in Italy were attracting investigation. 
Statistical research, directed by the hand of 
Bodio, revealed the vitiated character of the 
system by which wealth was distributed, the 
encroachments of the latifundia , the spread 
of short leases ; and important publications 
showed that the actual state of the rural classes 
was as degraded as it well could be. Sonnino, 
Villari, Frauchetti, Mine. White Mario, Loin- 
broso, Stivanello, Mortara,— all these illustrated 
the condition of the agricultural classes in a 
series of memorable monographs, while the ex- 
haustive work of the agrarian commission con- 
tributed ample materials invested with ofliciul 
authority. In those reports Kmilio Mohfuroo 
drew in the dark hues of truth the deplorable 
wretchedness of the agricultural classes in 
Venctia. And the rejxnts of J acini, Angeloni, 
Branca, Tanari, and Hamiani showed that Italy 
had reached her lowest level of misery, inasmuch 
as from province* mutually dissimilar there was 
heard hut one wail and the selfsame moan. 

A new habit of research and criticism informed 
economic thought from end to end of the pen- 
insula. and a b-giou of clever and ardent youths 
(lung themselves into the open field of social 
inquiry. Theirs is the merit that Italy occupies 
a position in the political economy of to-day 
on a level with more advanced countries ; theirs 
is the merit that she has entered on the scien 
tifio phase, 

1C v en iii the preceding generation Italian 
writers were not wanting who set themselves to 
study economic relations with impartial criticism, 
€.Q. Girolamo Boccardo, who in his Trattato 
Uorico-pratico di Eocmxmia Fohtu:a{ 1858), still 
the delight of the Italian student — defended 
and repolished the exact theories of Ricardo. It 
was, however, especially in the field of technical 
and specific inquiry that scientific economics 
was to prevail Among the first indications of 
this tendency was the book by Baer, V avert el 
Yimposta (1872), praised by J. Stuart Mill, — 
the Logic* i drlle Impost e (1867), written by 
Pescatorc, a calm and impartial study of 
public finance ; and Jacini’s work, La l^qprield 
fmdiaria e k Popolasioni agricok in Lombardia 
(1854), a good example of positive analysis. 

But the real initiator of the scientific method 
is undoubtedly Angelo Messedaglia. A dis- 
tinguished physicist and xn&themaiici&n, Messe- 
daglia appeared loost of any one inclined to 
examine the burning questions of economics, 
his turn of mind inclining him rather to more 
special and calm studies. Therefore he launched 
into a series of investigations into population, 
public loans, currency, taxes on real property, 
in which he sought to secure not the triumph 
of a school, but to lay bare and differentiate 
the most intimate connections of economic 


phenomena in a number of monographs written 
with conscientious and exact precision. 

In his book Della Teoria della Fopolazione , 
principalmente sotto VAspetto del Metodo (1858\ 
unfortunately unfinished, Messed aglia puts for- 
ward an emendation of the Malthusian theory, 
namely, that the two progressions of subsistence 
and imputation cannot proceed as mutually 
isolated and independent The latter is 
strictly limited by the former, which gives a 
different result from that reached by Malthas. 
For, given the former rate, two, three, four, 
five . . . and the latter, two, four, eight . . . 
it is evident that in the latter the second term 
will be suddenly reduced to three by the limit 
of subsistence killing off' the surplus. Hence 
the successive doubling of population can only 
start from three, raising numbers in the third 
turn no higher than six. This again, colliding 
with a sum of subsistence equal to four, becomes 
reduced to four, and this by the given rate gives 
eight. Hence the real progression for popula- 
tion ia two, four, six, eight, ten ... Le. an 
arithmetical progression with a constant differ- 
ence double that of the rate of subsistence. 
Equally important art; Messcdaglia’s further 
developments of the population theory, the 
statistics moreover of which, and the methods of 
handling them, he has expounded and criticised 
with great acumen in a solid work on the 
1 r ita Media (average of life). In his book on 
public loans, Messedaglia discusses the different 
questions connected with raising public loans, 
and in his recent work on currency, the history 
of money and prices, and the controversy on the 
legal standard. Finally his report Sulla Fere- 
quazions Fondiaria (1884) gives a history of 
the Cadastre (see Cadastral Survey) from 
tho earliest times, and of the character of the 
surveys of land, and the taxes based on them 
in widely -separated and contrasted countries 
and states. The works of Messedaglia are in 
some points open to criticism, especially for their 
eclecticism and the indeffniteness of his results, 
but his labours will leave an enduring mark on 
Italian economic thought 

Messedaglia’s strictly scientific method, which he 
employed on technical subjects extraneous to social 
controversies, has been applied by other and well- 
known economists to the most burning questions 
concerning the distribution of wealth. Among 
these Emilio Naxzani should be mentioned, who, 
while the prevailing school was yet seeking to 
draw a veil over the more painful phenomena of 
our economic system, courageously examined the 
laws of rent (1872), profit (1877), and wages (1880), 
developing and amplifying the theories of Ricardo. 
The writings of Nazzaui mark a new starting-point 
iu Italian political economy, leading it to reject 
optimistic fallacies and to initiate a vigorous 
criticism of the relations of production. However, 
neither he nor the other Italian economists of the 
same school have adopted the extreme conclusions 

of their doetrinm. hut have labnorerf r»4h*v 4 m 
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qualify them by every passible means. Thus 
N&zzaui seeks to soften the asperities of the 
Ricardian theory of rent, and the teaching of the 
English school ; nevertheless he has laid the founda- 
tions of solid inquiry into the laws of distribution. 

Again Fedele Lampertico influenced the econo- 
mic revival in Italy by reproducing English and 
German theories in a lengthy treatise (187 4* etc.) ; 
while Luigi Luzzatti, eloquent opjK>nent of the 
exaggerations of laisssz faire^ has ably dealt with 
treaties of commerce, tariffs, currency, and credit, 
both in his writings and parliamentary life. 

But the chief honour of the peaceful revolution 
whence scientific economics in Italy have sprung 
belongs unquestionably to Luigi Cossa ; he not 
only contributed a noteworthy and original 
essay on the limits of production, and diffused aud 
championed in Italy the theories of the Englis' 
school, harmonising them with those of German; 
(which have also been popularised in Italy by 
Cusumano), France, and Holland, in which he is 
extremely well read ; but he has also by teaching, 
by prizes, and instructive writings stimulated the 
ecouomic studies of young Italy, creating around 
him a compact phalanx of able and diligent 
disciples. 

A testimony to the awakening power of such 
masters may be seen in the numerous publications 
of youthful Italian economists, all educated in the 
new and progressive tendencies and agreed in the 
search for truth, however else they may differ. 
Of those cultivating exact science are Buzzetti, who 
has dealt with internal values and agricultural 
contracts, — Ricca -Salerno, who has dealt with 
capital, public loans, and wages, — Graziani, with 
machinery and wages, — Alessio, Bert ini, Valenti, 
and Tangorra, With the theory of value, — Manara 
and Mase-Dari, who have examined rent, — Supino, 
capital and its transformations, — Majorana, econo- 
mic laws, — and many others besides. While these 
economists are mainly deductive in treatment, 
others complement abstract research by a judicious 
application of the historic method. Among these, 
Coonetti db Martha wrote on primitive forms 
of economic evolution and the origin of socialism, 
— Toniolo on the factors of the economic power of 
medieval Florence, and the relation of scholasticism 
to humanism. Other writers apply sociology to 
political economy, like Vanni, an eminent philo- 
sopher, and Nitti, author of the book on Catholic 
Socialism , in their works on population. Ugo 
Rabbbno, who follows the inductive method, 
treated of co-operation, its laws, and development j 
in Italy and England, with great talent and also 
wrote a work on the phases of American pro- 
tectionism. Equally skilled in statistical method, 
and more decided partisans of the socialism of the 
chair, are Carlo F. Ferraris, author of a book on 
labour insurance in Italy, and An gusto Mortars, 
who, in his work I Doveri della Propriety fondiaria 
e la questions socials, suggests state intervention in 
the tenure of land on behalf of the labourers. 

Meanwhile there is no falling off in more strictly 
technical publications, as on credit, trade, and 
finance. First among these should be noticed 
Maffeo Pantaleoni’s Teona della Traslatxone dci 
TrQnUiy skilfully explaining the shifting incidence 
of taxation. This book, not to mention others by 


the Bame author (s. works named later), shows 
how great ha* been the progress of scientific in- 
vestigation in Italy. We may mention the labours 
of Maquani, to whom we owe the most thorough 
critique of bimetallism, of Ferraris, Stringher, 
llperno, G. Luzzatti, I>e Viti, Lori a, Benin!, Lorini, 
in monetary questions to which modem Italian 
economists, like their earlier brethren, aud un- 
happily for the same reasons, have given much 
attention. Thus on banks we have works by 
Boccardo, De Jehannis, the Storia delle Banche 
by Rota, and the Princijni di Scienza ban curia by 
Rota aud by Ferraris. On rural economy there 
are the writings of Bertagnolli (v. Authorities ), 
and others of equally high quality, by Bianchi, 
Emilio Coasa, and Sartori. On subjects of applied 
economics mention should be made of the lalxmrs 
of Graziani (Teoria delle Operazimi di Bursa ) , of 
Supino in his essay on discount, and especially in 
his Navujuzione dal Punto di Vis la eamomico , in 
which he discusses questions of freight, cost of 
navigation, and generally the economy of marl- 
| time enterprise. The writings of Montem&rtini 
and Della Bona on crises are also worth note, of 
A. Rossi and Bcnini, l>oth protectionists, on the 
balance of trade, of Dalla Volta on industrial 
combination and forms of wages, of I)e Viti, 
Salandra, Alessio, Zorli, Graziani, and Puviaui on 
financial questions. Here, too, quite apart from 
the subjects of the day, mention must be made of 
the bibliographical series published by a group of 
writers, Alberti, Montanan, Cusumano, Ricca* 
Salerno, Fornari, Sinigaglia, Loria, Errera, Gobbi, 
Supino, Conigliani, Graziani, Halletti, De Viti, 
Bertolini, under the editorship of Cosaa. 

The acclamation which in recent years greeted 
the rise of the Austrian School (q.v.) could not 
fail to excite a fascination on Italian minds. The 
natural cousequeuce has been a multitude of com- 
mentators on the theories of Jrvons, Menger, 
Bohm-Bawerk, Sax, and Wieser. For instance, 
Graziani accepts their theory of value in his 
Storia critica della teoria del valors in Italia, and 
so in part does Pantaleoni in his Principii di 
Eomomia para, and Alessio in his essay on value, 
already mentioned. Again Bax’s theories on 
finance are reproduced in the Manuals di Sdensa 
delle Finanze of Ricca-Salerno, and accepted, with 
certain modifications, by ComouAirx (Teoria degli 
Effetti economici delle Impaste ), by Graziani (hi 
alcwne qusstioni intomo alia Natura e agli Effetti 
economici delle Imposts , 1889 ; and Nature 

economica delle Imposts evils Successions 1890) 
and by Mazzola (/ Dati scientific della Fiaansa 
pubblica, 1887). 

Economic study hss received a vigorous impulse 
in Italy through the Giomale degli Economists an 
able review, edited by eminent writers with the 
collaboration of the best intellects in the kingdom. 
It courageously opposes protection, both agrarian 
aud industrial, which has come to the front of 
recent yean in Italy, to the great injury of national 
economy, and bestows a keen and conscientious 
criticism on the monetary and bank policy of the 
Italian government. 

The work of certain other writers does not come 
under any of the preceding categories. Among 
these are economists who are free-traders and 
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optimists, such as Berardi, De Johannis, Martello, 
Dal la Volto, Bertolini, Todde, Pinna- Ferra, Pareto, 
etc. , whose organ is V Economisla, and a rising knot 
of authors occupied with socialist theses, -—defended 
with moderation and learuiug by Napoleone Cola* 
janui in Socialism# e Sociologist criminals , — and of 
which the leading organ is La Oritica socials , ably 
edited by Filippo Turati. 

Finally there are some Italian economists whose 
line of thought diverges from all the foregoing. 
These see in the analysis of the relations of real 
property a key by the aid of which they seek to 
penetrate the yet unsolved problems of the dis- 
tribution of wealth ; following this method they 
have reached a number of results in the theories 
of value, currency, profit, interest, rent, popu- 
lation, and the interpretation of economic and 
political history. The system was set forth for 
the first time by Achiile Loria in La Rcndita 
fondiaria e la sua Elisions naturals , 1879 , and 
Analisi della Proprietd capita lista, 1889 ; and 
applied to sociology by him in Les liases Iconomiques 
de la Constitution socials, 2nd <ki., Paris, 1898. 
It starts from an analysis of the economic influences 
exerted by the presence, or absence, of free land, 
not like Wakefield, to deduce how new countries 
should be organised, and still less to mourn with 
Von Thunen over the distribution of wealth 
obtaining in old countries, but to trace out the 
organic laws and structure of the capitalistic 
economy. Amongst Lorm’s analyses we may men- 
tion that which reduces value to complex, labour , 
complementing Ricardo’s theory ; his analysis of 
money, in which he traces the origin of money, 
completes Mill’s doctrine of international values, 
and corrects Fella iitox’s theory on hoards ; his 
a’.jalysis of the distinction between technical capital 
and wage capital ; his distinction between distri- 
bution of wealth, i.e. distribution of the produce 
between wages and income, — and re-distribution 
of wealth, i.c,, distribution of inoome K lween 
earnings of the undertaker (entrepreneur), interest 
on capital, rent of land and taxes ; the amount of 
the bank reserve ; the theory of the systematic 
excess of population ; the comparative analysis of 
the economic development of the American and 
Australian colonies, and of Europe, showing how 
the economic relations existing in ancient Europe 
are reproduced in modern colonies. This system, 
which has been called 44 the landed property system 
of political economy,” now counts amongst its 
rtial or thoroughgoing adherents Rabbeno, Nitti, 
Cossa, Garlanda, A. Mort&ra, Maac-Dari, Flora 
Sartori, Bianchi, Supine, De Marinis, Coletti, 
Petrone, aud others. 

[Recent works are : — Alberti, Le corporazioni 
d'arti t meslieri negli antichi economisti italiani, 
Milano, 1 888. — Alessio, Saggiosul sistema tributario 
in Italia , Torino, 1888-87 ; Sindh sulla teoria del 
valore nel cambio interne , Torino, 1890. — Baer, 
L* avers e Vimposta, Torino, 1872. — Balletti, 
Oasparo Scaruffl e la questions moneiaria nd secolo 
XVI , Modena, 1882.— Benin!, Le bad di una 
nuova teoria della circolcusitme, Cremona, 1887. 
— Bertagnolli, La colonia parmaria , Firenze, 
1877 ; Vicende dell * agriooltura in Italia, Firenze, 
1881 ; L'ecowmia dm agricoltwra, Roma, 1886, 
— Boccardo, TraUato tmicopnttico di economia 


politico, Torino, 1858 — Buzzetti, Suit' indole 
Economica dei contratti agrari t Milano, 1874; 
Teoria del Corrmercio intern azionale, Milano, 1877. 
— Cattaneo, Scritti di economia pub dm, Genova, 
1887 *88. — Cavour, Opere politico - economichs, 
Napoli, 1860. — Ciceone, Principii di economia 
socials, Napoli, 1866-68. — Cognetti de Martiis, 
Le forms primitive dell* evoluzione economical 
Torino, 1881 ; Socialism # antico , Torino, 1889. — 
Colaj&nni, Socialism# e sodologia criminals, 
Catania, 1884-89. — Conigliani, Teoria degli effettx 
economici delle imposts , Milano, 1890. — Cossa, E., 
Primi elementt di economia agraria , Milano, 1890. 
— Cossa, Luigi, lntroduzione alio studio ddV 
economia politico, 3a edizione, Milano, 1892 ; 
Saggi di economia politico , Milano, 1878 ; Primi 
dementi di economia politico , 9a ed., Milano, 
lb91 ; Id. id. di scicnza delle tinanze, 6a ed., 
Milano, 1893. — Cusumano, Is tcuole economichs 
ddla Germania. Napoli, 1875 ; DdV economia 
politico nd malw ero, Bologna, 1876 ; La teoria 
del commerci# dei grani in Italia , Bologna, 1877. 
— Dorado Moutero, El positiiasmo en la ciencia 
jwridica y social italiana, ii., Madrid, 1891. — 
Ferrara, Pnfaxioni alls Serie I. e II. ddla Bib - 
liotcca dell' Economista , Torino, 1850-70 ; Mcm- 
eerie di Statistic#, Roma, 1890. — Fen aria, C. F., 
Saggi di economia statistica, eic. t Torino, 1880 ; 
L’asstcurazione degli operai, etc., Roma, 1 S88 ; Prin- 
cipii di Scienxa Bancaria , Milano, 1892 ; Monet a 
e corso forzoso, Milauo, 1879. — Fortiori, Ddleieorie 
economichs nelle provincie Napoletane, Milano, 
1882-88. — Fuocg, Saggi economici, Pisa, 1825-27. 
Melcbiore Gioja, Nuovo Prospetlo deUe scienze 
economichs, Milano, 1815-17. — Graziaui, Dialcune 
questioni intomo alia natura ed agli effetti econo - 
mid delle imposts , Siena, 1889 ; Natura economica 
delle imposts suite succession i, Siena, 1890 ; Teoria 
delle ojsrazioni di borsa, Siena, 1890 ; Storia 
critica ddla teoria dd valore t» Italia, Milano, 
1889 ; Le idee economichs degli scrittori emiliani 
e romagnoli sino at IS 4$, Modena, 1 893 ; Studii 
sulla teoria economica deUe macchine, Torino, 1891 ; 
Di alcune questioni relative alia doUrina del sal - 
ario, Torino, 1893. — Gobbi, La ooncorrenm estsra 
e gli antichi economisti italiani, Milano, 1884; 
V economia polttua negli scrittori italiani del secolc 
X V I.-XV 1L, Milano, 1889. — Lampertico, Giam- 
maria Ortes e la scienza economica at suo tempo , 
Venezia, 1865 ; Economia dei popoli e degli stati. 
Milano, 1874-84. — Loria, A, La rendita fondiaria 
e la sua elisions naturals , Milano, 1879 ; Analisi 
della propriety capitalist # , Torino, 1889 ; Les 
bases ksonomiques de la constitution socials, Paris, 
1893 ; La teoria del valore negli economisti ilaliani, 
Bologna, 1882 ; Studii svl valore della moneta , 
Torino, 1891. — Lorini, La questions della valuta 
ndV Austria-Ungheria, Torino, 1898. — Luzzatti, 
L'inchiesta industrials ed i trattati Ji Commercio , 
Milano, 1878. — Magliani, La questions moneiaria, 
Roma, 1872 e ss. (in the Nuova Antologia.) — 
Majorana, Le leggi natural i del T economia politico, 
Roma, 1890. — Manors, Concetto e genesi della 
rendiia fondiaria, suoi correttivi e naturals 
elisions, Roma, 1882.— Masd-Dari, L. A . Muratori, 
come economista, Bologna, 1893 ; Ddla iifluonm 
della cottiwmone intmsiva sulla rendita fondiaria, 
Torino, 1888. — Mazzola, L'aesicunmone depii 
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opera* in Germania* Roma, 1886 ; I dati scientific* 
della finanza pubblica, Roma, 1890. — Messedaglia, 
Dei j orestiti pvbUxci e del miglior sistema di 
comsolidazione* Milano, 1850 ; Della Uoria della 
ftopolazione principalmen U sotto Vaspetto del 
metodo * Veroua, 1858 ; La moneta e il sistema 
monetario in generals* La sterna e la statistica 
dei metalli predosi* Roma, 1881-83 ; Relazione 
std Titolo I. del progetto di legge sull’ imposta 
fondiaria* Roma, 1884. — Minghetti, DelV economia 
pubblica e delle sue attinenze coll a morale t col 
diritto* Firenze, 1858 ; Opuscoli letterarii ed econo* 
tnici, Firenze* 1872. — Morpurgo, Saggi economic! e 
statistic i sul Veneto, Padova, 1868 ; I contadini 
nel Veneto* in the A tti dell' inchicsta agraria* Roma, 
1882. — Mortara, August o, I doveri della proprietd 
fondiaria e la questions socials* 2a ede., Roma, 
1885. — Nazzani, Saggi di economia politico Milano, 
1881 ; Suntodi economia politico* 4a ed., Milano, 
1881. — Nitti, Le popolaxione ed il sistema socials , 
Torino, 1894 ; Il socialismo cattolico , Torino, 2a 
ed., 1891. — Pantaleoni, M., Teoria della traslazwne 
dei tributi * Roma, 1882 ; Teoria della pressione 
tributaries, Roma, 1887 ; Dell' ammontare probabile 
della ricchezza private in Italia* Roma, 1885 ; 
Principii di Economia pura* Firenze, 1839.-— 
Pecchio, Storia delT Economia pubblica in Italia* I 
2a ed. Lugano, 1832. — Peseatore, Matteo, La 
logica delle imposte * Toriuo, 1867. — Perrone, La 
Terra nella odiema economia capital istica, Roma, 
1893. — Puviani, Alcuns question i intomo alV 
imposta sui fabbricati* Bologna, 1890. — Rabbeno, 
Ugo, La cooperazione in Inghilterra* Milano, 
1885 ; La cooperazione in Italia* Milano, 1886 ; 
Le Societd cooperative di produzione* Milano, 
1889 ; Protezionismo americano , Milano, 1893 ; 
Raccolta degli economist! toscani* Firenze, 1847- 
49. — Reymond, Etudes sur liconomie socials el 
internationals* Turin, 1860-61. — Rieca- Salerno, 
Saggio sulla teoria del capitals * Milano, 1877 ; 
Teoria generals dei presliti public i* Milano, 1879; 
Del solaria e delle sue leggi* Padova, 1878 ; Storia 
delle dottrine jinanziarie in Italia , Roma, 1881 ; 
Manuals di Sctenza delle Finanze , Firenze, 1888. 
— Romagnosi, Collezione degli articoli <T economia 
politico e statistica* Firenze, 1835, Valenti, Le j 


idee economiche di G. D, Romagnosi * Roma, 1891. 
— Rossi, Pellegrino, Cours d* Economic politique* 
Bruxelles, 1 852. — Rota, Storia delle banche , M ilano, 
1874 ; Principii di scienza bancaria* 2a ed. Milano, 

1885. — Seialoja, / prinnpii dell ' economia sociale* 
Napoli, 1848 ; Scrittori classici italiatti d* economia 
politico* Milano, 1803-16, Cuatodi collection, 43 
vols. — Striugher, Della estinzione del corso for - 
zoso negli stall Unit * , Roma, 1879. — Supino, I /a 
scienza economica in Italia dal l a seconda meld del 
secolo XVI. alia prima dei X 17/., Torino, 1888 ; 
11 saggio dello sconfo, Torino, 1892 ; La nanga - 
mans dal punto di vista economico , Roma, 1890 ; 
Teoria della trasformazione dei capitali* Torino, 
1891. — Tangorra, La teoria economica del costo di 
produzione * Roma, 1893. — -Todde, Note sull econo* 
mia politico* Cagliari, 1885. — Toniolo, Dei remot* 
fattoH della potenza economica di Firenze, Milano, 
1882. — Valenti, La teoria del valore* Roma, 1890. 
— Valeriaui, Moliuari, Saggio di Erolemi , ecc.* 
Bologna, 1825-28. — Vanni, Studii sulla teoria 
sociologica ddla pojMtlazume* CittA di t’astell>, 

1886, — Viti, Be, Monetae prezzi, CittA di Castello, 

18S4. — Wernardsky, Krit*ko*istoritcheskve isldlo* 
loan is obi italianskoi pohtiko - econwn itches fad 
literature* Moscow, 1849. — Zorli, Diriito tribuUtrio 
italiano, Brisighella, 1892,] ach. i« 

IVERNOIS, Sir Franks p’ (1767-1842). 
A French Emigre, was knighted by George III. 
He returned to France in 1814. 

His principal works were : Tableau historigue 
et politique des pertes qus la revolution ft la guerre 
ont causfes auperuple franqais dans sa population* 
son agriculture* ses colonies* sex manufactures et 
son commerce* London, 1799. A work in form L>o 
much resembling a party pamphlet, but many of 
its re Meet ions am valuable ; and Sur la Mortal lid 
proport ionellt de qioiques populations considerie 
comrns mesure de leur aisance et civilisation, 
Geneve, 1832. 

[The XouvsUe Biographic gtnlrale* Paris, 1858, 
vol. xxv., contains a full notice of him, and lists 
of works. See also Coquelin and Giiilhiumm'e 
Dictionnaire ds Tfconomis politique, Paris, 1852- 
1853.] H. ft. R. 


JACINI, Count Stepano (1837-1891) be- 
longed to a Lombard family of C&s&lbuttano. 
He studied in Switzerland, then at Milan by 
order of the Austrian government, lastly in 
Germany. In his youth he travelled through 
Europe and the East He then applied him- 
self again to study, and published La proprietd 
fondiaria e la popolazions agricola in Lombardia* 
Milano, 1854 ; 3rd ed., 1857. During a 
famine in the Valtellina, invited by Maxi- 
milian of Austria, then governor of Lombardy, 
he wrote Le eondizioni economiche della Valtel- 
lina . Mr. Gladstone translated this pamphlet 
into English to show how intolerable the Austrian 
rale was in Italy. In 1860 J acini became 
minister for agriculture and commerce, Oavour, 
whom he had supplied with information as 


to the relations of Austria to Lombardy and 
Venetia, being Premier. 

He gave a strong impulse to the execution 
of the St. Gothard tunnel. His report to Parlia- 
ment on that occasion, 25th February 1866, is a 
good example of his positive method, stating 
ascertained facts which had been made thoroughly 
known through a public inquiry. After being 
appointed a Senator be published several political 
writings, “Stills opere pubbliche in Italia net ioro 
rapporti con lo Stato. — Sulle eondizioni della cost 
pubblica in Italia dopo il 1866." llis positive 
method mode a deep impression on the nation 
when the Italian parliament, 15th March 1877, 
ordered an inquiry into agriculture and the position 
of agriculturists ( Inchicsta Agraria). The result 
of thia inquiry was published in 15 volumes 4 to, 
1881-1885, Rome (Tip. del Senato) with a preface 
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by Jaciui, voL i. containing an explanation of its 
aim and a statement at the end Relatione Finale 
(vol. xv.) collecting its conclusions which, accord- 
ing to his own words, applied the experimental 
method to the study of Italy as an agricultural 
nation. Jaeini did not rely on theory, his works 
show great clearness of observation, he sided with 
free trade, just when the protective system was 
cherished by the supporters of agricultural in- 
terests. A rich landowner himself, he supported 
the principle that property is a social necessity if 
it were only to preserve and to increase agricultural 
wealth, its defence lies in the service it renders 
to society. a. a 

JACOB, William, F.R.S. (1762 1-1851), 
merchant in London, was apjvoirited in 1822 
to the comptrollers!* ip of corn returns, which 
post he retained during twenty years. He was 
commissioned by the Government in 1825 and 
1827 to report on the condition of agriculture 
in some of the states of northern Europe ; the 
results of his observations are contained in two 
Reports which contain valuable information and 
very full statistics of the state of land and the 
agricultural produce of those countries at that 
period. On the suggestion of Huskisson he 
undertook an inquiry into the production and 
consumption of the precious metals. This work 
shows great research, but is defective, which 
may be attributed partly, for the more recent 
periods, to the insulhcient historical information 
available then. But, as regards earner times, 
Jacob appears to have put together more in- 
formation than any one previously, and his con- 
clusions concerning the subsequent and middle 
ages are quoted as authoritative by many recent 
writers on the subject, as by Walker in Money . 

An historical Inquiry inU the Production and 
Consumption qf the ‘redout Metals, 2 vola, Loudon, 
1881. — Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn , and 
on the A gri culture of the North of Europe. . , . 
To which is added an Appendix of Official docu - 
men! 8, Averages of Prices, etc., Loudon, 1826. — 
“ A Report , . . respecting the Agriculture and 
the Trade in Corn in some of the Continental 
States of Northern Europe,” in the Pamphleteer, 
xxix., 1828, and several other pamphlets on 
agriculture. r. h. h. 

JACTUS NAVIS LEVANDI GRATIA 
(General Average). When a ship and its cargo 
are in peril of the sea, and the master of the 
ship orders a sacrifice of property to be made for 
the purpose of avoiding the danger, such as 
that of throwing cargo overboard to lighten 
the ship, the loss thus arising has to be shared 
in common between the ship-owner and owners 
of cargo, i.e. among all those who benefit by 
its having been made. This provision of Roman 
law was derived from the maritime law of the 
Rhodians ; hence it is oalled lex Rhodia de jactu 
(see Average, Maritime). k. a. w. 

JAKOB, Ludwig Heinrich von(1759-1827), 
a distinguished economist, was born at Wettin. 
He studied at Mersebuig and Halle, and in 


1791 became professor of philosophy at ths 
latter place, where he strove to popularise the 
doctrines of Kant. lie lectured also with great 
success on political economy. The Russian 
government invited him to fill the chair of 
economic science at Kliarkow, and the suppres- 
sion of the university of Halle in 1806 induced 
him to accept the offer. lie speedily learned 
Russian and lectured in that language on jvolitical 
science. He was favoured by the minister 
Speransky, and in 1809 was called to St. Peters- 
burg as member of an important finance com- 
mission. On the re-establishment of the uni- 
versity of Halle, he returned to Germany and 
resumed his professorial work. The Russian 
government on his retirement ennobled him 
and granted him a pension. He was a volumin- 
ous writer on philosophical subjects in the 
earlier part of his career. 

Jakob’s principal economic publications were : 
Theatric umi Praxis in der StaaiswirOuchaft, 
1 801 ; Ueber die A rbeitleibeigner und freitr llauem 
in Russia nd, 1815; UrundsCUze der National- 
oekonomie , Oder Theme des Nationalreichthums , 
1805 (3rd enlarged edition, 1825) ; Die Staats- 
wissenschaft theoretisch und praktisch dargestdU 
und erldutert, 1821. He closely followed Adam 
Smith, whilst at the same time seeking to place in a 
clearer light the fundamental conceptions of the 
science. He translated into German (1807) the 
treatise of J. K. Sax and (1808) Thornton’s Paper 
Credit of (Peat Britain. j. k. h 

J ANNEX, Claudio (1844-94), after haring 
graduated as doctor of law at Aix in Provence, 
and os doctor of |>olitical sciences at Louvain, 
practised some time at the bar in Aix. Having 
been introduced to Le Play, he became the most 
brilliant of his disciples and fellow-labourers, 
and following his method, made a personal 
inquiry into the state of the populations of 
Dauphine and Provence. 

Jannet wrote in 1867 an essay on the Lex Vo - 
conia, and after having published in 1873 hia 
Institutions Sociales el le Droit Civil d Spartc , he 
returned from a journey in America with his 
£tats Unis Coniemporains — pub. 1876, — a criti- 
cal examination of the institutions, moral con- 
ditions, and ideas prevalent in the great republic 
after the war of secession ; this book, which in 
thirteen years went through four editions, estab- 
lished the reputation of Jannet as an acute ob- 
server, although be certainly did not see American 
democracy in the same favourable light as De 
Tocqueville forty years before. However, in his 
last edition (1889), he is glad to testify that “the 
political condition of the United States has con- 
siderably improved” (see bis monographs in the 
Ouvriers des deux mondes, e.g. *‘Un Metayer de 
Texas.”) 

Having been elected the first professor of political 
economy at the Catholic Institute of Paris, Jannet 
occupied this chair until the time of his death. 
According to one who knew him well, he aimed 
“at following the method of observation and 
keeping to the exact study of facts, so aa to give 
economic science a solid foundation, and at illua 
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tratiug it by judicious historical descriptions of 
the past and comparative information derived from 
both continents, breathing into the whole the spirit 
of elevated moral thought ” This objeet he suc- 
cessfully attained, both in his academic lectures 
and in the two large works published during this 
period : Le Socialism e d'Etat el la Rtforme Sociale , 
1889, and Le Capital, la Speculation at la Finance 
au XIX 9 Silcle, 1892. tlannet probably was the 
most scholarly and certainly one of the best and 
most widely informed of the French economists 
of his generation ; with a marked Rornau Catholic 
and conservative bias, his &tandj>otnt is the stand- 
point of unrestricted economic liberty combined 
with a due acknowledgment of the relativity of 
economic phenomena and deep religious and moral 
convictions. To socialistic schemes of reform, 
whatever might be their origin, be was firmly 
opposed ; although he admitted that the rise of j 
Ka thedcr social ism ns was the natural outflow of the i 
past history of Germany, he would not admit that j 
a socialistic legislation could achieve its supposed 
ends even in Germany. Denying thus to the 
state any right of interference with questions of 
production, distribution, and consumption, he 
however, recommended in case of need a liberal 
policy of subvention*, to be provided as well by 
the masters (jtatrotuige) as by communal and cor- 
poration funds. In common with Lb Plat, he 
consistently strove to obtain the reform of the 
French law of bequest, and to restore the power 
of paternal authority on this point as a remedy 
against rural depopulation and the demoralisation 
of the wealthy classes of society. Jannet was a 
frequent contributor to the leading French peri- 
odicals, such as the Reforms Sociale, the Econo 
mists Francais, the Corrcsptmdanl , the Rent* des 
Deux Maudes, and the Polybiblion (see BEQUEST, 
Power of). k. ca. 

JANSSEN, Sir Theodore (d. 1748), director 
of the South Sea Company, contributed several 
articles on the trade tetween Great Britain and 
France to the British Merchant, edited by 
Charles Kino (<y.v.), during the controversy 
on the commercial treaty with France in 1713* 

Of the papers afterwords republished os the 
British Merchant, 3 vola. 8vo, London, 1721 
and 1743, Janssen was the author of General 
Maxims in Trade , jmrticularly applied to the 
Commerce between Great Britain and France , 
reprinted in the Somers Tracts, 4 to, 1752, 
voL ir. ; 4to, 1809, voL xiiL After giving a 
short summary of the principles of the Mercan- 
tile System (q.v.) in the form of “maxims in 
trade assented to by everybody/’ he discusses 
the various branches of English commerce which 
would be affected by the proposed treaty with 
France, and concludes that “the high duties 
are the only fence we have left against an 
inundation of French commodities upon us," 
and that if the treaty were carried into effect 
“our capital stock of gold and silver would be 
diminished." The treatise has no scientific 
value, hot it is a good illustration of the 
mercantile system in its most unreasonable 
form. It appealed to the prejudices of the 


merchants, whose vigorous opposition to the 
treaty secured its rejection. 

[For further particulars of Janssen’s career vide 
Dictionary of National Biography,] w. a. S. U. 

JARUOLD, Thomas (1770-1863), a physi- 
cian, born in Essex, and educated at Aberdeen, 
practising first at Stockport, then at Manchester, 
was the author of Dissertations on Man, Philo- 
sophical, Physiological, and Political, in answer 
to Mr, MaUhuss Essay on the Principle qf 
Population, 1808. 

He thinks Malthus has not sufficiently noticed 
that increase of food depends on human action 
(29-30) ; also there is no proof that, where dis- 
comforts are great, increase of population is slow, 
aud mutatis mutandis (18, 17). Vice, for example 
drunkenness, is not only sometimes a check, but 
sometimes a cause of population (38 seq.). Dr. 
Jarrold draws on his medical experience, ami this 
gives his book a character of its own. “ During 
three years, I have attended with considerable 
care to the diseases of the poor of the town of 
Stockpdrt, and in that period have not seen fewer 
than 6000 sick persons who then were or had 
been employed in manufacturing cotton" (80). 
He thinks the factory children (200 in number) 
were healthier than those of other occupations, 
though factory' wwk is that “to which the eyes 
of the public are directed with the most watchful 
jealousy." If there were more of his own expert* 
cnees and leas of his criticisms, winch are seldom 
well-founded, the itook would have been of greater 
value. His paradox, that “au unsound constitu- 
tion in a civilised country most commonly proves 
prolific " (305), has found supporters in our own 
days ; but is hardly a demonstrable any more 
thau & comfortable doctrine. Few will agree 
with him now in condemning Mai thus for find- 
ing “an analogy in principle" between the vege* 

| table, animal, aud human kingdoms in reaped 
[ of increase (329), or in regarding Mai thus as 
destitute of due faith in Providence (327 seq. 
cp. 384). If the book In its main arguments baa 
& family likeness to many other refutations of 
Malthas, it is at least superior to most of them in 
moderation of tone. 

Ilia other writings were — Letter to Samnd 
Whitbread, M. P. , on the Poor Law*, 1807.— 
Anthropologies or Dissertations on the Form and 
Colour of Man (Stockport), 1808. — A paper on 
National Character in Transactions qf Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 1811. — In* 
stinct and Reason philosophically investigated with 
a view to ascertain the Principles qf the Science of 
Education (Manchester), 1 836. — Education qf the 
People, Part 1. (Manchester), 1847. J. ». 

JARVIS, Edward (1808-1884), born in 
Concord, Massachusetts ; lived in Boston. He 
was educated os a physician, and devoted much 
attention to vital statistics. He edited tbs 
vital statistics of the United States census of 
1860 , published in voL iv. of the oensna of that 
year ; and contributed many papers to periodicals 
and societies on subjects relating to tbs increase 
of the population. 

Among these may be mentioned The Inorme of 
Human Li/e, and If/ant Mortality, Bos t on , 1871* 
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He was the second president of the American 
Statistical Association, serving from 1662 until 
his death. n. u. d. 

JENKIN, IIknky Charles Fleeming 
(1833-1886), an cmineut electrician, and pro- 
lessor of engineering at the university of Edin- 
burgh, deserves notice here as having contri- 
buted to political economy some very original 
papers of the highest theoretical importance 
and of considerable practical interest 

In a paper on “Trade Unions,’* in North 
British Review, 1868, Jenkin refutes the belief 
that uuious cannot be economically beneficial to 
their members, by a masterly analysis of the law 
of demand and supply. He represents the rela- 
tion between price and demand by & function ; 
D =/ ; or, more elaborately, I) =/ (A + * ) ; 

where x is the price, and A is an unknown 
constant ; so that the decrease of x, or increase 
of i, corresponds to what has since been called 
an 44 extension *’ of demand, the increase of A 
to a “rise** (see Cournot). Similarly, the 
equation S - F (B + *) expresses the relation 
between price and supply. The equation 
F (B + *)--/ (A + i ) determines the price x. 

Descending to practical details, the v ; iter 
discusses. in the light of first-hand knowledge, 
the policy of trade unions with respect to 
piece-work, over-time, and other arrangements. 
Much weight attaches to his advice as to the 
rights and limitations of combination. 

In the paper on The Graphic Representation 
of the laws of Supply and Demand, and their 
application to Labour, 1^68, resuming his 
mathematical analysis ho continues to -how 
“how much the v*Jue of all things dej^nds on 
•triple mental phenomena, and not on lawn 
having mere quantity of materials for their 
subject.” He constructs a demand curve 
and a supply curve virtually identical with 
Cournot’s constructions. “In a given market, 
at a given tune, the market price of the 
oommodity will be that at which the supply 
and demand curves cut” Jenkin calls this the 
first law of demand and supply. Attention 
•hould be called to the statement (Papers, p. 86) 
that “ the law only comes into operation where 
buyers and sellers can approximately estimate 
whether at a given price the quantity wanted 
or the quantity for sale is the greater.” The 
second law formulates the effect on price of an 
Increase of the 41 whole supply,** or of the 
“whole purchase fund.” The third law is: 
“ In the long run the price of the manufactured 
article is chiefly determined by the cost of its 
production, and the quantity manufactured . . . 
by the demand at that price.” Here 44 cost of 
production is no one fixed cost, constant for all 
quantities ” ; and the first and third laws seem 
to differ only as 44 short periods from long.* 9 In 
applying these laws, Jenkin conceives the action 


of a combination as modifying the supply curve. 
44 The legitimate action of trade unions is tc 
enable the labourer to set a reserve price on 
his merchandise.** . . . “The power of bargaining, 
or, in other words, of reserving some of the 
goods for sale, may lower the supply curve.” . . 
He employs largely the conception of the 4 4 cost 
of production of a labourer ” ; from which be 
deduces just conclusions as to the importance 
of a high standard of life. 

The paper on the Incidence of Taxes , 1871, 
opens with a brilliant exposition of the principle 
now known as Consumer’s Rent. Jenkin had 
re-discovered not only the general theory which 
Dupuit first propounded, but also the particular 
approximation by which Dupuit made it applic- 
able (Dutuit, Papers, p. 114). The effect of 
a tax on price is represented by Jenkin in 
much the same way as it had been by Cournot. 
In conclusion, he discusses two particular taxes 
— on houses and on rent ; employing in the 
treatment of the latter subject a supply curve of 
a very peculiar construction. 

The Time-labour System is a proposed new 
form of contract between men and masters. 
Men are to be engaged for a long period — say, 
six months, — each man is liable to dismissal, 
but the master engages to receive as substitute 
any competent workman, at the same wages, 
for the unexpired period. Also, each man is 
free to throw up his employment on condition 
of finding a competent substitute. The object 
is to correct the characteristic imperfection of 
the labour market — namely, that a master 
cannot take on a few additional men at 
an advance of wages without raising wages 
all round. 

In the }*aper entitled Is one mans gain 
another mans loss l Jenkin enhances some 
elementary principles of economics by the 
physical metaphor of a 41 closed circuit/* round 
which money travels in one direction, goods in 
another. 44 If we imagine all our closed barter 
circuits drawn as lines from man to man, with 
arrowheads to show which way the goods 
travelled, every man [in an imaginary isolated 
community of workers] would have as many 
linos coming into him as went out.” 

The papers described here are published — some 
fort be first time — in Papers Literary, Scientific, etc* 
London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, edited by Sidney Colvin 
and J. A. Ewing, with a memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his most charming style. F. Y. x. 

JENNINGS, Richard (flourished in the 
middle of the 19th century), of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will be remembered as one of those 
who in Jevons’e words first 44 clearly appreciated 
the nature and importance of the law of utility.” 
In his Elements of Political Economy, con- 
formably to the definition of the subject as the 
relation between human nature and exchangeable 
objects, Jennings begins with psychology and 
physiology. He distinguishes two kinds oi 
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commodities — primary and secondary: the 
former exciting nerves of common sensation, e.g . 
the sensation of warmth or cold, and that which 
follows the satisfaction of hunger ; the latter 
exciting nerves of special sensation, sight, 
hearing, smell, etc. — roughly corresponding to 
necessaries and luxuries. The difference between 
these classes is that “necessaries may confer 
their full amount of satisfaction in the absence 
of luxuries ; while luxuries cannot be enjoyed 
by those who want the necessaries of life." 
Another difference is that “the satisfaction 
which is derived from objects which affect the 
special senses is less dependent on quantity." 
Here reference is made to what is now called 
the Law of Diminishing Utility, thus formu. 
lated by Jennings. “With respect to all com- 
inodities our feelings show that the degrees of 
satisfaction do not proceed pari passu with the 
quantities consumed — they do not advance 
equally with each instalment of the commodity 
offered to the senses and then suddenly stop — 
but diminish gradually until they ultimately 
disappear" (p. 98). The law of increasing 
disutility is stated with corresponding clearness 
(p. 120). That its operation is more marked 
in the case of bodily than that of mental labour 
is an important observation. There is much 
more psychology, but of a less original character. 

In the second book, Jennings applies his prim 
eiples to the phenomena of exchange. He 
anticipates that economic theories “may be 
expressed in figures" . . . “exhibited in the 
formula}, and analysed by the different methods 
of algebra and fluxions." He looks also for 
rather drastic applications of the new political 
economy. Thus one of his proposals is that 
a considerable share of the property of proprietors 
dying without leaving near relations should 
revert to the state. 

A similar vein of suggestion is found in 
Jennings’ later work, Social Delusions . . . 
Convinced that, “ in determining the incidence 
of taxation, the condition of women is an object 
worthy of attention," the author projjoses to 
tax the employment of men in domestic service 
and in shops, in older to make room for women 
in those callings (p. 1 1 5). The proposal that we 
should select our statesmen by a sort of examina- 
tion in the theory of value shows a certain want 
of humour. A similar criticism applies to much 
of the tirade against fallacies. The second work 
does not form an advance upon the first. 

Natural Elements qf Political Economy , 1 855. 
— Social Delusions concerning Wealth and Want, 
1856. 

[ Athenamm, 1856, p.888. — Westminster Review, 
July 1856. — Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, 
cb. W. p. 59, 2nd ed. — Cairn es, Character and 
Logical Method qf Political Economy , pp. 56, 110, 
224.] F. Y. X. 

JENYNS, Boaum (1704-1787), poet and 
miscellaneous writer, sat in parliament from 


1742 till 1780, and was a lord commissioner of 
the board of trade and plantations, from 1755, 
until it was merged with another department 
in 1782. 

Jcnyns* economic writings, probably owing to 
his official position, attracted attention at the 
time beyond their deserts. His views on economic 
questions aru generally unsound, and he is not 
consistent ; he imputes the high price of pro- 
visions, about 1707, to the national debt, and to 
the increase of individual wealth, which increase 
he also attributes in part to the national debt 
These opinions are only noteworthy inasmuch as 
they are an instance of the mistakes made by con- 
temporary observers, even when well placed for 
observation, in recording the events which passed 
under their eyes. He maintained the right of the 
home government to tax the American colonies at 
will. Of his writings, which have been collected 
by his biographer, Cole, into four volumes (3 790), 
those dealing with economic questions are — 

Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences qf the 
present High I*rice of Provisions (1767). — The 
Objections to the Taxation of our American Colo • 
nice by the Legislature of Great Britain briefly 
consider'd (1765). — Thoughts on a Parliamentary 
Reform (1784). — Thoughts on the National Debt 
(first printed in Cole’s edition, 1790). 

[ Biographical Memoir, prefixed to C. N. Cole'l 
edition of Soarae Jeuyns’ works, 1790. — Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. — R. Anderson, Complete 
Collection of the I *oets of Great Britain, vol. xL 
1794, p. 983.] ft. if. H. 

JETONS DE PRESENCE (Fr.) are the form 
in which attendance fees are paid in France to 
directors or menders of committees in public 
companies or societies when the functions arc 
presumed or declared to be honorary. Some 
companies give a jeton de presence, usually ten 
francs, to shareholders who attend the annual 
meetings. The jetem are generally silver medals 
specially coined, bearing the name of the com- 
pany, and which may be exchanged for their 
nominal va! ue in cash. Rich directors frequently 
keep them to use as counters for card -playing 
at home. 

[Dictionnairt des Finances , ii. 450, 1894.] 

T. i- 

JETSAM AND FLOTSAM. See Flotsam 
and Jetsam. 

JEVONS, William Stanley (1835-1882), 
one of the greatest English economists of the 
19th century, was born at Liverpool. His 
father, Thomas Jevons, was in the iron trade, 
and interested in all the new engineering schemes 
of his time. His mother, Mary Ann Jevons, 
was the eldest daughter of William Rosooe, the 
author of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici , a man 
of much learning and refinement. Her mind 
had been cultivated by constant com pan ion ship 
with her father and by the intellectual society 
w hich she enjoyed under his roof. She was a 
person of considerable poetical talent and 
strong religious feeling. W. S. Jevons, the 
ninth child of these parents,—- with othw 
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relations of much education and ability,— was 
thus early brought under influences which 
assisted to develop his mind and character. 
His mother encouraged her children in their 
love of drawing and music. She “carefully 
fostered," \V. S. Jevons wrote, “a liking for 
botany, giving me a small microscope and 
many books, which I yet have. Strange as it 
may seem, I now believe that botany and the 
uatural system, by exercising discrimination of 
kinds, is the best of logical exercises. What 1 
may do in logic is jterhaps derived from that 
early attention to botany." 

Early in 1846 Jevons was sent to the 
Mechanics’ Institute High School, Liverpool, 
of which Dr. W. 11 IIudoson, afterwards 
professor of political economy in Edinburgh, 
was then head * master. In 1850 he entered 
University College School, London, and in 
1852 matriculated at the University of Loudon, 
with honours both in chemistry and botany. 
Meanwhile the means of earning a livelihood 
had to be sought, and Professors Williamson 
ami Graham, who had observed bis great 
ability and power of work in the college 
laboratory, recommended his appointment as 
assay or to the new mint at Sydney. Further 
study in othei directions had now to be chec ked. 
He studied assaying at the Paris mint, and in 
1854, when not yet nineteen, sailed for Sydney. 
He remained five years in Australia, filling his 
post at the mint with skill and success. The 
study of meteorology attracted him strongly, 
and he devoted himself to it with his wonted 
thoroughness. His interest in later life in 
recording the periodicity of the “sun-spot " 
disturbances and the connection between these 
and changes in tue seasons, the price of corn, 
and commercial crises, was doubtless quickened 
by these investigations. During this period, 
political economy also appears to have attracted 
his attention. 

His position at Sydney was an honourable 
ono. The income was considerable, the more 
creditable to him because attained at so early 
an age, and the more important because he was 
now entirely dependent on his own exertions. 
But an ardent desire for further opportunities 
of mental improvement overcame all other 
considerations. “ Another year's regular hard 
study," he wrote to his sister Lucy (Mrs. John 
Hutton) in 1858, “especially at my increased 
age, will be invaluable, and its loss would bo 
regretted to the end of my life." He returned 
to England in 1859, re-entered University 
College, took the B.A. degree 1860, the Ricardo 
scholarship the same year, the M.A. with a 
gold medal 1863. He was, 1866, appointed 
professor of logio and mental and moral 
philosophy and Cobden lecturer on political 
economy in the Owens College, Manchester, 
posts which he held till 1875, when the strain 
of increasing work, ooupled with somewhat 


failing health, compelled him unwillingly to 
resign. In the same year, 1875, he was 
elected professor of political economy in 
University College, London, a post which he 
retained till 1880. 

JevoitR was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1872. He married, in 1867, Harriet, Ann, third daughter 
of Mr. J. K. Taylor of Manchester, founder and 
proprietor of the Manchester Guardian i»aper. His 
marriage was an eminently happy one. llis love for 
music was a constant solace. He had constructed 
himself a very well- toned organ for his house, and was 
an unusually accomplished musician. 

Though reserved in character, he was a very pleasant 
companion and extremely instructive in conversation. 
One who had the ad vantage of knowing him, and fre- 
quently experienced the help which his powerful mind 
brought to the solution of any economic problem, 
remarked of his conversation, “It was more like talking 
with sn early Greek philosopher, if one can realise 
w hat that would have oeen, than with one of our con- 
temporaries." 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in his life waa 
his early and unswerving conviction that he waa 
destined* to do some great work, hits entire devotion of 
himself to preparation for it, and afterwards his unhesi- 
tating renunciation of anything, however tempting, that 
seemud to stand in the way of It Thus in 1851, when 
he was sixteen, he writes, “ I began to think that I 
could and ought to do more than others,"— in 1857 when 
twenty-two, that he has “one wish, or one intention, 
vix. to be a povxrful good in the world," — in 1863, when 
twenty-seven, and saddened by want of immediate suc- 
cess on his return from .Sydney, he still sees a hope in bis 
“capacity of seeing the sameness and difference of 
things, which if history and . . . experienced men are 
to be l*elieved, is a rare and valuable kiud of power/ 
His subsequent career waa the carrying out of these 
convictions. He could let nothing draw him aside from 
the endeavour to carry out his scientific career to the 
utmost limit of bis capabilities. 


I While it is primarily as an economist that 
j Jevons claims attention in the Dictionary of 
Political Economy , his researches as a logician 
and a student of scientific method cannot bo 
ignored. Indeed it will l>e convenient to begin 
with an examination of the Principles of Science, 
in which Jevons sums up and applies the results 
of his long and severe researches in logic. He 
bases his system upon the generally received 
axioms that “whatever is is," that “a thing 
cannot both be and not be," and that “a 
thing must either be or not be.” But to 
these be adds the principle of “ the Substitu- 
tion of Similars,” that is to say, the axiom 
that whatever is true of A is true of every- 
thing that cannot be distinguished from A 
in the relation contemplated. Thus if B is 
identical with A then B may be substituted for 
A iu any assertion that has been shown to be 
true of A. The next and crncial step is to 
bring every proposition into the form of the 
assertion of an identity. Thus the proposition 
“men are mortal” becomes in Jevons’s system 
“ man " is the same as “ mortal man." There- 
fore if anything can be said of “ man ” tho same 
oan be said of “mortal man,” and if “man" 
oan be predicated of any subject, “ mortal man ” 
can be predicated of the same subject Now 
whatever may be thought of the psychological 
principle that a proposition is the assertion oi 
an identity, it is unquestionable that it logi- 
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cally involves such an identity. Jevons can 
therefore throw his propositions into a form 
which at once admits of the application of the 
principle of the “ substitution of similars.” 
Let us take the two propositions (1) “ Ctesar ” 
is the same as “ the man Caesar ” ; (2) “ man ” 
is the same aa “ mortal man.” Now (2) en- 
ables us to substitute 4 * mortal man ” for “man” 
in (1), and we have “Caesar” is the same as 
“ the mortal man Ctesar ” ; or symbolically 
putting A for Cassar, B for man, and C for 
mortal, we have (1) A is the same as AB, (2) 
B is the same as BC, whence by substitution A 
is the same as ABC. It is now possible to 
elaborate a system in which every proj>osition 
shall be convertible, and to found upon it a 
symbolical manipulation of terms, with its 
appropriate algebra, that constitutes an in- 
definite advance upon the “ Barbara, Celarent, 
etc.” of Petrus Hispanus. Having reduced 
deductive reasoning to a mechanical process, 
Jevons found no insuperable difficulty in con- 
structing a syllogising machine ; but he regarded 
this triumph as possessing little practical though 
considerable theoretical significance. From his 
reconstruction of deductive reasoning Jevons 
goes on to contend that induction is an inverse 
process entirely dependent upon the laws of 
deduction for its validity. The next step is to 
show tliat mathematics is but a social applica- 
tion of logic, and that the mathematical equa- 
tion is subject to precisely the same laws as the 
logical identity, the apparent difference being 
due to the universal presence in the equation 
of certain limiting conditions which are not 
assumed unless expressly stated in the logical 
identity. The doctrine of chances is now de- 
veloped in immediate dependence ujxm the law 
of “ substitution of similars ” ; for the root 
principle of the doctrine of chances is that in- 
asmuch as belief ought to depend upon the 
distribution of our knowledge and ignorance, 
therefore we should believe the same about one 
event as we believe about another, our know- 
ledge or ignorance of which is the Bame. The 
doctrine of chances in its turn is made the basis 
of the whole system of scientific investigation and 
induction, in the development of which Jevons’s 
genius finds a thoroughly congenial field, and 
in which the scope of his scientific reading 
becomes manifest 

We will pass from this treatise on method to 
a collection of writings on currency and finance, 
which forms an almost ideal application of the 
“ principles of science ” to a group of problems 
of equal complexity and importance. The 
volume contains papers written at every period 
of Jevons’s literary life, and, as Professor Fox well 
remarks in his preface, it is not till they are 
read together that the impressive unity of con- 
ception, firmness of grasp, and tenacity of scien- 
tific purpose which they reveal can be adequately 
flit With equal patience and sagacity Jevons 


separates out the secular from the periodic 
variations in the phenomena of prico, discount, 
pressure on reserves, frequency of bankruptcies, 
and so forth. His elaborate logarithmic and 
other tabulations are models of sound method 
and laborious research illuminated by theory, 
not likely soon to be superseded. His brilliant 
attempt to bring the periodicity of commercial 
fluctuations into connection with that great 
physical period which is indicated, for instance, 
by the changes in the aspect of the sun-spots 
and the electrical condition of the earth, if not 
conclusively successful, is suggestive of the 
highest range of physico-economic law which 
we arc ever likely to attain. From his examina- 
tion of the actual phenomena of the currency, 
Jevons proceeds to the discussion of questions 
of monetary policy, both domestic and inter- 
national. He deals with such questions as the 
possibility of an international coinage, the prin- 
ciples of note -issue, the best means of maintain- 
ing the standard weight of coins, and of securing 
(by the institution of a compound unit of value) 
au assured stability in the standard of deferred 
payments. On tho now burning question of 
bimetallism, Jevons's position, though perfectly 
unequivocal, is almost certain to be misunder- 
stood by those who know it only at second 
hand. He fully recognises the serious nature 
of the evils deplored by bimetallists, and the 
theoretical possibility of maintaining a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver by international 
agreement ; but the precarious nature of such 
an agreement, and the danger of sudden dis- 
turbance to existing obligations, appeared to him 
to be fatal objections. Tims bimetallists and 
monometallists alike appeal, with perfect sin- 
cerity and justice, to the authority of Jevons 
at one point or another of the argument, and 
it may be confidently asserted that when ths 
controversy is waged within the lines laid down 
by Jevons, the era of scientifio discussion will 
have definitely begun, and a decision on scien- 
tific grounds will not be far distant 

In addition to his studies in finance, Jevons 
treated a great variety of questions relating to 
state control and management On the broad 
principle of state socialism and individualism 
Jevons was without prejudices. His determin- 
ing principle was purely Benthamite. “Will 
a measure increase the sum of happiness ? ” was 
the only question which he would admit as 
ultimately relevant But the evidence upon 
which we must rely for an answer is often am- 
biguous, always in large part indirect, and 
generally conjectural. Hence the necessity of 
extreme caution in arriving at conclusions, 
together with a considerable degree of boldness 
in hazarding experiments. Onr only guides are 
experience and analogy ; and wherever experi- 
ence seems to oontraoict analogy, as will often 
be the case, our rule must be to analyse mote 
carefully and so correct the analogy, instead of 
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ignoring or denying the experience. Following 
these principles, Jevons collected a vast mass 
of information on social questions, and analysed 
it so scrupulously that his work is almost 
equally valuable when experience has confirmed 
and when it has contradicted his anticipations. 
In examining questions of state action, Jevons 
very carefully distinguishes between state control 
of private enterprise and state management of 
enterprise. With reference to the former, we 
can only say that there is a presumption against 
interference, in so far as unimpeded freedom 
must be held to be a source of happiness, and 
therefore any restriction of freedom an evil. 
But this presumption must yield in innumerable 
instances to the demonstrated fact that greater 
happiness has resulted from control A con- 
spicuous instance is furnished by the Factory 
Acts, and Jevons would gradually extend their 
principle so as to prohibit altogether the em- 
ployment of child -bearing women in factories. 
The conditions under which state management, 
as distinct from state control, is likely to be 
advantageous, were submitted by Jevons to a 
rigorous analysis, which ought to be the starting- 
|>uint of all discussions of the subject. The 
conditions ho held to be favourable to state 
management are as follows : (1) where muui>er- 
less wide-spread operations can only be efficiently 
connected, united, and co-ordinated in a single 
all -extensive government system ; (2) w here 
ihe oj>erationrt possess an invariable joutine-like 
character ; (3) where they are jhji formed under 
the public eye or for the service of individuals 
who will immediately detect and expose any 
failure or laxity ; (4) where there is but little 
capital expenditure, so that each year’s n-\ejiue 
and expense account shall represent with suffi- 
cient accuracy the real commercial conditions 
of the department An exhaustive examination 
of the facts, with reference to these criteria, led 
Jevons to pronounce in favour of the state 
management of telegraphs and telephones, and 
the establishment of a parcel post, none of 
them accomplished facts when he vTote ; but 
against the state management of railways, which 
however should be strictly controlled in the 
interests of the community. It may be men- 
tioned that Jevons had a strong dislike and 
suspicion of trade unions, based on grounds of 
economic theory. But he looked for their 
gradual transformation into co-operative socie- 
ties, and would leave them absolutely free. On 
similar grounds he placed small hope in methods 
of arbitration and conciliation, trusting rather 
to the free play of competition. It should be 
noticed in connection with labour questions 
that Jevons never lost sight of the vital dis- 
tinction, so generally overlooked, between the 
horizontal cleavage of the industrial community 
into various grades of skilled and unskilled 
labour, managers, capitalists, landowners, and 
so forth, and the vertical cleavage into the agri- 


cultural interest, the coal interest, the iron 
interest, etc. Through neglect of this distinc- 
tion a class movement and a trade movement 
may easily be confounded. Jevons had a [fro- 
found faith in the future of industrial partner- 
ships — a faith that survived rude shocks, for 
he frankly owned that English experience was 
against him, and that French experience is 
always unsafe ground for reasoning by analogy 
to England. 

The mass of work already reviewed is great ; 
but we have still to notice the treatise by which 
Jevons’s place in the history of economic theory 
will ultimately be determined. In his Theory 
of Political Economy he attempts nothing less 
than the reconstruction of the science of econo- 
mics as the calculus of human satisfactions. 
Production derives its whole significance from 
consumption ; that is to say, from the satis- 
factions to which it ministers ; and the signifi- 
cance of any special unit of product is due to 
the increment of satisfaction which it is capable 
of producing. Hence the scale of equivalence 
of any two commodities is determined by the 
scale of equivalence of the increments of satis- 
faction which they are capable of producing. 
Exchange value then is determined by incre- 
mental efficiency as a producer of satisfaction. 
But this incremental significance is not abso- 
lutely fixed. It depends on the amount of the 
commodity already possessed or enjoyed by the 
individual or the community whose satisfaction 
we are considering. Tims we obtain the formula 
that if F(x) represents the whole significance, 
or value in use, of a commodity to its possessor, 
then F'(ff) will represent the significance of an 
increment of it to him, or in other words, will 
be the gauge of its exchange value (see Degree 
of Utility and Final Degree of Utility). 
Should the incremental efficiency, and so the 
exchange value of the product of a given com- 
bination of productive efforts be greater when 
such efforts are turned into one channel than 
when they are turned into another, tills fact 
will determine the course they will actually 
take. The more significant product will there- 
fore lie increased in quantity, and the less signi- 
ficant decreased. Hence the incremental signi- 
ficance of the former will decliue, and that of 
the latter will rise, until there is equilibrium. 
There will now be equivalence between the 
relative expenditures of productive effort and 
the relative values of the product ; though it will 
not be the cost of production that has deter- 
mined the value of the products, but the 
(anticipated) value of the products that has 
determined the direction of productive effort 
These principles, together with the “ law of 
indifference M — in reality a new application of 
the 41 substitution of similars ” — enable Jevons 
to throw the theory of exchange into the form 
of systems of equations. From this we must 
inevitably proceed to the theory of distribution. 
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Value had long been recognised as the cause 
and not the effect of rent. Jevons declared it 
to be the cause and not the effect of wages also. 
Hence the theory of distribution must be built 
up afresh, taking as the starting-point the signi- 
ficance of the product to the consumer. Jevons 
has left much for his followers to do in working 
out this theory. The form of his equations is 
open to just criticism. He seems hardly to have 
realised the full consequences of his method. 
But none the less his Theory of Political Econ- 
omy has succeeded in its aim. When all its im- 
plications have been worked out the science will 
be reconstituted. On the questions of priority 
and originality, cp. arts, on Cournot; Gosses ; 
and the works of Walras and Menger. 

In additiou to the above, Jevons wrote a con- 
siderable number of technical and miscellaneous 
essays on scientific and social subjects, an indus- 
trial treatise, The Coal Question, dealing with 
the possible exhaustion of our coal mines, which 
had a powerful influence in initiating the serious 
attempt to pay off the national debt, and a 
number of more or less elementary anil popular 
l>ooks on logic, monetary science, problems of 
state management and control, and political 
economy. 

In reviewing the whole work of this bold and ■ 
patient thinker, it is impassible not to regard j 
his death, — in the plenitude of his powers, and j 
in the midst of works which promised to equal 
anything he had yet done in significance, — as 
one of the heaviest losses that science has 
suffered in our generation. 

A full bibliography of Jevous’s works appears in 
Appendix B to his Letters and Journal , 188f>. 
edited by his wife, which contains a classified 
list of his principal works, with the dates of 
their first issue or collection. Primer of Logic, 
1876. — Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1870. — 
Pure Logic and other Minor Work* (collected), 
1890. — Principles of Science, 2 vols. , 1874. — 
Studies in Inductive Logic , 1880. — The Coal 
Question, 3rd e<L 1906.— The State in Relation to 
Labour, 1882. — Methods <f Social Reform (col- 
lected), 1833. — Money, 1875. — Investigations in 
Currency and Finance (collected), 1884. — Primer 
of Political Economy, 1876. — Theory of Political 
Economy, 1871. — Principles of Economics, a frag- 
ment * 1905.— 44 Fall in Gold,** 1863, in Investiga- 
tions. — Art. on u Can til Ion.’* — Contemp . Review, 
Jan. 1881. — Art. on “Bimetallism/* Contemp. 
Review, May 1881. p. «. w. 

JEWS, Economic Position and Influence 
of, in England. The Jews lived in medieval 
England for rather more than two hundred 
years, from shortly after the Norman conquest 
till 1290. During the whole of that time they 
were without any share in the national or 
municipal life of tfee country ; and, as far as 
our knowledge goes, no large section of them 
followed, except for the sixteen years from 1274 
to 1290, any occupation except that of dealers 
in money. But their relations to the king, and 


to the various orders of the nation, underwent 
considerable changes during their residence, 
and their history is divided into three clearly- 
defined periods. 

I. (From the Conquest to 1194.) The first 
body of Jews came to England from Kouen 
shortly after the Conquest, at the invitation, it 
is said, of William the Conqueror. They were 
no doubt from the first in a position of depend- 
ence on the royal favour and protection, for 
there was no feudal or customary law to which 
they could appeal. From William Rufus, 
Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II., they met 
with support and encouragement. By the two 
llenrys Especially they were upheld in the 
possession of a body of privileges which allowed 
them to go where they pleased throughout 
England, to buy or receive in pledge whatever 
was brought to them, except things of the 
church, to settle in any town where they t hose, 
free alike from the payment of local tolls am! 
taxes, and from the jurisdiction of the local 
courts, and finally, to hold land in pledge or 
fee. They enjoyed the royal favour because 
they helped to fill the royal exchequer. The 
earliest extant pipe roll contains entries of 
fines and amercements of the Jews, and of pay- 
ments rendered by them to the king in return 
for help received from him in the recovery 
of money that they had lent on interest. 
We have very little information as to the 
amount of their annual contribution to the 
exchequer, during the earlier part of this 
paiiod ; but in the latter half of the 12th 
century, when the royal income was about 
£35,000, the Jews cannot have paid less than 
£3000 a year. And besides this, they helped tlm 
king by making advances to him, to be repaid 
when the collection of the Farm of the counties 
should provide him with a fresh stock of ready 
money. 

The wealth that enabled them to provide so 
considerable a proportion of the royal income, 
was drawn from the proceeds of the business 
that they carried on, men and women alike, 
singly and in firms, as the only great money- 
lenders in the kingdom. Barons who wore 
impoverished by war, crusading, litigation, or 
extravagance, and religious houses which had 
suffered from bad management, the claims of 
hospitality, or the expanse of new buildings, 
had no way of raising ready n&ney except, by 
pledging to the Jew# some of their lands or 
other possessions. Hence they spread through- 
out tho country, and their communities lacame 
large, rich, and numerous. They were recognised 
as being the “royal usurers,” and, as such, 
entitled to take up their position in towns 
which might otherwise have been closed to 
them. For, although they had friendly rela- 
tions with some Christians, they were generally 
regarded with superstitious dislike, and on 
various occasions the charge of murdering or 
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mutilating Christian children was brought 
against them, and widely believed to bo true. 
But there was no groat demonstration of the 
general dislike in which they were held till 
1189. In that and the following years fierce 
popular attacks were made on them in London, 
York, Colchester, Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, 
Bury St. Edmunds, arid Lincoln. The loss to 
the royal exchequer that ensued, and the evident 
possibility of a recurrence of the massacre, sug- 
gested to Richard I. the necessity of still further 
securing the safety of the Jews, and of the revenue 
that they yielded. He therefore introduced, in 
place of the old informal protection, a thorough 
organisation of the Jewry as a branch of the 
royal administration. The Jews wore hence- 
forth bound to register all their debts, pledges, 
mortgages, lands, houses, and rents ; and were 
allowed to enter into no contracts, except in 
certain towns, which were selected by the 
king for the purjKise, and in each of which was 
maintained a stair of lawyers, registrars, and 
custodians, for the puqnjse of witnessing and 
enrolling every bond to which a Jew was a { surly, 
and of preserving in sealed cheats an indented 
portion or 44 chirograph *’ of each. Moreover, 
social justices or proctors were appointed to 
settle all disputes between Jews and Christians. 

II. (From 1194 to 1274.) Richards organisa- 
tion of the Jewry was introduced in 1 194, and 
from that year to the end of their residence in 
England, the Jews occupied tin* position of 
complete subordination to the king, which it 
marked out for them. Their dependence on 
the king, and on him alone for protection, their 
absolute want of ad legal rights to life or 
property, and t.h« obligation imposed on them 
of rendering to the royal officers an account of 
ad their possessions, and of transacting all their 
business under supervision, made it impossible 
for them to escape any burden tbst they might 
be oalled on to bear. And their masters 
showed them little mercy. Sometimes the king 
made a free grant to a favoured subject of land 
on whirl; a Jewish mortgngoc had claims, some- 
time' he cancelled the obligation of a Christian 
debtor to a Jewish creditor. But the royal 
attacks were often made on a much larger scale. 
John, in 1210, plundered the Jews, and reduced 
them to such a state of need that “ they prowled 
about the city like dogs *' ( Chronicles of Lanei'- 
sost, p. 7). Henry III. exacted from them a 
third of their property in 1230, another third in 
1239, 20,000 marks in 1241, 60,000 marks in 
1246, and great sums, of which the amount is 
not stated, in 1243, 1244, 1250, 1252, 1254, 
and 1255. So unsparing were the royal 
demands that in 1210 many of the Jews left 
the country, and in 1254, and again in 1255, 
their chief representatives entreated Henry III. 
to give the whole community permission to do 
no. But the request was refused. 

It was during the reign of John and the first 


forty years of the reign of Henry III. that the 
Jews yielded the greatest revenue to the royal 
treasury. 1 1 has been calculated that the annual 
average tallage alone amounted at one time in 
the 13th century to £5000 ( Papers of the Anglo - 
Jewish Historical Exhibition , p. 195) ; and, 
besides this, their escheats, fines, amercements, 
reliefs, and fees of all kind must have made up 
a large sum. 

Nevertheless, profitable as they were, the 
royal power could neither protect them com- 
pletely against plunder, nor maintain them in 
possession of all the unpopular privileges that 
made them rich. Their right of settling where* 
ever they wished in England was gradually 
i taken from them, owing no doubt to the dis- 
like with which, on account of their immunity 
i from local jurisdiction and taxation, their 
! foreign origin, their religion, and their occupa- 
| tion, they were regarded by the towns. Special 
decrees of expulsion were obtained against them 
by Bury St. Edmunds, Leicester, Newcastle, 
Wycombe, Southampton, Berkhampstcad, New- 
bury, and Derby, at various times between 
1190 and 1263 ; and in 1245 a general order 
was issued by the king that henceforward no 
Jew was, except with the royal permission, to 
settle in a town w here Jew's had not formerly 
been in the habit of dwelling. This restriction 
must have seriously affected their power of 
acquiring the wealth that they needed to meet 
‘ the royal demands. And they were exposed 
also to more direct attack in the towns. The 
I Jewry of London was plundered by a riotous 
j crowd in 1204, that of Norwich in 1234, and 
those of Oxford and Bristol later on. 

J Far more serious, however, than the enmity 
j of the towns was that of the barons. In the 
! constitutional struggle that preceded the civil 
; w r ar, the whole baronial party saw its efforts 
; after reform thwarted because the king, when 
supplies were refused, could fall back on the 
Jewry ; and the Great Council attempted, 
apparently with little effect, to secure a share in 
the management of the Jewish revenue. But 
the lesser barons had, in addition, personal 
grievances of their own to avenge. Many of 
them had had to mortgage to the Jews lands 
which had then passed by sale into the possession 
either of greater barons {Petition of the Barons , 
§ 25, in Stubb’s Select Charters , etc., pp. 885- 
386), or of religions bodies (cp. Burton, Chronica 
Monasterii de Melsa > Rolls series, passim ), and 
wore thus irretrievably lost to their former 
owners. And the same thing might happen to 
any land that was pledged to a Jew. Hence, 
during the civil war, the barons lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Jewries and destroying 
the deeds in which debts were recorded. Be- 
tween 1262 and 1268, the Jewries of London, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Winchester, Canterbury, 
Exeter, Northampton, and Lincoln were sacked • 
some by De Montfort, some by his sons and 
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Adherents, some by the freebooters who after 
his death represented his jurty. 

On the restoration of tranquillity, the king’s 
son, Edward, the patron of the cause of the 
44 knights bachelors,” could not but take up 
the work of restoring to its former knightly 
holders such of the land of England as had 
passed into the possession of the Jews. An 
attempt of this kind, indeed, was in thorough 
harmony with Edward’s lifelong policy of trying 
to rescue the feudal organisation from the con- 
fusion into which it had begun to fall, in 
consequence of the transference of land from 
holders who could render military service to 
such as, like religious corporations and Jews, 
were unable to do so. Henry III. had already 
safeguarded the royal estates by forbidding the 
tenants on them to pledge their laud to the 
Jews ( Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany , i, 328); 
but on other estates there was no legal check on 
such alienation. Jews could be “seised” of 
lands, and some of them were recognised holders 
of portions of knights’ fees. Edward deter- 
mined to defend the land of all feudal holders 
in the same way as the royal demesne was 
defended. The loss that would be caused to 
the royal income by the imposition of the 
necessary restrictions on Jewish transactions 
was less serious now than it would have been 
earlier in the reign, for the exactions of Henry 
III. and the attacks of the barons had im- 
poverished the Jews ; and it was compensated 
by a political gain, since a policy of the kind 
accorded with the prejudices of the knightly 
class at the same time as it protected the feudal 
organisation to the king’s advantage. The 
church also, like the baronage, had its lands 
encumbered with obligations to the Jews, and 
was eager to welcome restrictive measures. The 
consequence of this combination of forces was 
that, in 1289, a statute was passed enacting 
that from that time forth no land should be 
pledged to a Jew as security for the repayment 
of money, and cancelling some of the agreements 
to that effect that had already been entered 
into ; and in 1270 it was followed by a second 
statute which made it unlawful for Jews to 
acquire English land, not only by w ay of pledge, 
but eren by purchase, and which ordered that 
all land in the possession of Jews was to be 
restored to its original Christian owners. 

These measures made Jewish usury on a large 
scale practically impossible in the future ; for 
they forbade Jews to remain in [possession of 
the only widely distributed commodity that 
could serve as a security for advances. Four 
years later, an even more severe measure to the 
same effect was called forth by the action of the 
church. In 1274, the council of Lyons, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of usury that had been held by Christian 
teachers since the time of the early fathers (see 
Aquinas), ordained that communities, corpora- 


tions, and individuals should no longer [permit 
foreign usurers to live on their lamia Edward, 
in obedience to the decree, issued a statute 
ordering that henceforth no Jew should practise 
usury in England, and that all who had [pledget 
do {posited with them should, after receiving re* 
[payment of the money that had been advanced 
on them, return them to their owners before the 
following Easter. Permission was granted to 
the Jews to practise merchandise or live by theii 
labour ; but they were to be confined hence- 
forth to the king’s towns and were not to be in 
scot or lot with their fellow-inhabitants, but 
were to be tallaged by the king separately as 
his serfs. 

111. (1274-90.) The conditions imposed on 
the Jews by Edward's statute made it impossible 
for any great number of them to enter on a new 
calling ; since the prohibition which forbade 
them to be in scot and lot with the other inhabit- 
ants of the towns where they lived excluded 
them from citizenship, and therefore in most 
cases from membership of the gild merchant 
and of such craft-gilds as were in existence at 
the time. Thus it was irojiossible for them, 
except under crushing disadvantages, to carry on 
a trade or handicraft in a town (see Court) ra- 
tions of Arts and Trades ; Gilds). If they 
were to follow any mercantile pursuit at all, 
their choice was limited to those trades foi 
which membership of a municipal or trade 
organisation was not necessary. The only such 
pursuit to which the energies and capital of a 
large number of men could be suddenly trans- 
ferred was the wholesale trade in corn, wool, 
and other agricultural produce, which was 
carried on by capitalists who seem to have 
been in the habit of making advances of 
money to the producer as prepayment for the 
yield of a yet ungruwn harvest. Jews had 
long had some slight share in trade of this 
kind ; and many of them now took to it on 
the publication of Edward’s statute. But it 
was open only to those who hod command of 
a fair amount of ca[pital available for speedy 
transference. There were many English Jews 
of humble means, of whom, when usury was 
still allowed, some had begun to keep [pawn- 
shops, while others hod lent money in small 
sums to meet the demand caused by the 
growing tendency towards the commutation 
of services and rents in kind for payments of 
money ; and these bad no resource except to 
become household servants and day-labourers, 
if they could find employers, or else to carry on 
in secret their former dealings. Thus the 
severe conditions of Edward’s statute led to 
dishonesty; some Jews continued to practise 
usury, and others were convicted of dipping 
the coin. Edward attempted to mitigate the 
difficulties that his first measure had caused, by 
issuing an amended statute which allowed 
usury in a modified form. But the attempt 
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never had a fair trial The church, alarmed 
at the influence that the Jewish faith and rites 
exercised on Christian heretics, and on con- 
forming Catholics as well, had attempted 
during the 18th century to restrict the in- 
tercourse between believers and Jews ; and 
in 1286, Honoriii8 IV., dissatisfied with the 
efforts made by the English bishops to enforce 
the canonical decrees on the subject, issued a 
special bull to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and their suffragans, in which lie 
begged them with the greatest urgency to use 
nvery possible means by which the intercourse 
might be lessened (Baronii, Aimalcs Ecclesi - 
astici, sub anno). If such advice was to be 
carried out, it was impossible for the Jews to 
work their way into trades and handicrafts ; 
and usury being now forbidden, the bull was 
therefore practically an appeal for the expulsion 
of the Jews. A king of Edward's piety could 
not disregard the wishes of the pope. 

Bnt there were two causes which rendered it 
now an easy sacrifice for a king of England to 
give up the Jews. First, they had lost im- 
mensely in wealth during the period from the 
outbreak of the civil war till 1290, Their 
tallage alone at one period of the 13th century 
had, as has been said above, amounted to £6000 
annually ; but in 1271, the annual value of the 
Jewry was estimated by the king at only 2000 
marks (Kyiner, Fadcra, L 489) ; and the records 
of the reign of Edward I., show that in some 
years the contribution of the Jews was only a 
few hundred pounds (Public Record Office*, 
Exchequer of Receipt, Jews Rolls). Secondly, 
there had grown up in their place a new set of 
royally . favoured is oney - lenders, the Italian 
merchants, who were the greatest financial and 
commercial power in Europe, and whose vast 
resources were always at Edward’s service in 
time of need. 

Edward therefore could yield speedy obedience 
to the desire of the pope. He was in Gascony 
when the bull reached England, but before his 
return he expelled the Jews of the province ; 
and in 1290, a year after Ills return, he issued 
a decree, ordering all Jews under pain of death 
to leave England. The whole community, num- 
bering 16,000, departed from the country in 
the same year. They were allowed to take away 
their movable property with them, but their 
debts and houses fell into the hands of the king. 

For two centuries the decree forbidding Jews 
to live in England was, in all probability, com- 
pletely effective. The one known fact to the 
contrary is, that in 1410, a French Jew, a 
physician, was allowed to come to England, to 
remain here for two years, and during that time 
to practise his profession in any part of the 
realm (Kyxncr's Foedera , 2nd ed., viii. 667). 
Bat in 1492, when the great expulsion of the 
Jaws of Spain took place, some of the refugees 
•ought a home in England. They were not 
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money-lenders, like the mediaeval Jews who had 
been expelled from England, but merchants 
engaged in foreign trade. The little com- 
munity thus founded has continued to exist and 
to grow till the present day. For two centuries 
it was not recognised by the law, but in 1656, 
a commission appointed by Cromwell to consider 
the legality of the presence of Jews in England, 
reported that “ the Jews deserving it may be 
admitted into this nation to trade and traffic 
and dwell amongst us as Providence shall give 
occasion." From that time, the Jews were re- 
cognised as English subjects, not distinguished 
in the eyes of the law from other Englishmen, 
except by certain political and other disabilities, 
nearly all of wliich attached equally to Roman 
Catholics, and have now been removed. Per- 
haps the only one remaining is their ineligi- 
bility to the office of Lord Chancellor. 

[An admirable and almost complete bibliography 
of the subject is gben by J. Jacobs and L. Woolf, 
Bibliotheca A nglo - Judaxca, London, 1888, 8vo, 
pp. xiii-xix, and 1-35. The most comprehensive 
histories and collections of documents are : — J. 
Jacobs, The Jews qf Angevin England , London, 
1893. — S. Goldschmidt, Qcschickte dvr Judcn in 
England , XI. und XII. Jahrhundert , Berlin, 
1886. — lb B. Tovey, Anglia Judaica , Oxford, 
1788. — W. Prynne, A S>< W I demurrer against the 
Jews' long-discontinued Remitter into England , 
London, 1656. — A Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn 
(F. Carteret Webb), The Question whether a Jew, 
t*om within the British Dominions, was before 
the making the late Act of Parliament , a Person 
i/ipable by Imw to purchase and hold Lands to 
him and his Heirs , fully stated and considered. 
I.ondon, 1758. — J. E. Blunt, History of the 
Establishment and Residence of the Jews in Eng- 
land , London, 1830. See also Transactions qf 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, 1895. — 
Papers read at the Anglo- Jexoish Historical Ex- 
hibition, 1888. — Articles by B. L, Abrahams, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from England, in Jewish 
Quarterly Review, vol. vil, Nos. 25, 26, 27.] 

Bw L. A. 

JEWS, Exchequer of the. It has been 
mentioned in the preceding article that in 1194 
there were appointed by Richard L special 
officers for the affairs of the Jews, viz. — local 
staffs of olerks and registrars to supervise Jewish 
business in those towns where it was allowed 
to be transacted, and to keep counterparts of 
Jewish bonds, and in addition proctors or judges 
to deal with oases in which Jews were concerned. 
The local officers remained, during the residence 
of the Jews in England, in the position to which 
they were originally appointed. But the proc- 
tors acquired powers and duties which made 
them, like the barons of the exchequer, the 
heads of a judicial and administrative system. 
In the 13th century, they were known no longer 
as “proctors,” but sometimes as “Justiciars 
deputed to the charge of the Jews ” (Justiciarii 
ad custodial* Judatorum assignati ), sometimes 
as “guardians of the Jews" (mstodes Jvdccorum)^ 
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sometimes, with reference to the fact that they 
presided over the exchequer chamber set apart 
for Jewish revenue and accounts, as “ Justiciars 
of the Exchequer of the Jewry ” (Justiciani ad 
Scaccarii im Judaismi). 

In their judicial capacity they tried nearly all 
the Jews that were charged with any offence for 
which a non -Jew would have had to apjwjar 
before one of the king’s ordinary justices ; they 
also decided civil suits between Jew and Jew, 
and between Jew and Christian. At the king s 
order they could set aside, or modify, contracts 
to which Jews were parties. But arbitrary 
action of this kind was exceptional ; as a rule 
they administered the special system of law 
that had grown up, partly from the recognition 
of Jewish custom, and partly from the action of 
kings who issued charters, writs, and statutes 
defining the duties, position, and privileges of 
Jews. The only other officers w ho had jurisdic- 
tion over Jews in England were the constables 
of certain royal castles, the chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and the judges who were 
sometimes exceptionally appointed to try heinous 
charges such as those of child murder and of 
clipping the coin. 

In their fiscal capacity the justices of the 
Jews were the responsible custodians of the 
Exchequer Chamber of the Jews (Scaaariutn 
Judaismi ) f its gTcat seal, its chests, and its 
accounts. They had to see that all the claims 
which the king had against Jews, or which arose 
out of transactions in which Jews were concerned, 
should be prase n ted and enforced. For this 
purpose they provided the sheriff of each county 
with extractor, or lists of the sums which he 
was expected to collect as Jewish revenue (de 
summonitione scaccarii judaismi) : and, in 
order that they might have at their disposal 
the necessary information, they kept records of 
the king’s claims on Jews and their debtors ; 
they heard declarations concerning, and gave 
their sanction to, changes which were to take 
place in the ownership of Jewish property, as 
for example when a Jew having received payment 
of a debt, gave up his claim on the debtor ; 
they made arrangements for the management 
and transference of property that came into the 
king s hands on account of Jewish claims. But, 

important as were their duties in connection 
with the Jewish revenue, they did not receive 
any money except from the barons of the ex- 
chequer. The sheriffs, or any other officers who 
might on special occasions be appointed to make 
collections from the Jews paid in their money 
to the great exchequer ; thence, except when it 
went direct to the king's wardrobe, it was 
transferred to the Exchequer of the Jews ; and 
the justices of the Jews were resjxmsiblft for 
having it ready for use by the king when he 
needed it As it was collected for the most 
part in silver, they were sometimes ordered 
le exchange it for gold, so that it might lw 


in a form more convenient for the king’s use. 
They had to present periodically to the barons 
of the exchequer an account of their receipts 
and disbursements. 

Nor were their functions wholly judicial and 
fiscal. Besides interpreting as judges the special 
acts relating to the Jews, they were responsible 
as executive officers for their carrying out At 
various times they were ordered to see that 
regulative and restrictive enactments issued by 
Henry III. and Edward I. were duly observed ; 
they kept lists of all foreign Jew's who arrived 
in England, and they and the king alone had 
the power to allow a Jew to change his residence 
from one town to another. In order that 
they might be able to discharge their exeoutive 
functions, they were invested with a general 
authority over the king’s “ bailiffs and faithful 
subjects ” which enabled them on the oue hand 
to order the seizure of the person, family, and 
goods of any Jew who failed to pay what he 
(•wed the king, and ou the other hand to trans- 
fer to a Jew the lands pledged as security by a 
defaulting debtor. 

Their status was that of officers of the ex- 
chequer, subordinate to the treasurer and barons, 
by whom they were inducted into office. Thus 
they enjoyed all the prHlcgci and dignity that 
belonged t o tnose who were t grrmio scaccarii : 
and on the other hand, the barons could, as 
superior officers, overrule their proceedings, 
punish them, sus|>end or expel them from office, 
and discharge any of their duties. Thus we 
find the barons conducting scrutinies of the 
chests containing the deeds of the Jews, taking 
part in the assessment and enforcement of their 
tallage, sanctioning the release of their debtors, 
deciding their disputes, and giving directions 
for the apportionment of their estates ; although 
all these duties naturally belonged to the justices 
appointed especially for Jewish affairs. This 
imperfect distribution of duties is not surprising 
in a branch of the administration which, while 
it lasted, was dependent to an exceptional 
degree on the will of the sovereign, and which 
ceased to exist before it could, like other branches 
of the administration, be reorganised by the 
genius of Edward I. 

It remains to be added that the justices of 
the Jews appear to have varied in number at 
different time# from two to five, and were, ir. 
the 13th century at any rate, without exception 
Christians ; whereas their subordinate stall, 
made up of clerks, cache* tors, bailiffs, presbyter, 
and keepers of records, regularly included both 
Jews and Christians. (See King's Catix*.) 

fVV. Prynne, A short Demurrer against the Jews 
Um/j -discontinued Remitter into England, London, 
1656. — T. Madox, Die History , and Antiquities oj 
the Exchequer of the Kings of England, ch. vli. — 
Papers read at the Anglo- Jewish Historical Esc* 
hihititm # London, 1888, pp. 136 ? 230.— J. Jacobs 
Jews of Angevin England, 1893.] B. U A* 
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JEWS, Houses for Converted. During 
the residence of the Jews in England before 
1290, three institutions were founded, at the 
royal expense, for the reception, maintenance, 
and education of converts from Judaism to 
Christianity. The first, founded by Henry II., 
was at Bristol ; the second, founded by Henry 
III. in 1232, was in New Street, London, at 
the southern end of the present Chancery Lane ; 
the third, founded by the same king, probably 
somewhat later in his reign, was at Oxford. 
No doubt tho two kings were both impelled 
by the same feeling to found these houses, 
viz. by the hope that their obedience to the 
teaching of the church, which bade all Christians 
help in the conversion of the Jews, would be 
regarded by the spiritual power as a set-off 
against the fact that they encouraged Jews to 
dwell in their kingdom, and shared in the 
profits of their usury. 

Concerning the Houses at Oxford and Bristol, 
w© have no information except as to the 
authorities which were responsible for their 
management, the one at Oxford being, as may 
be conjectured with absolute confidence, under 
the direction of the Dominican Friars, and the 
one at Bristol being, as we know from docu- 
mentary evidence, under the joint direction of 
the Fraternity of Calenders, the mayor of the 
town, and the monastery of St. Augustine. 

On the other hand the official documents 
relating to the Domiui Conversorum of London 
are numerous, and supply us with information 
concerning its history over a period which 
begins with its foundation and does not end 
till more than three centimes after the exptibk u 
of the Jews from England by Edward I. 

At the time of the foundation of the House 
in 1232, Henry III. made lavish provision for 
its support. He gave the ground on which it 
was built, he bore the expenses of building, and 
made an annual grant of 700 marks from the 
exchequer as a provision for its officers and 
inmates until some special source of revenue 
should have been set aside for the purpose. 
Three years later he granted to the House, no 
doubt in substitution for the annual payment 
from the exchequer, certain lands and tene- 
ments in London, and also such oilier property 
in London as should from time to time be 
escheated. His intention was, according to 
the account of his oon temporary Matthew 
Paris, that the life of the inmates should re- 
semble that of members of a religious order. 
The buildings were planned so as to give 
accommodation similar to that of a monastery ; 
and the oonverts were to live according to a 
•♦rule,” a word that is often used to describe 
the ordinances of a monastic order, and were 
to regard the Domm as a lifelong home where 
they might dwell without the need of servile 
labour or the practice of usury, and might study 
the Christian law under competent teachers. 


The attempt to maintain the religious char- 
acter of the house was kept up during the 
pre-expulsion period. There were always a 
clerical warden, and two or more resident clerics 
besides, who were charged with the duty of in- 
structing the inmates and celebrating religious 
services on their behalf. Indeed, Edward I., 
in his endeavour to encourage the converts in 
the study and practice of Christianity, went so 
far as to command that the warden should in 
the appointment of chaplains, give the pre- 
ference to such converted Jews as should show 
themselves to be fit for the post. 

The supply of money for the support of the 
house was less constant, and was affected by 
the fluctuations in the king’s Jewish revenue. 
Throughout the reign of Henry III. the early 
endowments were undisturbed and provided a 
sufficient income. But Edward I., who was 
heavily in debt at his accession, seems to have 
resumed possession of the lands and houses 
which his father had set aside for the support 
of the converts. In 1280, however, he granted 
them, in addition to an annual payment from 
the exchequer, the deodand, the yield of the 
poll tax of 3d. a head levied on the JewB, a half 
of the property of any Jew who should become 
converted to Christianity, and all the property 
belonging to Jews that, on account of the 
misdoings of its owners, or for any other 
reason, should fall iuto the king’s hands. All 
these sources yielded, as we know from the 
still extant accounts rendered by the keeper 
of the house from 1280 to 1286, an average 
income of only £108. and did not rise in any 
year higher than £150. Even this small 
amount was not to be depended on, as the 
annual grant of SO marks from the exchequer 
was, in 1285, reduced to 40 marks, and was in 
some years withheld altogether. In 1290 the 
converts presented & petition bitterly com- 
plaining of their poverty, and Edward, into 
whoso hands some Jewish property had fallen 
at the expulsion, answered the petition in 
1292 by promising a grant from the exchequer 
to begin at £202 : 0 : 4 yearly, and to be 
reduced, whenever any convert then in the 
house should die, by the amount of the 
saving that would thus be effected. The 
greater part of the grant was spent in the 
payment of the allowance made to the con- 
verts, each of the forty-four men receiving 
tenpence weekly, and each of the fifty-three 
women eightpence. The rest of the money 
went to pay the salaries of the warden, chap- 
lains, and clerk, and the cost of repairs of 
the building. By 1808 tlie inmates were re- 
duced to seventeen men and seventeen women, 
and the annual grant to £120. The exchequer 
still neglected to issue the money regularly, 
and the converts frequently complained that 
their pay was years in arrears and that they 
were half-starved. Nevertheless new inmatea, 




foreigners of course, entered the house from 
time to time, the latest date at which their 
presence can be traced being 1610. 

The office of warden of the House, which was 
annexed by Edward III. to that of keeper of 
the rolls, was, down to the time of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, filled by the masters of the rolls who 
lived, by virtue of their jKisition, in the house 
that was built on the site of the original Domus, 

[The printed matter that has been consulted for 
the purpose of the above article is contained in 
Rymer's Ftxdcra. — The, Rolls of ParliametU - 
Madox's History qf the Exchequer. — Calendar of 
Patent Rolls from 1281 to 1892. — Devon’s Issues 
of the Exchequer (Record Commission). — Matthew 
Paris, Chronica J fajora. — Toulmin Smith, English 
Gilds. — Authony Wood, History and Antiquities 
qf Oxfoni . — W. J. Hardy, in Leisure Hour for 
November 1892, on “A bit of old Londou." In 
addition, there have been used the Manuscript 
Calendar, in the possession of the Public Record 
Office, describing the documents concerning the 
Domus Conversorum that are preserved there, 
and the accounts of the Domus from the eighth j 
to the fifteenth years of Edward I M which are in ; 
the Ihiblic Record Office and belong to the series 
M Q. R. Exchequer, Jews." See also Bibliotheca , 
Anglo- J udaica (by J. Jacobs and L. Wolf) ; 
published iu connection with the Anglo- Jewish J 
Historical Exhibition.] b. L. a. 

JOBARD, Jean Baptiste Ambkoiss - 
Marcelin (1792-1861). A Frenchman by- 
birth, he was sent as surveyor in the Nether- 
lands during the French dominion, and was 
naturalised after the events of 1815. He soon 
afterwards started a large lithographic establish- 
ment in Brussels, which was ruined by the 
revolution of 1830, then took to journalism, 
and was appointed in 1841 director of the 
Belgian Musee de V Industrie. In this capacity 
he started the Bulletin of the Musee. 

Jobard had always been passionately interested 
in technology, social reform, and patents and copy- 
right. Being himself an inventor and a strenuous 
upholder of the maintenance of copyright, he 
published, in order to defend his views, besides 
numerous pamphlets on this question, bis Nouveilc j 
Economic Socials ou Monautopole industriel , artis- 
tique , commercial , et litUraire, Paris, IS 44 ; and 
later on his Organon de la PropriiU Intellect uelle, 
Plans and Brussels, 1851. This gives the sub- j 
stance of the former work in a condensed form. 

His claim in favour of unlimited copyright was 
criticised by M. Coquel in in the old Dictionnairc, 

<f Economic Politique, voL 1., article Brevets d' In - 
volition, but has been upheld since by M. de 
Molinari in the Journal des Economistes, xxx., 

P- 177. He also wrote a Rapport sur ? Exposi- 
tion de C Industrie fran;aue en 1829 (2 vola, 
Brussels and Paris, 1841-42); several Voyages 
Industrie^ through different countries ; and in 
1849 a notice on Brevets de PrioritA (patents for 
priority)* written with the assistance of leading 
Belgian manufacturers. 

[Biographic Rationale de Belgique , voL x. im. 

494-499.) Eca. 


JOBBER. On the stock exoliauge a jobbei 
w as originally regarded as a kind of professional 
speculator, buk by degrees, the term has come to 
bo applied to the professional dealers who stand 
on the stock exchange and “make a market v< 

‘ for the social securities to which they giv* 
attention. The verb “to job" probably pro- 
ceeded originally from the practice by speculator* 
of buying small quantities or “jobbefcs" of 
stock or shares. The national debt would be 
too large a morsel for anybody to buy or sell, 
but it is vvithiu the powers of any capitaliat to 
job to a small extent in consols. For a descrip- 
tion of the jobber in bis later phase we may 
refer back to the heading Dealer. a. k. 

JOE (see Johannes), was a nickname 
derived from Johannes, but applied in the West 
Indies and American colonies throughout the 
18th century to the Double Johannes or Dobra. 
A “ broad joe " was of course a jwrfect dobra, a* 
opposed to the clipped and sweated specimen* 
which rapidly ktcame common. c. A. H. 

JOHANNES, familiarly spelt Joannese by 
English con tern poraries, was the Portuguese gold 
coin which was first minted in 1722 to take 
the place of the Moi ik> re aeries of coins. It 
took its name from the reigning king, John V. 
It represented 6400 reis or a halt-dobra, and in 
weight half a Portuguese ovu-a of gold of twenty- 
two carats fine. 

Iu interest to the English is due to the 
prominent jwisition which it occupied down to 
j 1800 in the currency systems of the West 
i Indian colonies, then the most important of 
j our possessions. But there and in America, by 
I a very natural error, the coin was known as 
the “half-joe," and the term “joe " was re* 
served for the full dobra— a coin rather on a 
par with the doubloon of Spain. The uniform 
fineness which led to the rapid popularity of 
4 * joes," also encouraged thesweatiugaud clipping 
of which they were the victims, as well as a 
considerable manufacture of counterfeit “joes** 
in Birmingham about the end of the last ecu* 
tury. In 1821 a change was made in their 
value, and in 1835 they were displaced in 
Portugal, the loss of Brazil having affected the 
demand for Portuguese gold. 

The value of the joannese in English money, 
in 1831, is given a* 35a. 1198*1., and that of the 
half-joanneee (which is not the half-joe, as 
above explained) at 17a 11 *584. (Kelly's Oomlhst, 
passim , and Chalmers’* Colonial Currency, p. 898 { 
Eckfeldi and Dubois, Manual qf Cold and jSi/tsr 
Coins. ] C.A.H. 

JOHNSON, Bawl rl (1709-1784). fit* 
great lexicographer occupies an interesting 
place in the history of economic* in England, 
His formal contribution* to the jutlgeot wart 
few ; indeed it may be said that the prefect t» 
Holts Dictionary of Commerce (1781) and hit 
Considerations on Commerce (1768) wars all 
that he wrote on the subject. But hit OpiaioMr 
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were freely expressed in conversation, and reflect 
en interesting phase of thought. A man of 
strong common sense, he had read Locke (Life, 
iv. p. 106), Petty (ib. i. p. 440) and many other 
classical English writers ; he may be regaixled 
on the whole as putting forth the views of the 
ordinary educated Englishmen of the time 
preceding the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations. He fills this position more distinctly, 
as he was not carried away by the burst of 
enthusiasm which followed the appearance of 
Adam Smith's book. His general attitude on 
the subject of commerce is summed up in his 
own words, “ As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
money, it is clear that one nation or one in- 
dividual cannot increase its store hut by making 
another j»oorer ; but trade procures what is 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar 
advantages of different countries" (ii. p. 430, 
also p. 08). But though inclined to regard 
traders as engaged in trying to make their 
gains at the expense of each other, he dis- 
tinguished their occupation from gambling on 
account of its indirect effects (ii. p. 1 7 6), and held 
English merchants in high repute (i. p. 491 in). 

He was also a shrewd observer, and Boswell 
has put on record many of his remarks on 
topics of iu tercet. He saw the advantages 

which accrue from the intervention of middle 
men (see Middleman, ii. p. 426). He expressed 
the strongest opinions in regard to the American 
planters, and may be regarded as one of the 
precursors of the anti-slavery agitation (ii. p. 27), 
not he was not a sentimental philanthropist in 
English affairs, and deprecated the raising of 
wages of day-labourers as more likely to induce 
idleness than to raise the standard of comfort 
(iv. p. i 76). He made some interesting remarks 
on the increase of population, and called atten 
tion to the positive checks to it* growth (ii p. 
101) ; but his most valuable suggestions arose 
from his observations in the Hebrides, on the 
transition which he there noted from a natural 
to a moneyed economy (iii. p. 282), and on the 
effects of this change on social institutions ; 
natural economy has so entirely passed away 
In the nations which the economist studies 
most closely, that his remarks upon it possess 
a special interest. 

[Life of Johnson, and Journal of Tour , ed. by 
Hr. G. Rirkbeck Hill, to which ed/the pages cited 
refer. The editor's app. to vol. ii. shows Johnson's 
views on the slave-trade. For A. Smith's opinion 
of him see John Use, Life qf A . Smith, For 
Johnson** on A. Smith* see Boswell's Life. John- 
son's pamphlet, Taxation no Tyranny, etc., 1775, 
scarcely deals with economics.] w. c. 

JOINT DEBTORS. When several persons 
are jointly liable to the same debt or demand, 
each Is liable for the whole debt, but they 
must* sa a rule* be sued together during their 
Joint lives, and a voluntary release to one of 
them will discharge them all In the case of 
m order of discharge in bankruptcy, however, 


persons who are jointly bound with the dis- 
charged bankrupt remain liable (Bankruptcy 
Act 1883, § 80 [4]). If one of several joint 
contractors interrupts the operation of the 
Statute of Limitations (see Limitation, St at. 
op), by a written acknowledgment of the debt, 
the other debtors do not lose the benefit of the 
statute, but he can be sued alone (9 Geo. IV. c. 
14, §§ 1 and 2). 

The above-mentioned rule that joint debtors 
must generally be sued together, and that the 
voluntary release of one discharges them all, 
constitutes one of the differences between joint 
liability and ‘‘joint and several liability," but 
the most characteristic difference consists in 
the fact that the estate of one of several joint 
debtors is discharged by bis death, if any of 
the co-debtors survive, whilst the estate of a 
person jointly and severally liable remains 
liable after his death. 

The contractual liabilities of a partnership 
are in England and Ireland joint liabilities, 
but the estate of a deceased partner is liable 
for debts and obligations incurred whilst he 
was a partner, subject however to the prior 
payment of his private debts (Partnership Act 
1890, § 9). For wrongful acta or omissions 
partners are, on the other hand, liable jointly 
and severally (ib. §§ 10-12). In Scotland 
partners are liable jointly and severally for all 
debts of the partnership (ib. §§ 9-12). E. s. 

JOINT PRODUCTION — JOINT PRO- 
DUCTS. When two or more things are pro 
duced by one and the same process, so that the 
expenses of producing them all together are not 
greater than the excuses of producing one of 
them alone would be, then those things are called 
joint prod nets : for example, beef and hides, 
wheat and .straw. 

The value of joint — as of single— products 
is determined by two conditions relating to 
final and total utility, (1) That the last 
increment of the producers outlay should just 
he compensated by the sum of the prices of the 
last increments of the products. (2) That the 
“net advantages" accruing to the producer 
should be as great as in any other occupation 
open to him. The value of joint products is 
regarded by Mill as a 1 “peculiar case," 
ap]>arently because it varies with the demand for 
the products ; whereas in general he supposes 
cost of production, and accordingly value, to 
be unaffected “ although the demand should be 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled," (Ricardo, ch. 
xxx.). But with the wider conception of cost 
of production varying with thequantity produced 
(Sidgwick, Pol. Ecm . , bk. ii. ch. ii. § 7 ; Mar- 
shall, Principles, passim), this difference between 
single and joint products dmp**ears. 

It is pointed out by Prof. Marshal! that the 
definition of joint products is seldom so 

1 Jevons, Theory, PoL Meon., Srd *d. ch. points o mi 

“These cases . . , form the general rule.*’ etc. 
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perfectly realised but that one may be increased 
without increasing the others. The product 
then is no longer “joint ” with respect to its 
marginal expense. 

[Mill, PoL Econ.,, bk. iii. ch. xvi. — Marshall, 
Principles , 5fch ed., bk. v. ch. vL §§ 4, 5. — Sidg- 
wick* Pol. £con. f bk. ii. ch. ii. §10.] F. Y. K. 

JOINT FAMILY is, according to Hindoo law, 
a family union of persons, and their wives, 
descended through males from a common male 
ancestor, or supposed to be so descended, having 
» continuous existence like a corporation with 
its property in common. There is no definite 
limit to the number of j>ersons who may be 
members of such a family, or to the closeness 
of their relationship to one another. Descend- 
ants through males from a common male ancestor 
are presumed to be united in this way. “ The 
strength of the presumption,” it has been laid 
down, 4 * varies in every case. The. presumption 
of union is stronger in the case of brothers 
than in the case of cousins, and the further 
you go from the founder of the family, the pre- 
sumption becomes weaker and weaker.” The 
family remains joint until partition, when each 
member of the family who has a right to an 
individual share of the joint estate is in the 
position of becoming founder of a new joint 
family. As long as the family is joint and 
undivided no member of it has any right to a 
particular portion of the joint property. The 
proceeds of it belong to the common purse, and 
are dealt with according to family arrangement ; 
the fact that a person has acquired property 
for the family does not give him any advantage 
in respect of the enjoyment of the family 
property ; the most that can be claimed as a 
legal right by a member of a joint family, so 
long as it is joint, is maintenance. Whatever 
is acquired by a member of a joint family 
belongs to his family not to himself, but to 
this rule exceptions have been allowed from an 
early time. Thus, according to the laws of 
Mann, “property acquired by learning belongs 
solely to him to whom it was given, likewise 
the gift of a friend, a present received on 
marriage, or with the honey mixture ” ; and 
again, 44 what one brother may acquire by ms 
labour without using the patrimony, that 
acquisition made solely by his own effort he 
shall not share, unless by his own will, with 
his brother.” The question whether property 
acquired by a person in commerce can be claimed 
by his family, or whether it belongs to himself, 
as having been made solely by his own effort, is 
a frequent subject of litigation in India ; the 
result in many cases, owing to the presumption 
in favour of joint property, causes great hard- 
ship to individual acquirers. The administra- 
tion of the joint family property is vested in a 
manager chosen by the family, who is generally 
the eldest male of the eldest line, he being a 
oompetent person. The manager acts as agent 


of the family within the scope of his powers, 
not as owner of the family property, like the 
head of a patriarchal family, from which the 
joint family is in many cases derived. Import- 
ant acts relating to the family pro]>erty require 
the concurrence of those members of the family 
who are interested in a partition. There is a 
great difference between the two schools of 
Hindoo lawyers, theMitacshara and Dayabh&ga, 
as to the position of those members of the 
family who can claim a share by }>&rtition. 
According to the Dayabhaga teaching, which pre- 
vails in Bengal, the members of the family are 
owners of their undivided shares, and the son* 
take no interest whatever in the family property 
iu the lifetime of their father. According to 
the Mitacshara, on the other hand, the son 
immediately on his birth becomes one of the 
co-owners, and the co-owners hold the family 
property not as individuals, but as & eor|iora- 
tion ; no single member having any ownership 
in it whatever. Thus the share of a co- owner 
in Bengal is treated as individual property, 
which may be alienated by him, and made 
liable for his debts ; whilst under theMitacshara 
a co-owner has, strictly speaking, nothiug 
which his creditors can seize or which he can 
alienate. But tit is strict view of the Mitacshara 
joint ownership is giving way in some parts of 
India, and an approach is lieing made towards 
individual ownership. There is, of course, no 
inheritance in a Mitacshara joint family. Any 
member of a family who is a ro-sharer may, 
according to both schools, claim a |»artition. 

The typical Hindoo joint family is joint in 
food, worship, and estate, i.e. it has a common 
meal in the common homestead, common 
religious rites, and common prof>erty. The 
joint family organisation exists with more or leas 
difference of detail in many countries, as in 
Armenia, Russia, and among the Southern 
Slaves. It has not been confined to peoples of 
Aryan origin, as has sometimes been supposed. 

[Mayne, Hindoo Law and Usagty ch. viii. — De 
Laveleye, Primitive Property t ch. xiii.-xvi. — Maine, 
Parly Law and Custom, ch. viii.] X. a. w. 

JOINT OWNERSHIP Property may be 
held by several persons as tenants* in-common, 
or as joint tenants. In the former case the 
share of a deceased tenant is part of his estate, 
in the latter it accrues to the surviving joint- 
tenants or tenant K. s. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Joint-stock 
comjiames are divided into incorporated and 
unincorporated Companies (q.v.), but the latter 
have ceased to be of any practicable import- 
ance. Companies belonging to the first-named 
description are incorporated by roya! charter, or 
by a special act of parliament, or by registration 
under the Companies Act The constitution 
of companies incorporated by royal charter 
depends entirely on the provisions of the charter 
in each case. It is not unusual to provide Ii 
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such charters that the members of a company 
are liable for the debts of the company for an 
amount exceeding the amount of their renj active 
shares. Railway, canal, dock, and watenvork 
companies carrying on business in the United 
Kingdom are always incorporated by special 
act, but they generally adopt the provisions of 
the Companies Clauses Act 1845, and are there- 
fore to a great extent governed by uniform 
regulations. These regulations differ in several 
material respects from those governing the third 
class of companies — companies incorporated 
by registration. Thus, whilst the Companies 
Acts leave it to the articles of each company 
to determine the constitution of the managing 
body, the Companies Clauses Act contains ex- 
plicit directions as to the appointment, rota- 
tion, powers, and proceedings of directors (§§ 81- 
100). The Companies Acte, with the exception 
of the act of 1879, which only applies to hanking 
companies formed or transformed into limited 
consumes after its date, do not preserilx? a 
compulsory audit of the accounts ; on the other 
hand companies governed by the Companies 
Clauses Act must have their accounts audited 
in accordance with the provisions of that statute 
(§§ 101-108). There is no power either under 
the Companies Clauses Act or under the Com- 
panies Arts to pay dividends out of capital, but 
whilst a company registered under the last- 
named statutes is absolutely incapable of 
sanctioning such payments, the special act of a 
railway, canal, dock, or waterwork company may 
authorise them, and the payment of unearned 
dividends at a fixed rate during the construct mn 
of the undertaking : h sometimes provided tor 
in this manner. (As to the difference between 
the debenture- stocks issued by the two respective 
classes of companies, see Debenture Stock. ) 

The most uumeroua cla^s of joint-stock 
companies consists of those formed under the 
Com [>aiiies Acte. These acts, the principal 
of which is the Companies Act of 1862, are 
occasionally referred to as the Limited Liability 
Acts, an expression which is somewhat mis- 
leading, inasmuch as companies with limited 
liability were in existence for a considerable 
time before 1862, and the Companies Acte 
moreover deal with unlimited, as well as with 
limited companies. Limited companies are sub- 
divided into companies limited by shares and 
companies limited by guarantee ; unlimited 
oom [tallies into such as have a fixed capital, 
and so-called “mutual companies/' which have 
no fixed capital. The new communes registered 
since the passiug of tho Companies Act of 1862 
and up to the 81st December 1892 consisted of 
89,911 Companies limited by shares. 

950 Companies limited by guarantee. 

181 Unlimited Companies with a fixed capital 

818 Mutual Companies. 




lu 1892 the newly-registered companies consisted 

of — 

2279 Companies limited by shares. 

78 Companies limited by guarantee. 

3 Unlimited Companies with a fixed capital. 

5 Mutual Companies. 

Q9AA 

[8ee also Companieh, Jmckkahe or, App.J 

It will be seen that the unlimited companies 
with a fixed capital form only a very small 
part of the whole number. The mutual 
companies and those limited by guarantee are 
somewhat more numerous, but hardly any of 
the companies registered in either way are 
trading companies in the strict sense. The 
usual form of association adopted by trading 
companies not being railway, canal, dock, or 
waterwork com[»anies, carrying on business in 
England, is that of companies limited by 
shares. 

One of the most striking features of the law 
of the Companies Acts before 1900 was the ab- 
sence of any restrictive conditions in respect of 
formation of companies. On the Continent, 
companies are, as a rule, not incorporated 
until the whole of the capital has been sub- 
scrilxxl (as to Germany, see Ilandelsgesetzbuck 
§ 209, d, e ; as to France, Loi sur les socUUs, 
24th July 1867, § 24 ; as to Belgium, Loi swr 
U a aocieUs, 18th May 1873, § 29 ; as to Italy, 
Or dice di Commercio, § 131) and until a certain 
[nation of it has been paid up (in Germany, 
25 per cent, l.c. § 210; in France, 25 per 
cent, l.c. § 24 and § 1 ; in Belgium, 5 per 
cent, l.c. §§ 29, 31 ; in Italy 30 per cent, 
l.c. § 131). There arc also in the law of 
most continental countries various provisions 
for securing an inquiry — at the outset — into 
the circumstances of the promotion of every 
company. Thus, for instance, in Germany it 
is the first duty of the directors of a new’ly- 
formed company to issue a special report on 
these matters, and if any of the directors have 
taken part in the promotion or sold any property 
of the company, another report must be issued 
by inde[>endent auditors (l.c. § 209), and it 
is also provided that any purchases of pro[>erty 
for a sum exceeding one-tenth of the capital of 
a company made within two years from the 
incorporation of the company must be approved 
by the shareholders in general meeting {l.c. § 
21 3f. ). Since 1 900 some safeguards agaiust the 
creation of bogus com [xanies have been introduced 
in England. A limited company is incorporated 
as soon ar the Memorandum of Association 
(q. v. ) is filed at the office of the registrar of 
joint-stock companies, and this can bedone before 
any shares, excepting the seven shares to be 
subscribed for by the persons who sign the memor- 
andum, have been disposed of ; but a company 
though incorporated is not allowed to commence 
business before the amount fixed as the mini- 
mum capital has been subscribed, and a number 
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of other specified requirements ensuring the 
publicity of all incidents connected with the 
promotion of the company has been complied 
with. 

The principle of 11 laissez-faire ” still pervades 
the rules as to the management of companies. 
A company excluding table A by its articles 
(see Articles of Association) is almost entirely 
unfettered in these respects ; it may leave the 
entire management in the hands of one person 
for life, and though a meeting of the shareholders 
must be held annually (Companies Act 1802, 
§ 49) it is not necessary, in the absence of 
directions in the articles, to submit yearly 
accounts to the shareholders. The foreign 
codes have elaborate rules on the valuation of 
assets and the formation of reserve funds (see 
as to directors and managers of companies in 
Germany, Lc . § 209 f., §§ 224-235; in France, 
Lc. §§ 22, 26, 40, 44 ; in Belgium, l.c . 
§§ 43-49 ; in Italy, l.c. §§ 139 142, 147-152. 
As to the confirmation of accounts by general 
meetings in Germany, l.c . §§ 239, 239 b 
[1S5 c] ; in France, l.c. §§ 82, 34 ; in Belgium, 
l.c. §§ 27, 35 ; In Italy, l.c. § 154. As to the 
valuation of assets and formation of reserve 
funds in Germany, l.c. § 239 b [185 a, 185 b] ; 
in France, l.c. §§ 34, 36 ; in Belgium, l.c. 
§§ 62-65 ; in Italy, l.c. §§ 176, 182). British 
comjjany law docs not require the assets to 
be valued periodically, and it is even un- 
necessary — in the absence of any special re- 
gulations in the articles — to provide for the 
depreciation of wasting property (see Lee v. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Company, 41 Chancery 
Division, 1 ; Bolton v. Natal Land Company 
[1892], 2 Chancery, 124 ; Verner v. General 
Trust [1894], 2 Chancery, 239) ; dividends 
cannot be paid except out of profits, but in 
ascertaining the profits for that pur]>ose, it is 
not necessary to take into account any decrease, 
however serious, in the value of a company's 
property. 

Directors, in England as elsewhere, are liable 
for fraud and for any acts done by them in 
excess of their }*o\vers (see Directors, Legal 
Duty of) ; but whilst on the Continent they can 
be made responsible for losses caused by ordinary 
negligence (see as to Germany, l.c. § 241 [2] ; 
as to France, l.c. § 44 ; as to Belgium, l.c. §§ 
51, 52 ; as to Italy, §§ 147-149), British direc- 
tors are safe from all claims as long as they 
keep within their powers and are not acting for 
their personal advantage (see Lord Hatherley’s 
remarks in Turquand v. Marshall, 4 Chancery 
Appeals, on p. 886 ; “ However ridiculous and 
absurd their conduct might seem, it was the 
misfortune of the company that they chose such 
unwise directors ”). Every English company 
must— by virtue of Companies Act 1900, § 21 — 
appoint at least one auditor at each annual 
meeting, not being either a director or officer of 
the company, and having wide powers as to the 


inspection of books and vouchers, and every 
balance-sheet published by a company must be 
certified by the auditor or auditors so appointed. 
In France, Belgium, and Italy, iude)»endeiit 
auditors (commissaires, sindaci) must 1)6 ap- 
pointed by the shareholders (see as to France, 
Lc. §§ 32-34 ; as to Belgium, lx. §§ 47, 48, 54, 
58 ; as to Italy, l.c. §§ 183- 184). Their duties 
include the bisection of the accounts and 
securities during the whole of the year for which 
they are elected, and they may convene general 
meetings of the shareholders in case of necessity. 
A peculiarity of British — as distinguished from 
foreign — companies is their power to issue 
debentures, the holders of which in case of a 
winding-lip may take possession of the whole 
undertaking (see Debenture). The hardship 
to ordinary creditors produced by this ]>ossibility 
is now considerably mitigated by Cornjwnies 
Act 1900, § 14, which provides for the com- 
pulsory registration of all mortgages and charges 
created for the purpose of securing any issue of 
deben tu res. 

In one way, shareholders in British companies 
are letter protected than those in foreign com- 
panies. On the Continent the officers of a eotn- 
fwmy have unlimited powers to bind theconifwiny, 
while in England engagements entered into 
beyond the powers defined by the memorandum 
and articles are of no effect (sec Ultra Vires, 
Doctrine of). 

The question as to the relative advantages of 
the respective tendencies of British and conti- 
nental company law isnot easily answered. There 
is no doubt that the great majority of tin? more 
i important companies in the United Kingdom 
have hitherto beeu managed honestly and pru- 
dently : gross instances of fraud and recklessness 
occur from time to time, but it is by no means 
certain whether, under the stringent regulations 
of continental law, such occurrences are less 
frequent. 

The law should allow full scope to the great 
variety of objects for which companies are 
created, as inelastic rules as to the conditions 
of incorporation and internal organisation may 
stifle legitimate enterprise. This has lieeu 
shown in Germany, where the stringency of the 
provisions enacted in 1884 has — already in 
1892 — made it necessary to introduce a new 
kind of mercantile associations, Otxellschaflen 
mil beschrankter Jhftung (Partnerships with 
Limited Liability), which are not subject to the 
restrictions of company law. 

The chief fault of English company law is 
the unsatisfactory nature of the rules as to the 
liabilities of directors. As the law stands, a 
director who does not take any active part in 
the proceedings of the board is almost free from 
responsibility (see, for instance, Cullerne v. 
London and Suburban Building Society, 25 
Queen's Bench Division, 485); and the frequent 
practice of directors, of leaving everything In 
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tbe hands of one or two “ active ” colleagues, 
is actually encouraged by the decisions of the 
courts. 

The habitual disinclination of shareholders 
to ascertain whether unusually high dividends 
have been earned in & legitimate way is a fre- 
quent cause of disaster, which cannot, however, 
be dealt with by legislation. 

The disasters of the “ Liberator group,** and 
of a number of so-called “trust companies,” 
have attracted the attention of the public to 
the deficiencies of English coni] any law, which 
are also pointed out in a very interesting report 
issued by the board of trade, pursuant to § 29 
of the Winding-up Act 1890 (Third Annual 
Report, 1894, pp. 305) ; new legislation is 
recommended in the same for tbe pur[K>se of 
securing the following among other objects. (1) 
The compliance with definite requirements as 
to subscription and paymeut of capital ; (2) the 
disclosure of fuller information in prosj>ectua«8 ; 
(3) the securing of a substantial interest in the 
company on the part of its lirst subscribers; (4) 
the prevention of fraud by the sale of insolvent 
uudertakingS ; (5) the limitation of borrowing 
and mortgaging | towers uud fuller disclosure of 
mortgages ; (6) more efficient audit and fuller 
publication of balance -sheets, etc, A depart- 
mental committee, consisting of Lord Davey as 
chairman, and a number of theoretical and 
practical expert* in company law, was constituted 
tor the purpose of considering these proposals, 
aud the Companies Act 1900 is the result of 
their deliberations. 

Another departmental committee constituted 
in 1 905 for the purpose of considering further 
improvements of th law has not as yet issued 
a report. 

The increasing amount of business carried on 
through the medium of limited coin panics re ndere 
it more imperative that the supervision of these 
companies should b© thorough and exact The 
business carried on by these companies is very 
varied in nature, from millinery shops carried 
on by ladies struggling to make a scanty income, 
to largo shipping companies whose liabilities 
reach immense sums : the whole subject of the 
regulation of these oonoems requires the careful 
attention of our highest legal authorities. The 
annual reports of the board of trade under 
§ 131 of the Bankruptcy Act 1883 disclose 
many instances of dishoucsty through which 
innocent and ignorant } arsons are frequently 
robbed of large sums. 

[As to the law of joint-stock companies incor- 
porated under special acts, see Hodges on Rail- 
ways ; Brown and Theobald on Railways. As to 
tbe law of companies Incorporated under the 
Companies Acts, see Palmer, Company Lmr; 
Buckley on The Companies Ads. A more 
popular exposition is contained in Hamilton : A 
Manual <f Company Law /or the. use of Director* 
and Promoter*. Statistics relating to companies 


registered under the Companies Acts are contained 
in the annual returns of the registrar of joint- 
stock companies ; see also the articles on Com- 
panies and Partnership, App., Vol. I.] k. s. 

JOINT TENANCY. Where two or more 
persons have an estate given to them as joint 
tenants, they hold it jointly, so that on the 
death of one, the whole estate belongs to the 
survivors or survivor ; whilst if the estate or 
property is given to them as “ tenants in com- 
mon,” the share of a deceased tenant goes to 
his heir in the case of real property, and to his 
personal representative in the case of personal 
property. Trustees are usually made joint 
tenants. 

[Goodeve’s Real Property % 3rd ed. 1897.] 

J. B. c. M. 

JOINTURE. A jointure was an estate in 
freehold land given to a wife to take effect on 
the death of her husband, so called because 
in former days the estate was given in joint 
tenancy or jointure to both husband and wife. 
In modern times, provision is made for the wife 
by charging the lands of the husband with the 
payment of a yearly sum. 

[Goodeve'a Real Property, 3rd ed. 1897.] 

J. R. c. M. 

JONES. David (1808-1854), Actuary of the 
Universal Life Assurance Office. Very favour- 
ably held in estimation as the author of a book 
On the Value of Annuities and Reversionary 
Payments, with numerous tables. To which is 
appended a treatise on “ Probability,” by Sir 
William Lubbock, Bart, K.R.S., and J. K. 
Drink water Beth one, A.M., 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1844, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (pp. xxx. and 
1136, with 64 pages comprising the treatise 
referred to). This work, which has become 
scarce, continues to be appreciated as one of 
tbe most useful guides, from a practical point 
of view, for tbe solution of the many problems 
that require accurate solution in the business 
of life assurances and annuities. The former 
are included in Jones's work under the designa- 
tion of reversionary payments. 

A translation into German appeared in 1859, 
at Hanover. Jones, David, Leihrenten und Lebens* 
Versichcrungen, Deutsch bcarbeitet und mit Ta- 
bellen versehen von K. Hattendorf. f. h. 

JONES, Ernest Charles (1819-1869), poet, 
novelist, and politician, was brought up to tbe 
bar, but attached himself in 1846, at first as a 
follower of Feargus O'Connor, to tbe Chartist 
movement, of which he was a prominent advo- 
cate. Gradually, however, as the importance of 
the Chartist movement decreased, he became 
more identified with the extreme radicals. In 
1 848, he was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment, with a fine, for seditious speeches. He 
was on the staff of the Northern Star, the 
Chartist organ, and afterwards edited Notes 
to the People, He was s brilliant and impres 
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•ire democratic orator, bat hie statements are 
exaggerated. 

His writings on economic or political subjects, 
apart from articles in the organs above mentioned, 
are all reprints of lectures, and include — Evenings 
with the People, 1856-57. — Labour and Capital , 
1867. — Democracy vindicated — a Reply to Pro- 
fessor Biocide, 1867. 

[R. G. Gammage, History of the Chirtist Move- 
ment, 1854 (this author is very severe on Jones, 
with whom he was constantly at strife). — The 
Times, 27th January, etc., 1869.] R. H. H. 

JONES, Richard (1790-1855), son of an 
eminent solicitor, was born at Tunbridge Wells. 
At the age of twenty- two he entered Cambridge, 
where the society of Herschel, Whewell, and 
other future savants is said to have fostered in 
him tli© love of positive inductive knowledge. 
After leaving Cambridge he took orders, and was 
curate for several years in Kent and Sussex. 
Meanwhile he was composing his first and 
principal work, An Essay on the THstribution 
of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation, of 
which the first division, or “book/’ on rent, 
— not destined to have & sequel — was published 
in 1831. Soon afterwards Jones was splinted 
professor of political economy in the newly- 
established King's College, London ; where he 
delivered an introductory lecture in 1833. 
From King's College he was transferred to 
Haileybury, as the successor of Malthus. 
He occupied the chair of political economy 
and history at Haileybury for several years ; 
but his academic pursuits, and the completion 
of his projected work, were interrupted by the 
active part which he took in the commutation 
of tithes. He showed great practical ability as 
tithe commissioner, an office which he held 
till 1851. He was afterwards a charity com- 
missioner. 

The r61e of Jones in political economy was 
like that of Bacon in physical science : to preach 
the importance of experience, and the danger 
of hasty generalisation. 

44 If we wish to make ourselves acquainted with 
the economy and arrangements by which the different 
nations of the earth produce or distribute their 
revenues, I really know of but one way to attain 
our object, and that is to look and see” ( 14 Intro- 
ductory lecture at King’s College,” Literary 
Remains, p. 569). 

44 To complete the knowledge really and securely 
attainable . . . will still require the patient and 
assiduous observation and labour of many minds. 

. . . During this process the too hasty erection of 
whole systems, a frail thirst for the premature 
exhibition of commanding generalities, will prob- 
ably continue to be the sources of error most to 
be guarded against” (Preface to Essay on Dis- 
tribution of Wealth, p. 39). 

Aristotle’s method was not more objection- 
able to Bacon than Ricardos was to Jones. 

44 Mr. Ricardo was a man of talent, and he 
produced a system very ingeniously oombined of 


purely hypothetical truths ; which, however, a 
single comprehensive glance at the world, as it 
actually exists, is sufficient to show to be utterly 
inconsistent with the past and present condition 
of mankind (ib. p. 7).” 

Like Bacon, Jones did not illustrate his new 
method by any very remarkable discoveries. 
The following are sjieoimeiia. Jones contends 
that the Ricardian theory of rent does not apply 
to the payments made to the owners of the soil 
over the greater part of the world. He dis- 
putes what is now called the law of diminish- 
ing returns, “ the opinion that the powers of 
agricultural capital necessarily decrease as the 
quantity employed increases” (Essay, p. 197) ; 
regarding it as invalidated by “improvements 
in the arte of production ” (ib. p. 1 99). He denies 
that a fall in the rate of profits is always attended 
with a diminution of savings (Literary Remains, 
p. 371). All these propositions are admitted 
by moderate followers of Ricardo, by J. S. Mill 
for example. However, against some of the 
narrower Epigoni, some of Jones’s strictures 
(< e.g ., Essay, p. 182) may be justified. 

Accordingly it may be regretted that Jones's 
criticisms were not more favourably received by 
his contemporaries — M*Culloch, for instance, 
hardly thinks him worth notice (Literature of 
Political Economy ). For the reaction against 
over-generalisation, if headed by Jones, would 
have come sooner, and would have been more 
moderate, inasmuch as Jones did not abjure the 
use of deductive reasoning within certain limits, 
e.g. with respect to farmers' — as distinguished 
from peas&n ts' — rents. 

Thus his demonstration of the propositions that 
the rise of rents from the employment of any given 
quantity of auxiliary capital will b© leas than that 
which would take place from the employment of 
an equal amount of capital in the maintenance of 
additional labour (Essay, p. 225), and that M a 
rise in the relative value of raw produce , . . will 
always be followed by a decrease of the share of 
the producing classes . . . and by a corresponding 
rise in the produce rente of the landlords” (V>. 
p. 245) is highly abstract. 

His formula that the interests of the land- 
lords are indissolubly connected with those of 
their tenantry and the community at large is 
just as liable to misconstruction as the converse 
Ricardian paradox which he combats. In short, 
as Gibbon said of a more important protest, 
44 we shall rather be surprised by the timidity, 
than scandalised by the freedom,” of the re- 
former. 

A similar moderation characterises Jones’s 
contributions to economic history, of which 
the best specimen is the “Essay on Primitive 
Political Economy,” forming an article in the 
Edinburgh Review for April 1847 (reprinted 
in the Literary Remains , p. 291). The writer 
looks at past events in the light of modern 
theory. He has not reached that pitch of 
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culture from which all the truths of political 
economy appear only “ relative*' to the circum- 
sUuicca of the age. lie roundly takes our 
ancestors to task for their “delusions " ( ibid .), 
and, in terms calculated to shock the delicate 
historical sense of the present day, exhibits 
“ the errors and wanderings of our forefathers ” 
(Introductory Lecture, Literary Remains , p. 
641). He presen tod char general views, such 
as tho distinction between the “balance of 
bargain," and the “balance of trade," with- 
out parading obscure authorities. He was a 
philosophic, historian, and not a mere chronicler. 
He deserves to be regarded as the founder of 
the English historical school. 

An Essay on the Distribution o *' Wealthy and 
on the Sources of Taxation, pt. i. , Kent [no more 
published]. 1831. — An introductory lecture on 
Political Economy, delivered at King’s College, 
with a syllabus of a course of lectures on the 
Wages of labour (reprinted in Literary Remains), 
1833. — A few remarks on the proj>osed commuta- 
tion of tithes, with suggestions of some additional 
facilities, 1883. — Remarks on the manner in which 
tithes should l»e assessed to the poor’s rate under 
the existing law, with a protest against the change 
winch will he produced in that law by a bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, 1888. — [The impression of a “full man" 
which Jones's writings convey is continued bv the 
genial pictuze of kia personality which Miss Edge* 
worth given in her (unpublished) memoirs (voL iii. 
p. 65) : “Such crowds of ideas as he poured forth, 
uttering so rapidly as to keep one quite on the 
stretch not to miss any of the good things."] — A 
very unfavourable review, in which the hand of 
M’f’ulloch may be trace- 1, in the Edinburgh Revietc 
for 1831 (vol. liv. ), disputes many of Jones’s facts 
as well as all his theory. Whewell, in his Preface 
to ♦he Literary Remains, makes & rejoinder. — A 
letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robt IVel on 
the bill introduced into Parliament by the Attorney- 
General to exempt all persons fr^m being assessed 
as inhabitants to parochial rates, 1840. — Text- 
book of lecture* ou the Political Economy of 
nations, delivered at the East India College, 
Haileybiuy, 1852 [republished among the 
Literr y Remains], — Literary Remains^ consisting 
of lectures and tracts on Political Economy. 
Edited with a prefatory notice by the Rev. 
William Whewell, D.D. P.T. R. 

JOURDAN, Alfred (1825-1892), dean of 
the faculty of law at Aix in Provence, and 
professor of political economy at Aix and 
Marseilles, was also a frequent contributor to 
the Revue d'fioonomie Politique . 

Besides several writings on law, Jour dan 
published a Court A nalytique d' Pconomit 
Politique, eds. 1882, 1890. — Du R6le de VLtat 
dans I'Ordre ficanomique ou Pkcmomie Politique et 
Socialisms, 1882. “The law of the historical 
development of the economic mission of the state 
is to abstain more and more from direct tulela, 
such as technical regulations, hut to contribute 
more and more towards the improvement and 
increase of the social machinery put at the 


disposal of emancipated human industry, ’* p. 395. 
He also wrote Dee Rapports entre It Droit et 
TJ&conomie Politique ou Philosophic ComparU du 
JJroit et de l' Rconomie Politique , 1888. “Both 
sciences are based on the same primordial facts ; 
the instinct of social aggregation and human 
liberty. Political economy traces the motive 
principle — the necessity of satisfying human wants 
with the smallest possible amount of exertion ; 
but it is only directly concerned with material 
interests ; whilst law has a more ertended terri- 
tory. For both, progress has always been realised 
through liberty, namely, the removal of certain 
trammels." The author’s conclusion is r 41 Ethics 
and economics stand, as sciences, in the same rela- 
tion to the science of law as natural philosophy 
and chemistry to the science of mechanics." The 
two latter works were rewarded with a prize 
by the French Academy of Political and Moral 
Sciences. K. ca. 

JOURNEY (Mint). A word used in the 
Mint to represent a certain weight of gold or 
silver coin, originally supposed to represent a 
day's work, and which had to be delivered by 
the coiners at the end of each “journ^o” or 
day. A “journey-weight" of gold is 180 ox. 
troy, and of silver 720 oz. troy. F. R . A. 

JOURNEYMAN, a term originally denoting 
a labourer working by the day (joumte), came 
in England to be applied, before the end of the 
middle ages, to all craftsmen working for hire, 
as distinguished, on the one side, from the 
“masters," “ croft-holders, " or “shop-holders" 
who employed them, and, on the other, from 
the apprentices. In the 14th century, how- 
ever, the journeyman was also commonly 
distinguished from the “serving-man," “valet," 
or “yeoman," who was engaged for a consider- 
ably longer period. We may perhaps see in the 
supersession of these other terms by “journey- 
man," an indication that with the growth of 
industry it became increasingly exceptional to 
contract for a long period of service. Such a 
contract, it must be added, would become less 
advantageous to the employer when once the 
system of apprenticeship had been definitely 
established, and he had thus secured a per- 
manent working force of another kind, and it 
would also naturally tend to disappear before 
the extension of the practice of piece-work. 

In tho picture commonly drawn by modern 
writers of the mediaeval “gild-system " in its 
best period, the position of journeyman is 
represented as the normal intervening stage 
between apprenticeship and mastership, — a 
stage out of which the industrious and skilful 
journeyman could easily rise after a few years. 
This picture is perhaps true of some industries 
— in certain localities — in particular periods ; 
and it has served as a useful standard of com- 
parison wherewith to contrast what have been 
supposed to be earlier and later conditions. 
But it is difficult to reconcile with the historical 
evidence. Even as late as the 14th aud I5tb 
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oenturie8 apprenticeship was only slowly com- 
ing to be a necessary prerequisite of hired 
labour ; and, when it had, full membership 
of the craft, with the right to set up as an 
independent master, was already restricted in 
such a way as to be beyond the reach of the 
average journeyman. The relation of the 
journeymen to the Gilds or “ crafts” is still 
somewhat obscure and varied probably from place 
to place. They were subject to the control of the 
gild, and their wages ware regulated by its officers: 
in some few cases they apj>ear as taking part 
in the making of ordinances and even in the 
election of officers. But as a rule, and certainly 
towards the end of the 15th century, the 
masters were aloue regarded as iu any real sense 
members or “ com brethren ” of the craft com- 
pany. 

So long as apprenticeship was enforced, the 
name of “journeymen ” or “ free journeymen ” 
continued to be used for those who had served 
seven years to any art or craft under a lawful 
“master.'* It is still in common use in some 
industries still organised in small shops — e.g. 
that of the bakers ; and in others which, like 
the hatters, have only recently passed into the 
factory stage, and retain the tradition of earlier 
conditions. 

[The literature of the subject will be found under 
Corporations op Arts and Trades, Gilds, and 
elsewhere. For a recent summary see Ashley, 
Economic History part it (1893), § 34. — Mrs. 
Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century (1894), 
voL ii. chs. iv. v., takes up a position which, if 
hardly supported by sufficient evidence and not 
altogether clear, is independent and suggestive. 
The most convenient collection of material will be 
found in H. T. Riley, Memorials of London, 1868. ] 

w. J. A. 

JOURNEYMEN'S SOCIETIES. As soon 
as there grew up a class of journeymen who real- 
ised that they were likely to remain in that posi- 
tion for many years, ifnotall their lives, and, there- 
fore, that they had class interests to defend, 
distinct from, or opposed to those of the 
masters, separate societies of journeymen began 
to make their appearance. In accordance with 
the tendency of the later middle ages towards 
the formation of religious gilds, such societies 
would seem to have been usually, at first, of a 
religious character, as is indicated by the names 
“ fraternity," “ brotherhood,” “ confr&rie,” and 
“ Bruderschaft.” Although in some cases this 
may have been caused by a desire to avoid 
condemnation by the public authorities, there 
is no reason to believe that the journeymen were 
not moved by the same motives as led other 
classes to form religious associations. Yet these 
fraternities would naturally tend to concern 
themselves with the other interests of their 
members ; and the mere fret of association would 
lend strength to the journeymen in their nego- 
tiations with the masters. The “ confr&ries " of 
“oompagnons" were a prominent feature in the 


industrial life of France in the 15th century ; 
their later history still awaits investigation. 
In Germany “ Gesellenverbande ” of various 
kinds were numerous in the 15th century ; in 
some industries they were to be found as late 
as the present century ; and they were the 
tx’casion of a long series of imperial and terri 
torial decrees. Iu England they played a much 
less important part, partly because industry 
here was less developed, partly because of the 
absence of the rule concerning a period of travel, 
to which may be largely attributed their rapid 
spread on the continent Evidence lias, how- 
ever, already been found of their existence in 
the following Londou crafts at the dates here 
stated the saddlers, 1383-1396 ; cordwamern, 
1387 ; tailors, 1413-1696 ; blacksmiths, 1435 ; 
carpenters, 1468; drapers, 1493-1522; iron- 
mongers, 1497-1590; founders, 1 508 -1579; 
fishmongers, 1512 ; cloth workers, 16th century ; 
armourers, 1589 ; and in the following provincial 
towns: — -Coventry, the weavers, before 1450 ; 
Exeter, the tAilors, l»efore 1512; Oxford, the 
shoemakers, 1512; Bristol, the tailors, 3570; 
and with the further publication of municipal 
records other instances will doubtless lie found. 
So far as we can judge from our scanty evidence, 
they seem to have l>egnn as voluntary combina- 
tions, in the teeth of the masters and the civic 
authorities, and to have commonly had among 
their objects the increase of wages. They were 
met by strong measures of repression, to which 
possibly some succumbed, but in many cases 
they were recognised after a time, sometimes 
as the result of a formal compromise, and 
ultimately they sank into a position altogether 
subordinate te the companies of masters, and 
became convenient to the latter as a machinery 
for relieving [Kwr journeymen. Their organisa- 
tion resembled in general character that of the 
masters' companies, with periodical assemblies, 
wardens, contributions, and common-box. 

[Onr most consecutive information concerns the 
association among the tailors of London, which 
under the names of the “ fraternity of yeomen,” 
or “valets,” “the yeomen fellowship,” and, from 
1569 onwards, “ the bachelors' Company” survived 
till 1661, when it was suppressed by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, Here the development was 
complicated by the gradual separation between the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and the industry from 
which it derived its name. The evidence will be 
found in C. M. Gode, Memorials qf the Merchant 
Taylors Company (1875), and Early History qf 
the Merchant Taylors' Company (1888). But 
more instructive is the “Ordinance granted by the 
worshipful masters and wardens, with all the whole 
company of the craft of blacksmiths of London, 
to the servants of the said craft” in 1484, which 
is evidently of the nature of a compact between 
two bodies, and contains conditions curiously re* 
sembling modern trades union policy, ft it 
printed by Mr Coote in Trans . London and 
Middlesex ArchtsoL Soc . (1874), iv. And almost 
equally interesting is the indenture between the 
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shoemakers and their journeymen in Oxford (1512), 
when the struggle seems to have turned upon the 
possession of “the box of the journeymen ” ; this 
is given in Records of Oxford ( 1 880). A n attempt 
is made to present and estimate the value of the 
information at present accessible in Aahley, Eco- 
nomic History, vol. i. pt, ii. (1893), § 35. See 
however the recent criticism by S. and B. Webb, 
in The Hist of Trade Unionism (1894), ch. L For 
Germany, see G, Schauz, (Jesellenvcrbitnde (1877), 
and for France, Levasseur, HUtoire dee classes 
OuvrUres, vole. i. and ii. (1859).] w. j. a. 

JOVELLANOS, Gakpaii Melchior dk 
( 1744-1811), had a most chequered existence. 
He was originally public prosecutor in Seville, 
then in high favour at the court of Madrid, 
where he became a member of the Sociedad 
EconOmka and of the Academia dt Historia ; 
but he fell into disgrace after the accession of 
Charles IV., was exiled to Gijon, his native 
place, then recalled to the court and appointed 
a minister, to be imprisoned again in 1801, 
first in a convent and then in a fortress in the 
Balearic islands. Released at the time of tbo 
French invasion, he rejected the offers of 
Napoleon, was made a member of the Junta 
Central of government, and took a leading part 
in the debates on the Spanish constitution put 
forward in Cadiz. 

On his tombstone in Gijon he is described 
as having Wen “a magistrate, a minister, a 
father of hia country, a man of letters, an orator, 
a poet, ajurisconsult, a philosopher, an economist, 
— always distinguished, often eminent” 

His works, exclusive of his Memoirs, which 
have been printed separately in Paris (1825), 
have been republished in Rivadeneyra’s Bihikuca 
de Autores EspaiwLs (Madrid, 2 vols. 1858-59) ; 
tht economic writings are to be found in vol. ii. 
The most important are the Informs A la Junta 
General de Comercio sabre la Li far tad de las 
Aries (1786) (Report on the liberty of the 
orafts), and the Ii forms ds la Sociedad EconAmica 
al Real Cornejo de Castilla sobre el expedients 
de la Ley Ayraria (1794) (Report on Agrar- 
ian Reform). In both, Jovellanos starts from 
extremely liberal principles, but some times 
restricts them in their filial application. Thus, 
he is strongly opposed to the existing gremios 
or craft-gilds, charging them with oppressing 
the artisans (p. 37) and inability to adjust 
supply to demand (p. 38), but although pro- 
posing their abolition, he demands a “general 
immatriculation (enrolment) of all persons con- 
nected with a craft, whether as masters, artisans, 
or apprentices,” in order to submit them to the 
guidance of “tindicoo” belonging to the craft, 
but appointed by the local authorities. No 
free association of people belonging to a craft 
is to be allowed (p. 41). In his Informs sobre 
to Ley Ayraria, Jovellanos inveighs against 
the existence of baldios (waste -lands), Herras 
cmcqjiUs (communal property), and mayoros- 
gos (entails), against the extent of laud owned in 


clerical mortmain, and against the privileges of 
the Mehta granted to the owners of the migrat- 
ing flocks. He advocates the inclosure of com- 
mon fields, and proposes to legalise the sale of all 
such land to the peasants in their vicinity. He 
urges that more roads and canals should be con- 
structed as well as more works of irrigation. In- 
ternal trade in corn should be free, but “in our 
present situation, free export of corn, either 
absolute or restrained according to prices, is not 
necessary and would not be useful” (p. 116). 
Even the import of coni is only to be allowed 
temj>orarily, and should be suspended in years 
of acknowledged abundance. E. ca. 

JOYCE, Jeremiah (1763- 1816), was a 
Unitarian minister, and tutor to the sons of 
Ix>rd Stanhope. Early in 1794, be was 
imprisoned on a charge of high treason, but at 
the end of six mouths released without trial. 
He remained, until his death, secretary of the 
Unitarian Society and minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chaj>el at Hampstead. In 1797, he 
published an analysis or rather abridgment 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Hia 
annotations are not numerous, but have 
an interest as reflecting affairs of his day. 
They refer chiefly to Smith's proposals for 
obtaining a revenue from the taxation of the 
colonies, — among which “ America,” writes 
Joyce, “the grand, principal resource, is now 
entirely and for ever out of the question ” (p. 
290). Among other things he notices Pitt's 
projjoeal to “double the turnpike tolls . . . 
seizing upon one half of them for the exigencies 
of the State ” (p. 232). 

Joyce’s publications are very numerous ; those 
that are connected with political economy are — 
A complete Analysis . . . of . . . Adam Smith’s 
. . . Wealth of Nations , 1797, 8vo, 1821, 12mo, 
1877, etc., 8vo. — The Arithmetic of Real Life and 
Business, 1809. a. l. 

JUDGMENT. A judgment is the decision 
of the court on one of the main subjects of an 
action brought before it. A judgment need not 
necessarily put an end to the action, as it may 
only deal with part of the claim or not finally 
adjudge on any part of the daim. If a defend- 
ant in an action fails to appear or to plead in 
accordance with the prescribed rules, judgment 
“by default” may be obtained against him. 
In actions in which unliquidated damages are 
claimed, a defendant is in such a case ordered 
to pay “the damages to be assessed.” This 
is called an “ interlocutory judgment,” because 
a further step, viz. the assessment of the 
damages, must be taken before the rights 
of the parties are finally adjusted. In the 
Chancery Division of the High Court a judg- 
ment frequently directs certain inquiries to be 
made, or certain accounts to be taken. This is 
done before the chief clerk iu chambers, who 
subsequently issues a certificate as to the result ; 
the action is then brought before the court 
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“on further consideration/" and if no further 
inquiries are necessary, directions are given for 
a final judgment declaring the rights of the 
parties. 

A final judgment materially alters the 
mutual rights of the parties. It enables a 
successful party to issue execution against the 
property, and in case of need against the person, 
of the party whom it affects (see Attachment ; 
Elegit ; Fieri Facias). If it directs the 
payment of money it creates a debt more easily 
enforced, and in most cases less easily barred by 
the Statute of Limitations (see Limitation, 
Statutes of) than the claim in respect of which 
the action was brought. As between the parties 
and their successors in title the subject matter 
of the litigation cannot, after the lapse of the 
period allowed for an appeal, or after an unsuc- 
cessful appeal, be contested again. The latter 
rule is generally expressed by saying that a 
judgment creates an “estoppel inter partes,” 
or that the case has become “res judicata." 

The Judgments Extension Act of 1868, and 
the Inferior Courts Judgments Extension Act 
1882, render judgments obtained in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland effectual in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. The judgments 
of foreign courts cannot be enforced in England 
without a fresh action in an English court, but 
the judgment in such an action must be in 
favour of the plaintiff unless the defendant can 
prove that the foreign judgment was obtained 
by fraud ; that the court in which it was ob- 
tained had no jurisdiction ; or that it violates a 
vital principle of English public policy. E. 8. 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR. A person to whom 
directions have been given by a Judgment (q.v. ) 
to pay a sum of money to another person, e. h. 

JUDICIAL FACTOR (Scotland). An ad- 
ministrator appointed to an estate by the Court 
of Session, in the exercise of its equity juris- 
diction “ex nobili officio of the court.” 

Factors may be factors loco tutoris on children’s 
estates, or locoab&mlis , as where an owner is absent ; 
curators bonis , as where the owner has become iu- 
eapable of managing his own affairs, or upon failure 
of trustees, or where trustees have beeu removed 
on suspicion of misconduct, or generally where 
there is a risk of the property perishing or being 
injured or going to waste. The appointment is 
made upon petition ; and the nominee of the 
petitioner is, if suitable, usually apj*>inted ; but 
the court may recall the appointment, as on his 
insolvency. 

The sheriffs of the counties may appoint judicial 
factors to estates of not more than £100 a year, 
all told. Judicial factors are under the supervision 
and general superintendence of the Accountant of 
Court This officer sees that they give due security, 
and that the funds are properly lodged in bank. 
He audits their accounts once a year, makes any 
such requisitions or orders on them as he consider* 
necessary, and reports any failure or misconduct 
to the Court or, if necessary, to the Lord Advocate 


1 for prosecution. He gets information from thi 
banks as to balances, etc., and is the official 
custodier of hank receipts aud vouchers. He 
makes an annual report of all the estates under 
his superintendence. The court does not interfere 
unless the accountant makes au application to it, 
or unless leave is required to grant abatements of 
rent, to sink funds in an annuity, or the like. 
The judicial factor is paid for his time aud trouble 
by a commission, fixed by the Accountant. Under 
the Judicial Factors Act 1889, § 13, the appoint- 
ment of a judicial factor has the full force and 
effect of an assignment or transfer, duly executed, 
of all property situated or invested in any part of 
the British dominions, and belonging to or forming 
part of the estate under Ms charge ; and all debt* 
mast t>e paid or assignments or transfers executed 
accordingly. a. d. 

JUDICIAL RENT, see Land Legislation, 
Irish. 

JUNG STILLING, Johann Hkikmch( 1740- 
1817). The surname Stilling was derived from 
the pietist congregation, I He S til fen im Land V, 
the “ quiet country people" to which his family 
belonged. Jung was essentially a self-made 
man ; up to the age of twenty, his time was 
divided between teaching in village schools 
and tailoring ; through self- exertion aud the 
assistance of friends, he was enabled to study 
in the university of Straaburg, where he obtained 
tho degree of doctor of medicine ; later on he 
lectured on camera! istic sciences at Kaisers- 
lautern and Marburg, but this did not prevent 
his attaining a wide celebrity as an ojx?rator 
for cataract. Jung Stilling made a strong 
personal impression on Goethe (see U'ahrhal 
und Dichtunq , bk. ix.) ; during the last twenty 
years of his life he gave himself entirely up to 
mystic literature. 

As an economic writer, Jung belongs to the 
philanthropieal and eclectic school, with strong 
absolutists leanings which flourished in Germany 
during the second half of the 18th century 
under the influence of Sonnenfels, and of his 
theory of the largest possible population. On 
this last principle, ho goes to the extreme of 
claiming the protection of the police for pregnant 
unmarried girls, even against their own parents. 
Land, in his opinion, might be subdivided to the 
minimum sufficient to supply the subsistence of 
a family. Jung was opposed to craft monopolies 
(Gilds), but favourable to tho craft system, — 
this he wants made compulsory : “craft ex- 
aminations are necessary in order to prevent 
the manufacturing of rubbish.” In matters of 
national finance he has a predilection for state 
domains and royal dues. He appears to have 
learned very little from Adam Smith, but is 
most of all swayed by his strong religious feel- 
ings : nations whose practice is based on purely 
commercial principles would soon come to 
destruction ; and exclusively selfish commercial 
aims are as much to lie reprobated in nations 
as in individuals. Excise-duties have the great 
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disadvantage of being borne by the weakest 
party in buying and selling. 

Jung Stilling’s best-known economic works are 
the Staatspolixeivnsscnsc/u^ft (1788) ; the Ltkrbuch 
der FinanzumsenscMaft (1789); and the G rural- 
Wire der Staatswissenschaft (1792). 

[See Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutsch- 
land, pp. 552-555 ; and Allgem. Deutsche Biogra- 
phic .] K. Ctt. 

JURANDE. This was the iiftme of the 
elected board which managed the affairs of a 
trade-gild or corporation in France. Its chief 
functions were to maintain the interests of the 
gild, to regulate the terms of admission ami 
the length of apprenticeship, and to issue lettres 
de matt rise, to those who were qualified for full 
membership. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these close corporations were the 
same in France as in England. They gave 
some security for good workmanship, but they 
raised the price of most of the commodities 
which passed through their hands. At last 
Turgot succeeded in 1776 in extorting from 
Louis XVI. an edict for their suppression. It 
is a curious illustration of Adam Smith’s close, 
connection with the French economists that 
the preamble to this edict contains many of the 
arguments which he advanced in the same year 
against trade corporations (H\ of N . ., bk. i. 
eh. x. ). Turgot’s reform was not lasting. The 
system of jurande « and rruiitrises was revived 
after his fall ; but they were finally abolished 
in 1791. R. L. 

JURISDICTION. The jurisdiction of Eng- 
lish courts does not extend beyond England ; 
in ©Tit&in cases, however, leave may be given 
to serve defendants out oi the jurisdiction with 
writs or notice of writs. If the service is pro- 
perly effected in such a case, judgment may he 
obtained against a foreign defendant, but stick a 
judgment could not be enforced abroad, except 
under the sanction of a foreign court. 

[Piggott, Service out of the Jurisdiction . ) 

B.S. 

Jurisdiction, Scotch. In Scotland jurisdiction 
la not, ir. priuciple, assumed, except upon certain 
established grounds. The general rule is that the 
“pursuer” must follow the defender’s domicile. 
The domicile, which is considered sufficient to 
found jurisdiction against the defender, may be his 
domicile of succession, that which would regulate 
liis status and the succession to his property. But, 
by custom, forty days’ residence in Scotland is held 
to imply an inteution of remaiuing in the country, 
and consequently, any person, who has been more 
than forty days in Scotland, may be cited to appear 
as a defender, on the strength of that circumstance 
alone, until the implication is rebutted by his 
having been forty days absent from the territory 
of the court. When this has occurred, or when 
he is not in Scotland at all, jurisdiction over him, 
if it exists, must tie founded upon some other 
ground ; if it can be, he may be cited in his 
absence. Among grounds which give the court 
jurisdiction, may be mentioned the subject matter 


of the action being a question relating to realty in 
Scotland. The ownership of real property in 
Scotland iB held to give the Scotch courts juris- 
diction over the owner, in respect of all matters 
except status, so that, if he be resident abroad, he 
can be cited as an absent person at the office of 
the keeper ol edictal citations, Edinburgh, and 
the action goes on against him. Where the cause 
of action, whether contract or delict, has arisen 
within Scotland, then, ii along with this the 
defender have been personally cited in Scotland, 
the court has jurisdiction. Again, if a foreigner 
sue in a Scottish court, he is bound to answer any 
counter claim which has relation to the same 
matter, or any set-off fairly set against his own 
suit or claim. And if a stranger have moveable 
property in Scotland, the fund or effects due or 
belonging to him, if substantial, and not merely 
elusory (though this limiting condition does not 
appear to be very operative), may, after the 
fashion introduced in Holland iu the 16th century, 
be attached at the suit of the pursuer, by an 
arresium jurisdiclionis fun darujee cansd, which is 
only loosed on security being found to appear and 
defend. The effect of this arrestment is to found 
jurisdiction, except in cases of status, or actions 
of declarator of rights, or of reduction of writings, 
but the jurisdiction fails upon the death of the 
defender. The judgment which may be pro- 
nounced is not limited to the value of the article 
arrested. With the exception of judgments in 
absence in actions in which jurisdiction has been 
founded by the last-mentioned means, all judg- 
ments of the Court of Session for debt, damages, or 
erpen»e« may be enforced in England or Ireland, 
on registering them within twelve months in the 
books of the high court in England, or of the 
common pleas in Ireland ; after such registration 
they have the force of judgments of those courts 
respectively, this power being reciprocal between 
the three countries. 

In Scotch civil cases, but not in criminal, the 
House of I/ords has appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of all final judgments, and also of interlocutory 
judgments in which there has been a division of 
opinion among the judges of the court, or as to 
which the court has granted leave to appeal. 

[Rnukine’s Er shine's Principles of the Law of 
Scotland.] a. d. 

JURISDICTION OF STATE. See Inter- 
national Law. 

JUROS (Spanish term). Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and later on tbe Spanish kings of tho 
house of Austria, were wont to raise money by 
accepting private loans from their subjects at 
varying rates of interest, tho payment of this 
and the reimbursement of the capital being as- 
signed on the general revenue. It was specified 
that the indentures could be held by right of 
inheritance (por juro de heredad), whence the 
name. These juros wore a cause of frightful 
financial mismanagement, especially when at 
tho time of oompulsory reductions of interest, 
those held by the inquisition or ecclesiastical cor- 
porations were declared to bo privileged. Tbs 
unprivileged or Seculars*, as they were called* 
very often were sold at a ruinous discount to 
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holders of privileged stock, so that the liabilities 
of the royal treasuries derived no advantage 
from these iniquitous proceedings. 

[See the article “Juros" in Gangs ArgUelles, 
Diccionario de Hacienda (Loudon, 1826) ; ch. vi. 
of Konrad Haebler’s WirUchaflliche BlMe Span- 
tens (Berlin, 1888) ; and Colmeiro, Historia de la 
Mconomia Politica en Espaha* ii. pp. 578-581.] 

K. ca. 

JURY (England). Before the Conquest, one 
of the means by which an alleged offender was 
brought to justice was by accusing him in the 
sheriffs* tourn, the criminal side of the old 
county court. He was accused by a kind of 
committee of twelve from among the suitors of 
the court (public officials, lords of lauds, and, 
from each township, the parish priest, the reeve, 
and four men), or by a private accuser ; or else 
in the hundred court, by the reeve and four 
men of the township. 

The suitors were properly the judges ; and the 
accused was cleared either by ordeal or by com- 
purgation, ».«. witnesses swore that hi* oath of 
innocence was true. After the Conquest, he was 
accused before the justices by the oath of “ the 
body of the country and the lawful knights of the 
county ** ; he might clear himself by o ideal, 
though even then he might have to suffer banish- 
ment ; but speaking generally, the accusation was 
equivalent to conviction, because the twelve 
accusers spoke from their own local knowledge. 
This was the origin of the present grand jury in 
England, which consists of such a number, usually 
twenty-three, of good and lawful men of the county, 
usually county magistrates, as may supply the 
necessary twelve accusers. In the course of time 
’ the element of local knowledge became less effective, 
and the ordeal was practically abolished after the 
Lateran council of 1216, so that there was no 
means of testing the truth of the accusation ; and 
hence the custom arose of remitting the matter to 
an inquest. An inquest was & Norman mode of 
obtaining information for the use of the justices 
by referring the matter of fact in dispute to 
persons possessed of the requisite local knowledge. 
If the persons so referred to testified to the truth 
of a fact, it was held as proved ; but it must be 
proved by their own oaths. They themselves 
were the witnesses ; and if they knew nothing of 
the matter, they could not testify. This kind of 
inquest by a jury of twelve was, after the great 
assize of Henry IL, the regular mode of ascer- 
taining frets relating to rights in land and the 
like, these being matters well known to tbe neigh- 
bourhood, the vicinity { vicinctum ) or “venue." 
If some testified on one side and others on 
the other, additional witnesses were added until 
then wen twelve in favour of one side or the 
other ; then the inquiry stopped, and the finding 
of the twelve was their “truth-telling” or t me- 
didwm or verdict The jurors, being witnesses, 
eoitld be individually examined by the justices. 

The next stage was that the jurors, iu order to 
prepare their sworn report, collected information 
in their own way* Persons possessed of particular 
information wen called in to testify : tbe jurors, 
on being satisfied that they spoke the truth, on 


| the ground of personal acquaintance with tbeh 
; credibility, adopted their information, and them- 
selves “dared to swear” to it. They thus pre- 
pared themselves to give sworn answers to questions 
as to specific facts ; and by the middle of the 15th 
century they had arrived at a practice of giving gene- 
ral verdicts on the whole matter. The procedure 
was thus one based on the jurors* personal know- 
ledge, and was one adapted to small neighbourhoods. 

In criminal cases tbe accusers are now repre- 
sented by the grand jury, who, as it were, from 
their own local knowledge of the venue, inform 
the judges what crimes have been committed 
within their district. They obtain this knowledge 
by hearing enough evidence to show that there is 
sprimA facie, case in »upj>ort of the indictment or 
of the presentment by the coroner’s jury. If 
they are satisfied of this, they endorse the bill of 
indictment “True bill," aud it then becomes an 
indictment, a sworn accusation by the grand jury ; 
if not, they endorse it “No true hill," and the 
prisoner is discharged, but can he indicted again. 

The modem equivalent of the inquest is the jury 
in civil cases, the j»etty jury in criminal case*, while 
the name is retaiued in the coroner’s inquest. In 
the two former cases the jury consists of twelve 
jurors whose verdict must be unanimous ; in the 
last it consists of twelve or more, of whom a 
majority not leas than twelve must concur in the 
verdict. Juries have a right to return any verdict 
without being subject to l>eiiig punished at the 
will of the court. It is only in rare cases that 
the element of personal knowledge on the part of 
jurymen now comes into play ; in general it is 
assumed that they have none. 

The right to have a civil case tried by a jury is 
now absolute only in actions of slander, libel, false 
imprisonment, malicious prosecution, seduction, 
and breach of promise of marriage. In otheT 
actions, trial by jury can only be had on an order 
of the court, but this, in common-law actions, is 
never refused if either party applies for it A 
special jury can always 1* had, on proper notice, 
at the risk, as to the extra expense, of the applicant. 
Wheu a juryman is withdrawn by the parties with 
a view to a settlement, or when he falls ill or dies, 
or when agreement seems hopeless, the jury is 
discharged, and tbe case, if it is to go on, must be 
re-tried before a new jury. 

[Stephen, Hist, of the Criminal Law of England. 
— Stubbs, Cofutit. Hist .] a. P. 

Jury (Scotland). The early history of 
the jury in Scotland is much the same as in 
England. In criminal cases there is no grand 
jury ; tbe jury consists of fifteen persons, 
of whom five must be special jurors ; and the 
verdict is given by a majority. The forms 
of verdict in use are “guilty,” “not guilty,** 
and “not proven." The last operates as a 
bar to any fresh trial on the same charge : it 
has the same effect as a plea of autrefois acquit 
in England. It is understood, and is intended 
by juries, to mean that the jury are not satisfied 
as to the innocence of the prisoner, but think 
tbe crown authorities have not proved his guilt 
It seems, however, that this is a oomjiaratively 
recent interpretation of the verdict, and that 
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“not proven" formerly differed from “not 
guilty "only in referring to the charge instead of 
to the person ; the converse verdict being either 
“ proven " or “ guilty." 

Jurors in Scotland must have £5 a year from 
land, or personal property over £200 in value : 
special jurors must have £8:6:8 from land, 
occupy a £30 house or possess personal property 
over £1000 in value. Each party has five 
challenges, of which not more than two can he 
challenges of special jurymen. The verdict is 
delivered by the foreman or “chancellor" viva 
wee unless a written verdict is directed, and he 
must say whether the verdict is unanimous or by 
a majority. 

In civil cases, trial by Inquest was anciently the 
usual form ; but the ecclesiastical courts assumed 
a much larger jurisdiction in early Scotland than 
in England ; and the session of James I. and the 
daily council of James IV. superseded jury trials 
to a still further extent ; so that after the institu- 
tion of the Court of Session, jury trial in civil cases 
had practically fallen into disuse except in respect of 
inquests, which the sheriffs of counties were directed 
by the Scottish chancery to hold, in reference to 
the ascertainment of heirs, the finding persons to be 
lunatic, the delimitation of the widow’s third in 
lands, and the partition of property among heirs- 
portiuners. In 1815, however, it was thought, by 
parliament that trial by jury ought to be made 
more use of in civil cases iu Scotland ; and a new 
court, the jury court, was established, to ascer- 
tain facts on remit from the other courts. In 
1S31, this court was, however, absorbed in the 
Court of Session, which takes jury trials when 
required. The cases appropriate to jury trials 
are, to summarise them roughly, actions arising 
from alleged wrong -doi^g, where damages and 
costs art alone sued for, actions against innkeepers, 
carriers, etc., actions on insurance policies, some 
shipping cases, and the annulling of d^cds and 
contracts as having been obtained by coercion, 
etc. But in practice, litigants are found to prefer 
trials before a judge without a jury. I n jury trials 
issues are usually adjusted and placed, iu print, 
in the hands of the jurymen, so that they may 
answer the precise questions put to them. Jury 
trials take place before the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh, or before the sheriffs in the county 
towns ; sometimes on circuit. Either party may 
move for a special jury. The verdict must be 
unanimous, or, after three hours, by a majority ; 
while in cose of equal division the jury is dis- 
charged after six hours. Hie parties may agree 
to take a special verdict at any time ; and, in the 
course of the trial, a juror may be withdrawn. 

[Bell's Dictionary of the Jxiw qf Scotland . — 
Mackey's Practice qf the Court qf Station , — 
Macdonald's Criminal Lave of Scotland ) — 50 & 51 
Yict c. 35.] a. D. 

JUS AD HEM : JUS IN RE. Barbarisms 
purporting to be derived from the Roman law, 
but which first appeared in the Brachylogus 
and passed into secular jurisprudence from the 
canon law. 

A jus ad rem is a right, relating to a thing, 
enforceable by an action in pertonam ; a 

. vol tv 


right on the part of A to make B deliver up a 
specific chattel. A jue in re is an absolute right 
to a thing, enforceable by an action in rem; the 
right which au owner has in bis own property. 
A jus ad rem, is based on an obligation, and is 
good as against the party bound ; a jue in re is 
good as against the world. a. d. 

JUS NATURAE, as understood by the 
Physiocrats, is the right which a man has to 
do that which is beneficial or advantageous 
to himself. This right he can only make use 
of by conforming himself to the order of 
nature and obeying natural laws. 

Up to the middle of the 18th century the 
question of man's natural rights had been 
much neglected by philosophers, though Locke 
speaks of it (Bonar, Philos . and Pol . Boon., p. 
•98), and Quksn ay's views, though not original as 
regards their subordinate propositions, amounted 
in the sum to an expansion of the ideas of 
mankind with respect to the due order of 
society. Personal liberty and proprietorship 
of the results of his labour are man’s primary 
rights. These would be destroyed if it were 
not the duty of all men to abstain from 
invading them. Hence rights aud duties are 
reciprocal and in terdef indent. But duties are 
burdens, and therefore in a sense evils. They 
exist only to exclude greater evils, and so their 
existence must depend upon their utility. * For 
subsistence, pro]>erty is requisite, and this 
implies inequalities among men, as the ability 
to acquire is not uniform. Again, for food- 
production the first essential is land, which is 
best cultivated when it is a permanent posses- 
sion, and property in land is therefore desir- 
able. Finally, as all men are not willing to 
respect rights and duties, means for their pro- 
tection must be provided, and this provision 
is Government ; but government should have 
no other mission than the protection of the 
rights of liberty and property, and legislation 
should be mainly the enunciation of such natural 
laws as are best calculated to preserve the social 
order (see Government, Kcon. effects of). 

[F. Quesnay, Le Print Nature! in Physiocrates, 
E. Daire, Paris, 1846. — G. Schelle, Du Pont de 
Nemours, 1888. — J. Bonar, Philos . and PoL 
Earn* (1893), p. 135 seq.] R. h. 

JUS NATURALE, Jus Gentium, Jus 
Divinum, Jus Humanitm. In these phrases 
the term Jus is used not in its sense of a 
particular “ right," but in its sense of “ principle 
of right " -droit, dirillo, RcchL There is no 
proper English equivalent for it, as the use of 
“Law" is apt to cause confusion with the 
meaning of “law ” = tec, loi, Umm, Oesetz, &«. a 
definite statute or judicially-enforced custom. 
Thus English readers may need to be reminded 
that international “law,” a use of the term 
“law" to which Austin objects, is in other 
languages not lex, but jus, droit international 
VWcerrtchl, etc. 
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Aristotle had recognised a distinction 
between “ natural ” justice (rb <p\xrinby Sikouov 
= jus natural >), which is the same at all times 
and in all places, and “ conventional’* justice, 
rb vofUKbr 5 Umov , which depends on institution 
and may therefore vary (Eth. Nic. ▼. 7, § 1) 
The Roman jurists distinguished the jus civile 
of Home or of any particular state from the 
jus gentium or principles of right commonly 
recognised among the various nations and 
tribes known to them, the principles according 
to which “equity ” was administered by the 
praetors in oases where aliens were concerned. 
When the Homans came to be influenced by 
Greek, especially Stoic, philosophy, ,/us natural* 
came to be used (e.g. by Ciecro) as an equivalent 
but more philosophical term for thi sjus gentium. 
[Maine's view about the jus gentium in his 
Ancient Law is corrected in part by II. 
Nettleship in Journal of Philology, vol. xiii. 
p. 169, se^.] Philosophical associations tended 
to introduce into the conception of ‘"natural 
law*’ the ideas of simplicity and of perfection, 
and thus the notion came to serve the cause 
of legal reform. One jurist, Ulpian, attempted 
to distinguish the jus not ur ale from the jus 
gentium: jus naturale he defined as that which 
nature teaches to all animals, e.g. the bringing 
up of offspring, jus gentium as that which is 
common to the whole human race. In ac- 
cordance with this distinction, slavery is said 
to exist jure gentium , having arisen out of 
capture in war ; but “by the law of nature all 
men were born free” (Justinian, Inst. i. 2). 
Later writers tend to regard jus naturale or 
lex natural is as distinct from jus gentium , but 
not simply on the ground taken by Ulpian. 
The law of nature is to them not merely, as to 
the older Roman lawyers, a common element 
amid the diversities of human institutions, but 
that portion of the “eternal law” or system 
of divine government in which man as a 
rational creature can always and everywhere, 
though in varying degrees, participate, 
(Thomas Aquinas, Summa , la 2&c, qu.93. art. 
2) : whereas the jus gentium, containing much 
that is due to tacit or express agreement, is 
rather counted as part of positive human law, 
jus humanum , the other part being jus civile , 
the law of this or that particular state. This 
had been the view of Isidore of Seville (d. 
636 a.d.). His Sentential were a main channel 
through which scraps of ancient learning 
passed to the mediaeval world. Thomas 
Aquinas accepts the view of Isidore about the 
subdivision of human law, but holds that all 
human law is derived from the law of nature, 
as conclusions from premisses ; so that the jus 
gentium Is in a sense natural to man, though 
distinguishable from the law of nature, especially 
from that which is common to all animals (la 
2ae, qu. 96, art. 4). Suarez (De legihus , il 17 
and 19), laying still lets stress on Ulpian'* 


| distinction, agrees on the whole with Aquinas, 
From these authorities apparently is derived 
the view of G roti us (q.v.), who rejects the 
opinion of Ulpian as of little use (i. 1, § 11), 
but regards the jus gentium as properly a 
division of instituted human la\v, jus rofun- 
tarium humanum, being the product of tacit 
or express agreements among nations (Jus 
gentium , it should be noted, is coming to mean 
jus inter gentes ), whereas the Jus naturale in the 
strict sense consists of principles which can be 
deduced by reason from the primary necessities 
of man’s rational and social nature. But on 
this subject there is much division of opiuion, 
and even those who adopt the distinction dc 
not always consistently separate the jus gentium 
from the jus naturale. Tc FEN POUF (De Jure 

Naturae et Gentium , ii. 3, § 22) follows Hobbes 
(l)e Cive, c. xiv. 5, 4) in dividing natural law 
into the natural law of individuals and of 
states — jus gentium now meaning quite defi- 
nitely “international law.” Pufeudorf denies 
that there is any positive “ law’ of nations ” 
apart from either tiie law of nature or the civil 
law of particular states. Jhrbeyrac, Grulius's 
commentator, makes the same criticism. 
Later writers on the law «>f nations seem 
mostly to agree in recognising two elements in 
the jus gentium , one derived from “nature” 
or reason, the other from the actual usage of 
the more civilised nations : thus we can 
distinguish a jus gentium naturale and a jus 
gentium positivum or voluntarium (see W hea ton's 
International Law , pti i. eh. L). This view 
seems to recognise the element of truth in the 
conflicting theories. 

The law of nature is, by Thomas Aquinas and 
his followers, regarded as immutable even by 
the will of God, though it may be added to by 
the positive law of both God and man. The 
positive law of God, jus voluntarium, positi- 
vum, or ditnnum , is the law of God as specially 
revealed to mankind at large, or to any particu- 
lar portion 0 f mankind. The law of nature 
might, as coming also from God, “the author 
of the rational nature of man,” be called jus 
divinum; but among Christian theologians 
that term is generally given to the jus posit inm 
divinum. In regard to the positive divine law 
of the New Testament, a distinction is always 
recognised by Catholic theologians between 
“precepts” binding on all men and “counsels 
of perfection.” It may bo noted that the 
schoolmen generally sjw*ak of lex naluralis, lex 
divina, etc., rather than of jus, probably because 
they are thinking of God as legislator. Grotiue 
(I. i. $ 10) holds that the jus naturals would 
exist and be binding even if we were to suppose 
that there was no God, an attempt to separate 
jurisprudence from theology which he does not 
consistently follow out: this Pufendorf (IL 8 
§ 19) will not allow, holding that the obligation 
of natural law is from God* 
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In these theories we have the source not only 
of the modern German theories of Naturrecht , 
but of these doctrines about “ natural liberty/’ 
'* natural rights/’ eto. which play so large a 
part in the politics and economics of the 18th 
century and even of our own time. It should 
he noted that in all the more careful writers on 
the law of nature, that law is supposed to deal 
not only with what may be supposed to be a 
“ state of nature ” ajwirt from human institution, 
but also w ith circumstances created by institu- 
tions. Thus the rights of private pro]>erty as 
they now exist in any j>articular country are only 
rights by natural law in the sense that they 
may not bo contrary to natural law, which 
allows the right to acquire projierty ; but when 
once such rights have been introduced or defined 
by positive human law, obligations to respect 
property-rights are created which are obligations 
of natural law apart from {positive institution. 
Pufeudorf would not regard such obligations as 
belonging to natural law in the strictest sense* 
but only 44 rcrluctively ” (II. 8, § 21), and 
Thomas Aquinas carefully distinguishes the 
tenses in which anything may be said to b* 
according to the law of nature (la 2ae, qu. 95. 
art. f»). Such careful distinctions are riot 
always observe* 1 by those who have used tire 
phraseology of natural rights in later times, 
especially in practical controversies (see Inter- 
national Law; Law). 

[Be si den Maine, Ancient Jxiw (1st ed. 1861 ^ 
and the other works referred to in the article, may 
be named Moritz Voigt, lMsjus naturals, aequvn 
et bonum und jus gerJium der Homer, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1866-75. — J. Botiar, Philosophy and 
Politic *1 Economy, 1893, bk. it. — I). G. Ritchie. 
Naturm Rights , 1895, ch. ii. — Lorimer, Jnstf 
tides of Law (1st ed. 1872, 2nd ed. 1SSC' h an 
application of the German theory of Naturrecht. ] 

D. o. R. 

JUS RELICT JR (Scots Law). The widow’s 
share of the free movable property, other than 
personal bonds bearing interest, of a predeceasing 
husband ; one third if he have left children, 
one half if none. This share is reckoned after 
the predeceasing husband’s [tersonal obligations 
have been provided for : hence the widow may 
have both jus rclictas and a right to demand 
performance of the provisions of a settlement, 
unless she have, either explicitly or by inevit- 
able implication, and with full knowledge of 
her legal rights, given up her jus reliotw . This 
widow’s right takes precedence of any will made 
by the predeceasing husband, and vests in her 
by mere operation of law ; and it can be en- 
forced against the husband’s executor. By the 
Scotch Married Women’s Property Act of 1881, 
§ 6, a surviving husband is given an analogous 
right over the estate of the predeceasing wife. 

a. D. 

JUS STILLICIDII. See Servitude. 

JUST PRICE. See Justum Pretium. 
JUSTA CAUSA. According to Roman law 


a delivery of property in order to operate as a 
conveyance by delivery ( traditw ) must be &ccom» 
panied by a legal act, such as a contract of sale 
or exchange, showing an intention to transfer 
the right of property in it The term for a 
legal act of this nature is justa causa traditionis . 

E. A. W. 

JUSTI, Johann Heinrich Gottlob von 
(1720-1771), a German economist, was born at 
Briicken in Thuringia. He studied jurispru- 
dence at Wittenberg, and afterwards — having 
served meantime in the Prussian army — at 
Jena and I^ipzig. He was then for some time 
in the service of the Duchess of Sachsen- 
Eisenach. He was made, apparently in 1750, 
professor of the cameral sciences in the newly- 
founded Ritter- Akaderaie (Theresianum) at 
Vienna, and is by some accused of having 
changed for the time his religious profession in 
order to obtain this appointment. The outline 
of economic doctrine which he prepared with a 
view to his lectures was warmly approved by 
the then minister Haugwitx, and he was em- 
i ployed in various commissions by the govern- 
j uient. In 1 758 he quitted the Austrian service, 
and at Erfurt ami Leipzig engaged in various 
literary undertakings for a livelihood* In 
1 # 55 lie settb’d at Gottingen as member of the 
council of mines and commissioner of police. 
In 1757 he went to Copenhagen, and, coming 
thence to Berlin, was made director of mines 
and superintendent of glass and steel works. 

I He was, however, frequently in collision with 
his colleagues and subordinates, and was finally 
disgraced in consequence of a deficit in his ac- 
counts, due apparently not to fraudulent design, 
but to his improvident household management 
and singularly unsystematic mode of life. He 
died a prisoner in the fortress of Kustrin. 

Justi was a man of remarkable gifts and inde- 
fatigable industry. His importance in the history 
of political economy arises from the fact that he 
was the first German systematic writer on the 
science. In his earlier publications he stands on 
the basis of the mercantilist doctrine, but in his 
later works he was influenced by the encyclopaed- 
ists and tended towards views similar to those of 
the pbysiocr&tic school. His principal economic 
writings were : Staatsvnrthschaft oder systcmcUisckc 
AbkancUung oiler Okonomischen - und Cameralwis - 
senschqften, 1755, dedicated to the Empress Maris 
Theresa, of whose political practice his work is 
the theoretical counterpart; EntdeckU Urswchen 
von dem verderbten MUnrwesen, 1755, in which bs 
denounced the debasement of the currency by the 
King of Prussia and the Duke of Wiirtemberg; 
QrundsiUze der Poligeiwissmscha/t, 1 756, a treatise 
on administration, a branch of theory of which 
L. von Stein declares him to have been the father, 
but which he unduly extended so as to make it 
include the subjects of the circulation of money 
and public credit ; in this treatise occurs his well- 
known dictum that a state cannot have too many 
inhabitants ; Abhandlung von den Stmem und 
Avfgabm, 1762, in which he nronoaed to 
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lute Tor excise duties t tax on the net profit* of 
traders; and System its Finanzwesens, 1766, 
dedicated to Frederick the Great ; this was the 
first systematic work in German on the subject of 
finance ; it gives, says Cossa, the rational classifi- 
cation of public expenses, and contains a good 
account of sources of revenue, but an insufficient 
treatment of public loans. In the spirit of the 
mercantilists, he regards taxes as ‘'bridles'* to be 
used by a government in directing the industry of 
producers into the lines most advantageous to the 
whole cominuuity. A number of his minor pieces 
on economics were published collectively m two 
vols. in 1760-61, and another series in three parts 
(1761*64), iu which the most remarkable is Von 
tier Finanrverwaltung des t'osttccsens, in which he 
objects to the monopoly possessed by the state 
post-office, and condemns the practice of making 
the post, in any great degree, a source of public 
income. 

[Inatna in Allg. Deutsche lHogr. — Lip pert in 
Handb. de& Staalswissenschaftcn . — Rose her, (Jesch. 
der N.0. t p. 444. — Cossa, Introd . alio at w ho deli' 
EP. t p. 259. See, too, Hasbach’s Enters uchungen 
iiber Adam Smith , 1S91, pp. 224 25, 229. Rest 
account in G. Marchet, Studien iiber die Ucbervsd- 
tungslehre in Deutschland, 1885. — Seligmau, Taxa- 
tion , 1895.] J. K. U 

JUSTICE or JUSTICIARE is a word fre- 


quently used by Madox in his description of 
the collection of a scutage. When a tenant in 
capite was unable to make his tenants |>ay the 
amounts due from them, he was in the habit 
of obtaining the permission of the court of 
exchequer to justiciars tenentes sues, meaning 
thereby, to distrain on their goods, and, if 
necessary, to call in the aid of the sheriff to 
enable him to do so. (See Knight’s Service.) 

[Madox, History of the Exchequer, London, 
1769.] a. e. a. 

JUSTICE, Alexander (c. early 18th 
century), besides his work A general treatise of 
the Dominion and Laics of the Sea , ancient and 
modem (especially French and English), to- 
gether with a proposal to abolish Pressing 
for the Navy , 1705, which includes information 
on marine insurance, also wrote a General 
Treatise of Monies and Exchanges : In which 
those of all Trading Nations are particularly 
described and considered. With an Award 
of all the Foreign Banks and different Species 
and Denominations of Monies . . . and of the 
Method and Practice of Foreign and Domestic 
Exchanges (1707), a merchants' handbook of 
English and foreign coinage, banks, mercantile 
bills and notes, weights and measures, and 
exchanges. In the dedication, speaking of 
exchange, he says, “some years’ experience I 
hare had myself in that way of business," and 
the work is entirely that of a practical man, 
new touching the theoretical side of his 
subject 

[See Thorold Rogers, First Nine Tears of the 
Bank of England, 1887, pp. 87, 42.1 *.<, r 

JUSTICE SEAT. See Forest, Medial. 


JUSTUM PRETIUM, “just price." Th« 
doctrine of “just price" — that there was for 
every article at a {tarticular time a just price, 
for which alone it should be eold — played a 
great ;»rt in the economic teaching of the 
mediflBval church, ami had great influence upon 
the action of the public authorities. The stress 
which the great schoolmen, beginning with 
Peter Lombard, laid uj>on it from the 12th 
century onwards, must be explained not only 
by the* growth of trade, but also by the revived 
study of the Roman law, which had laid down 
that every man had a natural right to overreach 
another ; against this teaching the doctrine of 
the church must Ihj regarded as a conscious 
protest It was formulated systematically in 
the Summit Theologica of Aquinas, who was 
followed by most subsequent writers. But 
although Aquinas and the other schoolmen felt 
no difficulty in proving that it was not allowable 
in conscience, whatever might be the rule of 
civil law, to sell a thing for more than it was 
worth, they seldom gave much attention to the 
question what constituted just price. It is 
probable, however, that what some of them 
definitely stated, for instance Langkkhtkin — 
viz. that a man could determine for himself 
the just price of the wares he hail to sell by 
.'imply reckoning what ho needed in order to 
suitably supi>ort himself in his rauk in life — 
w a* assumed as a matter of course by Aquinas 
and other writers. The whole scholastic and 
canonist view of society rested on the idea of 
status : and this {^articular doctrine was only 
applicable so long as every class directly or 
indirectly engaged in production had a recog- 
nised standard of living. Ami even then 
d ificulties were presented by wares like corn, 
th»* supply of which depended upon the seasons. 
Heje it was impossible not to allow that the 
price must vary ; hut it was attempted to 
remove as far as possible all opportunity for the 
arbitrary exercise of the individual will, by 
insisting that the whole local supply should be 
laid before the whole body of purchasers in the 
open market. This was to a large extent the 
motive which guided legislation in the matter 
of foresullh g etc. 

Rnies and others have remarked that what 
the doctrine of just price aimed at may be 
described as a normal price, in accordance with 
cost of production , instead of a fluctuating price 
dependent upon the chances of the market 
This is an accurate description, if it be under* 
stood that cost of production was to be deter* 
mined by a fixed standard of living on the part 
of the producers, and was not to include any 
element of interest.. Perhaps the contrast 
between medieval and modem ideas of value 
is best expressed by saying that to us value la 
usually something subjective, consisting of flu 
mental determination of seller and buyer, while 
to the schoolmen it was in a sense objective. 
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something intrinsically bound up with the com- 
modity itself. 

[W. Efidemanu, Studien in der romanisch - 


kanonistischen Wirthschufts - u. RechtsUhre, vot 
it. (1883), v.— Ashley, Economic History (pt L 
1888, pt. ii. 1893), 18, 64.] w. j. a. 


KACORAWNS, money oitoe current in Guinea 
and Benin 1 * which is gold drawn out into wier, 
and cut afterwards into small pieces for all 
trivial! commodities." No minted coin appears 
to have been employed at this jieriod { circa 
1660) in these countries, the payment being 
made in gold and by weight. 

[Lewes Roberts, The MercJainC* Afapjte of 
Oommcrc *, Loudon, 1638.] 

KANK, Sin Robert John (1809-1890), 
was an Irish scientist and statistician. In 
1843 he delivered a course of lectures in 
Dubliu, which in the following year he 
published under the title of The Industrial 
Resources of Ireland (2nd ed., Dublin 1845, 
8vo). Iiia object was, he tells us, 44 to obtain 
materials for the discussiou of the problem . . . 
what field of t rark does Ireland really present t " 
After describing the geological strata of Ireland, 
the lie of the coal and other mineral tads, her 
water j>owcr, agriculture, linen trade, and her 
excellent internal communication by means of 
navigable rivers, lakes, canals, and railways, 
he eomjutres the low average cost of unskilled 
labour with the dearness and scarcity of skilled 
labour, and in conclusion insists that Ireland 
will never become rich by waiting idly for 
English capital to come to her : she must, the 
author joints out, create a capital for herself, 
always remembering that 44 labour is capital , 
intellect is capital." 

In 1 SIC Kane was knighted, and the same yctu 
was appointed director of the Museum of Irish 
Industry, for the foundation of which he had 
successfully agitated. In 1873 lie wju imd# a 
commissioner of national education, ai.d. in 1877, 
elected president of the Royal Irish Academy. In 
1880 he became vice* chancellor of the newly 
created Royal University of Ireland. 

Ue published The Large and Small Farm 
Question Considered, 1844, in which he advocated 
the formation of small farms in Ireland. — Address 
delivered at the Public Distribution <f Jurists , . . 
by Sir John It Kane , Cork, Queen's College, 
1850, 8 vo. — Elements tf Practical Pharmacy, 
Dublin, 1881, 12mo. — Element* of Chemistry , 
Illustrated, Dublin, 1846, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1819, 
8va — The Queen's University in Ireland and the 
Queen's Colleges ; Their Progress and Present 
State* Dublin, 1856, 8vo . — The Irish Watering 
Plum, 1845, 8va a. l. 

KANT, In Manuel (1724-1804). Kant was 
bom and bred at Kbnigsberg, East Prussia ; and, 
exoept the few years when he was private tutor 
a few milee off, the whole of his life was spent 
in his native town. From 1755 to 1770 he 
gave lectures at the university on mathematics, 
philosophy, and theology, becoming professor 


of philosophy 1770, and doing the work of the 
chair till 1797. His Critique of Pure Reason 
appeared in 1781 ; Critique of Judgment, 1790 ; 
Doctrine of Eight, and Doctrine of Virtue 
( Metaphysic of Ethics), 1797. His complete 
works fill eight stout octavo volumes in Harten- 
stcin’s newer edition (1867 seq., Leipzig). 

Kant is to modern philosophy what Ad&m 
Smith is to modem economics. Professor 
Oncken has even tried to show an agreement 
Iwtween them in philosophy {Adam Smith und 
Immanuel Kant, Leipzig, 1877). They agree, 
he says, in reintroducing teleology alongside of 
mechanism iu the world. They both, he says, 
distinguish t>e tween the world of spirit and the 
world of seuee, Adam Smith s Moral Senti- 
ments being aupjKwed to deal specially with 
the spiritual world, his Wealth of Nations with 
the sensible. Kants dualism, however, was not 
merely of two asjHHits or elements of the same 
world ; he conceive*! man to be member, at 
the same time, of two entirely different worlds. 
As tho recipient of impressions from the senses 
man is strictly uuder physical law ; his very 
motives, as sensible, are part of the world- 
wide chain of causes and effects. He is a 
phenomenon among phenomena. But as a 
moral being he in » law to himself and an 
end to himself, a cause but not an effect He 
i« a noumenon, a member of the intelligible 
j as distinguished* from the sensible world. It 
! is impossible to find any conception closely 
{ approaching this in Adam Smith, though we 
may grant to Professor Oncken that the two 
philosophers both conceive religion to represent 
duty as divine commandment Their agree- 
ment reaches farther in the neutral sphere 
of political philosophy. Kant conceives civil 
society as existing to secure not the happiness 
of its members, which depends on themselves, 
but their freedom. It is founded on an original 
oontraet, not as a fact of history, but as a 
logical postulate. All give up their original 
license under the law of nature, in order to get 
real liberty by a political union. This liberty 
is the end of all laws ; the first principle of law 
or right is : 44 So act that your freedom shall 
not interfere with another man's freedom." 
Force may be uaed to secure this. Kant's view 
of the powers of the state approached absolut- 
ism, though he had also a weak side for tha 
French revolution, and allowed that whan men 
are ripe for it, a republic is the best form of 
government 

Originally, which means no more than in 
abstraction from cavil society, all land was in 
common — Kant does not say all tilings warn— 
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and private ownership is founded on the social 
oontract, and therefore, in a sense, on a common 
ownership. The state secures private rights, 
and in return may tax private owners. It wu* 
argued that the state may impress citizeus as 
soldiers, because the state alone allows these 
ci tizens to exist, and thus in a sense creates and 
owns them, llut men should always he ends, 
not means. 

Kant’s state is essentially regulative rather 
than constructive or socialistic. The notion of 
contract is stretched by him very far, to include, 
for example, marriage. It is under the head j 
of contract that he Jays down most of his ! 
economic propositions, which are not very , 
profound. He docs not, like Locke, base ; 
property on labour ; he defines money as the : 
means of exchanging one man’s industry with ; 
another's, but labour plays, on the whole, a j 
minor part in his notion of economical arrange- j 
menta. Silver seems to him the best money ; 
and he finds an analogy between money, as a j 
means of exchanging goods, and books, as a 
means of exch&ngiug ideas. He quotes the 1 
Wealth of Nations, rather loosely, and speaks j 
in praise of commerce and trade. Though the j 
commercial spirit seems, like the aristocratic, 
unsocial, it will one day, he thinks, lead to 
the fulfilment of his fond hope of a permanent i 
peace among the nations. In his Anthropology l 
(1798) he gives his estimate of the nations as 
they were then. The French, he says, have 
given the world the language of conversation, 
the English the language of trade. The differ- 
ence of national character appears even in the 
way in which, for example, a rich man is de- 
scribed. In English, "he is worth a million 
in Dutch, “he commands a million ” ; in 
French, “he possesses a million.” In Kants j 
essay on the “ Aufklarung " or illumination ; 
f 1784), and on Herder’s Philosophy of History ( 
(1785), he gives his view of what was even | 
then called evolution. It is, he says, essen- | 
tially a notion of metaphysics, and not of 
physical science ; but it is n< t therefore the less j 
but the more trustworthy, • 

Want's followers were often economists (see ! 
G human School), but he needs mention in a I 
history of political economy chiefly because his 
philosophy begat that of Ficbte and Hi- a el, which 
determined the character of modern German 
socialism. 

[The best English account of Kant’s whole ] 
philosophy is by Edward Caird, Master of Balliol, I 
The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant ] 
(Maclehose, Glasgow, 2 voK, 1889). The litera- 
ture on Kant, both in English and in German, is 
very large. For the economical passages in his 
writings, compare Bonar’s Philosophy and Political 
Economy (Sonnenschein, 1893).] j. B. 

KARL FRIEDRICH (1728-1811), at first 
margrave, then (1803) elector, and finally 
(1806) grand duke of Baden, was born at 
Cariaruhe. Succeeding his grandfather before 


he waa ten yean old, he finished his studies, 
and visited France, Italy, England, and Holland 
before returning to Cariaruhe. His regime was 
tolerant and enlightened, And he attracted many 
residents to his state. He preserved his domin* 
ions from the evils suffered by others during 
the Seven Years' War, and made great sacrifices 
to maintain peace with revolutionary Franoe. 
He excluded the emigres from Baden, and 
remained faithful to the fortuues of Napoleon, 
by whose aid he greatly enlarged his possessions. 
His Abregt i ties l*rineij)e$ tie l' Economic Politique 
appeared in the fiphSmfridcs du QUoyett, Paris, 
1772, with a preface by Dupont de Nemours. 
It was dedicated to the Marquis de M irarkau, 
for whom the author had a profound admiration. 
He was the most ixnj'ortanfc German convert 
won by the physiocrats. His book is of little 
scientific value aud contains nothing original, 
but it produced a considerable effect at the time 
of its appearance, and has still a certain historical 
interest as proceeding from the chief of a Stat^. 1 

[See C, Kniea, Carl Friedrichs von Ikulen 
brief icher Ve rkehr vuit M i r ultra u und Uu Pont 
(Heidelberg, 1892).— Review of this m Ec&ru Jour., 
voL iii. 1893.) K. I. 

KAY -SHUTTLE WORTH, Sin Jamks 
Phillips (1804-1877), the founder of the 
modern national school system. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, where he took his M.I). 
in 1827. Both as student and practitioner at 
Manchester, he devoted much time to the hous- 
ing and sanitary condition of the poor. The 
cholera outbreak in 1832 confirmed many of his 
conclusions, and resulted in the publication 
of his pamphlet on The Moral ami Physical 
Condition of the Working Classes employed m 
the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester (London 
1832, Svo). In 1831, he published an 
anonymous letter to the jvofle of Lancashire 
concerning the future representation of the Com- 
mercial InterisL He waa an ardent advocate 
for parliamentary reform and the repeal of 
the com laws. In 1S34 he was chosen to 
introduce the new poor law locally, and next 
year became assistant poor-law commissioner. 
In 1841 the government published his reports 
on the training of jiauper children. Ths 
subject of national education became henceforth 
the study of his life; and in 1839 he was 
appointed secretary to a committee of privy 
council, nominated to dispose of public money 
voted for purposes of national education* 
This same year— with the help of a friend — he 
established the first training college for teachm 
at Battersea. During the cotton famine of 
1861-65, Kay • Sbuttleworth — who had been 
created a baronet under this name in 1849— 
worked vigorously to relieve, without pauper* 
ising, the joor. in 1863, he was high ahetitf 

i liefer to his ex|«rmt4(ii cm Imp# Umtym, ao4 t# 
acorjunt of this |>y JKmmlnghao* mentioned av. fit 
Uwniua 
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of Lancashire, and in 1870 received the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. from the university 
of Oxford. 

His numerous writings on educational and 
social questions are chiefly collected in the 
following volumes Public Education at affected 
by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council , 1846*52, London, 1853, 8vo. — Four 
Period* 0/ Public Education as reviewed in 1832, 
1839, 1846, and 1862, London, 1863, 8vo.~~ 
Thoughts and Suggestions on Certain Social 
Problems, etc- . - . London, 1878, 8vo. — The 
Results of the Education Act, Fortnightly He view, 
May 1876. a. l. 

KELLEY, William D. (1814*1890), bom 
in Philadelphia, practised law, served as judge 
from 1846 until 1856 ; in 1854 abandoned the 
democratic jwirty and became a republican and 
protectionist In 1861 he entered Congress 
and served until Ids death- He was thoroughly 
identified with the cause of protection, serving 
for many y&tts on the committee of ways and 
means, and for a portion of his term as its 
chairman- Ilia loyalty to the protective system 
was unwavering, and is well expressed in a 
sj>eeeh made 25th March 1870, which also 
illustrates the views of many of his party. 

** Flotation cheajw?ns commodities ; the internal 
revenue system is expensive and inquisitorial and 
should be ahultshcd at the earliest }>oiiftib]e day ; 
free trade means low wage# and a limited market 
for grain ; protective duties are not a tax ; prote* 
tiou sti inula tea immigration ; skilled workmen a:e 
the most valuable commodity we can import.' 1 

He was earnest in his advocacy of legal tender 
treasury notes, convertible into securities, the 
interest of which should be payable in the same 
currency. In his sup{K>rt of legal tenders he 
opfioacd the extension of the national banking j 
system. At the close of t’ e civ il war he opposed j 
the contraction of the currency, and made a 
»l#s6ch in favour of what he termed an inex port- 
able currency. Ho also supj>orted the silver 
legislation of 1878. 

[His opinions are typical of a considerable 
group within his own party, and thus stand in 
economic history f-r more than an individual 
expression. They may be found expressed in 
Speeches, Address, and letters an Industrial 
and Financial Questions. Philadelphia, 1872, 
pp. xxx. 514.} I). H. p. 

KELLOGG, Edward (1790*1858), born in 
Norwalk, Conn., engaged in business in New 
York, and died there. Ilia interest in economic 
questions was aroused by the crisis of 1837, for 
which various causes were assigned by different 
investigators. He came to the conclusion that 
commercial disturbances and economio evils in 
general were due to a lack of credit facilities. 
He consequently proposed a national currency to 
be based upon actual property or land security 
to be loaned to individuals at a uniform rate 
of interest and therefore of uniform value in all 
parts of the country. Through this agency 


wealth would be more fairly distributed, os 
labour would not be subject to capital. 

This thesis is developed at length in Currency, 
the Evil and Remedy, by Godek Cardwell, N.Y., 
1844, — Labour and Other Capital , the Rights oj 
each Secured , N.Y., 1849, pp. 298 ; and in a 
revised edition of the latter, entitled A New 
Monetary System the only Means of securing the 
Rights if Labour and Property, N.Y., 1861, pp. 
366. p. u. D. 

KELP, Rent ok, instanced by Adam Smith 
( IV. of N., ed. M'Culloch, p. 66) to prove that 
rent may be exacted for land never improved 
by human industry. Kelp-burning was practised 
in Ireland long before it was begun, towards 
the middle of the 1 8th century, on the western 
coasts and islands of Scotland. Estates hitherto 
valueless brought in large kelp-rents to their 
owners ; but since changes in chemical processes 
have greatly diminished the demand for kelp, 
many of the shores on which it was gathered 
below high water-mark have ceased to produce 
rent. In 1845 nearly one- third of the rental 
of one parish in the Orkneys was being }*&id for 
kelp, at the rate of two guineas per ton, a great 
decrease from earlier rates , in another parish 
the decrease was from £20 or £15 a ton to £5. 
As late ns 1827 the landlords of a parish in 
Handay inland were estimated to receive a kelp- 
rent of £4320, or £9 a ton. On the chief 
i estate in South Uisfc reduction in the price of 
j kelp reduced the rental by more than two-thirds. 
When the price was high £20 a ton was on 
ordinary rent, and even in 1830 the net kelp- 
rent of the western islands of Scotland was 
£20,000 of North Uisfc alone £7000. 

The manufacture still continues on the Irish 
coast*, though at lowered prices, ranging at 
,>a&eut from £1 to £5 a ton according to quality 
and time of year. 

Arthur Young (Tour in Ireland, 1780) give# 
several instances of rent paid by kelp shores ; in 
Galway, he says, “the shore ia let with the land 
against it, and is what the people pay their rent 
by'* (p. 231); in Sligo he mentions an estate 
the coast of which let for £100 a year for making 
kelp (p. 215). Bat he gives few figures. 

[Statistical Account qf Scotland, 1845, vol. xiv., 
xv. — Penny Encyclopaedia, 1839, art. “Kelp.” — 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 1830, art. 
“Scotland.” — Private information from Ireland. 
— Times, 12th November 1890.] B. o. p. 

KEMPER, Jehommo de Bosch (1808-1876), 
son of Joan Melchior Kemper, boro at Amster- 
dam, studied law at Leyden, 1825-1830. He 
became a famous criminalist, and from 1834- 
1852 was public prosecutor. In 1852 he was 
appointed professor at the university of Amster- 
dam. For a short time he was also a member 
of the states * general He rendered great 
services to the study of statistics by founding 
the Dutch Statistical Society. His principal 
works on economical subjects arc; — Geschied* 
kundig onderzxk tutor de Armoede in one voder* 
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Umdf ketre oerzake*, en de middden, die tot 
hare vermindering zoudtn kunnen warden 
sumgewend (Historical Inquiry into Pauperism 
in OUT Country ; its Causes anti the Means to 
dhafalah it), Haarlem: Erven Loosjes, 1851. 
Handleiding tot de tennis van de u'etenschap 
der samenleving (Treatise on Social Science), 
Amsterdam, 1863. 

Kemper belonged to the historical school. 
His works give evidence of enormous reading 
on a variety of subjects. His method is 
eclectic. He advocated scientifically and politi- 
cally the “juste milieu” ; but his principles are 
somewhat vague. 

His treatise on social science is a very 
important work, full of learning ; it is an 
introduction to his political history of Holland, 
and his system of Dutch public law. 

a. f. v. L. 

KERNETTY wa3 one of the items in the 
revenue of the petty princes of Ireland, as 
distinguished from the monarch. It was a 
land tax of 3s. 4d. [>er acre on ploughed land, 
and was devoted to the maintenance of the 
prince s mansion house. c. A. H. 

KERSSEBOOM, Willem (1691 - 1771), a 
Dutch actuary, and an able representative of 
those economic students who followed the 
method of inquiry styled [wlitical arithmetic 
(see Arithmetic, Political), was brought into 
notice through his books written between the 
years 1737-1742. He was an official in the finan- 
cial administration of the province of Holland, 
which at that time possessed sovereignty ; and 
having to superintend the government contracts 
relating to annuities, was led to calculate one 
of the earliest tables of mortality and survival. 
On these tables, calculated by means of direct 
observation, he l>estowed a vast amount of 
labour. They served as the basis for the 
valuation of life annuities, in those days an 
important source of revenue to the Province, 
and won him a well-merited reputatiou as an 
actuary. 

He endeavoured to calculate also the number 
of the population by applying his tables of sur- 
vival to the number of the births. This ingenious 
estimate, made at a time when exact statistic* 
of the population were yet unheard of, would 
have secured his reputation, had the number 
of births on which he based the whole calcula- 
tion been correct. This, however, was not in 
the least the case, the number of births being 
only a rather rough estimate. The value of 
these books as statistics is therefore not equal 
to their ingenuity. 

[On Kersseboom, see X. Heuachliug, Bull de la 
Oomm, Centr. de Stat. de la Belgvjue , tome vii. 
p. 397 ; Dr. A. Bc-aujon, Jubilee volume qf the Paris 
Slot 8oc. t 1866, p. 66 ; John, History of Statistics , 

L p. 227 et seq, ; also article in Uandw&rterbuch 
der Staatewissenschaften.] c. a. v. a. 

KEYS, Queen's (Soots Law). That part 


of a warrant which authorises a messenger-at- 
arms to break locks, in order to get at a debtor 
or bis goods. A. D. 

KHKAN. The standard of value and the 
money of account in Persia. A silver coin 
weighing 71 grains ; fineness varying from *780 
to *900. Value : English standard (925 fine 
at 5s. tki. an «v..), 8*4d. ; French standard (silver 
franc* 900 fine), *8 8 frauc. F. £. A. 

The exchange value of the khran ha* fallen 
greatly since 1865, owing as much to uncertainty 
as to its intrinsic value as to the fall in the gold 
price of silver. c. a. h. 

KIND, Payments in. The payment oi 
rent, wages, and other duos in commodities 
other than money, usually in agricultural 
produce— known in England as payment “in 
kind ” — was, in early society and in mediieval 
times, but part of a condition of things to 
which Hildebrand (q. v . ), and many German 
economists and historians following him, have 
given the name 44 Natural- wirthsohaft" In 
this “natural/' as opposed to a * 4 money/* 
“economy/' the distribution of wealth, so far 
as it took place at all outside the family, was 
effected by equivalencies of land, services, and 
commodities, especially of grain, without the 
intervention of money : feudalism has been not 
inaptly described as but a jiecnhar form of 
44 natural economy/* In the earliest economic 
stages, jwyment in kind may be looked upon 
as an outcome of the method of Iwurter which 
prevailed in all exchanges ; but long after 
barter had disap]>cared in all ordinary buying 
and selling, the periodical dues of serfs and 
even of other tenants continued to be paid, 
partially at least, in kind. Over large parts 
of Euroj>e the practice has survived to the 
present day in the shajie of M Stayer tenure 
(g. v. ). In industry, the payment of wages 
[tartly in commodities was among the earliest 
evils complained of upon the rise of the 
domestic manufacture, and gave rise to legis- 
lation in England as early as 3 Hen. VIII, 
The Truck System ( q.i\) t as it was called, 
continued to exist in spite of renewed legislative 
prohibition, and became even more widespread 
upon the advent of the “great industry.” 
The act of 1 4c 2 William IV. c. 37 went 
far to destroy it, but it lingered on for some 
time, here and there, in various forms. 

[Bruno Hildebrand's distinction between Nat** 
ral- and Odd - wirthschafl is referred to in hk 
National tkonomie der Utgcnwa rt und Zuhunfl 
(1848), and worked out at length in an article In 
his Jahrburher fur N. 0., vol. f i (1864). For the 
English Middle Ages see Ashley, Kcon. Hist, L 
pt. 1, § 6 ; for the German, K. W, Nitxsch, 
Oesek d. deutschen Voltes (2nd ed. 1892), passim, 
Adam Smith, following the physiocrats, regarded 
the metayer tenure as altogether unsatisfactory, 
and declared that rents in kind and rente in 
service were “always more hurtful to the tenant 
than beneficial to the landlord " ( IF, qfN. t bk. % 
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flit, it art 1). J. 8» Mill, however, took up its 
deforce, eo far as Italy was concerned, and 
" regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should lie put to hazard by an attempt to iu- 
troduce ... a system of money-rents and capi- 
talist farmers" (I*rittciples of Political Economy , 
bk. if. ch. vtll. ( 4). Of the truck system a 
brief act omit is given by Brentano, in Schdnberg'a 
Umulhuch of. P.CE (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “the law which obliged the masters in 
several different trades to pay their workmen in 
money and not in goods” was ‘'quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned as a 
means of undue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the thorough-going Radi- 
cals objected to the legislation of 1831, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract ** was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick Hilly an Autothography, 1898, p. 
76).] w. 3. a. 

KING, Charles (fl. 1718), cham berk cc per 
to the treasury, merchant of Loudon, was the 
editor and joint author of the British Merchant , 
a periodical published in opposition to the 
government, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8 th and 9 th clauses of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. These clauses provided (1) that all 
subjects of Queen Anne aud the king of France 
should eqjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the most favoured nation ; (2) that, on the 
part of England, the duties on French goods 
should nut be greater than the duties on those 
of any oilier country, and all prohibitive laws 
passed since 1661 should be repealed ; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should lie rated according to the tariff of 1664, 
and all laws contrary to that tariff should be 
rejwaled. The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in these clauses aroused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
defended the government proposals in the 
Mercator, the British Merchant , under the 
editorship of Charles King, was published iv 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “who had the greatest 
hand in them,” Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssen, Janes Milner, Nathaniel Toriano, 
Joshua G be, Christopher HaYne*, David Martin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
tbs obnoxious clauses were abandoned. In 
1721, King collected the papers and republished 
them with the title The British Merchant ; or, 
Commerce Preserv'd, 8 vole. 8vo. By the order 
of the Rarl at Sunderland whan he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was 
sent to every parliamentary borough for the use 
of the inhabitant!. 

[For a notice of King, see Dictionary qf 
National Biography .) w. a* s* B. 

KING, Grbooby (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the small group of 17th 
santury writers who laid the foundations of 


statistical investigation in England. His 
work, Natural and Political Observations upon 
the state and condition of England, 1696, wss 
for that period a remarkable achievement, and 
there is much in it of permanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
published in Charles Davenant’s Essay upon 
the Probable Methods of making a people gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade , etc., London, 1699, 
8 vo, were accessible to King’s contempor- 
aries. In 1802 George Chalmers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Chalmers also published a complete edition 
with the title, Natural and Political Observa- 
tions and Conclusions upon the state and con- 
dition of England, 1696, by Gregory King, 
Esq. , Lancaster Herald. To which is prefixed, 
A Life of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
London, 1810, 8vo. 

In this work. King states that “the en- 
suing treatise depends chiefly ufton the know- 
ledge of the true number of the people in 
England, and such other circumstances re- 
lating thereunto, as have been collected from 
the assessments on marriages, births, and 
burials, pariah reports, and other public 
a- counts. Section L deals with the popula- 
tion* Taking as the basis of his calculations 
the returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there wore 
1,819,215 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 per annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 87, which be estimates were im- 
properly included in the hearth -tax returns, 
lie thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. He then 
calculates the “number of souls” per house 
from “the as id assessments on marriages, 
bin ha, and burials in several parts of the 
kingdom” to be f>§ in London, within the 
walls ; 4i full for the six parishes without the 
walls; 4 1 almost for the rest of the bills of 
mortality ; 4j “at a medium” for cities and 
market towns ; aud 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; he adds 104,460 for 
omissions in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
sitory people and vagrants ” ; and reaches a 
total of about 5,500,000. lu section iL he 
discusses “ the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to Franoe, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the wot id in general ; with a calcula- 
tion of the number of the fieople now in the 
world ” ; in section Hi. “ the several distinc- 
tions of the people, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, servants, 
and sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
he calculates that in London and ths district 
covered by the hills of mortality there were 10 
males to 18 females ; in citiee and market 
towns, 8 to 9 ; and in villages aud hamlets, 
100 to 09. In section iv. ha discusses “the 
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several ages of the people ” ; in section v. 
“the origination and increase of the people 
of England” ; and concludes (1) “ that although 
each marriage in London produces fewer people 
than in the country, yet lindon in general . . . 
is more prolific than the other great towns ; and 
the great towns than the country ; (2) that it 
the people of London of all ages were as 
long-lived as those in the country, London would 
increase in people much faster pro raid than 
the country ” ; and (3) that the principal 
checks in London on the growth of population 
were immorality, luxury, and intemperance, 
11 greater intenseness to business,” “ unhealth- 
fulness of coal and smoke,” and a relatively 
greater disparity of age between husbands and 
wives. On the last point he gives some 
observations based upon the Lichfield registers. 
In section vi. he deals with “the annual 
income and expense of the nation as it stood 
in anno 1683” ; giving his famous “Scheme” 
printed by Davenant, and the quantity of silver 
and gold in England, France, and Holland, in 
Europe, and “the wo; Id in general”; in 
section vii. “the several sorts of land in 
England, with the value and product thereof.” 
In his estimate of the “yearly consumption 
of flesh,” he calculates that there were 
1,280,000 persons who by reason of their 
poverty did not contribute to church or poor, 
and consequently eat not flesh above 2 days 
in 7, and 1,020,000 who received alms and 
consequently eat not flesh above once a week.” 
His estimate of the influence on the price of 
corn, if a defect of one-tenth, two-tenths, be 
in the harvest, was adopted by many subse- 
quent writers. 1 Sections viiL to xiii. are taken 
up with calculations of revenue, the probable 
yield of certain taxes proposed by him, a com- 
parison of the state of England, France, and 
Holland, etc. There are also appended to 
Chalmers’s edition of King's work “A scheme 
of the inhabitants of the city of Gloucester,” 
and “A computation of the endowed hospitals 
and alms houses in England.” 

[Full particulars of King's life and a list of his 
heraldic and other works are given in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography .] w. a. S. H. 

KING, Peter, Lord (1776-1833), collaterally 
related to the philosopher Locke, is perhaps 
best remembered by economists in connection 
with the instructions which he issued in 181 1 to 
his tenantry requiring them to pay their rents 
in gold, or in notes sufficient by the purchase of 

1 This estimate, sometimes known as “ Gregory 
King's Law," is set out in full in the art on Ch. Davek- 
Airr. It supposes that a defect in the harvest may 
raise the price of corn In the following proportions 


Defect. 

Above the 
Common Rata 

1 tenth 1 

f 3 tenths 

2 tenths | 

1 8 „ 

a „ } 

• raises the price < 1*6 „ 

4 * 1 

2*8 „ 

a M ; 

U*5 * 


gold “to secure the payment of the real intrinsic 
value of the sum stipulated.” King thus prac- 
tically asserted the fact of the depreciation of the 
Monetary Standard (see Bullion Com., Rejiort 
of) ; the theory had been stated in his Thoughts 
on the Effects of the Batik Bestriction ; 1st. ed., 
1803, 2nd ed., 1804, under title, 2 f houghts 
on the Best rid ion qf Payments in Specie at 
the Banks of England and Ireland. In this 
classical tract King lays down two testa of 
depreciation, the market price of bulliou and 
the state of the exchanges (“ King's Law,” 
Macleod, Theory of Banking ). It should be 
observed that the depieciatiou which King 
attributed to the bank-notes was understood by 
him in a wider sense than what has been called 
Depreciation }>roper — diminution in the 
value of the pajxjr relatively to gold. Thus, he 
assumes in his Thoughts (1803) that the bullion 
has not become dear but the paf»er cheap (Lord 
Forteecue's edition, p. 76). And in the speech 
justifying the letter to his tenantry (1811), he 
maintains that “ the gold itself, compared with 
the best standard of value, has in all probability 
become much cheaper and more abundant” 
{ibid. pp. 240-244). The contrary is affirmed 
by Mill (Pol. Eron, , bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 6), follow- 
ing Tooke (History qf Prices , pt. i.). The 
“great city job,” a« King called the bank 
restriction, was not the only object of his 
attack ; he also directed a brilliant tract and 
several sjieeches in parliament against the 
“ grand land job,” the corn laws. 

[Lord King wrote the Life of Locke; his tracts 
and speeches relating to bank restriction, corn 
laws, and other economic subjects, are collected in 
the Selection from the Sjveches and Writings of the 
Late Lord King by Earl Fortest.ue, 1844. There 
is an appreciative review of the Thoughts by 
Horner in the second volume of the Edinburgh 
Review. See also Ricardo's Letters to Malthue, pp. 
148, 150 ; Hansard, 1 822, vol. vii. p. 1 397.] F. v. K. 

KING’S CATTLE (i.e. chattels) was a term 
applied to the Jews in early English history, 
because they or their estates were reckoned a 
part of the king's revenue, or rather a source 
of his revenue, taxable at will. The profits of 
the levies on them were sometimes fanned out 
(see Jews, Exchequer of the). c. a. h. 

KING’S PEACE At a time when private 
feud was prevalent in England, there were certain 
places and occasions which were specially under 
the protection of the king. To disturb the 
peace at such places and on such occasions was 
an offence against the king's peace. The king's 
peace was analogous to the peace of every house- 
hold, which it was an offence to disturb, or to 
the peace of the church, which, however, eoon 
came into the province of the king's peace, 
but it was a graver offence to disturb the king's 
peace than to disturb any other person's peace. 
Gradually the king’s peace came to be extended 
beyond the small number of places whieh it 
protected originally. Thus it is provided in , 
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the laws of William the Conqueror that violence 
on one of the four great public roads (Wat ling 
Street, Erming Street, Fosse, Hykenild) is a 
breach of the king's peace ; and gradually the 
kings peace came to be extended over the 
whole kingdom. The officers appointed to 
keep order, and prevent and punish criminal 
offences were, therefore, called “custodians of 
the peace,” subsequently “justices of the peace," 
and the words “against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King " still occur in indict- 
ments for criminal offewes. 

[Sir F. Pollock, The King’s Peace, Imw Quart . 
ft tv vol. L — Pollock ami Maitland, Hist, of Eng. 
Jjiw. ] k. 8. 

KINGSLEY, Charles (1819-1876), born at 
11 nine vicarage, Devonshire, was son of the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, who held the living of 
Barimck in Northamptonshire, 1824-1830, and 
was then at Clovclly, 1830-1836, until presented 
to St, Luke’s, Chelsea, 1836-1860. To these 
surroundings in the fen country and the 
Devonshire village many of the influences 
moulding C. Kingsley's tastes may be traced. 
In 1831 he was sent to a school at Clifton, 
where he witnessed the Bristol riots of the 
same year, which, he said later, were his first 
lesson in social science. In 1836 he became 
a student of King's College, London, and in 
1 838 he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
lie threw himself with great eagerness into 
the many interests of the place, pursuing hi* 
studies in an erratic fashion, which proven ted 
him from attaining the highest distinctions 
in his examinations. In July 1842 he was 
ordained to the curacy of Eversley, Hampshire, 
a place with which he was, with the exception 
of a very short interval, connected until his 
death, as lie was presented to the living in 
1844. In 1846 he was appointed a canon of 
Middleham. In addition to his pastoral work 
during these and the following yearn, Kingsley 
was engaged in writing, in teaching, and in 
studying social questions as they came under 
his owu observation as a country clergyman, 
and as they were thought out by F. D. Maurice, 
with whom an acquaintanceship, begun in 1844, 
soon rijxuied into friendship. In 1848 he 
accepted the professorship of English literature 
and composition at Queen’s College, Harley St., 
of which Maurice was then president, but re- 
signed on account of ill-health in the following 
year. Maurice's influence over Kingsley was un- 
bounded, and on many points the latter claimed 
to be but the interpreter and populariser of 
his friend's views. Taking as active a part 
as his residence and work in the oountxy 
permitted during the Chartist movement of 
1848, Kingsley worked with J. M, Ludlow, 
Them. Hughes, and others who, under the 
guidance of Maurice, advocated reform rather 
than revolution as the right method for the 
regeneration of society. He and the other 


Christian Socialists (see Christian Socialism) 
urged the adoption of Christian principles, as 
supplying the soundest basis for the socialistic 
views then coining to the front, while they 
promoted the cause of oo-operation, as the best 
cure for the evils produced under the competitive 
system, by starting co-operative associations, and 
by pressing for parliamentary action in sanitary 
and other matters affecting the welfare of the 
working classes. 

Kingsley's literary gift* were freely employed 
in various ways to point out grievances, to suggest 
remedies, and to give wholesome ail vice to labourers 
as well as to employers. Under the name of 
“Parson Lot" he contributed various articles to 
Politics for the People, a paper of which seventeen 
numbers were published ; and to the Christian 
Socialist , a journal which was issued between 
Nov. 1850 and June 1851 ; while a pamphlet 
entitled Cheap Clothes and Nasty , 1860, appeared 
under the same pseudonym. To this period also 
belong his earliest novels, which aimed at spreading 
the same truths in a different form and to a larger 
circle. Thus Yeast , which apjKsarod in Fraser's 
Magazine, 1848, rained social questions as they 
affected the rural population ; while Alton Locke, 
1 850, desei ibed the condition of artisans in large 
towns. For the fearless expression of his views 
at this time Kingsley was frequently attacked w r ith 
great bitterness, although hi* opinions were by 
no means extreme ; his aim. as a reformer, was 
to sw&ktm men to a sense of their duties and 
responsibilities, rather than to advocate measures 
which would deprive them of their privileges. 
In later life he displayed tory rather than radical 
tendencies, and as early as 1857, though dwelling 
in Tux* Years Ago on the necessity for sanitary 
reforms, there is a change in bis attitude, in- 
duced bv his own more prosperous circumstances 
and >*y the improvements which, in various ways, 
had resulted from the efforts of the Christian 
Socialists and others. His novel Hypatia , 1853, 
presents an earlier condition of society which had 
to face problems in some respects similar to those 
of his own day, while Westward Hoi , 1855, a 
story of Elizabethan times, marks his aversion to 
those Romish practices which seemed likely to 
be more widely spread as the result of the 
Tractarian movement. This same feeling is also 
reflected in his one drama, The Saint's Tragedy , 
which, though primarily describing mediaeval 
conditions, clearly indicates his views upon current 
social and religious movements. In 1869 Kingsley 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
and held the regius professorship of modern 
history at Cambridge, 1860-1869. In 1869 he 
was also appointed a canon of Chester, and in 1873 
was preferred to a canonry at Westminster. This 
he retained until his death. 

Kingsley was not only a conscientious parish 
priest, a favoured court preacher, an ardent social 
anti sanitary reformer, a widely-read novelist, and 
a university professor, but also a keen sportsman, 
a zealous naturalist, and a poet of no mean order. 
The versatility and wide range of his interests led 
him to undertake work in many holds, while it 
hindered the attainment of the highest place to 
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sty one direction ; but it doubtless contributed 
to tbe widespread influence he has exercised over 
many different types of persons. To his teaching 
and example must be attributed no small share 
in the awakening of that increased earnestness 
in facing social problems which characterises the 
present generation. 

Kingsley’s works have been collected in thirty- 
six volumes, and include, in addition to the novels 
already mentioned, many volumes of children’s 
books, sermons, lectures on history, on social and 
sanitary matters, on scientific matters. 

[Charles Kingsley : His Letters and Memories 
of his Lift, by his wife, 1877. — Hughes, T., 
Memoir in preface to d (ton Locke, 1876. — Life of 
F. D. Maurice , by his son. — Kmi fmann, M., 
Charles Kingsley, Xorelist and &>cial Reformer.] 

X. A 3 L 

KITE. The term “ kite " serves to denote 
accommodation bills, when used systematically 
for the purpose of * 4 raising the wind," or 
obtaining capital by pure credit for trading or 
speculation. Such transactions are frequently 
carried on in duplicate form, as when A 
draws upon B and obtains advances thereon 
under discount, and B draws upon A for the 
same purjjose and to a corres} wilding amount 
“Kiteing” has also been carried on, particu- 
larly in the United States, for obtaining the 
use of money even for one or two days by cross 
deposit of cheques for similar amounts in dif- 
ferent banks, so as to obtain fictitious credit 
(see also Accommodation Bill). *. w. b. 

KLOCK, Kaspar, also Olock and Glocke 
(1583-1655), studied law at Marburg and 
Cologne, and was successively one of the i 
magistrates of Bremen and chancellor of the 
bishops of Minden and of the counts of Stolberg. 
He published collections of judicial decrees, 
which went through several editions, and two 
treatises on finance : the Tr octal us nomico - 
politicos de contribul ionibus in Romano- Ger- 
manico Imperio aliisque regnis ut plurimum 
usitatis (Bremen, 1634) ; and the Tradatus 
j uridico-polit ico-polemico- histcricus de Aerario 
(1651 and 1671); “two unending, discursive, 
encyclopedic works, where economic, juridical, 
financial dissertations run along mingled up and 
with political, historical, and other digressions " 
(Ad. Wagner, Finanzwissenscha ft, i. 33). A 
thorough mercantilist, most of his views are 
quite in keeping with mediaeval practice, e.g. 
his strong partiality for fines and amerciaments 
levied on criminals, because of all taxes, 

44 quae ad coerceuda scelera imperantur," are 
“omnium justissima, utilissima et sanctiasima.” 
He is not, as many of his contemjwraries, 
opposed to the extension of noble estates 
(Riiterguter), but is no friend of property in 
mortmain belonging to the church, and would 
see it entirely devoted to charitable and educa- 
tional endowments. 

He does not share the common admiration 
for the Dutch system of excise, which spread 


during the second half of the century ; and, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, rejects 
taxation of bread and meat. His loading 
principle is that 44 all taxes ought to bo pro- 
jx>rtioued to the wealth ( secundum facuUatem 
patrimonii) of those on whom they are imposed. 
Nothing but injustice can result from a want 
of proportion between the burden and the 
strength of those who are required to bear it" 
[Roscher, Gesch. der Sat. Oa l*. in Deutschland, 
pp. *>10 217.] k. oa, 

KNIGHTHOOD, Distraint or. In the 
12th century the holder of twenty librates of 
land (t>. Kniout’s Fee) was expected to fur- 
nish a fully -armed warrior to serve for forty 
days in the year. In the reign of llenry III. 
all tenants-in-chief holding such an estate were 
compelled by writs issued to the sheriff to take 
up knighthood. Edward I. in 1278 showed 
his disregard of tenure by a writ enforcing 
knightbooii upon all holders of land worth 
£20 a year, whether tenanfcs-in-ohief or not. 
Towards the end of his reign the qualification 
was raised to £40 a year, at which it remained. 
The penalty for not obeying the writ for die 
train t of knighthood was a fine, and such writs 
became in the future merely a method of raising 
money. The practice of issuing such writs 
became more and more rare, until it was revived 
in 1629 by Charles I., and they were strictly 
enforced during his eleven years of arbitrary 
government. The distraint of knighthood, 
with the other relies of the feudal system, was 
abolished at the restoration. K. L. 

KNIGHT'S FEE The Norman conquest 
introduced into England the tenure of land 
on military service, which is so prominent a 
characteristic of feudalism. At first the amount 
of service was not defined, but by the time of 
Henry II., the unit of assessment in tho case 
of land held by military tenure was the feodum 
militis or knight’s fee. This was not a fixed 
area of land, like the five hides which had been 
the qualification for thegnship (see Him:), but 
was measured by the annual income derived from 
land. Land worth £20 a year was compelled 
to furnish a fully -equipped warrior to serve 
for forty days in the year. Tho extent of a 
knight's fee varied from two and a half to six 
hides. This measure was naturally the basis of 
Scutaor (see p. 510), which was a money pay- 
ment in lieu of service in foreign wars. Lands 
held in socage were not measured by knight’s 
fees but by hides. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History , L 261-265.} 

R. U 

KNIGHT8 SERVICE. 

Origin, p. 608 ; Description of fee, p. 60S ; Personal 8e*> 
vice, p. 610 ; Scutage, p. 610; Economic Aspects cl 
Knight's Service, p. 610. 

Origin. Tenure by knight’s service (ssr- 
vicium mUitare) is a feudal tenure by free and 
uncertain service. Free or honourable ser- 
vice consisted in attending the feudal lord to 
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wr as opposed to lwwe service, for example, 
ploughing hb land. It is called uncertain 
because it was performed when demanded by 
the lord, and was not fixed in amount like the 
certain service of ploughing for a stated number 
of days or of paying rent 

In the returns to the Inquest of 1166 
concerning knights’ fees, quoted from the 
Black Book of the Exchequer by Mr. Bound 
in the English Historical Review , there are 
instances of very early eufeolFmeut. For 
example, William de Colecherche holds by 
military service “de antiquo tenemento a 
oonquestu Anglic.” The holdings in Domes- 
day are expressed in hides, not in knights' 
fees, but the survey was taken for the purpose 
of levying geld which was always assessed on 
the hide. The Ely History tells us that, in 
1072, William 1. ordered the abl>ots and bishops 
of all England to furnish to the army the forces 
due from them for an expedition against 
Malcolm, King of Scotland (debtta mililct 
ohwquiae transmitti): and that William 11., 
at the beginning of his reign, exacted with 
harshness the debitum servitium imposed by 
his father on the churches. Long before the 
Conquest there was a tendency in England > 
from the allodial system of holding laud 
independently and performing services as a 
member of the community, to the feudal system 
of holding by service due to a )*rsonal lord. 
From Alfred s time the consent of the witau to 
grants of Iceland grew less important and the 
distinction l>etween foicland and king’* land 
less marked, so that each estate given by the 
king became looked upon as a grant entailing 
personal service to him. By the laws of Cnut 
(c. 77), even when estates of boclaud were cut 
out of foicland, this land, if forfeited for 
cowardice in battle, became, not foicland again, 
but king's laud. The thegn, two of whose 
qualifications were that he “had fully five 
bides of his own land” and “special duty in 
the king’s hall,” owed personal military service 
at his own expense, and the right of summoning 
the thegns belonged to the king. All this 
reminds us of the feudal tenant and his relation 
to his lord ; the thegn has but to acknowledge 
that the five hides winch give him his position 
are not “ his own,” but are held of his lord the 
king by the servioe already attached to them. 
Thegnaffe continued to exist in the north of 
England for centuries after the conquest The 
northern thegns paid fines in commutation of 
personal servioe in Normandy in John's reign ; 
and under the Tudors, their successors still 
owsd military service against the Sootch for 
fifteen days in the year. In all these ways the 
English were approaching feudalism before they 
became the subjects of the feudal lord of 
Normandy. 

DKsc&iPTtOK or tun Knight's Fes (feodum 
ptflitan). This was the unit of assessment of the 


servioe due from a feudal tenant A tenant-in- 
chief was enfeoffed by the service of furnishing 
to the king’s army so many fully-equipped 
knights, this number being his servitium 
debitum . The formation of knights' fees was a 
gradual result of this arrangement between the 
king and the tenant-in-chief ; for on the latter 
rested the responsibility of fulfilling his awr- 
vtitum debitum, and the means by which this 
was effected concerned only himself and the 
knights by whom this servitium was made 
up. Many early instances of subinfeudation, 
that is, of dividing the lands of a tenant into 
“fees” each of which furnished a knight, axe 
found in church-lands. One reason of this is 
that it was a greater advantage to churchmen 
than to lay barons to have (lie fulfilment of 
their military service assured. The servitium 
debitum , however, did not take the place of 
the English military organisation. As the 
aid and trial by battle did not displace the 
geld and moot, so the fyrd or duty of every 
free man to sene, not by homage to a lord, 
but as a member of the community, existed 
side by side with knight's service. In 1138, 
the fyrd called together by the northern 
clergy and nobility, with Archbishop Thurstan 
at their head, won the battle of the Standard, 
and again in 1173 s Scotch invasion was re- 
pulsed by the fyrd of Yorkshire. The fyrd 
was re modelled in 1181 by the Assize of Arms, 
which ordered every free man to bear arms. 
The holder of a knight’s fee was to have a 
breast plate, a helmet, a shield and a spear, 
and he who owed the service of more knights 
than he had enfeoffed, was to provide the Bame 
anus for thus© (c. 1), The Assize of Arms 
was enforced by Henry III. in 1252. The 
Statute of Winchester (1285) connected the 
fyrd very closely with the keeping of the peace, 
and directed that a view of armour should be 
held twice yearly (c. 6). The knight's fee 
usually contained an amount of land worth 
yearly £20, and as the value of land was not 
uniform, the size of a knight's fee was not 
everywhere the same. The normal size of a fee 
was four hides, each hide containing 120 acres ; 
the five hides, which occur frequently as 
knights' fees, may once have been the holdings 
of Saxon thegns. The number of knights' fees 
created in England by William I. is given by 
Ordericus Vitalis as 60,000. Mediaeval writers, 
however, often used 60,000 to mean simply a 
large number, and Stephen de Segrave, justiciary 
under Henry I1L, reauoes it to 32,000. But 
the scutage raised under Henry II. was far too 
small to represent so many fees ; and Alexander 
Swereford, compiler of the Bed Book of the 
Exchequer, writes in 1230 of this number as 
“ absurd and amazing/* as hs well might, for it 
would have left no English land to he held 
otherwise than bv military service. Modem 
historians, have, like Swereford, put smell faith 
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in these Urge numbers, and Mr. Round shows owed the service of the shield {quia ntmiina 
that the whole body of knights, from both the seutorum solvitur ) (i. 9). The name first 
church and lay fiefs, “can scarcely haveexceeded, appears on the Pipe Roll of 1156, when Henry 

if indeed it reached, 6000/* 11. wanted supplies with which to carry on his 

Persona l Service. — Though personal service war in opposition to his brother Geoffrey's 
oould be afterwards commuted for a tine, it was claims on Anjou. The rate was 20s. on a 
at first an essential condition of feudal tenure, fee, and it was only levied on church lands. 
The personal relationship of the feudal tenant The Great Scutage was levied in 1159 for the 
to his lord could not be expressed more forcibly war in defence of Eleanor’s claim on Toulouse, 
than in the oath of homage. He who, in re- It was assessed not only on church lands, 

turn for His land, gave his services to his lord but on other fees both in Normandy and 

in the emphatic words “Ego devenio homo England, as a commutation for personal service : 

vester” was naturally expected to attend him the rate in England was two marks, and in 

in person to war, and" to risk his own life in his Normandy sixty Angevin shillings or fifteen 
service. Churchmen were, of course, exempt English. From this time the wore! was gener- 
from personal service, though they held their ally used to meau a payment in place of military 
lands from the reign of William I. as baronies, service, but, unlike the English firrdwite, which 
but the servitium dehitum was due from them ; was a fine incurred by neglect of the fyni, the 
as from the lay barons, and quite as rigorously Dialogue tells us that scutage was levied because 
exacted. Under the Norman kings, feudal | the king preferred to expose mercenaries rather 
tenants followed the king across the sea, and j than his own subjects to the chances of war 
foreign service was not refused until the loss of j (i. 9). Tenants -in -chief obtained writs from 
Normandy in John's reign. From this time, j the marshal “pro habendo scutagio mio/‘ ero- 
frequenfc fines “ne transfretent ** appear in the i powering them to levy scutage on their under - 
Pipe Rolls to escape service abroad, and in 1297 j tenants, and they might enforce payment by 
the earls refused to go to Flanders, because, as j distress, or procure a writ to the sheriff for 
they very clearly told the king, there was no j that pur}w*se. Before 1106, the scutage paid 


precedent for it — “videtur toti commnnitati 
quod ibi non debent aliquod servitium facere ; 
quia nec ipsi nec predecessores sui seu pro- 
genitors unquam fecerunt servitium in terra 
ilia.” In the charter of the same year, Edward 
I. pardons all knights who had not obeyed his 
summons to Flanders ; telling them, however, 
at the same time, that they have incurred 
“rancorem nostrum et malam vohmtatem ** 
(c. 5). From Richard I/s time, tenants some- 
times paid fines to send substitutes to the 
army instead of obeying the summons in ]>erson. 
The recognised term of service for a knight was 
forty days in the year, and, if the duration of 
service would exceed this time, the king’s 
Bummons was expressed in the language of a 
request rather than of a demand. Edward I., 
in his writs for continued service in the Welsh 
war in 1277, uses the words “affoctuose 
rogamus,” and he has to satisfy the cautious- 
ness of the barons by promising that the 
lengthened term of service shall not be a 
precedent In 1157, Henry II, directed that 
every three knights should equip one of their 
number for three times the term of sendee, and 
this was also done by Richard L and John, the 
latter ordering nine knights to provide a tenth 
with 2s. a day. This reminds us of the old 
use in Berkshire, where, according to Domes- 
day, holders of one hide, instead of serving 
themselves, paid each 4s. to send a fully -equipped 
warrior for every five hides (i. 56). 

Scutage. — Scutage was a tax levied on the 
knight's fee, not on the hide like the English 
gelds. The JDialogus de Scacmrio gays that it 
wsa so called because it was paid by those who 


to the king was only on fees formed before 
Henry I/s death (de, uteri), but after the 
Inquest of that year it was levied also on new 
fees (de novo ), thus cutting off the profits of 
those lords who had enfeoffed more knights 
than their servitium dehitum required. The 
rate of scutage under Henry H, varied from one 
mark to 20s. There were three scutages in 
Richard I/s reign for the wars in Wales and 
Normandy, and under John, who increased 
. other taxes also, the rate was raised to two 
j marks and scutage taken almost yearly. Magna 
| Carta provided that it should only bo levied 
! by consent of jarliament (c. 12) and by the 
charter of 1217 it was to be taken as in the 
I time of Henry II. (c. 44). But H»‘UTy III. 

| “ sentagium per totam Angliam sihi fecit extor- 
queri," and the rate in his reign was as high as 
three marks. Scutage became of less imf>ortanee 
under Edward I. ; after 8 Edward II. it was 
sometimes levied when the king went to war in 
person, until Richard II. remitted it on the 
occasion of his fruitless ex|«dition to Scotland 
in 1385. It was abolished by statute 12 Gar. 
II. (c. 24), 1661. 

Economic Aspects op Knight's Service.— 
The feudal system was not without importance 
as a means of increasing the revenue. Thera 
were seven “ feudal incidents” connected with 
knight’s service by which this was effected. 

1. Aids were at first twnevolencee granted 
from a feudal tenant to his lord when there was 
social need for them, “do gracia et non de 
jure,” but the throe chief aids early become 
recognised claims of the lord on his dependant 
(see An>, Aumiuv). 
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2. Relief so called because it “ in certain ct 
caducara hereditatem relevebat,” was a fine paid 
to the lord by the heir on succeeding to a feudal 
tenure. The Dialogic gives 100s. as the fixed 
amount for a knight's fee in Henry II. 's reign, 
but says that the relief of a barony is still 
settled in each case by the king (ii. 10). Magna 
Carta determined the relief of a barony at 100a 
“per antiquum rele vitim " (o. 2). 

8. Primer Seisin was the king’s right to one 
year’e profit of the lands of a tcnant-in-chief if 
the heir was of age. 

4. Wardship . — The lord was entitled to the 
wardship of the heir until he was twenty-one 
and of an heiress until she was fourteen years of 
age (raised to sixteen by Stat. of VVestm. c. 22) 
without accounting for the profits of the estate. 

5. Marriage . — If a feudal ward refused a 
suitable marriage he forfeited to his guardian 
the value of the marriage ; that is, the sum 
which a jury assessed, or which would have 
been paid to the guardian for the marriage. If 
after a suitable marriage had lajen offered, he 
married without the guardian's consent, he 
forfeited double value — but the double value 
was not exacted in the case of heiresses. 

6. Fives for Alienation were payable if a 
tenant alienated the land without the lord’s 
consent These are only found from tenants- 
in-chief. 

7. Escheat was the reversion of the fief to the 
lord, and took place if the tenant left no heirs 
of his blood or was guilty of treason or felony. 

The feudal incidents gave room for much 
oppression, for nearly every inqtortant occur- 
rence in the tenant’s life could be made an 
occasion for enriching his lord. All the charters 
and reforms issued from tn* e to time, not before 
they were urgently needed by the people, were 
chiefly directed against the severities of feudal- 
ism. The Inquest of Sheriffs, in 1170, shows 
how easily Knight's Sendee could lead to abuses. 
The king bad been abroad for four years, and 
this inquest was to inquire into the proceedings 
of the sheriffs and bailifb during his absence. 
By the statute of Quia Emptorcs in 1290, any 
free man could sell the whole or part of his 
holding to be held by the buyer immediately 
of the same lord and by the same services as 
formerly. Before this, if a feudal tenant 
alienated part of his land he had still to 
answer to his lord for the rents and services 
duo from the whole, and became himself the 
lord of the purchaser. Subinfeudation bad 
been carried so far (we And holdings of and 
of a knight's fee) that the feudal dnee had 
to be paid in some cases to many under-tenants 
before they reached the lord, whose profits were 
thus diminishod : the statute of 1 290 gave him 
a direct claim on the actual holder of bis land, 
and it also improved the condition of the latter 
by removing the small owners whose lordship 
had bean oppressive. It did not, however. 


apply to tenants-in-chief, who could not alien- 
ate their land until 1 Edward III., and then 
only by a license for which they paid a third 
of the yearly value of the land. Besides the 
three recognised aids, the under-tenants often 
paid their lord's debts to the Jews, and, though 
they are sometimes said to do so “pro bona 
volunt&te,” such very good will as this was 
probably only produced by the oppressions 
of feudalism. By Magna Carta no scutage 
or aids were to be taken without the consent 
of parliament except the three lawful aids, and 
these only in reasonable amounts (c. 12) and, 
as in Henry I.'s charter, it is expressly set 
forth that these reforms shall affect the under- 
tenants (c. 15). Further, all tenants-in-chief 
are to be summoned to parliament with forty 
da\s’ notice before any other aid is levied (c. 
14) — so carefully had experience taught the 
barons to guard their rights and their money 
against their feudal lord the king. The aid 
in 1168, for the marriage of Henry I I/s 
daughter Maud to the Duke of Saxony, the 
first occasion of a levy on the new enfeofftnent, 
was at the rate of one mark on the fee ; for 
Richard I.’s ransom in 1193, the aid was 20s. 
on the fee, but so large a sum was needed 
(£100,000) that a tax wan also levied on land 
not held by military service ; the aid granted 
by parliament to marry Henry III/s sister 
Isabel to the Emperor was at the rate of two 
marks. But the amounts were not fixed until 
1275, when the statute of Westminster directed 
that the rate should be 20s. on the fee, and 
that the aid should not be demanded until the 
son to be kuighted was fifteen, or the daughter 
to be married seven years of age (c. 36) : there 
could obviously be no settled rate for the aid 
for ransom. Edward III. levied an aid of 40s. 
on the lee, but without the consent of the 
commons, for knighting the Black Prince, in 
1346. Scutage, the burden of which fell 
chiefly on the under-tenants, was an important 
contribution of feudalism to the exchequer, 
especially from the abolition of Danegeld in 
1163 until its restriction by Magna Carta: 
and in Henry III/s reign, money began to be 
raised by distraint for knighthood. Measures 
for this purpose were first taken in 1224, and 
in 1274 an inquiry was made into their en- 
forcement by the sheriffs. The yearly value of 
land, the possessor of which had to receive 
knighthood or pay a fine, varied from £15 to 
£40, and in 1285 was as high as £100, but 
the normal sum waa £20, the accepted value 
of a knight's fee. In 1278, Edward I. made 
knighthood obligatory on all who owned twenty 
libratea of land, whether holding by military 
service or not This measure not only increased 
the revenue by the fines it brought in, but also 
tended to break down the distinctions between 
the military and other tenants. The disorder* 
and confusions of the Wars of the Boses had 
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the seme tendency, but the feudal rents and 
services continued to be felt as oppressions 
until military tenures were finally abolished by 
Charles II. in the year after the restoration 
(Statute 12 Chas. II. c. 24). 

[Blackstone, Commentaries, bk. ii. (1809). — 
Stubbs, Select Charters (1870); Const. HisL (1880). 
— Freeman, Mist. Mormon Conquest (1867).— 
Gneisfc, HisL English Constitution, trans. by P. A. 
Ashworth (1891).— Madox, HisL qf Exchequer 
(1769).— Hearne, Liber Niger Scaecarii (1728).— 
Noigate, K., England under the Angevin Kings 
(1887).— Pollock, F., The Land Laws (1887).— 
Round, J. H., The Jntrod. of Knight- Service into 
England (Eng. Mist. Review, July, Oct. 1891 ; Jan. 
1892). — Maitland, F. W., Northumbrian Tenures 
(Eng. Mist. Review, Oct. 1890). — Hall, H., An 
Unknown Charter of Liberties (Eng. Mist. Review , 
April 1894).— Oman, C. W., The Art of Wear in 
the Middle Ages (1885) ; Testa de Neviil ( Record 
Commission, 1807) ; Pipe Rolls , temp. Henry IL, 
John, Ric. I., Henry III. ; Parliamentary Writs 1. 
(Record Commission, 1827). — Pal grave. Sir F M Mist. 
Normandy and England, iv. pp. 408-9.] * m. t.,m. 

KNIGHTS OF LABOUR. See Trade 
Unions, U.S.A. 

KNOX, John J. (1828-1892), was born in 
New York. After engaging in private banking 
he entered the service of the treasury detri- 
ment of the United States government in 1862 ; 
in 1867 became deputy-collector of the currency ; 
and, in 1872, oompt roller. The latter [>osition 
he held until 1884, when he resigned and was 
chosen president of a national bank in New' 
York city. He was an earnest advocate of 
monometallism ; and favoured the continuance 
of the national banking system throngh the 
establishment of a safety fund. 

J. J. Knox's twelve reports as comptroller of 
the currency contain valuable historical material 
relating to state and national banks. Among , 
these reports those of 1875 and 1876 are the most 
important. In 1884 lie published United States 
Notes (published New York ; reprint, London) a 
history of the issues of paper currency by the 
government u . r. d. 

KOPECK. One hundredth of the Russian 
rouble ; acop]MT token coin. Value at present 
time (1905) about jd. 

Silver coins : 50 and 25 kopecks ; 900 fine, 
weight 154*29 aud 77*15 grains. Value (Eng- 
lish standard), Is. 0f*d. and 6$-fcd. Also token 
silver coins, 500 fine, of the nominal value of 
20, 15, 10, and 5 kopecks, as well as token copper 
coins of 6, 2, 1 , and J kopecks, w. E. a. 

KOPS, J. L. de Bbdyn (1822-1887), was 
born at Haarlem. He studied law at I^eyden, 
1840-47, was an advocate at Haarlem 1851* 
functionary at the department of finances at 
the Hague 1864, professor at the polytechnical 
school at Delft 1868, member of the second 
chamber of the states-general till his death. 

He waa one of the founders, and for some 
tune president, of the statistical society of 
Holland, for yearn editor of its statistical 


year-book, and afterwards also of ila statistical 
abstract (1881-88). In 1852 he founded the 
periodical, De Economist , and remained its 
editor till his death. 

His economical works are ; Orondbeginselen 
der Staathuishoudhunde (Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy), Leyden, 1850. — Handclscitfers : 
overzielU van den In-uit-en Joorvoer der Neder- 
landsche handelsartikelen in elk der Jarett 1846* 
1855 (Statistics of Trade. Summary of the 
Import and Transit of Dutch articles of Trade 
in each of the years 1846-1855), Amsterdam, 
1857. His essays, treating of a variety of sub- 
jects, however, mostly appeared in De Econo- 
mist. In general he belonged to the school of 
Basti&t ; as to taxation he was an opponent of 
excise duties, especially of local ones such as the 
Octroi. At a later period he eagerly combated 
the duty on sugar. His chief merit is that he 
contributed greatly to popularising folitieal 
economy by his simple and intelligible style ; 
his work, The Principles qf Political Economy ; 
was for some time the most generally used 
text- book in Holland. A. F. v. h. 

KOSEGABTEN, Wilhelm (1792-1868), be- 
gan life as a barrister in Hamburg, but was 
appointed in 1 839 ilocent at the university of 
Bonn, anti in 1855 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences at Graefcz. In his BctracK- 
t ungen iiber die Vera iisserl ichkeit und Theil - 
barked dee Landbesitzes published in 1842, 
he evinces a predilection most entirely op- 
posed to the spirit of his time for medieval 
forms of payment in kind or in labour, though, 
according to Roach er, he successfully dispels 
some of the delusive fallacies of the extreme 
advocates of the subdivision of land. His 
deep-rooted aversion to wdiat a certain German 
school calls ManchcsUrth um aud reactionary 
feelings are still more conspicuously displayed 
in his Oeschichtliche und systematised UeberHcht 
der Nat. Oekonomie , Vienna, 1856 ; for him, a 
system based on self-interest and avarice must 
unavoidably lead to the pauperisation of the 
masses. He expresses a similar bitter hatred 
for free competition, manufactures, railways, 
machinery, schemes of universal money, weights 
and measures, etc., and a corresponding admira- 
tion for legislation against usury and the engros- 
sing of com, and in favour of state industries, 
etc. Constitutionalism also comes in for its 
share of reprobation, because in the actual 
state of conflict between capital and labour, it 
is impossible for the owners of property to 
represent the bulk of the nation. 

[Roecher, Gesch, der NaL Oek. in Deutschland* 
p. 101215.3 e. CNL 

KRAN. See Khran. 

KRAUS, Christian Jakob (1758-1807), a 
distinguished German economist, was born at 
Osterode in East Prussia. Iu 1770 he went 
as a student to the university of Konigsberg, 
where he was in intimate relations with Kant 
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von Auervwald, and Hamann, and where he 
became, in 1781, professor of practical philo- 
sophy and camera! science — a position which 
he held till his death. In later life he 
abandoned most of Kant's views to which he 
had been attached, devoted himself altogether 
to economics, and lectured on agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, and finance. He translated 
in 1790 the political portion of Hume's Essay*. 
He was an ardent admirer of the Wealth of 
Nations, which he was the first to make known 
and interpret to his fellow-countrymen. Adam 
Miiller called him a “mere echo" of Smith ; 
he was at least his earnest disciple. In 1797 
he wrote : 44 For the last six years, and latterly 
without any concealment, 1 have not only ex- 
panded the only true, great, noble, and beneficent 
system" (by which he meant Adam Smith's) 
. . . 44 but have succeeded in possessing some 
excellent heads with it " . . . ; and again in 
1796, “Scheffner has a perfect right to say 
that the world has never yet seen a more im- 
portant book than that of Adam Smith ; 
assuredly, since the time of the New Testament, 
no work has had more beneficial effects than 
this will have, if it should be more widely 
diffused and more deeply impressed upon the 
minds of all who have to do with public affairs " 
(Seeley's Lift of Stein, i. 409). Von Scbon says 
— 44 Kraus was my great teacher ; he mastered 
me entirely, and I followed him without 
reserve." 44 It was from Krans," adds Professor 
Seeley, 44 that he (Schon) gained that idea of 
the connection of national wealth with industrial 
liberty, which was to be embodied partly by 
his exertions in the emancipating edict of Stein's 
ministry " (L 875). Kraus died at Ktfnigsbeig, 
25th August 1807. He published little ex- 
cept lecture programmes ; his chief influence 
was exeibi through his oral teaching. Von 
Auenrwald, Herbart, Siivern, and Hidlm&nn 
edited (1808-1819) his Verm isclilc Schn/ten in 
eight vola., with a biography by J. Voigt ; and 
his Staatswirthschaft was published by V, Auers- 
wald (1808-1811), and reprinted at Breslau in 
1837. He advocates in these writings the 
removal of monopolies and restrictions on trade, 
the free division and alienation of landed pro- 
perty, and the abolition of the system of gilds. 

[See J. Haute, Tkeorie und Geschichte dor 
National Ockonomik, ii. 621, — Roscher, Geschichte 
der deuUcht n Nat. Oek., 608. — BandwOrterbuch 
der Staaiewissenschaften, iv. 72.] J. k. i. 

KREUTZER. One hundredth of the Austrian 
florin ; a copper token coin. 

There are also silver token ooins of the 
nominal value of 20 and 10 kreuteers, and 
cop[>er J-kreuteer pieces. In the coinage whioh 
existed all over south Germany down to 1876 
the kreutzer was the sixtieth part of the florin. 
Since the introduction, in 1892, of the new 
crown currency, the coinage of kreuteers has 
been discontinued. The crown, which is equal 
vox* n 


in value to half a florin, is divided into 100 
hellers. The new heller being, therefore, of 
the value of half a kreutzer. f. b. a. 

KRIES, Kabl Gustav (1815-1858), ap- 
pointed in 1844 extraordinary professor of 
j>olitical sciences in Breslau, resigned his chair 
in 1850, and was elected a member of the 
Prussian house of deputies. During a journey 
in England, he entered into connection with 
the Irvingites, and became subsequently a 
deacon of an 4 4 apostolical " congregation in 
Berlin, his religious feelings giving a tinge to 
his opinions on the treatment of the poor, a 
subject which he had personally investigated in 
England and on which he wrote a |iosthumously 
published book, entitled Die Englisdu Armen- 
pfiege (1868). During his Silesian professor- 
ship, hs had already examined the state of the 
spinners and weavers of that province ( Ueber die 
VerhdUnisse der Spinner und Weber in Schlesien, 
1845), and had written still earlier a history of 
taxation in Silesia under the Austrian rule 
{Bistorische Bntwickelung der Steuerverfassung 
in Schlesien, 1 842). In a review of John Stuart 
Mill in R&u's Arehiv (new series, x. 378), he 
utters sentiments which have since widely pre- 
vailed in Germany. 44 The most important 
task of political economy is to show how the 
relation of man to inanimate things, how his 
sentient nature, is and must be the basis and 
spur to his mental and moral development 
Just now it ought to explain how different is an 
emulation tampered by considerations of justice, 
equity, and of the well-being of our fellow- 
citkens from a headlong competition only 
oaring about self-interest" 

[See Roscher, Geschichte der Nat . Odrorwmik in 
Deutschland , p. 1043.] B. ca. 

KRONCKE, Klaus (1771-1843), a Hessian 
privy councillor and inspector of the Rhine, 
published his theories almost exclusively in the 
shape of algebraical formulas. In his Steucr- 
wesen nach seiner Naiur und semen Wirkungm 
untersuclU (1804), and in his Anleitung zur 
Regulirung der Stoner (1810), he recommends 
for agricultural countries a single and direct tax 
on persons and not on things, apportioned by the 
fiscal authorities according to the physical and 
mental productive capabilities and actual facul- 
ties, whether corporal or incorporal, of each tax- 
payer, professional incomes being rated lower 
than life interests. He proposed to abolish all 
indirect taxes, but he would allow the taxes on 
industrial incomes to be adjusted so as to exert an 
educational influence on the national industry. 
44 If out of ten, even only one of such attempts 
sucoeeds, the gain ought to be considered. " 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat . Oek. in Deutschland, 
p. 664.] K. ca. 

KRUG, Johann Lbopold (1770-1843). A 
graduate of theology in Halle, he gave up in 
1799 the ecclesiastical career in order to devote 
himself to statistical re se ar ches, for whioh he 

th 
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had always felt inclined, and having attracted 
the attention of the king of Prussia by a 
pamphlet on the Serfdom (Leibeigenschaft) of 
(he Prussian Peasantry , he obtained in 1800 
the appointment of privy Registrator, which 
gave him access to state archives. Later on, 
he organised the Prussian statistical board. 
His Betrachtungen Uber den Not, Beichthum 
des preussischen Stoats (1805) are described by 
Boscher as one of the first attempts towards 
a comprehensive statistical work. His other 
books are : Idem zu einer staatswissenschaftlichen 
Statistic (1807); Akriss der Staatsoekonomie 
(1808); Geschichte der Staatsmssenschaftlichen 
Gesetzgebung impreuss . Staate (1 808) ; Geschichte 
der Preussischen Staatsschuhlai, which, written 
in 1823, was only published in 1861, & long 
time after the author’s death, on account 
of Borne disagreement with the Prussian 
censorship. His acquaintance with early times 
is rather inadequate. Krug’s opinion that all 
indirect and personal taxation is ultimately 
borne by land, and his rejection of such taxes, 
allows him to be numbered amongst the last 
followers of the physiocrats. 


The favourite object of his studies was assist- 
ance to the poor. Opposed to workhouses 
and obligatory assistance, he reoom mends the 
principle of insurance (Die Armenasseeuram , 
1810). 

[Roscher, Grach, der Nat. Ckk, in Deutschland, 
p. 497, and his life by luama in the AUgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic. ] K. oa. 

KURICKE, Rein (17th century), a German 
author, — 

Wrote, in 1667, a treatise entitled Jus Mari- 
timum Hanseatic um (Gottingen), and also Diatriba 
de Assecwrationibus (Hamburg, 1667). The Jus 
Maritimum was reprinted by Heinecciua and in- 
cluded in his Fasciculus Scriptorum de Jure 
Nautico et Maritime, Halle, 1740. According to 
Pardbssus, (?.!’.), the Jus Maritimum is simply 
the Latin translation with a commentary of the 
Lubeck recess (or ordinance) of 1614, which 
became the maritime law of all the cities belong- 
ing to the Hanseatic league. P&rdessus himself 
gives its original German text with a French 
translation (Collection des Lois Maritime*, vol. ii. 
pp. 52S-558) ; in his opinion, Kuricke’s long and 
learned commentary might usefully be reduced to 
a few pages (see Law Merchant). k. ca. 


LABORDE, Alexandre, Comte de (1774- 
1842), was born at Paris and died in the same 
city. This author, the son of a well-known 
banker to the court who perished in 1794 on 
the revolutionary scaffold, and the father of a 
distinguished archaeologist, is known from an 
economic point of view by his work, De V esprit 
cC association dans tous les intdrits de la com • 
munauti (1818, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1821, two vole. 
8vo ; 3rd ed. 1834, 8vo). 

It would appear from what Laborde has 
written that he mnst have heard Adam Smith 
and J. B. Say spoken of ; but this is about all 
he appears to have known of them. We must, 
however, recognise in this author an unaffected, 
honest, and unprejudiced mind. He lays weight 
on the importance of labour and of the value of 
liberty in economic matters. a. a f, 

[The work, De V esprit <f* Association, develops 
the advantages to a community of the spirit of 
association in all its branches ; Industrial Asso- 
ciation to assist production ; military association 
to secure possession ; the advantages of credit 
associations ; benevolent, scientific, literary asso- 
ciations, etc. It is interesting as marking the 
ideas of association current at the time before pro- 
tection was advocated so strongly as has been the 
case since — before, on the other hand, socialism 
and communism were as prominent as they are 
now. Dictionnaire de V Economic Politique , ed. 
Goquelin et Guillaumin.] 

LABOULAYE, Edouard Lefebvrb 
(1811-1883), was born and died at Paris. He 
was perhaps rather an enlightened and deter- 


mined lil>eral than an economist ; but wall read 
as he was in moral and political science, in 
| history, and in law, as well as in politkai 
economy, he exercised a powerful and happy 
influence on the political fortunes of his country. 
A brilliant speaker, he knew how to imjwirt 
a serious and instructive tone to his works, which 
were many in number and varied in character, 
without injury to their style. Like Alexis de 
Tooqueville, whom he greatly admired, he was 
a strong partisan of decentralisation. 

Laboulaye wrote V Etat ei see Limites, 1868, 
the title of which sufficiently indicates the object 
of the work. Iu Paris en AmSrique he displayed 
a humorous spirit which emphasises the difference 
between American and European manners and 
customs. La Liberti religieuse , 1850 ; be parti 
lif'Cral, 1863 ; L’ his Loire des Plats- Unis depute les 
premiers essais de colonisation jusgu’d I’aiioption 
de la constitution ftdtrale (1620-1789), etc., are, 
as well as his Etudes morales et politique *, works 
from which an economic spirit is never absent, 
though the inculcation of political economy is 
not their first object. By direct statement and 
indirect allusion he was an enthusiastic and elo- 
quent populariser of the science. His high-minded 
and loyal character was held in the highest esteem 
both by his opponents and his friends. He trans- 
lated, or it may rather be said paraphrased, the 
works of Franklin and Channing. 

Ij&liotilaye was a deputy to the national 
assembly, and afterwards a senator for life. 
He occupied from 1848 onwards the chair of 
comparative legislation (Legislation Comparts) 
at the college of France. 
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Curiously enough, Laboulaye, who so well 
appreciated the better side of the American 
institutions, never crossed the Atlantic, 

a. a f. 

LABOULINltSRE, Pikrrk (beginning of 
the 19th century}, was a sub- prefect in France 
and Italy under the first French empire. 

Labouliui&re used the practical knowledge he 
had acquired iu this capacity to write the follow- 
ing works: — (1) Plan d'une statistique gtntrale 
pour le Pibnonl (1803) ; (2) be V influence d'une 
grande revolution fur V agriculture, le commerce , 
et lee arte (1808) ; and (3) l)e la diselte tide la 
turabondance en France ; dee moyen* de prfvenir 
Vune en mettant Vautrt d profit et d'empkher les 
trop f/ratuiee wiriations dans le prix dee grains , 
1821. Lnbou)inic‘re recommended a system of 
rtserves d domicile (home-storea). In years of 
plenty associations were to be formed, protected, 
and helped by the state, and looal authorities were 
to buy coni at the market price, with the proviso 
that the farmer was to keep It in store until the 
next year of scarcity, when it was to be sold. 
The farmer, who had been paid in cash at the 
time of the purchase, was to get either a share 
of the profit or an indemnity proportionate to 
the length of time during which the com had 
been stored in his granaries. e. ca, 

LABOUR. In everyday life wo speak of 
the labour either of man or of domesticated 
animals (see Wealth of Nations, ed. McCulloch, 
supp. note i.). The earlier economist* too, 
as a rule, sought merely to interpret popular 
language. “The Wealth of Nations contains 
scarcely a definition” (Senior, Pol. Boon p. 5). 
Adam Smith in general restricts the term labour 
to hutrutn exertion, while speaking, on occasion, 
of “labouring cattle” ( Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. 
ch. i.). He, however, departs from popular 
usage when he asserts that in agriculture 
“ Nature h hours along with man ”(bk. ii. ch. v.\ 
But M'Culloch, insisting on the absence of any 
fundamental distinction between the oj orations 
of domesticated animals, of machinery, and of 
nature, defines labour as including each : “any 
sort of action or operation, whether performed 
by man, the lower animals, machinery, or 
natural agents, that tends to bring about any 
desirable result ” (foe. cit cp. J. B. Say, Court 
Complet dT&amomie Politique Pratique , X 828- 
30, pt. i. ch. lx. pp. 239*40, also Traill d'ficon- 
omie Politique, 2nd ed., 1814, bk. i. ch. rii 
pp* 52-53. See Seniors criticism, Pol. Boon., 
ed. 1872, p. 57). If, however, this be the 
logical outcome of popular usage, the line of 
thought it indicates is from the economic stand- 
point irrelevant In the department of produc- 
tion man stands forth as, with more or less 
success, subjugating the rest of nature, a task in 
which his labour is certainly more efficient in 
proportion as he utilises, rather than combats, 
nature’s forces. It is, doubtless, also more 
efficient the mors he is aided by the capitalised 
labour of the past, whether that be realised in 


domesticated animals or inanimate machinery. 
Nevertheless, in the department of distribution 
the contrast between labour and capital is o! 
fundamental importance. Both these distinc- 
tions M'Culloch’s definition tends to obscure. 
Confusion in the subject matter is the natural 
sequence of such a wide interpretation of the 
term labour, just as on the other band confusion 
ensues when, on. the strength of an analogy 
indicated by Adam Bmith ( W. of AT., bk. ii. ch. 
i.), but valid only for certain purposes and 
within certain limits (see Labour, Skilled). 
Capital is made, as by Say {Court Complet, pt 
i. pp. 284-285, 316) and M'Culloch (Prin- 
ciples , 5th ed. pp. 294-295), to include, for 
general purposes, the labour power or even the 
jjerson of the labourer (cp. Bohm - Bawerk, 
Positive Theory of Capital , trans. Wm. Smart, 
1891, pp. 50-54). Hence most economists, to 
adapt the term labour to scientific use, have 
restricted its signification (cp. Sidgwick, Princi- 
ples , 3rd. ed. p. 61). 

Again, the era of machinery, with its sub- 
stitution of intelligence for strength (Marshall, 
Bconomics , vol i. bk. iv. ch. ix.), has widened 
the popular conception of labour ; still, physical 
exertion is the paramount idea. Scientific 
analysis, however, has resulted in including 
mental exertion also. From the economic stand- 
point the cabinet minister, or the entrepreneur \ 
labours no less than the navvy. Hence particular 
discussions necessitate qualifying epithets, e.g. 
unskilled labour, or labour of management At 
the saute time, it appears that the extension of 
the conception adopted by Courcelle-Seneuil 
and others, and implied in the phrase “ labour 
of saving” (travail dCtyargne), is a departure 
from the ideas and language of everyday life, 
accompanied by no corresponding gain for the 
pur j toses of science (cp. Bohm -Bawerk on 
‘'Labour Theories” of the origin of interest, 
in Capital and Interest, Eng. trans., 1890, bk. 
v. p. 800 seq.). 

Economists are, however, at one with popular 
usage in regarding labour as, on the whole, irk- 
some exertion, or such as would not be under- 
gone but for the stimulus of some ulterior aim, 
e.g. the desire to provide for present or future 
needs, or, it may be, to avoid the lash. (On the 
comparative inefficiency of the latter stimulus, 
see Cairn es, The Slave Power, 2nd ed., 1868, 
p. 44 seq.). J. B. Say’s definition, “action 
suivie, dingle vers un but” (TraiU, 2nd ed., 
vol, iL p. 476), is simple but too comprehen- 
sive ; since, as Senior points out, it covers “a 
walk taken for the purposes of health, and 
even the exertions of an agreeable oonverser” 
(appendix 1 to Whately’a Logic, ed. 1855, p. 
233). And, as the same author elsewhere re- 
marks, “Ordinary language does not allow ns 
to consider those undergoing labour who exert 
themselves for the mere purpose of amusement” 
(Pol. Boon., ed. 1872, p. 67). High authorities 
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it Is tra*, have regarded labour as essentially 
disagreeable (see J. S. Mill, Principle*, bk. L 
ek I | L). Jevons, however, while empha- 
sising the painfulness of labour, admits that, 
when the irksomeness of beginning is over, the 
worker, entering into the spirit of his work, 
finds in it for a time au excess of pleasure ; and 
only when he begins to grow weary docs the 
Utility (g.v.) of labour itself again approach 
*ero, after which the irksomeness increases, till 
the labourer desists when the disutility of labour 
equals the utility of the reward ( Theory of }*ol. 
Keen., oh. v.). Labour, it thus appears, though 
iu general a Discommodity (q.v.), is not uni- 
versally painful (cp. Sidgwick, Principles, 3rd 
ed. pp‘ 43-44, 67 n. ff.). 

To sum up, labour is effort, bodily or mental, 
put forth by human beings, not exclusively for 
the sake of the pleasure immediately associated 
therewith, but, partly or wholly, with a view 
to the attainment of some ulterior object (cp. 
Jevons, Theory , 2nd ed. p. 183 ; Marshall, 
Economics, 5th ed. bk. iL ch. iii. § 2). 

Senior (in appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, 
ed. 1855, p. 233) asserts that "the word Labour 
signifies both the act of labouring and the result 
of that act*' (see M‘Culloch's criticism, that the 
phrase “ accumulated labour" is “ merely a 
compendious, though inaccurate, mode of signi- 
fying the accumulated products or results of 
labour" — Wealth of Nation*, McCulloch's ed. 
p. 435 n.). We certainly do consider labour 
with reference either to its internal or its ex- 
ternal aspect, — to the mental and physical ex- 
penditure or to its productivity. The one is j 
in no sense a measure of the other. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether exact quantitative treat- 
ment is in either case possible (see Wealth of 
Nations, bk. L ch. v. ; Jevons, Theory , 2nd ed. 
124-125, 221 ; Sidgwick, Principles , 67 n., 
100), At all events, economists have usually 
restricted themselves to an analysis of the de- 
termining elements of (1) intensive “quantity 
of labour" (see Nicholson, Effects of Machinery 
on Wages (1892), pp. 11-12, 26, 45 seq 77 
seq.), or (2) efficiency. The latter includes, 
firstly, the causes which influence individual 
efficiency (see Walker, Wages Question, pt. i. 
eh. iii. ; Sidgwick, Principle*, 3rd ed. bk. L 
ch. iv. (j 4, 5), secondly, the nature of the 
organisation of labour (see Marshall, Economics, 
voL L bk. iv. ch. viiL to xiii ; Sidgwick, 
Principles, bk. L ch. iv. §§ 6-8. See also 
Division of Labour; Efficiency of Labour ; 
Industry, Organisation of). 

Man's labour cannot produce matter but only 
utilities (see Productive Labour). Even 
thus, however, its r6le, as Locke (q.v.) shows, is 
sufficiently important The American Indians, 
though they have a fruitful soil, “ yet, for want 
of improving it by labour, have not one-hundredth 
part of the conveniences we enjoy ; and the 
king of a large and fruitful territory there feeds, 


lodges, and is clad worse than a day labourer 
in England" ( Civil Government, bk. ii. g 41.— 
cp. Wealth qf Nations, bk. i. end ofeh. L). In- 
deed, to the labour of appropriation alone is due 
much that is commonly attributed to the bounty 
of nature (see Capital, cp. Looke, Civil Govern* 
ment, bk. iL §§ 40-43). “Labour was the 
first price, the original purchase money that was 
paid for all things " ( Wealth of Nations, bk. L 
ch. v. cp. introd. p. 1). It is, at any rate, 
evident that the aggregate of labour involved 
in tiie production of any commodity includes 
much more than that immediately concerned. 
To form the “strange catalogue " (Locke, Civil 
Government, bk. ii. § 43), a practically infinite 
regress of acts must be taken into account, 
many of which, however, since they enter into 
the final act of production in merely infinitesimal 
quantities, may, in practice, be neglected (cp. 
J. S. Mill, Principles , bk. i. ch. ii. § 1). For 
certain, though not for all purposes, the labour 
indirectly involved may be treated as condensed 
iu the material and immaterial capital immedi- 
ately employed (see Ricardo, Principles , ch. L 
§§ 3, 4 ; — Boh m - 11a work. Capital and Interest, 
trams. Wm. Smart, 1890, pp. 97*102, 297-300; 
and bk. vi., especially p. 375 seq. — Wiener, 
Natural Value , trans. 0. A. Mai loch, 1893, 
bk. v. ch. ix. x.). 

[An exhaustive treatment of such a fundamental 
conception as labour would involve a discussion 
of many of the most vexed questions in econo- 
mic*. See Comfort, Standard of ; Population j 
Property ; Socialism ; Value ; Value, Stan- 
dard of ; Wades ; and authorities cited in text. 

The subject is admirably treated in Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson’s Princijdes of Pol. Keen,, vol. L, 1893, 
bk. i. ch. v.] a. B. C. 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL The employ- 
ment of these two terms as the antitheses of one 
another has for long been a commonplace of 
popular discussion. Disputes between capital 
and labour, the interests of capital, and the 
claims of labour, are topics familiar to every 
student of journalistic and periodical literature. 
Nor is it until the last few years that any 
serious doubt has been thrown in cconomio 
treatises upon the reality and appropriateness 
of the antithesis. The prominence, which lias 
lately been given in those treatises to tbs 
functions of the employer in the production of 
wealth, and to his share in its distribution, 
has tended to substitute a new antithesis, for, 
on the one hand, trade disputes, it is seen, arise 
between employers and employed rather then 
between capitalists as Each and labourers as 
such, and, on the other, if there be an antithesis 
between capital and labour, the employers, as 
such, may claim a place together with the em- 
ployed in the ranks of labour. A group of 
writers, among the more distinguished of whom 
have been Baqebot in our own country, 
and General Walker in tbs United States 
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have shown that the employer is the moving 
and the guiding spirit of modern industry, 
organised, as it is, on the grand scale ; and 
that he may, with the remarkable development 
of the banking and bill-broking system which 
has obtained in England and America, own but 
a fraction of the capital employed in his busi- 
ness. Accordingly capitalists may furnish him 
with capital, and labourers may offer to him 
their labour ; and, if either of these two parties 
has a quarrel with the other, they only fight 
from behind the back of the employer, who has 
to bear the real brunt of the conflict. From 
this jK>int of view, undoubtedly, the disputes, 
which occupy so prominent a place in )*>pular 
discussion, are misnamed disputes between capi- 
tal and labour, and should more pro) wily be 
called disputes between Employers and Em- 
ployed Again, recent writers on eco- 

nomics in England, like Professors Marshall and 
Sidowick, have exhibited a disposition to 
consider the earnings of employers as belonging 
to the same genus as the wages of labourers ; 
and although they may, making allowance for 
the human element involved, consider that both 
are determined by the same general principles 
as those which apply to the remuneration of 
capital, they have unquestionably tended to 
shift the antithesis from the position it has 
occupied in ordinary speech. For, if there be a 
real opposition between capital and labour, then 
the second member ol the antithesis will include, 
on the arrangement of their treatises followed 
by these recent writers, a class which popular 
phraseology would certainly assign to the first. 
This alteration, despite the imjx^rtant develop- 
ments of economic thought with which it is 
connected, and of consequences of no small 
pertinence to the validity of the arguments 
commonly employed in the discussions which 
have centred about the antithesis, has scarcely 
as yet established itself firmly even in scientific 
speech, and for the most {«u*t the phrase Is 
used in its old familiar sense. It is in this 
sense that Mr. G. Howell, describing the history 
of Trade Unions, calls his book, Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour. It is in this sense that 
the lata Mr. W. T. Thornton entitled his well- 
known treatise, The Claims of Labour . And 
it was largely in this sense also that Karl Marx 
gave the designation of Das Kapital to his 
epoch-making Wok ; while it is certainly in this 
sense that many, if not most, of his numerous 
disciples, less acute in their economic analysis 
and less competent in their employment of 
subtle dialectic than their master, bsve been 
led into perverse interpretations of the con- 
stitution of industrial society. No doubt the 
employment of the term in this senes has given 
rise to serious misapprehension which might 
have been corrected by a more scientific analysis. 
But the employment is so stereotyped that Mr. 
Hillock, in a clever book on Labour and the 


Popular Welfare^ is compelled to have recourse 
again and again to the familiar contrast, 
although he discerns clearly enough the fallacies 
it lias occasioned. 

It may be asked whether the antithesis 
between labour and oapital is a reality ; and 
the scientific answer states that it is both real 
and unreal. So far as the production of wealth 
is concerned, employers and employed are co- 
operating partners, and so, indeed, are labour 
and capital. In modern industrial society 
either of the two partners requires the services 
of the other. Nor are they merely necessary 
to one another, but it is their true interest that 
they should both be as efficient as possible. 
The more efficient they are, the larger will be 
the total amount of wealth produced ; and the 
wealth so produced determines the absolute 
size of their shares in its distribution. It Is 
the true interest, therefore, of the employers 
that the employed should earn sufficient wages 
to maintain them in the utmost efficiency of 
body, mind, and character ; and it is the true 
interest of the employed that the earnings of 
the employer should be adequate to induce him 
to put forth his utmost powers in the organisa- 
tion and development of his business. And 
similarly capital, requiring labour to co-operate 
w ah it in the production of wealth, needs as 
efficient labour as possible ; auu labour cannot 
dispense, without suffering for it, with capital 
of adequate quantity and quality. But neither 
efficient labour nor adequate oapital will be 
forthcoming if it be discouraged by the small- 
ness of its reward. So far, therefore, as the 
production of wealth is concerned, the interests 
of the two parties are harmonious, and the 
antithesis is unreal and misleading. But, given 
the production of wealth, the antithesis is 
strictly applicable to the distribution of the 
wealth so produced. Here employers and 
employed, and similarly capital and labour, 
find their interests conflict ; for, the larger the 
share of the one party, the smaller must inevit- 
ably be the share of the other. When the 
older economists maintained that wages could 
not rise save at the expense of profits, just ss 
when they insisted on the inelastic character of 
the wages- fund, they were possessed by the 
conception of a law of diminishing returns 
contracting the area of profitable employment 
of capital, and they did not keep continually 
preseat to their minds the possibility of in- 
creased production. Later inquiry has shown 
that an increase of wages, and also a diminution 
of the hours of the working -day, may be 
accompanied, if it only result in greater effici- 
ency and a larger output, by no decrease— 
sometimes even by an increase — in the profits 
of employers and the earnings of capital. But, 
when once the amount of production Is fixed, th* 
possibilities of contests, bitter and protracted, 
over the distribution become imminent Bo far, 
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then, as the 'production of wealth is concerned, 
the antithesis between labour and capital,— 
whether we interpret the plirase in the familiar 
sense, which would be more scientifically ex- 
pressed as an antithesis between employers 
and employed, or whether we use labour and 
capital in the wider signification of agents in 
the production of wealth (including employers 
under the head of labour) — is certainly unreal ; 
but, so far as the distribution of wealth is 
concerned, it is as pertinent as it is real. 
The scientific observer must here content him- 
self with the sage, if ambiguous, counsel that 
neither party will act well or wisely for its 
permanent interests if it pushes any advantage 
it may happen to possess in the distribution 
of wealth so far as to affect prejudicially its 
production. It will then commit the error, 
celebrated in fable, of " slaying the goose which 
laid the golden eggs." But the application of this 
wise caution to practice is beset with so much 
difficulty that it may serve to restrain excess 
rather than to offer positive guidance. The 
combatants may be usefully reminded of their 
necessary dependence on one another, but they 
will not on that account be disposed to forget 
the inevitable opposition of their interests. 
Labour and capital will continue to be opposed 
in popular parlance ; and the scientific student 
will be compelled to allow that the opposition 
has a basis in reason. The antithesis, therefore, 
whether the terms be used in a narrower or 
wider sense, cannot be said to be unreal. But 
it must be added that it has undoubtedly been 
responsible for no little amount of error. Partly 
this error has arisen from the particular ex- 
pression given to the antithesis, and partly 
from mistaken ideas which have lain beneath 
it Unquestionably the advocates of the claims 
of labour have frequently forgotten to consider 
the effects of the measures they support upon 
the production of wealth, and to remember 
that their constituents are equally interested 
with their opponents in increasing, or at least 
maintaining undiminished, that production. 
The idea of “ making work by abstaining 
from work is as delusive as it is attractive 
and popular, but it ignores the fact that 
production is the only source of distribution. 
Undoubtedly, too, it is possible that a strike 
may drive away a trade from a town, a district, 
or a country, and that the ultimate gain of a 
dispute may never be sufficient to compensate 
for tiie temporary loss. And, again, employers 
hate not been always too ready to recognise the 
serious mischief of underpaid or degraded labour ; 
and the history of the factory laws affords a 
warning, by no means unneeded, that em- 
ployers — as indeed also parents and the nation 
at large — may at times of pressure sacrifice the 
permanent welfare of a country to its apparent 
immediate needs. Such errors as these connect 
themselves with an excessive emphasis laid 


upon the antithesis between labour and capital. 
Others arise from defective analysis, which the 
more scientific expression of the antithesis has 
done something to correct The ardent hopes 
which were formed of the disappearance of 
industrial disputes with the inauguration of a 
system of co * operative production, connect 
themselves with such a faulty analysis. On the 
one hand, the importance of the part played by 
tbe employer, and the difficulty of discovering 
any effective substitute for him in co-oj>erative 
management, have been slurred by the setting 
of capital in antithesis to labour ; for it would 
then seem that it is only the acquisition of 
capital by labourers which is needed to removs 
that antithesis, Ou the other hand, a more 
deeply rooted fallacy lies beneath. For the 
antithesis is not so much between the attrac- 
tions capital and labour as it is between the 
concrete realities capitalists and labourer®. 
The abstractions admit of reconciliation, but 
such reconciliation does not remove difficulties, 
which, so long as the main elements of human 
nature remain unaltered, must arise between 
men and women, capitalists and labourers. It 
i9 the individuals, and not the group® only, 
which are liable to quarrel, and, by setting up 
an antithesis between the groups as such, we 
are only too likely to forget the failings of the 
individuals who compose them. This subtle 
influence, which seems to attach to an abstrac- 
tion, is probably responsible for another fallacy 
which may be noticed. It is a favourite 
practice with writers of a socialistic tendency, 
while laying immense stress on the mischievous 
nature of capital and the capitalistic system, 
and emphasising its inherent hostility to the 
interests of labour, to withdraw at the same 
time its pretended title to a useful place in 
the industrial economy by maintaining its 
original identity with labour. Out of labour 
it has come ; and to labour its wrongful gains 
rightfully belong. If machinery be used in 
the production of wealth, it is in its origin the 
product of labour, and capital as such makes 
no contribution to that production. This 
reasoning, which occupies a prominent position 
on the pages of most socialistic treatises, is 
generally accompanied by a tendency to ignore, 
or to minimise, the functions of the employer ; 
and in this respect it may be attributed to the 
faulty analysis which the altered statement of 
the antithesis between capital and labour has 
served to correct But, as a matter of foot, 
while professing to insist on the antithesis, It 
endeavours in reality to remove its foundation. 
For, if capital be in its source and origin but 
labour, why should tlio two terms be opposed f 
The true answer is that the development of s 
phenomenon may be different from its origin, 
and may work such a change as to make it at 
once unreal and inaccurate to reaclve the 
phenomenon into its primary source. In the 
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modern world what la known aa capital is so 
distinct from what la known os labour that 
to explain the functiona of the one by those 
of the other is to confuse and not to enlighten. 
It is a distortion of language and a misrepre- 
sentation of fact to argue that capital fulfils 
no function of its own in the production of 
wealth because it may ultimately have found 
its source in labour. The question is, what is 
it now, and not what it may have been a 
generation or more ago. The contention of 
the Austrian school of economists represented 
by Bbhm-Bawerk, who regards capital as being 
essentially an exchange of present goods for 
future goods, is rarely more convincing than 
when its dialectic is employed in refuting that 
of Marx. One of the strongest reasons for the 
necessity of organisation to protect the interests 
of labour in the form of trade unions is that 
capital can afford to wait for the future, while 
labour, isolated and unorganised, cannot hold 
out for a reserve price, but must seek employ- 
ment in the present. In this sense, then, there 
is a real antithesis, and it is an antithesis, not 
between employers (as such) and employed, 
but between capital and labour. 

[Besides the books mentioned in the text the 
student may be referred to those under Arbitra- 
tion ; Conciliation, Boards or ; Employers and 
Employed ; Strike ; and Trade Unions. The 
particular passages which should be studied in 
the books mentioned in the text are Walker, 
Wage* Question, cba. i., xiii., xiv. f and xv.— 
Bageliot, Economic Studies, pp. 52 and 63. — 
Bidgwick, Principles qf Political Economy, bk. ii. 
cha. L, viii., and ix. — Marshall, Princijdes of 
Economics , bk* iv. cha, vi and xii ; bk. vi. cha. 
i., ii., vi. , vii, and viii.-— Howell. Conflicts qf 
Capital and Labour, ch. h*. — Lohm-Bawerk, The 
Positive Theory of Capital (Smart's translation), 
bk. ii. chs. i. and ii — Capital and Interest (Smart's 
translation), bk. vi — Cp. also Nicholson’s Prin- 
ciples (f Political Economy, bk. i rhs. v. am* vi, 
for definitions of labour and capital] llp. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT. The develop- 
ment of the English labour deportment may be 
briefly traced aa follows. In 1386 the board 
of trade was charged with the duty of supple- 
menting, correcting, and systematising the 
statistics relating to labour, which had hitherto 
been only incidentally furnished in official 
reports, Mr. John Burnett, the general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
was, accordingly, appointed to the newly-created 
post of “labour correspondent," and, with his 
assistance, the commercial department of the 
board of trade proceeded to draw up several 
volumes of wages statistics and to issue annual 
reports on trade unions and strikes. The serv- 
ices of experts also began to be engaged to fur- 
nish tbs board of trade with reports on special 
topics of industrial interest from time to time. 

In 1893 the staff engaged in this work was 
enlarged, quartered in a separate office, and 


placed under the immediate control of a new 
official called the “commissioner for labour," 
and the labour department, thus equipped, 
undertook the task of preparing for monthly 
issue a journal called The Labour Gazette, in 
addition to the annual and other reports above 
mentioned. And, in 1896, an officer of the 
department was appointed to exercise the powers 
given to the board of trade by the Conciliation 
Act of that year. But the department has 
remained subject to the general supervision of 
the controller-general of the commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments of the board of trade, 
and is not represented in parliament by a special 
ministerial chief. Thus, factories, chemical 
works, and mines are inspected by the home 
office ; the care of emigrants, seamen, and rail- 
way servants is entrusted to other dej>artments 
of the board of trade ; the protection of the 
accumulated capital of the working classes de- 
volves on the registry of friendly societies ; the 
superintendence of the action of local authorities 
as regards education, sanitation, and poor relief 
is divided between the education office and the 
local government board ; while the post office, 
the war office, and the admiralty, and several 
other departments are large employers of labour. 
All these functions are discharged quite inde- 
pendently of the labour department of the 
board of trade. 

Nor does that department, in its turn, mono- 
polise the duty of preparing labour statistics, — 
a duty which is to a very large extent per- 
formed by the above-mentioned administrative 
departments in the course of their ordinary 
reports, while the task of preparing a decennial 
cQiih us of the occupations of the people is as- 
' signed to the general register office. Neverthe- 
i less, the labour department is doing a large 
| amount of very useful statistical work, as illus- 
i trated by the following record of its publications 
during the first eight years of its existence 
(namely) : — 

“Six Annual Reports on Trade Unions" (Pari, 
Papers, c. 6104 of 1887 : c. 5506 of 1888 ; c. 5808 
of 1889 ; c. 6476 of 1890 ; c. 6990 of 1893-94, 
and c. 7436 of 1894). — “Five Annual Reports 
on Strikes and Lockouts" (Pari, Papers , c, 
5809 of 1889 ; c. 6176 of 1890 ; c. 6476 of 
1890-91 ; c. 6890 of 1893-94, and 7403 of 1894). 
—“Returns of Wages Published between 1830 
and 1886" (Pari. Papers , c. 6172 of 1887).— 
“ Return of Wages Paid in the Principal Textile 
Trades" (Pari. Papers, c. 6807 of 1889).— “Re- 
turn of Wages Paid in the Mdnor Textile Trades ” 
( Pari Papers , c. 6161 of 1890).— “Return of 
Wages Paid in Mines and Quarries ” (Pari. Papers, 
c. 6455 of 1890-91 ).— M Return of Wages Paid to 
the Police and to Persona Employed on Roads and 
at Gas and Water Works ’* (Pari. Papers, c. 6716 
of 1892).— 41 Report on Wages of Manusl Labour " 
(Part, Papers , c. 6889 of 1898- 9 i).— 44 Report on 
Sweating In the East End of London" (Part, 
Papers, a. 881 of 1887).— 44 Report on Ratio ol 
Wages In Belgium " (Part. Papers, c. 6269 of 1888), 
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— “ Report on Sweating in Leeds ” {Pari. Paper*, 
c. 5518 of 1838). — 44 Report on the Condition of 
Nail Makers and Small Chain Makers ” (Haase qf 
Commons Petpers, 885 of 1888). — “Returns of 
Expenditure by Working Men” ( Pari Papers , 
c. 5861 of 1889). — “Report on Profit-Sharing ” 
{Part. Papers, c, 6267 of 1890* 91). —“Report on 
Wages and the Cost of Production ” ( Pari. Papers , 
c, 6535 of 1890-91). — “Two Reports on Alien 
Immigration from Europe to the United States of 
America” (Pari. Papers, c. 7113 of 1893-94).— 
“ Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with 
the Unemployed” (Pari. Papers, c. 7182 of 1893- 
94). — “Two Reports on the Volume and Effects of 
Recent Immigration from Eastern Europe into the 
United Kingdom ” (Pari. Papers, c. 7406 of 1894\ 
— 44 Report on Profit-Sharing ”( Pari. Papers, c. 7 45 8 
of 1894). — “Report on the Fishing Apprentice- 
ship System ” (Pari. Papers, c. 7576 of 1894) ; and 
the Labour Gazette, London. — “ Public Labour Ex- 
changes in Germany,” Peon . Journal, Mar. 1908. 

There are similar departments in the Dominion 
of Canada, the United States, Germany, and 
France. The United States and France publish 
a Bulletin du Travail monthly like our Labour 
Gazette (see Bureau of Labour, and Bureau of 
Labour in the United State-). t. q. s. 

LABOUR EXCHANGE. 

I. The Proposal, p, 520 ; II. The Scheme, p. 520 ; 1 1 1. 

Labour Exchange Notes, p. 521 ; IV. The Principles 

on which Labour Notes were based, p. 522. 

This term is sometimes used loosely as the 
equivalent of labour registry (see also Bourse 
du Travail). Accurately and historically it 
applies to a class of institutions which found 
much theoretical favour amongst early co- 
operators and the associates of Robert Owen’s 
propaganda. Numerous labour exchanges, 
marts, and banks flourished in England in 1832, 
1833, and 1834 for the direct exchange of the 
products of labour according to the amount of 
labour expended in making them, without the 
intervention of money or the expenses of the 
ordinary machinery of distribution. Their 
fundamental principle was the doctrine that 
labour is the source of all wealth, and lalxmr- 
the true measure of value : the operation of 
this principle was considered to be interfered 
with and distorted by the intervention of money, 
a monopolised and limited commodity, as a 
medium and essential of exchange. The ex- 
changes met a i»opular requirement, and, had 
the constant efforts of the more clear headed 
among their directors been successful in main- 
taining a strict commercial system of valuation, 
might have been long-lived. But the labour- 
value theory, and the conventional rating of all 
labour at sixpence an hour for purposes of valua- 
tion in exchange, or for labour notes, defeated 
these efforts. The valuation of the price of 
materials was also a constant difficulty. Sharp 
tradesmen took labour-notes in their shops, and 
picked out the goods in the exchanges that were 
saleable at a profit on their “labour value.” 
This process aeoeleratod the accumulation of 


stocks so that no one cared to take at the pries 
of sixpence per hour for the time of their makers; 
the 44 labour-note ” became depreciated pari 
passu with this depreciation of the seourity on 
which it rested ; its depreciation enabled traders 
who took it to skim the deposits still closer, 
until the goods in stock, and the labour-note, 
had fallen to a commercial value below that 
which the workman of average skill could earn 
in the ordinary labour market in the time repre- 
sented by their price, and the exchanges one by 
one collapsed, after furnishing a very interesting 
illustration to the history of theories of value. 

[ The Crisis, 1832-84. — Ilolyoske, History ojf 
Co - operation. — Noyes, American Socialisms; 
Gazette of Labour Exchanges, 1833-34. — B. Jones, 
Co-operative Production (1894), ch. vili. — Lobovs 
Exchanges. — The Birmingham Labour Exchange 
Gazette. —Gazette qf the Exchange Bazaars.] 

s. o. 

The history of this movement may be best 
! brought under four heads : I. The Proposal . 
II. The Scheme . III. Labour Exchange Notes. 

1 V. The Ihrinciples on which Labour Exchatu/es 
were based. 

I. The Proposal . In 1820 R. Owen wrots 
that there were three stages in the history of 
exchange: (1) barter, which admitted “ the only 
equitable principle of exchange,” which was to 
exchange “the supposed value of labour in one 
article against the amount of labour contained in 
any other article ” (“ Report to County of Lanark,” 
Autobiography, U. 278). As wealth increased, 
barter became impossible, and (2) artificial ex- 
change, or exchange through some medium with s 
value of its own, introduced the commercial stage, 
which forgot 44 the natural standard of labour.” 
But the increase of wealth was superseding the 
use of tbe gold and silver standard, and hod 
partly done so during the suspension of cash pay- 
ments between 1797 snd 1819 (ib. p. 268). 

(3) Tbe third stage l>egan when exchange would 
be 44 equitable " as in the first stage, and by means 
of a medium, as in the second stage. The new 
medium, in order to reflect without deflecting the 
“natural standard of value,” should not possess 
a value of its own. What was it to be t England 
had solved the question in 1797 by making the new 
medium bank notes. The new medium was to be 
paper. This plan only differed from its realisation 
in suggesting a day-unit for an hour-unit In 
1823 he recommended “notes representing any 
number of “days' labour or part of a day's 
labour ” (Reports of Meetings in Hublin, p. 127). 
“Equitable labour exchange” applies therefore 
to barter as well as to exchange by labour notes. 

II. The Scheme. The First Scheme (1827-80) 
is often attributed to Josiah Warren, who after 
assisting in tbe disastrous communistic experiment 
of Owbn at New Harmony (1825-27 ; for Owen's 
plan, see below) became an individualist No 
account is obtainable of Warren's first experiment 
(c. 1828) at Cincinnati. Warren's New Harmony 
experi lent (1842) U thus described by Macdonald : 
the purchaser paid in cask wholesale prices [due 5 
per cent for general expenses anil added a promise 
to labour for, say, the hour during which the 
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storekeeper attended to him ; he then valued his 
promise in kind (or in cash!) and redeemed it 
accordingly (Noyes, pp, 96, 97). We do not read 
of the storekeejier buying with labour-notes but 
with cash, and in 1852 Warren said it was his rule 
that what was bought with cash must be sold for 
cash {Equitable Commerce by Josiah Warren, pp. 
86, 91, 92, 109, etc,). The labour-notes were 
merely a medium for paying store servants for 
their trouble in kind. The only interest of the 
scheme is that it was a co-operative store, Warren 
had ulterior views no doubt, but these were to be 
carried out by corn-notes {see below). 

In England, at that date 44 co-operative society " 
meant a club whose members subscribed la a week 
or so to a “community fund/' or a fund for start- 
ing an Owetiite 44 village” in which producers 
should produce all that they warned, and so turn 
oommuuists ; 41 trading associations'* meani co- 
operative stores in the modem sense based on 
this community fund; and “union exchange” 
meant co-operative stores bought from co-operative 
producers. In August 1827 Dr. King grafted on 
“The London Co-operative Society” at 86 Red 
Lion .Square, a “union exchange" {Co-operative 
Magazine, ii. 421), which Lovett called “The 
First London Co-operative Trading Association.” 
During September, Owen, then on a flying visit to 
England, saw Dr. Kin# and induced him to divide 
the community fund amongst the members each 
month. In announcing this change ( 1 «t December 
1827), Dr. King wr«*te of his scheme as a scheme 
for 14 exchanging labour," which meant buying and 
selling at co*t price, and as leading to everything 
Owen ever contemplated (tft. ii. 548). It is hard 
to see how the Oweuite ideal of economical self- 
sufficiency could be obtained by a group of towns- 
men if they gave up the plan of a permanent com- 
munity fund. But there was one other possible 
method, alliance with other group* of co-operative 
producers. This method wu* probably present to 
Dr. King's mind. Again on 1st October 1827 the 
Brighton co operators, whose prophet was Dr. King, 
proposed a similar exchange union with labour- 
notes or 44 notes for the value of so much labour 
as is brought in ” (16. p. 511). 

The example of London and Brighton spread 
through the kingdom, and we come to the second 
scheme (1829-84), whose differentia is the alliance* 
of co-ojmrative societies, in the modem sense, 
through labour-notes. On 18th January 1880, 
44 The British Association for promoting Co-opera- 
tive Knowledge ” officially proclaimed the federal 
idea (London, Co-operative Magazine, p. 28), the 
idea of forming what the Quarterly Review of 
November 1829 (p. 878) called 44 a bazaar of co- 
operative ahopa.” Owen, who had permanently 
returned to England In the previous August, in- 
spired, but did not head the new departure. On 
28th April 1882, the Crisis advertised an 44 exchange 
bazaar* in New Road, Marylebone, then the head- 
quarters of the British Association, 44 on an equit- 
able time valuation,** under the signatures of Dr. 
King and Maopherson. According to Lovett ( U j/K 
p. 47), this meant labour- notes. 1 Owen, his hand 
being thus forced by his disciples, then published 


m 


his full scheme ( Crisis , 16th June 1882), with 
draft labour-notes (ib. 30th June), and rules {ib, 
30th June and 8th September). Owen’s 44 Institu- 
tion ” — as the headquarters of his 44 Association of 
the Industrious Classes, founded 1831,” were called 
— was at Bromley's Bazaar, Gray's Inn Road. It 
had been a club for ventilating unpopular religious 
views, but was now quickly adapted to its new 
purpose. Deposits began 3rd September ; ex- 
changes, 17th September, and a branch office was 
opened 8th December in Blackfriars. The maxi- 
mum deposits in the Bromley Bazaar reached 
38,772 hours in one week, and after a month the 
branch office recorded 32,759 hours' deposits, 
16,621 hours’ exchanges {Crisis, ii. 7) ; (Holyoake 
writes £ for hours). The “institution ” merged in 
the Blackfriars branch from January to May 1883, 
when it migrated to 14 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, whence it formed a Birmingham branch 
| which opened on 29th July and 12th August 1833 
| for deposits and exchanges respectively. This 
| 4 ‘ institution ” was by far the most important 
federal centre of the new movement, but while it 
invited non-members as well as members to deal 
with it, co-operative societies usually kept their 
organisations distinct from it Owen undertook 
to absorb into it every trade, benefit, and co-opera- 
tive society in the kingdom ( Crisis , 14th April 
1883), but a year later it abandoned industrial 
federalism ( Crisis , 7th June 1884). In spite of this 
aiiandonment co-operative societies had iteen swept 
into the stream mainly by Owen. Pare (Owen s 
son-in-law) and Dr. King turned their clnh% 
“trading associations," and 44 union exchanges" 
into 4 4 equitable exchanges," federated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and in a 
year or two were newly all engulphed (Booth 
says 41 all but four," Robert Own, p. 154, but see 
Working Men Co-operators by Acland and Jones, 
p 

IIL Labour Exchange Notes. “This little and 
apparently insignificant instrument would biing 
prosperity to all,** — so said Owen of the first pf 
the notes represented here (Grists, 2nd October 
1832), which bears date fifteen days after the 
Bromley bazaar stores were opened for Exchange. 
The example published in Lloyd Jones's Lift of 
Chren, 2nd ed., 1895, p. 240, is marked “Birming- 
ham Branch,” has no reference to an eight hours' 
day (as the one given here has), but has the same 
pattern. “The sun of truth ” recalls the titles of 
two Oweuite newspapers, the daily and weekly 
True Sun. The beehive commemorates one of 
Owen's favourite fables [Crisis, ii 40). The 
scales of justice adorn, also, J. Warren's corn- 
note of 1852. The note is in form a bill of 
exchange, and in substance a deposit - receipt, 
and therefore, unlike the l.O.U.’s devised by 
Warren, precluded credit. It was transferable 
in name and fact, but not in law. The second 
and third of these notes were obviously issued by 
the “London Co-operative Trading Association,” 
and the word “central** indicates that they too 
were federating. There is no trace ol notes actually 
issued by this or any other oo-operative society 
before April 1832. E. Nash, the secretary of 
Owen*s central association, whose name appears 
on the first note, often warned people against 


i The eowmtsaioti charged was percent* to Id. la Is, 
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notes issued by non -affiliated societies which 
worked on slightly different lines (Crisis l 
148) 5 perhaps this society was referred to. On 
14th April 1838, “extensive premises in Bed Lion 
Square, lately the Labour Exchange and Institu- 
tion for the Working Classes,’* were advertised for 
sale ; these premises were apparently referred to. 
The third note marks the point where the labour- 
standard degenerates into or emerges from the 
money standard. Owen’s first draft-note (Crisis, 
20th June 1832) also stilted that “the price of 
labour is fid. an hour ” ; but the rules explain 
that this superscription only meant that materials 
were valued thns ; Warren’s notes, which he sug- 
gested for general use, were as follows : — 


Warren’s circulating medium, which he forbade 
to circulate, in effect substituted corn for labour, 
just as this third note substitutes corn or labour 
as the standard of value. This note is practically 
a bill of exchange ; only a technicality of English 
law prevents it being regarded as such. 

[Noyes, American Socialisms . — Benjamin Jones, 
Co-operative Production (1894), ch. viii. Labour 
Exchanges. For corn notes, see House of Commons’ 
discussion, 11th and 12th June, 1822, and passages 
from Adam Smith and Locke cited by Western in 
support, and criticised by Ricardo.] J. D. R. 

IV. The Principles on whic/t they were based. 
As the Assignats (g.v.) were a paper currency 
based upon land, so Robert Owes proposed in 
1820, and his societies tried to carry out in 1832, 
a currency based upon labour. His labour notes 
were warrants issued on the strength of an hour’s 
labour, and entitling the holder to goods from the 
store of the issuing exchange “to the value of one 
hour.” Articles were to be exchanged at cost price, 
cost being assumed to be simply the labour spent 
on them. For the sake of bridging over the 
transition from the old currency to the new, 
labour was valued at fid. an hour. Thus at the 
labour bank in the Gothic Hall, Marylcbone, those 
who deposited goods at the stores were paid in 
labour-notes according to the value of the goods as 
so estimated. 

For several months there was every sign of 
success, and some hundreds of London tradesmen 
agreed to take the notes in payment from their 
customers. The prosperity of the co-operative 
exchanges caused the rise of spurious rival in- 
stitutions which soon forfeited the public con- 
fidence, and in the course of the year brought 
themselves and their models to a common ruin. 

In any case no permanent prosperity could 
have been expected. Beginning with the error of 
treating all value as a matter of cost and all 
cost aa labour, the promoters of the scheme were, 
besides, not equal to the task of distinguishing 
between the hour's labour of the skilled and 
industrious and the hour’s labour of the unskilled 


or the idle. To discriminate accurately by having 
regard to length of training and to the ease or 
difficulty of the labour attested by the note would 
have complicated a scheme of which the most 
vaunted merit was its simplicity. Owen himself, 
too, was conscious that, especially at first, the ways 
and even the language of ordinary business must 
be preserved. But his followers, with few excep- 
tions, were without discretion, and imposition was 
easy. Men brought goods that were unsaleable in 
the ordinary market, turned them into labour- 
notes, and with these notes drew useful ami sale- 
able articles from the stores. If careful valuation 
had been made for them by a common pawn- 
broker, the exchange societies might, at a small 
expense of dignity, have pur- 
chased a longer lease of life. 

The idea of a labour note was 
in Owen’s mind aa early as 
1820. In the Report to the 
County of Lanark, 1820 (Life* 
vol. ii. 267 seq. t he says that 
“ the natural standard of value 
is in principle human labour,” 
“ the average of human labour or power may l* 
ascertained ; and, as it forms the essence of all 
wealth, its value in every article of produce may 
also be ascertained, and its exchangeable value with 
all other values fixed accordingly, the whole to be 
permanent for a given period. Human labour 
would thus acquire its natural or intrinsic value ” 
(see Vali’k, Mkasuhk ok). 

Owen continues (ib. p. 278), “To make labour 
the standard of value it is necessary to ascertain 
the amount of it in all articles to be bought and 
sold. This is in fact already accomplished, ami 
is denoted by what in commerce is technically 
termed the ‘prime cost,* or the net value of the 
whole labour contained in any article of value the 
material contained in or consumed by the manu- 
facture of the article forming a part of the whole 
labour,” “ The genuine principle of barter was to 
exchange the supposed prime cost of, or value of 
labour in, one article against the prime cost of, 
or amount of labour in, one article, against the 
prime cost of, or amount of labour contained in 
any other article. This is the only equitable 
principle of exchange,” and it may be secured 
without sacrifice of modem improvements (p. 279), 
“ by permitting the exchange to be made through 
a convenient medium to represent this value.” 
He goes on (p. 304) : “A paper representative of 
the value of labour manufactured on the principle 
of the new notes of the Bauk of England will 
serve for every purpose of their [the association’s] 
domestic commerce or exchanges and will be issued 
only for intrinsic value received and in store.” 

It must be said that these notes cannot fairly he 
compared with ordinary bank notes ; they were 
not issued for profit or on a calculation of prob- 
able demands for payment, but simply to effect 
the exchange of two supposed equivalents both 
actually existing at the time of exchange. Over- 
issue was impossible, for the goods might be said 
to go with the notes, as with bUls of lading. 
In theory they were always convertible. If 
depreciation occurred, it was because of the 
spread of disbelief In the possibility of eanying 


Cost the Limit of Price, j Sewn Hours | Sot transferable j 7-1S pounds. 


(Figure of Justice) 
Justice 


Due to Jacob Smith 

SEVEN HOURS’ LABOR 
In House Rent 

or SEVEN -TWELVE POUNDS of CORN. 
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out tho conditions of the scheme, not from the 
nature of the case owing to an issue beyond the 
needs of the public. 

[A. Held, Sociale Geschichte England* (1881), 
ft. 866*872. — Anton Meager, Itecht auf den vollen 
Arbeitsertrag, 2nd ed. 1891, pp. 69, 04, cp. also 
pp. 89, 90, for the ArbeitsgeUl of Rodbertus, and 
passim for parallels from later socialistic writers, 
with whom the idea became very popular.— 
The idea occurs in W. Herbert’s pamphlet on 
Harmony, 1 825, p. 82 ; and W. Thompson’s Dis- 
tribution of \Vealth t 1824, p. 524. — G. J. Holy* 
oake, History of Co-operation (1875), voL L cb. 


vlii. — Benjamin Jones, Co-operative Production 
(1894), ch. vlii. (the best short account). 

Among the original authorities are the Crisis 
(organ of the co-operative societies), the Life of 
Lovett the chartist, and the Place Collection in 
the British Museum.] J. B. 

Other “ labour notes ” besides these, appear to 
have existed. The following is a description of a 
proof of one which is preserved in a collection 
made by Francis Pxace. in four volumes of his, 
Owen’s, and similar authors’ writings ranging from 
1817 to 1882 on Labour Questions and Political 
Economy. 


Removed from the Gothic Hall to 
No. 17 Hertford Street, Tottenham Court Road. 


INDEPENDENT 


EXCHANGE 


Here is a view 
of a Gothic Hall 
4 stories high 
with 7 windows 
in front (copper plate) 


The true staud&rd 
of Value, is Labour 



Deliver to the Be arer, Goods 
to the Value of hours labour 



( 


blank 
not signed 


) 


BAZAAR 


The Equitable 
reward of Labour 
is Equal Labour 



\ Managers 


At foot of the example from which this descrip* J 
tion is taken, is written, it is believed in Place's 
own handwriting — discontinued. j 

The “Gothic Hall” referred to, or rather de- j 
picted on the labour note described above, was in 
the New Road, Marylebone. It is described in an 1 
octavo page, broadside, in one of the four volumes i 
collected bv Place. The broadside says “ labour 
Exchange was begotten in the years 1827 and 
1828,* but was not born until tin month of April 
1882, when it came into existence in the New j 
Road, Marylebone, where it continued for some j 
time to grow and thrive, and promised in due time j 
to become a full grown man. But unfortunately, j 
in the mouth of September of the same year, it j 
was placed at nurse ... in Gray’s Inn Road, < 
.. . Alter undergoing about four months* ignorant, j 
experimental torture, it died, much lamented by 
ail its real friends ...” (Broadside is signed W, 
K., Charlotte Btreet, Portland Place, June 1835). 

LABOUR IN PRISONS. See Prison 
Labour. 

LABOUR IN RELATION TO THE LAW. 
Under this heading it is proposed to sketch 
tho general nature of the legal relations sub- 
sisting between wage -paid manual labourers 
and their employers. 

Formerly, the law would not permit a work- 
man t> practise a skilled trade unless ho had 
served a regular apprenticeship ; and, in some 

t First published and recommended in No. 1 and U 
of the Union Kxthangt Gatetto, and afterwards continued 
through the columns of the Wttkly Frm Press news- 
paper. 


industries, the ancient system of master, 
journeyman, and apprentice still survives. 
But, since the final repeal of the Statute of 
Apprenticeship (5 Eliz. c. 4) in 1814, it has been 
deprived of its legal sanction, and, in the larger 
industries, is rapidly becoming obsolete (see 
Apprenticeship ; Apprenticeship, Statute 
of). 

At- the present day, the nature of the legal 
relations between employer and workman, de- 
pending, as it does, so largely on the terms of 
the contract of service, varies very consider- 
ably. In the average case, however, the work- 
men employed in the larger and better paid 
industries are engaged for about a fortnight, 
although the contract is understood to be 
renewed at the end of that time, unless one or 
other of the parties shall have given a stipulated 
length of notice to terminate it. Every such 
contract is enforceable at law, so as to render 
liablo to damages the employer ceasing to em- 
ploy, or the workman ceasing to work without 
giving the stipulated notice, but not so as to 
enable any court to compel specific perform- 
ance, or grant an injunction against a contem- 
plated breach of the agreement A workman 
leaving his employment voluntarily and with- 
out notice, cannot recover wages ibr the uncom- 
pleted period of service in the course of which he 
leaves. When summarily dismissed for no fault 
of his own, he oan reoover the full wages that 
would have become payable if he had received 
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the proper notice ; but, if he ha* been guilty of 
misconduct, he can only recover the wages, of 
which, at the date of hi* dismissal, payment is 
actually due. The type* of misconduct that 
will justify the summary dismissal of a work* 
man are : (a) dishonesty ; ( b ) disobedience to 
lawful and reasonable orders ; (<?) habitual 
neglect in the discharge of ordinary duties ; 
(rf) drunkenness, or gross immoral conduct ; 
aud (e) incompetence ; but, if a workman be 
ordored to do anything outside the sphere of 
the particular duties which he has expressly or 
by implication undertaken to discharge, he is 
not guilty of “ disobedience to a reasonable 
order” in refusing to comply. 

An employer can recover damages from any 
person who has succeeded in persuading his 
workmen to break their contracts with him, or 
in keeping them away from their work by 
force. He also has a right of action against 
any person who has employed his workmen 
after receiving notice of their previous engage- 
ment to work for him. He can recover from 
the workmen themselves the wages which their 
breach of contract has enabled them to earn 
elsewhere, and can even claim from the person 
who has wrongfully employed but not paid 
them, a sum equivalent to the value of their 
services. Finally, he can recover damages from 
any person who, by using or threatening to use 
violence, has deterred workmen from entering 
upon or renewing contracts to work for him, 
while any agreement that he may have made 
not to employ a particular workman or class of 
workmen is “in restraint of trade," and not 
enforceable against him. 

Conversely, a workman can recover damages 
from any person who ha* succeeded in persuad- 
ing his employer to break his contract with 
him, and he can even sue any jerson who, by 
threatening or using violence, has deterred him 
from entering upon or renewing a contract of 
service. Indeed, whatever may be said of an 
employer’s freedom to choose his workmen may 
also be said of a worknun’g freedom to choose 
his employer. 

The contract between employer and workman 
almost always includes a definite agreement as 
to wages, and from the sum agreed upon no 
deduction that is in contravention of the Truck 
Acts may be made (see Truck Acts). If the 
wages are made payable “ by the piece," the 
employer, being under agreement to pay them 
at specified perio-ls, and not to terminate the 
contract without giving a stipulated length of 
notice, is bound to find employment for the 
workman between the date of the notice and 
the date of the termination of the contract 
An undertaking is implied on the part of 
the workman to conform to the general rules of 
discipline prevailing in the employer’s service, 
and, so far a* relates to the employer's responsi- 
bility for his workmen’s personal safety, there 


Is implied, on his part, an obligation to nm 
due diligence to associate them with competent 
mates and superiors. 

On leaving his employer’s service, a workman 
cannot demand any testimonial of character. 
Testimonials given to him by former employers, 
however, are his property, although any person 
subsequently employing him may impair their 
value by writing an adverse opinion on the 
same paper. These “character-notes" are 
“privileged," and may, therefore, contain de- 
famatory statement* without exposing the 
writer to an action for libel. But proof of 
malice will destroy the privilege, aud, whereas 
wilful falsehood proves the presence of malice, 
truthfklness does not prove its absence. A 
workman writing or uttering a false character 
of himself is guilty of forgery. 

By the following statutes, the legal relation of 
employer and workm&u has been further defined. 

The I*rtfertnUal Payments in Bankruptcy Act 
1888. — By this act, workmen are given priority 
over certain other classes of creditors in respect of 
the wages due to them from a bankrupt employer. 
Similar provisions are contained in the CV>ni)>ames 
Acts 1862 and 1867, in respect of the wages due 
from a company in process of winding up. 

The Wafts Attachment Abolition Act 1870. — 
This act forbids judge* and magistrate* to make 
orders for the attachment of workmen's wages. 

The Truck Acts 1 S3 1 and IS37. — These act* 
compel employers to pay their workmen’s wages 
in coin and in full (see Truck Acre). 

The Payment qf Wages in PuUic Houses 
hibition Act 163d. — This act is, in its object, 
analogous to the Truck Act*. 

The jPmjiiw/eri JLinhirily Act 1880 and The 
Workmen's Compensation Act 1397. - These act* 
ameud the common b»w of negligence as applied 
to the conduct of employers and workmen inter sr, 
by making every employer liable, in certain speci- 
fied classes of cases, for the personal injuries caused 
to his workmen (see F.m plovers' Liability Act). 

The PacL>ry Act 1901. — The primary object 
of this act is to regulate the conditions of laltour 
in manufacturing establishment* where “pro- 
tected persons" (it, women, young persons, and 
children) are employed ; but some of it* pro- 
vision.* hear directly upon the employment of 
adult male*. Among other statutes regulating the 
employment of protected persona, the Agricultural 
Gangs Act 1867 ; the Children Dangerous Per* 
formances Act 1879 ; the Prevention of Cruelty 
to, and Protection of Children Act 1672 ; and 
the Shop Hours Acts 1892 and 1695, cnay here tie 
uotiml (tee Factory Acts). 

The Tnidt Pnom Ads 1871, and 1876, and ths 
Trade Union (Provident Funds) Act 
These acts have rendered the propttty uf tbs 
associations, formed by employers and workawn 
(or the protection of their respective interest* 
legitimate objects of trusts, notwithstanding that 
their purpose* may be “in restraint of trade”; 
and they hare exempted from Income tat the per* 
tions of a trail* union’s funds that are eeteiait 
for provident benefits But they hat* net glee* ; 
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trade union* the legal status of corporation*, 
although they are able to sue and be sued in the 
courts (see Trade Unions). 

The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
1870. — This act regulates the conduct of strikes. 
It provides that no combination to do any act in 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall be indictable 
as a conspiracy, unless tlje contemplated act would 
be criminal if done by one individual ; but it 
renders liable to line or imprisonment any person 
who, with a view to compelling another person to 
do or abstain from doing any act which the latter 
has a legal right to abstidn from doing or to do, 
ones or threatens to use violence towards him, 
persistently follows him about, hides his tools, or, 
except for the purj»ose of communicating informa- 
tion, besets his residence or place of work (see 
Strikes and Combination Laws). 

The Employers and Workmen Act 1876. — This 
act confers ami enlarges ceitaln jurisdictions 
as to disputes between employers and work- 
men. It enables county courts, and, in some 
cases, courts of summary jurisdiction — (a) to 
Adjust and set off claims, whether for wages, 
damages, or otherwise ; {b) to rescind contract* 
of service ou such terms a* may be just ; and 
(<•) with the plaintiffs consent to accept security 
from the defendant lor the performance of ao 
much of bis contract as is unperformed, in 
lieu of damages. The Conciliation (Masters and 
Workmen) Act 1896, also makes provision 
for settling disputes between both parties. 

In additiou to these statutes, there is a large 
mas* of legislation regulating the conditions of 
employment in particular industries. Of ibis the 
following acts are among the meat important ex- 
amples. The Alkali Works Regulation Acts 1881 
and 1892 ; the Canal Boats Acts 1877 to 1884 ; 
the Coal Mine# Regulation Act 1887, and the 
Coal Mines (f ’heck Weigher) Act 1894; the Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act 1889 ; the Hosiery Manu- 
facture (Wages) Act 1874 ; the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894 ; ‘he Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Acts 1872 and 1875 ; the Metropolitan Public 
Carriages Act 1889 ; the Quarries Act 1894 ; the 
Railway Regulation Act 1898 ; and the While 
IawnI Factories and Bakehouses Act 1888. Tiiadb 
Unions and St hikes, App. 

[See Jevons, The State in relation to Labour . — 
Ramsey, Legal Pandhook for Employers and 
Employed.} T.at 

LABOUR, Mobility ok. By the “ mobility 
sf labour M is meant the degn?e of facility with 
which, in response to any inducement, labourers 
move from one employment or place to another. 
For, the labour being inseparable from the 
labourer, “ the mobility of labour and the 
mobility of the labourer are convertible terms ” 
(Marshall, IHndphs, vol L 6th ed., bk. vi 
oh. iv, $ 8). 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract (cp. Maine, JncktU Law , 
p, 170) has necessarily involved a corresponding 
increase in the mobility of labour. In the old 
Villahe Communities (q,v.\ and even now in 
the stationary civilisations of the East, the 
workers* nosition is. with a few "safety valves ” 


US 


(Bagehot, Economic Studies, p. 85), fixed by the 
rigid rule of Custom (y.v.) (see also Caste; 
Friction in Econ.). under the feudal system 
(we Feudalism), it was scarcely less rigidly 
fixed by “ inherited and forced, rather than free, 
contracts ” (Cunningham, Growth of English In- 
dustry, vol. i. (1890), p. 129, cp. ib. p. 6). But 
in modern western nations there is, to a consider- 
able extent, freedom of movement, — most pro- 
nounced of all in the United States, the country 
which has broken most completely with the 
traditions of the ancient world. Under the 
modern industrial regime, however, so large in 
number, so incalculable in their operation, are 
the variable causes that affect the demand for the 
produce of any given industry or locality, and 
so quick the response of capital to the call of 
higher interest, that there is a continual tend- 
ency to disturb the relation subsisting between 
the supply of and the demand for labour. And, 
since perfect mobility is the attribute only of 
that mythical being, the Economic Man (y.v.), 
labour is, during the process of readjustment, 
in some cases at a scarcity value, while in others 
its remuneration is much below the natural 
level (op. Sidgwick, Principles, 3rd ed., bk. ii 
ch. xi. § 7). 

With reference to movement from employ- 
ment to employment, altogether apart from 
impedimenta to mobility in its every aspect 
arising from legal restrictions and combinations 
of labourers (see Apprenticeship ; Appren- 
ticeship, Statute of; Corporations of Arts 
and Tkau&h; Gilds; Trade Unions), u*e 
tendency under free competition to equality 
in the net advantages of different employments 
**in the same neighbourhood ” insisted on by 
Adam Smith ( IV. of N. } bk. L ch. x., begin- 
ning), is now seen to be subject to greater 
qualification than he was disposed to admit 
(VeSidgwick, lYlnciples, pp. 199-200, 320-820; 
Walker, Wages Question (1886), p. 192 scq.y 
J. S. Mill speaks of the industrial society of his 
day as distinguishable into four grades, between 
which the mobility of labour was practically 
non-existent (Principles, bk. ii ch. xiv, $ 2 ; 
cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles of iW. Boon. 
(1874), pp. 69-78). But the subsequent course 
of social evolution has, as Mill foresaw (foe. cit), 
greatly loosened the bonds of custom and tradi- 
tion (cp. Marshall, Principles , bk. iv. ch. vi 
$ 8). At present the chief obstacles to this 
“ vertical movement ” (Marshall) are, directly or 
indirectly, traceable to the unequal distribution 
of wealth. It is this that keeps the higher 
forms of labour at a “monopoly” (Mill, foe. 
cit), or rather “scarcity” (Sidgwick, loc. cit.) 
value. The lower the grade of labour, the less 
able and the less willing, on the average, are 
parents to “sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
their children” (Marshall, Principles, bk. vi, 
oh. iv. g 2 ; op. bk. iv. oh. vi. §§ 7, 8), and this 
obstacle is onlv diminished, not removed, by 
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the growth of morality and enlightenment, and 
by state-aided education. But in opposing the 
“ horizontal movement ” (Marshall), t.c. from 
one employment to another in the same grade, 
this cause is important only in so far as it tends 
to perpetuate the sway of custom, ignorance, 
and inertia over the poorer classes. The chief 
hindrance to such movement seems rather to be 
this, that all save the lowest forms of labour 
involve on the part of the workman a certain 
amount of technical skill and training, which 
is rendered useless by a change of occupation. 
In this oonnection, however, Prof. Marshall 
notes that the increasing use of complex 
machinery, calling as it does for judgment and 
general intelligence, rather than mere manual 
dexterity, tends, while accompanied by increas- 
ing subdivision of labour, to replace the former 
well-nigh insurmountable barriers between dif- 
erent employments by “ thin lines of division,*' 
which are easily passed on the appearance of 
any considerable and lasting inducement (cp. 
Principles, bk. iv. ch. vi. § 2 ; ch. ix. §§ 3, 4, 
6 ; bk. vi. ch. r. § 3) 

As regards movement between different locali- 
ties, that poverty and ignorance are not the only 
impediments in the way of such migration 
is clear, since “the increased facilities of 
locomotion, and the extended knowledge pos- 
sessed by the working classes as to the conditions 
of life in parts outside their immediate locali- 
ties,” did not, during the latter part of the 19 th 
century, materially increase the “migration 
within the borders of England and Wales" 

( Census (1891) General Report, p. 61). 1 It 
still, then, “appears evidently from experi- 
ence that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the 
most difficult to be transported ” ( Wealth of 
Nations, McCulloch’s ed., p. 34). Historic legal 
restrictions apart (see Settlement, Poor Law), 
we have here to reckon not only with the 
influence of marriage and the existence of 
family life, but also with the labourer’s natural 
attachment to early friends and the scenes of 
childhood, including a feeling of reluctance, 
half unconscious it may be, to forsake the 
vicinity of the green churchyard where his 
forefathers sleep. In opposing the transfer 
of labour from one country to another, the 
combined influence of these motives is A priori 
more powerful ; and there are frequently in this 
case additional drawbacks, such as difference of 
climate, geographical distance, and peculiarities 
of national character in respect of language, 
religion, political institutions, and modes of 


1 The Report (p. 61) state* that the native population 
shows “ stationary habits of a very decided character." 
The percentage of “stationary natives "fie. natives of 
England and Wales enumerated In their native counties) 
was 74*04 in 1671, 76*19 in 1681, 74*88 in 1891, proportions 
practically identical. It is, however, noted that “the 
eotmties that retain the largest proportion of their 
natives are, aa might be expected, those which offer the 
beat chances of remunerative occupation.** 


life (cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles, pt. iii. oh. 
i. § 2). It is this relatively greater immobility 
of labour, as between different nations, that is 
generally held to necessitate a special theory 
of International Trade (q.v.) (see Emigra- 
tion). 

[See also Cliffe Leslie, k'ssays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy (1879), Essays xii. xxiv. — 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i., 5th ed. 
bk. iv. ch. x. § 4, ch. xii. §§ 6-12 ; bk. vi. ch. iii. 
§ 2 (reply to Cliffe Leslie), ch. tv. §§ 2-5, ch. v. 
§§ 1-3, ch. xiii, § 7 ; Appendix G. — Nicholson, 
Effects qf Machinery on Wages (1892), ch. l 
passim, ch. v., also pp. 70, 129- 130. -—Walker, 
Wages Question, chs. x. xi. xviii. Ou legal 
restrictions, gild regulations, etc., see Wealth of 
Nations, bk. i. ch. x. pt. ii. — Brentano, History 
and Development of Gilds and Trade Unions . — 
C. Groff, The Gild Merchant (1890).— Sir O. 
Nicholls, History qf the English Poor Laws (1854). 
On international mobility, see above, vol. i. p. 761* 
col. 1, par. 2. — Ric&rdo, Principles, ed. Conner 
(1891), p. 117. — J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. iii. 
ch. xrii. § 1. — Cliffe Leslie, in Fortnightly Review, 
xxv. p. 942 (June 1879). — Bastablc, Theory of 
International Trade , 1887, ch. i. — Edge worth, in 
Economic Journal, vol iv. p. 35 (March 1894).— 
Census (1891), General Report, pp. 6-6, 83-84, 
126.] a. B. 0. 

LABOUR NOTES. See Labour Exchange ; 
Owen, Robert. 

LABOUR ORGANISATION. See In 
D rsTRY, Organisation of; Trade Unions, 

LABOUR, PRODUCTIVE. See I'nom* 
TivE Labour. 

LABOUR RENT. See Rent, Labour. 

LABOUR, Skilled. The wealth of a nation 
in any given environment depends chiefly on 
“the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
its labour is generally applied" (Wealth of 
Nations , p. 1) ; or, in other words, the greater 
his skill the more successful, ceteris paribus , is 
man in turning the rest of nature, animate or 
inanimate, to the satisfaction of his wants (see 
Efficiency of Labour). But, while there are 
as many kinds and qualities of skill as there 
are varieties of mind, skill of some sort is in- 
separable from even the rudest forms of Labour 
(q.v.) (cp. Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of 
Society, 1893, p. 78). There is thus no clear- 
cut distinction between skilled and unskilled 
labour. The case illustrates well the principle 
of continuity, the difference being in degree 
rather than in kind (cp. Marshall, Principles qf 
Economics, 5th ed. p. 206, and Preface). The 
distinction, moreover, such as it is, must vary 
from age to age and from country to country. 
Thus all English, and still more all American* 
labour is skilled in comparison with that of 
more backward races; and to our mediaeval 
ancestors much of what we now regard as rode 
or unskilled would have seemed skilled labour ; 
just as much of the so-called skilled labour of 
to day, e.g. that of the copying clerk, may be 
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the unskilled of future generations (op. Marshall, 
Principles, p. 200 et seq. ). These, however, are 
familiar difficulties in the way of economic 
classification and definition (cp. Sidgwick, 
IVincipIes of Pol. Econ ., 3rd cd. p. 60), 

What then is implied in the phrase 44 skilled 
labour *’ as ordinarily understood t Clearly 
general intelligence, foresight, energy, and 
honesty are qualities which, depending as they 
do largely on inherited race character, and on 
early environment and training, constitute the 
raw material of all industrial skill whatever — 
a material, too, of very various qualities in 
different races and individuals (cp. F. A. Walker, 
Pol Econ 2nd ed. pp. 51-53). The phrase, 
however, as commonly used, seems to imply, in 
addition to this, the possession of a certain 
amount of technical skill — of ability specialised 
in some particular direction, whether it be of 
the faculties required in business management 
or for the professional work of lawyers, physicians, 
accountants, and such like, or the manual 
dexterity, the quickness of hand and eye, the 
technique of (iarticular industries. Skilled 
labour, then, may be taken as labour differen- 
tiated, by training and experience, to such an 
extent that its transference to other occupations 
would involve, ceteris paribus, an appreciable 
industrial loss, as contradistinguished from the 
general mass of rude or unskilled labour, the 
transference of which from one occupation to 
another would, in this respect, involve no great 
sacrifice of labour power (see Labour, Mobiutv 

his acquired skill of the labourer is by Adam 
Smith included in the “ fixed capital " of the 
society (see Capital). It may, he says, in a 
noteworthy passage, 14 be ^nsidcred in the 
same light as a machine or instrument of trade 
which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, t 
though it costs a certain expense, repays that j 
excuse with a profit ” ( Wealth qf Rations, 

M ‘Culloch’s ed, p. 122). And the analogy is 
striking though incomplete ; the motives which 
determine the supply of material capital do 
influence to a certain extent the supply of that 
personal capital which we term industrial skill. 
But the theory of Exohaxgk (q. v.) does not ex- 
haust the problem of Distribution (q.v.). A 
man's industrial skill, though partly the reward 
of his own effort and sacrifice, is also in great 
part due to the effort and sacrifice of his parents 
on his behalf. He who sows, acta in the full 
consciousness that the harvest, on its material 
side at least* will in all probability be reaped 
by another. And this fact alone — independ- 
ently of the longer duration of the working life 
of man compared with that of a machine, and 
the consequently greater difficulty of forecasting 
future earnings (cp. Marshall, Principles , bk. 
vi. oh. v. gg 1, 2) — suffices to differentiate 
to a certain extent the production of skill from 
that of material capital. For 44 the investment 


of capital in the rearing and early training ol 
the workers of England is limited by the re- 
sources of the parents in the various grades of 
society, by their power of forecasting the future, 
and by their willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of their children ” (ibid. bk. vi ch. 
iv. § 2). 

There is, however, no question that indus- 
trial development is steadily raising the ratio 
of skilled to unskilled labour (cp. Nicholson, 
Principles of Pol. Econ., vol. L 1893, p. 120). 
On the one hand, the growing comfort, morality, 
enlightenment, and forethought of the mass of 
the people, and a keener appreciation on the 
part of governments of the importance of indue- 
trial forces in determining national strength, 
and of the consequent urgent need of education, 
combine to rapidly increase the supply of trained 
abilities (see Marshall, Principles , bk. iv. ch. 
vi.) ; while on the other, the progress of scienoe 
and its practical application to industrial pro- 
cesses, accompanied as it is by the growth of 
a world-wide interdependence of industry, is 
probably associated with an increase no leas 
rapid in the demand for industrial skill (see 
Division of Labour ; Localisation of In- 
dustry). 

Machine production being specially character- 
istic of the present industrial era, the portion 
of this problem which has received most atten- 
tion is the effect of machinery on skill In 
the matter of the introduction of machinery, 
as so often in economic questions, it is necessary 
to carefully distinguish between the immediate 
and the ultimate effects of the change. The 
former, as experience shows, are, from the 
standpoint of the labourer at least, pernicious. 
Machinery, when introduced, depreciates the 
value of the labourer's only capital — his skill ; 
for unskilled labourers, including women and 
children, can by its aid accomplish the task 
which formerly demanded the highly specialised 
skill and judgment of the artisan ; and the 
amount of hardship thus occasioned will be 
greater the more sudden the change and the less 
the mobility of the displaced labour (cp. Nichol- 
son, Effects of Machinery on Wages, 1892, pp. 48* 
44). But this is only the transitional aspect 
of the problem, which remains to be contem- 
plated from the point of view of social statios 
(ibid. pp. 55-56, 83 seq.). Machinery once 
generally adopted — is the result an increase 
in the ratio of skilled to unskilled labour, or is 
the not effoct the reverse of this ! That the in- 
vention, manufacture, management, and repair 
of machinery, and the organisation and other 
functions consequent on the regime of machine 
production, yearly demand higher and higher 
forms of skill, is a truth implied in the uni- 
versal recognition of the growing importance ol 
technical education (see Education). And 
that this highly skilled labour is itself a steadily 
increasing proportion of the whole see mi 
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probable. In favour of this view, see Marshall, 
Principles, bk. iv. oh. ix. §§ 8*6 ; Nicholson, 
Effects of Machinery \ pp. 82-92 ; Giffen, Essays 
in Finance, 2nd series, 1887, Essays, ix. x. xi., 
op. also Census 1891, General Report, p. 57 etc. 
Against it see Hobson, Evolution of Modem 
Capitalist*, 1894, pp. 252 254. So far, there- 
fore, the tendency of machinery would seem to 
be, as Professor Marshall insists, to increase the 
proportion of labour engaged in occupations 
which are at onoe more interesting, more intel- 
lectual, and call into play the higher forms of 
skill (loc. at.), 

A more debatable point is the influence of 
machinery on the skill of the machine tender — 
the ordinary factory hand. On the one side it 
is maintained that machinery, while increasing 
man's power over nature, and narrowing the 
field for muscular exertion and mere manual 
skill, tends at the same time to lessen the 
monotony of labour, and to correspondingly in- 
crease the scope for the operation of the higher 
mental faculties, which, too, the worker is 
better able to develop since his labour is less 
exhausting (cp. Marshall, TVinciples, bk. iv. ch. 
ix.). On the other side it is held that, except 
as regards a few industries such as watchmaking, 
this view is much too optimistic ; that, in 
general, under the system of minute division of 
labour which accompanies the use of complex 
machinery — partly cause and partly conse- 
quence, — the factory hand is not properly 
trained to understand as a whole the operation 
of which his work is but a fraction (see 
Apprenticeship) ; that, in consequence, his 
labour is monotonous and affords no scope for 
mental activity ; that the habit of conforming 
to the automatic movements of the machine 
tends to dwarf the mind ; and that, in so far 
m machinery lessens the need for muscular 
exertion and manual skill, it tends to diminish 
within the factory the differences in skill, re- 
ducing all to one low level (soe Hobson, Evolu- 
tion of Capitalism, ch. ix. §§ 1, 4, 51 That 
there is a stratum of truth in this latter or 
more pessimistic view need not be doubted. 
But it may be noted (!) that it is doubtful how 
far it can be reconciled with the continued 
preference of masters for piecework, or the in- 
creasing differences in the wages of workmen 
(cp. Nicholson, Effects of Machinery , 87-88, 
Hobson, Evolution of Capitalism, 258-259) ; (2) 
that, as its logical outcome, we should expect 
to find machinery cutting wedge -like into 
industrial society — elevating, educating, in- 
tellectualising its few masters, degrading and 
brutalising its many slaves. This, it is true, 
was apparently the experience of Great Britain 
in the earlier part of last century ; but the 
degradation of labour which then ensued was 
not, as experience shows, a necessary concomi- 
tant of machine production, but simply a feature 
»f the industrial chaos which intervened be- 


tween the old system of regulation and the 
new — between the shelving of the Statute 
of Apprenticeship and the gradual substitution 
of factory legislation (see Apprenticeship, 
Statute op ; Fagtort Acts). And, at tbs 
present time, the mental, no less than the 
physical and moral, degradation of labour is 
most pronounced in those occupations in which 
division of labour and the use of machinery are 
least conspicuous (cp. Nicholson, Principles, p, 
120) ; while, as a rule, the least educative parts 
of factory labour are jierformed by those wlc 
have risen to it from even less skilled oooupa 
tions (Marshall, Principles, p. 254). On the 
whole, therefore, it would seem that the effect 
of machinery on the skill of the machine tender 
will depend chiefly on the environment in which 
it works— on the minds with which it comes 
into contact As Professor Nicholson says : 
“Machinery of itself does not tend to develop 
the mind as the sea and the mountains do, but 
still it does not necessarily involve deterioration 
of general mental ability " ( Effects of Machinery, 
80-81). It will educate only those who are 
prepared for it. Under its sway, general ability 
is, as Professor Marshall notes, becoming a 
relatively more important factor of industrial 
skill (Principles, bk. iv. pp. 206 IT., 256, 258, 
261-264, 681-684, 716-722). Hence, that the 
worker may reap whatever benefit may be in 
bis work, a sound general education, including 
a training in elementary science, is the great 
desideratum of the age of machinery. 

But, whatever be the direct influence of 
machinery on the skill of the factory hand, 
there can be no question that the modern in- 
dustrial regime — at once the cause and the oou 
sequence of machinery — with its large towns, 
interdependence of industries, and increasing 
complexity of life, calls for much more skill 
and greater intellectual activity than formerly 
on the part of the average citizen. The very 
! forces, moreover, which are thus lengthening the 
[>eriod of tutelage, are at the same time provid- 
ing the means of support during that period 
(cp. Giffen, Essays in Finance, 2nd series, 1887 
p. 374, etc.) ; and the state prohibition of the 
labour of children (see Children's Labour) is 
thus in accordance with the trend of industrial 
evolution. [See also Children's Act 190$*) 

[Iu addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
•ee l>r. Win. Cunningham. G'rvwth <f English In* 
dustry and Commerce, vol. i. 1890, pp. 818-814 
(on Craft Gilds}.— C. Babbage, Economy gf 
Machinery and Manufactures, 1832.— A, W, 
<’ooke Taylor, The Modem Factory System, 1891, 
—O, Scbulze-Ghvemitz, Dor Grossbelrieh, Ldjtfig, 
1892.— A "Memorandum on the state of the 
skilled-labour Market" appears in the monthly 
issue of the Board of Trade Journal) A. E» CL 

LABOUR STATUTES originated in i» 
attempt to remedy by legislation the clearness 
and scarcity of labour which followed the fWtt 
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pestilence of 1349. The first great statute of 
labourers (28 Ed. III. st. 2) which served as 
the basis of nearly all subsequent legislation, 
ordained that able-bodied labourers of either 
tex “ within the age of threescore years of age 
. . . not exercising any craft of his own 
whereof he may live, nor projxjr land about 
whose tillage he may himself occupy, and not 
serving any other/’ should serve any one who 
needed his services, and this for such wages 
and livery as was accustomed to be given in 
that neighbourhood in the twentieth year of 
the reign. 

The penalty for refusing to work, for depart- 
ing from work without license, or before the 
term agreed upon, or for giving alms to 
“valiant” beggars who refused to labour, was 
imprisonment. The same enactment was also 
applied to the labour and wages of artificers ; 
and sellers of victuals were forbidden under 
heavy penalty to ask more than a reasonable 
price. Owing to the ineffectiveness of this 
statute it was re-enacted in the twenty-fifth 
year (st. 2, c. 1,2) with more precise definition 
as tn agricultural and artisan wages, which 
were still to remain at the standard of the 
;wenticth year, and none for festival days (see 
also 4 Hen. IV. c. 14). Labourers were to 
serve by the year instead of by the day, and 
were not to leave tbeir town if they 'Wild 
obtain work there. The punishment tor in- 
fringement of this statute was a heavy fine, 
the stocks, or imprisonment of forty days for 
the first, and a quarter of a year for the second 
offence, at. the discretion of the justices. The 
fines from the labourers were to go either to 
the party aiming, or if none would sue, they 
were to be in aid of the to vn’s contribution to 
the Fifteenth (see Fifieksths and Tekths). 
labourers fleeing from one county to another 
were to be sent to their county gaol, and this 
ordinance was to be observed in London as well 
as in all the boroughs of the land (see also 31 
Ed. III. L c. 7). 

In the thirty > fourth year the penalty of 
imprisonment was substituted for that of fine 
or ransom, id! alliances of workmen were to 
he unlawful and void ; and all such leaving 
their service for another place were to be out- 
lawed, imprisoned, and bunit in the forehead 
with an iron F in token of falsity. But this 
]*ain of burning was not to be put in execution 
unless by the advice of the justices. 

In the thirty -sixth year the fines of 
artificers and labourers were to be levied to 
tbe use of the Commons. This statute was 
again revived in the forty -second year of 
Edward III., and confirmed in 2 Richard II. 
(1, c. 8) (repealed 5 Kliz. e. 4). By the 
statute 12 Rich. II. c, 8 — For the regulation 
of servant*, labourer*, beggar*, and vagabond* 
(repealed 21 Jac. I, c. 28 j see also general 
words, 3 Elis* c. 4 ), ft was enacted that any 
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such wandering from their place of employment 
without sealed letters or testimonial explaining 
the cause of his going and the time of his 
return, should be put in tbe stocks till he 
could find surety for his return. Severe 
penalties were imposed on the forgers of such 
letters, and on such as received labourers 
wandering without them. By this statute 
artificers not otherwise employed were com- 
pelled to work as husbandmen. This was 
confirmed by the statute of the following year 
(13 Rich. II.), which further ordained that 
the justices in quarter sessions should assess 
the rate of labourers* wages. By 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 14, labourers were not to be hired by the 
week, nor to take hire for holy days nor Evens 
of feasts. Statute 7 Hen. IV. c. 17 confirmed 
that of 25 Ed. III. and 12 Rich. II., concern- 
ing labourers, and further enacted that by 
reason of the continued scarcity of “servants 
of husbandry,” no one who had not rent to the 
value of at least 20s. a year might apprentice 
his or her child to any craft or mystery, but 
only to such labour as the said parent used 
(in part repealed by 8 Hen. VI. 11 ; 12 Hen. 
VII. 1 ; and entirely by the operation of 5 
Eli*. 4, § 2 ). 

But, inasmuch as servants and labourers 
continued to “flee from county to county, to 
the great damage of gentlemen and others to 
whom they serve,” it was decided by the 2 
Hen. V. (st 1, o. 4) that all previous labour 
statute* should be firmly holden and put in 
due execution ; and as all the legislation of 
this period was in the landowner’s interest, it 
in not surprising to learn that in the fourth 
\ mr of the same reign the penalty for excessive 
wages (12 Rich. II. c. 4) was to be impoaed on 
the taker only (expired 6 Geo. L 11). 

In the next reign, however, the justioes 
received power to proceed against masters as 
well as servants, and were again empowered 
to regulate wages and prices (2 Hen. VI. c. 
18). A similar enactment was made in the 
sixth, and confirmed in the eighth year, until 
in the 23rd Hen, VI. c. 12, we get an act for 
fixing servants’ wages, which provided that 
servants of husbandry pressing to engage 
with a new master, must first give warning to 
the old, otherwise the new covenant is void, 
and the said servant compelled to serve his 
first master for a year. In this statute tbe 
wages of every kind of labourer and artificer 
were assigned, whether with or without food 
and clothing. No man was to be excused 
“to serve by the year upon the pain to be 
justified as a vagabond/' 

By tbe 11th Hen. VII. e. 22, wages were 
once more fixed, and in addition the hours of 
work and of meals for labourers were particu- 
larly defined. Notwithstanding the social and 
economic changes that had taken place, wages 
were kept rigidly at their former rate, and 
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the bailiff alone received a rise from his former 
33s. Sd. (28 Hen. YI.) to 26s. 8d. per annum. 
During the summer half year the labourer was 
to work from 6 a.m. till 7 or 8 f.m., with 
half an hour allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for dinner and a mid-day sleep. 
In the winter term he was to work from sun- 
rise to sunset. Deductions were to be made 
from his weekly wages for hours misspent ; 
and a labourer assaulting his overseer could 
be imprisoned at the king’s will. Next year, 
however (12 Hen. VII. c. 8), the first portion 
of this statute, that referring to wages, was re- 
pealed, and this fact, taken in connection with 
the subsequent repeal (4 Hen. VIII. o. 5) of the 
penalties on masters who gave excessive wages, 
might seem to point to a freer competition of 
capitalists for the services of labour, had it not 
been almost immediately followed by the string- 
ent enactments of 6 Hen. VIII. (c. 3) reviving 
in all its rigidity the wage standard of 23 Hen. 
VI. c 12. The London artisans, however, by 
representing the additional charges to which they 
were subject, obtained (7 Hen. VIII.) exemption 
from this statute. From the frequency with 
which these labour statutes were re-enacted and 
proclaimed, we may deduce their practical in- 
efficiency to remedy the economic evil. But the 
evil it3elf was changing. The landowners, de- 
spairing of effectual legislative remedies, set about 
helping themselves. Sheep-rearing was found to 
pay better than corn-growing, and required far 
fewer working hands. The population had in 
the meantime increased, so that gradually it be- 
came not so much the grievance of masters who 
could not obtain labourers as that of labourers 
who were obliged to wander in search of masters. 
A great amount of really pressing poverty, as 
well as of crime and vagabondage, was the result 
of this state of things, and Edward VI. ’s first 
parliament found it necessary to deal with the 
matter. This statute (1 Ed. VI. c. 3), for the 
punishment of vagabonds and the relief of poor 
and impotent persons, may be called our first 
poor-law. It was of a terribly harsh and 
repressive nature. Infant beggars might be 
taken as apprentices or servants — the males till 
twenty-four, the females till twenty years of 
age — and those running away from such service 
were to become slaves 1 for their remaining years 
of service, and might be punished with chains 
or otherwise. Masters might let or sell the 
services of such a slave or child. Slaves or 
slave children wounding or conspiring against 
their masters were to become slaves for life . 
Vagabonds were to be branded with the letter 
V and sent to their native parish. They might 
be worked on the road in gangs, with rings of 
iron round their necks, and could be sold by 
the city or borough which owned them. Ira- 

1 Servi, tnuis. Acme in Record Comm. ©d. Statutes of 
the Realm, The wort might be rendered Bondmen, re t 
the Send had all the badge# of actual slavery. 


potent beggars, however, were to be provided 
for by their native parish. It seems, however, 
to have proved impossible to exeoute this 
barbarous statute, and in the 3rd and 4th 
Ed. VI. it was repealed, and the 22 Hen. VIII. 
was revived in its stead. In addition to this 
a more careful provision was made for the poor 
and impotent. The mayors of towns were to 
remove the sick and poor to their proper 
parishes, and the aged poor able to work were 
to be employed. Lepers and bedridden persons 
were allowed to beg by their proctors. Pauper 
children above five years of age might still be 
taken into service without consent of their 
parents, but there is no mention of chains or 
slavery. And, further, there is a protective 
clause by which the justices might discharge 
such children from the service of a bad master. 

Elizabeth began her reign by a sanguine Act 
touching dii'crs orders for artificers, labourers, 
servants of husbandry, and apprentices. This, 
after lamenting the inefficiency of the existing 
laws as to wages and hiring, which could not 
“conveniently, without the great greofe and 
burden of the poor labourer and hired man, 
be put in execution,” repealed them so far as 
re la tod to hiring and wages. The statute then 
goes on to decree concerning compilable service 
in husbandry, concerning the testimonial to be 
carried by wandering servants, the regulation 
of hours of labour, the annual assessment of 
wages by the justices of the peace “according 
to the plentie or scarcitie of the time,” the 
penalties for giving or receiving higher wages 
than those so fixed, and so on, very much — 
for all its claims to originality — on the lines 
of former legislation. The last portion of it 
dealt exclusively with the regulations for the 
taking of apprentices, who were to be bound 
for a term of not less than seven years, and 
none might follow any trade or mystery to 
which he had not been bound apprentice for 
the legal term (t ride infra 17 Geo. III. c, 33, 
and repealed 35 Geo. III. c. 124). But the 
comparative leniency of this pauper legislation 
proving ineffective to check the prevailing |>est 
of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars who 
swarmed all over the country, recourse was, 
in the fourteenth year, once more had to the 
extremest rigour. The former statutes (22 
Hen. VIII., 8 A 4 Ed. VI., and 5 Elix.) 
were repealed. Persons above the age of four- 
teen taken begging were to be imprisoned ; 
beggars convicted of “ vagabondage ” were to 
be “grievously whipped,” and burnt through 
the right ear, unless some honest person of 
the value of £5 would take him into his or 
her service for a year ; and the beggar quit- 
ting such service was to be whipped as stave. 
Beggars offending a second time were to ta 
deemed felons, and a third time, as felons 
without benefit of clergy. Hereupon follows 
s strict and detailed list of each as were to 
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be deemed vagabonds, among which were 
students of Oxford and Cambridge begging 
without license, and play-actors who had no 
acknowledged patrons. Provision was to be 
made for the poor and impotent, and their 
parishes taxed for their maintenance. 

The 39th Elis, explained and revived this 
statute ; and it was reinforced by 1 Jas. I., 
and heavy penalties were imposed upon those 
who gave less than the appointed wages. 

In the 14th Charles 11. c. 12, elaborate 
provisions were laid down for the organisation 
of the parish workhouses, and for the apprehen- 
sion of sturdy beggars and vagabonds, who 
were to be compelled to work in houses of 
correction. Nothing, however, was hereiu 
attempted as to the assessment of wages or 
in respect of amelioration of the labourer’s 
condition, although from this time onwards we 
meet with no more labour statutes of the harsh 
medieval tyi>e. The legislature is either con- 
tent, as in the present instance, to continue 
and pass on the work of former governments, 
or simply to repeal what was becoming in- 
convenient and obsolete. 

This statute of 14 Chas. II. was renewed 
at various periods by 1 Jas. II. c. 17 ; 8 Will, 
k Mary, o. 11 ; 4 Will, k Mary, c. 24 ; 11 WilL 
III., c. 13 ; 6 Anne, o. 34 ; and, finally, made 
perpetual by 12 Anne, c. 18. A timidity no 
doubt engendered by centuries of repressive 
legislation restrained the labourer from seeking 
work far afield. To remedy this was passed, 
in 8 k 9 Will. III., an act for supplying some 
defects in the laws for the relief of the poor of 
this kingdom. This — reoognising that many 
labourers became chargeable to their parish 
"merely for want of work,” "who would, in 
any other place where sufficient employment 
is to be had, maintain themselves and families, " 
and who, by reason of the difficulty of leaving 
their own parish, do not dare to settle else- 
where, "though their labour is wanted in many 
other places where the increase of manufactures 
would employ more hands " — enacted that 
labourers might change their parish, carrying 
with them a certificate from the place they 
left, and to which they were liable to be again 
removed in the event of their becoming charge- 
able. 

An act, in the 22nd year of George II., 
providing for the more effectual preventing of 
frauds and abuses by persons employed in 
various manufactories, and for preventing 
combinations of workmen, and so, apparently, 
largely in the interest of the masters, yet also 
provided "for the better payment of their 
wages/' The necessities of the improved 
industries also contributed to the slow 
emancipation of labour, for in 17 Geo. III. c. 
88, we get an ad to allow master dyers within 
the counties of Middles e x, Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, to employ journeymen in their trade who 


have not served apprentice thereto This was in 
contravention of 5 Eliz., which prohibited ths 
use of certain trades to any persons who had not 
been apprenticed thereto for seven years at least. 
Similarly the hat makers, in the 65th chap, of 
the same act, petition for the repeal of the 5th 
and 8th Eliz. The 83rd Geo. III.c. 40, repealed 
5 Eliz. 4, § 15, whereby justices in quarter ses- 
sions were to assess wages ; the 35th Geo. III. o. 
124 also repealed in favour of the wool -combers, 
5 Eliz. concerning apprentices, and the statute 
of the 54th year o. 96 repealed for ever 
paragraph 31 of 5 Eliz. c. 4. 

[Factory Acts ; Poor Laws ; Servus ; Trade 
Unions ; Wages ; J. Thorold Rogers, Hist, of 
l*rices . — Cunningham, Hist, of Industry and Com- 
merce . — F. D. Louge, An Inquiry into the Law of 
Strikes , 1 860 . — Jevons, State in Relation to Labour. 
— Howell, Handy Book of the Labour Laws.] 

A. L. 

LABOUR, UNPRODUCTIVE. 8ee Pro- 
ductive Labour. 

LABOURERS, LAW OF. See Labour 
Statutes. 

LACHES. Delay in prosecuting a right 
The doctrine is laid down in the following 
words by Lord Camden in Smith v. Clay: — 
"A oourt of equity has always refused its aid 
to stale demands, where the party has slept 
upon his rights for a great length of time. 
Nothing can call forth this court into activity 
but conscience, good faith, and reasonable 
diligence/' The doctrine is applied where a 
plaintiff is setting up an equitable title to land, 
where a plaintiff is seeking specific performance, 
and in other oases. 

[Story’s Equity Jurisprudence , London, 1892, 
gives the English and American authorities. — See 
also Snells Equity, 14th ed. 1905, and Fry on 
Specijk Performance , 4th ed. 1903. J. K. C. M. 

LACROIX, Emkrio de (in Latin Cruceus), 
bom c. 1590 in Paris, Very little is known 
alxmt his life, except that he published an 
edition of Statius and two Latin poems on 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

His Nouveau Cynte ou Discours des Occasions 
et Moyens d'establir une pair gbitrale et la 
liherti du Commerce par tout le monde, Paris, 
1623, shows that its author was greatly iu advance 
of his times. To secure a perpetual peace, be 
recommends the institution in Venice of a per- 
manent congress, consisting of the ambassadors of 
the principal sovereigns of the world, to be en- 
trusted with the mission of settling all interna- 
tional quarrels by arbitration. Peace being thus 
secured, he urges sovereigns to repress every kind 
of oppression on the part of their officials, and 
insists on the necessity of abolishing the sale and 
purchase of offioes. Justice should be valued 
higher than military courage ; merchants should 
be honoured as being more useful than "nobler 
priests, and magistrates. "... “It is reasonable 
to levy small taxes on imports and exports, but this 
must be done with the utmost moderation. 
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especially for commodities which cannot be dis- 
pensed with, each os corn, wine, salt, meat, fish, 
wool, and leather, so that merchants may enjoy 
greater freedom and the inhabitants obtain them 
cheaper/’ Lacroix denies that there exists any 
reason “to make a distinction between the foreign 
and the native merchant : the conditions of trade 
most be equal everywhere,” and he enlarges on 
the happiness of men who are allowed “ to come 
and go freely, to be connected with each other 
without any scruple about their uative country, 
as if the whole of the earth were, what it really 
is, the common city of ail. ” He also argues for 
uniform coinage, weights and measures, and uni- 
versal education by the state. 

Lacroix was aware that his contemporaries were 
not ready to accept his plans, and concludes in a 
calm but despondent tone : “All I can do is to 
express these wishes and humble remonstrances, 
which will probably not be heeded. Still I desire 
to submit this testimony to posterity. If it toms 
out to be useless, I shall take refuge in patience.” 

R. ca. 

LADING, BILL OF. See Bill of Lading. 

LASNLAND. As large estates grew up in 
Anglo-Saxon times, the practice developed of 
letting outlying portions to tenants, who culti- 
vated but did not own the land. The rent 
paid for such lauds might be in money, in 
kind, or in labour, and was sometimes a com- 
bination of all three. Some writers draw a 
distinction between “unbooked laenland,” in 
which the conditions of tenure were vague and 
arbitrary, and terminated with the tenant’s 
life, and “booked laenland,” where the condi- 
tions were definitely laid down in writing, and 
the agreement might be for several terms of 
life. The whole subject of Anglo-Saxon 
tenures is so obscure, and the authorities are 
so scanty and of such doubtful authenticity, 
that it is not safe to lay down too distinct 
dogmas. 

[Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law (Boston, 1876). — 
Kemble, Saxons in England , vol. i. — Kemble, 
Code x IHplomaticus cevi Saxonici. ] R. L. 

LA FARELLE, Francois Felix (1810- 
1872), born at Anduze, has been reproached as 
regretting that the ancient corporations, with 
their system of masters and journeymen, no 
longer existed, and as desiring to see the re- 
establishment of similar organisations. There 
has been a little exaggeration in this. La 
Farelle recognised clearly and described the 
defects in the organisation of labour in the 18 th 
century throughout the whole of Europe. His 
work is moderate in tone. How distinctly even ts 
have moved may be seen by comparing the 
law of 11th March 1884 on syndicates in France 
with the regulations of the decree of 14th and 
17th June 17 91, which says (art 2): “Citizens 
of the same rank or profession, contractors, those 
who keep open shops, workmen and journeymen 
of any trade whatsoever, may not, when they 
meet, name for themselves either presidents 
or secretaries or syndics, they may not keep 


minutes, pass resolutions or deliberate, or lay 
down regulations for the benefit of their sup- 
posed common interests.” 

La Farelle proposed to distribute officially 
through the agency of administrative authority 
all merchants, artisans, and workmen of the in- 
dustrial classes and professions either in societies 
or in different localities. They were to "be free, 
doubtless, either to join or to leave ; the arrange- 
ment was not obligatory, it was only, at least in 
the towns, designed to correct through competition 
the faults inherent in all associations of this 
character. “People of the same trade seldom 
meet together,” says Adam Smith, “even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some 
contrivance to raise prices.” Competition alone 
can remedy this serious inconvenience ; now the 
organisations of La Farelle, entirely open as they 
were in reference to those outside, and as he 
planned them absolutely free, did not allow com- 
petition, at all events in the same town. Many of 
the defects of the mediaeval corporations would 
thus have been re-established. 

In studying his period the works of La Farelle 
are still both useful and instructive. La Farelle 
wrote many works on workhouses and reforma- 
tories ; we need only mention of these the Progrls 
social au profit des dosses populairts non imligentes, 
1839, 2 vols. in 8vo, which won the Monty on 
prize in 1840, and Plan d'une reorganisation 
disciplinairt des classes industridles de France, 
preceded and followed by historical dissertations 
on human labour in ancient and modern times, 
1842, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1847, 8vo. These two book* 
form practically one, the first giving the plan 
which was ably developed in the second. 

A . C. f. 

LAFFEMAS, BAETiifcLfiMY de (1545-1612). 
First a gentleman of the chamber of Henry IV. 
of France, be became general controller of 
trade. He published several tract* on the 
advantages which would accrue to France from 
mulberry-tree plantations and the breeding of 
silkworms, and others on commercial questions, 
which ho viewed from the strictest stand-point 
of mercantilism. 

Among the latter may be mentioned the Sources 
des alms et monopoles glissis sur le people ds 
France, and the Trtsors et richesses pour mettre Vital 
en splendour (1598), in which he advocates, amongst 
other regulations, the establishment of a uniform 
system of weights and measures for the whole 
kingdom, and bis Discours (V une liberti gtnfrale et 
vie A cureuse pour le people (Discourse on a general 
liberty and happy life for the people), 1601. 

[Pigeonneau, Hist du commerce de la France 
(1889), vol. ii. pp. 272-278.] K. ca. 

LAFFEMAS, Isaac de, Sieve de, son of 
Barth&emy de Laffekas (q. v . ), civil lieutenant 
of Paris and subsequently member of the council 
of state, wrote a ffisloire du Commerce de France 
(1606), in which he follows his father’s footsteps 
and insists on the usefulness of 
the breeding of silkworms and of prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign silks, g. ca. 
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LAFFITTE, Jacques (1767-1844), bora at 
Bayonne, died at Paris, was an honest man in 
all senses of the word. It is of him that 
Cormenin said, “ his private life was a living 
sermon. " Un fortunately his too optimistic faith 
that everything was for the best, and perhaps 
a touch of vanity in his disposition, blinded 
him to the faults of others, and he weakly 
allowed himself, particularly towards the end 
of his life, to be imposed upon by unscrupulous 
persons. Hence reverses occurred which injured 
the reputation to which he had so high a claim. 
Unusually gifted as he was with the qualities 
which lead to success in banking business, he 
came to Paris, and, a little before 1789, entered 
the banking-house of M. Perregaux. His 
qualities both of heart and head made him 
welcome to the chief, whose son-in-law and 
successor he afterwards became. From this 
time he began to accumulate a fortune which 
became considerable. He was a regent of the 
Bank of France at the time when those events 
took place which led to the fall of the first 
empire. At this period of difficulty (6th April 
1814) he was appointed provisional governor 
of the Bank of France. In this capacity he 
pro]K>sed a reform, which, had it been adopted, 
would have considerably improved the govern- 
ment of that institution. At that time the 
state governed, and the shareholders super- 
intend^ it. Laffitte wished to appoint the 
directors of the Bank of Franoe from among 
the shareholders, the state to be nothing more 
than the inspector or controller of the operations 
on behalf of the public interest. This useful 
improvement, however, was prevented by the 
nomination, on the 6th Aprl 1820, of G&ndin, 
Due do GaHta, as the governor. 

In 1816 Laffitte was appointed to the 
chamber of representatives, and from that time 
onwards he continually was a member of the 
legislative assemblies. Liberal by temperament, 
he freely supported a constitutional government. 
Hence, under the restoration he was on the side 
of the opposition, where he filled an important 
position. Loyal and cautious, he courageously 
braved the risk of losing his popularity by up- 
holding measures which he considered important 
to the prosjmrity of the country, such, for in- 
stance, as the plan for the conversion of the 
pnblio debt introduced in 1826 by his political 
adversary, M. do Viltele. Besides this, Laffitte 
greatly assisted in bringing about the revolution 
of 1880. Louis Philippe, it may even be said, 
owed his crown to him. The king thought 
he paid him sufficiently by appointing him for 
some months, from 2nd November 1830 to 3rd 
March 1831, minister of finance. Unfortu- 
nately for Laffitte, the severe crisis which broke 
over the country at this moment struck his 
bank, weakened by acts of rare generosity. 
The men who, during the six years he was 
governor of the Bank of Franoe, had refased to 


accept the salary, £2400 a year, attached to 
that office, who had been alternately the guardian 
of the valuables of Louis XVIII. fleeing to 
Ghent, of Napoleon when he left France after 
Waterloo, of the Orleans family when in diffi- 
culties ; the man who, in 1814, opened a sub- 
scription for a loan to carry on the war, putting 
his own name down for £12,000, but was alone 
in this ; who, in 1815, advanced £80,000 to feed 
the army compelled to retire to the other side 
of the Loire, and at many other times assisted 
the country when in financial necessity, had to 
turn to the Bank of France and to the king 
himself to meet a claim for £600,000. Laffitte 
completely shielded his creditors from loss, but 
the support of the government of 1880 was but 
sparingly granted him. The gratitude of the 
citizen king did not blind him to his own in- 
terests. Laffitte must have reflected sadly on the 
wantof gratitude in the publicand the politicians 
of the time. In 1837, when seventy, — an age 
when men of a different stamp of character seek 
retirement from work, — he re-entered business 
life and established the Bank of Commerce and 
Industry, Caisac du commerce el de V industries 
which was wrecked by the revolution of 1848. 

He died in 1844, and was spared the know- 
ledge of this further trouble ; little as he had 
been appreciated in his lifetime, his funeral 
showed that the public was not quite indifferent 
to his memory. 

The works which Jacques Laffitte left behind 
him were on financial subjects of the day. The 
most important is the one in which be courageously 
took up the question of the conversion of the public 
funds. Reflexions sur la reduction de la Rente et 
sur l' Hat du credits 1824, a publication which 
passed through several editions. a. c. f. 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis (1736-1813). 
Born in Turin, but of French descent, this 
celebrated mathematician resided in France 
after the death of Frederick II., who had 
appointed him director of the Berlin academy. 
He enjoyed the steady protection of Lotus 
XVI. and of the Emperor Napoleon. 

In his JCssai d' A rithmkique Politique sur Us 
premiers besoins de la France, printed in 1791 by 
order of the A ssembUe Constituents, Lagrange takes 
as the standard of the wealth of a nation the 
proportions betiveen its vegetable food reduced to 
terms of corn and its animal food represented by 
butcher’s meat By three parallel estimates — 
grounded on the alimentary allowance of soldiers, 
the consumption of the towns which made returns 
of the quantities of food introduced, and the 
averageannual prodace of arable land and pastures 
— he computes that for the army the proportion 
between both kinds of food was as 7 to 2, for 
Paris 21 to 10, and for the whole of France only 
15 to 2. He comes to the general conclusion that 
France in his days produced enough corn for its 
consumption, hut only about half the quantity of 
butchers meat which would hsve been requisite 
to put each inhabitant’s allowance on the same 
proportion as the allowance of a common soldier. 
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Lagrange’s JSssai will be found in the Collection 
des Prineipaux Lconomistes (ed. Daire), vol. xiv. ; 
MUanges, pp. 60S, 614. s. ca. 

LAING, Samuel (1780-1868), was the 
author of Notes of a Traveller, in which the 
social and political condition of many European 
countries is commented upon. The petite culture 
of Belgium and its system of pauper colonies 
is described accurately and carefully (see Brit, 
and Foreign Bov., vol. xvi. (1844) p. 686 ; and 
Dublin Univ. Mag., vol. xix. 1842, p. 579). 

In 1836 Laing published his Journal of a 
Residence in Norway during the years 1834, 
1835 , and 1836 , made with a view to enquire 
into the moral and political economy of that 
Country , and the condition of its Inhabitants , 
London, 8vo. The high praise he here bestowed 
upon the Norwegian method of land tenure 
contrasts sharply with his subsequent attack 
on the system of peasant proprietorship in his 
Comments on the Social and Political State of the 
European Peoples (1848-49), and caused J. S. 
Mill to remark {Principles of Pol. Earn., bk. ii. 
oh. vL § 3) upon his inconsistency. 

Other publications were : 

Prtussen ... in seiner politischen Entwidoe - 
lung . . . dargestelU durch B. Constant und S. L. 
1844, 8vo. — Address to the Electors of Scotland , 
Edinburgh, 1833, 8vo. — Notes of a Traveller , on 
the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy , and other parts of Europe dur- 
ing the present century, London, 1842, 8vo ; 2nd 
series, 1850, 8vo ; 3rd series, 1852.— A Tour in 
Sweden in 1838 , London, 1839. — Observations on 
the State of Denmark and Duchies qf Sleswick and 
Holstein in 1851 , demy 8vo, 1852. — Observations 
on the Social and Political State of European People 
in 1848-49, demy 8vo, 1850. A. l. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, LAI8SEZ- PASSER, His- 
tory of the Maxim. Gournay is still gener- 
ally credited with being the inventor of this 
phrase, and this apparently on the authority of 
his friend Turgot, who, however, in his Lloge of 
Gournay, simply says : “ It ought to be added 
that the . . . system of M. de Gournay is 
remarkable in this respect, that ... in all times 
and everywhere the desire of trade has been con- 
centrated in these two words, liberty and protec- 
tion, and most of all liberty. The remark of M. 
Le Gendre to M. Colbert is well known : “ laissez 
nous fairs*' (Turgot, Petite Bibl. JSfcon., p. 40, “fl 
faut dire encore etc.). This supposed agree- 
ment of the views of Gournay with the observa- 
tion of Le Gendre has been translated by 
Dupont de Nemours into the positive statement : 
u From his (Gournay’s) profound observation of 
facte he had drawn the celebrated axiom, 
laissez fairs, laissez-passer ” (CEuvres de Turgot, 
ed. Daire, L p. 258) ; and has been followed by 
most of the writers on economic literature down 
to M. G. Schelle, Dupont's last biographer 
(Dupont de Nemours et I’Lcole Physiocralique t 
Paris, 1888, p. 19). 

In Die Maxime Laissez Faire et Laissez Passer 


(Bern, 1886), Prof. August Oncken has thoroughly 
sifted and examined all available evidence on 
this subject, and comes to conclusions whioh 
may be definitively accepted, although he has 
not completely succeeded in identifying Le 
Gendre. The latter appears to have been 
Francis Legendre, the writer of an arith- 
metical treatise entitled L* Arithmdtique en sa 
Perfection selon l' usage des Financiers, Banquiers 
et Marchands , which went through nine 
editions lietween 1657 and 1687. Prof. Olicken 
has not been able to find out on what occasion 
the above reply was made to Colbert, but is in- 
clined to believe that it must have been about 
; 1680. 

Still Legendre was a merchant and not a 
political writer ; his answer was probably un- 
premeditated, and was wanting in the distinc- 
tion of literary fame. In the writings of his 
contemporary, Boisguillbbkrt (q.v.), we 
meet, however, sentences which are closely 
allied to Legendre's utterance, such as : II n'y 
avail quh laisser faire la nature et la liber tA 
(Fadum de la France, p. 286, ed. Daire), and, 
A insi dans le Commerce de la Fie, elle (nature) 
a mis un tel ordre que pourxru quon laisse faire, 
etc. (ibid. p. 280). 

The worthy Norman magistrate, Boisguille- 
bert, would thus have been the first to use with a 
scientific purpose, if not the actual first half of 
the maxim, at least language approaching to it. 
After him we must come down to the Marquis 
d'ABGENsoN, in order to find a distinct and 
clear enunciation of the same principle conveyed 
still more pointedly in the essay to which he 
gave the title of Pour gouvemer mieux, il 
faudrait gouvemer moins (In order to govern 
better, we ought to govern less) (Journal et 
MAmoires du Marquis d'Argenson, 1858, vol. v.). 
Here he emphatically declares that Laissez 
faire, tells devrait Sirs la devise de toute puissance 
publique (Laissez faire ought to be the motto 
of every public authority), p. 864. The same 
line of reasoning is consistently followed, and 
similar expressions are used, in his PensAes sur la 
Reformation del Lied and in sundry contributions 
to the Journal Lconomique, the authorship of 
which has been brought home to D'Argenson 
(Oncken, Die Maxime Laissez fairs, pp. 66-80). 
Neither Quesnay nor Adam Smith uses the 
expression, but it is printed several times in 
the Eph&m&aides du Citoyen, and now in its 
oomplete form (laissez-faire, laissez-passer), and 
constantly put into the mouth of County (see 
quotations in Oncken, pp. 86-89). Mirabxau, 
Mercier de la IlivifcRE, and Lktrosnk in 
their works give vent to the same theoiy, but 
under the parallel French or Italian form : 
Le monde va de lui-m&mc or U mondo va da st 
(pie world goes by itself) (Oncken, pp. 84, 861 
From what precedes, we may, it seems, safety 
conclude that if Gournay is not the actual in- 
ventor of the maxim, he put it into eiroulattos 
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through hit conversation*, after haring con- 
tributed its second half. 

Although the Physiocrats had numerous 
contemporary adherents in Germany, the Utter 
do not appear to have adopted the expression, 
unless the maxim of Iselin (born at Basle 
1728), Laaset der Natur i hren Gang (Let natttre 
have her course), in his 4 4 Ephemerids of the 
human kind '* (Bph, der Menschheit ), be con- 
sidered as an attempt towards a translation 
(Oncken, p, 127). 

In England, J. Stuart Mill employed the actual 
French words laisser fairt (but in the infinitive, 
not the imperative mood) iu the table of contents 
of his Principles of Political Economy, as a heading 
to § 7 of ch. xi. x. ca. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN ENGLAND. 

Theory, p. 635 ; Legislation, p. 687. 

Theory. — Laiasex-faire has never been preached 
as an absolute dogma by any English econ- 
omist, though every English economist has 
recognised its value in connection with certain 
philosophic or juristic ideas and iu relation 
to certain definite facts. Mandkville was 
more a philosopher than an economist ; and, 
like Franklin, he probably advocated bounties 
quite as much as freedom from restraint, but 
his language is vague ( Fable of the Pees, or 
Private Vices and Public Benefits, 1714 ; ed. 
1772, ii. 142). The “private vices” which 
figure in his title consist mainly of 44 avarice,” 
which he, in common with D. H dm* (Works, 
ed. Grose and Green, iii. 610) and A. Smith 
(Moral Sentiments, pt. iv. ch. i.) used to desig- 
nate the desire for gain, or the economic sense 
(cp. Frank.in's use of 44 to oheat,” Works , ed. 
1B82, ii. 376). His “public benefits” in- 
volved such fallacies as these: “The real 
pleasures of all men are worldly and sensual ” 
(ii, 1 1 8), and 44 Extravagance is good for trade ” 
[passim). Still his writings first familiarised 
people with the idea that economic activity, by 
whatever bad names it might be called, was 
a far more legitimate ideal of statesmanship 
than the still blank perfection of the Utopians. 
At the same time the philosophic doctrine of 
“the social contract” tended to reduce the 
functions of government to a minimum. A. 
Smith went to work in a very dilferent spirit, 
as the chapters of the Wealth of Nations on 
the 44 Sovereign or Commonwealth ” sufficiently 
show. Completing what Dudley North, D. 
Hume, and others had begun, he exposed the un- 
wisdom of definite instances of state interven- 
tion, such as the mercantile system, protection, 
apprenticeship, corporation, combination, and 
settlement laws. And his exposure was made 
at the psychological moment. He wrote, 
“The statesman who should attempt to direct 
people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would assume an authority which 
could be trusted not only to no single person. 


but to no senate or counoil whatever*’ ( Wealth 
of Nations, 4, 2), of a society innocent of the 
factory system. Factory inspectors would have 
been an anachronism in his day. Where he 
pleaded for 44 natural liberty ” every living con- 
temporary fact echoed his plea : thus his attack 
on 44 the colonial system” was published in the 
year of the declaration of independence (1776), 
and while inveighing against monopolists, he 
sheltered James Watt from the persecution of the 
44 Hammermen.” And he grounded his plea on 
au old-world belief in the pre-established har- 
mony between selfish impulses and the aims of 
society, meeting the objection that 44 natural 
liberty ” led to an unjust distribution of wealth 
by the reply that wealth was not happiness 
( Moral Sentiments). In the next generation 
(1817) Ricardo's language created, although it 
aid not justify (Marshall's Principles, 508), 
the fallacy that unrestricted competition was 
the best and only principle regulating the 
distribution of wealth — a fallacy which Mill 
dissipated in 1848 by showing that it confused 
a hypothesis or at best a tendency with a 
natural law. Similarly Sir J. Bowring 
represented the current inferences drawn from 
Bhktham’s writings when he wrote in his 
Introduction (p. 77), that 44 the preservation of 
security is all that political economy looks 
to from the legislature, security for wealth 
created, security for the exercise of ingenuity 
and industry in creating more, security for en- 
forcing the performance of contracts.” Yet 
Bentham arrogated to government (1) coinage 
and the restriction on the issue of notes adopted 
in principle in 1844 ; (2) the duty e.g. of 
improving communication where profit was 
certain, but it was uncertain who would profit 
(Manual of Political Economy, ch. iii § 2, 
note) ; (8) the duty of providing information 
by registries of births, tenures, etc. ; (4) of 
promoting education and health — thus Chad- 
wick, the father of English sanitary legislation, 
was Bentham’s disciple. Indeed it cannot be 
said that Bentham's rule that government 
must 44 stand out of the sunshine ” of industry 
(ib, ch. i. ) was subject to the sole reservation 
that government must fix 4 4 the mechanism 
of exchange in order that the forces of society 
may act freely.” unless mechanism and ex- 
change are used in a wide sense. Meanwhile 
the most visible results of Bentham's and 
Ricardo’s influence were the abolition of 
combination and usury laws, and of those 
poor-law regulations which had made it 
people's interest to add to poverty. A new 
generation passed. Free Trade sealed the 
triumph of the policy of 44 adding wings by 
striking off fetters ” ; and men forgot that the 
champion of free trade who wrote, “ Wherever 
the deduotions of political economy lead I am 
prepared to follow” (Morley's Cobden, 2, 97), 
wished to forbid the supply of money whan 
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demanded by the biggest customer in the 
money market, for reasons which many people 
thought sentimental, but which he thought 
involved the tirst principles of morality (ib. 69 
n.). Darwin's Origin of Species (1859) was 
suggested by the work of an economist, Malthus, 
and furnished a wider basis for blind belief in 
competition than that which economists 
claimed. A Benthamite might argue that the 
state should define “ tenancy ” as a right of 
property including the right to game, 
compensation for improvements, etc., just as it 
defines “ mortgage" as a right of proj>erty 
including the right to redeem ; but students 
of Maine’s Ancient Law (1861) stigmatised 
such definitions as a retrograde substitution 
of status for contract H. Spencer blended 
references to the old poor-law with his curious 
identification of Maine's new principle with A. 
Comte’s old principle of industrialism ousting 
militarism (Contcmjxrrary, xl. 512, 513, etc.). 
His conception of the duty of the state towards 
industry is practically that expressed by Sir 
J. Bowring (v.s.) ; and since 1853 (Essays, ed. 
1891, vol. iil pp. 229-471 ; Man versus The 
State, 1884 ; Introduction to T. Mackay’s Plea 
for Liberty , 1891) he has unceasingly urged 
that “ positively -regulative ” acts are cither 
(like the Licensing and Banking Acts) gratui- i 
tons and ineffectual blunders, or else (like the 
Adulteration of Food and Metropolitan Building 
Acts) blunders intended to counteract, but 
actually intensifying, the evils arising from its 
“ negatively -regulative” shortcomings. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s phrase “administrative nihil- 
ism” describes his wishes if not his practical 
views. Further expression was given to these 
intellectual tendencies in R. Lowe’s speeches 
against land reform in Ireland (Hansard, 183, 
p. 1078 ; 190, pp. 1483, 1493, etc.) and 
in Bonamy Price’s application of “the 
principles of abstract political economy to the 
people and circumstances of Ireland exactly as 
if he had been proposing to legislate for the in- 
habitants of Saturn and Jupiter” (Gladstone’s 
speech, April 7, 1881). The first note of revolt 
against this new tendency was sounded in 
1862 by Cliffe Leslie who was as much 
influenced by Maine as J. 8. Mill was by 
Austin or Ricardo by Bextham ; but he had 
seized his master’s concrete method instead 
of misappropriating his results (Essays in 
Political Eomomy, Nos. 1,3, and 1 5). Caienes 
was at this very time proving the failure of 
competition to act freely in regard to retail 
trade or where there were “ non - competing 
groups”; and supported in the Fortnightly 
for January 1870 a proposal which antici- 
pated that veiy Irish land law of 1881 which, 
according to a misquotation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, banished political economy to Saturn 
and Jupiter {Essays in Pol. Earn., p. 208). In 
the same year his address on political economy 


and laissez-faire relegated the latter to the 
rank of a fairly sound maxim (ib. 282). 
Bagkhot laid down (1876) the principle that 
political economy established conclusions only 
applicable to exceptional and artificial con- 
ditions of society such as obtained in oertain 
industries existing in England at that data 
( Fortnightly , xix. 218, 226, etc.). Jevons 
wrote in 1876 that it was all very well for 
industry to ask the state to stand out of its 
sunshine, but what if it was already an in- 
dustry which stood in the sunshine of other 
industries? (ib. xx. 629), and suggested the 
extension of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 1881 
(ib. 630). He had already declared that 
experience might, but “ no abstract principle 
can, guide us in determining what kinds of 
industrial enterprise the state should undertake 
and what it should not,” ami urged in 1867 
the state monopoly of telegraphs established in 
1868 (Manchester Statistical Society Trans., 
April 1867, p. 9), Walkers f Pages (1876) 
emphasised the truth, mixed with fallacies in 
Thornton's book on Labour , 1869, that the 
conditions of fighting between employers and 
employed are unequal, the former fighting for 
profit, the latter for life, and that the labourer 
brings himself into the market, this same self 
being the object for which, as well as a means 
by which, wealth is produced. The modern 
view that self-interest acts with infinitely 
varying degrees of force in different cases is 
enlarged upon in Sidgwick’s Principles , bk. iii. 
1901), and Totn bee’s Industrial Revolution , 
1884) ; the latter writer holds “that between 
men who are unequal in material wealth there 
can be no freedom of contract” (p. 216), and is 
also dominated by the idea expounded in 
Professor Green's Free Contract (Writings, iii, 
365) that personal and patriotic considerations 
enter with peculiar force into labour and land 
questions, and that negative is only the hand- 
maid of positive freedom. These writers all 
agree in their general direction, but differ in 
their application of their principles. For 
instance, Jevons wrote that “an eight hours 
bill is in no way an illegitimate object to keep 
in view” (Lecture on the Trades Unionists' 
Political Association^ 1868) ; Fawcett only 
approved of this movement for shortening 
hours of work provided that it repudiated state 
intervention (Hans. 219, p. 1421). Again 
Cliffe Leslie attacks, Jevons and Bagehot de- 
fend, the use of the expression “Law” to desexiba 
the operation of competition. All, however, 
unite in condemning legislation to determine 
wages, though all would not approve of 
Fawcett’s simile “we might as well think oi 
regulating the tides by act of parliament ” (ib.). 
And, secondly, all condemn the regulations, 
which have the force of law, for restricting 
production and making unnecessary work, 
which have in so many cases been adopted by 
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Traus Union*, and which seem copied from 
mediaeval legislation or guild rules. Thirdly, 
all agree that where wages arc compulsorily 
raised, e.g. by a strike, this means either that 
“ the o juration of economic conditions” is 
being, in Cairnes’s phrase, “accelerated,” or that 
the consumer is being taxed, a process which is 
protection, and therefore o{ien to those arguments 
against protection which no English economist 
has renounced (Cairnes, Leading Principles , pt. 2, 
ch. 8, etc.). Strike leaders used to justify 
their action on the former ground, or, as they 
put it, on the ground that profits were too 
high ; the leaders of the coal strike of 1 893 
adopted the latter grounds. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that the adverse criticisms formerly 
]tassed by economists on the intervention by 
{political bodies in industries are out of date ; 
these adverse criticisms or taiurz faxre arguments 
first made economists a force in the state, and 
they are as valid now as when they were first 
used. On the other hand economists realise 
that negations are ouly a part of their message, 
and the easiest part to understand and to trans- 
late into practice. Indeed, it is probably the 
only |*art in w hich their science can be treated 
as an art, and they can have recourse to the 
imperative mood. “Trade never so well freed, 
and all tariffs settled or abolished, and supply 
and demand in full ojveration, we have merely 
cleared t he ground for doing ” ( Past and Present, 
p. 159). Hitherto they have, like J. D. Humr, 
opposed j or, like Mill and Fawcett, partly 
op{KM»ed and partly apologised ; or, like Golden, 
have not voted, where constructive industrial 
legislation, e.g. the Factory Ats, was 
concerned. The later economists have adopted 
a different tone, but have only displayed the 
unanimity wnicb we exj>cct from historians or 
philosophers, not that which we require from 
teople entitled to apply their ideas to real life 
see Government Regulation or Intu wtry). 

J. 1). R. 

Legislation. — Recen t laws in terfering wi th free 
industry may be classed under three heads : — 

First, there are the laws gradually extending 
principles laid down in earlier legislation, such 

{a) The laws relating to town life. These 
laws were first consolidated by the Towns’ Im- 
provement Clauses Act 1847, and The Public 
Health Aet 1848 ; the latter is now superseded 
by The Public Health Act 1875. Amending 
acts and local acts are also numerous. Con- 
solidated laws relating to London were first 
made in 1844, and lastly in 1691. All these 
laws are lineally descended from the act passed 
for rebuilding London after the great fire (19 
Car. II. o. 8), which contained provisions for 
paving and drainage, for the height and 
materials of houses, for prohibiting “ noisome 
trades," for oompulsorily taking land in order 
to widen streets, and for enforcing all this by 


means of commissioners, surveyors, and summary 
judicial proceedings. One of the acts amending 
the parent act contained power to pull down 
dangerous dwelling-houses at the cost of the 
owner (38 Geo. II. c. 30, 8 26). The modern 
versions of these provisions extend the definition 
of “ dangerous dwelling-houses ” so as to include 
the danger arising from over-crowding, living in 
cellars, etc., and extend the scope of the sanitary 
provisions to populous places or even the 
country (Public Health Act 1872), and jKjwers 
are given to destroy food exposed for sale and 
unfit for food, (i) A singular offshoot of the 
law against dangerous dwellings is the series 
of Housing of Working Classes Acts consoli- 
dated and Amended in 1890 (53 k 54 Viet 
c. 70). Under this act, where unhealthy or 
obstructive areas or dwellings are pulled down, 
the local authority can buy the site and erect 
and manage lab Hirers’ dwellings. 1 The power 
to buy land and erect labourers’ dwellings was 
borrowed from the Labouring Classes’ Lodging 
Houses Act 1851 (§§ 85 et seq.) t which had 
up till theu remained a dead letter. Similar 
provisions contained in the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act 1875 
took away with the left wlmt they gave with 
the right hand. So that the act of 1890 is 
substantially new. Its amendment in 1903 
is unimportant. (ii) Still more singular 
is the development of the law against unhealthy 
food. It united itself with the act against the 
“adulteration of bread” (6 k 7 Will. IV. c. 
37) which replaced the Assize of Bread Acts (51 
lieu. 111. to 55 Geo. III. c. 99), and the result 
of the union was the 6th section of The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act 1875, which makes a 
person criminally responsible who sells “ to the 
prejudice of the purchaser any article of food 
or any drug which is not of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such purchaser,” § 6, except in a few cases. 
Public analysts assist in the detection of 
offenders, (iii) Municipalities can erect, buy, 
and manage baths and wash-houses since 1846 1 
(9 k 10 Viet c* 74). The local government 
board superintends the administration of all 
these acts. 

(b) Shipping laws, including the wage -law 
of sailors, were first consolidated in 1854 (17 
& 18 Viet c. 104). The chief innovation of 
this law was that it gave the board of trade 
wide powers of supervision and control over the 
construction and safety of ships, over the grant 
of certificates to oaptains, and over the mode 
of paying wages, etc. The Passengers Act 
1855 contained provisions as to the number 
and accommodation of passengers ; and the 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act 1871, a* 
to the draught of the ship when loaded ; these 
provisions, which have been gradually added 

1 Here a public body directly competes with private 
lutaitrtes. 
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to, may be regarded as corollaries from the pro- 
visions as to “ safety ” in pt iv. of the aot of 
1854. But § 168 of the last consolidating 
aot (The Merchant Shipping Act 1894) borrows 
from 43 A 44 Viet. c. 16 a principle which finds 
no parallel in earlier acts, although it was fore- 
shadowed by Lord Stowell’s argument that no 
contractual freedom obtains between master and 
man (1 Haggard’s Adm. Rep. 355). It enacts 
that Idle court can rescind unjust and substitute 
just terms in the oontract between master and 
man ; that is to say, the court can settle the 
amount of wages. 1 

( e ) The prohibition to pay wages in kind, 
which dates from the middle ages, was for the 
first time extended to agricultural labourers, 
for certain purposes, and other labourers by 
the Truck Amendment Act 1887 (see Truck 
System). 

(d) The General Post Office, which acquired 
its monopoly of carrying letters by 12 Car. II. 
o. 35, acquired a telegraph monopoly under 31 
& 32 Viet. c. 110. Its issue of postal orders 
(under 3 & 4 Viet. c. 96, § 38), and its savings 
banks (24 A 25 Viet c. 14), imply an assump- 
tion on its part of the rdle of poor man’s banker, 
and represent a new departure. 1 

Secondly , there are the laws directly arising 
out of new inventions which have changed the 
face of society. 

Thus (a) railways had to create their lines 
by means of compulsory purchases (see Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act 1845), and they sub- 
jected themselves, in return, to certain dis- 
abilities (see Railway Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845), the chief disability being that of having 
to run cheap trains, and of having their 
maximum rates fixed and, in case their concern 
was a success, revised from time to time by 
government (7 A 8 Viet. c. 85). 1 The 
authorities exercising jurisdiction over these 
matters sure under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Acts 1888 to 1894, partly the board of 
trade and partly the railway and canal com- j 
missioners. It is easy to see how a maximum ; 
rate might in many cases mean the same thing 
as the actual rate. Thus bye-laws under the 
Town Police Clauses Act 1847, and the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Stage and Hackney 
Carriages Act 1853, perhaps suggested by rail- 
way law, fixed the actual fare for cabs. 1 It is 
also to be noted that the provision for penny- a- 
mile fares in the act of 1844 (7 A 8 Viet, c, 85, 

| 6) has developed into The Cheap Trains Act 
1883, under which the board of trade and rail- 
way commissioners have to be satisfied of the 
accommodation provided at this rate, and of 
the adequacy of provision for cheap workmen's 
trains. The limits within which they exercise 
their discretion are not defined. 1 

1 Here the state regelates prices. 

1 Here the stats directly competes with private is- 
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(5) The rise and progress of the Factory 
Acts (1802*1902) is traced elsewhere. 

Thirdly , there are laws dictated by a now 
social policy with regard to old social condi- 
tions. 

(a) The Elementaiy Education Act 1870 
authorised the use of compulsion to make 
parents send their children to school. The 
compulsory clauses have been more and more 
enforced, especially under the Amending Act 
of 1880. 

(b) Commissioners appointed by government 
have since The Land Law (Ireland) Act 1881 
fixed the rents of Irish tenants, aud sinco the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 1886 of 
Scotch “crofters.” 1 The Irish act was ex- 
tended to lessees by the Lmd Law' (Ireland) 
Act 1887. 

(c) The Allotment Acts 1832-1882 enabled 
local authorities to hold, hire, and enclose land 
for the purpose of letting it to industrious 
cottagers. These acts were chiefly if not ex- 
clusively applied for the purpose of restoring 
to the poor land taken from the poor under 
Incloeure Acts (see e.g . 8 A 9 Viet. c. 118, 
§ 73). The Allotment Acts of 1887 A 1892 
and sections 9 A 10 of the Local Government 
Act 1894, go further and enable local authorities 
to take land compulsorily for the purpose of 
allotments. Historically these laws grew out 
of pauper legislation (59 Geo. III. c. 12 ; 1 A 2 
Will. IV. c. 42), logically they are the expres- 
sion of new agrarian ideas to which there is no 
analogy since the Tudor and early Stuart policy 
of “ laying land to houses " for the benefit of 
small tenants and labourer (see e.g . G. Roberts’ 
Social History , 1856, p. 184). 

(cT) Compulsory terms are often read into 
certain contracts which pass property. Thus 
it is provided by 17th century judge -made 
law that a mortgagor cannot contract away 
his power of redeeming. The agricultural 
tenant qua agricultural tenant, can kill ground 
game under The Ground Game Act 1880, 
and has comj>ensation for improvements under 
the Agricultural Holdings Acta 1 883- 1 900. The 
tenant-right of Irish tenants includes under 
the land act of 1870 compensation for dis- 
turbance, and under that of 1881 fixity of 
tenure and free sale. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 1854-94, the sailor’s contract 
for wages involves a lien on the ship. The 
Employer’s Liability Bill, which passed the 
House of Commons in 1893, gave workmen 
compensation for accideuts on the false analogy 
of this principle, by compulsorily inserting an 
implied term in the contract between employer 
and employee. It has always been a moot 
point where the law of contract ends and the 
law of property begins. In all the above caeet, 
except perhajis the last, the sphere of the 
latter was enlarged at the expense of that ot 
the former. The judiciary or legislature held 
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hi these cases that certain contracts shall be 
construed as necessarily involving the trans- 
ference of oertain rights of property. How far 
this means may be used to favour new schemes 
of social policy is one of the historical problems 
of our time (see Labour in Relation to 
the Law ; Labour Statutes). j. d. r. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE (from American point of 
view). In treating the subject of laissez-faire, 
the earlier writers on economics in the United 
States follow the general lines laid down by 
their English contemporaries. For the most 
part they accept laissez-faire as an economic 
maxim, though they are by no means in agree- 
ment concerning the limits of its application as a 
fixed rule of practical statesmanship. The great 
point of controversy lay in its pertinency to the 
system of protection practised by the federal 
government, and upon this the principal Ameri- 
can economists are divided. The 44 orthodox 
school ” have displayed their deference to the 
classical English economists by going in many 
instances to an even greater extreme of claim- 
ing for all economic laws the force of unbend- 
ing laws of nature. Thus Amass Walker 
{Science of Wealth, p. 110) maintains that so 
far as the state urges the claims of its own 
safety in justification of interference with 
industry, “ the principles of economic science 
must be silent/* but that this interference is 
rarely, if ever, necessary, and that it cannot be 
too often related that individuals only need to 
be" let alone.” A. L. Perry ( Political Economy, 

96) speaks of the natural laws of production 
as “inexorable” in their operation, and as 
taking their revenge without pity whenever 
custom or legislation thwarts them. In his 
later Introd tciion to Political Economy, p, 1 53, 
he asserts that it would be nothing less than 
44 presumptuous” for certain men to set up st 
will barriers to trade and then to undertake to 
defend these barriers as an economical blessing 
to the world. William G. Sumner, in the fifth 
of his Lectures on the History <f Protection in 
the United States, repeats that we are living 
here 44 under immutable and inexorable laws of 
social organisation/’ which we can neither 
avoid nor evade, and which avenge themselves 
when we try to escape their operation. Simon 
Newcomb ranges himself with the 44 orthodox 
school,” but is more moderate in his views. 
His lYinciplcs of Political Economy (p, 444 
et seq.) distinguish between laissezfaire as a 
principle and as a policy. He enumerates 
certain nou-eoonomio limitations to its practical 
application ; he further distinguishes between 
what he terms the 41 let-alone ” principle and 
the 44 keep-out " principle, the former olaiming 
that the government should not stop the citizen, 
the latter that it should not act itself. A 
review of the criticisms urged against the 44 let- 
alone” principle leads Newoomb to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be regarded as a neces- 


sary and universal troth, but that the exceptions 
adduced are insufficient to prove the principle en- 
tirely invalid. In a later essay {Science Economic 
Discussions, p. 64) Newcomb tones down his 
contention for laissezfaire: 14 The school oi 
non-interference claims that, as a general role, 
these [economic] ends are best attained by 
giving the adult individual the widest liberty 
within the limits prescribed by considerations 
of health and morality.” 

The American School of early economists 
deny the universal applicability of laissezfaire, 
but they, too, are not at one with each other. 
Henry C. Caret, the apostle of the protective 
system, regards laissezfaire as the goal in 
which that system is to end (cp. Social Science, 
iii p. 442). His works would lead us to infer 
that the doctrine of laissezfaire is disastrous 
in its operation only when applied in a com- 
munity in which industrial development is still 
to be accomplished {ibid. p. 516). Among 
his followers, Horace Greeley ( Essays , p. 129) 
simply refuses in so many words to accept the 
doctrine, which he proceeds to demolish with 
the adjectives “fallacious, pestilent, and utterly 
mistaken,” while E. Peshine Smith {Manual of 
Jblitical Economy), and Robert E. Thompson 
{Political Economy), uphold the protective 
system as an exception to laissezfaire, as a con- 
dition of greater economic freedom yet to come. 
Francis Bowen, likewise of the school of Carey, 
professes faith in the 4 4 let -alone” principle, 
whose limitations, he says {American Political 
Economy , p. 18), are nearly as obvious as the 
principle itself ; and which is in no way infringed 
by the maintenance of a protective tariff {ibid. 

p. 21). 

President Francis A. Walker holds aloof 
from both these '‘schools,” though inclining 
slightly to the one first discussed. With refer- 
ence to laissezfaire he agrees substantially 
with Cairnes and Jovons, whom he quotes with 
approval in his Political Economy , but adheres 
to the policy so far as to insist (p. 416) that 
freedom is the rule and restraint the exception. 
While the necessity of making exceptions td 
the rule of freedom of individual action has 
been completely established, those who make 
these are bound to show cause for every such 
act of interference ; their case is to be made 
good against a powerful presumption in favoui 
of liberty — the condition which has the promise 
not only of that which now is, but also of that 
which is to come {ibid. p. 464). 

The real revolt against laissezfaire appears 
with the rise of the 44 new school ”of American 
economists comprising the younger writers more 
or less influenced by German thought This 
group, under the leadership of Richard T. Ely. 
was active in forming the American Economic 
Association in 1885 to protest against the all- 
sufficiency of laissezfaire. Ely had but shortly 
before asserted {Past and Present, p. 28) that 
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laissez-faire ** never held At any time in any 
country, and no maxim ever made a more com- 
plete fiasco when the attempt was seriously 
made to apply it in the state/' The first 
paragraph of the declaration of principles which 
he proposed for the newly-formed association 
concluded with these words: “We hold that 
the doctrine of laissez-faire is unsafe in politics 
and unsound in morals, and that it suggests 
an inadequate explanation of the relation 
between the state and the citizens*" The dis- 
cussion upon this subject disclosed the fact that 
while there were grave objections on the part 
of many present to taking a decided stand on 
the question of state interference, the trend of 
opinion was substantially in harmony with the 
declaration formulated by Dr. Ely. As finally 
accepted, however, the first paragraph reads : 
“ We regard the state as an agency whose positive 
assistance is one of the indispensable conditions 
of human progress," while an ap|>ended note 
announces that it was proposed and adopted as 
a general indication of the views and purposes 
of those who founded the association, but was 
not to be regarded as binding on individual 
members. The general views of the “new 
school " also find expression in an exhaustive 
arraignment of the laissez-faire doctrine by 
Henry C. Adams, a leading member, entitled 
The Relation of the State to Industrial Action. 
and republished by the American Economic 
Association. Adams follows closely the analyti- 
cal methods of Cairnes. Ho restates the doc- 
trine in the form of a syllogism, and denies its 
logical basis ; but be refuses to stop with Cairnes 
at destroying its claims as a working rule of 
economics, and supplies its place with a newly- 
formulated principle of state interference. He 
contends that it becomes the duty of the state to 
interfere in industrial relations, (1) to determine 
the plane of competitive action ; (2) to realise 
for society the benefits of monopoly ; and (3) to 
restore social harmony by extending the func- 
tions of the state. From this position, namely, 
of fixing a field where the rule of interference is 
io be recognised, toward which many of the 
younger economists seemed to incline a few 
years ago, a reaction has set in in very recent 
timet — a reaction in which the attitude of 
President Walker is finding favour with the 
greater number of economic students in the 
United States. J. Lawrence Laughlin (Journal 
of Political Economy , I. No. 1) maintains that 
44 the once-called 4 new school'" is loting its 
authority in the American Economic Association, 
hut this has been strenuously denied. The 
general drift of economic opinion, as indicated 
in the current writings of members of the 
association, however, appears to be against the 
exercise of state interference in every case where 
the preponderance of evidence is not clearly in 
favour of its expediency and beneficence. 

The applications of the maxim of laissez-faire 


may be conveniently discussed with reference to 
the violations of the rule of non-interference by 
the federal, state, and municipal governments. 
(1) The legislation of the federal government haa 
never conformed to the doctrine of laissez-faire. 
The very first revenue law enacted in 1789 pro- 
fesses in its preamble to afford protection to 
American industries, and this purpose has never 
been absent from the tariff, whether proposed by 
one political party or the other ; while the author 
of the latest Wilson tariff law acknowledges that 
it is a protective measure. An outright bounty 
on sugar has been the culmination of the protec- 
tive policy. The United States held stock in each 
of the two United States banks. It furnished 
funds for the first experiments with the electric 
telegraph, and encouraged the building of railroads 
by the grant of land subsidies and even by the 
loan of money. It suppresses note issues by state 
and private banks, and interferes to prevent the 
sale of food products under false names (as oleo- 
margarine). (*2) The stote governments have been 
uo less active in participating in industrial under- 
takings. They have built railroads, subscribed to 
the stock of railway corporations, and given them 
aid by donations of land and money. They have 
later stepped in to limit the abuses of private rail- 
road management, in some instances ending in the 
statutory prescription of maximum rates of charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freight. 
They at one time quite generally entered into the 
banking business. Factory legislation of all kinds 
has fouud its way on to the statute - hooks of 
different states, while a few states have established 
limits upon the hours of daily labour. (3) Ameri- 
can municipalities, when duly authorised thereto, 
have not hesitated to overstep the bounds pre- 
scribed by laissez-faire. Their activity lies largely 
in the field of so-called “monopolies of service.'* 
In 1890, nine cities owned and operated gas-works ; 
>ut of 2037 water-works plants, 877 were under 
public management ; about 150 cities and towns 
operated electric lighting plants ; one street rail- 
way was conducted by a municipal administrative 
board. At the same time many other cities shared 
in the profits of these quasi-public enterprises. 
The activity of American municipalities in this 
field appears to be on the increase, 

[Amasa Walker, Science of Wealth, S. Y., 
1868. — A. L. Percy , Political Economy, N. Y,, 
1883 ; Introduction to Political Economy, N. Y., 

1883. — William Graham 8umner, lectures on the 
History qf Protection in the United States, N. Y. # 

1884. — Simon Newcomb, Principles qf Political 
Economy, N. Y., 1886.-— II. C. Carey, Social 
Science, Phila., 1877. — Horace Greeley, Essays 
designed to elucuUite the Science qf Political 
Economy, Phila,, 1869. — E. Pesbtne Smith, 
Manual qf Political Economy, Phila., 1877. — 
Robert E. Thompson, Political Economy, Phila., 
1882. —Francis Bowen, American Political Econ- 
omy, N. Y., 1870. — Francis A. Walker, Political 
Economy, N. Y., 1883. — Richard T. Ely, Past 
and Present of Political Economy, B&lto,, 1884 . — 
Henry C. Adams, Relation qf the State to Indus- 
trial Action , Balto., 1886.— (X F. Dunbar on the 
44 Reaction in Political Eoonomy, M In Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , Boston, Oct 1886. — J. 
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Lawrence Laoghlin on “ Political Economy in the 
United States, 0 in Journal erf Political Economy, 
Chicago, I., No. 1, 1893 . — Science Economic Die - 
sum won, N. Y., 1886 . — Report of the Organisation 
erf the American Economic Association, Balto., 
1886.] , v.n. 

LA JONCHEEE, DE. See Du La 

JoNCHtCJUL 

LAJvTl or Lac is a Hindustani word mean- 
ing 100,000, commonly used in Indian finance 
in computing rupees. c. A. H. 

LALOR, John’ (1814*1856), was a writer 
on social questions. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1837. As an assistant 
poor-law commissioner he collected much 
valuable information, but in 1836 he left 
Ireland for London, where ho became one of 
the editors of the Morning Chronicle. About 
1844 he also became editor of a Unitarian 
weekly paper, The Enquirer, to which he con- 
tributed jjapers on social questions, such as the 
Factory Hill, Ireland, and Education. 

Lalor's last work was Money and Morals : a 
Book for the Times ( London, 1852). The problem 
here discussed is what will become of the ten 
millions of new gold which, “within a compara- 
tively short period,” says Lalor (p. 103), have come 
into England. The author thinks that instead of 
coining into the currency the influx will quicken 
trade, especially in Lancashire, (p. 110), encourage 
rash speculation, and effect a rise not only in 
manufacturing, but also in agricultural incomes. 
In short, it will exist as capital (p. 124). In the 
second part of the work La! or advocates “the 
adoption of a financial policy, which, though }>er- 
feetly consistent with free trade in the food of the 
people, is not consistent with the exaggerated 
maxim of leaving the whole direction of industry 
to private ii threat ° (p. 125). As a precaution 
agaiuid the laisseerfaire prim pie, he suggests the 
expenditure of excess capital in agricultural or 
colonising la*iis, in the improvement of town 
dwellings, sanitation, and the water-supply. The 
jiosition of England among the nations, and the 
national defences are next discussed, while in part 
ill the author passes on to consider the remedy 
for the social evils with which England is 
threatened. After discussing the nssjwctive pre- 
scriptions of Augn >te Cojitb and T. Cari.ylr, Lalor 
insists that practical Christianity can be the only 
effectual cure for the diseased body politic. A 
portion of the book was in 1864 reprinted as Eng- 
land among the X aliens. A. I* 

LA LUZERNE, C&ar - Guillaume di 
( 1738-1821), termed by Locky “an eminently 
wise and high-minded statesman,*’ entered the 
church and became Bishop of Langrea at the 
age of thirty- two. In 1789 he endeavoured to 
atom the democratic torrent by proposing the 
establishment of a second chamber, and, when 
this proposal was rejected, the addition of 600 
members to the representatives of the nobles 
and clergy. Unable to influence events, ho 
retired to his diocese, and afterwards emigrated 
to Switzerland, whenoe, however, he returned 
on the accession to power of Napoleon. After 


the restoration he was made a peer of France, 
and in 1817 a cardinal 

Among numerous other works he wrote 
Dissertations sur le prU du commerce, Dijon, 
1823, 8 vo, 8 vela. ; a voluminous treatise on 
die lawfulness, from the stand-point of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of taking interest for 
money (see Interest and Usury), 

[Dictionnaire dts Parlementaires Francois, 
Paris, 1891, vol. iv. — XouvtUe Biographic (JerUrale, 
Paris, 1860, vol. xxix. — Introduction to the Study 
of Political Economy , by L. Cossa, Eng. trans., 
London, 1893, 8vo, p. 162.] H. B. B. 

LA MARE, DE. See Db La Mark. 

LAMBE, Samuel (fl. 1657), merchant, 
published Seasonable Observations humbly offered 
to his Highness the Lord Protector, London, 
1657, fob, in which he suggested the establish- 
ment of a bank at London. His scheme was, 
that governors should be chosen from the 
trading companies, that the bank should “let 
out imaginary money on credit at 2$ or 3 i»ct 
cent at most," and receive deposits with- 
drawable on demand, that all “ bills oi 
exchange** should be received and paid into 
the bank, and that the profits should go “to 
the good men who manage the bank.” The 
bank waa also to supply another subordinate 
one “with stock to let out any sum under £5 
m £10 at reasonable rates upon pawns or other 
security. 0 Lambc’s proposals were referred to 
a committee of the East India Company for 
their consideration on 30th Dec. 1657. His 
work also contains useful information on the 
Navigation Act, the comjietition between 
England and Holland, and other subjects. 

W. A. 8. H. 

LAMBIN DE SAINT il'LIX. See Lottin, 
A. P. 

LAMMAS-LANDS, LAMMAS-MEADOWS.. 
were open-field arable and pasture lands, held 
in severalty and enclosed during the growing 
of the corn and hay crops resjiectively, but 
open during the rest of the year to all who had 
rights of common upon them. They were thus 
ooramonable, not common, lands. Under the 
old open- field system of agriculture such 
common rights might be upon the whole a 
convenience to the inhabitants, but the intro- 
duction of roots made rights of winter pasture 
intolerably wasteful ; as late, however, as 1844, 
lands subject to these rights w$re still abundant 
in England, though there were few’ or none 
in Wales. 

Lawyers generally distinguish “ lammas ° 
from “shack** lands by the fact that the 
former were commonable to other inhabitants 
besides those having severalty rights on the 
land. But Nasse (FcldgemcinschafL, p. 8) 
denies this distinction, which he thinks a mere 
local detail The classes of commoners varied 
locally : they were “ sometimes the inhabitants 
of the pariah ; sometimes a class of inhabitants, 
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m the freemen of the neighbouring town, or 
eyen the householders; and perhaps more 
generally the owners or oocupiers of ancient 
tenements within the parish, usually termed 
tofts ” (G. W. Cooke, Acts for facilitating the 
Indomur • qf Commons in England and Wales, 
1850). The usual time for the resumption of 
common rights was Lammas-day, 12th August 1 
(the old 1st August) for arable lands, and 6th 
July (the old Midsummer) for meadows. Com- 
monable meadows were probably called laramas- 
meadows by analogy, as it is rare to find them 
opened as late as Lammas-day. In some cases 
the common rights lasted till November, in some 
till the middle of February. The fixed dates for 
opening, especially Lammas-day, gave rise to 
difficulties which were met in various ways. 
About Nottingham, when the customary day 
arrived, according to a witness before the select 
committee in 1844, “ the population issue out, 
destroy the fences, tear down the gates, and 
commit a great many other lawless acts, which 
they certainly have a right to do.” These 
Nottingham lands were used for recreation, 
not for pasture. In other places things were 
managed better. On the lands of St. John, 
Hackney, on 26th July 1692, the “proprietors 
of the commonable lands” were “allowed ten 
days to carry off their crops on account of the 
wett" ; and there is a similar entry in 1763 
(Gamier, English Landed Interest, 1892, p. 
202). Scriven (Law of Copyholds , 6th edition, 
p. 310) cites a case where the beginning and 
end of the season were regulated by bye-laws 
made by the tenants of the manor ; and an 
sot of 13 Geo. III. c. 81, § 7, enacted that 
three • fourths in number and value of the 
occupiers of open- and oommon - field lands 
might agree in a meeting to postpone the 
opening for a reasonable time. Later enclosures 
have left few traces of these commonable lands. 

[See evidence of Messrs. Blamire, W. Keen, 
T. Hawkesley, T. S. Woolley, R. F. Graham, and 
H. Chawter before Select Committee on Inclosures, 
1844. — J. Williams, Rights of Common . — Elton, 
Treatise on Commons and Waste Lands . — Wool- 
rych, Rights of Common. — Vinogradoff, Villainage 
in England. — Maine, VUlage Communities, Lecture 
iii — Marshall, Rural Economy , of various counties. 
— For similar French custom, see See boh m, “ French 
Peasant Proprietorship,” Econ. Jowr ., 1891.] 

B. a p. 

LAMOND, Elizabeth (I860 - 1891), was 
the eldest daughter of William Lamond, advo- 
cate at the Scotch bar. She had hoped to de- 
vote herself to teaching, and she was engaged in 
this work at St Andrews before entering Girton 
College, Cambridge, where she obtained honours 
in history (1885-1887). After a few months of 

* The new style was introduced throughout the 
British dominions in 1752. tar omitting eleven nominal 
days after 2nd Sept, and dating the next day 14th Sept 
Instead of the third. 


teaching at Winchester her health gave way and 
she was forced to occupy herself with literary 
work. In 1890 she edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society four unpublished treatises in 
Norman French, Walter of Henley , Seneschaucie, 
the anonymous Husbandry , and Grosseteste's 
Rules . The translation and glossary gave proof 
of her scholarly feeling and accurate knowledge. 
In the course of researches connected with this 
work, she discovered that the well - known 
dialogue, published by W. S. in 1581, had been 
composed some years earlier, and in a convincing 
article in the English Historical Review in April 
1391, gave good grounds for believing that it had 
been really written in 1549, that John Hales 
was the author, and that Coventry was the 
place of writing. She was not able to complete 
the edition of the Discourse on the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England , on which she 
was engaged at the time of her death ; but a 
posthumous publication contains the result of 
her researches. Walter of Henley , Longmans. 
— Discourse of Common Weal , Carnb. Univ. 
Press. See also a review of the latter work in 
Economic Journal, December 1893. w. c. 

LAMPREDI, Giovanni Maria (18th 
century), professor of public law in the univer- 
sity of Pisa, and author of Del Commercio de i 
popoli neutrali in tempo di guerra , Milan, 1831, 
12mo. 

This work, which according to M‘Culloch 
(Lit of Pol. Econ., p. 127) is well reasoned 
and of considerable authority, was twice trans- 
lated into French, first by Jos. Accariaa de 
Serionne (La Haye, 1793, 2 vola. 8vo), and 
again by Peuchet (Paris, 1802). The latter, 
in his preface, remarks that Lampredi has on 
the whole treated his subject impartially, but 
with a strong bias in favour of neutral goods 
passing free. 

Other publications of Lampredi are : — Del 
govemo civile degli antichi Toscani e ddle cause 
della lor decadcnsa, discorso , Lucca, 1760, 
4to. — J. M. L. ... de Ucentia in hostem liber 
singularis, in quo 8. Oocceii eententia de infmita 
licentia in hostem . . . confutaiur , Florence, 
1761, 8 vo. — Saggio sopra la filosofia degli antichi 
Etruschi , dissertations istorico-critica, Firenze, 
1756, 4 to. a. L» 

LAND. Primitive custom recognises certain 
rights in and over land : the “ right of the first 
clearer ” to regard the land which he cultivates 
as his own family bolding (Baden Powell, 
Systems of Land Tenure in Rritish India, 
L 221); the right of a chief or freeman to s 
share in the territory which he helps to defend 
against outsiders ; the right of a chief to levy 
tribute from those who hold land under his 
protection. There is at this stage no owner- 
ship in the modem sense of the term ; the 
powers of the individual are controlled by 
family rights and local custom. Common 
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ownership, it should be noted, is not a mark of 
social equality, but rather of inequality ; it 
grows out of the combination of members of a 
ruling family to maintain their landlord -right, 
or of members of a subject community who can 
only live and pay their tribute by adopting co- 
operative methods of husbandry. When the 
state comes into existence the family loses 
some of its importance ; the individual chief or 
house- father is not merely the administrator of 
a common inheritance ; he is dominus or owner 
of his land ; it is a thing in patrimonio, to be 
disposed of by will or settlement, a thing in 
commercio , which he can sell or mortgage. 
Dominium , absolute ownership, is the basis of 
the Roman law of ownership and possession. 
The system had great economic advantages, 
but the small cultivating owner could not hold 
his own under the stress of competition ; the 
tendency was towards the formation of the Lati- 
FUNDii'M, large estates cultivated by slaves. 
The Teutonic chiefs who founded their kingdoms 
on the ruins of the empire admired the precision 
of Homan law ; but they retained the primitive 
belief in the tribal or national organisation of 
society. The king as leader of the nation was 
lord paramount over all lands, and claimed 
service and allegiance from their owners ; he 
was not in direct relation with the peasantry, 
except on his own estates, but he protected 
them, so far as he had power, against the 
oppression of their immediate lords. England 
is a typical example of feudal monarchy ; the 
state, represented by parliament and the king’s 
judges, broke down the rights of the great lords, 
and gave freedom of disposition to all owners 
of land. In 1285 the lords obtained an act 
to maintain the strict rule of entail ; but tbe 
courts did not favour 14 perpetuities, ” i.e. arrange- 
ments for tying up property for indefinitely 
long periods ; lie statute was evaded, and the 
owner in fee tail was enabled to exercise nil the 
right* of an owner in fee simple. Military 
tenures were finally abolished in 1661. The 
services of Socage tenants (ordinary freeholders) 
were commuted for fixed sums of money ; with 
the change in the value of money these annual 
payments became of no importance and were 
bought up or forgotten. Copyhold tenure, 
where it survives, still operates to curtail the 
freedom of disposition enjoyed by the owner 
of land ; but the Copyhold Acts, passed between 
1841 and 1887, provide a variety of forms 
whereby copyhold lands may be enfranchised 
or turned into freehold (see the Copyhold Act 
1894). The Heal Property Commission of 
1880 marks a turning-point in the history of 
our land laws ; the suggestions of the com- 
missioners were embodied in a long series of 
reforming statutes. Forms of settlement and 
conveyance have been simplified, and ex- 
tensive powers of disposition have been given 
to limited owners, is. to persons having a life 


estate or other limited interest in land. Undei 
the Settled Land Act of 1882 a tenant for life 
may sell a family estate ; the purchase money 
is treated as capital to be invested, and remains 
subject to the trusts of the settlement In 
many points the law of real property has been 
assimilated to the rules whioh govern the devo- 
lution and disposition of personal property. 
Legislation has not destroyed the sentiment 
which leads an owner of land to add to his 
estates and to transmit the inheritance un- 
divided to his eldest son ; the practice of re- 
settling family estates in each generation still 
prevails among the great landlords. There has 
been of late years a marked reaction against 
the liberal doctrine of absolute ownership and 
free contract The Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1888 is based on the assumption that a 
tenant-farmer is not in a position to contract 
freely with his landlord, and must therefore be 
protected by the state. The Irish Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 had gone farther in the same 
direction ; they introduced a kind of dual 
ownership in land, and attempt* have since 
been made to restore the rule of individual 
ownership by assisting the tenant to purchase 
his landlord’s interest In Scotland, the crofters 
of the highlands and islands have obtained 
legislation of a similar character. In England, 
there has not been as yet any urgent demand 
for judicial rents or schemes of land purchase ; 
fanners are fairly content with the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and labourers with the acta 
which facilitate the acquisition of allotments 
and small holdings. Socialist ideas in regard 
to laud have begun to influence the popular 
mind. Sir Henry Maine pointed to the rapid 
settlement of North America as an example of 
what can be done under a system of individual 
ownership ; Mr. Henry George uses the United 
States as an example of the evils caused by 
permitting large tracts of land to be held and 
disposed of by private owners. Mr. George 
would 44 nationalise'’ the land by taxing it up 
to its annual value ; and in England various 
plans have been proposed for intercepting what 
is called the 44 unearned increment" in the 
value of land (see Betterment). If the 
legislature succeeds in creating a large body 
of small owners, there will probably be a reac- 
tion in favour of absolute ownership ; for this 
reason the more logical among Mr. George's 
disciples oppose the measures which have for 
their object the multiplication of peasant 
proprietors. 

Laws requiring the registration of all titles 
to land are advocated on the ground that they 
help to simplify transfers. They have worked 
well in new countries, but great difficulties are 
encountered in applying such laws to an old 
country where titles are already complicated. 
In England the acts permitting or requiring 
registration have not been successful 
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[Fustel d* Coulanges, Origin qf Property in 
Land (Eng. traus. by M. Ashley), — Baden Powell, 
Systems qf Land Tenure in British India, — Cob- 
den Club, Systems qf Land Tenure in different 
Countries , — Shaw Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures,] 

T. B. 

In connection with Land the following articles 
occur in the Dictionary : — Agricultural Com- 
munity ; Agricultural Holdings Acts ; Agri- 
cultural Systems ; Agriculture in England ; Allot- 
ments ; Arable Land, Conversion of, into Pasture ; 
Commons ; Corvee ; Cottiers ; Culture, Large aud 
Small ; Depopulation ; Depression, Agricultural ; 
Domesday Book ; Emigration ; Enclosures ; En- 
franchisement of Land ; Entail ; Farming; Feudal- 
ism ; Forests, Mediaeval ; Forests, Economic 
Aspects of ; Gangs, Agricultural ; Holdings, 
Large and Small ; Im pot Unique ; Land ; Land 
Companies ; Land, Domains Cong^able ; I*and- 
gafol ; Land, Law Relating to ; Land Legislation, 
Irish ; Land, Nationalisation of ; Lands, Public, 
of the United States; Land Registration ; Land 
System in the American Colonies ; Land Tax ; 
Land Tenures ; Land Banks, Schemes of, in 
England ; Landcs-Creditkassen ; Majorat ; Manor; 
Metayage ; Metayer, in West Indies ; Mineral ; 
Open Fields; Peasant Proprietors; Primogeni- 
ture ; Rent ; Rent Charge ; Rent of Laud ; Serf ; 
Services, Predial and Military ; Settled Land. 

LAND COMPANIES may, as a result of 
practical experience, be divided into two classes : 
one consisting of those which are concerned with 
the exploitation of large blocks of land, chiefly 
abroad ; the other of those which deal rather 
with the financing of owners and occupiers 
of land and the realisation of their produce. 

(1) Companies which take up blocks of land 
may be again subdivided into two classes, con- 
sisting respectively of — 

(a) Those whose primary object is colonisa- 
tion. A notable example of these, both 
from its own history and its close connection 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was the 
old New Zealand Company of 1825, which 
became in 1838 the New Zealand Colonisation 
Company, and in 1839 the New Zealand Land 
Company. To a large extent this company, by 
taking up lands and allotting them to settlers, 
was the parent of colonisation in New Zealand. 
It was a type of a regular system of which 
there were other examples about the same 
period of English history. In later times 
(1884), the Methuen settlement in South 
Africa, which turned out a failure, was a 
company of this kind, and the more recent 
Bechuanaland Concessions Company, now merged 
in the London and Pretoria Financial Agency, 
had a similar object in taking up and re-selling 
large areas of farm land, 

(b) Those companies whose primary object 
is the use of the land for mining, timber- 
cutting, etc., a ad more rarely for actual cultiva- 
tion. This is the more popular class at the 
present tune; and of lain years many large 


concessions of land all over the world have 
been given for these purposes both by civilised 
and savage states. The Bechuatialand Land 
aud Exploration Company, the Mexican Conces- 
sions Company, the Pahang Concessions 
Company, are instances which have been 
recently before the public. Such companies 
are too often of a speculative character, and 
too apt to rely upon making profits by part- 
ing with portions of their territory to other 
companies. 

The British South Africa Company is a 
notable instance of a company combining both 
functions [cp. Colonies, Government of, by 
Companies], 

(2) ‘‘Land mortgage and financial agencies " 
is the general term adopted in the ehare lists 
for companies of our second class, but their 
titles vary ; for instance we have the Anglo- 
African Land, Mortgage, and Investment Com- 
}>any, the Auckland Agricultural Company, the 
British Land and Mortgage Company of 
America, and others all devoted to the same 
class of business. There are at least fifty com- 
jianies with a paid-up capital of over£20, 000,000 
enumerated in the stock exchange lists primarily 
connected with the land. One “ deals with real 
estate," another is designed “to lend on first 
mortgagee in the States and Canada," another is 
to work certain estates with a view to resale ; 
others deal in products as well as land. But all 
have the general scope above indicated (see also 
Mortgage Banks). o. a. ii. 

LAND, Domain* congEabue (literally 
ejectable domain, also called tenure covenanci&rt 
or holding hy covenant). This form of tenancy, 
peculiar to Celtic Brittany, which has not yet 
disappeared, seems to have been introduced 
during the last centuries of the middle ages ; 
a law of the flth of August 1791 suppressed 
the feudal incidents which had gradually been 
annexed to it, but allowed the principle on 
which it is based to continue. The j»o»ition of 
landlord and tenant is as follows : with respect 
to third parties, the tenant enjoys all the 
rights of a freeholder ; with respect to his 
landlord, he is only bound to pay a fixed rent, 
which in former times was generally very low. 
In modern times the practice of nine years' 
leases has prevailed, the leases being renewable 
on the payment of a fixed sum of money called 
commission or nouvtauU. The landlord him only 
the ownership of the ground (fonds ) f the tenant 
owns the buildings and enclosures which he lias 
erected, the trees he has planted, even the one- 
year-old furze which grows on waste land: 
hence the distinction between the former and 
the snperficiaire or domanier. The former may 
always serve on the latter a uotioe to leave 
(congtmmt), but in that case he is obliged to 
pay him a full comjxmsation according to t 
detailed valuation for the buildings, plantations, 
crops, enclosures, improvements, etc. Owing 
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to the heavy expense* entailed by a eongtmmt, 
this system led to the stability of the tenantry 
and the most efficient cultivation consistent 
with the nature of the land and the agricultural 
knowledgeof the period ; it is, in fact, athorough 
application of tenant right 

The passion of the French peasantry for the 
investment of their savings in land has exerted 
an unfavourable influence on the maintenance 
of this kind of tenancies ; still, at the end of the 
second empire it was computed that about one- 
third of the territory of Brittany was held 
under these terms. 

[Duseigncur, llisloirt du Domain* Congkible in 
bis £tudes sur VIHstoire du ESnisterrt (pp. 856- 
414), Brest, 1878. — Baudrillart, Lts Population* 
Agricoles de la France , Normandie el Bretagne 
(pp. 887-81*5), Fans, 1885. — Paul Henry, Une 
vieille Coutume Bretcmne : Le Domain* Oongtable , 
Angers, 1804. See Lee Closet* Rural es el le Regime 
Domanial au Afoytn Age, Paris, 1901, pp. 679- 
585. s. ca. 

LANDGAFOL, a customary rent paid to 
the lord of the manor by his tenants, distinct 
from other customary payments due to him on 
special occasions. The distinction grew clearer 
with the process of commuting services and 
payments in kind for money (see Gafol). 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England. — Round. 
Domesday Studies , vol. i. p. 1 38. — Domssiiay 
qf St. Paul's, Archdeacon Hale's note, p. lxix.] 

E. 0. P. 

LAND, Law* relating to. The law of 
property is chiefly concerned (1) to define the 
nature of the rights which are recognised in 
objects of property, and (2) to define the modes 
in which auJi rights may be aequo ed, trans- 
ferred, or extinguished. With respect both to 
the rights v r which it is the object and to the 
acquisition, transfer, or extinction of such rights, 
land differs from eveiy other object of property. 
Land is immovable, imperishable, and wide in 
extent. It is a prime necessary of life, and 
furnishes the raw material of all wealth. It 
admits of being used in innumerable ways. It 
has been a basu of political power and social 
consideration. 1 1 is susceptible of what Ben tham 
terms 4, a value of affection,” as distinct from 
market value in a higher degree than any othei 
object of oommon use. At the same time it is 
limited in quantity, and although it can be 
rendered more productive by the expenditure of 
eapital and labour, the returns from this ex- 
penditure fall off after a certain point has been 
reached, and at a remoter point beoome in- 
appreciable. As compared with other forms of 
wealth, land is, in the long run and in rnoet 
countries, the most generally and the most 
ardently coveted. Under these circumstances 
it is natural that the law relating to land should 
be oomplex, and should differ muoh in different 
times and plaoea. 

The right of property in land admits of 
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subdivision in various ways. The state is 
everywhere supposed to have certain rights over 
the land which are indispensable for the safety 
and welfare of the public. These rights are some- 
times termed its Eminent Domain. A familiar 
instance is afforded by the claim of the stats 
when it thinks expedient to purchase or to 
enable others to purchase land which the owner 
is not disposed to sell. The Roman lawyers 
held that though there might be full ownership 
in the soil of Italy, there could be only a pos- 
sessory right in the soil of the provinces which 
was, strictly speaking, vested in the Roman 
]>eople or in their representative the emperor. 
The chief practical indication of this difference 
was the land-tax, which was paid by the pro- 
vinces, but not by Italy. In eastern countries 
the proprietary right of the sovereign is so large 
and vaguely defined that it is difficult to say 
how far the subject can ever be deemed s 
proprietor. But the subdivision of proprietary 
rights over land with which we are most familiar 
has resulted from the feudal conceptions of 
tenure and of particular estates in land (see 
Feudalism ; Manor). 

According to the rigorous feudal theory, the 
sovereign alone has property in the land, and 
no subject can be more than a tenant But 
‘"very tenant may give lumself suo-tenants, and 
they may repeat the process indefinitely. Thus 
the land would come to support an ascending 
hierarchy of tenants closing in the king as lord 
paramount Each would have rights that 
could not be lawfully infringed, and duties that 
could not be lawfully discarded. Each would 
be protected by law, and still more by custom, 
agamst the rest. The king, who had the loftiest 
theoretic claim, would probably derive the least 
practical advantage from the land. It would 
bo difficult, were the doctrine of tenure carried 
to its logical conclusion, to say who, if any, of 
the persons interested in the land could be 
termed its proprietor. But the process of sub- 
dividing interests in the land is carried still 
further by the help of the doctrine of estates in 
land. For each person in the ascending scale 
which we have described might have his interest 
in the land either for life, or to himself and the 
heirs of his body, or to himself and his heirs 
generally. He might have an estate for life, 
or an estate tail, or an estate in fee simple. 
If his estate were only for life he would be 
uuable to devise it by will, or to give anybody 
rights in the land lasting beyond his own 
deoease. Nay, more, his power of using and 
enjoying the land would be restricted in the 
interest of those who were to come after him. 
If his estate were an estate in tail or in fee 
simple his powers of alienation and enjoyment 
would be more extensive. Under feudal law, 
in brief, not only may proprietary rights bs 
divided between lord and vassal, but they may 
also be divided between tenant in possession 

2 H 
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and tenant in remainder (Entail, Law or). 
A man who has the largest estate possible in 
land, in English law a tenant in fee simple, 
can thus carve out of his own interest a number 
of lesser estates to take effect after his death, 
so as to control its devolution for many years. 
The natural wish of landowners to exert this 
power to the utmost has given rise to family 
settlements, and the endeavour of the judges to 
restrict the practice of settlement in the public 
interest has given rise to the rules against 
perpetuity s. The decay of the manorial system 
produced a distinct form of imjKsrfect owner- 
ship of land, known in England as copyhold 
tenure, which was once widely extended in 
western Europe, but was abolished on the 
Continent by the French Revolution, and is 
gradually disappearing in England by the 
operation of the acts for the enfranchisement 
of oopyholds. 

The tenures of which we have hitherto spoken 
are distinctly feudal in origin, and have either 
been abolished, as in France, or have been 
rendered almost unmeaning as in England. In 
England, successive statutes, framed without any 
regard to symmetry, have removed almost all 
the inconveniences attaching to the feudal law 
of real property, and have left hardly anytliing 
of feudalism save names and forms. The rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant has nothing feudal 
about it. Indeed, the strictly feudal law 
regarded a lease as unworthy of its attention, as 
may be seen by the fact that leaseholds are 
regarded not as real but as personal property. 
The practice of letting land for a money rent 
has been recognised by all civilised legal 
systems. It does not involve a division of 
ownership, but it may assume forms which are 
tantamount to such division. Thus, by the 
Roman contract of Emphyteusis the tenant 
acquired the laud in perpetuity, subject to the 
obligation of paying rent. ITie Irish tenant, 
whose rent can be altered only at intervals of 
fifteen years, and then only by the decision of 
a court, has an interest in the land which 
often exceeds in market value the interest of 
the landlord. Such a tenant can hardly help 
regarding himself as at least part proprietor. 
Political, economical, and social forces are con- 
stantly operating on the legal relations of the 
classes living on the land, and may turn a 
nominal tenant into a virtual owner, as they 
have tamed nominal owners into virtual serfs. 
Even when it is easy to ascertain the proprietor 
of a piece of land, his right of property may be 
limited by rights over that land vested in other 
persons. Such rights are described in Roman 
legal language as jura in re aliena. They are 
of two kinds. Some are valuable in themselves, 
whilst others are valuable only as security for a 
debt doe from the owner of the land* Rights 
of the first cUes, known in Roman law as 
servitudes, and in English law as easements, and 


projits-d-prendre, are exemplified in the right 
of way across another's land, in the right not 
to have ancient lights darkened by the ereotion 
of new buildings, and in rights of common 
which include the right of glazing cattle, the 
right of digging gravel, the right of cutting 
turf and firewood, and so forth. Rights of 
this class may be enjoyed by a man as pro- 
prietor of oertain land, and are then said in 
English law to be appendant or appurtenant, 
or they may be enjoyed by him irrespective of 
any such property, and are then said to be in 
i/ross. A similar distinction was expressed in 
Roman law by calling some servitudes prmdial 
(Lat. praedium, an estate) and others personal , 
It is worthy of note that the Roman lawyers 
regarded a right of usufruct in land, the nearest 
equivalent of the English estate for life, not as 
a form of property, but as a personal servitude. 
The second class of rights enjoyed with refer- 
ence to the land of another includes such as 
form a security for debt. As land, whilst 
highly valuable, can neither be removed nor 
concealed, it has always been the favourite 
security for money lent, and the law of mortgage 
forms an imjwjrtant chapter in the law of land. 
In the primitive mortgage the debtor conveys 
the land to the creditor subject to a condition 
that it shall lie reconveyed to himself when he 
re j«iya what he has borrowed. Should he fail 
to ]>ay punctually he will lose his laud, although 
its value may far exceed the amount of the 
debt. The injustice of such a transaction led 
to the invention of improved forms of mortgage. 
The hypotheca of later Roman law was a con 
trivancc by which the mortgaged land was left 
in the ownership and possession of the debtor 
whilst the creditor obtained the right of realis 
ing his debt out of it in case of default in 
payment The modern English mortgage, the 
result of the correction of the common law by 
courts of equity, resembles the hypotheca in 
its practical working, although it retains the 
form of a conveyance. 

The modes of acquiring, transferring, and 
extinguishing rights of property are in the 
main similar for land and for other objects o t 
value. Land which has no owner — there is 
none such in England — may be aoquired by the 
first occupant or by the owner of other land to 
which it accedes, as where a field is enlarged 
by alluvial deposit. The course of years (see 
Lapse op Ti me ; Prxscej ftjon) may extinguish 
an old and create a new proprietary right. 
Sale, gift, exchange, and succession, testa- 
mentary or intestate, transfer rights of property 
in land as in other things. But a peculiar 
form is often required for transactions affect- 
ing interests on land. Land cannot be passed 
from hand to hand like a movable. It is pecu- 
liarly necessary, therefore, to provide evidence of 
transfer. In primitive times, when writing 
was either unknown or little used, this object 
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wa* attained by requiring for every transfer 
of land oertain solemn forms which might 
impress the memory, not merely of the jiarties, 
but also of the oommunity or at least of the 
neighbours. Such was the primitive Roman 
mancipation, a formal sale in the presence of 
five witnesses and of a man who held the 
balance used to weigh the uncoined money of 
the early Italian society. Such, too, was the 
old English ceremony of livery of seisin, the 
symbolical delivery of land by the seller to the 
purchaser. But where the art of writing has 
been generally diffused, written documents are 
found more convenient to execute and more 
effectual in preserving an exact record of what 
has been done. In England at the present day 
a deed is the recognised form for conveyances, 
leases, mortgages, and so forth. But where 
manifold interests have been created in reference 
to one piece of land, such documents are apt to 
be lengthy, and where dealings in land are 
frequent they accumulate to an inconvenient 
extent. Hence the advantage of a further 
reform, the registration of title (see Land 
Registration). An efficient system of registra- 
tion ensures a complete, concise, and authentic 
record of all transactions affecting land, and 
thus promotes the abbreviation of legal docu- 
ments and the reduction of legal charges. 
England is one of the few civilised countries 
which does not possess an effective registry of 
title to land. 

Passing from the outline of the law relating 
to land to tho suggestions which have been made 
for its improvement, we have to remember that 
every plan of reform is to be judged m relation 
at once to the existing circumstances and to 
the object which it is designed to accomplish. 
Tiie object of an agrarian reformer may be 
either to improve the condition of tenants on 
the land of another, or to multiply proprietors, 
or to put an end to private property in land 
and vest it either in the sovereign or in muni- 
cipal authorities. The first of these objects is 
•ought by measures securing to the tenaut 
compensation for the improvements which he 
has made (see Aoricuitukai. Holdings Acts), 
or fixity of tenure at a fair rent and freedom 
to sell the interest on the land which such 
fixity creates (see F’s, the Three ; and Land 
Legislation, Irish). The second object, that 
of multiplying proprietors, may be obtained by 
various expedients, such as (1) the establish- 
ment of a system of free alienation and registra- 
tion of title so as to encourage sales and to 
make the sale of small parcels of land expeditious 
and cheap, or (2) making advances of public 
money to tenants, especially to such tenants as 
already etyoy fixity of tenure, in order that they 
may buy out their landlord! and become full 
proprietors, or (ft) enabling lessees of house 
property to compel the lessors to sell the 
reversion, and thus enlarging leaseholds into 


freeholds, what is commonly known as lease- 
hold enfranchisement, or (4) enforcing the 
partition of landed estate among the children 
of a deceased owner, on the principle adopted 
by the Code Napolion . It may be said that 
there is a real affinity between reforms of the 
first and of the second class. Measures tending 
to secure to tenants the advantages known as 
the Three F's find their natural complement in 
measures tending to turn tenants into full 
proprietors. For what is virtually a divided 
ownership can hardly be permanent in a society 
not governed by immemorial custom. Tho 
charms of property are most strongly felt by 
him who is absolute proprietor. Reforms of 
the third class, reforms which aim at the 
abolition of private property in land, are 
advocated on totally different grounds, and 
imply a totally different economic theory. To 
this class belong proposals for the “ nationalisa- 
tion " of land, i.e. the transfer to the state of 
all private rights of landed projierty, and 
proposals for the “ municipaliaation ” of land 
in towns, i.e. the transfer to the nmnici[>al 
authority of all private rights to land within 
its jurisdiction. Those who advocate changes 
of this nature differ on the question of giving 
or refusing compensation to evicted owners. 
But they agree on the more fundamental point 
of allowing no private person to lw more than 
a tenant. Far more restricted in scope, and 
resting in some measure on narrower arguments, 
is the proposal to give municipal authorities 
the advantage of what is known as betterment 
(nee Betterment), in other words, to give them 
the |>ower of charging the expense of municipal 
improvements upon the owners of land which 
is increased in value by such improvements. 

[Holland, Jurist >ruden ce. — Poste, Institutes of 
Gaius. — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian . — Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law. — Digby, 
History qf the Law qf Real Property. — Blacks tone. 
Commentaries , voL ii — Edwards, Law qf Real 
Property. — Williams, Principles qf the Law of 
Real Property . — Good eve, Modem Law of Real 
Property. — Pollock, The Ixmd Ixtios (English 
Citizen Series) ; (comp. Sabine ; Seisin).] 

r. c. x. 

LAND LEGISLATION, Irish. The his- 
tory of modern legislation with regard to land 
in Ireland is full of economic interest The 
agrarian troubles of Ireland have arisen from 
many causes, the most important of which are, 
perhaps, the following : (1) The forcible dis- 
possession of tho original proprietors by foreign 
conquerors. The first English conquest of 
Ireland, effected under the Plantagenets, did 
not lead to chronic agrarian strife, because the 
Anglo-Norman barons adapted themselves to 
Irish ways and became Irish chiefs. But the 
three subsequent English conquests by Elisa- 
beth, by Cromwell, and by William III,, led to 
the confiscation of much Hie greater pert of the 
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land of Ireland, and established a new class of 
landowners closely connected with England 
and severed by religion from the peasantry. 
In parts of the north of Ireland not only the 
native chiefs but the native cultivators had 
been ousted to make room for English or 
Scotch settlers, and here the new landlords 
and tenants lived on tolerably good terms. 
But elsewhere the owners and the cultivators 
were too generally enemies, or at least aliens, 
to one another. 

(2) The defects of the new agrarian system 
introduced by conquest. The English con- 
querors naturally introduced into Irelaud the 
agrarian system to which they were accustomed 
at home. But they omitted one thing essential 
to its proper working. Since agriculture became 
a progressive art in England all great agricultural 
improvements have been made by the landlord. 
They would not have been made by the tenant 
who has no legal fixity of tenure. In Ireland 
the making of agricultural improvements was 
commonly left to the tenant He was gener- 
ally too poor to execute them properly, and lie 
had no security for compensation when ho had 
made them. For he had no legal fixity of 
tenure, and with the growth of population 
was exposed to a severe competition for hold- 
ings. In Ulster and in some districts elsewhere 
custom protected the tenant against arbitrary 
eviction or the appropriation of his improve- 
ments by the landlord. Under this custom, 
known as the Ulster tenant- right, the tenant 
could sell his interest in the holding to his 
successor. Where this custom prevailed, agri- 
culture as a rule flourished. Elsewhere it was 
very backward. 

(3) The normal balance of occupations was 
never attained in Ireland. Agriculture, especi- 
ally in the south and west, was almost the 
only resource of the population. Ireland is 
not well adapted for manufacturing industry, 
and such industries as the English and Scotch 
settlers had brought with them were too often 
crushed or hampered by the misdirected legis- 
lation of the English parliament in the 18th 
century. Commerce and manufactures, which 
would have drawn off the surplus population, 
and furnished new capital for the improvement 
of the land, were thus reduced to the narrowest 
limits. 

(4) The evils arising from these causes 
were intensified by the introduction of the 
potato, which in the 18th century became the 
staple food of the Irish peasant. This cheap 
and abundant food enabled a poor and prolific 
people to multiply at a rate hitherto unknown 
in old countries. In 1741 Ireland may perhaps 
have contained two million inhabitants In 
1841 it contained upwards of eight millions. 
The majority of these eight millions were sunk 
in extreme poverty. The land was subdivided 
to an extent incompatible with its proper cul- 


tivation or the well-being of the cultivator. 
Competition raised the rent of land in many 
cases beyond the amount that could be extracted 
from the soil. It necessarily followed that 
hundreds of thousands of tenants were hope- 
lessly in arrear with their rent and exposed at 
every moment to eviction. Under these cir- 
cumstances the proprietors themselves could 
not be prosperous. They had too generally 
adopted the careless, sociable, and extravagant 
habits of the native gentry whom they had 
displaced. They were in many instances hope- 
lessly sunk in debt or burdened with family 
encumbrances, and quite unable to face the 
expenditure necessary to put their affairs into 
decent order. Such was the agrarian condition 
of Irelaud when the potato blight of 1846 and 
1847 brought about, first, a terrible famine; 
secondly, a great mortality from epidemics ; and 
lastly, an immense emigration to the New 
World. In a short time Ireland lost one-third 
of her population. About the same time the 
repeal of the corn laws deprived the Irish 
I farmer of his advantage in the best market of 
Europe. The potato blight and the repeal 
of the coni laws led to a wide extension of 
pasturage and to evictions of tenants. These 
in turn added fuel to the agrarian discontent 
which has always been smouldering in Ireland. 
Then it was generally felt that something must 
be done. But the public opinion of England 
and the Bentiment of the Irish peasants were 
not in accord. The ruling passion of the Irish 
as of the French peasant was to become pro- 
prietor of his holding. This passion, however, 
could not be gratified without the breaking up 
of great estates, which involved sacrifices on 
the part of Irish landowners, and was distasteful 
to the English landed interest. Failing full 
projvertv in his holding, the Irish tenant desired 
fixity of tenure, which most landowner* were 
unwilling to concede. The economic ideas then 
predominant in England were opposed to any 
interference with the free play of competition, 
and the determination of rent by the higgling of 
the market Thus the progress of Irish agrarian 
reform was slow. It falls into three stages. 

I. An attempt to get rid of embarrassed 
landowners, and to replace them with new 
men of energy and capital. 

II. A gradual concession to the Irish demand 
for what are known as the Three Fs— (see F% 
the Three), fair rent, fixity of tenure, and 
freedom of sale. 

III. An attempt still in progress to turn the 
tenant into a proprietor by advances of public 
money for the purpose of enabling him to bay 
his farm. 

I. The Encumbered Estates Acta. — 

The first of these was the act 1 1 A 12 Viet, e^ 
48, 1848, to facilitate the sale of enoumbered 
estates in Ireland. It was followed by the act 
12 A 13 Viet. c. 77, 1849. This provided that 
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the owner of an encumbered estate or an encum- 
brancer might apply to the commission estab- 
lished by the act for an order to have the land 
sold notwithstanding any restrictions of settle- 
ment The commission was empowered to 
authorise a sale, if the charges on the estate 
amounted to ono-half of the income thereof, 
and to pay off encumbrances out of the proceeds, 
handing over the balance to the owner or to 
other persons interested in the land. This act 
has been amended by subsequent statutes. The 
jurisdiction of the commission was transferred 
by the act 21 k 22 Viet. c. 72, 1858, to the 
landed estates court, which still exists as a 
branch of the supreme court of judicature in 
Dublin, and still performs its original function. 
The immediate success of the act was striking. 
Vast quantities of land were transferred from 
insolvent to solvent proprietors. But it did 
little towards assuaging agrarian discontent. 
The now landlords had no hold upon popular 
sentiment. They were much stricter men of 
business than their predecessors. They were on 
the whole more unjiopular than the old land- 
lords. Improvements in most cases were still 
made by the tenant, and the tenant was still 
without security. Thus the agrarian difficulty 
remained formidable. 

II. Tlie concession of fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and freedom of sale. 

The first change in this direction was made 
by the act 33 k 34 Viet, c. 46, the Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act 1870, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first administration. This act (1) gave 
the force of law to the Ulster custom and to 


the principles on which the fair rent was to be 
determined, except that no rent was to be 
charged for improvements made by the tenant 
or his predecessors in title. Under certain 
conditions specified in the act the tenant might 
sell his interest in the holding. A tenant of 
the rateable value of £150 or upwards was 
allowed to contract himself out of the act. 
The court referred to in the act was to be 
either the civil bill court of the county or the 
Irish land commission. The land commission 
was to consist of three persons, one of whom 
must have practised at the bar for ten years, 
and obtained the rank of a judge of the supreme 
court. The commission had full power to 
determine* all questions of law* or fact and 
to make rules of procedure. But the business 
of determining rents was almost entirely per- 
formed by the assistant commissioners. 

The act of 1881 was amended by the act 50 k 
51 Viet c. 33, the Land Law (Ireland) Act 1887, 
which extended its provisions to leaseholders, 
and allowed a temporary reduction in judicial 
rents fixed before 1st January 1 586, to meet the 
fall in prices between 1881 and 1887. The 
imjKirtaucc of this act will be understood when 
we u member that out of 600,000 cultivating 
tenants in In land alxml 150,000 were lease- 
holders. Tile acts of 1881 and 1887 together 
made a real agrarian revolution in Ireland. 

| Wiihout professing to affect the landlord’s 
proprietary right, they rendered him practically 
little mure than an annuitant. Under the 
provisions of these acts rents were reduced upon 
an ar»- rage from 20 to 25 per cent. The interest 


similar customs existing in other parts of 
Ireland; (2) granted in ca-ass of eviction not 
coming within such customs a compensation 
for disturbance, graduated so as to be most 


1 of the tenant thenceforward frequently sold for 
i more than the interest of the landlord. More- 
* over, the ascertaining of rent, whether by 
! judicial decision or by agreement outside the 


liberal in the case of the smallest farms, but 1 court, was a process which took time. It could 


limited in any case to a sum not exc eeding £250 , 
and (3) granted compensation for improvements 
made by the tenant, the presumption being 
that all improvements were made by the 
tenant or by his predecessor in title. Some 
of its other provisions, intended to assist 
tenants in the pnrohase of their holdings, will 
be noticed hereafter. 

A much more extensive change was made 
by 44 k 45 Viet c. 49, the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1881 , of Mr. Gladstone's second admini- 
stration. This act extended to all agricultural 
tenancies not under lease the benefit of the 
Three F’» — fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free 
sale. The fair rent might bo determined cither 
by recourse to the laud courts established under 
the act, or by agreement between landlord 
ant^ tenant An agreement filed in the court 
acquired the same force as a decision of the 
oourt The rent thus ascertained could not be 
altered during a statutory period of liftceu years, 
and so long os it was paid the tenant could not 
be evicted. Nothing was said in the act as to 


f not be completed for the whole of Ireland 
I before the j>eriod of fifteen years had elapsed, 
i when it would have to begin afresh. Thus 
Ihe idea of a further alleviation of his burthens 
was constantly kept before the tenant. When 
to these circumstances we add the general 
tendency of modern feeling about landed 
proj>erty, we shall see that the landlord had 
no security for the retention of the proprietary 
interest left to him, and that the acts above- 
named rendered inevitable yet another Irish 
agrarian revolution. 

III. The conversion of the tenant into a 
proprietor by advances of public money for 
the purpose of enabling him to buy his farm. 

For many years jvast a few discerning men 
had seen that the Irish tenauts, once set in 
motion, would never rest until they had become 
proprietors. J, S. Mill exaggerated, perhaps, 
the advantages of peasant proprietorship, hut 
he was the first English economist to refate the 
doctrine that the peasant proprietor was neces- 
sarily poverty-stricken and thriftless. His 
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advocacy of peasant proprietorship was con- 
tinued by other writers, and found willing 
listeners in the political party most hostile 
to the landed interest. John Bright was 
perhaps the first public man of mark to advo- 
cate the conversion of Irish tenant farmers 
into proprietors. When the Irish Church was 
disestablished by the act 32 & 33 Viet c. 42, 

1869, he procured the insertion of clauses which 
gave the tenants of church lands an opportunity 
of purchase. One-fourth of the purchase -money 
was to be paid down, and the remaining three- 
fourths with interest at 4 per cent might be 
paid in sixty- four half-yearly instalments. 
Several thousand tenants took advantage of 
these clauses. The Landlord and Tenant Act of 

1870, and the Land Act of 1881, contained pro- 
visions intended to promote purchase by tenants. 
The greater part or the whole of the purchase- 
money was to be advanced by the state and 
repaid in thirty -five annual instalments of 
5 per cent. But very few purchases were 
effected under these provisions. By the act 
48 & 49 Viet. c. 73, the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act 1885, commonly known as Lord j 
Ash bourne 8 Act, much more liberal assistance 
was granted to tenants desirous of purchasing. 
The whole purchase-money was to be advanced 
by the state and to be repaid in forty-nine 
annual instalments of 4 per cent. £5,000,000 
was made available for the purposes of the act. 
with £5,000,000 three years later. The whole 
£10,000,000 was soon issued to tenants purchas- 
ing their farms. The annual instalments were 
usually paid with great regularity. Under j 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act 1891, 54 j 
k 55 Viet. c. 48, the landlord might be ]iaid in j 
government stock. The total amount of stock 
which might be created was limited by the 
provision that the annual charge for interest 
and sinking fund must not exceed the amount 
annually granted from the treasury to local 


theless, the legislation above summarised has 
in the main achieved its object. Down to the 
31st March 1917 upwards of 10,000,000 acres 
of Irish land had been sold for upwards of 
£100,000,000. At the same date there were 
pending, although not completed, agreements 
lor the sale of nearly 3,000,000 more acres at 
a total price of nearly £24,000,000. Almost 
two-thirds of the whole area of Ireland have 
thus been sold, and the groat mass of Irish 
tenants have been turned into proprietors. 

The remedial acts above referred to are long 
and intricate, and cannot be fully understood with- 
out laborious preliminary study. The ultimate 
causes of Irish agrarian disturbance are well 
explained in Lecky’s History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. Its progress can be followed 
ill parliamentary paj*crs, the most important being 
the Report of the Devon Commission, 1S45. 

[ml. S. Mill, Chapter s and Speeches on the Irish 
Land Quest ion (reprinted from / Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy , and Hansards Delates). — W. O’Con- 
nor Morris, Land System of Ireland {Oxford Essay n, 
1856 ). — letters cm the Land Question t n Ireland 
(reprinted from the Times in 1C70). — IaxiuI System 
of Ireland (reprinted from Law Quarterly Review, 
j 1888). — J. Bo) d Kii> near, Ireland . — M. Ixmgfield, 
i Tenure of Land in Ireland (Cobden Club Essays, 

! Systems of Land Tenure in various countries). — 

| \V. E. Montgomery, History of Land Tenure in 
Ireland .— Right Hon. G. Bhaw-Ix'fevrc, Agrarian 
Tenures. — The / risk Peasant, a Sociological Study, 
anonymous, published by Swan, Konncuschein, and 
I Co. — Cliffe Leslie, Land Systems.] k. c. M. 

LAND, Nationalisation' of. This term is 
used to denote the extinction of all private 
proprietary rights in laud and the vesting of 
all lamb^l pro|>erty in the state. The extinc- 
tion of private property in land is one of the 
objects contemplated by systematic socialists 
who desire to give the state exclusive control 
over all the means of production, and to 
restrict private property to property in wages. 


authorities in Ireland. Precautions were taken 


But the “nationalisation" of laud has also 


to ensure the treasury against loss, and 
£10,842.5*20 guaranteed Land Stock was out- ; 
standing 31st March 1911. Social provisions , 
were inserted for the benefit of tenants with ! 
small holdings and of congested districts. 

The Irish Land Act 1903 (3 Edw. VII. ch. j 
37), amending previous acts, gave a state bonus i 
to vendors. Under the impulse given by this i 
act, agreements to purchase became very numer- 
ous. By 1909 upwards of 7,000,000 acres of 
Irish land had been sold for a total sum of 
£84,000,000. It was alleged, however, that 
the act of 1903 was based on unsouud calcula- 
tions, which would involve the state in much 
heavier loss than had been contemplated. 
Ostensibly on this ground the Irish Land Act 
1909 (9 Edw. VI L ch. 42) lessened the bonus 
and in some other respects diminished the 
inducements to sell. The progress of land pur- 
chase consequently became less rapid. Never- 


been advocated by persons who are not syste- 
matic socialists, and who are not averse to the 
continuance of private ownership of capital. 
Such j»erHon8 justify their prcqiosals on the 
ground tlut private proj*?rty in land is 
familiarly indefensible. Land, they argue, is 
not the product of human industry or ingenuity, 
but the free gift of nature. At the same time 
the value of land is increased, without any 
effort on the jiart. of the landowners, by the 
growth of population, by the accumulation of 
capital, by every advance in civilisation. Land, 
they argue, yields an unearned increment (sec 
Increment, the Unea RXET>),and this increment 
is intercepted by landowners who are thus en- 
riched by the labour and parsimony of others, 
and levy a tax on human improvement. Tile 
wage-earner, it is alleged, rarely earns more 
than a scanty subsistence, and the interest on 
capital declines as the mass of capital in* 
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ereases. The whole surplus accumulations 
of progressive communities, it is inferred, go 
to enrich an unproductive class. The state, 
they conclude, should evict all landowners, 
with or without compensation, and become for 
the future the sole landlord. In this way the 
unearnod increment would be secured for the 
common good. The field of industry would be 
indefinitely enlarged, tho production of wealth 
enormously increased, and its distribution so 
much improved that jioverty would disappear 
and well-being become universal. 

Put in this form the argument in favour of 
the "nationalisation" of laud is an argument 
for the transference of the unearned increment 
to the state. The theoretical basis of " national- 
isation " is to be found in the writings of Ricardo 
and of J. 8. Mill. Rent Ricardo defines as 
"that portion of tho produce of the earth which 
is paid to the landlord for the use of the original 
and iudostructible ] towers of the soil." If this 
were so, rent would afford a revenue to the 
landlord without the landlord rendering any 
fervice in the production of wealth. Ricardo 
was aware, indeed, that rent in this sense is 
something different from rent in the popular 
sense, which includes remuneration to the land- 
lord for capital expended by him upon the land. 
Ricardo knew that ho was defining not rent 
commonly so-called, but that which has since 
been described as economic rent. Rut the 
popular writers and orators, such as Mr. Henry 
George, who have caught at his definition, have 
either forgotten or ignored his qualifying state- 
ments. Again, the increase of rent in Ricardo’s 
sense of that term is due to the circumstance 
that the land cannot be increased in quantity, 
and so forms the subject of a mono}>oly. 
With the growth of population and of riches 
the demand for land becomes more intense, 
and the landowner is enabled to charge a 
higher price for " the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil.” The rise 
of rent, Ricardo says, is a symptom, but it 
is "never a cause of wealth." Mill, following 
upon Ricardo, described the rise of rent resulting 
from the general progress of society as tho 
** unearned increment.** He argued that as it 
was due to the exertions of the whole community, 
it should for the future go not to the proprietors 
of land, hut to the state. Here again the 
advocates of " nationalisation ** carry an eco- 
nomic theory to its extreme consequences, and 
propose to transfer to the state not merely 
all future but also all past increments of this 
description. 

In reality we oannot he too careful how we 
apply abstract definitions to concrete affairs. 
It is undoubtedly possible to discover forms of 
landed property, such as mines or sites adapted 
for building, which may sometimes yield a large 
and increasing revenue without any effort or 
expense on the part of the proprietor. But 


with agricultural land the case is far different. 
There it is difficult to prove the existence, and 
impossible to measure the amount, of the un- 
earned increment. In this country, at all 
events, land has been rendered fit for cultivation 
at a great expense to tlfe proprietors. The 
rent which they now receive often represents an 
inadequate return upon capital which they or 
their predecessors have sunk even in the buildings 
necessary for the proper cultivation of the soil, to 
say nothing of improvements effected in the soil 
itself. In other coses it may represent an 
adequate return, but no more. But in these 
coses we cannot determine, except for a very 
recent period, how much has been spent in im- 
proving the land, and therefore cannot dis- 
criminate accurately between the unearned 
increment and the return on capital. Thus 
even where an unearned increment exists, any 
attempt to appropriate it to the state would be 
illusory. 

Mill proposed to leave landowners in the 
enjoyment of whatever unearned increment 
should have accrued down to a given date, and 
to take by way of taxation only such unearned 
increment as should arise subsequently. But 
this projtosal, far more equitable as it is, would 
not meet the wishes of those who advocate 
nationalisation of the land. In an old com- 
munity like the United Kingdom it would 
leave the hulk of rent in the ieceipt of private 
individuals. Any serious decline of prosperity 
would deprive the state of all advantage from 
such taxation. If, for example, the legislators 
had followed Mill’s suggestion, and had fixed on 
1st January I860 as the date of appropriation, 
it would now receive nothing from the agri- 
cultural land of the United Kingdom. 

The "nationalisation** of land, therefore, 
would not be confined to the unearned incre- 
ment It would extend to the whole value of 
the land. The land might be " nationalised ** 
either by a formal abrogation of all private 
rights of property or by levying on all land- 
owners a tax equal to the rack-rent of their 
estates. In either case a question arises as to 
what compensation, if any, should be given to 
the evicted owners. If "nationalisation** is 
to deprive landowners of all return for tbs 
capital which they or their predecessors in 
title have expended on the improvement ol 
their land, it would be a confiscation of the 
moet violent and unequal kind. We may 
go farther, and say that open and peaceable 
enjoyment for an indefinite time under the 
sanction of law and received morality consti- 
tutes a very strong claim to compensation for 
the loss of the unearned increment itself, while 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess accu- 
rately the causes of the increase in the value. 
" Nationalisation " of land, without oompenaa 
lion, is open to the objections based on law, 
morals, and public policy which exist against 
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the abolition of all private property whatsoever, 
and to the additional objection of making one 
class a victim to all other classes. If effected 
with substantial compensation, the “national- 
isation ” of land becomes far less lucrative to the 
state, and may sometimes end in actual loss. 

But let us supf>ose “ nationalisation ” of 
land to have been carried out on such terms of 
equitable compensation to evicted owners as 
left the state a considerable margin of revenue. 
Even this margin would be further curtailed 
by the force of circumstances. (1) In so far 
as the former owners were impoverished by the 
change, their contributions to the imperial and 
municipal revenues and to public charities 
would be diminished. (2) A great quantity of 
land is held by corporations ecclesiastical, 
municipal, educational, and charitable, render- 
ing a variety of public services which must be 
provided for in other ways when the corporate 
estates have been confiscated. (3) A costly 
public department with an immense staff 
would have to be instituted for the dispatch of 
agrarian business. (4) All the permanent 
improvements which in England have been 
executed by landowners must henceforw&rds be 
executed either by the state or by its tenants. 
If the state is to execute these improvements, 
we know from recorded experience of public 
works that they will always be costly, and very 
often prove unremunerative. All the capital 
required must be borrowed by the state, and a 
heavy charge for interest and sinking fund 
will be placed on the newly -acquired revenue 
from the land. If improvements are to be 
executed by the tenants, they must be tempted 
to improve by the concession of fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent. 

The necessity of such fixity of tenure has 
been fully proved by the experience of Asiatic 
countries. There the first condition of pros- 
perity has been the restriction of the claims 
made upon the cultivator by his landlord 
the state. A bad oriental government lays 
waste the country by taking from the culti- 
vator everything it can. A good oriental 
government makes well-being possible by 
granting the cultivator a moderate assessment 
fixed for a term of years. With every pro- 
longation of the terra, and with every alleviation 
of the assessment, agriculture improves and the 
community becomes richer. The comparative 
well-being of the people of British India is due 
chiefly to the circumstance that the government 
has reduced its demand on the farmer to what 
is virtually not a rent, but a moderate land-tax. 

The same necessity for fixity of tenure where 
the state owns the land will be more apparent 
when we consider to what a degree the ameliora- 
tion of the soil of Europe in the past has been 
a labour of love inspired by the sense of owner- 
ship. Capital has been lavished on the land, 
not always to the advantage of the owner, 


but almost always to the advantage of the 
commonwealth. The land has been the French 
peasant’s bank and the English squire’s hobby. 
Nor is it only money that the fond proprietor 
puts into the soil ; he puts his mind into it 
also. He knows better than any other man its 
wants and its capabilities. He takes care that 
the work done upon it is done thoroughly. 
This vigilant affection is jxissible only to the 
man who has either full proper ty, or au interest 
resembling full property in the soil. 

If therefore the state is to be landlord, 
its tenants must have fixity of tenure on 
favourable terms. Once the tenants have 
gained this point they are part proprietors for 
all practical purposes, although not so described 
in books of law. Their interest in the IaiuI, 
as the experience of Ireland shows, may often 
sell for more than the interest of their landlord. 
Nor is this all. As the history of copyhold 
tenure and the history of Ireland in recent 
years have proved, the man who has become a 
part-proprietor never rests until he has become 
an exclusive proprietor. If part-proprietory 
are numerous they are almost certain to succeed 
in achieving this object. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the additional 
revenue which would result from the “national- 
isation ” of land would neither be large nor 
|>ermanent. It certainly would not enable 
the state to discard other sources of revenue. 
It might for a few years produce a revenue of 
some magnitude. But every party which could 
not otherwise obtain a majority would promise 
in turn to lessen the burthens of the rural 
voter. Sometimes it would be compelled to 
fulfil its promises, and then its opponents would 
be reduced to make promises still more liberal. 
At last the ownership of land by the state 
would become a mockery, and the ultimata 
result of “ nationalisation ” would have been 
the transfer of the land from one set of pro- 
prietors to another. In this case nothing would 
have been gained, at least nothing which could 
not have been gained far more cheaply. The 
state already possesses a power of taxation 
limited only by considerations of prudence or 
of justice, considerations which under any 
conceivable scheme must limit its exactions 
from the soil. Yet in England there are, at 
the present time, hundreds of thousands of 
acres which, after supplying a humble and 
precarious livelihood to the farmer and labourer, 
and discharging the rates and taxes, yield but 
a nominal rental to the landlord. A compara- 
tively small increase of local and imperial taxa- 
tion would virtually oust the owners of such land, 
and leave the cultivators hardly wherewithal 
to keep themselves. What more could be 
effected by “ nationalisation ” in any form I 
The plan of 44 nationalisation,” as distinct flron 
complete socialism, has hardly attracted attention 
outside the United States, the United Kingdom 
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and some of our colonies. It has found favour 
only where the exceptional economic progress of 
the last hundred years has added surprisingly to 
the value of certain kinds of land, and this 
additional value has been shared among a com- 
paratively small number of owners. In u stationary 
country there is no such growth in value, and in a 
country where proprietors are numerous such 
growth as there is excites little jealousy. 

[Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation, — Mill, lYinciplcs of Political Economy. 
— Henry George, Progress and Poverty. — Moffat, 
Mr. Henry George, the Orthodoto (a criticism of 
the last- mentioned work). — Marshall, lYindples <f 
Economics . — Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation. — Nicholson, Principles of Political 
Economy. The fundamental principles of land 
nationalisation are the common property of socialist 
writers. See arts, on P. K. Doyk and W. 
Spbnci ; Socialism in App., Vol. TTT.] r. c, m. 

Some farther reference to Henry George’s Pro- 
gress and Poverty in relation to his proposal for 
the nationalisation of land is advisable here. To 
make this point clear, it is necessary to go back to 
Mr. George’s theory on wages. He argues that 
u wages depend upon the margin of prod uci ion, or 
upon the produce which labour can obtain as the 
highest point of natural productiveness open to it 
without the payment of rent*' From Una stand- 
point Mr. Qeorge examines in his fifth book “ the 
primary cause of recurring paroxysms of industrial 
depression,” and the causes of “the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth," and arrives at 
the conclusion that these spring from the existence 
of private property in land. As Mr. George con- 
siders this not only unjust, but the cause of the 
evils existing in modern society, he would give no 
compensation to the owners, but he would give 
security for improvements. He would “appro- 
priate rent by taxation." This taxation might be 
crushiug. Mr. George states, in one place “the 
monopolist in agricultural land would be taxed as 
much as though his land were covered with bouse# 
and baniA, with crops, and with stock." In 
another, the taxes would “fall as heavily upon 
unimproved as upon improved land." By adopt- 
ing this plan Mr. George anticipates s removal of 
many of the inequalities of wealth, but he thinks 
that wages would rise, that the general rate of 
interest would rise also, that universal prosperity 
would follow. It is curious, though somewhat 
sad, to observe the various directions in which 
different thinkers believe they have found a uni- 
versal remedy against pauperism. The endeavour 
reminds the reader of the search for the philo- 
sopher** stone in the middle ages. The investiga- 
tion is ever fruitless, but ever attractive to the 
speculative mind. 

This reference is to the first statement of Mr. 
George's opinions. In a later edition he con- 
siders that “ private property in land always has, 
and always must, as development proceeds, lead 
to the enslavement of the labouring class.*' 

The principle Mr. George advances would be 
equally valid against the existenoe of any property 
at all, and, however the inequality of wealth may 
menace civilisation, the destruction of ail wealth 
would be fatal to human program. 


LAND, Public, of the United States. 
The total amount of public lands owned by the 
government of the United States has varied 
greatly at different times, owing to extensive 
acquisitions on the one hand and sales and 
gifts on the other. In the course of its 
existence the government has possessed in 
its own name 2,708,888 square miles; and 
the largest amount owned at any one time 
was in 1848, amounting to 1,890,013 square 
miles. The public domain has its origin (1) 
in cessions made by the different states origin- 
ally forming the union, many of which gave 
up large tracts of western lands ; (2) by 
purchases or treaty cessions, as Louisiana in 
1803, Florida, 1819, purchase from Texas in 
1850, the Gadsden purchase in 1853, Alaska 
in 1867, and the Oregon cessions; (3) by the 
Mexican war. As settlers’ rights bad already 
been acquired within the territories annexed, 
it by no means followed that all the land thus 
brought under the American flag was j>art of 
the public domain. From the outset it has 
been the policy of the government to be 
liberal in its grants of land. Lands bave 
been disposed of in four different ways : (1) 
by grants to individuals ; (2) grants to states ; 
(3) grants for internal improvements either 
to states or corporations ; (4) sales. No 
attempt has been made to secure any sub- 
stantial revenue from the public lands, and, 
when sold, but a nominal price as a rule 
has been charged. The total receipts from 
public lands from 1798 until 1893 were 
283,000,000 dollars. A much larger sum, 
Imwever, has been expended in the extinc- 
tion of Indian titles, purchase - money for 
annexations, and for surveys.* The economic 
advantages to the nation cannot be measured 
by the receipts entering into the budget 
accounts, as nearly three-fourths of the lands 
have been given away to soldiers as bounties, 
to assist corporations in the construction of 
railways through sparsely -settled regions, and 
indirectly to promote immigration through 
gifts to actual settlers under the Homestead 
Act of 1862. Generous grants have also been 
made to individual states for the establish- 
ment of productive funds for common-school 
and university education. Only very rarely 
has the revenue from public lands constituted 
an important element in the treasury receipts. 
The largest amounts received from this source 
were in 1885and 1836, $14*7 and $24 -8 millions, 
or about 40 and 50 per cent respectively of 
the total net receipts in those years. The 
sales at that period were exceptional, due in 
part to the construction of canals and railways, 
and the extension of banking credits. Under 
the Homestead Aot of 1862 a citizen, or an 
alien who has filed a declaration of intention to 
beoome a citizen, may enter upon not more 
than 160 acres of unappropriated public land 
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and may acquire title in five years. In 1892 
there were 567,000,000 acres of public lands 
left, of which one- half was unsurveyed. A 
large part is known to be arid, and can be 
utilised only after large public expenditures. 

It is difficult to estimate the economic 
effects of the publio land policy of the United 
States. It is impossible to do more than note its 
relation to the rapid growth of the population, 
especially west of the Mississippi ; its influence 
upon rents in the east and older districts ; 
and the mitigation of the evils arising from a 
too rapid congestion of population in large 
cities, by furnishing an immediate and attrac- 
tive outlet for industrial activities. 

[See Richmond Mayo-Smith in Emigration and 
Immigration (New York, 1890), p. 56 : 44 When 
trade became unprofitable a man could take to 
agriculture. Our public land has been our great 
safety-valve, relieving the pressure of economic 
distress and failure.” — Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of the Public Land Office. — Thomas 
Donaldson, Public Domain, Pub. Doc. Washington, 
1884. — A. B. Hart, ** Disposition of the Public 
Lands,” Quarterly Journal of Economics , 1 (1887), 
169. — W. C. Ford, in Lalor's Encyclopedia of 
Pol. Set., 3, 460-478.] d. R. D. 

LAND PURCHASE ACT. See Land Lewis- 
lation, Irish. 

LAND REGISTRATION. Land is by far the 
moet important article of commerce. Owing to 
its physical ]>eculiaritica it is the subject of 
more varied rights and interests than any other 
commodity. Owing to those peculiarities, also, 
it does not admit of being held in the same cloee 
and constant physical possession as do most 
movable objects. It is thus at once j>eculiarly 
important and peculiarly difficult for those who 
enter into transactions with respect to land, 
who buy or who advance money upon land, to 
be certain that the person with whom they are 
dealing has a title to that land. Where no 
special legislation has been devised for their 
assistance, intending purchasers or mortgagees 
must conduct for themselves and at their own 
risk an inquiry into the title of the intending 
seller or mortgagor. This inquiry may be 
troublesome and expensive, and does not always 
yield a certain result Moreover it must be 
repeated as often as any fresh transaction with 
reference to the land is begun. Such is still 
the case in England. A history of the title to 
the land extending formerly to sixty and now 
to forty years, has to be made out before any 
j undent person will buy the laud or advance 
money upon the land. Bnt a special legislation 
may render dealings with land less cumbrous 
and more secure. The titles to all the land 
within the limits of the state may be ascertained 
and recorded once for all by a public agency. 
All subsequent transactions affecting the land 
may be similarly ascertained and recorded. 
These records determine what persons are at any 


moment interested in any piece of land either 
as owners or as incumbrancers. No further 
inquiry as to title will be necessary. 

In France a system of registration of deeds 
has existed since the reign of Napoleon I. 
In every arrondissemeut, a subdivision corner- 
able to our poor-law union, there is a registry 
office. Sales and mortgages of land must be 
registered there, or they will not be valid as 
against subsequent dealings with the land. 
The register is^public. A lease need not be 
registered, but in ease of litigation the tribunals 
will not take cognisance of it without regis- 
tration. The registration fee on a purchase 
amounts to 5 |>er cent. For a mortgage it 
varies from £1 : 5s. to £1 : 15s. For a lease it 
varies from 1 to | per cent on the net amount 
accruing from the lease. In Prussia the system 
of registration is at least as cheap ami ex- 
{>editious. In all cases of alienation, proprietary 
rights are acquired by an act of conveyance 
followed by registration. The conveyance con- 
sists simply of two verbal declarations at the 
local registry .office. The registered proprietor 
declares his assent to the registration of the 
purchase, and the purchaser declares that he 
demands such registration. Mortgages are 
created in a similar manner, and a certificate 
of charge upon the land is negotiable. The 
expenses of sale and of mortgage are adjusted 
on very low sliding scales. Thus where land 
is sold for £150 the fees amount only to 12a. 
The time required is in ordinary cases under an 
hour. A somewhat similar system was estab- 
lished in South Australia by the late Sir Robert 
Torrens, and proved so successful that it has 
been adopted by all the Australian colonies and 
by New Zealand. The speed and economy both 
of first registration and of registering all sub- 
sequent dealings with the land are most remark- 
able. The registry docs not give an indefeasible, 
bnt only a guaranteed title. Experience shows 
that the guarantee hardly ever has to be made 
good. 

The advantages of registration have not 
escaped the notice of English legislators. The 
registration of deeds relating to land as distinct 
from registration of title has long boon known 
in England. As early as the 27t.h year of 
Henry VIII. the Statute of Enrolment* required 
all bargains and sales of freehold land to lie 
mode by deed and enrolled within six months 
at Westminster or in the county where the land 
was situated. But this act was eluded hy a 
technical contrivance which cannot be fully 
explained here. Under the Commonwealth 
bills for the registration of dealings with land 
were brought into parliament, but none of them 
became law. In 1 669 a committee of the House 
of Lords reported that the uncertainty of title 
was one cause of the depreciation of land, and 
recommended as a remedy a system of registra- 
tion. In the reign of Aune separate registries 
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of deeds were established for the county of 
Middlesex and for the East and West Ridings 
of York. In the reign of George II. & similar 
registry was instituted for the North Riding. 
A registry of deeds has long been established in 
Scotland and in Ireland, and is highly Talued in 
those countries. A bill for a general system of 
registration was introduced in 1758, but was not 
{tassed. The subject then drop|>ed for a long time. 

In 1830 and again in 1857 royal commis- 
sions reported in favour of the registration of 
title, and their opinion was mi£de more impres- 
sive by the practical success of systems of 
registration in other countries. The first act 
for the registration of titles in England, known 
as the act to facilitate the proof of title to and 
the conveyance of real estate (25 k 20 Viet. c. 
53), was passed in 1802 by the efforts of Lord 
Weathury, then chancellor. Under this act 
an office of land registry was established in 
London. Registration of title was to be volun- 
tary. No title was to be registered unless it 
were such as a court of equity would consider 
to be a good marketable title. Once registered 
the title liecame indefeasible. The registrar 
was to deliver a land certificate to the person 
registered as having title to the land, and the 
dejKisit or endorsement of the certificate was to 
bo effectual as a sale or mortgage of the land. 
This act may be said to have been a failure 
from the beginning. Only a few hundred titles 
have been registered under it. The making out 
of a title for registration wa3 found to involve 
a far heavier expenditure of time and money 
than was needed to make oui a title sufficient 
for an ordinary convey an 3. In one iuatancc 
the office took two years and five months to 
make the preliminary inquiries, and only once 
did it accomplish this task iu less than five 
months. The average amount of the registra- 
tion fees appears to have been about £50, and 
this is said to have been only one- third of the 
total expense incurred by owners registering. 
Even when the title had been duly registered, 
subsequent dealings with the land were not. 
raado cheaper or more expeditious. A royal 
commission, which reported in 1870, came to 
the ooucluaion that the act had failed because 
the conditions which it imjiosed were too 
rigorous. It required the person registering to 
shows marketable title. It required Iwundaries 
to be defined and partial interests in the land to 
be recorded. Accordingly in 1875 Lord Cairns, 
then lord chancellor, procured the passing of 
the Land Transfer Act (88 k 89 Viet. c. 87). 
Under this act any person might be registered 
as the proprietor of land if he could satisfy the 
registrar that he was primd facie entitled to it 
in fee, and that there was possession in the 
same right In this case the registration did 
not prejudice the enforcement of any adverse 
estate, right, or interest, but the lapse of time 
would perfect the registered title. If applica- 


tion were made for an absolute title, and on 
examination it appeared that the title could be 
made out only for a limited period or subject 
to certain exceptions, the registrar might except 
from the effect of registration any estate, right, 
or interest arising before a specified date, and 
register the title not as absolute, but as 
“qualified/' In this case also lapse of time 
would perfect the title. It was hoped by these 
expedients to lessen the expense of registration, 
and thus encourage the public to register. But 
this act failed as completely as its predecessor. 
In 1879 a select committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider what steps 
could be taken to simplify title and to facilitate 
the transfer of land, reported as follows : — 

“Various causes have l*sen assigned for the 
reluctance of landowners and mortgagees to avail 
themselves of the act. Its unpopularity haa 
been ascribed (1 ) to the absence of any power to 
remove from the register a title which has once 
l>een placed upon it ; (2) to the disinclination of 
solicitors to recommend to their clients a course 
of dealing with their property which may tend 
eventually if not immediately to curtail their own 
profits ; (3) to the general distrust of all projects 
of land registration, inspired by the break-down 
of Lord Westbury's act ; and (4) to the indisposi- 
tion . both of the public and the legal profession, 
to familiarise themselves with a new system, and 
to run the risk of an experiment which involves 
so great a departure from established usage." 

The committee did not think all this sufficient 
to account for the failure of the act of 1875. 
They considered that the difficulty of tracing 
the title to freeholds, and the complexity of the 
interests which can be created in English land, 
were the gravest obstacles to its success. Sir 
0. Brickdale, in his pamphlet on the Registra- 
tion of Title to Land, took a different view. 
He argued that the registration of title will 
succeed only where it is easier to prove a 
title to the satisfaction of the registrar than 
to the satisfaction of an ordinary purchaser. 
But this cannot be the case where registration 
gives an indefeasible title, for there exhaustive 
evidence must be required if injustice to the 
true owner is to be avoided. He argued from 
the experience of the Australian colonies that 
registration should give not an indefeasible, 
but a guaranteed title, in other words, a right 
to compensation where the person registering 
himself as owner bona fide turns out not to 
be the owner. Experience has shown that the 
cases in which compensation has to be given 
are very few, and that ample funds for the 
purpose can be raised by imposing a small fee 
upon all persons who register. Mr. Morris, in 
his essay on the Registration of TUle t proposed 
to dispense with proof of title altogether. He 
would have had registration commence in every 
case with the n«xt dealing with the fee simple 
after the passing of a Registration Act. The 
vendor and purchaser, or their respective 
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solicitors, would appear before the registrar and 
make statutory declarations, the vendor that 
he believed himself to be entitled to sell, the 
purchaser that he had in fact purchased. The 
purchaser would then be registered as having 
merely a possessory title which time would 
ripen into full ownership. Both Sir 0. Brickdale 
and Mr. Morris held that direct compulsion to 
register is unnecessary and undesirable, although 
Mr, Morris would have given all registered 
transactions legal priority over unregistered. 

In 1888 a further attempt to improve the ex- 
isting system of registration was made by the 
Land Charges and Registration Act (51 k 62 
Viet, o. 51). A bill for compulsory registration in- 
troduced in 1895 was dropped. The Land Trans* 
far Act 1875 was amended by the Land Transfer 
Act 1897 (60 k 61 Viet. c. 65), under which a pos- 
sessory title may be placed on the register, and 
registration of title may be rendered com j misery 
for sales of land within any county or part of 
a county by order in council. Such orders 
have been made for the city of London and 
county of London. But outside these limits 
the act was hardly more successful than its 
predecessors. A royal commission to inquire 
into the working of the Land Transfer Acta 
was therefore appointed in 1908. Its second 
and final report, made in January 1911, showed 
that outside the city and county of London 
very little progress had been achieved. The 
total of first registrations under ail the acts 
from that of 1862 onwards was only 8592. 
The commissioners made a long series of re- 
commendations for the improvement of the 
system, which cannot be summarised here. No 
legislation, however, has followed, nor has 
registration of title become more jjopular. 
Indeed, the receipts of the Land Registry 
reached their highest figure in 1903, when 
they amounted to £67,348, sinking in 1917 to 
£27,644, although in the interval a new Fee 
Order had been made to cover the deficit on 
the working. 

[See text of the acts above referred to. — Reports 
of the Land Transfer Commission appointed 1868, 
of the select committee on Land Titles and Transfer 
appointed 1878, and of the Royal Commission on 
the Land Transfer Acts appointed 1908. — R. 
Torrens, Essay on Transfer of Land by Registra- 
tion of Title. — Land Transfer , a review of the 
subject published by order of the Bar Committee, 
1886. — F. Brickdale, Registration of Title to 
Land. — R. B. Morris, Registration of Titles, 1886, 
and Summary of the Law of Land and Mortgage 
Registration, 1895, and the valuable lists of 
authorities in both works. — Say and Chailley, 
Nouveau Dictionnaire cCEconomis, Politique, «. v. 
Cadastre. Art on Cadastral Survey.— Brick- 
dale and Sheldon, Land Transfer Acts 1899 , — 
Ambrose and Ferguson, The Land Transfer Acts 
1875 to 1897 .] F.c.ir. 

LANDSETTUS, one of the many appella- 


tions for the peasant landholders on a median! 
manor, ohiefiy found in the eastern counties. 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England.] 

k. o. r. 

LAND SYSTEM in the American 
Colonies. The agrarian policy of the various 
American colonies was largely dependent upon 
the character and instincts of the different 
groups of settlers. In the division of the 
soil, better even than in the forms of govern- 
ment, were expressed the political and Bocial 
ideas of these settlers, and os these ideas varied, 
so did the methods of land -distribution and 
the forms of land-tenure. Such variations 
may be ascribed in part to hereditary inclina- 
tions, to the influence of habit and previous 
environment, and to the political ideas that 
had stimulated the colonists to leave England 
for America ; in part to climate and staple 
products, the influence of which, though im- 
portant, is likely to be exaggerated. The fitness 
of a territory for a given staple, cultivable only 
on a large scale, will militate against small 
holdings ; while a land confined by sea and 
mountain, and broken by frequent ranges of 
hills, will not be favourable to large plantations. 

The title to all lands in America claimed by 
virtue of discovery and occupation was vested in 
the Crown. The king was as absolute a sovereign 
of these territories as of his ancestral demesne. 
He disposed of them freely, and conveyed to 
the grantees, by letters patent, such powers 
as seemed to him good. Such patents wore 
issued to petitioners, conveying to them rights 
in the soil and the j>ower of free disj>osal of It. 
Lauda granted in this way were held by the 
I>etitionef8 in free and common Socage, which 
was the normal and typical free tenure, that is, 
tenure by fealty and fixed service®. The most 
common of the latter was the payment of rent 
This form of tenure was embodied in all the 
early charters, though the form of the rent 
varied. In the charter to Raleigh in 1584, 
to the Virginia Company of London in 1609 
and 1611-1612, to the New England Company 
in 1620, to the Massachusetts Bay Company 
in 1629 and 1691, to the Governor and Company 
of Connecticut in 1662, and to the Governor 
and Company of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in 1663, the service took the form 
of a payment of one-fifth of all the gold and 
silver. This had, however, rather the character 
of a reservation than a rent The grant to 
Lord Baltimore in 1682 exacted, in addition 
to the reservation of one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver, an annual payment of two Indian 
arrows to the king at Windsor ; the grant to 
Gorges in 1639, one quarter of wheat ; the 
grant to the Duke of York in 1664, forty 
beaver, skins ; the grants to the proprietaries 
of Carolina in 1663 and 1666, twenty marks; 
and the grant to Penn in 1681, two heaves 
skins. It is not surprising that so free s 
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tenure should have been conceded when we 
realise how burdensome a military tenure would 
have been to settlers engaged in such distant 
and hazardous undertakings, how willing the 
8tuart kings were to offer every encouragement 
to these colonists, and how strong was the 
opinion in England — note the action of parlia- 
ment in 161 0 — that all feudal dues and incidents 
should be abolished. 

The patentees, whether single proprietaries, 
groups of proprietaries, or joint-stock companies, 
made subgrants to those who would co-operate 
directly in bringing about settlement Such 
grantees might be organised as joint-stock 
companies, as was the case with the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company. This company, a 
patentee of the New England Comj>any, although 
receiving a charter directly from the king, dis- 
tributed lands under certain prescribed rules to 
individuals and to land-communities, who had 
power to subdivide the land further among 
bona jide settlers. Or such grantees might be 
a number of proprietaries, as in the case of 
New Jersey, where the proprietaries received 
their title by a conveyance from the Duke of 
York — himself a patentee of Charles 11., — 
and haviug erected a frame of government, 
gave the governor and council of the new 
province the power to distribute lauds to 
individuals, but retained in their own hands 
the privilege of granting town - patents. In 
the majority of cases, however, the first 
patentees, whether a single proprietary, as in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York, a 
chartered company, as in Connecticut and 
Rhode Is laud, or a group of proprietaries, as in 
Carolina, conveyed tit'*', either directly or 
through the governor or deputy -governor, to 
those who were to be the final owners of the 
soil, if individuals, or to those to whom was 
entrusted the task of further division among 
themselves, if members of a land-oommunity. 

The methods according to which lands were 
distributed differed in detail, but in general 
were much the same everywhere. The scheme 
of division based on the share-right, that is, 
the right of eaoh shat ©holder to a certain 
amount of the newly-discovered territory, and 
to a share in the profits of the venture, was 
the outcome of the joint-stock system. In 
Massachusetts Bay there was allowed to each 
subscriber of £50, 200 acres; in New Jersey 
to every armed freeman who shared in the 
settlement, 150 acres; in Maryland to each 
adventurer bringing over ten additional persons, 
1000 and later 2000 acres ; in Carolina, in 
1669, to each free-born individual over sixteen, 
150 acres. This system was easily extended 
by the grant of additional acres for each new 
settler transported to the colonies, for each 
man-servant or woman-servant possessed, for 
each apprentice or indentured servant, or for 
each member of * family, especially children. 
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Such methods are inevitable when land if 
plentiful and a rapid increase of population 
desired. In addition to these grants of fixed 
amounts extensive grants were made to indi- 
viduals who were of rank in the colony, or had 
performed meritorious service. Lastly, grants 
were made to communities of settlers who 
desired to establish towns. In Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the last two forms of 
distribution were the only ones employed. 
In Pennsylvania, in the laying out of a town, 
grants were made to “ first purchasers ” accord- 
ing to a fixed agreement at the rate of ten 
acres to every 500 purchased. Any attempt 
at systematic distribution seems to have been 
given up at an early date in Pennsylvania. 
The proprietary and the land -office acting 
in his absence seem to have disposed of the 
territory at their own will and pleasure. 

Lands thus granted were in the northern 
colonies generally held in Fee (q.v.y In 
Massachusetts Bay there were a few inst&noee of 
grants for life or for rent In the other colonies 
a small Quit Rent was demanded. This was 
in New Jersey and Carolina a half-penny to 
the acre ; in Pennsylvania for the * * first 
purchasers," one shilling, though later the 
rent dropped to one penny or half-penny an 
acre. In Maryland the quit- rent was first 
paid in kind, four hundred pounds of wheat ; 
later the amount was diminished, and money 
sterling substituted for the wheat rental. In 
Virginia a rental of one shilling, to be paid 
after seven years in agricultural commodities 
was imposed ; this, after 1688, was paid in 
tobacco at the rate of one penny per pound. 
In South Carolina it was a penny per acre 
before 1694, after that date one shilling sterling 
|v©r one hundred acres until 1731, when tbe 
old rate was restored. All such rentals, of 
course, lapsed with the independence of the 
colonies, and all landed property became alodial 
freeholds (see Alod). 

In none of the charters issued were the rights 
of the Indians, the native occupiers of the soil, 
recognised. The Crown claimed absolute and 
positive sovereignty. Nevertheless, the opinion 
was held very generally by tbe colonists and 
by others that the natives should not be dis- 
possessed of their property without some 
compensation. Extreme views, however, were 
held on both sides. Cotton Mather said it 
was unnecessary to recognise the Indian claims 
at all, and later lawyers denied that the Indian 
deed created a title, holding that it was no 
more than a quit-claim, the fee being in the 
king. On the other hand, Roger 'Williams and 
the New Jersey squatters claimed that titles 
based on Indian purchase were alone worthy 
of consideration. In nearly every ease, how- 
ever, the colonists purchased their lands of 
the Indians for small amounts of merchandise, 
and protected the natives In the fields and 
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him ting-grounds reserved for them. Cases of 
hard treatment and actual dishonesty were 
fortunately not common. Titles that rested 
on Indian deeds only had to receive the 
sanetion of the local courts or of the colonial 
assemblies, while some of the colonies were 
obliged to forbid unlicensed purchasing entirely, 
because of the confusion caused by it Massa- 
chusetts Bay forbade it in 1633, Rhode Island 
in 1648, Maryland in 1649, Connecticut in 
1668. Virginia disoouraged sale by the Indians 
of their lands, but in New Jersey the number 
of titles that rested on Indian deeds only was 
so large as to lead to serious dispute followed 
riots in 1749. Reservations and even 
towns were set apart for the Indians by 
many of the colonies, bat, inasmuch as the 
Indian question was an ever-recurring one, a 
considerable mass of legislation was called into 
existence in settling it. The eastern Indians, 
yearly decreasing in number, oontinued to 
occupy their reservations till long after the 
revolution. To-day a few half-breeds still 
linger in the territory of the original colonies, 
but the lands owned by them are very small in 
extent 

After this general view of the Und system in 
the American colonies, a more detailed examina- 
tion of the Virginian and New England system 
is necessary. By the charter of 1609 the 
Treasurer, Council, and General Association of 
Adventurers in England were authorised to 
divide the soil of Virginia according to such 
methods as they might prescribe, employing 
the governor and council in Virginia as minis- 
terial agents. The requirement to send all 
patents to England for confirmation involved 
so much delay as to retard seriously the growth 
of the colony, and with the recall of the 
letters-patent in 1624, the power fell into the 
hands of the royal governor acting for the 
Crown. There were three grounds upon which 
a grant might be issued : First, the purchase of 
a * 4 bill of adventure/’ by which the purchaser 
of a single share at £12 : 10s. was entitled to 
100 acres in the first division of the soil, and 
100 acres in addition when the first plantation 
was seated. The purchasers of bills before 
1625 were exempt from quit -rent Of the 
original subscribers it is estimated that about 
two-thirds, either in person or through agents, 
took up their lands, while one-third sold their 
rights to others. By means of extensive 
purchasing of shares on the part of private 
associations, engrossing of lands began on a 
large scale; but after 1624 the associations 
were unable to maintain tbeir position, and, 
with the dissolution of the company, these 
lands fell into the hands of private individuals. 
The second ground was the performance of some 
meritorious service. The recipients were gener- 
ally officers of the state, clergymen, physicians, 
and others. To these the company, and after- 


wards the Crown, gave huge portions of land, 
in the form either of shares or, after 1624, of 
money. Special grants wore made to the 
governors who became in time the agents of 
the Crown in dispensing like favours to those 
of lesser rank. To those who guarded the 
frontiers every inducement was offered, and 
large quantities of land situated along the 
border were |>atented to single individuals or 
groups of men. The third ground was the 
head right, that is to say, any shareholder or 
other person who transported au emigrant to 
the colony was allowed fifty acres. The object 
of this was to increase the population, and to 
promote individual ownership in the soil. This 
method of distributing land became very much 
more common after 1624. Abuses crept in, 
and on many pretexts it became possible to 
obtain land without having transported a 
single emigrant This abuse was connived 
at because of the feeling in Virginia that 
& simpler method of acquiring title should 
be adopted. The economic growth of the 
colony demanded the abolition of such ex- 
pensive methods, and those who were desirous 
of bringing new land into tillage did not wish 
to be hampered by unnecessary burdens. Thus 
it took Virginia over fifty years to reach that 
policy of land -distribution which the New 
England colonists had been employing since 
the beginning of the settlement The sue of 
the portions allotted in Virginia increased with 
the growth of the colony. From 1634 to 1650, 
though the largest grant was for 3500 acres, 
the average area of soil acquired did not exceed 
446 acres. From 1651 to 1700 the average 
size of the patents was 674 acres, though 
individual patents ran as high as 20,000 acres. 
The only conditions attached to such grants 
were, first, that the land be seated, that is, 
that a small house or cabin be erected upon 
it, and a jwrtion of the aoil tilled ; secondly, 
the payment of quit-rent to the amount of la. 
per 50 acres after seven years had passed, 
reckoning from 1618, the date of the adoptiou 
of the law. Settlers were exceedingly remiss 
in the payment of this rental, as was the case 
in all the colonies where it existed, for they 
did not like it, and sought by every means to 
evade it Failure to fulfil these conditions, 
particularly the first, caused such land to 
escheat to the Crown, as did also lands of 
intestates who died without heirs. There 
existed, in consequence, at various times in 
Virginia large amounts of forfeited territory, 
for which new patents were constantly granted. 

Thus it will be seen that Virginia was a land 
of large individual holdings, and it will also he 
noticed that these holdings tended to become 
larger. This wae due to the nature of the 
colonists, the character of the country, and 
the conditions of agriculture. There scarcely 
existed the small land -communities, through 
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mow agrarian activity and methods of sub- 
division a system of small freeholds was intro- 
duced. For these we must look to New 
England, and must follow the process of land- 
distribution one step farther. 

In addition to the gifts to individuals, the 
colonial authorities of Massachusetts Bay, 
Connecticut, and Ithode Island made grants 
of territory to groups of men bound together 
by ties of blood, religion, and common political 
ideas. These groups or companies were organ- 
ised on a joint-stock basis for the purposo of 
purchasing the land necessary for the establish- 
ment of a town. To these men the purchase 
of the lands of the Indians was a duty higher 
even than that of obtaining a title from the 
Crown. For this purpose a common fund was 
raised, to which all those who were to join in 
the undertaking subscribed. After a grant 
had been obtained from the colony the land 
was purchased. It was then divided slowly, 
as need required, the share of each being chiefly 
determined by his contribution to the common 
fund. This share was called the " purchase 
right,” and was generally, though not always, 
expressed in pounds. The " purchase right,” 
while corresponding in a sense to the "bill 
of adventure,” nevertheless differed in two 
particulars. First, the amount of land given 
was determined not only by the amount of 
money subscribe#!, but also by the size and 
importance of the family of the subscriber. 
A "purchase right” was therefore in part a 
family holding. Secondly, the "purchase right” 
was not a certain amount of land taken up all 
in one piece, as was the land taken up under 
a Virginia patent, but ’’t was a bundle of 
separate shares situated in many parts of the 
village territory, and a right to the enjoyment 
of privileges common to all. In the earlier 
days the "purchase right” included a right 
to a homestead, a right in every important 
division of land, a right to use all lands left 
common for pasturing sheep and oattle, a right 
tn all woods for the masting of swine and 
gathering of timl>er, and a right to share in 
whatever resources the town possessed, such 
as fisheries, vineyards, mines, etc. This defini- 
tion of the "purchase right” shows that in 
dividing their lands the New England pro- 
prietors had before them two objects. First, 
equity, which was to be obtained by making 
the divisions as equal as possible. Engrossing 
of lands was thus prevented. Secondly, such 
an increase of population as would bring about 
a rapid cultivation and improvement of the soil. 
Both of these objects were to be attained by a 
system of small and scattered holdings only. 
The system of this kind with which the 
colonists were familiar was that of the English 
village community, and therefore the planta- 
tions of New England reproduced that system 
as nearly as possible. The lands were divided 


into long and narrow fields, called variously 
tiers, furlongs, shots, squadrons, and quarter*. 
These were subdivided into lots ranging from 
one acre to forty or more in size. Adjacent to 
these fields, which formed the chief arable land 
of the community, were meadows, divided in 
severalty, yet thrown open, like the Lamkas 
Lands ( q.v .) of old England, aftcT haying- 
tiruo. There were also the common pastures 
for sheep and cattle, and the outlying waste 
and wilderness. The "purchase right” gave 
to the holder scattered lots in the majority of 
fields, in this respect corresponding to the 
Yardland of the English Villein ; it also 
iucluded sub- rights in all common lands and 
undertakings. The common rights in New 
England differed from those in some parts of 
old England, notably at Ashton and Gote 
(Giles, History of Hampton, p. 76), in that 
they were probably appendant to the homestead 
only and never to the person. The rights in 
undivided lands could, however, be retained 
by persons living outside the town, though 
even this was denied by some of the colonial 
lawyers, who asserted that such rights were 
a pendant to the homestead only. Inasmuch 
a* the commons in some of tlu towns were 
not divided into severalty until the end of 
the 18th century, there arose frequent disputes 
between the towns and the descendants and 
assigns of the old proprietors regarding the 
ownership of these lands. 

Thus it will be seen that while in Virginia 
the soil was divided into large plantations 
varying from 200 to 20,000 acres in size, in 
NVw England it was divided into petty holdings 
as small as one acre or even half an acre in 
size. In Virginia a quit-rent was demanded ; 
in New England the land was held in full 
ownership, limited only by certain liabilities 
to forfeiture in case of alienation or removal. 
As the colonies became better established, and 
the economic condition changed, all these re- 
strictions on full ownership were removed. 
This had been done in New England by the 
middle of the 18th century, while in the other 
colonies all proprietary rights, manorial oblige- 
tions, quit-rents, forms of primogeniture, entail 
and intestacy escheat, were abolished in 1776. 
The form of freehold tenure, thus defined by 
the different state laws and constitutions for 
the settled and cultivated lands, was extended 
by the ordinance of 1787 to the unoccupied 
lands of the nation. These lands, by the 
peace of Paris in 1788, had coased to be Crown 
lands, and, after the state cessions of 1785 to 
1790, had been taken in trust by the govern- 
ment of the United States for the benefit of 
the whole people. 

[No systematic, compact account of the lam! 
system in all the American colonies has as yet 
been written, nor can a satisfactory knowledge of 
it be obtained from the material thus far printed 
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Histories of the United States pass over the subject 
almost entirely. Much information can be obtained 
from town and colonial records and from local and 
state histories. The charter regulations can be 
found in Poore's Charters and Constitutions, 
Washington, 1878. There is a small amount of 
information In Winsor's Narrative and Critical 
History , vole. iii. and v. The only systematic 
attempt to investigate the subject will be found 
in the Johns Hopkins Studies in History and 
Political Science, as follows : vol. i., “ The 
Germanic Origin of New England Towns,” 
“Parish Institutions of Maryland,” “Old Mary- 
land Manors *' ; vol. iii., “ Virginia Local Institu- 
tions,” “ Maryland Local Institutions ” ; voL iv., 
“Batch Village Communities on the Hudson 
River," 11 Pennsylvania Boroughs," “History of 
the Land Question of the United States” (this 
work is of importance for the period after 1776 
only), “The Land System of the New England 
Colonies vol. vii. t “The River Towns of Con- 
necticut ; voL xiil , “ Government of the Colony 
of South Carolina.” See also Howard, Local 
Constitutional History <f the United States , 
Baltimore, 1889. — Sargeant, Land Laws of 
Pennsylvania. — Brown, Genesis of the United 
States , Boston, 1891. — Weeden, Economic and 
Social History of New England^ Boston, 1890. 
— Bruce, The Economic History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century , New York, 1895 ; and 
an article in the Zeitschrift fur Sozial und 
Wirthschaftsgeschich te, vol. ii., entitled, “Die 
Stadt in Neu-England, ihr Ursprung und ihre 
agrarische Grundlage.”] c. M. a. 

LAND TAX. The origin of the existing 
land tax in England is usually referred to 
the year 1692, when the valuation was made 
on which the quotas subsequently fixed were 
based. In that year parliament, discontinuing 
the system in force during the civil war and 
the Commonwealth, under which a specified 
sum was raised from each county and from 
certain towns by the Monthly Assessments, 
directed by the act 4 W, & M. c. 1, the levy 
of a definite rate of 4s. in the pound — the same 
as for Subsidies on land in Tudor times — on the 
true yearly value of all personal estate, offices, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in England, 
Wales, and Berwick-on -Tweed. Adopting in 
the main the machinery used in raising the 
monthly assessments, the act provided for a 
valuation of the subjects of charge by parochial 
assessors to be appointed by the commissioners 
named for putting the act in execution. 

The yield of the tax as thus levied 
(£1,922,712) fell short of what was antici- 
pated, owing doubtless to incorrect returns, 
and year by year it showed such a tendency 
to decrease that, in 1697, parliament found 
It desirable to revert to the system of granting 
a definite total sum to be paid in specified 
amounts charged in the act upon counties 
and certain named towns. A total sum of 
£1,484,015 : 1 : Ilf, as for a rate of 8s. in the 
pound, was granted, and the commissioners 


were directed to set down the several propor- 
tions which, in their judgment , ought to be 
charged upon every hundred or other division 
towards raising the amount oh&rged on the 
whole county or town. In every hundred or 
division the particular sum required was to be 
levied, first, by a rate of 8s. in the pound on 
the assumed income from goods, merchandise, 
and personal property — every £100 in value 
being considered to represent an income of 
£6 — and on income from offices ; and the 
residue of the sum by a pound rate on the 
annual value of real estate. In the following 
year, 1698, a similar total sum was granted, 
but on account of the difficulties that had 
been experienced in apportioning the amounts 
fixed for the counties and towns among the 
various hundreds or divisions, the act making 
the grant, 10 W. III. c. 9, directed that each 
hundred or division should contribute the 
same proportion that it had paid under the 
assessment for 1692, the year when a new 
valuation was made. 

The tax thus originally intended to bear in 
the first instance on personal estate and offices 
was subsequently, when personal property — 
though always by law primarily chargeable — 
had in practice almost entirely slip}**! out of 
assessment, described as an 11 aid by a land 
| tax,” or, in fiscal expression, 44 the annual 
land tax.” It was granted in the same form, 
but at rates varying between 4s. and la 
according to the exigencies of the times, 
for the next hundred years, the proportions for 
the hundreds and divisions remaining as fixed 
by the valuation of 1692. That valuation was 
very unequal even at its first establishment, 
and the lapse of years necessarily made it more 
so. Complaints of inequality were therefore 
frequent, but as, with the growth of the towns 
and the improvements in agriculture, the tax 
had become in most districts light compared 
with the nominal charge of 4a or less per 
pound annually imposed, there was no genera] 
demand for a revision. 

In November 1797 the usual act (38 Geo. 
III. c. 5) was passed granting the land tax 
(£1,989,673 : 7 : lOf for England, Wales, and 
Berwick- on -Tweed, as for a rate of 4a in the £) 
for the service of the following year, and on 
2nd April 1798 Pitt produced his plan for the 
redemption of the tax, which was brought into 
operation by the act 38 Geo. 111. a 60. 
Pitt's object was to diminish the pressure of 
the funded debt in the market by causing ths 
absorption of a large amount of stock ; and to 
effect this so much of ths land tax ss by ths 
act for 1798 was charged on the several counties 
and towns in respect of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments was made perpetual, subject to 
redemption. Redemption was to be effected by 
transferring to the commissioners for ths 
reduction of the national debt for cancellation 
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so much $ per cent stock (2 } per cent stock 
substituted by 62 k 63 Viet. c. 42-59) as 
would yield a dividend exceeding the land tax to 
be redeemed by one-tenth part This amount 
of stock consideration was reduced in 1853 
by 17£ per oent As the result of redemption, 
the property became exonerated from land 
tax, provision being made, however, that in 
certain oircumstances the charge should be 
kept on foot for the benefit of the redemp- 
tioner. The amount of tax redeemed in the 
years 1798 and 1799, when stock stood at an 
average of 66, and the price payable represented 
20j years' purchase of the charge, was, for 
England and Sootland, £485,888, nearly a 
quarter of the whole charge, but in after years 
the progress of redemption became slow. It 
was quickened in 1896 when, by the Finance 
Act of that year, a simple payment amounting 
to thirty years* purchase of the tax was 
substituted for the cumbrous system of redemp- 
tion previously existing. By the same act the 
maximum rate of charge was reduced from 4a 
to Is. in the £1, and by the Finance Act 1898 
exemption was allowed to owners in receipt of 
total incomes not exceeding £160 a year, whilst 
an abatement of half the charge was granted to 
those with incomes not exceeding £400. The 
loss to the revenue from these remissions was 
estimated for 1904-5 at £238,577, leaving 
£726,158 as the approximate amount of tax 
then collectable in Great Britain. There is no 
land tax in Ireland. 

The existing quotas of land tax, subject, of 
course, to future redemptions and to the relief 
by way of exemption or abatement above 
mentioned, are required to be raised by an 
annual assessment at an equal pound rate not 
exceeding is. on all the unexonerated lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments within the areas 
charged with the separate quotas. It may here 
be mentioned that, as respects the period 
between 1697 and 1798, the quotas fixed for 
each hundred or division were required by law 
to be assessed equally within every parish or 
place within the hundred or division, although 
in practice effect was not always given to this 
requirement. But in the important case of 
Regina v. Land Tax Commissioners for Tower 
division, it was decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in 1853 (2 E. and B. 694) that the act 
38 Geo. III. c. 60 fixed, as from 1798, a 
separate quota far each parish or place, and 
that there was no power to equalise the quotas 
payable by the several parishes or plaoes within 
any division. The net amount of the fixed 
quotas is paid over as part of the inland revenue, 
any surplus unavoidably raised being applicable 
to the remuneration of the assessor and the 
redemption of the quota for the particular parish 
or place. The tenant of the property is the per- 
son required by law to pay the tax, but in the ab- 
eenoe of agreement to the oontrary he is entitled 
you n 


to deduct the amount out of his rent. There 
are certain exemptions for hospitals and colleges. 

As before stated, personal property, originally 
placed in the forefront of the tax, gradually 
slipped out of assessment. In 1798 the 
remaining charge was found to amount to a 
little over £5000, and this charge was con- 
tinued by Pitt in the various districts subject 
to it till 1833, when it was repealed. That 
]>art of the old land tax which was collected 
from offices, and which amounted in 1798 to 
about £126,000, was also then continued as a 
separate annual grant, finally disappearing in 
1876, except as regards certain salaries charged 
on public revenue. 

The existing land tax in England is described 
by Giffen, Essays in Finance, 1st series, p. 242 : — 
“ As & fixed charge upon land for generations, it 
t« now past all controversy a rent-charge. In 
many instances it has long since been redeemed, 
the property having subsequently changed hands ; 
in others, inheritors of property have acquired it 
under the burden, and have calculated their 
income minus the tax, while purchasers, in buying, 
invariably allow for it. To reduce (abolish I) it 
now would be to present the landowners of 
England with a capital sum of nearly £30,000,000. 
Their estates, relieved of the burden, would 
become at once so much more valuable, and if they 
did not sell, they would pocket an additional 
income which they never inherited or paid for/* 

[Dowell's History of Taxation and Taxes , 2nd 
ed. vol. HL bk. tL ch. L— Bourdin’s Land Tax — 
1st, 18th, 28th, 48rd, and 48th Reports of Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue (see Taxation).] 

F. A. 

LAND TENURES (or Landlord and 
Tenant in the United Kingdom). The 
relation of landlord and tenant springs out of 
a contract by which the proprietor of land lets 
it on hire for use by some other person. Under 
this contract the proprietor is entitled to pay- 
ment for the use of the land, — a rent whether 
in kind or in money, and the tenant acquires 
certain possessory rights in the land available 
against third parties as well as against the 
proprietor. Experience has shown that as 
a rule the proprietors of large estates can 
make more out of their land by thus letting it 
for hire than by dealing with it in other ways. 
The high cultivation of the land involves an 
expenditure of capital to which the proprietor 
may be unequal, it also requires special know- 
ledge which the proprietor may not possess, 
and close personal supervision which he may 
not be able to give. Hence proprietors are 
naturally led to devolve on other men who 
have the requisite knowledge and capital the 
business of utilising the land, and in order to 
obtain their assistance concede to them at least 
for a time exclusive rights of possession and 
enjoyment Unlike the bailiff or caretaker, 
who is a more living instrument of the pro* 
prietor, the tenhnt is the legal oocupant of a 
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given paroel of land, and can exclude the 
interference of the proprietor himself. 

On the other hand, the landlord ha a very 
generally possessed special moans of recovering 
his rent from a tenant who has fallen into 
arrear. The ordinary creditor has not, in the 
absence of express agreement, any mortgage on 
his debtor's property. Bat Roman law gave 
the landlord a Hypothecs, or implied mortgage 
on the tenant’s stock, bo that he could satisfy 
his claim out of it in preference to other 
creditors. English law allows the landlord 
the extrajudicial remedy of distraint Without 
going into court he can distrain on the goods 
and chattels found on the farm for which rent 
is due. He is entitled to sell the goods thus 
seised, and to satisfy his claim out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. By the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1888 , the landlord is proven ted 
from distraining for more than a year's rent, 
and from taking by way of distraint machinery 
or live-stock which, although found ujx>n the 
farm, belongs to a third party. 

It follows almost inevitably from the inde- 
pendence of a tenant, as compared with a 
labourer, that he should supply part of the 
capital required for the cultivation of his hold- 
ing. He must at least find his own tools, and 
keep himself alive until the first crop sown by 
him becomes marketable. This seems to be all 
the capital required by that class of metayers 
who receive from their landlords the whole of 
the stock for their farms (see M&tayage). But 
usually the tenant supplies much more than 
this small capital. He may supply the whole 
of the stock. Or, besides supplying the stock, 
he may spend a considerable sum in keeping 
the land fit for cultivation, and this expenditure 
will increase rapidly as Intensive Cultivation 
fy.r.) becomes general. Finally, he may defray 
the expense not merely of keeping the land in 
order, but also of what are termed permanent 
improvements, such as drainage and farm build- 
ings, — this last case is practically unknown in 
England. 

In so far as tbe tenant’s capital is spent on the 
lasting improvement of the land, he has a moral 
and may have a legal claim to compensation. 

In considering the relation of landlord and 
tenant we have to take account of three things : 
the mode of fixing the rent, the duration of tbe 
lease, and the compensation to be paid for tenant's 
improvements. 

1. The Rent . — Tbe rent to be paid by the 
tenant may be fixed in various ways. It may be 
fixed by competition, the landlord offering a vacant 
farm for the highest rent obtainable. This method 
is commonly adopted in England. But in England, 
though most farms are let from year to year, it 
has been the general practice of good landlords to 
allow a satisfactory tenant to remain in possession, 
practically in peipetuity. Again the rent may 
be merely nominal, bat coupled with the obligation 
to pay a large fine whenever the*' lease is renewed. 


This is the principle of the beneficial lease formerly 
common in England, especially on the estates of 
corporate bodies, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Again the rent may be fixed at & certain proportion 
of the gross or net produce of the holding, as in the 
metayer tenure. In all these cases the rent is de- 
termined by the agreement of the parties. In other 
cases the rent may be customary. Long lapse of 
time may have rendered it unalterable, in spite 
of changes in the value of money or an increase 
in the demand for farms. Again the rent may 
be judicial — fixed periodically by a court on an 
estimate of what a man of average capacity can 
fairly pay for a given piece of land. But judicial 
determination of rent only takes place when there 
is a dispute between a tenant in possession and his 
landlord as to what rent should be paid. 

Each of these modes of determining rent has Its 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. The fixing 
of reut by competition works very well In a country 
like England, where there are many other industries 
beside agriculture, and where, as farming is carried 
on, the competition for holdings is limited to men 
of some capital and special training. Under these 
conditions it gives landlords every motive for 
I spending pains and money on their land so as to 
enhance its letting value, whilst it stimulates the 
tenants to farm the land effectively, or in default 
admits abler men to carry on the work of cultiva- 
tion. But where the needful conditions do not 
exist, where agriculture is almost the only industry, 
where competition for land is fierce and irrational, 
where landlords are ofteu not improvers and fre- 
quently are absentees, the system of competitive 
rents does not promote good farming and excites 
much ill feeling. In Ireland the competition for 
land in many cases induced the offer of a rent 
which could never be paid, and assisted in multi- 
plying a miserable and lawless rural population. 
The system of beneficial leases seems more indulgent 
to the tenant, but it destroys the landlord’s interest 
in improving his land. When it was in common 
use in England, the lands let ou beneficial lease 
compared generally very unfavourably with the 
lauds let at a rack-rent. 11) e method of fixing 
the rent at a proportion of the produce has the 
advantage of roughly adjusting the tenant's pay- 
ments to his means, and reducing the rent in an 
easy automatic manner when agriculture becomes 
leas profitable. It has tbe further advantage of 
making the landlord as it were a partner with the 
tenant, and of interesting him directly in the im- 
provement of the land. Where rent has been 
fixed by custom tbe landlord has no interest in 
the improvement of the land, and the progress of 
agriculture depends wholly on the skill, capital, 
and industry of the tenant who is secure of any 
surplus which he can extract from his farm. But 
custom operates chiefly in poor communities where 
agriculture is not progressive. The judicial deter- 
mination of rent assures to tbe tenant in posses- 
sion a full return for all improvements made by 
him, but it also secures him against the competition 
of abler men who might do better with the land, 
and hence remove# incitement to improvements. It 
has no benefits for a new tenant who comes in after 
paying a full competitive price for his predecessor's 
tenant-right, for the interest on the sum so patyl 
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when added to the judicial rent will often equal 
and sometimes even exceed a full rack-rent Under 
this system the landlord’s control over his land 
and sense of enjoyment in it are so much reduced, 
that he U apt to do nothing more for the improve- 
ment of his estate and to sink into a mere annuitant. 
The periodic determination of the rent causes 
vecuning friction, and the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the court become the playthings of 
political parties. The system of judicial rents, 
probably, can hardly be more than exceptional and 
temporary. 

2. The Duration of the Leant . — This may vary 
from one year to a practical perjwtuity. Au agr i- 
cultural tenant must occupy the land at least for a 
year in order to derive any return from his labour. 
For this reason the English courts have caught at 
any pretext for turning a mere tenancy at will into 
a tenancy from year to year. Through jtlie opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Holdings Act a tenancy 
by the year virtually secures the eujoyment of the 
laud for two years. But much more important, 
as mentioned before, is the custom of all good land- 
lords not to disturb a satisfactory tenant There 
are many instances in England of & farm let 
nominally from year to year which has remained 
in the hands of the same family for several genera- 
tions. Leases for a term of years are common in 
England and much more frequent in .Scotland and 
Ireland. The Settled Laud Act 1852, empowers 
every tenant for life to grant agricultural leasee 
for a term of twenty-one years. The lessee for a 
term of years has evidently a strong incentive to 
industry in the earlier years, but he is apt to relax 
his efforts during the later years of his term. Yet 
the large farms of Scotland, the best of their class 
in the world, have usually been held for a short 
term of years. Leases for long terms are not 
unknown in the United Kingdom, and the Roman 
contract of Emphyteusis was practical y a lease 
for ever. The tenant could never bo disturbed, 
provided he paid his rent and did uot lay waste 
the holding. Where the rent has been fixed by 
custom, the tenant has a virtual lease for ever. 
Where the rent is determined judicially, it mu*t 
be reassessed at moderate intervals. In Ireland 
the interval was fixed by the Land Act of 1881 at 
fifteen years, but a bill has been introduced this 
year (1895) for reducing it to ten years. As a 
general rule, it may be laid down that where land- 
lords have the means and the will to improve the 
land, leases for moderate terms will suffice to 
ensure high forming, but where landlords are not 
in the habit of making improvements leases for 
longer terms are desirable. Tenancies from year 
to year are compatible with high farming only 
where custom gives an additions security to the 
tenant 

3. Compensation for Tenant* Improvement *. — 
The general rule is that the property in the soil 
includes everything which is affixed to, or embodied 
in, tbe soil. If a tenant gives up possession, 
therefore, he loses any right to his improvements. 
But, as this is inequitable to him and injurious to 
agriculture, he ought to receive compensation. 
Again, if ho Is to be compensated for his improve- 
ments he should be obliged to obtain the landlord’s 
consent for making them, as otherwise be might 


compel the landlord to reimburse him for reckless 
and fanciful expenditure. Compensation may be 
either direct or indirect, customary or legal. If 
the tenant has a lease for a tern of years at a low 
rent he may be regarded as receiving indirect 
compensation for the improvements which he has 
executed. If be pays a conq»etitive rent, com- 
pensation must be direct and must be paid him 
on quitting the farm. In England custom has 
generally thrown on the landlord the burthen of 
making the most durable and costly improvements, 
and has sometimes given compensation to out-going 
tenants for improvements which they bad made. 
But it was found necessary to supplement custom 
by legislation (see Agricultural Holdinqs Acts). 

Where the tenant enjoys fixity of tenure at a 
judicial rent no special legislation is needed to 
ensure compensation for his improvements. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the East, 
particularly in India, differs greatly from that in 
western Europe. A few words only can be given 
to it here. Baden-Powell’s great work on Systems 
of Land Tenure and Land Revenue in British 
hulia> contains much information. Baden-Powell 
appears to have proved that neither Mohammedan 
nor Hindu jurists had a clear conception of pro- 
perty in land, and in consequence the several 
interests of the different classes who live on 
the land have never been defined with the legal 
precision customary in Europe. The relations 
subsisting between those whom we should call 
landlords and tenants differ in different provinces. 
It has been the policy of the government to 
recognise the claims of actual occupants, and to 
give them what might be called a tenant-right 
This is said to have been the intention even of 
Lord Cornwallis ami of those who assisted him in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, although it 
was not carried out till many years afterwards. 
But the subject of Indian tenures is too extensive 
and too intricate to 1* discussed within the limits 
of this article. To illustrate European institutions 
by Indian parallels, though always attractive and 
sometimes useful, is generally unsafe. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the case 
of mines or of buildings presents certain peculiar 
features, for which see Mikes ; Royalties. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real 
Property. — Wood fall, Law of Landlord and 
Tenant . — The works referred to iu the articles on 
the Three F's (see F’s, The Three, and Land 
Legislation, Irish) ; tbe acts referred to above. 
— Mill, Principle* of Political Economy , bk. ii. 
— Marshall, I*rinciples oj Economic*. — Nichol- 
son, Principles of Political Economy . — Brodrick, 
English Land and English Landlord*. — System* 
Of Land Tenure in Various Countries (Cobdeu 
Club), 3rd ed., 1876.] f.c.m. 

LAND BANKS, Schemes op, in England, 
1695-96. A rival banking scheme to that 
of the Bank of England. The idea of it was 
first broached by Hugh Chamberlin who, in 
November 1690, issued from his house in Essex 
Street the first draft in his “proposal to make 
England rich and happy.” In the session of 
1693 he brought the proposal before the Scottish 
parliament, and in the month of July it was 
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examined by a committee. In this form of his 
scheme Chamberlen proposed, against a convey - 
anoe of an estate for 150 years, to create bills 
to the value of 100 years’ rental, 40 years' rental 
to be advanced on loan and rental to the land- 
owner, 80 years’ rental to form the capital of a 
joint-stock for the benefit of subscribers, 10 
years’ rental to be advanced to government as a 
loan, and remainder for working expenses. The 
scheme not passing the Scotch parliament, it was 
brought before the English parliament in 
December 1698, but slightly altered. Sub- 
scribers were to oonvey £150 rental for 150 
years to secure a loan of £100 per annum for 
100 years, and in addition to exchange £1000 
in gold or silver for the intended company’s 
bills, thus £400 in allotment, £300 at end of 
first year, £200 at end of second year, and £100 
at end of third year. For this he would receive 
in the company’s bills £1000 down, £1100 at 
end of first year, £1200 at end of second year, 
£1800 at end of third year, and £1400 at end 
of fourth year. Of the £10,000 loan created, 
therefore, the conveyor got £6000, another 
£3000 was to form a joint-trading stock, the 
remainder was for government loan and working 
expenses. 

The scheme was taken up by the tories out 
of rivalry to the whig Bank of England (see 
Rennet, and Burnet, “a new ballad of the land 
bank, or credit reetvrtdf' published c. 1696, 
in which Harley and Foley are especially 
mentioned), and a huge scheme was launched 
by which the land bank undertook to raise a 
loan of £2,564,000 for William’s government. 
The scheme received the sanction of parliament 
in April 1696, after bitter opposition from the 
Bank of England. By the act 7 & 8 Will. III. 
c. 31, the duties on salt, glass, etc., and 
tobacco pipes were appropriated to form a fund 
to raise £179,480 per annum, being interest on 
the proposed loan. By the act the subscription 
was to be closed before 1st August 1696, and 
half the loan was to be subscribed before the 
incorporation of the company. The bank was 
further to lend £500,000 on land securities. 

The deed declaring the constitution of the 
11 Office of land credit ” was sealed 10th August 
1695, but not enrolled in chancery till 15th 
July 1696. The provision on the first draft of 
the scheme as to the exchange of £1000 in 
gold was omitted and other details altered. 

Before parliamentary assent to the scheme 
the subscription had been opened on the 25th 
October 1695. It met with no response, was 
closed, and again opened on the 18th November 
with like effect, and a third advertisement was 
tried on the 20th December. The 6th number 
of the “monihlyaccoant’’of the bank, issued 7 th 
January 169f, says that since the 25th October 
£40,000 had been lent out on land security. 
This must be looked upon as distinct from the 
institution established by the act of April 1696. 


Subscriptions for the latter were to open 25th 
May 1696, and the first meeting of subscribers 
was called 8th June. From the first it proved a 
total failure. Rennet says the scheme did not 
produce a penny, and was a serious blow to credit 
generally (see Macaulay). 

Chamberlen in 1700 and 1705 again brought 
his schemes before the Scotch parliament, but 
in vain. 

Rival Schimhs. — 1. That of John Briscos, 
presented to parliament in 1694. Offered to sub- 
scribers bills to the value of } of the estate settled, 
at £3 : 0 : 10 per cent interest. Coupled with this 
were proposals for raising £1,000,000 for govern- 
ment aid. Not receiving the sanction of parlia- 
ment Briscoe opened his subscription without it 
(11th June 1695). By the 13th July 1695 estates 
to the rental of £29,460 were subscribed, by 27th 
July £51,438, by 3rd August £60,270, by 2nd 
December over £200,000, the estates being drawn 
from almost every county of England and Wales. 
According to Briscoe’s assertion, also, of the million 
loan £650,000 was subscribed. There is uo 
further evidence as to the progress of the project 

2. A scheme drafted in a tract undated and 
unsigned, entitled “An account of the office for 
transferring and discounting land bills ” at 
Hercules Pillar, Fleet Street, near Temple Bar. 
Owners of land to draw } value of estate con- 
veyed, in bills discountable at 1 per cent 6 months 
after the registration of the estates. To provide 
a fund for discounting, the manager to be 
empowered to call in 10 per cent or more of the 
value of all the estates registered. 

3. An anonymous “ Proposal for erecting a 
general bank which may be fitly called the Land 
Bank of England 11 1695. 

4. Nicholas Barbon is said to have founded a 
land bank, which on the 15th August 1695 was 
going on successfully (Luttrell's u relation ”), On 
the following 4th February 169f this coalesced 
with Briscoe’s bank. 

5. Thomas Dal by, M Propositions for general 
land banks,” an undated pamphlet signed as 
above (of 1695 almost certainly). He proposes 
two alternative schemes — (1) funds not to exceed 
| of rental of lands engaged, (2) land banks 
secured by a parliamentary fund of which he gives 
a sample scheme. 

6. John Asa ill, who was accused of plagiarism 
of Briscoe’s ideas, proposed an anonymous 
scheme in tract entitled " To the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses in parliament assembled, • 
short scheme or proposal for a National Land 
Bank.” Landowners to subscribe £4,000,000, 
l of this to be government loan and the fund of 
the bank. Landowners to have } value of estate 
advanced, viz. on £100 rental £1200 in money at 
£3 : 0 : 10 per cent (This is apparently Briscoe's. ) 

[Thorold Rogers, First Fine Yean of the Bamk 
of England]. W. a. 8. 

LANDES - CREDITKA8SEN. Government 
mortgage banks established in some parts of 
Germany, chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
peasant proprietors (see Mortoagk Banks). 

b. a. 
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LANDING- WAITER i a the name which, in 
the cuatoma departments of the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, denotes the officer who receives 
and checks imported goods at the place of 
landing. The rules of the dej»artment in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign show that the waiter was the 
officer who superintended importation, as dis- 
tinguished from the searcher who looked after 
exports — who “ waited on ” the lighters which 
brought the goods to the pier. Later the term 
became land-waiter and then landing-waiter. 

[See First Report of Commissioners of Customs, 
1857 ] o. a. H. 

LANGE, Friedrich Albert (1828-1875), 
was born at Wald near Solingen in the district 
of Dtisseldorf. He was son of Dr. J. P. Lange, 
well known as a theologian and a professor at 
Bonn. His father was called to Zurich, and 
the boy’s early youth was spent there. He 
went to Bonn to study philology and philosophy ; 
after teaching for some time at Cologne, he re- 
turned to Bonn as primt-doccnt. From 1858- 
62 he was master in the gymnasium at 
Duisburg, but resigned this jiosition when the 
government forbade teachers to take a ]>art 
in political agitation. His deep interest in the 
social and economic questions of the time led 
him to engage in several journalistic enterprises, 
always showing himself a decided adversary of 
reaction. After a residence of some years at 
Winterthur in Switzerland, he became, in 1870, 
professor of inductive philosophy at Zurich, 
and in 1872 accepted an invitation from the 
minister Falk to fill the cliAir of philosophy at 
Marburg. His health began to fail, but be 
continued to work energetically, lecturing and 
writing, till the end can.su Personally, he 
appears to have been a man of singularly pure 
and elevated character, with high moral ideals, 
and filled with zeal for the advancement, and i 
especially the enlightenment, of the working 
classes. 

Lange is most widely known by his (iesehichtt 
des MaterialismuSy 1866 (afterwards remodelled 
and largely rewritten), which was translated into 
English by E. C. Thomas, 1877-81. His principal 
economic work is Die Arbeiterfrage in ihrer Bedeu- 
tung far Gegenwart und Zukunft beleuchtet, 1865, 
republished in 1870 with considerable changes, 
especially with a larger element of theoreti- 
cal discussion. It is this work which has led 
to the position assigned him as one of the scientific 
socialists. His socialism is of a peculiar type, 
making him an interesting, but also a somewhat 
perplexing figure. He is repelled by the per- 
vading egoism of the existing system of society, 
and looks forward to a better organisation, but 
does not adopt any of the dominant j»opular creeds 
of his day. Accepting the proposition that com- 
petition tends to force wages down to a minimum, 
he yet does not wish to abolish the wage system. 
He does not admit Marx’s theory of value, nor 
does he approve his project of expropriation. He 
holds the Konsum and Vorschuss -vereine of Schulze- 
Delitxsch to be an altogether insufficient solution 


of the social problem, but rejects also the pro* 
ductive associations of Lassalle, except for agri- 
cultural exploitation. M&lthua he regards as an 
immature forerunner of Darwin, and refuses to 
explaiu human development by the struggle for 
existence which prevails amongst the lower animal 
races ; indeed, as he pointedly says, the con- 
temporary labour movement is in its essence a 
44 struggle against the struggle for existence.” He 
is more critical than constructive, and represents 
a transitional and indeterminate stage of socio- 
logical opinion. 

Besides his Arbeiterfrage , Lange published 
the following economic writings : — Jedermann 
Hauseigenthiimer , 1865, intended to naturalise in 
Germany the system of the English building 
societies ; and J. S. Mill's Aneichten OJber die 
socials Frags und die angebliehe Umiodlzung der 
Socialwissenschaft durch Carey , 1866, 44 the best 
general estimate of Mill as an economist.” — Bonar, 
Philosophy and Pol. JScon., 1893. 

[Weiukauff in AUg. Deutsche Bioi/r. ; Lippert 
in llandw. der Staatsvhssenschaften.] j. K. i. 

LANGENSTEIN, Henry of (1825-1897), 
also called Henricus de Hassia from his 
native country in Germany. He was some 
time lecturer and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Paris, and from 1388 to 1397, the 
year of his death, professor in Vienna, where 
he was invited by the archduke Albert III. of 
Austria, founder of the faculty of theology in 
the high school of Vienna. Langenstein’s 
TracUUus ds contract thus ct de origine centum 
is inserted in Joh. Gerson 8 Tractatus diversi 
(vol. iv. fob 185-253), Cologne, 1484. 

Laugenstein is a staunch upholder of the medieval 
canouiatic views. By means of taxes, the temporal 
p.i wars should maintain the justum pretium, taking, 
however, into account local considerations, the 
condition of men, and the disposition of the times. 
A few discreet elders {discreti senes) have to com- 
! pute, after a careful examination, what each man 
actually w&nts according to his status , for status is 
more exacting than nature. Every commercial 
transaction must be based on tbe equality of quan- 
tities. He extends the prohibition of usury to the 
Jews, but would allow them to apply themselves to 
crafts, trade, and agriculture. 

The purchase of rent-charges, very prevalent in 
Germany during the middle ages, as it allows 
men to live in idleness, is sinful, excepting as a 
way to provide for one’s old age or as a remunera- 
tion of services rendered to the church or atate. 
He also objects to the redemption of rents on tbe 
basis of a return of 12} per 100 as dishonest. 

[Itoscher, Gesch. der Sat. Oth in Deutschland, 
pp. 18-21, and Brants, Les Theories £conomiquss 
aux XIII, 9 et XIV* SUcles (Louvain, 1895), pp. 
71, 81, 119, 175, and 20L] *. ca. 

LAPSE OF TIME AS CREATING OR 
EXTINGUISHING RIGHTS. In most legal 
systems the mere lapse of time has been 
allowed some effect in creating or extinguish- 
ing rights. This principle has taken two 
forms — acquisition by prescription, and limita- 
tion of aotions (see Limitation, Statutes oi j 
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Prescription). Prescription plays a more 
important part in Roman than in English law. 
Under* the early civil law land might be 
acquired by two years’, and movables by one 
year’s uninterrupted possession. By the law 
of Justinian, ten years’ uninterrupted possession 
gave property in land, if the person against 
whom the possessor claimed lived in the same 
province. But if he lived in another province, 
and, therefore, was less able to protect his 
rights, twenty years’ uninterrupted possession 
was needed to turn the possessor into au 
owner. Three years’ uninterrupted possession 
was necessary in the case of movables. But 
in all cases something more than the mere 
lapse of time was needed to transfer ownership. 
The possessor must have acted bond fide , 
believing himself to be entitled to the thing 
possessed, and his possession mnst have had its 
origin in some act which, if performed by the 
true owner, would have given him a legal title 
to the property, e.g. gift, sale, exchange, 
bequest The later Roman law, however, 
recognised that mere uninterrupted possession 
for a very long period might by itself confer 
ownership. In English law prescription was 
not recognised as a means of acquiring property, 
except in the case of Easement or Servi- 
tudes, e.g. right of wav, right of water, right 
of ancient lights. Even here it was necessary 
to show enjoyment from time immemorial, i.e. 
from the first year of Richard L, although, where 
this could not be done, evidence of enjoyment 
for a long time past was admitted as proof of 
a lost grant of the right in question. Finally, 
the Prescription Act 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
71) put the matter on a rational footing, by 
recognising the right of a person who had 
enjoyed the easement for a specified time — forty 
years in the case of a right of way, or twenty 
in the case of a right of light. The enjoyment 
must not have been merely by permission, nor 
by force, nor by stealth. By the limitation 
of actions is meant the lose of a right to sue 
which is not exercised within a given time. 
This principle was recognised in the later Roman 
law, but is much more prominent in English 
law. Thus at the present day every species of 
civil action, exoept an action against a fraudu- 
lent trustee, must be brought within a limited 
time. An action for the recovery of land must 
be brought within twelve years of the time 
when the right of action accrued. An action 
for breach of a simple contract must be brought 
within six years ; an action for breach of a con- 
tract under seal within twenty years. Actions 
for Tort (is. civil injury) must be brought 
within the time fixed by statute in each case. 
It will be noticed that the limitation of actions 
does not, like prescription, transfer a right of 
property from one person to another. It only 
takes away from the aggrieved person the most 
effectual means of asserting his right Thus if 


A owes B a debt for which B cannot sue because 
he has lot the time slip by, and if A for any 
reason afterwards pays B a sum of money with- 
out mentioning the purpose to which it is to 
be applied, B can apply the money to payment 
of the time- barred debt But it has been pro- 
vided by statute that when the right to bring 
an action for the recovery of land has been 
lost by lapse of time, the title to the land shall 
also be extinguished The lapse of time for the 
purpose either of prescription or of limitation 
of actions is always interrupted by any acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the party, against 
whom time is running, made by the other party. 

The principle which underlies both prescrip- 
tion aud limitation of actions has been keenly 
discussed by jurists. Some have argued that 
the loss of rights by lapse of time is a just 
penalty upon the person #rho neglects to enforce 
them, whilst others have laid stress upon the 
hardship of disturbing a long-continued pos- 
session, which is generally innocent, and others 
upon the public interest in limiting litigation. 
Litigation is at best a costly and uncertain 
remedy for wrong. But the longer the time 
which has elated since the right of action 
accrued, the greater becomes the expense and 
the smaller the chance of finding out the truth. 
He who does not set about asserting his right 
of property or obtaining redress for his wrongs 
within a reasonable time probably suffers little 
in losing his remedy. 

The principle of prescription has a political 
as well as a merely legal application. History 
contains many instances of wholesale violence 
and injustice, revolutions, conquests, and 
confiscations which dispossess not a few 
individuals, but whole multitudes in order to 
enrich a crowed of new }x>ssessors. But when 
these changes have roceived the sanction of 
time, a statesman, however much he may 
deplore them, will not attempt to undo them 
by any sweepiug act of restitution. 

Catastrophes such as the Norman Conquest 
of England, or the English Conquest of Ireland, 
or the French Revolution, cannot be undone. 
Even if the old possessors of the land or their 
descendants had all their title-deeds in order, 
restitution could not be made except as the 
result of a prolonged civil strife. The new 
settlement has become the basis of innumer- 
able transactions and is interwoven with 
immense interests. Remedial legislation for 
the social evils which it has generated may be 
most necessary. But such legislation must 
be based on the principle that no private 
person is responsible for the public crimes of 
a past generation. So far as there is any 
responsibility for those crimes, it rests upon the 
whole community, which is therefore bound 
to bear the burthen of whatever compensation 
to the victims or to their descendants may be 
thought just or necessary. 
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[Holland, Jurisprudence. ~~ Markby, Element* 
pf Law. — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian. — Gale 
on Easement *. — Darby and Bosanquet, Statute* 
pf Limitations.] p. c. M. 

LARGE AND SMALL TRADE. See Trade. 

LA RIVlgRE, MERCIER DE. See Mee- 

OXER DE LA RlVlfenE. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Alexandre FrAd^ric, Duo do (1747-1827). 
Before the French Revolution he lived on hia 
•states, where he busied himself with agriculture, 
was elected in 1789 a member of the national 
assembly, fled to the United States during the 
Reign of Terror, and published on his return the 
result of his observations in his Voyage aux 
Flats unis d' A miriquc fait en 17 9$ -17 it 8 (Paris, 
8 vols. 1800). 

He was one of those who attended the dinners of 
the Economists* at the home of the Marquis de 
Mirabrac, and always took a zealous and active 
interest in questions of public and private charity. 
He published a condensed translation of Eden’s 
History of the Poor, for the RecueiL de Mbnoirts 
sur Us Etahlissements dhumamU of Duquesnot 
( y.v.) (vol. vii M Paris, 1799-1804). His other 
publications are Finances et credit (1789). — 
Notice sur Vlmptit territorial en Angleterre (1790 
and 1804). — Plan du comitt pour V extinction de 
la mendicitt pristnU d VAssembUe Nationals and 
Travail du comite de mendicitt (both 1790), — les 
Prisons de Philaddphie (1796 and 1819). — Notes 
sur la legislation anglaise des chernins (1801) 
aud a Statistique fndustrielle du Canton de. Oreil 
(Senlis, 1826). A letter of his to Adam Smith is 
given by Dugald Stewart (see Cat . of A . Smith's 
Library, Macmillans, 1894). A- Smith’s reply will 
be found in Eton. Joum Marc h 1896. x. ca. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Fr£d£ric Gaktan, Marquis de (1779-1860). 
He was the son of the Duke of La Rochefoucau) 1 
who lived 1747-1327, and a member of the 
French house of deputies during the reigns of 
the restored Bourbnnsend of King Louis Philippe. 
He wrote almost exclusively on subjects con- 
nected with prison administration. 

Mhnoires sur les Finances de Us France en 
1816 . — Examen de la TKtorie et la Pratique du 
systems Pfnitentiaire, and as a sequel Consequences 
du Systems Pfnitentudre (1842). — Examen du 
Projet de Loi de la Reforms des Prisons (1844). — 
De la Mortality Cellulaire (1844). s. ca. 

LARRUGA, Eugenio de (about the middle 
of the laet century), born in Saragossa, was 
placed by King Charles III. at the head of the 
government departments of the mines, the 
mint, trade and manufactures. He published, 
with the financial assistance of the king, his 
Memoriae politicos y econdmicas sobre los frutos, 
oomercio, fdbrioas y min as ds EepaMm (Madrid, 
45 volt., 1785-1800), a most copious source of 
documentary information on the economic 

^ followed in Spain from the reign of 
II. to the author’s own time. In his 
Diseurso Promial (preface), Larruga puts 
toward his own views as a steadfast opponent 


to the interfering and meddlesome spirit which 
animated Spanish princes and statesmen since 
the accession of the House of Austria; he 
lays great stress on the necessity of baaing 
economic reasoning on accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts. x. ca. 

LASSALLE, Ferdinand (1825-1864), bom 
at Breslau, the most conspicuous amongst the 
founders of the social democratic party in 
Germany. An able and brilliant man, he 
earned notoriety at an early age in connection 
with a social scandal, was conspicuous for his 
eneigy as an agitator and the vigour of his 
defence in repeated political prosecutions, and 
was killed at thirty-nine in a duel. His specu- 
lative activity, which was considerable, was 
devoted rather to general social philosophy and 
constitutional jurisprudence than to abstract 
economics, in which his views coincide generally 
with those of Rodbertus or Marx, and have 
little originality. His earliest controversial 
pamphlet (1849) is his defence on his trial for 
incitement to resist the unconstitutional collec- 
tion of taxes. In 1857 he published a treatise 
Die Philosophic Herakleitos dargesUllt , reflect- 
ing the Hegelianism which underlay his own 
political philosophy. In 1859, Franz von Sick- 
ingm, a drama of the Peasant Revolt, indicated 
an approach to a less ideal attitude towards 
the social problems of his own generation, and 
a pamphlet on The Italian War further empha- 
sised his growing absorption in the German 
revolutionary movement Writings on con- 
stitutional and social philosophy followed, in- 
cluding the important System of Acquired Rights 
(Das System der erworbenen Rechte. Brock - 
haus, Leipzig, 1861). In 1862 he plunged 
deeper into burning economic and industrial 
questions in his Working Men's Programme ; 
In this and in repeated similar utterances he 
combated the individualist philosophy, and the 
“laissez fairs" political doctrine which the 
“ Manchester school ” had founded on abstract 
economics, asserting, against their “ policeman’s 
idea” of the state, the organic conception 
of the state as “the unity of individuals in 
an ethical whole,” . . . furnishing indi- 
viduals with an indefinite variety of “means 
for attaining a degree of culture, power, and 
freedom that would be to every one of them 
as individuals absolutely unattainable.” He 
insisted that “by an iron and inexorable law 
. . . under the domination of supply and 
demand, the average wages of labour remain 
always reduoed to the bare subsistence which, 
according to the standard of living of a nation, 
is necessary for maintenance and reproduc- 
tion,” that the preaching of “self-help” was 
idle in the face of the efficiency of consolidated 
capital, and produced only “the repulsive 
caricature of working men with working men's 
means and employers’ minds,” and that the 
only avenue towards freedom to the wage. 
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Banting class lay throngh the application of its 
political power to the employment of the credit 
of the state in furnishing capital for productive 
enterprises to be carried on by democratic 
associations of workers. a. o. 

In February 1863 Lassalle was invited by 
the Central Leipzig Committee to summon a 
general congress of the working men of Germany 
to meet in that city for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a programme of labour agitation. He 
published an Open Letter of Reply, in which he 
dwelt on what he called the iron or 14 brazen 
law” (themes Gesetz\ of wages, already laid 
down by Turgot and Ricardo, but which he 
stated in an exaggerated form— namely, that 
the remuneration of the labourer can never differ 
much from the minimum regarded in any state 
of society as necessary for the maintenance of 
his life and the continuation of his family. 
Henoe he infers that the workman is entirely 
excluded from the benefits of the growing pro- 
ductivity of labour which accompanies the 
progress of civilisation. To improve his posi- 
tion he must get rid of the entrepreneur, and 
become himself a capitalist. And, to this end, 
productive associations of workmen must be 
founded, and the government must supply them 
with the capital, or credit, necessary for their 
operations. 

In the same year Lassalle opened a corre- 
spondence with Rodbertus, hoping to win his 
co-operation ; but, though their ultimate aims 
were similar, no argument could convince 
Rodbertus that the plan of productive associa- 
tions with state credit would do any real good, 
nor any importunity induce him to admit that 
the socialists should be a j>olitical as well as an 
economic party. 

In 1864 Lassalle published his Herr Bastiai - 
Schulze von Dditzsch , der Skcnumuche Julian , a 
clever but somewhat coarse production, in which he 
attacked Schulze- Delitzsch, an honourable and use- 
ful man, for the principles he had borrowed from 
Bastiat, and denounced his system of co-operation 
as an utterly insufficient solution of the labour 
problem, expounding at the same time his own 
views and vindicating his practical proposals. In 
this book, which had for second title Capital and 
Labour , occurs the celebrated passage in which he 
ridicules the * ‘ abstinence ” theory of profit in 
what Bohm - Bawerk calls 44 his tumultuously 
eloquent, but absurdly rhetorical way.” “The 
profit of capital,” he says, 44 is the wage of abstin- 
ence I Happy, even priceless expression I The 
ascetic millionaires of Europe! Like Indian 
penitents or pillar saints they stand : on one leg, 
each on his column, with straining arms and 
pendulous body, and pallid looks, holding a plate 
towards the people to collect the wages of their 
abstinence. In their midst, towering up above 
all his fellows as head penitent and ascetic, the 
Baron Rothschild i This is the condition of 
society I How could I ever so much misunder- 
stand it!” (See Bfihm - Bawerk’s Capital and 
Interest, Eng. tr. by W. Smart, p. 277.) 


Lassalle’s principles have not continued to find 
favour with the German social democrats ; they 
have been supplanted by those of Karl Marx, who 
is now the undisputed oracle of the party. These 
two writers are in several respects contrasted. 
Lassalle was patriotic in his sentiments ; at the 
time of the Italian war he had called on Prussia 
to take the opportunity of breaking with Austria 
and establishing German unity ; 44 gross- Deutsch- 
land mains les dynasties ” was his programme. 
Marx was cosmopolitan, and inspired the German 
socialists with the international idea. Lassalle was 
idealistic, and appealed to social justice. By 
Marx the necessity and nature of the predicted 
revolution were founded on the laws of the 
| material development of society, as he conceived 
: them. Lassalle was a believer in the ability and 
duty of the state to interfere for the protection of 
the working class against capital, and to introduce 
the new era which he regarded as about to open. 
Marx rejected the help of the existing state, and 
looked for a direct transformation through demo- 
cratic force of the whole organisation of society. 

Lassalle is said to have shown himself an 
original thinker by his work in the field of juris- 
prudence, but he is certainly not such in economics. 
He derived his principles, with eclectic freedom, 
from the English economists, from Louis Blanc, 
or from Rodbertus and Marx ; the last, indeed, 
asserted that all the general theoretical proposi- 
tions in his works had been borrowed from his 
(Marx’s) published writings, and that he had not 
always understood them aright. 

It was as an agitator that Lassalle was really 
great ; of the names Denker and KiLmpfer written 
on his tomb, he deserves the latter much more 
than the former. He created the German labour 
movement, and gave to it in its early days much 
of his own fire and energy. He also stimulated 
the growth of state socialism ; it is thought by 
some that he influenced in this direction the views 
of Bismarck, who admired bis talents and enjoyed 
his conversation. All must admit that he rendered 
at least one permanent service— that of fixing the 
attention and interest of all classes of the popula- 
tion on what is known as the social question. 
There was much that was unsound alike in his 
intellectual and moral character ; he was more 
showy than solid, inordinately vain and arrogant, 
and somewhat theatrical in his public manifesta- 
tions, and had little self-control or moral scruple ; 
but he was true to the cause he took in hand, and 
fearless in its advocacy; And his action on his 
followers, though misleading, was not degrading. 

[The best edition of bis collected writings is that 
begun in 1892 by E. Bernstein. His letters to 
Rodbertus have been separately published, with 
a preface by Prof. Wagner. One of the best 
biographies of him is that by G. Brandee, a Dane, 
which has been translated into German — F. 
Lassalle , ein Litterarisches Charakter bild , 1877 ; 
2nd ed. 1879. English readers will find a full and 
trustworthy account of him and of his political 
activity in German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle, by W. H. Dawson, 1888. George Mere- 
dith’s Tragic Comedians is founded on the story 
of Ijossalle’s life, and a short biography of him 
is prefixed to the novel in the edition of 1892* 
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In the present sketch Diehl’s article in the Hand- 
wOrterbuch der Staatsivisscnschaften and Plener's 
in the A llgemeine Deutsche Biographic have also 
been consulted, and the former largely used. See 
also Bonar’e Philos . and PoL Boon * 1893.— Rae, 
Contemporary Socialism.) J. K. I. 

LASTRI, Marco (18 th century). A Tuscan 
abbd and writer. For students of economic and 
statistical sciences his researches on the popula- 
tion of Florence are important as an early 
collection of statistics. Lastri worked through 
the baptismal registers of San Giovanni, Florence, 
and collected a long list of baptisms (1461* 
1774) from which, by calculating the proportion 
between births and population, he endeavoured 
to estimate the population of the commune of 
Floronoe. The researches of Lastri, which are 
based on sound statistical information, and per- 
meated with a good knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, were continued by Zuocagni 
Orhuidiui down to the last century, when, in 
1 81 asystem ofei vil registration was introduced 
into Tuscany and a regular census commenced. 

Ricerche sulV antica e modema popotazione di 
Firenze , per mezzo dei registri del battistero di San 
Giovanni, dal lJfSl al 177 — Florence, Cambiagi, 
1786. 

[Salvioni, La Statistica storica, in the Rassegna 
NazumaUj Florence, 1885.] t:. h, 

LATHES (of Kent), a very old division of the 
eounty, perhaps representing shires existing at 
the time of the hcptarchic kingdom of Kent. 
The six lathes or 44 lests ” found in Domesday 
do not quite correspond with the five modern 
districts of the same name. Three or more 
hundreds go to make a lathe, which, like the ; 
riding of Yorkshire and Li ncolnshire, and unlike j 
the rape of Sussex, was a judicial division, with | 
a court higher in dignity and power than that J 
of the hundred, lower than that of the county. 
The name of lath is found also applied to a court 
held for the management of Romney Marsh. 

[Stubbs, Const. Hist, i, 100. — Ellis, Introd. to 
Domesday , i. 178. — Basted, Hist, of Kent , i. cxiii. 
For Romney Marsh, see Hasted, iil 585. — 
Palgrave, English Commonweal til. p. 101.] 

x. a. p. 

LATIFUNDIUM, a word used by Pliny and 
x few other claasical authors to denote a large 
landed property, estate, or farm. It is not to 
be confused with the latus fundus of the 
gromatici (see Tkrritorivm). The effects 
produced by the proprietorship of large extents 
of the soil of Italy falling into a few hands are 
discussed by J. E. T. Rogers in his Industrial 
and Commercial Hist <f Eng., p. 248, but the 
same subject is far more satisfactorily dealt with 
by Dr. Cunningham in his Growth of English 
Industry. Neither author has, however, given 
any measure of the excess to which this system 
had run under the Roman Empire, although 
the former quotes the well-known passage in 
Pliny’s Natural History, xviiL 7 : Verumgus 


confitenlihus latifundia perdidere Italiam , jam 
vero et provincial Sex domini semissem Africa 
possidebant cum interfecit eos Nero princeps. 

Pliny here asserts that six persons owned 
half of the province of Africa — the modern 
Tunis — meaning, no doubt, the part known as 
Zeugitana, a region so fertile that its plains 
furnished Rome with its principal supply of 
grain. There may be exaggeration in the 
]>assage, but, roughly estimating Zeugitana at 
8000 square miles, and assuming that an 
unusual proportion was waste, we find that 
each owner must have possessed some hundreds 
of square miles of corn -producing land. This 
would seem soarcely credible were it not for 
Seneca’s words : amnes magni , m agnarumque 
gentium termini, usque ad ostium a fonts vestri 
sunt . Hoc quoque parum est nisi laiifundiis 
vestris maria cinxistis. 

These words, though somewhat, rhetorical, 
show that latifundium is, in truth, a term 
which belongs to geography rather than to 
land-surveying. Such tracts were cultivated 
by organisations controlling large bodies of 
men, originally slaves, later either slaves or 
serfs. The disadvantages of slave labour are 
shown in Pliny’s words, coli rvra ah ergastulis 
pcssimum est. Whatever opinions may be held 
as to the relative merits of large and small 
farming generally, there can be no doubt that 
cultivation on the scale of the latifundia, by so 
notoriously inefficient a means as slave labour, 
must have been wasteful in the extreme. 

This bad system, which prevailed in Italy as 
well as in the provinces, grew up, as Dr. Cun- 
ningham states, through the dying out, under 
the pressure of many wars, of 44 the old type of 
Roman citizen, who cultivated his own land 
and also fought in the armies of the republio.” 
14 Some,” he adds, 4 4 were killed off, and many 
more were utterly impoverished, so that the 
old system of proprietary cultivation was 
superseded by the latifundia cultivated by 
dependants/' It thus appears probable that 
when Pliny charges the system with ruining 
Italy, he points no less at the wastefulness 
of the slackened cultivation, which the sur- 
veillance of a single master could never render 
energetic, than at the loss of a sturdy race of 
free peasants who tilled the soil and defended 
their native country. The Licinian Rogations 
of 367 B.C., by limiting estates and insisting 
on the partial use of free labour, show how 
early these bad effects were felt 

The growth of this vast greed of land is de- 
scribed by Mommsen (vol iL pp. 897, 398, and 
vol. iii pp. 427, 428). He treatB specially of 
the latifundia in the second part of his History 
of the Provinces, pp. 383-334. 

[Pliny, Hist. Nai., xviii. 4, 7.— Seneca, Efdst. 
88, 89.— Th. Mommsen, Hist, qf Rome , translated 
by Dickson, Lond., 1868.— Fustel de Coulanges, 
Da Gauls Remains.] R. K. 
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LATIMER, Hugh (1472*1555). Latimer 
lived at a most interesting period in English 
history. The son of a yeoman, ho rose to 
take a prominent position in his university 
(Cambridge) and the church, and he had ample 
opportunity of observing the changes which were 
going on in every rank of society and in many 
parts of the country. His views on economic 
as on other subjects are contained iu his 
Sermons , and are either introduced by way of 
illustration, or are covered with fervid rhetoric 
like that of the Hebrew prophets denouncing 
the evils of their day. It was in this spirit that 
he attacked the progress of Enclosures, and 
the proceedings of landlords who enhanced their 
rents. But his remarks on the coinage show that 
he understood the evils of a debased currency 
much more clearly than some of the professed 
financiers of his time, and that he was by no 
means a mere rhetorician, but a man who had 
thought carefully on the topics on which he 
spoke so forcibly. In this view, there seems 
to be considerable probability in the opinion 
put forward by Miss Lamond, in her edition of 
the Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England, that Latimer is the original of the 
doctor in that di&logue, and that the views ex- 
pressed by Pandotheus may be attributed to him. 
His justification of competition is Hie only point 
in which the doctor goes beyond Latimer’s known 
views, but this is not really inconsistent with 
the bishop's opinions so far as known. 

[Sermons (Parker Society). — Discourse of Com- 
mon Weal qf Realm of England. Introd action, 
xxi] w. c, 

LATIN UNION (amounts in francs con- 
verted as 25 = £1). This name designates the 
monetary union organised in 1865 between 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and (1868) 
Greece. Its originators and many of its leaders 
have continually had in view a greater inter- 
national union that would eventually include 
the leading powers of Europe and accomplish 
some of the advantages that a uniform monetary 
system would bring. With these propagandist 
ends in view it may be questioned whether the 
name was well chosen, and whether the term 
14 Latin” has not been the means of keeping 
outother nations than those of the Latin peoples. 
At all events, in the forty -lour years since 
Greece joined there have been no new mem Iters 
admitted. The onion exists for purposes of 
mnintsining a uniform and interchangeable 
coinage circulation among the five states which 
have composed it, according to its treaty 
stipulations and the regulations adopted by its 
various conferences. Its basis is the French 
monetary system as established by the law of 
7 Germinal An XI. (1803), with the franc com- 
posed of five grammes of silver nine-tenths fine 
as its unit. Subsequent treaties have altered the 
theoretical importance of this original decision, 
and have modified the real basis considerably. 


In the four countries that organised the 
union there existed already for many years a 
similar coinage system, patterned more or less 
after the French system, and providing for full 
legal- tender gold and silver coins. Though no 
formal agreement existed, the coins of one of 
these countries circulated freely in the others. 
During the period immediately following the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
gold came freely to the mints which had a 
bimetallic basis. Public opinion feared a deluge 
of gold. A tendency to hoard silver and to 
underestimate gold made itself felt Gold fell 
slightly in value. Silver coins hegan to dis- 
appear, especially the five-franc pieces, and a 
dearth of small change in silver coins, which were 
also full value silver and not token coins, was 
; manifest Some measure to protect silver was 
necessaiy. Switzerland was the first to act 
; By law of 31st January 1860 she made the 
five- franc piece instead of the franc her monetary 
unit, and reduced all smaller silver coins to 
token coins by making them T WV fine. Italy, 
by law of 24th August 1862, took a similar 
course, except that she reduced the fineness of 
only the franc, fifty centimes and twenty 
centimes pieces to fine. Finally a French 
law of 24th May 1864 reduced the half-frano 
and twenty centimes pieces to Belgium 

alone maintained the old ^ standard for all 
her silver coins, and of course she suffered most 
from the changes that were taking place. She 
therefore was the first to propose a remedy, 
though the time was rij>e in other countries also, 
because three different standards of fineness for 
the small coins existed, and they did not 
circulate freely in all four countries as of old ; 
commerce felt the strain ; bankers' premiums 
became a disturbing element Moreover, a 
kilogram of silver (^ fine) was now worth 200 
fraw»(£8)in Belgium, 185*55 francs (£7 : 8 : 6J) 
in France and Italy, and only 177*77 francs 
(£7 : 2 : 2 J) in Switzerland* Belgium proposed 
that delegates from all the four countries having 
the franc for their basis should meet in Paris 
to discuss some measure for united action. Tbs 
other three governments accepted, and the con- 
ference thus called ended its labours by signing 
the first Latin Union Treaty on 23rd December 
1865. Ratifications were exchanged at Paris, 
19th July 1866, and it went into effect 1st 
August 1866. 

The treaty only affected gold and silver 
money, and in general provided as follows: 

(1) for coinage of gold & fine in coins of the 
denominations of 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 francs with 
specified weight for each, projiortional to 
1 *61290 grammes for the five-franc gold pieee ; 

(2) for coinage of following silver coins, the 

five-franc piece A fine, 25 grammes in weight ; 
pieces of 2, 1, | francs baaed on one gramme 

of silver for the twenty centimes piece, ^ 
fine. The legal tolerance and size was alas 
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prescribed for eaob coin. All token coins not 
made according to these regulations were ordered 
to be withdrawn from circulation before 1st 
January 1869, except the Swiss two- and one- 
franc pieces coined in conformity to the law of 
81et January 1860. All gold coins and the 
silver five-franc pieces were made legal tender 
in the public treasuries of all the states of the 
union so long as the effigies originally stam]>ed 
on them had not disappeared, nor their weight 
been reduced by wear below £ per cent for the 
gold coins, and 1 per cent for tolerance of the 
silver coins after deducting legal tolerance. The 
small silver coins were made legal tender for 
payments not exceeding fifty francs within the 
state in which they were coined, and were to be 
received without limit by the public treasuries 
of the state that coined them when presented 
by its citizens. The same coins must be 
accepted by the public treasuries of other states 
in payments not exceeding one hundred francs. 
The token coins were to be redeemed at any 
time at their nominal value, in gold or silver 
five-franc pieces, by the issuing state, when 
presented in amounts not less than one hundred 
francs by another stAte or by private [xirties, 
and this clause to continue in force for a period 
of two years after expiration of treaty. The 
total amount of subsidiary coins (2, 1, \ 

firanc) issued by any state shall not exceed a 
•tun equal to six francs per inhabitant This 
rtra, estimated not according to actual, but 
probable population at date of expiration of 
treaty, was fixed at 239,000,000 (£9,560,000) 
francs for France, 141,000,000 (£6,640,000) for 
Italy, 1 82,000,000 (£1,230,000) for Belgium, 
and 17,000,000 (£680,000) for Switzerland ; 
these figures to include the coins already issued 
by France under law of 1864, estimated at 

16.000. 000 (£640,000) ; by Italy under law of 
1862, estimated at 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) ; 
by Switzerland under law of 1860, estimated at 
10,500,000 (£420,000). The states agreed to 
furnish each other annually full information 
respecting their coinage and monetary condition. 
Any state might enter the union thus formed 
by simply accepting the gold and silver coinage 
system provided for in the treaty. The treaty 
was made to run for a period of fifteen years, 
and if notice for its termination was not given 
by any contracting state one year before the 
expiration of this term, it would continue in 
force for a farther period of fifteen years, and so 
on from period to period of fifteen years each. 
Greece notified the union in 1868 of her 
adherence to the terms of the treaty, but she 
was not able to coin money at once, and did not, 
in fact, become a member of the union until 
1876. The extraordinary events in Italy in 

l After the war of 1866, when the territory of the 
kingdom of Italy vu enkmed, this quota wu raised to 

166.000. 000 finance (£6,240,000) by an Italian law of 1866, 
which wae later approved by the other atatee of the 
union. 


1866, and in France in 1870-71, causing a forced 
circulation of paper money for a time, interfered 
somewhat with the satisfactory development of 
the union. Of greater moment, however, was 
the change that soon took place in the value of 
silver. In the two years following 1866 the 
five- franc piece was an over-valued coin, and 
almost disappeared from circulation. In 1867, 
however, eighteen states, assembled in inter- 
national conference at Paris, expressed them- 
selves in favour of a single gold standard, and 
the great rush for gold commenced. Holland 
and Germany began to unload great quantities 
of silver on the Latin union, thus withdrawing 
its gold until general alarm was felt Imperially 
in Switzerland did this remelting and exchange 
process take place. The coinage of all four states, 
however, showed abnormal increase in output of 
five-franc pieces in the year 1878. Preliminary 
preventive measures were taken by France and 
Belgium independently of the union, and a new 
conference was called, which assembled in Janu- 
ary 1874. At this conference Belgium reported 
that her coinageof five-franc piecessince 1 866 had 
amounted to 468,000,000 francs (£18,520,000), 
of which 111,000,000 (£4,440,000) were coined 
in the year 1878 ; France had a total of about 

400.000. 000 (£16,000,000), and in 1873 had 
ooined 154,000,000 (£6,160,000) ; Italy in a 
total of 160,000,000 (£6,400,000) for past five 
years, 42,000,000 (£1,680,000) in 1878. 
Belgium had already suspended coinage of five- 
franc pieces by law of 18th December 1878 ; 
France had limited it by ministerial decree 
( 1873 ), first to 280,000 francs (£11,200) a day, 
and then to 150,000 francs (£6000) ; Italy had 
lowered her tariff in order to make coinage of five- 
franc pieces less profitable. A general proposal, 
therefore, to sanction those acts and for the 
future to limit the coinage of five-franc pieces 
met with universal favour. A new treaty, dated 
31st January 1874, provided that coinage of 
five- franc pieces for the year 1874 should not 
exceed 120,000,000 fmnes (£4, 800, 000) divided 
as follows: France, 60,000,000 (£2,400,000) ; 
Italy, 40,000,000 (£1,600,000); Belgium, 

12.000. 000(£480, 000) ; Switzerland, 8,000,000 
(£820,000); these figures to include the out- 
standing “ bons de monnaie ” (mint certificates 
for bullion not yet coined), amounting to 

40.000. 000 francs (£1,600,000) for France, 
Belgium, and Italy. Switzerland declined to 
coin any at all Italy was aocorded some 
special privileges on account of large silver 
reserve in bars held by her national bank, 
which wished to profit by coining it at onoe 
before the price of silver experienced a farther 
fall, and also for the reooinage of a large number 
of old Bourbon silver coins which the Italian 
government was withdrawing from circulation. 
The new treaty put a restriction on the right of 
admission of new parties to the union, making 
it conditional on oonseat of all contracting 
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parties. The Bank of France and the National 
Bank of Belgium had dosed their doors to the 
five- franc pieces, and the new treaty expressed 
the desire that they, as well as the public 
treasuries, should accept them. They agreed 
in letters to their respective governments to 
do so for one year. A better arrangement was 
adopted whereby statistics and information 
concerning the monetary circulation in the 
states of the union could be obtained, as 
the clause to this effect in the treaty of 
1865 had remained a dead letter. France now 
assumed the presidency of the union for pur- 
poses of publication of such information. It 
was further agreed to hold annual conferences 
at Paris. 

The situation in January 1875, when the 
third conference met, was much the same. 
Silver had continued to fall in price, and the 
product increased. Switzerland favoured further 
limitation of coinage. France and Belgium 
preferred to continue the arrangement adopted 
for the year 1874, which was done, the banks 
of France and Belgium continuing their agree- 
ment also. However, in compliance with Italy's 
request for more latitude in her recoinage, and 
in order to keep all states on the same footing, 
each state was authorised to coin one-fourth 
more than its quota for 1874. Italy was 
granted some further favours in that she was 
permitted to put in circulation the 20,000,000 
(£800,000) reserve already coined under agree- 
ment of 1874 and held by her national bank. 
Switzerland again voluntarily renounced a 
possible profit by refusing to coin at alL The 
wisdom of her course is shown by her better 
position in possible case of dissolution of the 
union as regards the liquidation clause which 
was later adopted. 

The conference of 1876 decided to return to 
the old 120 millions (£4,800,000) limit adopted 
in 1874, and of this sum Greece was allowed a 
disproportional share, amounting to 12 millions 
(£480,000), to enable her to fall in line with 
the system of the union. The banks renewed 
their obligation. 

In 1877 a still more radical change was 
accomplished without a conference by diplo- 
matic correspondence, the contracting parties 
agreeing to entirely suspend the coinage of 
five- franc piece*. The outlook was not a hope- 
ful one, and not until November 1878 did the j 
states assemble in a new conference, to consider 
the knotty problems that presented themselves. 
The condition of the silver market was appalling ; 
the relation of the two metals had undergone a 
greater change since the commencement of the 
union than had occurred for centuries. Paper 
money, for which the onion made no provision, 
was a source of trouble in several of the states. 
The date for the expiration of the treaty was 
near at hand. Therefore the conference of 
1678 decided to regulate silver coinage for the 


year 1879, and then to adopt a new treaty, ts 
go into effect in 1880. As for 1879, Belgium, 
Greece, France, and Switzerland agreed to coin 
no five- franc pieces, but Italy insisted on being 
allowed a quota of twenty million francs, in order 
to issue new coins with head of her new king ; 
this was granted, and all five states then agreed 
to issue no “ bona de monnaie ” during the year. 
The chief features of the new treaty were-~(l) 
the suspension of coinage of five-frano pieces, 
until, by unanimous consent of the contracting 
parties, it should be resumed ; (2) the apportion- 
ment of subsidiary coinage, at that time on 
the six franc per inhabitant basis (now, 1912, 
17 francs) ; (8) a special clause respecting 
paper circulation in Italy, by which the Italian 
government agreed to annul all notes for leas 
amounts than five francs, and the other states 
agreed to collect and return to Italy all her 
minor coins in their territory ; (4) sj>ecial 
provision for the carrying out of Article 8 of 
treaty, providing for return of Italian coins, in 
which France was to be the banker from whom 
Italy was to redeem the same ; (5) the new 
treaty was to remain in force for six years (to 
1st January 1886), but if no notice has been 
given one year in advance, it is to continue from 
year to year, in all events to remain in force 
one year after notice of its termination lias been 
given. A liquidation clause was discussed, 
providing that, in case of dissolution, each 
Btate would redeem in gold its five- franc pieces 
held by the other states. This did not meet 
with much favour, and no action was taken 
until 1885. Switzerland and Italy wished 
foreign coins to be made legal tender in France 
and Belgium, not merely in public treasuries, 
but also for individuals, as had long been the 
case in their territories, but France refused. 
The banks of France and Belgium, however, 
renewed their obligation for the whole period of 
the new treaty. In the next few years Switzer- 
land had so large a part of her coinage in foreign 
silver that she desired some agreement on the 
question of what would be done in case of 
dissolution. She, therefore, in 1884, gave 
notice that she wished to terminate the treaty 
at date of its expiration, but was willing to 
consider proposals for a new one. A conference 
met at Paris, 20th July 1885, and 6th November 
signed a new treaty, which Belgium did not 
adhere to until a month later (12th December). 
No great change was made in arrangements 
adopted in 1878, except as regards the import- 
ant liquidation clause, which ciutsed the Belgian 
delegates to leave the conference. This clause 
provided that each state, in case of dissolution 
of the union, shall redeem from every other 
state of the union its five*frano pieces in five* 
franc pieces of the state presenting them, or in 
gold or convertible paper. Special provisions 
were made as follows : — Francs shall pay 
Switzerland all in gold, or in Swiss five^raae 
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pieoes, her gold payment, however, not to 
•xoeed 60,000,000 francs (£2,400,000). Italy's 
maximum payment in gold or Swiss five- franc 
pieces to Switzerland shall be 20,000,000 
francs (£800,000), and her maximum paper 
obligation 80,000,000 francs (£1,200,000). 
Switzerland had coined little silver, and thus 
received the most favourable conditions in the 
liquidation clause. Between France and Italy 
It was agreed that the maximum of balance to 
be settled by either party should be 200,000,000 
francs (£8,000,000). In the special agreement, 
by which Belgium adhered to the treaty, it was 
provided that she should redeem only one-half 
of her five- franc pieces held by France, but that 
in order that France might dispose of the 
remainder in commerce, Belgium agreed not to 
alter her monetary system within five years of 
date of dissolution without being prepared to 
redeem the other half of her five-franc pieces in 
gold, and, furthermore, she guaranteed to pay 
in gold for all over 200,000,000 francs 
(£8.000,000) of the total balance held by 
France. The maximum payment by Belgium 
to Switzerland was fixed at 6,000,000 francs 
(£240,000), but in case a balance remained, the 
same agreement, not to change monetary system, 
held good as towards Switzerland. The banks 
of France and Belgium again agreed to receive 
all five-franc pieces during the period of new 
treaty. The new treaty was made to run for 
six years, until 1st January 1891, and then 
from year to year, in the same manner as 
provided in the treaty of 1880. The more 
important provisions of this treaty remained 
in force until 1920. A question that came 
up in the intervening iieriod had to do with 
the continual flow of Italian small silver into 
Switzerland and France, and the consequent 
dearth of change in Italy, owing to the dis- 
arranged financial condition of that country. 
So great was this dearth of email change 
in the summer of 1898, that private firms 
were compelled to issue credit coupons to 
meet their needs, and in many cases postage 
stamps were used as money. A conference was 
called in October 1898 to partially revise the 
treaty of 1886. The Italian subsidiary coinage 
question was the sole object of discussion, and 
an agreement was signed by which the other 
states are to withdraw from circulation all 
Italian coins of the denominations of 2, 1, 
and f franca within four months after 
exchange of ratifications, and to receive the 
same no more in their publio treasuries. 
The coins thus withdrawn are to be held in 
600,000 franc (£ 20 , 000 ) lots at the disposition 
of the Italian government, bearing interest at 
per cent from the day that notice has been 
sent to Italy that the coins are at her disposal 
The interest shall be 8$ per cent from tenth 
day after coins are sent until day of cash 
payment, and in no case shall this delay exceed 
thxoa months. One-half of the value of such 


holdings shall be redeemed in gold pieces, in 
denominations of 40 francs or over, and the 
balance in government paper. France was 
charged with the executive management of 
(details of this operation. In 1908 a further 
change was made. Greece, as far as divisional 
money was concerned, withdrew from the Union, 
the regulations of which with regard to the 
circulation of coins below 5 francs remained in 
force between France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
After Italy had taken back all her small money 
she ceased to be obliged to receive in her public 
treasuries the subsidiary coins of other states of 
the union, according to terms of Act 7 of treaty 
of 1 886, and was permitted to take measures to 
prevent her coins leaving her territory, as were 
the other states to take prohibitory measures 
against their entrance into their own. 

Following 1914 with the depreciation of cur- 
rencies in most European countries, the silver 
coins of the union began to disappear from circu 
lation. As commodity value of coins approached 
money value, coins were hoarded or used in 
purchase of goods in those countries- of union 
where the least depreciation had taken place. As 
a result, Switzerland, in order to prevent the 
influx of silver coins caused by excessive de- 
preciation of currencies in other countries in 
1920, temporarily withdrew as legal tender all 
6 fianc coins other than Swiss. Belgian and 
French silver coins of smaller denominations 
were likewise withdrawn. The subsidiary coins 
of Greece and Italy had already been nationalised. 
In 1 920 Greece went the whole way and forbade 
the circulation of French, Belgian, and Swiss coins. 
With these changes and the great reduction of 
silver circulation, the functioning of the Latin 
Monetary Union has virtually been suspended 
as far as international circulation is concerned. 

Looking back over the history of the Latin 
Union, no one will deny that it has played an im- 
portant r61c in the monetary affairs of Europe, far 
as this rtfle may be from the bright dreams of many 
of its founders and warmest supporters. It has not 
only fixed the monetary policy of five great nations, 
and thus affected the interests of 75,000,000 people, 
but has also influenced the monetary systems of 
Roumania, the South American States of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, and Chili, Spain, Austria- 
Hungary, and Finland, all of which at one time or 
other had the same system, or issued coins that 
would circulate in the union, thus raising the 
population affected to at least 160,000,000. 

Somewhat similar experiments in international 
monetary unions may be profitably studied by 
comparing the history of the Austrian-German 
monetary union founded in 1857 between Austria 
and the states of the German Zollvxrbin, and 
the Scandinavian union organised in 1875 between 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 

[Report* of the Director of the Mint, United 
States. — A History of the Latin Monetary Union, 
H Parker Willis, Chicago, 1901 . — Proche- 
Verhaux dee conference* de Vunim laUne, 
lines jaunes, 1874 - 94 .— SysUmee monitaim dee 
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different* pays, 1 fascicule. Paris, Imp. nationals, 
1888. — Fauchille, “L’union mon^t&ire latine. " 
A nnales de Vlcole litre des sciences politiques , 
October 1886. — Van der Rest, V union monitake 
laUne, son origins et see phases diverse «, Revue de 
Droit international, vol. ziii. Brussels, 1881, pp. 
5-21 and 268-280. — Bamberger, Die Schicksale 
des lateinischen AfUntbundes , Berlin, 1885. Trans- 
lated into French by R. G. Levy, “ Le m6tal- 
argent a la fin du xix.« stecle," Paris, 1894. — 
Report from Select Committee on depreciation of 
Silver , 1876. Appendix, pp. 84, 85, 92-99. —Be 
Parieu, V union monbtairt de la France, etc., 
Revue contemporaine, October 1866. — Serrigny, 
Observations critiques sur la convention monitaire 
du & 3 dfcembre 1865, Revue critique de legislation 
et de jnrispradence, vol. xxxiv. 1869. — Report , 
Odd and Silver Comm ., 1886.] s. m‘c. l. 

LAUDERDALE, Eighth Earl op (1759- 
1880). James Maitland, afterwards Earl of 
Lauderdale, entered parliament in 1780. He 
was appointed, in December 1787, one of the 
managers of Warren Hastings' impeachment. 
He succeeded to his Scotch peerage in 1789, 
and in the following year was elected a repre- 
sentative Scotch peer. As a politician he 
boxed the political compass. One of the 
founders of the “ Friends of the People," he 
lived to oppose the Reform Bill of 1832. In 
private life he is described as violent tempered, 
shrewd, and eccentric. The same capricious 
character marked his literary work. 

In 1804 be published an Inquiry into the nature 
and origin of Public Wealth and into the means 
and causes (fits Increase , Edinburgh, 8vo (trans. 
into French by E. Lagentie de Lavaisse, Paris, 
1808), 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, 1819, 8vo, 
wherein — alter an acute criticism of the view that 
labour affords an unvarying standard of value — a 
theory of value, as depending upon the interaction 
of demand and scarcity, and the influence of 
the distribution of wealth upon the direction 
which labour takes, is very clearly brought 
out. In his enforcement of the truth of Bacon's 
dictum, that money like muck is no good unless 
it be spread, he supplied considerations to some 
extent lacking in the Wealth of Nations (see 
Distribution) ; but the usefulness of the book is 
maned by captious criticisms of the principle of 
Division of Labour (q.v i), and by eccentric views 
on finance, which found further expression in Three 
letters to the Duke of Wellington . . . wherein the 
nature and tendency of a Sinking Fund is in vesti- 
gated, and (he fallacy of the reasoning by which it 
has been recommended explained , London, 1829, 
fivo. Saving and spending are the bad and good 
genii of Lauderdale's economy, and be maintains, 
with the utmost gravity, that a great extra expendi- 
ture is tbs most fertile means of increasing public 
wealth, and a sinking land the most active means 
of diminishing it In treating of the sources of 
wealth Lauderdale claims for capital a place by 
the side of land and labour. Capital produces a 
profit, either from its supplanting a portion of 
labour which would otherwise be performed by 
the hand of man, or from its performing a portion 
of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal 


exertion of man to accomplish. To Lauderdale 
belongs the credit of having been the first to put 
forward a connected theory on the nature of profit, 
in the form of a theory, and not of scattered 
observations. See Bdhm-Bawerk, Capital and 
Interest, Engl, trans., Londou, 1890, 8vo, bk, il 
ch. iii. — “ The indirect productivity theories.*' 
Lauderdale's importance in the history of economies 
lies, not in his conclusions, but in the fact that he 
was the first in England to consider systematically 
the fundamental conceptions on which the science 
is based. In this respect alone he is in advance 
of Adam Smith. (In this connection, see Bagehot's 
Economic Studies, “Adam Smith and our modern 
economy.") Among numerous other pamphlets 
and published speeches, be wrote The deprecia- 
tion qf the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved, 
London, 1812, 8vo, and Further Omsiderations 
on the State of the Currency , etc., Edinburgh, 1818, 
8 vo. The Journal of the House of Lords contains 
eighty -six protests under his signature. He was 
one of the earliest to allow that capital is in itself 
productive, and is the result of abstinence. 

[Dictionary qf National Biography , vol. xxxv. p, 
355 . — Introduction to the study of Political Econ- 
omy, by L. Cossa, trans. by L. Dyer, London, 
1893.] H. R. *. 

LAUREL, English Coin. See Guinea, 
Introduction and Rating of. 

LAVELEYE, 6m ilk dk (1822-1892), born 
at Bruges, died at Li&ge, was a remarkable 
thinker, and his writings were brilliant in 
style. Unfortunately for his fame, being not 
only an economist but also a philologist, an 
historian, a student of law, a politician, and 
a moralist, he was scarcely able to fathom the 
depths of all the subjects he undertook. Abso- 
lutely sincere in mind, he allowed himself some 
inconsistencies of expression which he fully 
admitted. At one time he frankly acknow- 
ledged himself a “ socialist of the chair"; 
but towards the end of his life the disquieting 
spectacle of the progress of socialism appeared 
to draw him nearer to those whom earlier he 
had stigmatised as •* orthodox economists." 

His principal economic writings are — Le March! 
MonUairt et ses crises depuis cinquante ana, 8vo» 
in which he announced himself in favour of the 
unity and monopoly of banks of issue. Le social- 
isms contemporain , 8vo, 1881 ; with essay on 
luxury, etc. (several editions have been published), 
in which be examined critically the doctrines of 
Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, etc. ; 
and De la proprUU et de ses formes primitives, 
8 vo, 1878. He maintained that property was a 
civil institution, agreeing in this with John Stuart 
MilL His last work was EUments diconomie 
politique, 12mo, 1882, a text-book on the elements 
of the science. In monetary questions De Laveleye 
was a partisan of a double standard, and produced 
many works supporting bimetalltan. He con* 
tributed to several periodicals of the day, among 
others to the Revue trimestrielle, to the Libre 
recherche, to the Revue des deux blondes, and to 
this Dictionary the article on Commumk. All men 
of sci e nce admired bis sincerity, the boldness with 
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which he championed new ideas, his modesty* and 
his absolute truthfulness. These qualities gave his 
works an attractive power which won him many 
readers. The obituary notice of Emile de Laveleye, 
written by his pupil and successor in the choir 
of political economy at Li&ge, Professor Ernest 
Mahaim, in the Economic Journal , vol. ii. ( speaks 
of “the governing idea of his life as being found 
in the supremacy of justice. He was persuaded 
that the human race was marching toward an ideal 
of justice, an image of God, to which ultimately 
it would attain. He hod faith in the boundless 
progress of mankind, and in tbe solidarity of all 
men ; and be discerned in tbe future a society of 
love, peace, and justice, bringing universal happi- 
ness. Emile de Laveleye is a great figure in the 
century that is passing away.” 

Professor Mahaim describes de Laveleye as an 
academic socialist. He believed in the frequent 
necessity of state intervention to secure the triumph 
of the common interest over particularist egoism. 
His criticism, in the Contemporary Review, of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s The Man versus the State, dis- 
closed how far he repudiated the “orthodox” credo . 
M . . . He often sent articles to English newspapers, 
amongst others to the Times and Pali Mail Gazette. 
... He had a great affection for England ; of 
its language he had perfect mastery ; and on its 
soil he couuted many of the most distinguished 
politicians among his friends.” a. c. t 

LAVERGNE, Louis Gabriel LSonck Gcil- 
haud i>b (1809-1880), was bora at Bergerac, 
and died at Versailles. Rural economy was 
his special study, and in 1850 he was appointed 
professor in this subject at the recently- founded 
Institut Agronomiquc. The suppression of 
this higher-grade school in 1852 closed his 
class. It should here be mentioned that at 
the re-establishment of the Institut Agra - 
nomique in 1876 be was replaced in the chair 
of rural economy ; but on this occasion illness 
broke off a course of lectures which were 
well attended and highly appreciated. Before 
1848 he held several administrative j positions, 
and represented tbe division of Lombez in 1846 
as a deputy. The revolution of 1848 brought 
him some leisure, which be employed in the 
study of political economy, applying himself to 
agriculture, tbe subject in which his interests 
lay. In 1871 he was elected deputy for the 
department of La Crease. In December 1876 
he was appointed a life senator. Originally 
a constitutional monarchist, he courageously 
and unreservedly joined the republicans as 
•oqn as he ceased to believe in the possibility 
of the restoration of the monarchy. During 
the closing years of his life he declared himself 
in favour of the establishment of mi import 
duty on grain. He considered that this duty 
would have countervailed the taxes imposed 
in France as compared with the countries 
whence the corn was imported He sincerely 
believed that in doing this he did not derogate 
from thoee views on commercial liberty* which 
be had always expressed, sad appealed in 


support of this opinion to the part he had taken 
in the campaign in favour of free-trade at the 
end of the reign of Louis Philippe. 

In 1854 he produced his first important work, 
the Essai sur V Economic rurale de V Angletcrre, 
de VEcosee, et de VIrlande, 18mo. This work, 
which has reached its fourth edition, won for him 
admission to the Institute (Academy of Moral 
and Political Science). He collected, under the 
title V Agriculture et la population, a series of 
articles which had appeared (1855*57) in the 
Revue dee deux Mondes. The first edition ap- 
peared 1857, the second edition 1860-61, 18mo. 
In 1860 he sent to the press Economie rurale de 
la France depuis 1789 , 4to, which has attained 
three editions. In the same year (1^60) he 
published Lea Voyages d* Arthur Young en France 
de 1787 d 1789 , 2 vols., and En Italic et en 
Espagne en 1787 et 1789 . 18mo. This work also 
appeared in 8vo, preceded by an introduction. 
The translations were made by M. H. T. Lesage, 
one of his old pupils at the Institut Agronomiquc. 
In 1863 he produced Les assemblies provinciates 
sous Louis XVI., 8vo, u work which was highly 
thought of by Guizot. In the following year (1864) 
he published in the Revue des deux Mondes an 
article entitled, “ Le Banquc de France et les b&nques 
departeinen tales,” in which he declared himself in 
favour of local banks. Finally, in 1870, he pub- 
lished in Guillaumin s collection of contemporary 
economists and authors, Les Economistes /ranged* 
du XVIII • Silcle, 8vo. The appreciation of all 
these works has considerably increased since it 
became known how conscientious the author’s in- 
vestigations were, and how careful he was that 
every statement he made should be strictly 
accurate. A. c. L 

[The brilliancy of Lavergne’s writings, the 
clearness of his style, his impartiality, and the 
correctness of his judgments, have been fully 
appreciated in the notice in the Nouveau Diet. 
d'Beon. Pol., ed. Say et Chailley.] 

LAVOISIER, AntoIke Laurent (1748- 
1794), was born at Paris ; his occupation as a 
farmer general brought him to the revolutionary 
scaffold in the same city. “The Republic has 
need neither of savants nor of chemists,” was 
the brutal and disreputable reply of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor, when an effort 
was made to explain to him the irreparable loos 
science would suffer through Lavoisier’s death. 

Endowed with very rare qualities of mind, 
Lavoisier excelled in all that be attempted. At 
once a financier, a farmer-general, a deputy, and a 
highly-placed official, his discoveries as a scientific 
man have immortalised his name ; hut the time 
needed to complete his economic works was not 
granted him. Thus his work De la richesse terri- 
torials de la France, remains unfinished — even s 
great part of that which once existed has dis- 
appeared. That portion of it which research has 
been able to recover is published in the first volnme 
of Melanges d'Sconomie politique (1847), in the 
collection of GuUlaumin, which also contains s 
fragment on Les consommations de la vi lie de 
Paris, and an Essai d'arithmStique politique. 
Count Roadster considered that the celebrated 
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fsomttridan Lagrange, the intimate friend of his pamphlet published the same year, Money 
Lavoisier, might have been the author of this. and Trad* considered, with a proposal for sup- 


a. a t 

LAW. The influence of law on the economic 
well-being and trade of a country is dealt with 
under separate headings, of which the most 
important are enumerated here: e.g. Agency, 
Law of ; Allowance System ; Angario, Droit d’; 
Arbitration ; Arrangement, Deed of ; Articles 
of Apprenticeship ; Articles of Association ; 
Bankruptcy, Law and Administration ; Be- 
quest, Power of ; Bill of Exchange, Law of ; 
Canon Law; Civil Law ; Code Napoleon ; Com- 
bination Laws ; Commandite, Socidte en ; Com- 
panies, English and Scotch Law ; Conflict of 
Laws, Foreign, Domestic ; Conspiracy, Common - 
Law, Doctrine of ; Contract, Law of ; Copyright ; 
Corn Laws; Courts of Law, England, Ireland, 
Scotland ; Descent of Property ; Domicil or 
Domicile ; Entail, Law of ; Factor, English 
Law ; Factor, Scots Law ; Factor’s Acts ; Factory 
Acts ; Factory Laws in the United States ; 
Foreign Law in English Courts ; Foreign Traders 
and their Rights, History of; Frauds, the 
Statute of ; Fraudulent Conveyance ; Fraudu- 
lent Preference ; Freehold, Legal ; Game Laws ; 
Gilbert’s Act; Government, Economic Effects 
of ; Government Regulation of Industry ; 
Grangers and Granger Laws ; Hire and Pur- 
chase Agreements ; Homestead and Exemption 
Laws of the United States ; Illegal Contract ; 
Interest and Usury ; International Law ; Intes- 
tacy; Joint Stock Com panies ; Labour Statutes ; 
Land, Law relating to ; Laud Legislation, Irish ; 
Law Merchant ; Legislation, Elizabethan ; Lex 
Loci Contractus ; Lien ; Limitation, Statutes of ; 
Liquor Laws ; Local Option ; Moratoiy Law ; 
Mortgage ; Negotiable Instruments ; Onerous 
Property ; Partnership ; Poor Law ; Poynings 
Law ; Pre-emption ; Primogeniture ; Principal 
and Agent ; Property ; Restriction on Labour ; 
Roman Law ; Settlement (Poor Law) ; Trades 
Unions ; Truck. The laws of political economy 
will be found described under their respective 
subjects. 

LAW, John (1671-1729), of Lauriston, was 
the son of James Law, an Edinburgh goldsmith. 
Condemned to death for killing Edward Wilson 
in a duel in London in 1694, the sentence was 
commuted for imprisonment, but an appeal 
being brought by one of Wilson’s relatives, 
Law fled to Amsterdam, where he is said to 
have closely studied the operations of the bank 
(see Banks, Early European). A pamphlet 
entitled Proposals and Reasons for constituting 
a council of trade for Scotland (1701) is some- 
times attributed to him, but it appears to have 
been written by William Paterson (q-v.), 
founder of the Bank of England (Saxe 
Bannister’s Life and Writings of Paterson). 
In 1705 he submitted to Hie Parliament of 
Scotland a scheme for the establishment of a 
national bank, on lines indicated roughly in 


plying the nation with money, Edinburgh, 4to ; 
2nd edit London, 1720, 8vo ; Glasgow, 1750, 
8vo ; Somers’ Tracts , London, 1809, 4 to, vol. 
18. His scheme, however, was rejeoted, partly 
through Paterson’s influence. During the 
next few years be made frequent overtures to 
various European governments to undertake 
some of his financial projects. His proposal 
for a bank in France was submitted to the 
council on October 24, 1715, but though it 
received the supjiort of the Duke of Orleans, it 
was rejected in the form suggested, owing to 
the influence of the Due de Noailles. On May 
20, 1710, letters-pateut were issued to Law and 
his associates for the establishment of a B&nque 
Generale. The capital of the bank was divided 
iuto 1200 shares of 5000 livres each, payable 
in four instalments, one- fourth part in specie, 
and three- fourths in state notes. Each share- 
holder had one vote for every five shares he 
held, and the bank regulations were to be 
decided upon by a general meetiug of the 
shareholders. The bank was authorised to 
issue notes payable at sight and to the l>earer. 
to discount bills, and to receive money on 
deposit It was stipulated on Laws notes 
that they should be payable in coin of the same 
standard and weight as on the day of issue, a 
provision of great importance in the fluctuating 
state of the French currency. On April 10, 
1717, Law’s notes were ordered to be received 
in payment of taxes. Law now embarked on 
his famous scheme of colonisation, known at 
the Mississippi scheme. His Compagnie de la 
Louisiane ou d Occident was incorporated in 
August 1717. It absorbed the company 
founded by Antoine Crozat in 1712, and also the 
Compagnie du Canada. The rights conferred 
upon the company extended over the territory 
drained by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri. The directorate consisted of Law and 
six others. In August 1718 the company 
acquired the monopoly of tobacco for a payment 
of 4,020,000 livres. In December of the same 
year, the Banque Gdnerale was converted into 
the Banque Royale, and its notes guaranteed 
by the king. The change was effected by the 
government purchase of the 1200 shares of 
which the capital of the bank had been formed. 
On these shares only the first fourth had been 
paid, 875 livres in specie, and 1125 livres in 
paper whose value was not more than the 400 
livres at the current rate. The purchase was 
made at par and in silver. In 1719 the 
Compagnie d’Occident absorbed the Compagnie 
des Indes Orien tales and the Compagnie de la 
Chine, taking the name of the Compagnie dea 
Indes. It absorbed also the Compagnie 
d'Afrique and the Compagnie dn Senegal Is 
the same year the oompany obtained the eontaJ 
of the mint, undertook the payment of the 
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national debt, and received the farm of the 
revenues. The bank and the company thus 
had complete control of the colonial trade of 
France, its currency, banking, and fiscal system. 
Speculation in the shares of the company and 
the bank readied a height unparalleled even in 
England in connection with the South Sea 
Bubble. Law introduced reforms, reduced taxa- 
tion, promoted agriculture, industry, and in 
some directions encouraged free trade. It was 
confidently predicted that English trade both 
in the East and West Indies would be ruined. 
On 6th January 1720 Law became controller- 
general of the finances, and on 23rd February 
1720 the Compagnie des Indes was united to 
the Banque ltoyale. But the reaction bad 
already set in, and once the confidence of the 
public was disturbed, the downfall of Law's 
system was speedy and certain. Violent mea- 
sures were resorted to in order to stop the drain 
of specie which began as soon as speculators 
exchanged the paper money for coin. The crisis 
was precipitated by the decree of 21st May 1720. 
gradually reducing the value of the bank note 
to one -half. Panic followed ; tin? deem was 
rescinded a week later, hut the bank suspended 
c ash payments. Law was soon after obliged to 
leave France ; he? died at Venice. 

[There is a a hole literature of books, etc., relating 
to Law aud his “System." Refer to the histories 
of Lacre telle, Lemoutty. Martin, Michelet, Voltaire, 
Louis Blanc, etc., and the following works : — Pierre 
Bonnasaieux, Les (trandes Cwnpagn ies de Commerce. 
— P. A. t 'ochut, The Financier Law ; his Scheme 
and his Times. — A. Macf. Davis, Jn Jlistorical 
Study of L 1 r's Systctn, reprinteu from he Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for iprii 18*7. — Duhaut- 
cliamps, llistvire du Systlms des Finances pendant 
les anndcs _ 7 JO el 1720. — Forboumus. Vue gSnfraie 
du Systbne. de M . Law, in his Recherche# ct Con- 
siderations sur les Finances en Fraser. ,!. 1* y 
inarm, Law and scin System.— Jobez, Vw preface 
au Social isme, on le Systhne de Law ct lu chasse aux 
CapitaUstcs , — Lovassf tir, Recherche# hist oriques sur 
le systbne de Law . -Nicholson, Treatise on Money , 
and Essays on present Monetary PnRinns . — Fere ire, 
Enqnite sur lu Rnnqve do France . — Saint-Simon, 
Af&maires . — Thiers, “ llist. de Law ” in Revue I*ro- 
gressivc, 1826. — Vuitry, IMsordre des Finances ct 
les exits de la speculation . — J. P. Wood, Sketch cf 
the L\fc and Prefects of John Ixixv of Lauriston . — 
For Law's works, see (Euvrcs de Jean Law , Paris, 
1790. — E. Dai re, Econom ists* Financiers du xviii* 
siede . — Tafercd dcr Dwaasluid 1 (Picture of Folly), 
1 720 (see Taverkkl. )] 

[See Life, Diet, qf flat. Biog . ; arts, on Dotot ; 

MELON ; SYfiTfcMK.] W. A. 8. H. 

LAW MERCHANT means the law applic- 
able to merchants as such and to mercantile 
transactions. ' 4 Mercantile transactions ” mean 
buying in order to resell, and a “merchant" is 
one who makes a profession of these transactions. 
Generally speaking, the sphere of law merchant 

l A remarkable collection of prints and pamphlets 
relating to Mississippi Scheme ana Dutch East India Co. 
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is coextensive with what economists call Ex* 
change ; but transactions with regard to land 
are usually excluded, and in France even land- 
jobbing is so ; and although petty traders are as 
a rule included, it required in England a 
judicial decision, and in Leipzig (1682) a 
struggle, to include them ; and the German and 
Spanish codes still exclude trading artisans. 
Productive industries ancillary to exchange, 
though excluded by early writers like Stracca 
and Scaccia, are now always included in its 
scope, c.g. the construction of ships for traffic, 
and the manufacture of raw materials (French 
44 Code do Commerce," art. 632, 633 ; German 
do., 271-275 ; Italian do., 8 ; Spanish do., 
325): and it extends to important 44 dis- 
tributive " questions, — thus, the wage -law of 
sailors (assigned in England to the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court), tin bankruptcy of 
traders (of which our judge in bankruptcy — who is 
sometimes a judge of the Chancery, sometimes of 
the Queen's Bench Division — takes cognisance), 
and of companies (over which a 8}>ecial judge, 
usually the judge in bankruptcy, lias juris- 
diction). the relationship of partners (between 
whom our Chancery Division takes accounts), of 
factors and principals, assurer* and assured 
(who usually come before our Queens Bench 
Division), form substantial chapters of English 
books on Lex Mercatoria, like those of Malvnes 
(1622) aud Beawes (1751), ami of every 
commercial code. If “law merchant” does 
not lit exactly into any one of the three 
departments of political economy, neither does 
it quite conform to any one legal concep- 
tion. Most law merchant may be regarded 
as a particular application of the general 
idea of contract, yet Malvnes’, Beawes’, or 
Jacob's (1718) “Lex Mercatoria” combine 
the instruction contained in Tate’s Modem 
Camtnst or Inglis on Book-keeping, with 
what we should call legal instruction ; and 
the continental codes of commerce and the 
English Merchant- Shipping Acts still make 
book -keeping a statutory duty ; and further 
“bills of exchange," which at first blush look 
like the merest contracts, are overladen with 
minute arbitrary rules which the most ingenious 
jurist could not have deduced from the idea 
of contract. The truth is that “law merchant” 
was a body of rules laid down by merchants for 
regulating their conduct one with another. 
Economical definitions of exchange and juristic 
definitions of contract are derived from these 
rules, not vice versa. In all the great matters 
relating to commerce, legislators have copied, 
not dictated. The copying of merchant rules 
into the statute book, though literal, has not 
been without effect. On the om hand, mis- 
chievous rules, like those relating to apprentice* 
ship, combination, and monopoly, might have 
lived for ever had they not as state laws been 
exposed to the search -lights of a fiercer criticism ; 
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on the other hand, good rule© hare been 
expressed in scientific language, and being thus 
expressed, have spread their influence over other 
walks of life. u Law merchant M has been by 
this means one of the chief incentives to 
progress. Its mode of action has been two- 
fold ; it has either contributed directly to the 
main stream, or it has run in a bed of its own 
making. 

The first mode of action is the rule in ancient 
Home and modern England. Thus the idea 
of agency was at first represented in Roman 
law by two actions only, that of “ traders" 
(“ institores " or “ negotiators ") and of “ ship- 
ping merchants " (“ exercitores ") ; later in the 
day these two actions were generalised, aud the 
contract of agency was admitted as valid. 
And here is an instance of incorporation 
without generalisation. The 44 laws of the 
Visigoths" (xi. iii. 2), which were the western 
substitute for Justinian's Digest, enacted that 
transmarine “ negotiators " should carry their 
own judge with them, a custom followed by 
mediieval merchants, who were invariably 
accompanied by some travelling judge called 
“consuls sul mare," “ Hansgraf," “ Kurt," etc. 
Some mercantile usages, however, existed side 
by side of the codes, like dialects by the side of 
civilised speech, e.g. the Rhodian sea- laws, which 
date back to classic Greece, and the principles 
of Societea en Commandite (see CoMMANIUTE, 
Soci6t£ en’X which anticipate the latest com- 
pany law (Silbersclimidt's hie C^mmenda, etc., ! 
18S4). But this collateral existence of law 
merchant is a rare feature in Roman law. 

Conversely during the middle ages, as upon 
the continent to-day, exclusion is the rule, 
incorporation the exception. “ The grandeur 
and historical significance of the medieval 
merchant is that he create! his own law out 
of his own needs and his own views," writes 
Goldschmidt This creative task was twofold. 
He had to create his own courts and his own 
jurisprudence. 

(i) Medlevaz, Cor rts were territorial, so 
that the traveller or merchant, the terms we re 
once almost synonymous, had to carry his 
judge with him, or special courts had to be 
invented for him — just as there were special 
courts for ecclesiastics — -or else he was beyond 
the pale of law. Mercantile courts may be 
divided, according to their constitution, into 
four kinds. 

First, there was the gild type, whose 
most conspicuous development was witnessed 
in the Italian town. There, during the 
late 12th and 13th centuries, the system 
of having a special judge was borrowed by 
merchants at home from merchants abroad, 
and the “console sul mare" became “ consule 
del mare ” ; and at the same time the demo- 
©ratio and federalising tendencies of Italian 
institutions invested his character with a new 


Importance. At that time gild, if “ arte " 
may be so construed, federated with gild and 
formed some ‘ 4 curia mercatorum " or “ curia 
maris" under the presidency of a consul, 
usually elected by those whose names were on 
the gild -register (matricola). Early in the 
14th century and onwards, codes of customs, 
sometimes called “statute," sometimes “consue- 
tudines,” were drawn up within the gild in 
order to define tho functions which its ollicials 
exercised. In the early “codes of the mer- 
chants " (“ brevia mercatorum ”) these functions 
are mainly administrative ; tho judicial element 
is meagre ; but in administering the famous 
“Consolat del mar” of Barcelona (circa 1370), 
which had grown out of earlier Italian and 
Spanish codes, and soon became a general 
maritime code for the western Mediterranean, 
the “consul of the sea" was administering one 
of the civilised codes of the world. The Pisan 
“consul of the sea” was, during the 13th and 
14th centuries, the judge who administered the 
sea-codes of Pisa, which were the most highly 
developed sea-codes prior to the “consolat," 
and included matters in any way connected 
with the sea (Sehaube, p. 140). But Pisans 
who were not members of tho sea-gild could, 
if they chose, demur to his jurisdiction (p. 141). 
Whatever he was practically he was not at this 
date theoretically the commercial judge of Pisa. 
Barcelona rounded off the work which Pisa had 
just failed to complete. There, the town was 
| a stronger power behind the gild than in Italy, 

! and during the 14th century it had appointed 
the sea-consul. And behind the town stood 
tiie king of Aragon, who gave the sea-consul 
of Barcelona exclusive and compulsory juris- 
diction since 1347 in maritime, and since 1401 
in all mercantile matters (“ omnes eausas civile© 
provenientes ex quibuscunque actibus mercan- 
tilibus ubicunque in terra et in mari," Schaube, 
p, 254). This was the first court of its kind ; 
ami the example of Barcelona was followed in 
Montpellier (1463) and even Paris (1563), where 
the “ curia mans " and “ consul maris " had had 
an indigenous origin under tho respective titles 
“Metier do l’eau," “ Prev6t des marohands 
de beau." The courts of “ the aldermen of the 
merchant" or “the merchant" in the foreign 
factories of the Hanseatic Tjcague, though 
interesting as an incident in the history of 
the consulate, played no p>art in the evolution 
of the commercial court. 

Tho “ fair-courts ” of France, which are con- 
nected with the Italian institution of federated 
merchant gilds (see Mem.eval Fairs), only 
ripened into permanent commercial courts of 
some definite district in 3662 (Troyes), and 
Leipzig (1682) was the first instance of a 
similar development in Germany. They were 
general in England under the name Pirfowdbb 
(q.v.) courts; but in the mors important 
centres were, in and after 1353, overshadowed 
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by the court# of the Staple (g.v.). Those sat 
for the purpose of administering “ law mer- 
chant ” instead of “ common law,” and were 
composed of “the mayor of the staple” (who 
was annually ro-cligible by “the common- 
alty” of local merchants), at least two “con- 
stables” (elected by the “commonalty” of 
local merchants), and two assessors (elected by 
“the merchants strangers”); officials of the 
city where and when they sat had to en- 
force their orders (27 Edward III. stat. ii. 
c. 21-24). A few years later (36 Edward III. 
stat. i. c. 7) their jurisdiction was limited, 
in the case of English merchants, to “pleas 
touching merchandise, and surety of mer- 
chandise between merchants.” The mediaeval 
“ fair- courts ” of France and Germany had 
practically the same constitution as the 
“staple courts”; and the modern French 
commercial courts are similarly composed of 
“president.” at least two “juges” and 
“suppliants,” all elected by the “commercial 
notables” (&ee Notables Commer^ants) of 
a district ; and the decisions of these courts 
are enforced by the ordinary courts. The 
courts of the staple vanished with the staple 
in the 16th and 1 7th centuries, and at the 
same date piejiowdcr courts fell into disuse. 
For two or three centuries they fashioned end 
administered the unwritten “law merchant” 
as if- was understood in England. 

$ mindly, there was the municipal type, 
which flourished most in Germany. Thus 
Niirnberg became a “free city of the empire,” 
where justice was disposed by a nominee of 
the impel .al repre»entat ; ve (“ Schultheiss ”) 
jointly with nominees of the town council 
(“Schbffen ”). In 1813 the “ Schultheiss ” 
was subordinated to the Sc h often for the 
purjK)ses of trade-disputes (“statute dc re bin* 
venalibua ”). After 1497 other town-law 
followed in the wake of trade-law, and the 
“Schultheiss” was nominated by the town 
council. In 16)8 trade-law (“Kaufmanns- 
handel”) was again se|>arated from the mass 
of town- law ; appeal to th* uu|>erial tribunal 
being disallowed in trade disputes. Meanwhile, 
Liibeck and Hamburg, which had had a some- 
what similar history, celebrated their freedom 
by adopting almost identical “water- law” in 
1270 and 1299. This town-law was the chief 
nucleus of the law of the Hanseatic league. 
What is not an adaptation of Liibeok town-law 
in “l>at Hogheste Water-Hecht” (or as it is 
miscalled “The Wisbuy Ordinances”) is a 
translation of “The Rolls of Olcron and 
Judgments of the Sea"; and “Dat Hogheste 
Water- Recht” was, it is believed, the code of 
the league until the league’s commercial 
“recesses” (1369 to 1614) superseded, or 
(far more usually) re • enacted it. These 
“recesses” are still more essentially town- 
law ; they were issued exclusively by deputies 


of the towns ; they were inspired by Liibeck, 
the capital city of the league ; and the only 
domestic judiciary referred to in them is “the 
council of the town,” or simply “the town” ; 
and that, although some of these towns con- 
tained a “shipowners’ company” with “aider- 
men” (Recess 1691 art. 18 and 19). Yet the 
first sea courts of first instance are those of 
Hamburg (1623) and Liibeck (1666), neither 
of which developed into commercial courts 
until long after the latter were an accom- 
plished fact in Nurnberg. It was not sea-law 
nor any court for sea -law which led to the 
institution of commercial courts in Germany, 
but “bourse ” law and s]M?cifically “ bank ” law. 
In 1660 Niirnberg erected a bourse ( “ Herren- 
markt”); and as in London, Frankfurt, and 
elsewhere, its president (“Markts-Vorsteher”) 
assumed disciplinary power over the brokers 
and factors connected with it. In 1621 the 
bank was started, and the “ Markts-Vorsteher,” 
together with five merchant deputies, were given 
exclusive cognisance of banking disputes which 
in 1624 were identified w r ith mercantile dis- 
putes. Things, however, requiring “altiorem 
in laginem,” or the examination of witnesses 
upon oath, were withheld from this tribunal 
until 1697, in which year it added to its old title 
“ bank-court,” a new title Lorrow'ed from the 
court of the fair at Botzen, namely, “mercantile 
court.” Silberschmidt has conclusively traced 
the critical changes of 1621, and 16*24, and 
1697, if not of 1808, to an Italian origin. 
The mercantile court of Niirnberg was the 
first of its kind in Germany. In England, 
as in Nurnberg down to 1660, the town 
courts, in the absence of Piepowder and 
Staple courts, dispensed law merchant from 
the 12th and 13th centuries. The towns 
often represented the merchants politically ; 
thus, when Edward I. wanted a tax on 
“ merchandise ” he got together deputies from 
forty-two towns (Stubbs’ Select Charters , A.D. 
1 303). G ILD M erchant is the most important 
economic attribute of town life ; sometimes as 
at Preston it is the town (Hegel, i. p. 94). An 
elected judiciary is one of the commonest 
privileges of the earliest town charters. The 
towns are in the first instance called on to 
administer “law merchant” to foreign merchants 
under the “ carta mercatoria” (Rymer’s Fccdcra, 
ii. 2, 747), and the Ipswich town-court set 
apart special days for administering “the law 
pypowdrous in time of fair and marine,” “the 
law of merchandise and law of the sea ” {Black 
Book of the Admiralty , ed. Travers Twiss, ii. p. 
2 1 -26). London, perhajra, bad a separate court, 
“tho court of the hustings,” for mercantile 
matters (Hegel, i. 60) ; if so, it soon became 
a general civil court No gild court ever 
exercised any important judicial duties in Eng- 
land (Gross, L 113) ; so there was nothing to 
prevent English town courts from becoming 
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fountains of law merchant like Lubeck or 
Niirnberg ; and perhaps if Marquardus instead 
of Lord Coke had been our 17th century jurist, 
we should learn that this was the case, but we 
have no proof of it. English town-courts, like 
the stannary courts for tinners in Cornwall, 
played a silent part in the growth of “law 
merchant. ” 

Thirdly , there were central national courts. 
An appeal lay from the English staple courts 
to the chancellor (27 Edw. III. st. ii. c. 
24), from the French fair courts at Troyes to 
the “parlement” at Paris. And there were 
national courtsof first instance. The Arragonese 
code of 1266 (“ Siete Partidas ”) mentions 
deputy admirals with judicial authority ap- 
pointed by the king. In England the admiral 
was in the 14th century instructed by the king 
and council to appoint deputies 44 discreet in 
the ancient customs of the sea,” “to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over maritime affairs ” 
(Black Book , i. p. 3, 69), and to take the 
Rolls of Oleron as law. These deputies are 
the precursors of the modern judges of the 
admiralty division of the high court, who, 
however, lost their jurisdiction over maritime 
contracts before Lord Coke’s time (2 G&Uison’s 
Reports, 398). The history of the French 
admiralty ran on similar lines down to 1790 ; 
the famous “ Ordonnance de la Marine” 1681, 
which, along with the “Ordonnance de Com- 
merce” of 1673, is the basis of the code of 
1807, gave the deputy admiral (since 1554 
called “admiralty judge”) cognisance of 
maritime contracts; in 1790 this power was 
taken from him, and was shortly afterwards 
vested in the tribunals of commerce. 

Fourthly , we find voluntary arbitrative 
bodies. A commercial college was in 1485 
established at Antwerp for this purpose. In 
England the arbitration of “grave and discreet 
merchants ” blossomed into the short-lived and 
impotent insurance court of 1601 (see 43 Eliz, 
c. 12) ; and stockbrokers and underwriters, 
before being admitted, agree to submit their 
mutual differences to their respective com- 
mittees ; agreements of this kind were first 
made binding in England in the case of 
“ merchants and traders” only, in 1698 (9 & 
10 Will. III. c. 15), as in France where at the 
present day these agreements are only valid if 
commercial. With these exceptions the control 
of the English exchange, in the city sense, over 
its members remains what it was in Frankfurt 
and Niirnberg at the close of the 16th century. 
Arbitration is the root of all law ; and the 
peculiarly lay constitution of the Austrian 
“ Wechsel - Gerichte ” or bill of exchange 
courts of 1717, and of the modern French 
commercial courts, somewhat ostentatiously 
proclaim this origin for law merchant. 

To sum up this section — the commercial 
court* arose in consequence of some branches 


of commercial law — sea-law or bourse-law — 
breaking away from the other branches of 
civil law. The branch that broke away was 
at the time growing very quickly ; while the 
other branches were hardly growing at ail. 

(ii) Mediaeval Jurisprudence included 
such feudal barbarities as “ordeal of battle” 
and 4 ‘compurgation,” and took its tone from 
ecclesiastical prejudices which denounced the 
taking of interest upon capital, and whose 
spokesman, St. Chrysostom, wrote, “No Chris- 
tian ought to trade, or if he did, he ought to 
be cast out of the Church ” (Goldschmidt, p. 
139). If then mercantile morality crystallised 
into laws, it might be expected that these laws 
would be animated by a very different spirit 
from that of the prevalent system of law. The 
characteristics of “law merchant” may be 
summed up under the following heads : 

(a) It is non-national. It is part of the 
instinct of merchants to seek for |K)int* of 
agreement instead of difference with one 
another. How uncritical this instinct was 
I may be illustrated by the odd details which 
I pass from one code to another. Thus the 
53rd chapter of the Consulat prescribes, as a 
scale for assessing damages, a compromise 
between that in Roman law and Oleron law. 
Pardessus regards this compromise as unique 
(II. 21), yet the very thing recurs in the 
I “Coutumes d’ Amsterdam,” etc. (art. 33-34). 
The 54th chapter of the Consulat, in describing 
jettison, puts a speech into the captain’s 
mouth ; this Thucydidean expedient is taken 
from the eorresj>omling article (8) in the 
“Rolls of Oleron.” Indeed, borrowing was 
so reckless that none knew whence they 
1 sorrowed. Frenchmen claimed the “ Rolls of 
Oleron ” as French, Flemings as Flemish, 
Swedes as Swedish, Englishmen as English. 
The Consulat has been disputed property 
between Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
In the 1 7th century the process is more dc- 
lil»erate, but is still non-national ; thus the 
opinions (“j»arere”) of the “Markta-Vorsteher ” 
in some German town circulated in other towns 
in Germany and Italy with an authority which 
recalls that of the “ rcsjtonsa prudentum,” 
Even national unity which, in the 16th 
century, severed the wider unity which had 
prevailed for commercial purjioses, has in 
modem times substituted a wider for a 
narrower unit ; thus it made the code of 
commerce of 1861 into a German code in reality 
as well as in name, and it turned the Sardinian 
code of commerce of 1842 into the first Italian 
code of 1865. And national supplemented 
by international agencies have quite recently 
produced what is almost an international coda 
for preventing collision at sea (Phillimore’s 
International Law , vol. iv. ch. 41 ), and for 
copyright The Roman dream of an universal 
law has never wholly faded away. Indeed, 
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jurists, forgetting that modern law is a new 
creation and not a reminiscence, have often 
overrated the influence of this dream upon 
the men of the market-place. The above- 
cited instances have nothing to do with Rome ; 
they are caused by infection not heredity. 

(6) A common attribute of mercantile 
jurisprudence is that its procedure is milder 
against the person and stricter and quicker 
against the property of the delinquent The 
making of contracts by part payment has 
passed from law merchant into general law 
(Pollock and Maitland’s History of English 
Law , 181*5, ii. 207, cp. Fertile, 4, 474). English 
land was first made liable for debts under 
“The Statute of Merchants," 1285, 44 The 
Statute of the Staple," 1853, and the statutes 
relating to deceased traders only {1 807-83); 
and English bankruptcy from 1571 to 1861 
applied only to persons who 41 used the trade 
of merchandise," 44 sought their living by 
buying and selling," and the like. Diderot's 
definition of bankruptcy : 44 Faillite est lorsque 
un marehand ou negoeiant se trouve hors 
d'etat de remplir lea engagements qu’il a 
pris relativemcnt h son commerce ou ncgoce,” 
•till holds true of France, Italy, and every 
Romance nation. The lien of shipowners and 
bankers on what is consigned to them quA 
hankers and shipowners is Roman, but is also 
rediscovered in the fair courts and sea courts 
of the middle ages ; and other special liens 
have been admitted into modern law (Code of 
Comm., Fr., 306-8; It&l., 508; Germ., 409; 
Span., 66 r >) ; thus in Germany every trader has 
a lien against traders in aspect of trade trans- 
actions (Co. Comm., 3i8). As for speed, 
which is morally the excuse for detaching com- 
mercial from other actions, in ancient Athens 
commercial causes (fix* optical StKat) had to be 
despatched in a month, and a month is the 
average delay in deciding an action entered on the 
“Commercial Cau**e List" recently instituted 
in the Court over which Mr. Justice Channell 
now presides ^1905). 

(c) The fundamental characteristics of sale, 
contract, and status differ in mercantile and 
other civil law. A purchaser of goods in 4 4 open 
market" (see Market Overt), including a 
London shop, has in England a good title against 
all the world, and if yon add * 4 unless the real 
owner restore his purchase money to the pur- 
chaser " and leave out the word 44 London," you 
have French, Italian, and Spanish law (Co. Civ., 
Fr., 2280 ; It, 709 ; Sp., 1955, 464 ; cp. Co. 
Comm., Germ., 806-8). This law is mediaeval, 
not Roman, and contradicts the general civil 
law of modern Europe. A sale or pledge by 
mercantile agents not authorised to sell or 
pledge passes a good title to the goods under 
the English Factors’ Acts (1823-77, re-enacted 
1889), which only generalise a mediaeval and 
modern maritime law, and Commercial Instru- 


ments (q.v.) when 44 negotiable," which means 
assignable at 44 law merchant," pass a similarly 
good title; moreover, contracts embodied in them 
were assignable long before other contracts. It 
is a maxim of 44 law merchant" that a contract 
binds whether written or not ; and this is 
allowed in most commercial codes (Fr., 17 ; 
Germ., 317, 34, etc. ; It., 44 ; Co. Civ., Fr., 
1341; It, 1341), and is enforced by extra- 
legal sanction on the London stock exchange 
( Rules of the Stock Exchange , Stutficld and 
Cautlcy, 1893, p. 39): and merchants ob- 
tained the concession that the consideration 
for a guarantee need not be in writing 
(“Mercantile Law' Amendment Act," 1856, 
§4), but otherwise in this matter civil have 
prevailed over commercial principles in England 
as in the last Spanish code (Co. Comm., 51 ; 
Civ., 1280). Passing to special contracts, in 
France and Spain the guarantee of a bill of 
exchange, in Germany and Italy every com- 
mercial guarantee, and in England every 
guarantee, enables the creditors to proceed 
directly against the guarantor ; except in 
these cases, the creditor, as in later Roman 
law, must first proceed against the principal 
debtor (Co. Comm., Fr., 342 ; Germ., 261; 
It., 40 ; Sp., 4 87 ; Civ., Fr., 2021 ; Sp., 1137). 
Everywhere we find common carriers and 
common innkeepers liable for loss of or damage 
to goods entrusted to them, unless rw 
'major, or intrinsic defect, cause the loss or 
damage (Smith’s Leading Cases , 9th ed., 236, 
Co. Comm., Fr., 97-98-103 ; It., 400; Sp., 
361 ; Genu., 395; Co. Civ., Fr., 1784 ; It., 
1631 ; Sp., 1602. as to carriers; contrast, Co. 
Civ., Fr., 1789 ; It., 1636 ; Sp., 1182-83, etc.) ; 
or, as in Italy, Spain, and England, accident ; 
an enactment which is Roman as well as 
mediaeval. Where formalities are insisted on 
by the commercial code but not under the civil 
law, it is usually because a new entity is 
created ; — thus partnerships and joint-stock 
companies, if commercial, arc registered (Co. 
Comm., Fr., 42; Germ., 86, 151, 176, 210; 
It., 90 ; Sp., 16-17), except in England, where, 
however, companies, and under the rules of 
the Stock Exchange (89) such partner- 
ships, are registered; or it is because a new 
status is conferred, e.g. on infant traders or 
married women. The status of married women 
has been hardly affected by Roman law, but is 
the result of secular conflicts between mercantile 
canon and feudal law, of which we see traces 
in the present law of nations. Before 1882, 
married women, if trading in 44 London," had 
44 by custom," i.e. law' merchant, in the city 
courts complete capacity, and if trading else- 
where with their husbands’ consent, had 
capacity to contract, sell, and pledge, so far as 
their trade property was concerned; since 
1882 the partition dividing traders from non* 
traders is broken down. Similarly, married 
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women trading with their husbands 1 consent 
have in Germany and Italy complete cajiacity, 
in France and Spain capacity to contract, sell, 
and pledge, so far as their trade property 
is concerned ; (Commercial Codes, Germ., 7-9 ; 
It., 14 ; Fr., 5 ; Sp., 6, 10 ; contrast, Civil 
Codes, Fr., 217-226 ; It, 134*6 ; Sp., 59, 60, 
1263) ; and this law came from mediaeval 
town law or gild law (Pertile, iii. 243 ; Gold- 
schmidt, p. 221, w. 117). Briefly, law 
merchant dismisses pedantic distinctions of 
outward form, of the personality of contracting 
parties, of title and of sex, in order that it may 
carry ideas of sale and contract to their last 
conclusions ; and discusses the responsibility of 
married women and ** infants M as it discussed 
that of the stranger on a broad human basis. 

This section may be summed up thus : 
mercantile law was far better and is still some- 
what in advance of other civil law. That will 
explain what is described above as the breaking 
away of the commercial branch from the other 
branches of civil law. But an interesting 
question arises — which was the trunk ! On 
the one hand the arrangement of the French 
codes and the language of English judges 
assume that the civil law is primary and the 
commercial code is secondary ; that the latter 
is an offshoot and variation of the former. 
If history had begun with Justinian’s codes, 
this view would be right; but Justinian’s 
codes were the last result of centuries of com- 
petition between civil and praetorian law, the 
latter being in the main law merchant ; and 
besides history to a large extent started its 
course again in the middle ages. On the other 
hand, the new Italian, the new Spanish, the 
new Portuguese (1888), and the German com- 
mercial codes, erect “ law merchant ” into a self- 
centred body of law, like criminal law ; and 
mediaeval history is on the side of this view ; 
law merchant was built up in courts of its 
own ; these courts were invented at a time 
when mercantile law had little or nothing to 
learn from other con tern jwrary civil law, and 
the latter had everything to learn from the 
former. Perhaps the question is incapable of 
solution, as we should first have to determine 
the origin of our ideas of contract and civil 
responsibility ; it will be enough for our 
purpose to state that these ideas first attained 
dear expression in connection with mercantile 
transactions ; and in modem Europe long after 
mercantile transactions had been relegated to 
autonomous mercantile courts. 

[A Lattes, 11 diritto commercial e nelia fagis- 
lazione statutaria ddU ciltd Italian * 1882*83 ; 
Stvdii di diritto statutario , 1887 (Italian and 
mediaeval). — Pertile, Storia del diritto lUdiano, 
1891-95. — A Schaube, Dae Konsulat dee M ceres 
in Ptsa, 1888, in Schmoller’s Stoats und social - 
tmssensrJiufUiche Forschnngen % vol. 8 (includes 
Italy, Spain, and Western Mediterranean). — W. 


Silberschmidt, Die Enstehung des deutschen 
UandelsgericlUs , 1894 (iucludes Austria, and sum 
manses the whole history). — L, Goldschmidt, 
Handbuch des Hondelsrechts , vol. i., 1891 
(ancient and mediaeval ; a mine of learning). 

liefer also to C. Hegel, St it Me und UiUlcn dcr 
Oermanischen V biker in Atittelalter , 1891 (iu- 
cludes Scandinavian countries, North France, 
Paris, and Belgium). — 0. Gross, The Odd 
Merchant (1890) (British). — Stracea, 7 radutus 
de M crcat ura seu M creature, 1553. — Marquardua, 
IVactatus politico-] urii l ievs in treat orum et commer* 
riorum sing Maris , 1662, and works of Malynks, 
Beawes, and Jacob mentioned in the article 
Commercial Law. The references to ancient 
and mediaeval maritime* codes are from Purdessus, 
Collection de lots maritime* anthicurcs au 
AT II l* circle, 1828-45. J J. D. R. 

LAWS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY — 
EXAMPLES. 

Law of Constant Return, p. 682 ; Costs, p. 632 ; 
jx 582 ; Derived Demand, p. 582 ; Diminishing Returns, 
p. 683: Diminishing Utility, p. 6a3; i nr rinsing Returns, 
p. 583; Indifference, p. 683; Satiable Wants, p. 683; 
Subordination of Wants, p. 683 ; Substitution, p. 684 ; 
Supply, p. 584. 

Law of Constant Return. — In general, 
the increase of the scale on which au industry 
is carried on is accompanied by a change iu 
the proportionate cost of its product ; but when 
the increased diflicul ties of extractive industry 
(see Diminishing Returns) are set off against 
the economies arising from improved organis- 
ation in manufacture (see Increasing Returns) 
we may find an exact halation struck, ami an 
increased produce obtained by labour ami sacri- 
fice increased just in proportion. In such a 
case, the law of constant returns is said to hold. 

Law of Costs. — This is one of the names 
under w hich the well-known statement, that ex- 
change value tends to an equality with cost of 
production, is referred to (see Cost of Produc- 
tion ). 

Law of Demand. — This law is practically 
as follows. Iu every case, the move of a thing 
is offered for sale in a market the lower is the 
price at which it will find purchasers, or, in 
other words, the demand price for each unit 
diminishes with every increase in the amount 
offered (see article Demand). (Marshall. 
Principles of Economics.) 

Law of Derived Demand. — When a com- 
modity is such that there exists no independent 
demand for it, the demand for the goods, in 
the production of which it is associated with a 
number of others, serves to determine a law of 
derived demand for the commodity in question. 
The aggregate of the prices at which the ap- 
propriate supplies of the other things, which 
are associated with it in the production of the 
goods, will be forthcoming, being subtracted 
from the price at which the corresponding 
quantity of those goods can find purchasers, 
the remainder is the limit of the demand print 
for a given amount of the said commodity. 
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Law of Diminibhing Returns.— If one, 
or more, of the industrial agents, the eo-oj>er- 
fttion of which is necessary for the production 
of any commodity, bo increased, the others 
remaining unaltered, the amount of the product 
will generally be increased. If the increase of 
product be in a less proportion than the increase 
of the industrial agents considered, we express 
the fact by saying that in this case the product 
obeys the law of diminishing returns. 

The usual definitions found in economic 
treatises combine a statement of the law with 
the assertion of its applicability to the case 
when increased capital and labour are expended 
on the same land. As the law is of far wider 
application, its statement, free from the reference 
to the particular case of land, seems to the 
writer to be desirable. 

[For the limitations connected with the use 
of the law* in the case of land, see Diminishing 
Returns.] 

Law of Diminishing Utility.- -The facts 
of human nature on which the law of demand 
is based are expressed in the law' of diminishing 
utility. Professor Marshall states it thus : — 
“The Total Utility of a thing to anyone (that 
is, the total pleasure or otln-r benefit it yields 
him) increases with every increase in It is stock 
of it, but not as fast as his stock increases. 
If his stock of it increases at a uniform 
rate, the 1 benefit derived from it increases at 
a diminishing rate.” A few lines later this 
is abbreviated, and at the same time expressed 
more precisely as follows; — “The marginal 
utility of a thing to anyom* diminishes with 
every increase in the an »unt of it ho already 
has.” 

Some of the few exceptions to the law as 
stated in this form, and mentioned in Professor 
Marshall’s footnote, are excluded by the ward- 
ing adopted by Jevons, viz. ; — 

“The degree of utility varies with the 
quantity of commodity, and ultimately decreases 
as that quautity increases.” 

The expressions “degree of utility” and 
“marginal utility” are used to signify the 
same thing, and these latter statements make 
it clear beyond any jwssible doubt that it is 
not the total utility but the marginal utility 
which diminishes. (For a full explanation of 
these phrases, see Degree ok Utility.) 

Law op Increasing Returns. — When, 
under the circumstances supposed above (see 
“Law of Diminishing Returns ”), the increase of 
product is in greater proportion than the 
increase of the industrial agents concerned, the 
Law of Increasing Returns is said to be 
in operation. 

The improved organisation of manufacturing 
Industries which is possible when the scale of 
production is enlarged, causes the law to be 
applicable to them in general. Further, if the 
increase of numbers among a people be not 


accompanied by conditions leading to a decrease 
of the average of individual strength and 
energy, their collective efficiency will increase 
in greater proportion than their numbers, that 
is, the law of increasing returns will apply to 
the national industry at large (see also 
Increasing Returns). 

Law of Indifference.— This is the name 
applied to the law that “In the same 0 ]>en 
market, at any one moment, there cannot bo 
two prices for the same kind of article.” This 
is a particular case of the law of substitution 
(see below), and the case of which the truth is 
most obvious, since the substituted commodity 
is similar in every respect to that which it 
replaces. It must be added that the hypothesis 
in dependence on which this law is formulated 
is that the dealers in the market considered are 
in possession of sufficient knowledge of what is 
taking place, and sufficiently active in 
pursuit of their own interest, to lead them to 
refuse to pay to any jx'rson more than wuuh) be 
demanded at the same time and in the same 
place, by any other for articles precisely similar 
to those purchased (see Indifference, Law 

OF). 

Law of Satiable Want .— This title is 
used by Professor Marshall as an alternative to 
that of the law of diminishing utility. The 
form of statement of this latter law. which 
Jevons quotes from Richard Jennings (see 
Jevonis, Theory , p. 56), throws that feature of 
it into prominence which leads to the use of 
the title now under consideration, It is as 
follows: — “With respect to all commodities, 
our feelings show that the degrees of satisfaction 
do not proceed pan passu with the quantities 
consumed ; they do not advance equally with 
each instalment of the commodity offered to the 
senses and then suddenly stop ; but diminish 
gradually until they ultimately disappear, and 
further instalments can produce no further 
satisfaction.” We need not proceed further 
with the quotation, which would merely yield 
ua another expression of the law of diminish- 
ing utility at length. The concluding phrase 
of the passage quoted embodies the idea of 
“ satiable wants.” 

Law of the Subordination of Wants. — 
The same fact is expressed somewhat differently 
and, in some respects, more in accordance with 
actual experience, by Bantield, thus:— “The 
satisfaction of every lower want . . . creates 
a desire of a higher character.” In comment- 
ing on this Jevons corrects and explains it as 
meaning “ permits the higher want to manifest 
itself.” 

It would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the lower wauls are not absolutely satisfied, 
but that, when their satisfaction has proceeded 
to & certain point, the desire to satisfy higher 
wants is more urgent than the desire to afford in- 
creased satisfaction to the lower wants. While 
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noting, however, that frequently the power of 
affording satisfaction by increasing the con- 
sumption of a given commodity is not ex- 
hausted when such increase ceases, and con- 
sumption of an entirely different nature sub- 
stituted, it is not asserted that instances do not 
occur, and that frequently, in which, to use the 
words of Jennings, “ further instalments can 
produce no further satisfaction." The state- 
ment of Banfield may be expressed differently, 
as, for instance, by Senior, who writes: — “It 
is obvious that our desires do not aim so much 
at quantity as at diversity." This is referred 
to by Jevons as Senior's so-called “law of 
variety." The further explanations which 
Senior gives are just the expression of the law 
of diminishing utility already seen to be practi- 
cally identical with the law under consideration. 

Law of Substitution. — When there is more 
than one method of producing a given result, 
the least costly method available will be 
selected. If there be more than one of which 
the cost, taking all the circumstances into 
account, is the same, it will be & matter of 
indifference which is employed of these equally 
costly methods, but any less costly method 
which can be substituted will tend to displace 
the others. 

The practical carrying out of such substi- 
tution as is referred to will depend, clearly, 
not only on its feasibility, but also on the 
knowledge of business men that such substi- 
tution is possible and would decrease the cost 
of production. A limitation of this nature 
might be expressed in the enunciation of the 
law if desired. 

Law of Supply. — The law of costs is 
practically identical with that now under con- 
sideration. For the limitations and explana- 
tions necessary, see Supply. a. w. f. 

For Law of Distribution, see Distribution, Law 
of; Law of Population, see Malthus, Rev. T. 
R. ; Population ; Law of Wages (Iron), see 
Lassalle ; Marx, Karl ; Wages. See also Article 
on Demand ; Diminishing Returns ; Increasing 
Returns. 

LAWS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Gene- 
ral Principles. The observation of natural 
phenomena reveals many instances where two sets 
of facts are seen to accompany one another or of 
which the one is observed to follow the other in 
invariable connection. When such coincidences 
have been noted, they are frequently placed on 
record in a statement of the form : “ The events 
A and B will always be found to occur together. " 

A statement of this kind expresses in a general 
form the result of such experience as has fallen 
to the lot of the propounder of this “law" or 
“rule.” A wider and more prolonged experi- 
ence may show that the apparent connection is, 
after all, no more than a coincidence, or series 
of coincidences, and that there is no invariable 
link binding the observed events inseparably 


together ; while, on the other hand, the doser 
observation of each event, which is naturally 
aroused by the apparent connection, may show 
that the generalisation rests on sound founda- 
tions, and that human experience presents no 
instance where the “rule " does not hold. 

Sometiities the statement goes further and 
takes the form “The event A always produces, 
as its result, the event B." This is more than 
a mere statement of a definite sequence in time 
of the events, and implies a causal connection 
between them. Equally with the form of 
statement previously mentioned, the test of 
exjtericnce alone can suffice to establish confi- 
dence in tli© truth of such a role as this. In 
some branches of science, the process of testing 
the truth of the hypothetical “ law ” suggested 
by the study and comparison of recorded facts, 
can be pursued by means of exjieriments all the 
details of which are under the control of the 
ex^riiuenter. If the statement be found, not 
only to agree with all recorded experience in 
the past, but to agree also with the experience 
obtained by conducting experiments and making 
observations directed to the special end of testing 
the truth of this particular allegation, confidence 
in its truth becomes firmly established, and 
what was alleged previously in a hesitating and 
tentative maimer as a probable statement of 
general application may be referred to as a fully 
determined “ law." The term is properly used 
in precisely the same sense in economic science 
as in physical science, and a “law" of political 
economy must be regarded in somewhat the 
same light as, for instance, Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion. It is a generalisation from 
past experience which is found to agree with 
all that is known, and to satisfy all tests, up 
to the present, which can be applied to determine 
its validity. 

In every science, what may be called deriva- 
tive laws are obtained, by combining the results 
of the rules which direct observation has estab- 
lished. These may be enunciated in the form 
of extremely simple “principles," the truth of 
which is established by the consideration that, 
only if these principles be accepted can observed 
results be accounted for ; or they may be of a 
complex nature, obtained by the process of 
uniting the effects of many causes and thus 
obtaining the complex effect of a complex cause. 

Some frequently quoted laws of political 
economy are of this nature, and muck mis- 
understanding has resulted from an almost 
universal habit of omitting, in the enumeration 
of the causes supposed to be in action, some 
which are of extreme importance, but the 
absence of which is so unlikely that it is not 
contemplated or even recognised as possible. 
This causes little confusion with minds trained 
in this class of investigation, but is the source 
of serious error and of much distrust of economio 
theory in the popular mind. Too often, eves 
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those who might be expected to have in mind 
the limitations in view of which a given effect 
may be expected to follow a given cause, have 
wholly overlooked such of these limitations as 
were considered to be so obvious as not to need 
explicit enumeration, and have consequently 
been led to results inconsistent equally with 
the rigid application of theoretical knowledge 
and with facts then or subsequently observed. 

In economics the process of inductive demon- 
stration of a general principle is often peculiarly 
difficult. The conduct of experiments specially 
devised to avoid the complications arising from 
the interaction of many causes is difficult if 
not impossible. The most that can be done is 
to obtain as many different combinations of 
causes as possible, so as to trace, the common 
element in the varying combination of results 
with as much precision as can be attained. 
Similarly, when it Is sought to apply our 
knowledge to predict the result of any proposed 
arrangements, the modifying effect of surround- 
ing circumstances must not be left out of 
account, for, though each cause produces its 
owm effect, the composite result may be quite 
other than is indicated, while attention is con- 
fined to a single cause with its appropriate 
effect. 

It will be seen, therefore, that economic laws 
are not in any sense absolute statements. They 
relate to assumed conditions of society, and do 
not profess to do more than give certain clues 
to the probable result of any set of causes when 
those conditions are entirely changed. The 
reason of this is that though the laws which 
are known may be quite sufficient to unravel 
the complications of the changed conditions so 
far as the kind of result is concerned, the lack 
of precision as to quantitative relations between 
causes and effects which characterises most 
economic laws often renders it impossible to 
predict in detail the outcome of untried com- 
binations. Within wide limits, however, the 
laws which are generalisations from past and 
present exjierienoe may render invaluable help 
iu the prediction of the result of any hypo- 
thetical set of conditions in the future. Too 
much care cannot be taken to remember that 
we often state the laws without anything like 
a complete enumeration of the conditions in 
connection with which we always contemplate 
their operation. Further, to quote the words 
of Professor Marshall, “The laws of economics 
are statements of tendencies expressed in the 
indicative mood, and not ethical precepts in 
the imperative/’ — Mneiples , Prof, to 1st ed. 

In addition to the laws which refer to human 
societies and to the influence of the human 
mind on the relations between things and 
persons, there are some statements of the result 
of observation of physical nature which are 
also frequently made use of in eoonomic in- 
vestigations, and are also generally regarded as 


laws of political economy. In the definitions 
which follow, an example of this class is found 
in the law of decreasing returns. 

In conclusion, we may say that, being con- 
vinced by observation, though perhaps not 
wholly by observation, that the events of the 
industrial world manifest order in their mutual 
relations, we seek to determine, as far as possible, 
what is the nature of that order. The results, 
expressed in words, constitute the “laws'* to 
which we have been referring. 

[See Cairn es, Leading Principle. s t etc. ; Character 
and Logical Method, etc. — Huxley, The Progress of 
Science (in Method and Results). — Jevons, The 
Principles qf Science , — Keynes, Scope and Method, 
etc. — Mach, Science of Mechanics, — Marshall, 
I Principles of Economics , — Mill, Logic , — Ritchie, 
What are Economic Laws 1 (in Darwin and Hegel). 
— Whewell, Philosophy of Discovery . — Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy .] a. w. F. 

For other articles connected with this heading 
see Economic Law ; Gresham's Law ; Law 
op Diminishing Returns, see Diminishing 
Returns ; Law op Increasing Returns, see 
Increasing Returns ; Law op Indifference, 
see Indifference, Law op ; Surplus, Law of, 

LAWFUL HOURS* The state in some 
cases prescribes the time within which a trade 
may be carried on, or the number of hours per 
day, or per week, a class of persons may be 
employed. By the Licensing Acts, 1872-74, 
intoxicating liquors are only permitted to be 
sold during certain hours of the day. By the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, the period 
of employment of young persons and women, 
in textile and non-textile factories, is to be 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or between 7 A.M. 
and 7 p.m. ; but in the trades specified in 
Schedule III. pi. I, the period may be between 
8 A.M. and 9 p.m. On Saturdays when work 
commences at 6 A.M., if not less than one hour 
is given for meals, manufacturing processes 
must cease, in textile factories, at 1 p.m., and 
all other work at 1.80 p.m., in non -textile 
factories all work must cease at 2 p.m. (see 
Factory Act s). The act also contains special 
provisions relating to children, and to holidays. 
Under the Coal Mines Regulation Act boys 
between twelve and sixteen cannot be employed 
under ground for more than fifty-four hours per 
week, nor more than ten hours in any one day. 
Restrictions have also been imposed on the hours 
of boys, girls, and women working above 
ground. Premises licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in London, are to be closed 
on Saturdays from midnight until 1 o’clock on 
Sunday, and from 11 o’clock until 5 on Monday 
morning, and on other days from 12.80 mid- 
night until 5 A.M. In towns outside London 
they are to be closed from II p.m. on Saturday 
until 12.80 p.m. on Sunday, on Sunday after- 
noons, and from 10 p.m. on Sunday until 
6 a.m. on Monday; on other days they are 
to be closed from 11 p.m. until 6 a.m. the 
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following morning. In the country they are to 
be dosed from 10 p.m. on Saturday until 12.80 
P.M. on Sunday, and from 10 p.m, on Sunday 
until 6 a. M. on Monday ; on other days they 
are to be dosed from 10 p.m. until 6 a.m. the 
following morning. By the Factory and Work- 
»hop Act, 1895, restrictions are placed on the 
employment of young persons and women over 
time, and the employment of young persons at 
night, and the hours of work in laundries. 

[Redgrave’s Factory and Workshop Acts , 1878* 
1891, London, 1893. — Von Plener’s Factory Legis- 
lotion , London, 1873. — Pease’s Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, Loudon, 1S88. — Paterson’s Licensing 
Acts , London, 1892.] J. E. C. M. 

LAWSON, James Anthony (1817-1887). 
From 1840-1845 Whatdy professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin ; was ap- 
pointed solici tor-general in 1861 ; and in 1S65 
attorney-general for Ireland. He represented 
Portarlington in parliament 1865-1868, when 
he was made fourth justice of common pleas ; 
in 1882 he was transferred to the Queen’s bench. 

During his occupation of the professorial 
chair at Trinity, Lawson delivered Lectures on 
Political Ecotwmy (London, Dublin, printed 
1844, 8vo) in which he defined the subject 
as that “science which treats of the nature, 
and production of value, and the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth among the 
different orders of the community.*' 

After vindicating the science from the charge 
of inattention to facts, he pointed out (lecture 
ii.) that a high state of civilisation implied 
inter- decadence, whether of states or indi- 
viduals. In his third lecture he maintained 
Archbishop Whately’g position against the 
Malthusians, and disputed the theory that 
population increases in geometrical progression 
as against the arithmetical ratio of the food 
supply. 

He then went on to expose the fallacies of 
the mercantile system (lecture iv.), and (v.) the 
error of classing “consumption" as productive or 
unproductive. In an appendix to this series 
he attacked Colonel Torrens’s defence of the 
expediency of “retaliation.” 

In 1855 Lawson addressed the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association on the Ihdies and 
Obligations involved in Mercantile Relations , 
advocating the economic necessity and expedi- 
ency of commercial probity, and deprecating 
the criminality of speculation and improvidence. 

[ Dictionary of National Biography. ] a. L, 
Lawson was the first secretary, and was after* 
wards (1858 and 1870-72) president of the Dublin 
Statistical Society. He contributed to its trans- 
actions, besides a presidential address, papers on 
the connection between statistics and political 
economy, on the comparative advantages of direct 
and indirect taxation, on the over -population 
fallacy, on commercial panics, and on the patent 
laws. Ha was also (1849 and 1851) Barrington 
lecturer on political economy to the tame society. 


LAY DAYS. The contract entered into by 
a shipowner and the hirer of a ship usually 
contains a stipulation that the goods will 1* 
taken out of the ship within a certain number 
of days after her arrival. These days are called 
lay days. After the time has expired, the hirer, 
or party liable, is as a rule bound by the con- 
tract to pay a certain sum for every additional 
day taken for unloading (see Demurrage). 

j. e. c. M. 

LEAKE, Stephen Martin (1702-1773), 
Garter King at Arms, writer on English coins. 
His father was Captain Martin, adopted by 
Admiral Sir John Leake as his heir, Leake 
having married Martin’s wife’s sister. Stephen 
Martin Leake held many public posts, and was 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries when at>out 
five-and-twenty. He had a life-long connection 
with the College of Arms, and wrote several 
essays (unpublished) on matters of heraldry. 
Ilis chief work is Kumini Britannia Histories; 
or , an Historical Account of English Money, from 
the Conquest to the Uniting of the Two Kingdoms 
by King James and of Great Britain to the 
Present Time . The first edition was published 
in 1726, 8 vo, pp. 144. The second edition, 
considerably enlarged and virtually rewritten, 
appeared in 1745 (8vo, pp. 428), and was re- 
issued by the publishers in 1793 : all published 
in Loudon. Leake designed this work “ for 
the use and benefit of the curious collector.” 
It is a kind of chronological descriptive hand- 
book to English coins, the first of its kind, 
taking the coinage reign by reign, with full 
descriptions, and with a few illustrative plates. 
McCulloch, Lit. Pol. Even. , p. 162, speaks of 
it as “ this valuable treatise. ” Ruding, A nnals 
of the Coinage, 1840, pp. viii., ix., considers 
that “as far as it goes it has great merit, but 
the plan is too much contracted . . . and 
is founded chiefly on the authority of printed 
books, instead of original records." 

[Noble, A History of the College <f Arms and 
the Lives of all tlu Kings , Heralds, ami Pursuu 
rants, etc., 1804, pp. 408-414, also on pp, 380, 
383, 385, 394. — IKctionary of national Bio- 
graphy, art “Leake, S. M.”J 8.D. 

LEASE,* A document under seal under 
which the use of any land or buildings is 
granted for a definite number of years, or for a 
period measured by the duration of any life or 
lives being in existence at the time when the 
lease is made. The person who grants the use 
of the land is callod the lessor, the person to 
whom it is granted the lessee, A lease gener- 
ally contains a number of covenants respectively 
to be performed by the leaser and by the lessee* 
The lessor’s principal covenant is the covenant 
“for quiet enjoyment.” The lessee’s covenants, 
with the exception of the covenant to pay rent, 
vary according to the nature of the lease. In 
a building lease they generally include a 
covenant to build a house of a certain value an & 
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nature on the demised land ; and in most leasee 
of houses the lessee undertakes to koep the 
premises in good repair. An agricultural lessee, 
as a general rule, miters into covenants as to the 
system of cultivation and the nature of the 
crops, and also as to keeping up flocks and 
preserving trees ; and the lessee of mines 
promises to work them effectually. Leases 
mostly contain a proviso for re-entry in case of 
non-observance of any of the covenants, but the 
law, to a certain extent, protects lessees against 
an unfair use of this right (see Entry, right 
of). Protection is now also given to agri- 
cultural lessees in respect of fixtures and un- 
exhausted improvements (see Agricultural 
Holdings Acts ; and os to agricultural leases 
in Ireland see Land Legislation, Irish). 

A lease is a very good illustration of the fact 
that the same legal form may be used for a 
number of transactions which, viewed in their 
economical aspect, have hardly anything in 
common. In the case of an ordinary building 
lease the lessee is for all practical purposes the 
owner of the projMjrty, and during the currency 
of the lease rvajie the benefit of all improvements 
and increases in value ; whilst in the case of a 
short-dated lease at rack-rent all changes in the 
value of the proj»erty affect the lessor to a much 
greater extent than the lessee. 

In the ease of a building lease the owner, on 
the expirution of the lease, enters into possession 
of his land and of a valuable addition to it ; in 
the cose of ordinary leases at rack-rents the 
projHJfty remains, as much as possible, in the 
same state ; but in the case of a mining lease 
the subject -matter of the lease, viz. the minerals, 
is entirely taken away by the leasee. In the 
first- named case the principal advantage derived 
by the landlord is the addition to his property ; 
in the second case his entire gain consists in 
the rent ; in the third case there is generally a 
fixed rent, and in addition a royalty propor- 
tionate to the output. Ail these circumstances 
ought to be (‘on aid cn^d in schemes of taxation 
affecting the ndations of landlords and tenants. 

| As to the law relating to leases see Foa, 
Relationship of Landlord and Tenant , 3rd. ed. 
I POL — Wood fall, Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
17th ed. 1002.] & ft. 

LKASKHOIjD PROPERTY.* Property hold 
under a Lease (7 . tv). If the lease is for a 
term of years, however long, the lessees interest 
is in the nature of personal as opposed to real 
projwrty (see Chattel). Leaseholds let for a 
term of years of at least three hundred years, of 
which at least two hundred years are unexpired, 
not being subject to any rent having a money 
value, and not liable to be determined for con- 
dition broken, may now be converted into free- 
holds by the leasee without the concurrence ot 
the lessor's successor in title, 

[Conveyancing Act, 1881, § 65 ; Conveyancing 
Act, 1882. g 11,] tc. & 


LEAST SQUARES, Method of, is a rule fw 
obtaining the best average result from a given 
set of observations. Suppose, for instance, that 
it is sought to ascertain the quantity of coin 
circulating in a country ; and that by different 
inodes of procedure, each purporting to be 
equally valid, there have been obtained several 
values for the sought quantity, say x v x 3 , 

. . . x H ; the best result is in general obtained 
by determining x so that the sum of squares 
(a - Xj) 2 -f (a; — x 2 ) 2 + . . . -f (.e - a-*) 2 should 
be a minimum. This value of x proves to be 
(aq + a^-f . . . d-ir n )-~n, the arithmetic mean 
(see Average) ; so that in this case the method 
of least squares coincides w-itli ordinary practice. 
It has a more distinctive diameter in cases 
where the data are more complicated. Suppose 
that each datum purported to be, not the value 
of the circulation, but of some quantity 
depending on the circulation and one or more 
other unknown quantities ; as in the case of the 
statistics relating to the ni]>ee circulation which 
Mr, F. C. Harrison has discussed in the 
Economic Journal (Dec. 1SN1). As argued 
by the present writer (ibid. March 1892), if we 
regard the circulation as possibly increasing 
during the years under observation, we should 
have twelve equations for two unknown quan- 
tities, viz. the - circulation - of- 1 8 NO and the 
yearl) rate-of-increase. Put x for the logarithm 
of the first quantity and y for that of the 
second ; then from observations relating to 
successive years we obtain twelve equations of 
the form x — ny - a — o ; where n specifics the 
year under observation and a is a numerical 
datum. Call the left-hand members of these 
equations respectively X,, X 2 , etc., X 12 . The 
best value of x (and y) is obtained by determin- 
ing x and w so that the sum of squares 
Xj* + X a 5 -f etc. -f X 2 12 should be a minimum. 

In the examples above given the average 
sought has been an objective thing, not, as more 
commonly in statistics relating to social 
phenomena, a type (see Average). But there 
is no reason why the method of least squares 
should not be employed to determine averages 
of the latter class. However, the data from 
which types are elicited are seldom of tht 
complicated sort above instanced. Accordingly 
the r61e of the method of least squares in the 
social sciences appears to be inconsiderable. 

A voluminous catalogue of writings relating to 
the method of least squares has been compiled by 
Mr. Mansfield Merriman. His own text- book on th» 
subject is remarkably clear and simple. It should 
be remarked that he appears to take for granted the 
prevalence of the Law of Error. Whereas it has 
been held by some mathematicians that the method 
of least squares is applicable even where that law 
does not prevail (see Error, Law ov). f. y. k. 

LEBER, a (1780-1859), was a head dork 
in the French ministry of tne interior. 

He published the Collection dee meilleurs Ida 
tertalwns, notices, H TrtUUs Partuxdiert rtlaijft 
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& VETistoire de France (Paris, 1838, 20 vols.), and 
an Essai sur V Appreciation de la fortune privte au 
Mayen Age (2nd ed., 1847), which first appeared 
in the 1st volume of the MSmoires des Savants 
Jttrangers, printed by authority of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. This “ essay ” was long 
considered as an authority on the subject of prices 
in France during the middle ages, and comprises 
sundry tables of prices, official salaries, etc. , with 
the corresponding modern figures. The latter may 
be usefully compared with similar tables published 
by M. d’Avenel in the Revue des Deux Mondes , 
15th June 1892, pp. 795 and 803, and in the 
latter’s great work, Jlistoire Pconomiqus de la 
Propritti, des Salaires, etc., 1891. B. Ca. 

LEBLANC, Francois (died 1698), a French 
numismatist, bom in Dauphiny. Being a man 
of fortune, he took up the study of coins and 
medals, and formed a fine collection. In 1688 
he travelled in Italy, and on his return published 
his TraiU historique des Monnoyes de Frants 
depuis le commencement, de la Monarchic jusqu'd 
present , Paris, 1690. This volume treats only 
of the regal coins, and contains numerous plates. 
A second, twice as long, which describes the 
eeigneurial coinage, has never been printed. 
From the reign of Philippe le Bel the printed 
work is founded on the registers of the Cour des 
Monnaies, and contains elaborate tables giving 
the value of the mark of gold and of silver year 
by year, together with the value and degree of 
fineness of the gros , blancs , lesions, and other 
coins, with the same chronological exactitude. 
In 1689 the author had published, at Paris, his 
Dissertation sur quelques monnoyes de Charle- 
magne, Louis le Dibonnaire , Lothaire et ses 
successeurs , frappSes dans Rome. This was 
reprinted with the larger work in the Amster- 
dam edition of 1692. K. H. 

[Cantillon, Essai (Boston reprint 1892), p. 137 
refers to Leblanc, Traiti des monnoyes , Paris, 1692 
(1711, 1714, 1723). This work is described by 
H. Higgs, Harvard Journal of Evovmrics, vol. vi. , 
p. 437, os “a practical little book on the working 
of & mint "] 

LECLAIRE, Edm*-Jkan (1801-1872), the 
founder of French Profit-Sharing, was the 
son of a village shoemaker. On leaving school 
he knew, at most, how to read and write, 
and never mastered the mysteries of spelling. 
At seventeen he migrated to Paris, and was 
apprenticed to a house- painter. Nine years 
later he set up in business by himself, and from 
the first prospered greatly. The idea of profit- 
sharing was first suggested to him by a M. 
Fr^gier in 1835, who, however, afterwards 
refused to believe in its feasibility. It was not 
till 1842 that Leclaire felt himself able to put 
the idea into practice. He informed his work- 
men of his intention of dividing among a certain 
number of them, afterwards termed the noyau, 
kernel, or dlite, 60 per cent of the annual profits 
after deducting 5 per cent for interest on capital, 
and £240 for salary of management. At first 


the mon looked on the proposal with suspicion, 
but when, as the result of the first year's 
working, he threw on the table a bag of gold, 
and proceeded to divide among forty participants 
sums amounting to over £11 each, the object 
lesson proved convincing. The sums received 
varied according to the amount of the yearly 
wage. In the following years, both the amount 
distributed and the number of participants 
steadily increased. In 1838 he had established 
a mutual aid society, which was reconstituted 
in 1853, and henceforth maintained altogether 
out of the annual profits, instead of by the 
members’ own contributions. In 1864, though 
not without some opposition, retiring pensions 
were substituted for the right to future division 
of the funds of the mutual aid society, and it 
was made a perpetual sleeping partner, com- 
manditaire , in the firm of “ Leclaire & Cie." 
In the following year Leclaire retired from 
active management over the business, to Her- 
blay, near Paris, where he endeavoured, with 
little suocesa, to interest the country people in 
profit-sharing. In 1869 a formal deed was 
drawn up, setting out the manner in which 
profits were to be divided between the managing 
partners, the regular statF, and the mutual aid 
society. Two years after, Leclaire, taking to 
heart the taunt of a socialist workman, “ Your 
house is nothing but a box of little masters who 
‘exploit’ the others,” threw open the benefits 
of participation to all workmen employed. In 
1872, on the day following the distribution of 
£2000 among 600 men, as the annual bonus, 
Leclaire died, but the work of his life still 
lives in the firm that bears his name, and in the 
seventy firms which practise the system in Paris 
alone. He had himself always advocated profit- 
sharing on business lines. He left behind him 
a fortune of £48,000, and always maintained 
that had he followed the beaten track he could 
not have succeeded as well, even by sharp prac- 
tices. Though his motives were in reality lofty, 
he carefully refrained from putting them forward. 
In the presence of death, he wrote that he was 
11 the humble disciple of Him who has told us 
to do unto others as we would wish them to 
do unto us ” ; but such had not been his usual 
note. According to the present constitution of 
the firm, the capital is £32,000, £16,000 being 
provided by the mutual aid society, and 
£16,000 by the managing directors, in unequal 
shares. To enable men without capital to be 
partners, it is provided that the out-going 
partner may not withdraw his capital until it 
has been replaced out of the sums accruing to 
his successor as share in profits. In fact, one 
of the present partners has risen from the ranks. 
In the case of the death or resignation of one 
of them, his successor is elected by the ** noyau," 
who are themselves admitted by the “comitf 
de conciliation,” consisting of the partners, and 
eight other members, five workmen, and thxss 
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•fork*, or foremen. Of the net profits, 25 per 
cent go to the managing partners, 25 per cent 
to the mutual aid society, and 50 per cent are 
distributed among the employees in cash. This 
60 per cent is divided by the whole amount of 
wages and salaries paid during the year, to 
obtain the ratio of bonus to wages. Each man’s 
earnings are then multiplied by this percentage 
to find the sum due to him. The ratio of 
bonus to wages averaged during a series of years 
over 20 ]>er cent. Wages have always been paid 
at the highest rate current in the trade. In 
1892 there were 036 participants. The mutual 
aid society has a capital of more than £110,840. 
It had, in 1893, 230 members. It provides, 
besides ordinary benefits, a pension of £60 to 
those over fifty who have worked for the firm 
twenty years, half of which is continued to the 
widow for life ; and a lump sum of £40, payable 
to the family at the man's death. In addition, 
all employees, whether members of the society 
or not, can claim, if disabled while in the 
firm’s employ, a full retiring pension, and in 
any case are entitled after reaching the age of 
fifty to one of £40, with £20 for widow. 

[ Charles Robert, Pdogrophic tVun hmme utile, 
Paris, 1878. — Sod ley Taylor, Projit Sharing be- 
tvven Capital and JmIout fpp. 1-25), 1884. — Ref. 
to thr* principle. Mill, Principles of Political Pro- 
noun /, vol. ii., App. — Mary Hart, A brief Sketch of 
the Marion Lrclaire, 3882. — C. V. Ifoehruert, 1m 
P articipation aue hfnjjiccs. trans. by A. Trmnltfjrt, 
Paris, 3 8*8, 8vo. pp. 245-263. — N. P. (Jilinan, 
Profit Sharing, ("urn bridge. Mass,, 1889, 8vo, pp. 
66-105. — Patrons et Carriers tie Paris , Paris, 
18S0, Svo, pp. 127-134- See also the ann. vol.; 
commencing 1879; Hulk* ; n o> la Participation 
auxhtntfim. — Account* of hi* proves* by I^claire, 
particularly Oorupte rendu . . . sur Urn resuliats de 
Paris , 1865. — Twenty right Years of Cv -partner 
ship at Cuisc, Aneuriu Williams. puK !•> Labour 
Copartnership Assoc., I*ondon. — Reunion solcn- 
nelie pour l* inaugural urn de la rue Jean Leclaire , 
Paris, 1804 (see also Pkofit-Shaki.no).] h. b. e. 

LEET COURT. Without entering ujKm the 
ditlicult questions of the origin and development 
of the foot, of its relation to the sheriffs toum 
and view of frankpledge on the one side, and to 
the court baron on the other, it must suffice 
here to describe it in its economic aspect. It 
enforced, and in part originated, numerous eco- 
nomic and social regulations which are now 
either considered unnecessary or committed to 
specialised local and central bodies. Besides 
some criminal offences which were presentable 
at the lect, but punishable at the next gaol de- 
livery, the charge to the jury included various 
•mailer crimes, such as the use of false weights 
and measures and breach of the peace ; some 
police work, such as view of frankpledge ; some 
manorial matters, such as the breaking of 
boundaries and hedges, the pursuit of villeins, 
the treatment of stray beasts ; some unneigh- 
hourly acts, such as eavesdropping ; and a great 


many regulations on social and economic subjects. 
Of these some were sanitary : waters were not 
to be corrupted, nuisances of various kinds 
were forbidden, diseased cattle were to be re- 
moved from commons, stale fish and meat were 
not to be sold. Others were directed towards 
the repair of highways, the practice of archery, 
the preservation of fish and game ; and a con- 
siderable number of restrictions were placed on 
economic liberty, some of which would now be 
regarded as intolerable. For instance, apparel 
was to be minutely suited to the rank of the 
wearer, and the quality of French and Gascon 
wines to the rank of the consumer ; the Assize 
of Bjucai* and Beer was enforced, prices of 
victuals were fixed, and middlemen were ex- 
pected not to make more than 5 j>er cent profit 
on their sales *, trees were to be felled, and 
tanning was to bo carried on, according to 
fixed rules ; millers must not take excessive toll, 
one grain in twenty or in twenty-four being 
considered enough ; forestalling was forbidden ; 
certain trades were not to be united ; and 
labourers were not to “ conspire " to obtain 
shorter hours or increased pay. 

These courts, which existed, though at first 
often without the name of leet, on very many 
manors, ranked as royal courts of record. They 
can still be traced in some places, but since the 
16th century the growth of the commission of 
the peace has nearly destroyed them. 

[For historical position of the leet, see Maitland’s 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts , Introd., with 
note A on meaning of the word. — For business oi 
the court, see Kitchin’s Jurisdictions , 1651. — 
Seriven's Copyholds . — Harland’s Manchester Court 
Jjcct Records (Chetham Soc.). — Wilkinson’s The 
Manner and Forme how to keep a Court Leete , 1 620. 
— See also Stubbs, Const. Hist- — Gamier, English 
Landed Interest , pp. 364-379. — Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of England .] E. o. P. 

LEFfiVRE DE BEAUVRAY, Pierre (1724- 
1790), was an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris. 

He published in 1769 and 1770 (Paris and 
Amsterdam) his IHctionnaire social et patriotique 
ou Precis raison nS des connaissances relatives d 
Vkonomie morale civile , et politique, reprinted in 
1774 under the title of Dictionnaire de recherches 
historiques et philosophiques . B. Co. 

LEGACY. A legacy is a gift made by will 
of money or movable things. A legacy im- 
plies that the gift is made by a will ; it is 
primarily payable out of personalty, but may 
be charged on the real estate. Where a testator 
desires to make liis real estate liable for a legacy, 
he charges its payment on such estate. A 
legatee can claim his legacy only after the 
payment of the testator’s debts, as the law 
prefers the claim of a creditor to that of a 
legatee. If after payment of debts there are 
not sufficient assets to pay all the legacies, the 
position of the legatees depends on the nature 
of the legacy* 
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1. If & legacy be geneml, i.e. if it does not 
refer to any specific thing, it is liable to be 
reduced in proportion to the deficiency of assets. 

2. If a legacy is sq>ecifit ?, i.e. if it is of a 
specific thing, the legatee is entitled to such 
thing unless the testator has parted with it in 
his lifetime. 

8. If a legacy is demonstratix yj, i.e. if it is in 
its nature general, but a specific fund has been 
mentioned out of which it is to be paid, it is 
not affected by tho alienation of such fund 
during the testator’s lifetime, and it is not 
liable to be reduced until the fund out of which 
it is payable is exhausted. 

[Snell’s Equity, 14 th td. 19i‘;>. — Williams on 
Executors and Administrators, Loudou, 1898. — 
The rule of perpetuities applies to legacies, Le, 
the corpus cannot be rendered iualienable for a 
longer period than a life or a series of lives in 
being at the date of the testator’s death and 
twenty -one years afterwards. A legacy for 
superstitious uses is void (Goodeve, Personal 
Property , London, 1892). As regards the limita- 
tion of the power of bequeathing legacies, see 
Mill's Pol. Peon., bk. v. ch. ix. ; and Be at ham’s 
Works, edited by Bo wring, Edinburgh, 1843, vol. 
ii. (see Bequest, Power op ; Death Duties)]. 

j. e. c. M. 

LEGACY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 

LEGAL TENDER. The phrase “legal 
tender,” in its primary acceptation, denotes a 
valid offer of payment of a debt ; in its 
secondary and derivative sense, that which 
can be validly offered — that particular species 
of money which, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary, creditors are by 
law bound to accept in payment of debts. 
Where tho mode of payment has been clearly 
laid down iu the original Contract, govern- 
ments have, save in the case of some particular 
species of contracts (see Truck Acts), in 
general restricted themselves to enforcing 
when necessary the contract thus made. But, 
to avert the evils incident to uncertainty in 
the interpretation of contracts, it lias usually 
been found necessary to give a precise defini- 
tion of what will, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, constitute a legal tender of 
payment of a debt. 

What money is legal tender t In this country 
the current coin of the realm is legal tender — gold 
for payment of any amount, silver for a payment 
not exceeding forty shillings, bronze for a pay- 
ment not exceeding one shilling (38 Viet c. 10, 

§ 4). Bank of England notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, are, except at the bank itself or its 
branches, legal tender for all sums above five 
pounds, so long as the bank continues to pay on 
demand its notes in legal coin (3 k 4 Will. IV. 
c. 98, § 6). Bank of England notes, however, 
are not legal tender in Scotland or Ireland ; nor 
are the notes of the English country tanks, or of 
the Scotch and Irish banks, legal tender any- 
where. Bat a tender of payment in money other 
than legal tender (e.g. country bank notes, or a 


cheque, or silver coin for a debt exceeding 40s.) 
will, if otherwise valid, be sufficient, unless 
objected to on that account. 

iu the United States of America, U.S. gold 
coins are (1912) legal tender for any sum ; as 
also the U.S. silver dollar, except in the case of 
agreement to the contrary. The smaller silver 
coins are legal tender for a sum not exceeding 
ten dollars (say £2). For the extent to which 
United States notes are legal tender see Bank 
Note (U.S. A.). See also Bimetallism ; Uiuco- 
latino Medium ; Convertibility of Bank 
Notes ; Colonies, Currency in ; Currency ; 
Debasement or Coin, Hist, or; Inconvertible 
Currency. 

j Supposing the quality of the tender unobjec- 
tionable, what constitutes a legal tender of it I 
By English law the debtor must produce and offer 
— unless the creditor clearly dispense with pro- 
duction — to the creditor, or to one who is presum- 
ably his authorised agent and does not disclaim 
authority, the sum due, at the propter time and 
{dace, and so that the creditor or his agent can 
examine and count the money. The tender must 
be unconditional, e.g. it must not Involve an ad- 
mission by the creditor that no more is due, or 
that it itself is uot due. A tender by one of 
several joint debtors, or to one of several joint 
creditors, is valid as tender by, or to, all. 
Tender of more than is due is valid, but not if 
change is required and the creditor objects to 
give it. Tender of a part of an entire debt b not 
valid, and there can be legal tender of one of 
sseveral distinct debts only if the debt be speci- 
fied on account of which the tender is made. 

[See Jevous, Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change, , Sth ed. 1887. — F. A. Walker, Money, 
1878. — Smith’s Mercantile 1st w, 10th ed. 1 >90, 
pp. 687 seq. — Benjamin, On Sales, 4th ed. 1888, 
pp. 714 seq. ] a. n. o. 

LEGATUM, in Roman law, is a beq uvst to a 
person by will of a formal kind, charged by the 
testator on the universal successor, hcres , to 
whom he leave# his entire property. The lega- 
tarius or legatee, the object of the testator# 
bounty, being only a particular successor, does 
not, like the hcres, incur any liability for the 
testator’s debts. The form of the legatum, 
which is not that of request, but of command, 
distinguishes it from the Kideicommissum 

f,. a. w. 

LEGISLATION (Elizabethan). More than 
one hundred statutes, dealing with the social 
and economic questions of the reign of Elizabeth, 
were passed between 1558 and 1601. If we 
add to these the numerous private acts of a 
similar character and the public acts which 
had only an indirect relation to economic 
affairs, we have to contemplate a legislative 
achievement which for permanent and far* 
reaching results is without parallel in the 
history of England. It is impossible within 
the limits of an article to give a complete 
analysis of these statutes, still less to trace in 
detail the results of their operation. Whet bet 
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we regard the remarkable unity of purpose 
with which they are pervaded, the skill with 
which they make use of the social and politi- 
cal influences of the time, or the expedition 
with which they were framed, criticised, 
amended, and passed into law, they are of the 
greatest importance in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. To undezstand their full 
significance they should be considered iu their 
mutual relations to one another. They 
represent a deliberate and, on the whole, 
a successful attempt to grapple with the 
problems of the reign of Elizabeth on the 
principles of the Me no an tile Sysikm (q. t\). 
They are, in fact, the embodiment of that 
system at its best, before it had degenerated 
into a mere chaotic mass of tariff regulations 
for the protection of the interests of small 
groups of merchants and manufacturers. In 
spite of the economic errors which it w f as 
difficult if not impossible to avoid in that age, 
the acts for the encouragement of agriculture 
and navigation, the statute of apprenticeship, 
and the acts dealing with pauperism, are, in 
relation to the political theories and social 
structure of the 16th century, worthy of the 
admiration with which they have been re- 
garded. A list of the acts passed in ft single 
year, the fifth of Elizal»eth (1562- 1568), will 
give some idea of the activity ot the Elizabethan 
parliament*. There were acts (1) “ for the 
mayntenanno and increase of tillage ** (c. 2) ; 
(2) 11 for the reliefs of the poor*' (c. 8); (3) 
“ touching dyvers orders for artificers, laborers, 
servantes of husbandry*, and apprentices " — 
APFRCNTfOKaniv, Statute of v9*»*) (c. 4) ; 
(4) “touching certavnc politique constitutions 
made for the maintenance of the navye” — Navi- 
o ati on Law s (q.v.) (c. 5) ; (5) “ agaynste suche 
as shall sell any ware for appareiU without 
reariye moneys” (c. 6) ; (6) “ for thadvoydiug 
of dyvers forreyne wares made by hand ye 
craftsmen beyondo the seas" (c. 7); (7) 

“ touching tanners, couriours, shoemakers, 
and other arhiiceis occupying the cutting 
of leather'* (c. 8); (8) to revive 21 

Hen. VIII., “ touching servantes embease- 
lyng theyre maysters gooddes ” (c. 10); (9) 
“ agaynst clyppyng, washing, rounding, or 
fylyng of coynes” (o. 11); (10) “touching 
ledgers of oorne and droves of cattell to 
be lycenseci*' (c. 12) ; (11) to continue 2 A 3 
Ph. and M. “for the amending of highe wayes *’ 
(o. 18) ; (12) “ for the punishement of vaga- 
bondes eallyng themselfes Egiptians ” (c. 2D) ; 
(18) “ for the punishment of unlawfall taking 
of fishe, deare, or hawkes" (c. 21); (14) 
“agaynste the caryeing of sheepskins, etc., 
over the sea, not being staple wares ” (o. 22). 
Of the more important of these acts, the 
statute of apprenticeship was not farther 
mended during the reign of Elizabeth, 
though its operation was indireoiiy affected 
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by tbe changes which took place In the 

poor-law (14 Eliz. c. 5 ; 18 Eliz. o. 8; 
35 Eliz. o. 4 ; 89 Eliz. oc. 8, 4, 5 , 48 

Eliz. o. 2). For subsequent legislation in 
continuation or amendment of the act for 
the maintenance of tillage, reference should 
be made to 18 Eliz. c. 13 ; 31 Eliz. c. 7, 

39 Eliz. cc. 1, 2, and some clauses of the 

Navigation Acts (1 Eliz. c. 18 ; 18 Eliz. o. 
11 ; 23 Eliz. c. 7 ; 39 Eliz. c. 10) have 
an important bearing on the same subject. 
Other statutes which should be noticed are 
those making felony the exportation of leather, 
fallow, and raw hides (1 Eliz. c, 10), for the 
incorporation of merchant adventurers for the 
discovery of new trades (8 Eliz. c. 17), and 
“agaynst usurie ” (13 Eliz. c. 8). The 
principles of this legislation were not new. 
The ordinance (1349) and the statute of 
labourers (1351) may be said to have con- 
tained the germ o* subsequent legislation 
on the regulation of wages and pauperism. 
Navigation acts had been passed in the 
reign of Richard II. But there are seldom 
entirely new dejvarturea in economic legis- 
lation. It is the sagacity with which old 
laws were repealed, modified, o. extended to 
now problems which distinguishes the reign 
of Eli/Jnsth as a great constructive age. 
Th'* hills which became law were only a 
small proportion of those actually considered 
by {^arliaiuent or the committee appointed 
for that purpose. Statutes were framed and 
gut through both Houses with great expedi- 
ti'.u, but not hastily or without careful 
consideration. The development of the poor- 
law well illustrates the procedure in regard 
to all the economic legislation of this period. 
The interest in the subject was so great in 
1571 that there was a debate on the first 
reading of a measure introduced into the 
House of Commons. This bill was rejected 
or allowed to drop in tho Lords, and a 
second bill introduced in that House on 
12th May 1572. It passed the final stage 
on 4th June, although during the interval 
there had been considerable disagreement 
between the two Houses, and conferences 
had been necessary. In 1597, when the 
poor-law for practical purposes reached its 
final state, one committee had no fewer than 
eleven bills under consideration, all relating 
to pauperism. Sometimes there took place 
a lively debate in a full House, as in the 
case of the Usury Act of 1571. But as a 
rule the work was done by committees con- 
sisting of Bacon, Cecil, Raleigh, aud othor 
well-known men, who met day after day 
until the legislation was put into shape. 
An aooount of the administration of the 
Elizabeth acts would involve the economic 
history of England until the early part of 
tho 12th century. w. a. a. il 
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LE GENDRE, Francois (17th century), 
vis the author of VArith metique en sa perfection 
mise en pratique acton V usage des Financiers, 
Banquiers , ct Marchands, which went through 
ten editions from 1646 to 1691, and was even 
reprinted in 1806 and 1818. 

Le Gendre is thought by Professor Oncken to 
be probably the French merchant who, according 
to the Mimoires Historiques of de la Houssaye 
(1781), answered Colbert : “ Ixiissez nous fair ef 
when consulted by the minister, with some other 
leading merchants, as to the best method for the 
improvement of trade, De la Houssaye puts the 
reply in the mouth of an Orleans merchant 
named Hazon. See Arts, on Lairskz-Faire. 

[August Oncken, Die Af oxime Laissez fairt, 
Bern, 1886, pp. *22-3$.] K. ca. 

LEGITIM. A term in Scots law. It signi- 
fies the right of succession of children to the 
personal estate of their father to the extent of 
one-third. This right vests in them at their 
father a death, and is indefeasible by his will. 
It may, however, be expressly renounced by 
any child, or discharged by special provision. 

M. G. D. 

LEGOYT, Alfred (1815-1885). Legoyt, 
an eminent French civil servant, statistician, 
and economist, began life as a lawyer, but soon 
entered the public service in the office of the 
ministry of the interior. In 1839 he already 
occupied the posts of Chef de Bureau de 
V administration glnhralc, and of Secretaire de. 
la Commission Permanents des Archives. In 
1852 he succeeded Moreau de JuSNfcs as 
Diredeur du Bureau de la Statist ique Gtntrale 
de la France, which post he held until an 
advanced age. He accomplished much useful 
work in his department, including the establish- 
ment of the extensive system of agricultural 
and industrial statistics which exist in France. 

Among his later works may be mentioned bis 
essay on Lts Forces Math' idles de V Empire 
Allemand , published in 1*77, and his remarkable 
monograph on Suicide, published in 1881. 

w. h. 

LE HARDY DE BEAULIEU, Charles, 
(1816-1871), was bom at Uccle near Brussels 
and died at Mods. He was one of the most 
scientific popularisers of economics of his time. 

His remarks, “The intervention of the state In 
all branches of human activity is suitable in the 
infancy of societies : . . . The system of liberty 
characterises manhood," show a man deeply 
liberal in mind. He showed himself clearly the 
disciple of Adam Smith, of J. B. Sat, of Bastt at, 
of Dhnoyer, and of M. Gustave de M olinari. Fie 
was a very able mining engineer, but becoming 
blind at the age of forty-two, he devoted himself 
exclusively to moral and political science. A free 
trader by conviction, he laboured for the canse of 
commercial liberty in Belgium. 

The chief of De Beaulieu's economic writings 
are, Du Stdavrt, 1st ed. 1858*59 ; 2nd ed. 1862, 
8vof Traits Hementaire (Ticon omie politique, 1861, 
•vo ; La PrqprUU d m rente, 1882, 8vo. a. e. f. 


LEIB, Johahn Georg (beginning of ths 
18th century), was one of the numerous 
German authors whom the con tern j wary 
methods of the French administration filled 
with admiration ; according to his opinion, 
everything “which belongs to Oeconomia regia 
was perfectly well understood in France." 

Iu his principal work, Van Vcrbesserung land 
und Leuten , Leipzig and Frankfort, 1780, Leib 
describes the leading object of statesmanship — 
“to keep money in the country and invite in 
money from its neigh hours." He divides the 
population into the sustentative {ruihrhafte) classes, 
comprising artisans, peasants, and merchants, and 
the unsustentative ( « icht nah rhaf it ) classes ; still, 
even peasants are only producers in so far as their 
productiveness conforms to the above leading 
principle. 

[Roacher, Gesch. der Nat, OcL in Deutschland , 
p. 302.] • E. ca. 

LEIBNIZ (Leibnitz), Baron Gottfried 
Wilhelm von (1646-1716), was too universal 
in genius and symjKithies not to devote time and 
energy to the consideration of economic problems. 
In his correspondence he claimed to have studied 
them, and especially those connected with 
currency, even to the extent of studying mines 
and metallurgy, “aa much as any one," and to 
have accumulated much material on this subject. 
He held that “ political economy was by fax 
the greatest part of ]>oiitical science" (Dutens, 
v. 214 ct f'-q . ), and urged that economic know- 
ledge, “ for lack of which Germany was perish- 
ing," should to a greater extent be imparted in 
education (v. 175 ct scq.). But beyond the 
weight of his influence and counsels applied 
where his position as philosopher and statesman 
gave opportunity, and a few judgments on 
economic matters scattered amongst his jwiifcical 
monographs and his letters, he has left no con- 
tribution to economic thought, but room instead 
for regret that a scholar so eminently fitted, 
as Rose her has remarked, by his philosophic 
breadth of vision, his mathematical and judi- 
cial perspicacity, ami his sympathetic interest 
in, and sagacious judgments respecting, the 
actual condition and course of affairs, to have 
been a great economist, should not have antici- 
pated Adam Smith by a century. The task of 
gleaning from his writings the scattered judg- 
ments alluded to has Ix-en efficiently carried out 
in Roscher’s Gcschichtc der Natixmaloekcmomik 
(cp. xvii. pp. 329 et scq,), and may hero be 
summarised. Leibniz formulated the sources 
of wealth by saying that “the strength of a 
country lies in terra , rebus , hominibus ** 
fiv. 531), but especially in hominum numero 
(ir. 502) ; in connection with which latter 
statement we find him estimating the popu- 
lation of Prussia by multiplying the annual 
number of births by thirty. He would not 
admit opposing interests in trade and agri- 
culture, but saw only an economic harmony 
which taxation should be so adjusted as not 
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to disturb. Agriculture was to commerce and 
manufactures os the root and trunk of a tree to 
the brandies (v. 577). Elaboration of matter 
involves waste. A nation exporting raw 
material only to reimport it when made up is 
as a man who consents to buy of a thief a horse 
identical with the one of which he has been 
roblwd, because of this sole difference that it 
has lost its tail (Onno Klopp, Die W erke von 
Leibniz, Hanover, 1884, i. 140). Ho warmly 
praised Locke's writings on currency, but held 
that our restoration of the coinage in 1000 
was too costly, if magnanimous. He held it 
was no nse to establish a sound currency 
without also establishing a tnrif raisonnable of 
the prices of commodities, else we get into the 
circle of measuring money by money (l)u tens, 
vi. 250). The regulation of the currency 
could only be "effectively carried out by inter- 
national agreement (233-280). He approved 
of interest (v. 4 80), but mostly hoarded Ids 
own capital, and he hod a mathematician's 
weakness for lotteries (v. 533). 

JUubniz' works arc iti several collections, not 
on* complete. Opera, ed. G. G. Dntens (Geneva. 
1788, 0 voD. 4 io.) ; German ed. by I’ertz and 
Gerhardt (It* vols., 1873-00), and by 0. Klopp 
(11 vols. t 1882-84;, and one iu French, by 
Fuucher do Garciit 1859. etc., to which the pages 
quoted refer . ) a. F. 

LEMOXXIER, Charles (b. 1808). A 
French advocate, in early youth & fervent 
disciple of St. Simon (?.r.), a selected edition 
of whose works ho edited in 1859. He 
practised at the Bordeaux bar. 

In 1843 he published Cominentalre sur he 
vriruipahis pi ires d'asstna* .c maritime usiths en 
France (Pris, Bordeaux, Marseille*, Le Havre, 
Xante », Rouen, Ihmkerque, Bayonne), Paris, 8ve, 
2 vola. , a work of recognised authority. Lmnmnier 
was one of the founders of “la ligue inUrnatumdc 
de la pftix et de Is lil»ert’V’ and a regular con- 
tributor to iU journal, La $ Flats unis d' Europe. — 
ijfjt bam (Turn organ katum ftdtraU de I'Furopc, 
ippeared in its pages. La question sociale, Paris, 
1871, 8vo, is a reprint of an address delivered at a 
meeting of the League at Lausanne. Political 
economy, being a branch of morals, is founded, 
like the latter, on the independence and liberty of 
the individual. Following RousrbaU and Locks, 
Lemonnier maintains that the foundation of the 
social contract is proi>erty ; at the same time 
great alterations in the law are needed, to secure 
its proper diffusion. 

(introduction to Les Flats unis d* Europe, Paris, 
1S72, lGino, by V. Foupin.] H. b. k. 

LEX DA or Lezua, inland custom duties paid 
by merchants in Aragon. The lenda maritima 
was equivalent to our modem customs, k. ca. 

LEXZI, Domenico (14th century). A 
Florentine ; among many writers on economic 
subjects, of that period, Lend, a corn 
chandler, is noted for a history of the prices 
of provisions, and of the complaints of the fre- 
quenters of the Mereato Vecohio, Florence, 

vou a 


against the officials who levied the tax on pro- 
visions. He also initiated ideas of greater 
freedom in trade. 

Sjtecchdo umano o Diario di Domenico Lena 
(1320-1335), pub. with illust. by P. V. Fineschi, 
ent. Storia ann.pendiata di alcune carestie edovizis 
digram, oceorse in Firenze, Florence, Vi viani, 1767. 

[yee G. Toniolo, Scalastica ed umanismo nelle 
dottrine economiche al tempo del rinascimenlo in 
Toscana, Pisa, Nistri, 1887.] D. r. 

LfiONCE DE LAVERGNE (Louis Gabriel 
Lconce Guilhard de). See Lavergne, L. G. 
L, G. DE. 

LE PLAY, Pierre Guillaume Frj£d£ric 
(1800-1882;, though not, in many respects, to 
be classed among strict, economists, exercised 
a profound influence upon economic study by 
the originality of his work and the strength of 
Lis following. The son of a custom-house 
officer, he was born at La Riviere Saint-Sauveur, 
a village near Hordbur, was educated at the 
Foie Polyteehniqm in Paris, where be distin- 
guished himself in mathematics and natural 
science, and, on passing out of the school, 
entered th» service of the state as a mining 
erv’.neer, in which capacity he showed great 
energy and powers of observation. In 1832 
In* was appointed co editor of the Annal.es dcs 
Mines, in 1834 head of the newly-formed per- 
manent committee of mining statistics, and in 
1840 professor of metallurgy at the school of 
mines. He systematically spent his long 
vacations m foreign travel, closely observing 
not only the nature of tine soils and their 
mineral deposits, but also the copies who 
dwelt upon them, and the works, especially of 
.steel, iron, copper, etc., in which they were 
employed. He commenced these voyages in 
1 329 by a visit of seven months to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland ; and subsequently ex- 
tended his travels to England, Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, and the west of Asia, re- 
turning to England, eg., as often as seven times. 
The early fruits of these studies are Observations 
sur le mouvement commercial des principals 
sub Minces min/, rales erUre la France et les puis- 
sances etrang tree, pmdani les douse dernitres 
anntes, et particulUrement pendant les ann/es 
l$£9-dl (published in the Annales dcs Mines, 
1832); Observations sur V hisfoire naturclle et 
la richesse min/rale de t Espagne, 8vo, 1834 (at 
the request of the Spanish government) ; Vues 
generates sur la statistique, suivies dun aperyu 
dune statistique gin/rale de la France , 1840 ; 
and Descriptions des proc/d/s m/tallurgiques 
smployts ilans le pays de Guiles pour la fabri- 
cation du cuivre, et recherches sur V/tot actual et 
sur f avenir probable de la production et du com- 
merce de ce m/tal, 496 pp,, 8vo, 1840. In 1851 
be was sent by the government to London to 
report upon the cutlery and steel instruments ex* 
bibited at the great exhibition, and in 1855 was 
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entrusted with the arrangement and classification 
of products at the Paris exhibition, of which 
he became commissioner-general. He held the 
same post on behalf of France at the London 
exhibition of 18(32, and at the French exhibi- 
tion of 1867 ; and was created counsellor of 
state in 1855, and senator in 1867, in recogni- 
tion of these services. After the senate fell 
with the empire in 1870 he did not seek to 
re-enter Parliament, blit devoted the remaining 
twelve years of his life to the propagation of 
his views upon social peace and the reconcilia- 
tion of material progress with industrial 
harmony. In the course of the travels already 
referred to, Le Play had minutely studied the 
lives and economic circumstances of some 300 
families, considered by local authorities to he 
fairly typical of their class, and had noted a 
multitude of facts with regard to them in the 
hope that comparison and induction would 
disclose the factors ii]>on which the well-being 
of families really depends, A selection of 
thirty -six of the most valuable and complete 
of these family monographs constituted his 
great work, Les Ouvriers Europfens (1st edition, 
a luxurious folio printed at the Imprimerie 
National?, 1855 ; 2nd edition enlarged, 6 vola., 
8vo, 1877-79). The core of each monograph is 
an elaborate budget of the yearly receipts and 
expenses of the family, each item figuring 
separately with its quantity and average price. 
Capital is also taken into account, and inven- 
tories with prices are given of every article 
possessed by the family, while income or con- 
sumption in kind is carefully accounted lor, 
and every accessory portion of revenue is rigidly 
traced to its precise source. The budgets thus 
framed are the most technically exact and' 
complete which have yet appeared, and must 
serve as models for all further studies of this 
kind. Grouped round the budget are numerous 
classified details which influence or explain the 
budget itself, such as the composition of the 
family in age, sex, number ; history of the 
family ; morals and hygiene ; nature of em- 
ployment ; means of existence ; mode of exist- 
ence, number and nature of meals, kind of 
dwelling, furniture, clothing, recreation ; and 
excursuses upon large general questions or 
small particular details incidentally suggested 
by tbe budget. The academy rewarded the 
book on its appearance with the Monthyon 
prize of statistics. In 1856 Le Play founded 
the Socidtd internal ionale des Eludes pratiques 
die ononue Sociale to pursue these studies in 
different countries. The society received and 
has retained the support of a great number of 
persons, including the most eminent of French 
economists, and still publishes every three 
months a family monograph in its series Les 
Ouvriers des deux mondes, In 1881 the society 
commenced the publication of an economic 
journal, La Reforms Sociale (still flourishing, 


published fortnightly), which is read also by 
the two or three thousand members of the 
Unions de la Paix Sociale^ or small local clubs, 
founded in 1872, to study and apply the 
methods of Le Play. The members of the 
SoeieU d Economic Sociale also meet periodically 
for discussions, banquets, etc. 

Tbe facts tabulated in the family budgets, 
while highly valuable, suggestive, and even 
inspiring, have not yet yiolded any economic 
generalisations. On this side the study is 
merely objective, not inductive. The principal 
conclusions arrived at by 1x3 Play himself bear 
rather uj>on the morals than the economics of 
industry. They are, e.g. t the duty of the em- 
ployer to promote with internal care {patron • 
age), yet unobtrusively, the material comfort and 
moral well-being of his employes and their 
families, and not to content himself with a 
cash-nexus ; the importance of preserving the 
family as a cohesive element in society, and, 
to this end, the advantage of free power of testa- 
tion (see Bequest, Power of); the duty of the 
state to protect the weak and injured, and to 
provide, as in England, a remedy for seduction 
by an action for damages ; the advisability of 
maintaining local and flexible customs rather 
than imposing from above general and inflexible 
regulations ; and the advantages of perquisites 
and privileges as a sauce to wages. Such con- 
siderations, notwithstanding their importance, 
belong chiefly to the domain of the statesman 
rather than the economist The careful studies 
of fact made and recorded by the school of L* 
Play, in their monographs and their journal, 
are of great value to economists ; but Le Play 
himself rated theory too low to impose any 
dogma of theory upon his followers, and 
economists of varied shades of thought are 
thus enabled to unite among his following in 
spite of their divergencies of view. 

The Ouvriers Europtens was a collection of 
facts. La Reforms Sociale (2 vols., 8vo, 1854, 
7th ed. 3 vols., 18mo, 1887) is the sequel of 
conclusions mainly moral. The other chief 
works of Le Play are L‘ Organisation dm 
Travail , 1870 (an American translation by 
G. Emerson, Philadelphia, 1872 ; and a 
Spanish translation, 1894); L' Organisation de 
la famille, 1872; La Constitution de T Angle* 
terre (in collaboration with M. Delaire), 1 875 ; 
La constitution tsscniielle de ThumaniU , 1880. 

Le Play had evidently no scientific training 
in economic theory. His grievanoea against 
Adam Smith and Mai thus, for example, are 
largely imaginary, and would have been die- 
lolled by i>ersonal acquaintance with their 
works. His ambition to achieve for social 
science the success which observation, classifi- 
cation, and comparison had rendered to natural 
science, can hardly be said to bars been 
achieved ; but his mineralogies! knowledge, 
joined to natural sagacity and penetration, a id 
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him to throw into strong relief the influence 
of environment and “ outside" circumstances 
upon the fate of industries and of individuals, 
while his close study of the family shows 
clearly the modifications which pure theory, 
on a hypothesis of perfectly “ fluid ” indi- 
viduals, must admit before it corresponds to 
the facts of real life. His division of the 
stages of civilisation into three groups according 
as the family is patriarchal or stable (with com- 
munity of goods), a famille-eouche or family stock 
(with primogeniture and younger branches), 
or, lastly, unstable (with forced partition, as 
in France), belongs rather to sociology than to 
economics, and is not invulnerable to criticism. 
It was indeed partly from schism on this ]>oint, 
partly from other motives, that & small dissident 
group of Le Plav’s disciples has been formed, 
who claim to develop rather than stereotype 
his method. Their journal is La Science 
Social t. The Society d'Kconomie Sociale has 
branches in almost all countries. The most 
active and vigorous is that of Belgium. 

41 .The school of Le Play,” says Professor Gide, 
“seeks to re-establish social peace by authority in 
a threefold form : that of the father in the family, 
the master in the factory, the church in the 
state, with the coral i lion of reciprocal duties on 
the pari of these social authorities” (/Yin. 
d>£& >n. Pol., 4th ed. 1894, p. 35) ; and he poiuU 
out that it has departed from the traditional 
optimism of the economists, classical and socialist, 
in France. This definition of their principles is 
not entirely accepted by Le Play’s followers, who 
contend that devotion to social duty and moral 
responsibility rather than author. ty are the true 
watchwords of the school. 

[See French School; Christianity and Econ- 
omics ; (Homan Catholic School) ; artiJe on 
“ Le Play ” by Henry Higgs, in Harvard 
Quarterly Journal qf Bconomics, June 1890. — 
11 lies cent monographies de famille comparftea '* 
... by Cheysson and Tocqnd in Bulletin de 
VJmtitut International de Statwtiqvc, 1893. — 
“Workmen's Budgets,” by Henry Higgs, Journal 
lioijal SUU . & ou, June 1894. — F. Auburtin, “ Le 
Play," in Guillaumme Petite BiUiolhlque Bean - 
omique, 1893.— Ch. de Kihhe, Le Play cTaprls 
ta correspondance , 1888.— C. Jannet, in Quatrc 
Icotes d'tcaramic social e, Geneva, 1890. — P. de 
Rmisiers, “Le Play ami Social Science” (Annals 
a/ American Academy, 1894).] H. H. 

LEPTON (modern Greek coin). Equivalent 
of the French centime (see Cent ; Crntrsimi). 

LEKOUX, Pierre (1797-1871), bora and 
died at Paris, was a philosopher rather than a 
socialist After hard but desultory studies he 
became a printer, and in 1824 established Le 
Globe, which periodical he devoted in 1831 to 
St Sitnoniam. 

A few months after, he, with Hazard, separated 
himself utterly from his coreligionists, who' 
met in the Hue Monsigny, on the occasion of 
the publication of En fan tin's views on, or rather 
against, marriage. Leroux then became chief 


editor of the Jkvue Erusyclopidique : established 
in 1819 and abandoned in 1833, sixty -two 
volumes, two being tables. In 1838 he started, 
with Jean Reynaud, L'BncyclojMie nouvelh , a 
monumental work never completed through lack 
of funds ; eight volumes only appeared, 1838-41, 
in small quarto. 

Having been appointed a member of the 
constituent assembly in June 1848, he was im- 
plicated in the proceedings resulting from the 
attempt of 1 5th May against that body, but it 
was soon seen that he had been calumniated. 
Ho was again elected in 1849 to the legislative 
assembly. When the coup d'etat of December 
1851 occurred, he was exiled and lived out of 
France until his return at the end of the last 
empire. He died at Paris during the commune, 
and was honoured by a public funeral, being 
looked upon rather as the head of the socialist 
school than as a theosophist 

As a philosopher, Leroux opjvosed the ideas 
of the eclectic school as exemplified by Cousin 
and Henry Jouffroy, and substituted pantheism 
slightly tinged with materialism. He also believed 
in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine incom- 
patible with individuality. Man is only part of a 
whole, proceeding thence at birth to return thither 
atdeatb, and to leave it again, but on a higher level, 
— a progress repented incessantly and eternally in 
the past and in the future. Again, with Pytha- 
goras, he accepted the power of number. The 
"triad,” or group of three, played an important part 
in the development of his philosophico- socialist 
ideas. Man is sensation, or sentiment, or intellect. 
He may be, and sometimes is, all three at once, 
but one of these tendencies predominates in him. 
The onion of three individualities, one possess- 
ing sensibility (imagination), another sentiment 
(the heart), the third knowledge (reason), as the 
predominating quality is indispensable for the 
realisation of progress. Social harmony results 
from this triad, which Pierre Leroux discovers in 
God — as power, love, intelligence ; in the family — 
as father, mother, anil child ; in the nation— city, 
commune, state ; in the people— citizen, partner, 
functionary ; in the motto of the French republic 
— Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity (perhaps author 
of it) ; in production — capital, labour, land, etc., 
etc. Pierre Leroux discovers it everywhere, attri- 
buting to it a secret power, recalling the astrologers 
of the middle ages. The reasoned proof of this 
pretended law must not be asked of Pierre Leroux ; 
he takes little pains to demonstrate it — he asserts 
and prophesies at random. Besides this, though he 
never betrayed pontifical tendencies like Enfautin 
and Auguste Comte, he proposed to establish a 
religion. His socialism was entirely speculative. 
He neither sought to enthrall by brute force nor to 
inveigle people to his ideas. Thoroughly sincere in 
Ids errors, but convinced that he was right, he set 
forth his doctrines with warmth, will an eloquence 
often marred by wilful exaggerations, by intentional 
^repetitions wearisome to the reader. 

He was an ardent partisan of equality not only 
In public but in private life. He approved meals 
in common. Individuality according to him is an 
evil, collective action alone promotes the welfare 
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of humanity. The state holding the instruments 
of production in its own hands is to distribute 
work according to the capabilities of every man, 
to divide the results according to the necessities 
of every man. Property, through inequality, is 
the scapegoat charged with all the sius of this 
world. He thus reaches a collectivism and even 
a communism which anarchists would consider 
rather reactionary nowadays. However, he pre- 
serves the family and unreservedly asserts the ex- 
istence of God. But he denounces Malthus and 
his disciples at least as vigorously as Proudhon 
did. 

There is nothing new in the economic ideas of 
Pierre Leroux, except his intemperate declamations 
against society, embodied in a great mass of quota- 
tions generally warped from their right meaning 
by change of surroundings, but showing the extent 
of his reading, ill directed as it was. Pierre 
Leroux, with his great intelligence, could, by 
methodical and close study, have produced 
useful and durable works. He preferred the 
easier road of half-knowledge and substituted 
sophisms for science, thus battering the ignorance 
of the masses and obtaining some popularity, 
though without having aimed at it. 

Pierre Leroux w r as sincere and did not deserve 
the epithets of quack and mountebank which 
Proudhon less than any one else had the right to 
apply to him. He lived simply, even for a work- 
man of his condition. His private life won the 
esteem of all who knew him. 

Leroux wrote much ; the following are hia 
principal works : — De Vhumaniti, 2 vols. 8vo, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1845 (contains an article in the 
Revue dee deux mondes of 15th February- 1836 
on * ‘Le Bonheur M ). — De V Egalitl , 1st ed. 1 838. 2nd 
ed. 1848, Svo, composed of articles which appeared 
in the Encyclopedia nouvdU . — De la ploutocratie 
on du gouvemement dee riches , 16mo, 1848, an 
article which appeared in 1843 in the Revue indl - 
pendants, a monthly republican publication estab- 
lished by Mme. Georges Sand in Nov. 1841, in 
opposition to the Revue de* deux mondes , the 
monarchical periodical of that time. The Revue 
independante ceased to appear 24th February 1848, 
and forms 39 vols. 8vo). — D'une religion natumale 
ou du cultc , 1844. — Malthus et Us tconomisies , ou 
y aura-t-il toujours des pauvres , 1849 ; articles 
which appeared in 1846 in the Revue Socials , a 
monthly periodical started by Pierre Leroux in 
October 1845, with this sub -title, Ou solution 
pacifique du problems du proletariat It ceased to 
appear in 1847. — IHscours sur la situation actuelle 
de la society et de l' esprit humain ; one vol. Svo, in 
1841, in two vols. 12mo, 1847,— a reproduction of 
several articles published before 1841. — Le carrosse 
de M . Agwtdo , & fragment, 8vo, 1848. — Du 
christianisme et de son origins democratique, 12mo, 
1848, an extract from the Encyclopedic nouvclle. — 
Projet (Tunc constitution d&mocratique et socials, 
Svo, 1848. — La greve de Samarez , a philosophic 
poem, Paris, 1864, unfinished, only three parts 
appeared. A. c. f. 

LESLIE, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1825 U 
1882), was born in the county of Wexford, 
Ireland. The year of his birth is commonly 
said to hare been 1827, and that date appears 


on his monument at Belfast; but according 
to the matriculation book of Trinity College, 
it was 1825. He was the son of an Anglican 
clergyman. After receiving some instruction 
in tho classics from his father, he was sent to 
King William’s College in the Isle of Alan 
In 1842 he entered the university of Dublin. 
It is worthy of notice that John E. Cairnes, 
William E. Hearn, author of Philology and 
The Arycm Household , and Richard il. Walsh, 
afterwards professor of political economy at 
Dublin, and author of a work on Metallic 
Currency , were in the same class with Leslie. 
He obtained a scholarship in Trinity College, 
a distinction then to l>e won only by classical 
knowledge, and graduated as senior moderator 
in logics and ethics in 1847. He was called 
to the bar in 1848 ; but in 1853, ceasing 
to seek practice, became professor of political 
economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, continuing, however, to reside in 
London. He now devoted himself altogether 
to economic and social studies, aud during 
the following years wrote many articles in 
different periodicals on questions of the day. 
He travelled on the Continent in his holidays, 
and studied ]>ersonally the economic condition 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, esjwciallj 
of the rural jvopulation in those countries. 
The writings founded on these observations 
attracted much attention, and excited the 
admiration of J. S. Mill ; a good sjwimen 
of them is supplied by the essay on Auvergne. 
In the course of these tours he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men — 
amongst them, of L. de Lave rone and K. de 
Lavklkyk ; to the memory of the former of 
these he paid a warm tribute in an obituary 
notice in the Fortnightly Review for February 
1881 ; and with the latter he continued in rela- 
tions of cordial intimacy to the close of his life. 

In 1870 he published Land Systems and 
Industrial Economy of Ireland , England , and 
Continental Countries; and two essays of his 
appeared in volumes issued under the auspices 
of the Cobden Club, one on the Jxmd System of 
France, 2nd ed., 1870, a defence of peasant 
proprietorship ; and the other on Financial 
Reform, 2nd ©d., 1871, a criticism of the 
system of indirect taxation. In 1879 he 
collected a numlMsr of his scattered papers under 
the title of Essays in Political and Moral Philo - 
sophy. A second edition of this volume has 
appeared since his death, in which some of the 
essays have been omitted ; and others, written 
after 1879, have been included. Those who 
would either understand the character of his 
mind, or conceive aright his systematic views 
on political economy, must study both these 
volumes. He had now arrived at tho fulness 
of his powers ; he had matured his opinions, 
and extended his experience and knowledge in 
various directions. It was natural to expect 
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from him something designed on a larger scale 
than anything ho had yet produced. Ho was 
known to have been long engaged in preparing 
an economic and legal history of England. But 
the manuscript was, unfortunately, lost in some 
unexplained way during a tour in France, and 
the book was never rewritten. The article on 
the 4 ‘History and Future of Profit” in Fort . 
Review, Nov. 1881, “is believed to have been 
in substance and form an extract from it. " 
The papers he left behind contained many 
notes, references, and isolated passages, intended 
beyond doubt as materials towards this work, 
but nothing was found sufficiently complete or 
coherent to bo given to the world. He had 
suffered for years from a painful malady, recur- 
ring at uncertain intervals, which often made 
intellectual oxortion impossible ; so that, whilst 
some perhaps thought he might have done more, 
those who knew him wondered that he was able 
to do so much. He sank under one of the 
attacks of this disease during a visit to Belfast 
on professorial duty. 

Leslie has treated several special subjects, 
such as Pm oks, Wauf.s, the Distribution of 
thk Precious Metals, and the Irish agrarian 
question, with great ability. But the eminent 
service which secures to him a permanent place 
in the history of social science was that of 
having founded the English historical school of 
political economy. He was the first of our 
fellow-countrymen to lay down and defend the 
philosophical principles on which the His- 
torical Method rests. This he did to some 
extent in earlier writings ; but what may be 
called his decisive manifesto on the subject 
was an essay which appeared in the Dublin 
university periodical, Hcrmathnia (vol. iv. 
1876), followed up by on article entitled 
“Political Economy and Sociology/* in the 
Fortnightly Review for January 1879. 

He has himself mentioned that the first 
influence which inclined him in this historical 
direction was that of Sir Henry Maine, whose 
lectures he had attended as a law student 
Maine had represented existing juristic institu- 
tions as the result of a long evolution, and 
Leslie was thus led to apply the same method 
to the economic phenomena of sooiety. At 
a later period he became acquainted W'ith 
Resellers GtschichU dcr National- Oekonomie in 
Deutitchlaiul , and gave an account of it in the 
Fortnightly Review ; and he also mentions with 
marked commendation Knies’s well-known 
treatise on economic method. He was, however, 
by no means a mere copyist of these works, 
but approached the whole subject from an 
independent point of view of his own, though 
well acquainted with the general line taken 
by Roschkr and other German economists. 
He was also much influenced by the Philosophic 
Positive of Angnste Comte, of whose “pro- 
digious genius’* he speaks in one of his essays, 
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though he did not accept the social polity or 
the religious system of that great thinker. 
But, after allowing for all these influences, 
there remain in the way in which he presents, 
vindicates, illustrates, and applies the method, 
such freshness and originality as show it tc 
have been, in the form in which ho conceived 
it, a genuine product of independent thought. 
Most of what he has left us is fragmentary, 
but it has & value far more than correspond- 
ing to its quantity. His labours, though 
they have largely modified contemporary 
opinion, have not yet by any means produced 
their entire effect, or fully received the recogni- 
tion they deserve ; it may be safely predicted 
that, with the progress of general sociology, 
they will be more and more highly appreciated, 
and he will be seen to have taken a leading 
[•art in a great work of scientific reform. 

[ Kneycl. Brit., 11th id. — Ilandw. der Slaatswis • 
senscho/ten. The present article, like the two 
here cited, is largely founded on personal know- 
ledge.] J. K. i. 

LETROSNE (or LetrOne) Guillaume 
Francois (1728 80), born at. Orleans, died at 
Paris, began life as a writer on legal subjects 
and a pupil of the well- known Pothier. At 
first “natural rights” and the “rights of man” 
entirely absorbed his intellectual activity, but 
in 1764 he was attracted by Quesnay and 
became one of his followers. 

Till 1777 Letrosne did not write more than 
articles for the Journal dt V agriculture, du com- 
merce ; et des finances, and pamphlets. His most im- 
portant economic work is iJe Vordre social , outrage 
suivi d'un trait*. Remcnlaire sur la valeur , V argent, 
la circulation , V Industrie, It r commerce intlrieur et 
wUrieur, 2 vola. 8vo, 1777. The first volume, a 
course of lectures on social order ; the second con- 
tains a treatise with the special title “ De l’inter&t 
social par rapport k la valeur, k la circulation, k 
l’industrie, et au commerce int4rieur et exterieur.” 
This section is reprinted in the collection of Guil- 
laumin (Physiocrats, 1846). This work is praise- 
worthy, — the style is more simple and clear than 
is usual among the physiocrats. Though Letrosne 
}Mwses<«ed the lumen siccum, he never attained the 
reputation of Mkrcibr de la Riviere ; but his 
book, l)e V administration provinciate et de la 
reform* de VimpU, followed by a Dissertation sur 
la flodaliU, 1779, is still frequently quoted. It 
is a ponderous volume, scientific in tone, which, 
from the point of view of the financier, had the 
advantage of appearing four years before the work 
of Nkokkr on the administration of the financial 
affairs of France , and from the point of view of 
the politician, of appearing ten years before the 
celebrated night of 6th August 1789. A. c. t 

Eugene Daire, in the short notice of Letrosne 
in the Collection des Prindpaux Economist**, 
remarks of tome iL of the second section of the 
work mentioned above, De Vinterit social par 
rapport d la valeur, etc,, “that it treats the econ- 
omic questions with which it deals with a depth 
of view which it is impossible not to recognise." 
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The school of the physiocrats had complete con* 
Science iu the continuity of material progress and 
hi its influence on the welfare of individuals. 
“ No one can live without the aid of his fellows ; 
, the labour of others helps us ; the transformations 
of matter, the improvements in transport ; the 
improvements of the land, all inventions past and 
present, whether near or at a distance, all are 
useful to us.” 

The paragraph at the conclusion of Letrosne's 
book expresses these opinions with force and ful- 
ness. “ I have shown in this work what is the 
origin of value and its influence on the revenues 
and the prosperity of a nation. I have marked 
out the functions of money, the source and the 
effect of circulation. I have described the nature of 
the results of industry and commerce, their useful- 
ness in relation to our wants, but their absolute 
sterility in relation to the increase of our wealth. 

44 From these truths 1 have deduced the unity of 
social interests and its conformity with the laws of 
justice. . . . 'Hie philosophers . . . never cease to 
tell us that it is necessary to encourage cultivation. 
We must support industry and look on them as 
two sisters. Without doubt they are two sisters ; 
but one an elder sister who supports the younger, 
and the elder sister has never sought for exclusive 
privilege nor for advantage, nor for bounty against 
her younger sister. Industry has to be supported, 
but "this should not be by injuring either directly 
or indirectly the cultivation of the land which 
supports it It is not through the leaves, it is 
through the roots that the tree grows ; the leaves 
adorn it, and even contribute to its growth, but it 
is the roots which supply the sap which they 
eraplov.” 

LETTER OF ADMINISTRATION. See 
Administration, Letters of. 

LETTER OF ALLOTMENT. A subscriber 
to a new company, or to an issue of shares, 
bonds, or public securities, receives, in reply to 
his application, a letter, properly signed, in 
which is stated the amount, if any, allotted to 
him or her. It is usual, on this letter, to 
specify the amounts payable, and the dates on 
which they respectively fall due. The letter 
also contains a receipt for the amount already 
received from the subscriber. 

When an issue takes place of shares of a 
company which are thought likely to proceed to 
a premium, the allotment of the shares is often 
very greatly sought for. Efforts are made by the 
applicants in many ways to obtain a share in an 
enterprise which may produce a considerable profit 
without any serious labour to the applicant, and 
an undesirable spirit of gambling is thus en- 
couraged. A. x. 

LETTER OF APPLICATION. When an 
issue of shares, bonds, or other securities is 
offered to the public, those who apply do so in 
the terms laid down and on the form provided 
by the Prospectus (q.v.). The form is usually 
a mere request for the allotment of a specified 
quantity of the issue, the subscriber enclosing 
a cheque for the stipulated deposit — usually 6 
per cent or more of the amount applied for — 


without which his application will not l* 
entertained. A. K. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. See Credit, 
Letter of. 

LETTERS PATENT. See Patents, 

LEU (Roumanian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc). 

LEV (Bulgarian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (sec Fkano). 

LEVANT COMPANY. See Turkey Com- 
pany. 

LEVANT DOLLAR. See Dollar, Maru 
Theresa. 

LEVANTINE THALER. See Dollar, 
Maria Theresa. 

LEVI, Leon e (1821 - 88 ), economist and 
statistician, bom at Ancona of Jewish parents, 
in later life Ifecame a Christian and a devotee! 
member of the Presbyterian Church. Trained 
to a commercial career, he went to Liverj>ool in 
1844 , to extend his brother's business as com* 
mission -agent and merchant. He became 
naturalised, and acquiring the English language, 
soon established a connection. After the crisis 
of 1847 , however, the business failed, and he 
obtained employment in a mercantile house in 
Liverpool. In 1849 he advocated, in letters to 
the Liverpool Albion, the establishment of repre 
sentative chambers of commerce, and of im- 
manent tribunals of commerce, constituted of a 
legally- trained judge, with mercantile assessors. 
These letters formed the basis of two pamphlets, 
— Chambers and Tribunals of Commerce , and 
proposed General Chamber of Commerce in Liver - 
pool (1849), and The Slate of the Law of A rbitm * 
ment , and proposed Trilmnal of Commerce ( 1 850 ). 
The Liverpool chamberof commerce was immedi- 
ately established, with Levi os honorary secretary ; 
similar institutions followed at Leeds, Bradford, 
Hull, and other centres of industry, and finally 
in London. As secretary to the Liverj>ool 
chamber, Levi acquired through official channels 
44 exact information about foreign chambers of 
commerce, and the laws applying to commercial 
transactions in their respective countries.” The 
result was a synopsis of the commercial law 
of Christendom which might serve as s step 
towards an international code of com merest. 
He interested the Prince Consort and other 
influential personages, and further expounded 
the scheme in lectures delivered in the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom. In 1852 
he wrote Commercial Law; its Principles 
and Administration ; or, (he Mercantile Law of 
Great Britain compand with the Codes and 
Laws of Commerce of the follounng Mercantile 
Countries (fifty -nine being enumerated), and 
the Institutes qf Justinian, The publication 
became an international event, and gold medals 
and prizes were showered on the compiler* At 
Levis suggestion, a congress waa held in 
November 1852, to discuss practical measures 
for harmonising the laws of the three kingdom* 
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As the result of a royal commission of inquiry, 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Acts of 1856 
were passed, which removed some of the more 
conspicuous discrepancies between English, 
Scotch, and Irish law. The commission like- 
wise examined into the expediency of introducing 
the principle of trading with limited liability 
into the law of partnership, but to Levi's dis- 
ap)H>intment reported agaiust the proposal. In 
1853 Levi gave evidence before a parliamentary 
committee in favour of the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, but nothing of importance in 
this direction was done until thirteen years 
later. In 1856 he read a paper before the 
Law Amendment Society, On Judicial Statistics, 
and drafted a bill on the subject which Brougham 
introduced in the Lords but afterwards with- 
drew. 

Levi was appointed, in 1852, to the newly- 
constituted chair of commercial law at King’s 
College, London. He removed to the metro- 
polis, and was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1859. He long and ably discharged 
the duties of his ill- remunerated professorship. 
A free-trader by conviction, and not content 
with arguing against protection on abstract 
grounds, he collected a large mass of statistics 
of a practical character. His communications 
to the meetings of the British Association, and 
his letters to the Times on commercial and 
financial subject*, gave him a high reputation 
as a statistician. He was a frequent contributor 
to the journals of the Statistical Society, and 
represented the society at foreign congresses. 
In 1861 he received from the university of 
Tubingen the degree of doctor of economical 
and political science. He was honorary secre- 
tary of the metric committee of the British 
Association, and of the international association 
for promoting one uniform system of weights, 
measures, and coins. In 1887 Levi visited 
Italy as a delegate from the Statistical Society 
to the congress of European statisticians held 
at Rome. He also visited his native town of 
Ancona, where he founded, in connection with 
the technical institute, a free scientific library 
and a lectureship on the laws of commerce in 
relation to science and moral international laws. 

The following is a list of the most important of 
Levi's works : — In 1854 he published his Manned 
of the Mercantile Law ff Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In support of hU views ou international 
arbitration he published The Law t if Mature and 
Nations as affected by Divine Law, 1855 ; Peace 
the Handmaid iff Commerce, with Remarks on the 
Eastern Crisis , 1876 ; H ar and Us consequences, 
Economical, Commercial, Financial, ami Moral , 
with Proposals /or the Establishment of a Court 
ff International Reference and Arbitration, 1881 ; 
and International Law , with Materials for a Code 
ff International Law, 1887* He also wrote 
Annals ff British Legislation, being a classified 
end Analysed Summary ff Public Bills, Statutes , 
Accounts, mid lepers, Reports ff Committees and 


ff Commissioners , and of Sessional Papers generally 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, together 
with A ccounts of Commercial Legislation , Tariffs , 
and Facts relating to Foreign Countries , 1856-65. 
The fourteen volumes of this work were afterwards 
expanded into eighteen under the title of Annals 
of British Legislation , being a digest of the 
parliamentary blue-books to 1868. 

To the condition, wages, and savings of the 
working classes Levi paid special attention — see 
reference to this in papers ou Changes in Average 
Wages, etc., by A. L. Bowley, Journal of Statistical 
Society , June 1895. Among the reports and 
pamphlets which Levi wrote on those topics are 
Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes , with 
some Facts illustrative ff their Economic Condition, 
from A uthentic and Official Sources, in a report to 
Mr. Michael T. Bass, M . P. , 1867. Estimate of 
the amount of Taxation falling on the Working 
Classes of the United Kingdom , & report to Mr. 
M. T. Bass, M.P., 1873. Work and Pay , or Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Economy; two courses of 
lectures delivered to working men in King’s 
College, London, with the report of the committee 
of the British Association on coni binations of 
labourers and capitalists, 1877. The Economic 
Condition of Fishermen, 1883, being a paper read 
at a conference at the International Fisheries Ex- 
hibition. — Wages ami Earnings of the Working 
Classes , a Kejort to Sir Arthur Boss, 1885. 

Levis most important work was his History ff 
British Commerce arid of the Economic Progress 
of the British Nation, 1763-3870, published 1872, 
second edition 1880, with graphic tables, and a 
continuation down to 1878. The history embraced 
the researches of a lifetime, and became a standard 
work of acknowledged value. In addition to the 
above, the author published many separate lectures 
on economic or commercial subjects. He likewise 
edited treatises on the metric system of weights 
and measures. 

[Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
11 — Men ff the Time , 12th ed. — Dictionary of 
National Bi&rraphy, vol. xxx. ; and the various 
works of Levi, together with an autobiographical 
fragment, The Story of my Life, privately printed 
in 1888.] o. b. 6. 

LEWIS, Sib George Cornewall (1806- 
1863), was an eminent scholar, author, and 
statesman. 

lu 1830, together with J. S. Mill, he attended 
Austin’s lecture* on jurisprudence at London 
University, aud, as the first fruit of his studies in 
this lin^, there appeared, in 1832, his well-known 
and suggestive Remarks on the Use and Abuse ff 
some Political Terms , an attempt “to illustrate 
the various uses of the principal terms belonging 
to political science," undertaken “with the view 
of avoiding to political speculation the assistance 
to be derived from a technical vocabulary " 

(p. 1). 

Iu 1833 Lewis was appointed assistant-com- 
missioner on the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, 
aud was shortly afterwards directed to make a 
particular inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
Irish resident in the United Kingdom, See his 
report in appendix to First Report ff Irish Poor 
Inquiry Commissioners ( Pari . Papers, 1836| 
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xxiv. 427-642), also his Remark* on the Third 
Report of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners 
(London, 1837). Again in 1834 he was included 
in the commission to inquire into the state of 
church property and church affairs generally iu 
Lrelaud. The facts that came to his knowledge, 
and the conclusions he arrived at on the Irish 
problem, are clearly set forth in his Local Dis- 
turbances in Ireland and the Irish Church Ques- 
tion (London, 1836), iu which, inter alia, he 
advocates the introduction of an efficient work- 
house system (cp. Letters , pp. 47-50, 88-85, 189- 
191). In January 1839 he succeeded his father, 
Sir Thomas Fr&nkland Lewis, as one of the three 
principal poor-law commissioners, and held this 
difficult post till the commission was dissolved 
and reconstituted in 1847 (cp. Letters , pp. 102, 
103, 149-151). 

In 1847 Lewis entered parliament, ami in Lord 
John Russell's tirst administration he held office, 
first as secretary to the board of control (IS 4 7-48), 
then as under-secretary to the home office (1848- 
50), and finally as financial secretary to the 
treasury (1850-52). While at the home office 
he endeavoured, though without success, to carry 
bills — (1) abolishing turnpike trusts and placing 
highways under a mixed couuty board ; (2) amend- 
ing the law of parochial assessment ( Letters , 
pp. 204, 205, 220, 223). Defeated in the general 
election in 1852, here-entered parliament iu 1855, 
and shortly afterwards, on the invitation of Lord 
Palmerston, he reluctantly accepted office as 
chancellor of the exchequer. To him it fell to 
meet the financial drain of the Crimean war ; and 
this, in his war budget of 1855 and his transition 
budget of 1856, be accomplished with a consider- 
able measure of success. Of the total war ex- 
penditure, amounting to about seventy millions 
(see Buxton, Finance and Politics , voL i. p. 
155 n.), more than half was contributed by 
immediate taxation. While he borrowed, he 
at the same time imposed taxes sufficient, if 
maintained, to extinguish within a limited 
period the additional debt ; and that this 
was not effected is to be ascribed mainly to the 
fact that his statesmanlike proposal, in his budget 
of 1857, to maiutain taxation on a modified war 
footing till 1860, was only partially adopted. It 
was on the occasion of introducing the budget of 
1857 that Lewis startled friends and opponents 
by protesting against the principle of simplicity 
in taxation advocated by Adam Smith ( Wealth of 
Nations, McCulloch’s ed., pp. 297-400), and subse- 
quently adopted with striking success as the guid- 
ing principle in the fiscal legislation of Hoskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone. As against this ho com- 
mended the doctrine of Arthur Young, that taxa- 
tion should bear “lightly on an infinite number 
of points, heavily on none " (quoted by Northcote, 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy, p. 309). In 
November 1857, owing to the existence of an 
acute commercial crisis, the Bank Charter Act 
was suspended on Lewis’s recommendation (see 
Bank Note ; Crises). To cover this action he 
obtained the passing of an Indemnity Act in the 
following month, and at the same time a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Bank Aota. 


Lewis was not a great speaker ; he lacked tbs 
oratorical impulse. But ho was at once a quiet, 
unpretentious scholar of great and varied learn- 
ing, and a statesman of high principles and 
reliable judgment ; a plain man who could not be 
ambiguous, and who never mixed, as BaQBUOT 
puts it {Biog. Studies , pp. 208, 209), the diagnosis 
with the prescription, whose character was marked 
by a straightforward simplicity, untiring industry, 
great regard for facts, and a born love of truth. 
His knowledge was as accurate as it was varied ; 
his conversation itself had “the flavour of exact 
thought" (f b. p. 245). His writings, which cover 
a vast variety of subjects, and in most of which 
the influence of Austins method and teaching is 
apparent, have suffered somewhat in popularity 
from their weight of learning. They would prob- 
ably have been more influential had they been 
less exhaustive. Those most interest! ng from the 
economic stand-point are his works on philo- 
sophical and practical politics. 

Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political 
Terms , London, 1832 ; new ed. with notes and 
appendix by Sir R. K. Wilson, Oxford, 1877. — -An 
Essay on the Government of Dependencies, Londou, 
1841 ; new ed. by C, P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891, — 
An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion , London, 1849 ; 2nd ed., London, 1875, 
— A Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics , London, 1852, 2 volt. 
This great “organon for the use of the political 
inquirer " is, as its author anticipated, little 
read (cp. Letters , pp. 208, 219-220). Besides re- 
marks on the relations between politics, ethics, 
and economics, it contains discussions on political 
terms, on the relations between history and 
theory, on the science, art, and practice of 
politics, on political induction, the province of 
experiment, prediction iu politics, political ideals, 
etc., all more or less interesting to the economist 
(cp. Bagehot, Biog. Studies , pp. 238, 239). The 
Financial Statement , 1857, Sjwech of the Chan - 
cellor of the Exchequer in Committee of Supply , 
London, 1857. — Speech on the Introduction of the 
Bill for the better Government of India , London, 
1358. — Speeches on Moving the Army Estimates 
in Committee of Supply in March 1862, London, 
1862. — Letters of Sir Q, C. Ijtwis to various 
Friends , ed. by Bir Gilbert F. Lewis, London, 1870. 

[Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, ed. by R. H. 
Hutton, 1881, pp. 206-46, 330-33. — Economic 
Studies , 1880, pp. 58, 59, 78. — Walpole « History 
of England , 1880*86, vole. iii. iv. v. — Greville, 
Memoirs, ed. 1888, vols. vii. viii. — Sir S. H. 
Northcote, Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
1862, pp. 264-334, 343-347. — Buxton, Finance 
and Politics, 1888, voL i. pp. 153-65. — Diet of 
Nat . Biog., vol. xxxiii., art. “Lewis, Sir G. C." 
The bibliography contains a full list of Lewis’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, some 
on economic questions. — Encydop. Brit . voL 
xiv*] a. B. o. 

LEWIS, Matthew or Mark Hatter part of 
17th century), writer of school-books and of 
pamphlets describing various schemes for bring* 
ing in the millennium by the substitution of 
credit for money (see Murray, Robert). Lewis 
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apparently anticipated Murray by several years 
in the proposal to establish storehouses for 
dead stock on a kind of pawubroking basis, 
upon which stock bills of credit were to be 
issued. Its worth may bo estimated from the 
following example : “Suppose a silk man hath 
one thousand pounds, ho buys silk with it, 
pawns it in the office for £800 ; this ho lays 
out [on credit?] again in silk, and pawns that 
for £700, and so downward. By the help of 
these banks lie lays in four or live thousand 
pounds’ worth of commodities with one thousand 
pounds.” By these methods all the unemployed 
are to be set to work, and “the running cash 
of the nation . . . increased it may be a 
hundredfold, answerable to the credit issued 
out.” The Projwsah . . . how this Tax of 
j £160,000, etc., gives a brief account, of a bank 
established by the “Signiors of Venice not 
many years since," by which a £100 bill of 
credit became worth £120 in specie. Nothing, 
Ijewis contended, would be easier than to start 
such a bank at home, by raising a local land- 
tax ami issuing credit upon it. This idea 
he developed in the following year in his 
La rtf* Model of a Bank , and iri a separate 
summary of the same: “Whoever can create 
such a fund that may give out such bills of 
exchange (or credit current) that shall bo 
always answered with money when demanded, 
he doth in effect create so much money." His 
proposed bills are virtually cheques, drawn not 
on cash but on credit only. The one noticeable 
suggestion in his proposals (Short Model) is that 
by which the “precinct” in which a local 
branch of his bank is established is to make 
good all the acts of this branch in case of local 
bias or defalcation, a principle which bears 
some resemblance to the unlimited hual 
liability basis of the German and Italian 
agricultural banks of the present day. 

He wrote: Proposals to Increase Trade ; and 
to Advance I l is Majesties Revenue, without any 
hazard or charge to any body, ami uith ap- 
parent profit to every Indy, 1677, 12 nit), pp. 16. — 
Proposals to the King and Parliament how this 
Tax of £100,000 per moneth may be raised , by a 
Moncthly Tax for one Tear, without any Charge to 
any particular person , and with great advantage 
to the whole Ration, 1677, 8vo, pp. 7. — Proposals 
to the King and Parliament* or a Large Model of 
a Bank; shewing how a Fund of a Bank may be 
made without much charge, or any Hazard, that 
may give out Bills of Credit to a tost extent, that 
all Kurope will accept qf, rather than Many, etc., 
1678, 8 vo, pp. 42. — A Short Model of a Bank , 
shewing how a Bank may be erected . . . with 
apparent profit to every b<dy, exceed Thieves , Brokers , 
and Oriping Usurers, etc., n. d. 8vo, pp. 6. 

[McCulloch, Lit, Pol. Kcon„ pp. 167-159.— EL 
D. Macleod, Banking, ch. ix.] *. D. 

LEX LOCI CONTRACTUS. The law of 
the plaoe in whioh a contract is made generally 
governs the rules as tc its performance, unless 


& contrary intention apjiears from the facts of 
the case. In many cases, however, the law of 
the place in which the contract is to be 
performed (lex loci solutionis ) must be deemed 
to be applicable, and, if the contract applies to 
real property, the law of the place in which the 
property is situate (lex situs). The formal re- 
quirements are generally determined by the law 
of the place where the contract is made, and the 
conditions as to the contractual capacity of the 
parties depend upon the law of their respective 
domiciles. 

[As to the English opinions on these matters, 
see Westlake, Private International Law ; as to the 
views of continental writers, see Von Bar, Inter - 
natumdUs Priwtrccht , 2 vols., 2nd ed., 1889.] K. 8. 

LEX MERCATORIA (see Law Merchant). 
LEY MARIK, Achillk (1812-1861), a 
French historian and economist. 

Author of a llistoire du JAmousin , 2 vols. (1845) 
and of a llistoire des Pay sans en France (2 vols. 
1856). In this work he almost exclusively deals with 
the legal status of the French peasantry from the 
Homan Conquest to the French Revolution, prin- 
cipally to the 17th century ; their purely economic 
life, activities, etc., are uot investigated. K. ca. 

LIABILITY. Limited. Tradingwith limited 
liability was sanctioned under the well-known 
maxim of Roman law, “ Si quid univer- 
ailati debetur singulis non debetur nec quod 
debet universitas singuli debent” (D. 3, 4, 7, 
§ 1 ). The members of a corporation were not 
liable for the corporation debts. Corporate 
rights, however, were rarely granted in ancient 
Rome for trade purjatses ; Justinian’s Digest 
mentions as principal instances of trading 
partnerships with corporate rights those “ vecti- 
gnlium publiearnm . . . vel aurifodinarum vel 
argentifodinarum “pistorum . . . et navi- 
culariorum” (I). 3, 4, 1 pr.). During the middle 
ages partnerships in which one partner was 
liable for a fixed sum only, known by the 
name of “commends” — whence the modern 
“ oommandite,” — is derived (see Commandite, 
Socifcrfc EN),werea favourite form of association. 
Trading companies with many characteristics 
of modern limited companies appear in Italy 
from the 12th century downward. The most 
powerful of these was the Genoese “ Society 
dclle compere e del banchi di S. Giorgio” existed 
1407 - 1816 (see Banks, Early European*). 
The discoveries of the 16th century gave a fresh 
stimulus to corporate enterprise, and led to 
the formation of new companies with limited 
liability throughout Europe, among which the 
East India Company (g.v.) was the most 
prominent. 

The legislation of the 19th century, which 
culmiuated in the English Companies' Act 1862, 
made it possible to obtain corporate rights by 
mere registration and without the necessity of a 
Royal Charter or special Act. This led to an 
enormous expansion of limited liability enterprise 
in this country (as to the economical effects 
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of this expansion, see Companies, Incrbabe 
of). Tho bulk of this enterprise is no doubt 
carried on by companies in the usual sense of the 
word, bat limited liability has also penetrated into 
private partnerships (see Partnership and App,). 

[Salkowski* Inst . des Ktim, Privair . — Gold- 
schmidt, Universalgesch. des //. ft. — Silberschmidt, 
Die Cvmmenda. — Primker, Die Aktiengeedlscha/t 
in Endemann's Handbuch, vol. 1. — Limiley, Com- 
pany LawS\ B. s. 

LIABILITIES ON SHARES. The liabilities 
on shares in companies vary according to the 
nature of the company and the special circum- 
stances under which the shares are held In 
companies with unlimited liability each share- 
holder is, in case of a winding up, liable to 
contribute without limit ; in companies incor- 
porated by charter the liability is determined 
by the terms of the charter, in many cases each 
shareholder in the event of a winding up is liable 
to contribute a sum equal to the amount of his 
holding in addition to the amounts, if any, 
remaining unpaid on his own shares. In 
companies limited by shares a shareholder who 
has paid up the nominal amount of his hold- 
ing in cash is not liable for any further amount, 
unless the company issues bank-notes, in which 
case the shareholders are liable in the same 
way as if the company were registered as an 
unlimited company (see Companies Act 1879, 

§ 6). This rule is of practical importance in the 
case of companies registered in England, but 
havingbranch establishments in foreign countries. 
If the shares are not fully paid the shareholders 
are liable for the amounts remaining unpaid ; and 
in the case of a winding up former shareholders 
are also liable, unless they have ceased to be share- 
holders for more than a year before the announce- 
ment of the winding up ; but their liability is re- 
stricted to debts incurred during the time of their 
membership, and they cannot be called upon for 
any contribution, unless the amount recoverable 
from the existing shareholders is insufficient to 
meet the debts owing by the company. 

The Companies’ Act of 1879, which was 
passed in order to enable unlimited companies 
to adopt limited liability — the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank and the consequent ruin 
of many of its shareholders having caused much 
misgiving among shareholders in banks gener- 
ally — has introduced the principle of “ reserve 
liability,” viz. a liability which can be enforced 
in the case of a winding up only. Many of 
tho large joint-stock banka had been established 
with unlimited liability, and had thereby been 
enabled to trade with a comparatively small 
capital. The act of 1879 enabled them to 
register as limited companies, and to increase 
their capital, on condition that the increased 
capital was not to be called up, except for the 
purpose of a winding up. This facility has 
been made use of to a very large extent, and 
the credit of the companies in question has, if 
anything, improved, as it has been generally 


thought that many wealthy and careful capital- 
ists who had refused to subject themselves to 
an unlimited risk, do not object to a definite 
though considerable liability and become share- 
holders in the re-eonstructed hanks. Reserve 
liability may also be introduced by any limited 
company in respect of any jxirt of its uucalled 
capital (Companies Act 1879, § 5). Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams in his appendix to 
the report of the Board of Trade Committee, 
on Company Law Reform, recommends that a 
compulsory reserve of this nature should in 
future be attached to uncalled capital generally 
(see Report, c. 7779, p. xxiii.) 

The original allottee and any subsequent 
holder with notice of shares credited as fully 
paid, in consideration of property transferred to a 
company, is liable to pay up the full amount 
unless an agreement relating to the issue of 
such shares was at the time registered at the 
registry of joint-stock companies (Comj»anies 
Act 1 867, § 25). Persons selling projxjrty to com- 
panies in exchange for fully paid up shares are fre- 
quently not aware of this rule, which in this way 
causes some hardship, but is ou the whole useful. 

[Lindley. On Companies, 6th ed. 1902. — 
Buckley, On the Companies Acts, 8th ed. 1902. 
Palmer's Company Imw, 5th ed. 1905.] 

x. a. 

LI. See Cash. 

LIARD. A copper coin worth three Demers 
or the quarter of a Sou. It was finst coined 
under Louis XI. The most probable derivation 
of the word, which is very uncertain, is from the 
name of a family in Dauphin^, where it was first 
used. The Hard continued to be a coin in ordinary 
circulation till the time of Louis Philippe. R. L. 

LIBER HOMO. A man who is personally 
free, as opposed to serrus, a slave, and also, 
though in a far less marked way, to vilianus , 
as is exemplified by the Domesday entry : liber 
homo . . . qui modo efftdue est unus de villanis. 
The laws of Ina draw a wide distinction between 
the free man and the theow, fixing no wergild 
for the slaying of the latter. In Domesday the 
expression liber homo is veiy comprehensive, 
covering even tenants in capite t and in one 
instance a thegn is strangely recorded as liber 
hamo Uinnns. Geographically, however, the 
survey limits the class in a singular way to 
three of the Danish counties, for 9935 out of the 
total of 10,097 liberi homines are concentrated 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, as are also, with 
practically no exception, the 2041 liberi homine $ 
commendati , freemen voluntarily placing them- 
selves under the protection of powerful barons and 
paying for the privilege. The uufree classes in 
the survey, the send, bordarii f cornel s, and 
colarii t and the villani , who represent the 
oeorls in a more or less degraded form and have 
as a body only a qualified sort of freedom, 
amount to 222,486, Various unsatisfactory 
theories have been started to account for tbs 
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practical absence of liberi homines from thirty* 
one of the English counties ; but it is at least 
a curious coincidence that the bulk of them 
appear in the second volume of Domesday, which 
includes only Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
is a digest of the original returns made on a 
slightly different plan from the first volume. 
Vinogradoff (p. 132), remarks that the conquest 
had cast free and unfree peasantry together into 
the one mould of villcnage, while Bishop Stubbs 
adds that the Norman knight practically 
declined to recognise the minute distinctions of 
Anglo-Saxon dependence and it is very probable 
that those who summarised the original returns 
for the first volume of the survey may have in- 
terpreted their instructions in a way adverse to 
claims of freedom. For further facts bearing 
upon this point, see Libehk Tenentks. 

A liber homo in possession of laud was not 
bound to be in a tithing ; his wergild was 
usually 200s. ; his ordeal was by hot iron ; but 
on the other hand he sometimes paid Mkrchet. 
If he held land in villenage his status 
was not affected — indeed there are cases in 
Domesday of knights who so held — but he 
could have no action at law against the lord for 
recovering or defending an unfree holding. Sir 
H. Ellis shows that the vavassors who appear 
in the Suffolk part of the survey were reckoned 
in among the lilteri homines, and the class 
certainly holds the inferior thegns and the 
allodial tenants. It was of course recruited by 
manumissions, intentional and otherwise, for 
the nations of Norman times, as Bishop Stubbs 
remarks, who could obtain admission into a 
merchant-gild in a town, and was unclaimed by 
hts lord for a year and a day, became a freeman. 
The church favoured the liberation of the 
[»eaAantry t and manorial usages caused the 
growth of a class of customary tenants, predeces- 
sors of the copyholders of a later day, who 
crept by degrees into the position of freemen, 
the process being favoured by the tendency to 
commute labour services for fixed rents. Free 
land — land, that is, which provided rent not 
labour — was a continuous influence favouring an 
alteration in the personal status of its holders. 

The gradual rise of the peasantry to the 
absolutely free condition they reached in the 
days of Elizabeth and James I. is ably sketched 
in Hal lam’s Middle Ages, c. viii. pt 3. 

[Ellis, Inirod. to Domesday, i. 64, 56 ; ii. 488. 
— Kelhani, Domesday Book illustrated , 1787. — 
Stubbs, Constit, Hist., i. 417, 428. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England , 1892.— Seebobra, English 
Village Community.'] R. H. 

LIBERE TENENTES. Free tenant* or 
holders of portions of demesne land scattered 
over the open fields of a manor among the acres 
held in villenage. The expression libers tenons 
denotes primarily economic condition, a free 
tenure mainly by fixed money payment as 
opposed to ths tenure of the « villanus, which 


comprised base services — that is week-work, 
tallage often of uncertain amount, the payment 
of Mkhchet and fines on sales of cattle ; but a 
libers ienens was generally also a Liber homo 
(q.v,) t and was thus usually opposed in status 
to the unfree natixms or rusticus , who in his 
economic aspect was termed villanus . Between 
these two classes there were grades of peasantry, 
free socmen , Tnolmcn, and caisuarii , who seem 
to have been more or less free in status. The 
difficulty of classification is further increased 
by the fact that villeins sometimes held free 
land, and by cases in which lihere tcnenles, as 
in the Ely survey of 1277, paid merchet and 
tallage, and attended boon -works with their 
labourers. On the other hand, the Exlenta 
Manerii of 4 Edw. I. in the Statutes of the 
Realm, only recognises lihere or liberi tencnUs, 
custumarii , and cotters . 

There is only a doubtful trace of the term in 
Domesday (Kelham, p. 255, liber t tenuei'unt), 
but there are some liberi lenentes on a manor 
in the fragment of a Domesday of St. Paul’s. 
There were none on this manor at the time of 
the great survey, though there were then twenty- 
four viilan i. I n 1 1 8 1 there were eighteen lihere 
tenenUs, and in 1222 there were thirty- four. 

In the lists of manorial tenants in the more 
complete of the returns called the liUKDRXD 
Rolls, about 1279, the lihere tnienles emerge 
as a large class clearly divided from villani, 
though the same man is sometimes seen to be 
included in the list of tenants in villcnage, and 
in the roll of freeholders. That this did not 
affect bis free status is, however, apparent from 
records os well as from Bracton’s statement that 
the fact of holding a villein tenement does not 
make a free man a villein. 

The directions in the Exlenta Manerii for 
taking the extents of manors are virtually the 
same as those in FUta, which prescribe an in- 
quiry de lihere tment ibus ; bow many of them are 
within and without the manor ; the nature and 
tenure of their lands, w hether by socage, military 
service, fee- farm, etc. ; which hold by charter ; 
what rents they pay ; whether they do suit at 
the lord’s court ; and what accrues to the lord 
at their death. These heads of inquiry render 
evident the legal position of the lihere tenenUs. 

As regaid s economic position, the contrast is 
between the lihere tennis and the villanus , the 
free man on land which chiefly pays rent, and 
the man more or less unfree on land which 
provides labour. 

[Brocton, L p. 192, Rolls ed. — FUta, IL c. 71. 
— Kotuli Hundredorum, Record Commission. — 
Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, l pp. 63-86, 
237 m — Seebohm, English Village Community , 
1884, pp. 33* 54, 86*89.— F. W. Maitland, Select 
Fleas in Manorial Courts , pp. 60-73.— Vino- 
gradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, pp. 202, 
203, 448.] 

LIBERTUS, a freedman, i.e. a person mho 
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has been manumitted from tho legal state of 
slavery. A master who manumitted a slave 
became the patron us of his freed man, and had, 
as such, certain rights in respect of him and his 
property. Freedmen were subject to some legal 
incapacities. 

[Smith, Diet, of Antiquities. ( Jus trium liber - 
or urn et Lex J. P. Poppcea.)] B a. w. 

LICENSES FOR SALE OF GOODS, ETC. 
See Taxation. 

LICENSES, History op. Licenses played a 
large part in the financial system of the English 
monarchy. From the 14th to the 16th centuries 
there was no department of civil life in which a 
dispensation from obligations, whether of cus- 
tomary or statute law, could not be obtained by 
the purchase of a license. Some of these were 
issued upon the theory that the subject matter 
was within the prerogative of the king as king 
(see the statute De Prerogntim Regis, in 
“ Statutes of the Realm,” i. 226). Such were 
those exempting from customs dues, the control 
of the ports being part of the royal functions. 
Others, such as licenses to enfeoff, not un- 
common in early times, were granted bv the 
king as feudal over-lord. The Rolls of Parlia- 
ment exhibit their astonishing variety. As to 
land, licenses were granted for mortmain, for 
cutting wood by the lord of a manor within 
a royal chase, for dealing with reversions of 
land held in chief of the king, for enclosing and 
fortifying towns, for enclosing cemeteries, for 
alienating lands held of the king, for building 
castles, for enclosing parks or woods, for con- 
structing conduits, and for founding chantries or 
religious houses. If a grant were made of a 
market or fair, the right could not be transferred 
by the grantee without the king’s license. In 
this matter the system was adopted by the 
grantees themselves ; no merchant, for example, 
being allowed to trade at the fair at Winchester 
without a license from the bishop. Wardships 
being within the prerogative, marriage of a 
ward of the king without license was an 
offence. A license was requisite to enable lords 
or commons to leave parliament ; to send the pre- 
cious metals out of the kingdom ; to transact 
business by bills of exchange ; to leave the realm ; 
to carry arms in Wales, or cross-bows and guns 
in England. But those licenses which were the 
most profitable, and which occasioned incessant 
disputes, were licenses remitting customs, and 
those permitting export or import contrary to 
the tenor of statutes or of proclamation. 

The principal licenses for export were those 
granted to wool merchants. With the exception 
of north -country wools, the entire export was 
directed by statute to the staple of Calais (see 
Staple). The object of this was to provide, by 
the duties levied at the staple, for the main- 
tenance of the garrison, the mint, the fortifica- 
tions, and the civil administration of Calais and 
its dependencies. But it was frequently worth 


the while of merchants to pay a high price to 
the king on condition of being allowed to export 
staple goods elsewhere than to tho staple ; for 
tho staplers, straining their opportunities as 
monopolists, were accustomed to extort so high 
a price for wools as to leave a large profit to an 
exporting merchant whose goods had only been 
subject to the cost of the license to avoid their 
exactions. To the king the transaction fur- 
nished the advantage of ready money and 
independence of parliamentary control ; while 
the nation in the long run had to supply the 
deficit created in the resources of Calais. These 
licenses were, therefore, repeat wily declared il- 
legal by parliament, but persisted in by successive 
sovereigns. Other licenses of a similar character 
were those for the export of sheep ami hones, 
of corn, cheese, and butter, when these were re- 
strained either by statute or by proclamation. 
A comparison of the licenses granted for the 
import of wine, during the reign of Henry VIII., 
seems to j>oint to the conclusion that the grants 
wen? regulated, not by the price of wine, but by 
the fluctuations in the revenuo. The Domestic 
State Papers confirm this view, for the recipients 
were frequently officials of the royal household 
or tradesmen who had supplied goods to the 
king, and who were by this means satisfied of 
their debt. 

While from the point of view of the modern 
constitutionalist, licenses of exemption from 
statutes were clearly illegal where those statute* 
expressly prohibited them, the contrary was 
held by the subservient judge* of Henry VII. 
The growing independence of the Commons in 
time suppressed the system, but the question 
of the dispensing power and of its limits was 
not finally settled till the revolution of 1686 
(see Taxation). i. s. l. 

LICENSES (Continental war). One of the 
clearest rules of International Law is that war 
puts an end to all commercial intercourse 
between the subjects of the belligerent states. 
Moreover the commerce of neutrals with the 
powers at war is subject to many restraints. 
But it is within the competence of either of 
the hostile governments to remove or suspend 
any of the restrictions imposed uf*m commerce 
by the laws of war ; and when this is done, 
the relaxation takes the form of licenses to trade. 
Such licenses are express or implied. The 
latter, as being of comparatively slight import- 
ance, may be dismissed in a few words. An 
implied license to trade is given when the 
commander of a force in the enemy’s country 
issues a proclamation inviting the inhabitants 
to bring provisions and other commodities into 
his camp for sale. Express licenses are either 
general or special. The former occur when 
permission is granted to whole classes of people 
to trade in particular articles or at particular 
places; the latter are granted to particular 
firms and individuals, and authorise them U 
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carry on a commerce described in the docu- 
ments they receive and limited by the condi- 
tions expressed therein. The best example of 
a general license on a ktrge scale is found in 
the permission granted to British subjects at 
the beginning of the Crimean war, by Order in 
Council of 15th April 1854, to trade with all 
unblockaded Russian ports in articles not 
contraband of war (see Halloek, Inttrnation/d 
Smw % Bakers ed., ii. 156 note). The Emperor 
Napoleon III. gavo similar permission to 
French subjects, and the Russian government 
allowed free ingress to English and French 
goods, the property of English or French 
citizens, if brought in neutral vessels. These 
grants made such inroads on the ordinary rule 
of non -intercourse that no social licenses were 
required during the war ; and so strong have 
commercial interests become during the present 
century, that in all probability similar permis- 
sions will be issued at the beginning of future 
wars between groat trading nations, unless 
indeed private projwrty at sea, not being con- 
traband or destined for a blockaded port, is 
exempt altogether from lielligerent capture, as 
it was in the war of 1866, between Austria ou 
the one side and Prussia and Italy on the 
other. Considerations such as these make an 
examination of the law of njiecial licenses less 
im|KirUuit now than it would have been at 
the hrgiiining of the Ifdh century. And it 
must b<» noted that the pi'sctieally universal 
adoption of the rule that the neutral flag 
covers enemies’ goods, unless they are contra- 
band of war, has o}>erated as a general jwrmia- 
sion to all neutrals to engage in many kinds 
of trade that were forbidden them by the 
older practice of nations. Thus the importance 
of licenses has been still further diminished. 
Nevertheless they played so prominent a part 
in the great continental war with revolutionary 
and material France, that it is necessary to 
describe both the circtimatancce which led to 
their issue in enormous numbers, and the rules 
of law with regard to them which were enforced 
by the prize courts of the period, and are still 
referred to as authoritative in treatises on in- 
ternational law (see Declaration of Paris). 

The prohibitions and restraints by which 
both England and France endeavoured to 
injure one another through interference with 
the commerce of neutrals, culminated in the 
Milan and Berlin Decrees of Najxdeon I., and 
the retaliatory British Orders in Council. 
The net result of these deplorable measures was 
that from the close of the year 1807 each of 
the two powers claimed the right to confiscate 
all ships, with some exceptions in favour of 
neutrals, that traded with the porta of the 
other or its allies. In addition Great Britain 
denounced the penalty of seizure and condem- 
nation against vessels which carried a French 
certificate qf origin^ in testimony that their 


cargoes did not consist of British goods, and 
France declared that she would regard as good 
prize any vessel which touched at any English 
port, paid any tax to the English government, 
or submitted to the search of an English cruiser. 
These maritime measures were backed up on 
land by the Continental System (q. v . ), which 
Napoleon developed out of the theories and 
tentative efforts of the Jacobinical leaders. 
He believed that it was possible to ruin Eng- 
land by excluding her manufactured goods and 
colonial produce from the continent of Europe. 
Wherever the arms nr the diplomacy of France 
prevailed, the porta were closed against British 
commerce, and British goods found within the 
territory were destroyed. An enormous rise 
in the price of such commodities was the 
result,' 'and a vast system of smuggling immedi- 
ately arose. The attempt to put it down by 
espionage and military violence hod no little 
e fleet in rousing the most apathetic populations 
to resist French domination. Bourrienne de- 
scribes in his Memoirs how the possession oi 
a little sugar from an English West* India 
island was held to be a crime of the deepest 
dye, and punished with terrible severity. But 
British colonial produce and British manufac- 
tured goods found their way into the continent 
of Europe in spite of all that French officers 
could do under the strictest rules of military 
occupation. Hamburg became a centre of 
a contraband trade with northern Germany, 
and Bourrienne gives an amusing account of 
some of the devices which were discovered and 
stopped. On on# 1 occasion an extraordinary 
increase in the number of funerals attracted 
attention, and on the hearses being searched 
they were found to be full of English sugar. 
Yet so impossible was it to do without supplies 
which could come only from English sources 
or through English commerce, that Napoleon’s 
generals were sometimes obliged to trade sur- 
reptitiously with England in order to meet the 
needs of the forces under their command. 
Great Britain, too, felt the consequences of 
the dislocation of trade caused by the violence 
of the belligerents, though she did not suffer 
to the same extent as her adversaries. The 
parliamentary debates of the period are full 
of the complaints of harassed interests and 
ruined merchants. On both sides circum- 
stances were too strong for rulers. They 
were ’compelled to mitigate the severity of 
their restrictions by the grant of licenses to 
trade. These were issued in enormous numbers, 
chiefly to their own subjects, but sometimes 
to neutrals. The prize courts of the belligerent 
powers were constantly employed in deciding 
cases connected with them ; and thus an 
elaborate law of licenses grew up. It will 
not be necessary to do more than give its 
main outlines, because in all probability much 
of its detail will never be wanted again. 
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The grant of a license is an act of sovereignty, 
and must therefore emanate from the central 
authority of the state, the law of each country 
deciding what department of its government 
has the right to issue such permissions. The 
only exception to this rule is to be found in 
the right possessed by all military or naval 
commanders, and all governors of oocupied 
places, to give licenses to trade within the 
limits of their own commands. A state may, 
however, accept and ratify licenses given by 
subordinate authorities, in which case they 
acquire, by the fact of recognition, the validity 
they did not possess in their own nature. 
Licenses may be granted to enemies, to neutrals, 
or to subjects. Their effect is to remove all 
personal disabilities due to the war, in so far 
as such removal is necessary for the due con* 
duct of the trade allowed by the license. Thus 
an enemy subject may sue and be sued in the 
courts of the country in respect of all matters 
connected with the transactions for which 
permission has been given, though the rules 
of International Law allow the subjects of one 
belligerent no standing in the courts of the 
other. But it must be noted that the posses- 
sion of a license from one belligerent affords 
no protection against the warlike force of the 
other. Unless he, too, has allowed the trade ] 
in question, he may consider tlio possession of 
a permit from his enemy as in itself ground 
for capture and condemnation. The trade 
most be conducted according to the terms of 
the license reasonably and equitably construed. 

A small excess in the quantity of the goods 
allowed will not vitiate the license, but a 
material change in their quality will cause the 
forfeiture of vessel and cargo. A license cannot 
be transferred unless it is made negotiable by 
express words ; but it may be used by the 
agent of those on whose behalf it was granted, 
provided that he is named in its clauses. The 
employment of two or more small voasels 
instead of one large one will be allowed, but 
the use of an enemy ship instead of a neutral 
ship will be regarded as fatal. A license to 
send goods to a particular port covers the 
return voyage in ballast, and will even protect 
both ship and cargo if it was impossible to 
deliver the goods at the destination named. 
Stress of weather and other unavoidable causes 
will excuse delay in the termination of a voyage, 
but it must always be commenced at the time 
stated in the license. 

(The literature of this subject is very volumin- 
ous. C. Robinson’s Admiralty Reports give many 
of the British cases, and others will be found iu 
the Admiralty Reports of Dodson and Kd wards. 
Hautefeuille discusses licenses in the continental 
wir from an ultra-French point of view, in his 
Itroits et Devoirs des Nations Neutres , Discours 
Pr&iminairt. A vigorous presentation of an 
English view, almost equally biassed, will be found 
in the famous work. War in Disguise, or the 


Frauds of the Neutral Flags. The law of tbs 
matter is summarised in Hallock's International 
Law, ch. xxx. ; Wheaton’s International Lass 
(Dana’s ed.), §§ 408-410, and note 198; Hall's 
International Law , § 196 ; Lawrence’s Inter* 
national Law , § 235. An article by Rose in the 
Historical Review for October 1893, on ** Napoleon 
and English Commerce,” gives a clear and concise 
account of the continental system and its results.] 

T. J. L. 

LIEN (derived from the French word lien 
[Lat ligamen] — tie) is the right to retain goods 
until payment of a debt due by the owner of 
the goods. It differs from a right of pawn 
or pledge inasmuch as it does not give a power 
of sale to the person retaining the goods. By 
the common law every one has a lien on articles 
delivered to him to work on for the amount 
of the value of such work. This is called a 
specific lien. Other liens are created by special 
agreement or usage of trade ; these as a rule are 
general liens, that is to say, they authorise the 
detention of goods in respect of debts not 
specifically incurred in relation to the goods. 
Bankers', brokers’, and innkeepers' liens belong 
to this category. 

[Smith, Mercantile Law, 11th ed. 1905.— Coote, 
On Mortgages , 7th ed. 1904.] X. 0. 

LIFE INSURANCE. See Insurance. 

LIFE TABLES. See Insurance. 

LIGHT GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 
Withdrawal or, from Circulation in the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. 

United Kingdom. — Gold Coin, From 1518, 
when the present gold currency was introduced, 
until 1542, the law of the United Kingdom as to 
withdrawing light gold coin from circulation 
required every j>ersmi receiving a sovereign below 
the least current weight (122*5 grs.) to cut and 
return it to the tenderer, the latter having no 
alternative but to suffer whatever loss the defici- 
ency in the weight involved. This law remained 
practically inoperative. To carry it out would 
have required every person receiving either a 
sovereign or half-sovereign to possess a delicate 
balance with which to test the weight of the coin. 
The Bunk of Eugiand and some Government Offices 
were the only places where the law was not ignored ; 
great care, therefore, was taken by the public to 
prevent light gold coins from falling into the 
hands of the only institutions where it was liable 
to be cut Full-weight pieces were also carefully 
selected for export and for melting for industrial 
purposes. Hence the gold currency became more 
and more exclusively composed of worn pieces. 

On 8th June 1842 a Treasury minute was 
issued directing that a letter should be addressed 
to the Bonk of England, “requesting them to 
give public notice of their readiness to receive 
gold coin not being of the weight at which such 
coin is authorised by law to be current, at the 
rate of j£ 3 *.17 : 10 J per ounce, and to transmit 
the same, When received, to the Mint, for re- 
coinage.” From this date till 14th March 1845 , 
a considerable recoinage of light gold coin was 
undertaken by the Mint, the coin received from 
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the Bank of England being of 2,860,282 ozs. in 
weight, and £11,187,228 in value. 

Daring this recoinage the law that the loss 
arising from the lightness of the coins was charge- 
able to the last holder was strictly enforced. 
Much inconvenience was caused to the public by 
the endeavours of shopkeei>ers and others, who 
had to pay gold coin into their banking accounts 
in the ordinary course of business, to transfer this 
loss from their own to their customers’ shoulders. 
Persons with no accurate means of testing the 
weight of a coin would calculate its value in 
some rough way, and decline to receive the same, 
except at a reduction of 6<L or even Is. from its 
nominal value, though the actual deficiency in 
weight did not perhaps justify a deduction of more 
than half the amount thus estimated. 

From 1845 to 1870 the Bank of England 
received light gold coin from the public at 
£8 : 17 : 6J per ox., the deduction of 4d. from the 
“ Mint price *' being made to cover the expense 
of the assay, of melting the coin into bars, and of 
sending these to the Mint. The mint at that time 
declined to receive gold for coinage except in bars. 

On 1st August 1870 the regulations of the Mint 
were altered so as to permit it to receive light gold 
coins, in parcels of not less than £100, for re- 
coinage. The same tv tight of gold was returned 
Jo the importer, coined at the rate of £3 : 17 : 10£ 
per ounce, free of charge. The bank, being thus 
relieved from the necessity of melting worn coin 
into bars, raised ita price for the coins to 
£3: 17 :9 per ounce, or only l^d. less than the 
Mint price. The Mint repaired the importer of 
light gold coin to give two days’ notice, and to 
wait an indefinite time for the coin to be re-struck 
and returned. On the other hand the Bank of 
England paid for the coin on its receipt, and the 
public, in practice, found it more pro Stable to 
accept at once the Bank’s »* ghtly lower price, 
than to incur the uncertainty connected with 
dealiug directly with the Mint. This System 
remained in force from 1870 to 1889, during 
which time £21,421,697 in light gold coin wa* 
recoined at the Mint, the whole being received 
through the Bank of England. 

In 1899 an Act of Parliament was passed 
directing the withdrawal of all gold coins issued 
More 1887, at the expense of the State (see 
DbmokktisationJ. This was the first time Parlia- 
ment recognised the duty of the State to relieve 
the lost holder of a light gold coin from the cost 
of defraying the loss on its withdrawal. This 
principle was re-affirmed by the Coinage Act, 
1891 (54 k 55 Viet c, 72), which provides that 
all light gold coins except those fraudulently 
dealt with shall be exchanged at full nominal 
value. Section 1 (sub-sect. 8) defines a greater 
deficiency in weight than three grains per piece as 
primd facie evidence of illegal treatment. 

By Slat December 1917, when this act had 
been in operation for about twenty-six years, a 
very considerable improvement bail been effected 
in the gold currency circulating in the United 
Kingdom, which, generally speaking, hail been 
placed in a satisfactory condition. The following 
amounts of light sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
had been withdrawn from circulation s — 


To XI *t December 1817. 

Amount 

withdrawn. 

Lom through 
deficiency of, 
weight. 

Sovereigns— 

Pre-Victorian 

Victorian and later 
Half-sovereigns — 
Pro-Victorian . 

Victorian and later . j 

£2,384,578 

44.466.000 

128,674 

83.090.000 

£43,904 

429,267 

6,841 

664,991 

£80,009,147 

£1,044,493 


Sterling-using Colonies. — Gold Coin. The 
Australian Commonwealth light gold coins are 
received by the Branch Mints on the same condi- 
tions as prevail in this country under the authority 
of an order in Council of 9th March 1908, but 
no special arrangements exist for such renewal in 
other sterling- using Colonies. It is, however, 
open to any colony or individual colonists to export 
light gold coin to this country, for presentation 
at the Bank of England for exchange. 

United Kingdom. — Silver Coin . The silver 
currency of the United Kingdom consists of token- 
coins, on the issue of which a profit accrues to the 
State. On the withdrawal of these coins, therefore, 
a loss is necessarily incurred. In England and 
Wales new silver coin is issued to the public, and 
worn silver coin withdrawn from circulation 
through the medium of the Bank of England. 
The Bank of Scotland and the Bank of Ireland 
perform the same service in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. 

Sterling -using Colonies. — Silver Coin. Worn 
silver coin circulating in colonies is collected by 
the Colonial Governments and shipped to London 
for exchange at its full nominal value. In addi- 
tion to the loss on its recoin age, the Home Govern- 
ment l* 4 an? the expense of the freight of such 
coin from the various colonies to London, as well 
as of all new coiu forwarded to the Colonies. 

Loss on withdrawal of worn Silver Com. The 
total amount of worn silver coin, from both the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, exchanged at 
the Royal Mint at its full nominal value, the 
lots on which has been defrayed by the British 
government, has, from 1861 to 1917 inclusive, 
been as follows : — 



Worn eilver coin. 

Loe* *t coinage 
value. 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-1000 

1901-1910 

1911-1917 

£1,131,900 

2,580,090 

2,668,622 

8,800,962 

4,846,066 

2,920,187 

£156,110 

814,124 

824,866 

887,684 

420,945 

248,661 


It may be added that during the fifty-seven 
years covered by the above returns a total of 
£56,229,152 iu silver coin was issued from the 
Mint, the withdrawals amounting to £17,432,716 
or about 81 per cent. 

The silver coin issued and withdrawn from 
circulation in the colonies from 1872 to 1917 
was as follows Issued, £19,996,792, withdrawn, 
£1,881,448, net issues, £18,967,344. 

Colonies in which sterling currency is not used 
bear the loss which arises from the wear of the 
ooitts in circulation, but at the same time, what* 
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ever profit accrues on the issue of the subsidiary 
pieces forms part of the colonial revenue. 

The imperial bronze coinage was first issued in 
1860, aud steps were initiated with a view to its 
restoration in 3908, since which date a total value 
of £118,f>81 was withdrawn to the end of 1917. 

[See Annual Departs of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint.) F. F,. a. 

LIMIT OF CREDIT. See Credit. 

LIMITATION, Statutes of. “Time is 
a power the influence of which the human 
mind cannot resist ; what has existed for a 
long time seems fixed and unchangeable, for 
the very reason that it has existed so long ; it 
would be a public evil if this belief were allowed 
to result in disappointment" (Windscheid, 
Pandekten , i. § 101). The principle thus stated 
by one of the most eminent modern writers on 
law has been recognised in all countries and at 
all times. The lapse of time in all legal systems 
creates rights and extinguishes rights, or at least 
the power to enforce them. In the earlier Roman 
law usucapiv, the acquisition of property by 
long enjoyment, was distinguished from prae • 
ocriptio, the barring of the remedy for the 
enforcement of a right in consequence of lapse 
of time ; but the two principles gradually be- 
came merged together, though in some systems 
of law they are still distinguished by different 
names {e.g. Ersitzung and Vcrjahrung in Ger- 
man). In England the object of law, as estab- 
lished by the Statutes of Limitations, is not 
so much to create possessory titles — although 
this result in most cases is obtained incidentally 
— as to bar the remedy of persona who, through 
ignoiance or neglect, have failed to exercise 
their rights for a considerable period. The 
length of the f>eriod depends on the subject 
matter of the right The right to recover 
chattels, rights arising under simple contracts, 
and rights to claim damages for wrongful actions, 
are, as a general rule, all barred after the lapse 
of six years, but damages for assault and other 
similar torts cannot be recovered after the lapse 
of four years, and a f>erson slandered by spoken 
words loses his remedy if he allows two years 
to elapse without making use of his remedy. 
Time does not run against infants or lunatics ; 
they may respectively bring their actions within 
six years after attaining full age or recovering 
their sanity ; absence beyond seas on the part 
of the plaintiff is no longer a ground for depriv- 
ing a defendant of his right to rely on the 
statute, but if the defendant is absent from the 
United Kingdom the operation of the statute 
is interrupted. A written acknowledgment of 
a debt or any payment of principal or interest 
from whioli the existence of the debt can be 
clearly inferred is also sufficient to prevent it 
from becoming barred (21 Jac. I. c. 1 6 ; 1 9 k 20 
Viet. c. 67, §§ 9-15 ; 4 k 5 Anne, c. 16). 

Rights arising under sealed contracts are not 
barred before the expiration cf twenty years, 
and with respect to these rights there are rules, 


similar to those mentioned above, as to the 
interruption of the ojier&tion of the statute by 
acknowledgment or by the fact that the creditor 
is au infant or a lunatic (8 & 4 Will. IV. c. 42). 

The right to recover land must bo exercised 
within twelve years from the time that the 
right accrues, unless the person entitled is 
under the disability of infancy or insanity ; 
but even in the event of disability the lapse 
of thirty years is sufficient to tako away the 
right to recover. It should, however, bo pointed 
out that, even irresjiectively of the possibility 
of disability, a person having beeu in jjossession 
of land for a period exceeding twelve yearn is 
not thereby made secure against interruption. 
If, for instance, a person having a life interest 
in land purports to sell the lee simple, the 
purchaser and any subsequent purchaser may 
be ejected within six years from the time at 
which the person entitled after the expiration 
of the life interest becomes entitled in possession. 
Tlius, if the tenant for life is twenty-one at 
the time of his fraudulent sale, aud dies at the 
age of ninety -one, seven tv -five years of undis- 
turbed possession may not suffice to prevent an 
ejectment (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27 ; 87 k 88 
Viet. c. 57). 

The statutes of limitation are not applicable 
to equitable rights, excepting equitable interest* 
in land, but the courts of equity have, except 
in the cases of trust and fraud, adopted rules 
analogous to those of the statutes in question. 
As regards trusts, the former law was that no 
lapse of time prevented beneficiaries from recover- 
ing damages against trustees for breaches of 
trust, — however innocent, e.g. unauthorised 
investments; but since 3 888 trustees, nnleas 
they have been guilty of fraud, or appropriated 
trust property for their own benefit, are entitled 
to plead lapse of timo (Trustee Act, 1888, § 8), 
and directors of companies, who were formerly 
held to come under the same rules as trustees 
in respect of the statutes of limitation, are en- 
titled, as well os trustees proper, to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of this innovation (r$ 
Land Allotment Company [1894] 1 Chancery 
6 1 6). There are special rules as to the limitation 
of proceedings directed against the crown, and 
of penal actions to which it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail. 

Speaking generally, the statutes of limitation 
bar the remedy but do not destroy the right, 
but as regards real property the effect of the 
lapse of time is a divesting of title or a trans- 
ference of title to somebody else (see Dawkins 
v. Lord Penrhyn, 4 Appeal Cases, 51). 

[Darby and Bosanquet, Statutes of Limitatum, 
2nd edition, 1899.] K, a. 

LIM ITED COMP AN IKS. See Joint-Stoo* 
Companies. 

LIMITED LIABILITY ACTS. See Lx A* 
liir.nT, Limited. 

LINGUET, Simon Nicolas Henri ( 1786 * 
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1794), a clover French barrister, historian, and 
journalist, threw himself into the midst of the 
jK)litical and philosophical controversies of his 
time, under the impulse of an innate and 
quarrelsome love of contradiction. Although 
he took good cart* to remain quiet during the 
Reign of Terror, lie ]>erished on the Bcaflbld. 

Linguet assailed the Physiocrats in his Hfponse 
aue doeteurs modern es . . . avec la refutation du 
syst/me des philosopher konomutes (London, 1773). 
In his pamphlet on bread and torn, Du Vain et 
du HI/, liondon, 1774, reprinted in 1789 under 
the title Ihi Commerce des Crains , edition auy- 
men tec dune Lettre sur le m/rite politique et 
physique du pain et du US (On the corn trade, with 
a letter on the physical and political properties of 
bread ami corn) he wages war against the con- 
sumption of bread, which lie calls a slow poison. 
He was also opposed to the cultivation of potatoes, 
which might acquire the fearful qualities of corn. 

His following works may also be mentioned : 

A n tudes pdituptes, civilesft litt/rairesdu X VI IV 
Sikle, London, 1777 1792, xix. vols. — La ltime 
Itoyale avec des reflexions sur la ocmtreLimie, 1704, 
reprinted under the title of L'ImpCt territorial , 
1787. — Trait! des t Cunaux navigables, 1709. — 
HI flexions des »S >ix Carps de la Ville de Varis sur la 
suppression des du rand's, 1770 (Reflections of the 
Six Parisian Corporations on the Abolition of 
Crafts). 

(Cruppi, Cn A n«uit - journalist? om XVIII* 
■Silde, Liny ud, Paris, 1895.] e. ca. 

The attack on Montesquieu made by Liuguet 
in La Th/orie des lois ci riles (1707), provoked a 
reply from the abb^ Mokem.KT in La ThSoric du 
paradox e, which Linguei, always prepared for 
controversy, answered in Iai Thhrrie du libel le, ou 
Tart de colon \ier aver fruit. 

LIPS, Alexander (17/9-1838), was a 
professor of political and economic sciences in 
the university of Marburg, who at the same 
time superintended the management of hi.-. 
estate of Marlufstein, where he founded un 
agricultural school. 

Professor Koschei <ulls him a quern fellow’ 
(an wunderlicher Kauz) and in fact, the 
pro|x>sal brought forward in his Universal 
Peace (der allynneine Frolic), 1814, to abolish 
the hitherto military foundation of nobility, 
and to give it a basis purely according to popu- 
lation, is rather startling ; the titles to be 
conferred were to be in strict proportion to 
the number of jMsoplo sustained by each new 
nobleman. Lips is thus one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the pcqmhitionistic school, which was 
so powerful in Germany in pre- Malthusian days. 

Lips was most active in insisting on the 
necessity of spreading agricultural education, of 
breaking up entails, and of abandoning fallows 
and the three-field Rystem for intensive modes 
of cultivation and the breeding of cat tle. 

But his attention was uot monopolised by 
the improvement of cultivation, and although 
favourable to free trade as a principle, he 
considers protection to be indispensable to 

voi*. n* 


infant industries. In this respect, he is a 
harbinger of List. 

Lips wfu» a copious writer on topics of the day. 
He published, 1813, a Slaatswissenscho ftdehre 
oder JCncyclopddie t ind MeUwd,ologie der Stoats- 
vhssensch/tft, in which the state is presented as 
the rightful interpreter of human reason ; hiu 
main economic work is : Deutschland's Oekonomxe, 
ein Versuch tur Ltisuny der Fraye, wie kann 
Deutschland zu lohnendem Ackerbav , bluhender 
Industrie und icirksnmcm Handel gelanyen t 
(Germany’s economy ; an attempt to solve the 
question how* Germany can secure a remunerative 
agriculture, flourishing manufactures, and an 
effective trade), 1830. 

[Roscher. Ceseh. der A r at. O ek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 992-993.] k. ca. 

LIQUID ASSETS arc cash, and such other 
parts of a banker's assets as can be instantly 
converted into cash. A banker s assets are 
generally divided under the following heads : 

1. Cash. 4. Bills of Ex< hange. 

2. Money at Call. 5. Loans and Ad- 

3. Government Securi- vauees. 

tics. 6. IVcmises. 

Of these the iirst three are usually reckoned ai 

liquid assets, but cash alone is really liquid, 
whilst all the others are so in motv or lew degree. 
It is necessary to observe, too, that their degree* 
of fluidity will depend upon the extent to which 
they might be required to Ik* converted, and 
the conditions under which the operation wouli 
have to be performed. In times of prosperity 
and confidence, securities of a miscellaneous 
chancier can generally be promptly turned into 
cash, but there are other times w’hen consols 
alone are saleable. Another consideration arises 
with regard to “ money at call.” As an asset 
in the balance sheet of a single bank it is only 
second to actual cash, but in the aggregate, as 
appearing in the accounts of all the banks in a 
city, it has quite a different character. It is 
money lent to brokers against bills of exchange 
and other securities, and each broker relies on 
his being able to re]>ay his debt to one bank by 
obtaining an advance from another. Thus the 
reduction of money at call in the accounts of 
one bank means the increase of the same item 
with another. Hence it might be that at a time 
of panic the liquid character of the whole asset 
would disappear, and it would be no more liquid 
than the bills or securities against which it had 
been lent. Ultimately, the fluidity of theseasseta 
depends largely upon the conditions under which 
legal tender notes are issued. Bills of exchange, 
though not usually reckoned as liquid, have 
some advantages of their own in this respect. 
They really represent floating capital, i.e. 
capital shortly replaceable by the results of its 
investment, and are therefore always gradually 
liquidating themselves. R. w. ». 

[G. Rat*, The Country Banker, 1886, and later 
editions. — R. H. Inglia Palgrave, Notes on Bank- 
ing, 1 873. — Bankers Magazine, London, joasttm.] 
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LIQUIDATED DAMAGES, Whew the 
parties to a contract agree that a fixed sum 
will be paid as damages for its breach in case a 
breach occurs. The object of such an arrange- 
ment is to secure the due performance of the 
contract and to avoid the necessity of resort- 
ing to a court in case of breach in order 
to have the amount of damages ascertained. 
The courts of equity disregarded the arrange- 
ment of the parties and introduced a distinction 
between liquidated damages and penalties. 
Where the primary intention of the parties 
was that if the particular act was not done, 
the fixed sum was payable, such sum was re- 
garded as liquidated damages ; but where the 
primary intention was to secure the doing of 
some act and the fixed sum was merely the 
machinery for securing that the act would be 
done, such sum was then regarded as a penalty, 
and the court, instead of ordering such sum to 
be paid, might award a reasonable compensation. 
The courts of common law did not recognise 
the distinction, but the result of the 8 & 9 Will. 
III. c. 2, § 8, was that where the court held 
the sum fixed to be in the nature of & {anally, 
the actual damage suffered only could be 
recovered ; but if it was not a penalty, the 
amount agreed was payable. 

[Mayne on Damages, London, 1894. — Story's 
Equity Jurisprudence, London, 1892. — White and 
Tudor's Leading Cases in Equity, London., 1895, 
for a summary of the principles on which the 
courts proceed in determining whether a fix^d 
sum is a penalty or not.] j. e. c. m. 

LIQUIDATION. The term “ liquidation ” is 
usually applied to the dissolution or winding 
up of a company incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the manner prescribed by such act. 
An unincorporated company can be dissolved 
under the articles prescribed by its deed of 
settlement or by a court where the business 
cannot be carried on as intended, and a com- 
pany incorporated by charter may be dissolved 
in the manner therein provided. But where & 
company is incorporated by act of ]>ar!iament 
it cannot, without the assent of the legislature, 
be dissolved at the will of its members ; and as 
a corj>or&tion is distinct from the persons com- 
posing it, the death or lunacy or bankruptcy 
of a member does not affect the existence of 
the body corporate. Acts of parliament were 
passed from time to time to give courts 
of bankruptcy jurisdiction over incorporated 
trading companies and to enable such courts to 
apply the assets to the payment of debts. 
Jurisdiction was also given to the Court of 
Chancery to compel members of a bankrupt 
company to contribute to the discharge of the 
oomjiany’a debts where the assets were in- 
sufficient to pay the creditors in full. The 
drawbacks of these acts were: (1) that notwith- 
standing the winding up of a company the 
creditors might take proceedings against any 


shareholder for the full amount of his debt ; 
(2) the creditors bad to proceed against the 
company in bankruptcy, and frequently there 
arose a conflict between the courts of equity 
and of bankruptcy ; (8) the shareholders could 
not initiate proceedings to dissolve the com- 
pany ; and (4) the expense of taking pro- 
ceedings was very great. Between 1856 and 
1858 some of these defects were removed, and 
at length in 1862 the Companies Act 1862 (26 
k 26 Viet 289) was passed to consolidate and 
improve the law. Under this act three modes 
wore provided for winding up a company : (1) 
compulsorily, i.e . by the court ; (2) voluntarily, 
i.e, by the shareholders without the interven- 
tion of the court ; and (8) voluntarily but sub 
ject to the supervision of the court 

When a company resolves to go into liquida- 
tion or is ordered to be wound up, a person is 
appointed liquidator whose duty it is to collect 
all the assets, to pay all debts, and to distribute 
any surplus amongst the shareholders — due pro- 
vision being made for the payment of all costa. 
When the affairs of the company are finally 
wound up, the court makes an order dissolving 
the company, and notice of this order is given 
j to the registrar of joint stock companies, who 
makes a minute in his books to the effect that 
the company is dissolved. 

In 1875 an important step was taken by the 
legislature with the object of assimilating the 
law of winding up to the law of Iwinkruptcy. 
The Judicature Act 1875 (38 k 39 Viet, c.77) 
provided that as far as the rights of secured 
and unsecured creditors, and as to the debts and 
liability proveable, and as to the valuation of 
annuities, etc., the same rules should prevail on 
winding up as in bankruptcy. In 1890 a 
further step was taken by the Companies (wind- 
ing up) Act 1890 (58 k 54 Viet, c. 63), which 
was passed for the object of introducing into 
the winding up of companies the same pro- 
cedure as that which prevailed in bankruptcy, 
and of subjecting the administrative acts of 
liquidators to the control of a government 
detriment. It was alleged that under the 
system, which allowed the ]>ctitioning creditor 
to practically nominate the liquidator, the 
assets were wasted in unnecessary costs whilst 
the liquidation was unnecessarily prolonged 
(see Debate in House of Commons, 28 Feb. 
1890). Under the act of 1890, the official 
receiver in bankruptcy is the official liquidator 
of companies ; inquiries are of necessity insti- 
tuted as regards the manner in which the affairs 
of the company have been carried on ; whilst 
the board of trade is charged with the duty of 
seeing that the liquidator faithfully perform* 
bis duties. 

The effects and the advantages of an official 
administration in the case of liquidation of 
companies are discussed in the reports of the 
board of trade under section 29 of the Companies 
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(winding up) Aot 1890, published in 1898 and 
1894, and in the Report, published in 1893, of 
the In ter- Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into limits of the action of the board of 
trade as regards the liquidation of companies. 

J. E. c. M. 

LIQUIDATOR^) Provisional^) Official. 
(a) Previous to 1891 the court at any time after 
the presentation of a petition for winding up 
might appoint a provisional liquidator, though 
it was not usual to do so until the hearing of 
the petition. The object of the appointment 
was to protect the assets of the comj>aiiy ; the 
oitlcr of appointment always staling what 
he was to do. Under the Companies Act of 
1890 the only person who can now act as pro- 
visional liquidator is the otlicial receiver. Upon 
the making of an order to wind up a company 
he becomes cx-ojfido provisional liquidator, but 
may be apjiointed as such if necessary at any 
time after the presentation of a jKjtition. 

(/;) When no other jxjrson is appointed liquid- 
ator in a compulsory winding up, the official 
receiver becomes liquidator; in a voluntary 
winding up the shareholders apj*>int their own 
liquidator. A liquidator acts subject to the 
control of the committee of inspection, of the 
shareholders, and of the board of trade and of 
the court. With the consent of the committee 
he can carry on the business of the company 
and bring or defend ac tions, and compromise all 
claims. But he can without such consent sell 
the projw» ty of the conqwiny, collect assets, and 
distribute dividends. The directions of the 
shareholders override any directions of the com- 
mittee. In matters of administration, the 
liquidator is controlled by the board of trade, 
and as far a- his legal powers are concerned he 
is subject to the control of the courts. 

.r. e. c. M. 

LIQUOR LAW'S. British legislation ior the 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
practically begins with 9 Geo. IV., and has 
been subject to modi fixations and extensions, 
down to the present time. In some respects 
legislation is more advanced in the British 
colonies and in certain portions of the United 
States than it is in the mother-country. In 
Oreat Britain Sunday closing is partial, where- 
as it is very general in the colonies ; while the 
principle of Local Option (?.v.) has obtained 
in many colonies, and even total prohibition in 
certain districts of America. Gieat improve- 
ments were made in the licensing laws by the 
acts of 1872 and 1874, though they contain 
only a part of the statute law with regard to 
licensing. It lias been remarked that a more 
thorough reform of tho laws would have been 
effected by an act nq waling all existing statutes 
and re-enacting their provisions in a codified 
form. As matters stand, it is difficult to grasp 
in full scope and detail the spirit of the 
numerous existing enactments. The Act of 


1872 introduced by Henry Austin Bruce, home 
secretary, afterwards Lord Aberdare, is the 
principal act It does not apply to Scotland, 
however, and only partially to Ireland. Severe 
penalties are imposed by the act on the illicit 
sale of liquor, on drunkenness in any public 
place or highway, uj>on permitting drunkenness 
or gambling, or the harbouring of prostitutes 
on licensed premises, upon harbouring constables 
on such premises during their hours of duty, 
and upon bribing or attempting to bribe them. 
The act further fixed the hours of closing, but 
empowered the local authority to grant exemp- 
tions from them when the convenience of many 
persons engaged in lawful business so required. 
Any licensed person, on a third conviction for 
o lienees against the act, is to forfeit his licence, 
and to be disqualified for five years, and his 
premises for two years, from receiving another ; 
but a conviction more than five years old is not 
to be taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty. In every district a 
register of licences is to be kept showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc., which shall 
be open to inspection by any rate jay er, holder 
of a licence, or owner of licensed j>remises. 
A licensing committee of not hrss than three 
members is aj>poin ted annually by the justices 
in counties and boroughs. In boroughs, how- 
ever, licences must be confirmed by the body of 
justices who would, but for the act, have been 
authorised to grant licences. An annual value 
is fixed by the act for all licensed premises 
according to their situation. Penalties under 
the act are recoverable by summary conviction, 
subject to an appeal to quarter sessions. No 
justice can take part in administering the act 
who lias any beneficial iuterest in the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
act of 1874 modified that of 1872 as regards 
the hours of closing and other points, many of 
the modifications being of a mitigatory char- 
acter. The statutes relating to the drink 
traffic embrace provisions with regard to the 
grant of licences, tho qualifications of premises 
for a licence, the powers of licensing authorities, 
tho transfer and removal of licences, protection 
of owners, the conduct and closing of premises, 
offences against public order, legal proceedings, 
refreshment houses, liabilities of innkeepers, 
brewers’ licences, and various minor details 
touching the traffic. The public revenue is 
hugely fed by the excise duties and licences. 
Pitt first produced a general scheme of excise 
in 1784, and this was embodied in the 
Consolidation Act of 1826, which forms the 
basis of the existing law. Tho malt duty was 
abolished in 1880, but brewers and distillers 
must still take out an excise licence, and pay 
duty on everything manufactured* A licence 
is also necessary to wholesale or retail dealers 
in beer, spirits, or wine. By the Local Govern* 
ment Act of 1888 the duties on retailers* licenoes 
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•re transferred to the county councils. An act 
of 1830 allowed beer licences to be taken out 
without application to the magistrates, but later 
acts brought all beer-houses and refreshment- 
houses under their control. Special sessions 
are held once a year under the General Licensing 
Act of 1828, for the grant and renewal of licences, 
and at more frequent intervals for dealing with 
applications for transfers. The Wine and Beer- 
house Act of 1869 defines the regulations with 
regard to licences for the sale of drink to be 
consumed otr the premises. In Scotland, the 
Horae Drummond Act of 1828 regulates the 
general licensing arrangements, but the Forbes 
MacKenzie Act of 1853 (amended in 1862 and 
1867) provided a new form of magistrates’ 
certificate, which prohibited the sale of liquor 
between 11 r.M. in large towns, or 10 p.m. in 
the country, and 8 A.M., and during the whole 
of Sunday. The Irish licensing laws are similar 
to those of England, but with some modifications 
in favour of the publican. An act of 1874 
introduced six-day licences, and in 1878 an- 
other act enforced total Sunday closing except 
in the five largest towns. The liquor regula- 
tions prevailing in the colonies are very diverse. 
New Zealand and Queensland are the two 
Australasian colonies with full powers of local 
option, but the privilege has been little used, 
limited option prevails in the other colonies 
with the exception of Tasmania. In South 
Africa stringent legislation exists against the 
sale of intoxicants to natives, but there are 
frequent complaints that it is not sufficiently 
enforced. As regards whites, the laws are in- 
efficient. Legislation in the crown colonies on 
the drink traffic is very varied, local option 
being met with as well as Sunday closing and 
the prohibition of the sale of drink to minors. 
The imperial parliament has periodically dis- 
cussed the liquor question as affecting India 
and Ceylon. Canada has a local option law 
known as the Scott Act(l Q 78), under which 
localities can close, by a majority of votes, all 
licensed premises without compensation ; but 
when public opinion changes in any district 
the suppression may be reversed. Shaking 
generally, restrictive laws prevail in some form 
throughout the whole of the Dominion, while 
in the North-West Territories there is total 
prohibition. Throughout the larger portion of 
Canada, the United States, and some of the 
Australasian colonies, two important provisions 
prevail, under one of which the relatives of 
any person who conies to his death through 
intoxicating liquor may sue the seller for 
damages ; while under the other both magis- 
trates and the relatives of intemperate persons 
may notify the sellers of drink not to supply 
it to such persons. This latter power is now 
being adopted in many colonial liquor acts. In 
many states of the American Union prohibitive 
legislation, as the Maine liquor law, obtains, 


and in others the high-licence system is adopted. 
Alike in Great Britain and the colonies public 
sentiment grows in favour of legislation which 
shall strike still further at the growth of the 
liquor traffic (see Goth en nr itc; System). 

Recent acts passed are the Licensing Amend- 
ment (Scotland) Act 1897, the Habitual In- 
ebriates Act, 1898, the Beer Retailers’ and 
Spirit Grocers’ Retail Licences (Ireland) Act 
1 900, and the Licensing Acts of 1902 ami 1 90 1. 
The act of 1902 contains excellent provisions 
in respect to drunkenness, the granting of 
licences, and the better regulation of clubs, 
but fails to embody many recommendations 
contained in the two Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Licensing Laws presented in 
1899, including entire Sunday closing, Local 
Option, and, in particular, a large reduction 
in the number of licensed premises. This last 
point is met by the act of 1904, which intro- 
duces compensation for luvnccs withdrawn for 
reasons other than misconduct or unsuitability 
*»f premises, etc. A large reduction of licences 
has followed. This act also greatly assists the 
movement to abolish the tied- house system. 
A Licensing Bill introduce! in 190H failed 
to pass. Tin* Childrens Bill 1908 excludes 
children under 14 from public-houses. The 
Public- H< >use Trust movement sin**e 1902 has 
endeavoured to get public* house# into public 
bands, to eliminate private profit, to maintain 
public -houses as refreshment and not drinking 
saloons, to provide counter attritions and only 
the mo-,t wholesome articles, and to establish 
canteens on large public work*. In 1909 the 
I.iqirer Licences were increased by £2,600,000. 

[Spotlord, American Almanac, Statistical, Finan • 
Cta/, 1'ntilial, 1879-84. — Chambers, Encycb pcrxha, 
vo!. vi. — Htndl's Annual. — Dewar, //yuor 
Laws for Scotland. —Stone, Justices' Manual. — 
Economic Journal , September 1992.J a. a. a. 

LIRA (Italian coin). The equivalent of the 
French franc (see Franc). 

LIST, FniEMunii (1789-1846), was the eon 
of a respectable tanner at Rcutlmgen. Not 
liking his father’s business, ho l*ccame a clerk 
in the public service. 11c* continued a diligent 
course of self-culture, and already in 1816 had 
risen to the post of ministerial under- secretary. 
The king of Wurtemberg, Inung desirous of 
calming popular effervescence in his State by 
liberal concessions, made Von Mangenheim his 
chief minister. List warmly supjx>rt«d the 
reform movement, and was appointed in 1817 
professor of economics and “Staatspraxis” in the 
university of Tubingen. On the fall of the 
minister, List, having acted as adviser of the 
recently - founded society of trade and manu- 
factures, which aimed at the abolition of interna) 
duties as an impediment to commerce, was 
obliged in 1 81 9 to resign his professorship. He 
was elected a member of the Wiirtemberg 
chamber, and worked earnestly for an extension 



of self-government, for the introduction of jury- 
trial and publicity of proceedings in criminal 
cases, for the sale of the domains, and other 
reforms. He was in consequence expelled from 
the chamber and condemned to a ten months’ 
imprisonment, from which he was released on 
promising to quit the country. He then emi- 
grated to America, where he remained from 1825 
to 1832, was successful as a journalist and as 
& speculator in coal and railways, and acquired 
favour with the Pennsylvanian manufacturers 
by his Outlines of American Political Economy , 
1827, which contained a defence of protective 
duties. After having been employed on a 
mission to Paris, he became in 1832 United 
Stares’ consul, first at Leipzig, and afterwards 
for Baden. On his settlement in Germany he 
devoted himself to the advocacy of a railway 
system for that country, to which, at the time, 
many interests and prejudices wore opposed ; 
and really gave a jwwerful impulse to its con- 
struction. He threw himself somewhat later 
into the agitation fora Zollvkkeik, and contri- 
buted greatly to its success by his ardour and 
eloquence. With this practical movement his 
name must always be closely associated, and 
through it, with the history of Germany. He 
was personally ill -supported by the public, ami 
had to struggle with tUmucial difficulties ; aud, 
bodily disease and sufiermg being added, he sank 
under the burden, and died by his own hand 
30th Novernl*»r 1846. 

Germany owes List a great debt of gratitude 
for the services he rendered in the promotion 
of her material prosperity. When residing in 
America, he said that his own country always 
lay in the background of his plans, and on his 
return he worked in her interest with extra- 
ordinary zeal and assiduity. As an author, he 
is known chiefly by his Das National e .System 
der Politischen Oekonomie , of which the first and 
only published volume, dealing with Inter- 
national Trade, appeared in 1841 (7th ed., 
by Ehebcrg, 1883). In this work he is much 
indebted to A. Muller, a deeper thinker than 
himself, some of whose best thoughts are repro- 
duced in it, though in a less abstract and more 
practical form. Like that writer, he takes up 
a position in some refqwcts strongly antagonistic 
to Adam Smith, who, in his opinion, kept 
private interests too exclusively in view, and, 
when he ceased to be individualistic, became 
oosmo jHjli tan. The national idea is } »redominan t 
in List. Between the individual and humanity 
—he says — stands the nation, a collective and 
continuous existence, possessing a deep-seated 
unity founded on a thousand bonds of feeling 
and interest — with a descent, a language, a 
literature, a history of its own, and laws, institu- 
tions and economic aptitudes peculiar to itself. 
To its permanent well-being, on which depends 
the ultimate highest good of all its members, 
the immediate interests of individuals, which do 


not always further it, should be strictly sub- 
ordinated. The really important object is not 
the present creation of exchange values, but the 
development of the productive powers of the 
nation. The requirements of different nations 
must be met in different ways, depending partly 
on their respective characteristics, but chiefly 
on the degree of development which they have 
attained. All communities — at least those of 
the temperate zones — after emerging from the 
hunter and pastoral systems of life, pass through 
three successive economic stages: (1) that of 
agriculture ; (2) that of agriculture united with 
manufactures ; and (3) that of combined agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. The last 
of these forms of national economy, as it is the 
product of a higher grade of evolution, so also 
is greatly superior to the others in its reflex 
influence on civilisation. It marks the lull 
maturity of a society ; and it is the function of 
government to facilitate by suitable economic 
measures the natural movement of the com- 
munity towards this highest stage. In the 
purely agricultural j>eriod, free trade with richer 
and more cultivated societies is the right policy 
as tending most to the advancement of the 
national culture. And it becomes so again 
when the productive powers of the nation have 
been fully develoj>ed. But in the intermediate 
stage a gradually introduced protective system 
is the proper resource for training and maturing 
the industrial capacities of & |x?oplc, which, in 
it* absence, could not hold their ground in the 
home market against the comjietition of mors 
advanced communities. Thus the protective 
system ought not to be a permanent order of 
things, but temporary and provisional only. 
It is, in fact, a means of industrial education 
carried on at the exj»ense of the nation, and 
ought to cease with the necessity fox it 
According to List, England alone in his time 
had reached tho highest stage, and France was 
approaching it For England free trade was 
the right policy. When Germany under, and 
by means of, protection, should have completed 
her industrial education, and so enabled herself 
to overcome the obstacles to her success in the 
markets of the world presented by the already- 
acquired superiority of other countries, free 
trade ought to become her policy also. And 
the adoption of that system by all nations under 
like conditions would realise the economic ideal 
and mark tho consummation of general well- 
being. This theory, though stated too abso- 
lutely and thus requiring modification, seems 
certainly to contain some element* of truth. 
List, besides criticising effectually we&g points 
in the systems of his predecessors, did muoh 
towards introducing the relative historical spirit 
into economic studies, and emphasising the 
political — and in some degree also the moral — 
considerations which often enter into the solu- 
tion of industrial problems. His writings 
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referring for the most part, directly or indirectly, 
to questions of the day, had a powerful effect 
in Germany by interesting the middle classes 
In economic doctrines and making those doc- 
trines subjects of general discussion. 

Apart from his errors of principle, and the 
materialistic tinge which — though lie would 
have repudiated the charge — undoubtedly 
colours liis ideas, his chief faults are a tendency 
to exaggeration, the product in part of his* 
eager temperament and exuberant rhetoric, 
his habit of unduly depreciating the economists 
whose views he controverted, and looseness and 
want of system in his exposition of scientific 
principles. He had the art, however, of catch- 
ing the popular ear ; and indeed it is im|>ossibh* 
not to be attracted by the freshness, the vigour, 
and the tone of profound con net ion, which 
characterise his writings, as well as by his anient 
patriotism, and his intense belief in the great 
future which awaited his country. The success 
of his prmci|tal book, though aided by th * 
harmony of its doctrines with the contemporary 
circumstances and aspirations of Germany, was 
not exclusively due to this, but was the merited 
reward of its contributions to economic thought. 

List also wrote much in the public journal* of his 
time in favour of the creation of a railway system 
and the establishment of the Zollvekxix, and 
founded, in 1833 and 3S43 respectively, special 
organs for the advocacy of these objects. He also 
contributed a series of articles to the S 'touts- 
Lexicon of Rotteck and Welcker. Amongst hi* 
minor pieces may be mentioned. Das National* 
Transport - system (1838). — Du Ackerverfassung, 
die kwergvrirthschqft und die A usicarulerung, 
1842, in which he advocated the ‘grande-culture,' 
and Die politisch - fikonom ische Natumal-einAeit der 
Deutschen (1846). There is a collected, though 
not complete, edition of List's writings by Hanaser 
(3 vols., 1850), with a biographical memoir of him. 
The National System was translated in America 
by G. A. Matile, preface by S. Colwell (1 £;">€), and 
in England by Sampson Lloyd ( 1 885). New edition, 
Introduction by J. Shield Nicholson (1904). 

[Leser in AUg. Deutsche hiogr. — Eheberg in 
Handw. der Staalsioissenschaften. — Roscber, (Jesch. 
der N. 0., p. 970. — Knutz, Die gesch . Entidcke - 
lung der N. 0., p. 670.] j. K . i. 

LITERARY PROPERTY. See Copyright. 

LITTLE GOES. A species of lottery de- 
clared unlawful by 42 Geo. III. c. 119. 

[Wharton, Law Lexicon, tub voce.] 

LITH, Johann Wilhelm von her (1709- 
1775), belongs to the numerous class of German 
writers and statesmen who, during the 18th 
century, considered most questions of adminis- 
tration and finance from the standpoint of what 
they called populosity , is. the development of 
population. This prepossession, natural in a 
country which had been depopulated by the 
havoc of religious and political wars, was pushed 
by them to an undue exaggeration, shared by 
the German princes anxious to strengthen their 


military power. For instance, these writer* 
mostly advocated the excise system because 
excise duties are jviid without compulsion, and 
do not excite the population to emigrate. 

These ami parallel opinious are maintained by 
Von der Lith in hi* PMisehe Hetrarht ungen txm 
rerachiedenen Arten der Steuem (Political Con- 
siderations on different kind’* of Taxation), 1751, 
and in Ids Neue voflstlindige enricscne Ahluvnd* 
lung von denen Steuern und deren v<rrtheilhaftcr 
Einrichiung in einrm Lands nacA den Urundsdtzen 
eitter usthren, die Verltesstrung der Afacht sines 
Regenten und die GliiekseUgkeit seiner Unterthanen 
xcirktnden Stuatskun&t (A new and complete Ex- 
position of a beneficent System of Taxation on the 
principles of a true .statecraft which furthers the 
power of a ruler and the happiness of his Subject*), 
1766. — R icher, Gesch. der Nat. OeJc. in Deutsch- 
land t p. 425, describe* the latter book, although 
dry and heavy, as showing a solid knowledge Of 
German and foreign financial institution* and 
literature. x. ca. 

LIVERY. The term “livery," meaning at 
first an allowance' (hheratio) in food and cloth- 
ing to the servant.*, of great medieval house- 
holds, soon came t*» be restricted to the gift of 
clothing, and then to the clothing itself, It 
’oecame common in England in the 14tb 
century for the great lords to clothe their 
retainers in a uniform, and to give “livery o! 
company ” also to their friends and dependants, a 
practice which greatly increased the tendencies of 
the tun** towards baronial lawlessness and faction. 
Accordingly it was restricted bv a long series 
of statutes, beginning in the reign of Richard 
II. ; though it was not until the accession of 
Henry VII. that the government was strong 
enough to enforce them. 

[Dr. Stubbs, Const. Hx >/., iii. § 471, was the first 
to lay stress upon the custom of livery as “an 
important element among the disruptive tendencies 
of the later middle age*.*’ The well-known story of 
Henry VII. and the Earl of Oxford is told by 
lord Bacon in hi* Life of that king (see, for 
another seme of the term, Land, Law relating 
to; SsBsnr).] w.j.a. 

LIVERYMEN, The wearing of a uniform 
Livery (g.v.) was not peculiar to baronial 
retinues ; it was common upon festive or 
ceremonial occasions with the members of 
fraternities of various kinds — including ths 
fraternities of crafts. In a petition of 1389, 
the Commons prayed not only that ths liveries 
of lords should lie restricted, hut also that ns 
livery should bo given “under colour of gild or 
fraternity/' and “that no craft should give 
livery to any.” In 1406, however, the statnti 
concerning liveries expressly exempted u gilds 
and fraternities, and also the people of misteritti 
that be founded and ordained to a good intent 
and purjjose.” At this time probably evety 
member of the companies of evafto wore the 
livery from time to time; but before the end 
of the century it had in London beosrae e * 
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mark of a certain superiority of some member* 
over other* — a change due perhaps to the in- 
creasing costliness of the attire, and the un- 
willingness of ordinary freemen to lose the 
time necessary for attending pageants. Among 
the drajxjrs in 1493 there were 114 “of the 
craft in the clothing,** 115 “of the brotherhood 
out of the clothing," and 60 in the bachelors’ 
company. By about the middle of the 
16tli century the “livery** constituted in 
most of the crafts a higher grade to which the 
more substantial freemen were admitted by the 
court of assistants, upon the payment oi 
heavy foes. In the smaller companies it would 
seem that the “livery** at first includ<sd all or 
almost all the employers, in the greater only 
the more substantial ; but during the next 
century the companies began to lose their close 
connection with the industrial occupations 
from which they had arisen. An act of 
common council in 15 Edward IV., ordering 
the heads of the comjwmiea to come to elections 
“ with the honest men of their misteries in 
their best liveries, '* led to the liverymen obtain- 
ing an exclusive right to vote both for the 
chief civic magistrates and, until 1835, for the 
members of jiarliarnent for the city ; the gather- 
ing of the liverymen of the companies for the 
former purjnmo is known a* the M common 
hail." The social position of liverymen during 
the last two hundred years is sufficiently 
indicated by the act of the court of aldermen 
in 1697, “that no person shall be allowed to 
take upon himself the clothing of any of the 
twelve companies unless In havu an estate of 
£1000, of the inferior ooinimuim unices he have 
an estate oi £500. M At present, with about 
10,000 ordinary freemen, there are acme 7300 
liverymen in the several companies , of tluvn. 
about 1500 constitute the courts of assistants 
(me also Companies, City op London), 

[The early history of the ** livery ” will be 
found in Ashley, Fconi-inic History, i. pt. ii. pp. 

1 '25-132. The present position of the livery 
in the various companies may be best studied 
in the Report qf JI.M. Livery Companies’ Com - 
mission ( 1884), which is conveniently summarised 
in the Introduction to Mr. W. Carew Hariitt’s 
Livery Companies (1892), where also will be 
found some indications a* to the peculiar privileges 
and burdens of liverymen.) w. j. a. 

LIVERY COMPANIES. This term for those 
“companies " in London which have grown out 
of the old fellowship* of craft*, and the Livery- 
men (q. v. ) of which had an exclusive right to 
the civic franchise, would seem to have come 
into use in the 18th or early 19th century, 
probably with the ap|marance of “ companies '* 
of another sort from which they needed to be 
distinguished. William Herbert, the librarian 
to the Corporation of London, entitled hi* 
book The History qf ike twelve great Livery 
Companies (1891), end the royal c ommis s i on 


of inquiry appointed in 1880 was designated 
the “ Livery Companies' Commission.'* But 
it does not seem that any clear distinction has 
Imjcii drawn by competent authority between 
“ livery " companies and those other comjkanie* 
— of which several survived until quite recently 
— which had a somewhat similar origin (see 
Companies, City of London). w. j. a, 
LIVERPOOL, Charles Jenkinson, first 
Earl of (1727-1808), was born at Winchester, 
of an old Oxfordshire family. After a dis- 
tinguished career at Oxford, he began to pre- 
I>are for public life. In March 1761 he was 
apj*oiuted by Bute an under secretary of state, 
entered the House of Commons, and filled 
various minor offices until 1772, when he was 
appointed vice- treasurer of Ireland, and a privy 
councillor. Three years later he purchased from 
Fox the valuable patent, place of clerk of the 
pells in Ireland, and became master of the 
mint. In 1778 he was appointed secretary at 
war under Lord North, and was supjKised to 
j tosses* almost unbounded influence over the 
king and flic prime minister. Pitt, whose com* 
m»’:oial and financial policy he warmly admired, 
appointed him a mem Ur of the ix»ard of trade 
in 1788. Jenkinacm had a large share in 
training the commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and America of 1784, and he also 
assisted to establish the South Sea fishery. 
In 1786 ho was created Baron Hawkeabury, 
and was appointed chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster and president of the committee of 
council for the affairs of trade and plantations. 
He was created Earl of Liverpool in 1796. 

Ixyrd Liverpool's speeches in the House of Peers 
j were almost entirely confined to economic and 
j tusaticial questions. In 1797 he defended the 
constitution and conduct of the committee ap- 
pointed to report on the suspension of cash pay- 
ment* ; and the following year spoke in defence 
of the Assessed Taxes Bill, By which an income 
tax of 10 per cent was Imposed on incomes above 
£ 200 . 

I xml Liverpool wrote A iJiscourse on ike Con- 
duct of the Government qf Great Britain, in Beeped 
to Neutral Nations , published 1758, 2nd ed. 
1794 ; (this tract, which is described by kPCulloch, 
Lit* Pel. Rcotu, as being “learned, moderate, and 
able,*' supports the view that “neutrals are not 
to be allowed to cany on a trade during war from 
which they had been excluded during peace,**) and 
A Dissertation on the Establishment qf a National 
and Constitutional Force in England independent 
qf a Standing Amy, 1766. 

In 1785 appeared, in 8 vole., his Collodion qf 
all Treaties qf Peace, Alliance, and Commerce 
between Great Britain and other Powers, from the 
Treaty qf Munster in 1048 to the TmUtcs signed 
at Paris in 1783. 

In 1805 Lord Liverpool addressed his well* 
known letter to the king (George lit), published 
as A Treatise m ike Coke qf the Bealm, 1805, 
reprinted 1846, and in 1880 by theBank of EngUmd, 
which “comprises . . . a greater amount of infer- 
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nation respecting the coins of the kingdom, anil a 
snore comprehensive avid elaborate exposition of 
the principles ou which the coinage .should be con- 
ducted, than is perhaps to be met with in any other 
publication ” (M'Culloch, Lit. /W. Ec»n.). 

This work was originally written, with the co- 
operation of George Chalmers, as a draft report for 
•conference of the privy council in 1798, apj>oiuted 
to enquire into the state of the coins, etc., and it 
had great influence in the adoption of the gold 
standard in 1816. (See second Earl of Liver- 
pool.) 

[Youge'a Lift of the Second Kiri of Liverpool . — 
Stanhope’s Lift qf Pitt . — Annual /f»»/i>,Vr, 1808. 
— And Dictionary of Sational Uv>jr>.tphy, vol. 
xxix.J «». u. s. 

LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jfnkixmok, 
second Earl of (17 70- 182$), educated at Charter- 
house and Christ Church, Oxford, entered parlia- 
ment in 1790. Appointed in 1794 to the 
India board, he became, live years later, master 
of the mint. When his father was raised to 
an earldom he was known as Lord Hawkesbury. 
He was a close student of political economy and 
finance; in 1796 he maintained that the com- 
mercial condition of Great Britain ---notwith- 
standing the pressure of the great war— was 
more prosperous than at any antecedent period, 
and regretted that the system of appropriating 
a million annually to the extinction of the 
national debt hail not l»een adopted at the e!o*e 
of the previous war in 1748, as the burden 
would have since been lifted from the shoulders 
of the nation. Hence it was natural that he 
should regard the sinking fund established by 
Pitt aa “unquestionably the greatest measure 
ever produced by the ingenuity or wisdom of 
man,” and gave his adhesion to the financial 
axiom that the supplies, or a considerable 
portion of them, should be raised within the 
year. 

As foreign secretary he negotiated the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1801. Two years later he was 
raised to the Upper House as Baron Ilaukes- 
bury during his father’s lifetime. In 1808 he 
became Earl of Liverpool on the death of his 
father. In 1810 the bullion committee of the 
House of Commons reported on the depreciation 
m the currency. Lord King and other large 
landowners refused to receive their rents except 
in gold ; and guineas were extensively bought 
at from twenty-three to twenty-seven shillings 
by agents of the government, to remit to the 
Jenmsula. Lord Stanhope introduced a bill 
m the House of Lords to make it illegal for any 
person to give more money for guineas half- 
guineas, etc., than their lawful value. Lord 
Liverpool at first opposed this bill, but subse- 
quently assisted in carrying it through. 

During the same session he supported Mr. 
VansitUrts bill on the sinking fund, which 
repealed the act of 1802, but adhered to Mr 
ntt s original measure of 1 792. Lord Li vernooi 
supported Mr. Vansittart’s celebrated reso- 


lutions, in opjKwifcion to those of Mr. Horner, 
which advocated a return to oaali payments. 
One of Vanaittarts resolutions affirmed that 
bank-notes wore tMjual to gold despite the fact 
that £100 of notes could only purchase 
£56 : 10 : 0 of gold. Party feeling alone can 
account for the support Vansittart reoeived. 

In 1812 Lord Liver|>ool came into pow'er at 
the head of a purely Tory ministry, the first 
ten years of which witnessed much reactionary 
movement on the continent and at home, the 
mismanagement of the national finances, the 
increase in the duty on foreign com, and the 
adoption of coercive measures for dealing with 
discontent in England. All these things wore 
charged to the incapacity of the government. 
Personally, Lord Liverpool was a free trader, 
and regarded the corn law of 1815 merely as 
an experiment. When Huskisson and Canning 
joined the ministry, he began to liberalise the 
tarilf, and desired to retain a portion of the 
property tax, a measure which would have 
greatly favoured the working classes. But 
npjH>sed by Whigs arid Tories alike, it was 
defeated in the Commons. In spite of its 
reactionary policy on certain uatmusl questions, 
and much vacillation of opinion, lx.nl Liver 
jh.»o! a ministry may Ik* regarded as the pioneer 
administration of free trade. 


Besides those already mentioned, the following 
are the principal finamTd events of Lord Liver- 
pool s ministry. In 1816 he earned the measure 
entitled “An Act to provide for a New Silver 
< oin age, and to regulate the currency of the Gold 
and Silver com of this Kealtn ” ; which established 
the gold standard iu this country and marie silver 
token money coined at the rate of sixty-six shillings 
to the owner instead of sixty-two 1 the standard rate, 
ami limited to forty sh.llings as legal tender. The 
effect of this act has beta severely criticised, and 
it was commented on by W. Hi’SKiasox (^r.) i»t 
the time In 1818 he carried a proposal fixing 
the ensuing \ ear as the time for the resumption 
of cash payments. He cordially supported Peel’s 
mil to regulate the employment of children in 
factories. In 1819 reduction in taxation was 
followed by various humuhnu in the direction of 
free trade ; ami in 1820 the premier expounded 
at# liU-rai ideas on the subject of foreign com- 
merce, but showed that our law* with respect to 
agricultural produce alone threw an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of complete freedom of trade. 
Ine sinking fund was a blunder which has never 
been defended ; but Liverpool’# general )<olicy 
with regard to the currency and commercial panics 
during the early years of George IV/# reign has 
been both warmly eulogised and objected to if 
the cause of much financial trouble. 

In 1S2I th- bill for tbit reenmption of cub 
I'jynien:# »ai carried through i*th Houma, and 
n (lri«nilii;g the »ub*titution of gold for *1 note*. 

-O the eitent of or m1ea D)j jj) ooat 

• ITT i m vindicated the meaaurM taken to 
establish an efficient «iukiag fun,!, to the amount 
e millions. He expressed himself as uppnesd 
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Ui principle to legislation which favoured or 
burdened one industry more than another, and 
had approved, on its own merits, a system of un- 
restricted trade ; though he admitted that a 
country which had so long followed an opposite 
policy could not easily abandon it. But in 1820 
he avowed that neither the corn law of 1815, 
nor that of 1822, was applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances of prevalent distress and industrial 
depression. He declared himself individually 
responsible for the ministerial proposal to confer 
on the administration a discretionary power to 
permit a limited importation of corn ; and this 
power was shortly afterwards exercised- In fact 
the premier's opinions were moving so rapidly in 
the direction of an amelioration of the corn laws, 
that he prepared a measure of relaxation which 
was introduced in the new parliament, though 
illness prevented him from personally conducting 
the measure. 

The severe money panic in England at the dose 
of 1825 led to the stoppage of a great number of 
banks, while the whole circulation of the country 
was practically paralysed. Government at once ; 
resolved to issue one- and two-j»<und Bank of ; 
England notes to relieve the country, and an 
extraordinary votings of sovereigns was stored, 
in the session of 1>26 the Saudi Note Bill was j 
passed, which provided for the Mippre^sion of j 
notes under £5. By a further measure the law j 
of 17**8 was repealed, and banks with any number j 
of partners were allowed to be established beyond 
tfUfy-tive miles from L ndon, while the Bank of \ 
England wa# permit:* d to establish branches to 
be carried on by its agents. 

| Memoirs the Public h\ft and Administration 
r ' the Karl of Liverpool, 1 827. —Life of the Second 
f>rrl Of Liverpool, by C. D. Vonge, 3 voia. 

> 868. — Kebbel'a History of Toryism 1S86, — 
bidwtuiri if National Biography, /ol. xxix. — 

A nnuai Ht; .» for, 1828 .) o, U. a. 

LIVING WAG E. This ex preesion is gener- 
ally ronfuml with the cognate “minimum 
wage, 1 * e.g. the lowest rate paid on n HiiGifg- 
«*cale arrangement, which may be defined as 
the claim of labour to a definite low daily or 
weekly wage, without any guarantee of the 
permanent employment which would make it a 
wage sufficient L» live on. It enmu to the front 
during the great coal strike of 1803. But it 
is impossible to limit the claim of a living wage 
to any section of workers,— by whom, indeed, 
it might be attainable given strict combina- 
tion, limitation of numbers, and maintenance of 
price, — aud the expression eoeme likely to take 
root as the claim of labour generally to a pre- 
ference share in the total product of industry. 

riausible as the catchword seems, on examina- 
tion It does little more than suggest questions. 

(s any preference share really possible — say that 
the guarantee of a living raised the sluice-gates 
of population I ftuppoee the claim granted, is the 
# * living’* in quretion mere physical subsistence 
or life at a conventional level! and is it a 
“family wage” or an “individual” one! If 
Great Britain** estimated income, dividod by 


its population, gives some £86 per head, what 
kind of living wage does that income provide 
even on the footing of an equal distribution ! 
Would the national income be maintained and 
increase if it were thus distributed I How far 
may the “ living *' of capital be reduced without 
reducing the national dividend and so reducing 
the living wage t Unless industrial efficiency 
increase proportionally with the living wage, 
how could our free- trade country oomjiete with 
others I All the same, has labour not a better 
claim to a preference in the national dividend 
than any other factor! If equal distribution 
would give so small a sum per head, what kind 
of living does the present distribution afford to 
the masses ! 

The expression gives at least one valuable 
reminder. Gillen (Essays in Finance, second 
series, 1886, p. 463), comparing wages in 1883 
with wages fifty years before, has calculated 
that Use income of the manual labour claases 
per head lias increased on the average much 
more than 100 percent. Taking this with the 
fact that wealth in Great Britain seems to 
increase more than twice as fast as population, 
it is obviously jioasible that the standard of 
living should steadily rise ; and it is right that 
».v«rage industry should claim « wage rising in 
corrosjiondence - always remembering that a 
real rise in wage may u* expressed in low prim, 
aud t hat changes in currency may even divguise 
an increase of wage in lower money figures, 
j But the dislocations seemingly inevitable in 
j any system of competitive industry make 
j any guarantee of a living wage by individual 
| unphyer* impossible, and ihrow doubt on the 
I fusibility of its being guaranteed under any 
imaginable organisation of human society. 

| [Gitfen, The Growth of Capital, 1889. — Smart, 

; Studies in Peon mica, 1895. — Marshall, Elements, 
eh. xii. § 16, cp. C omfort, Standard of.Jw.s. 

LIVRKw Of the many notable features in 
the financial history of France none is more 
remarkable than the complete distinction be- 
tween money of account and the money in 
actual circulation. The distinction was neither 
unique nor original, but in no country was it 
so sharply drawn as in France from the 10th 
to the 18th century. The origin of the money 
of account is traced by all authorities to a 
capitulary of Charles the Great, which ordered 
I that the pound of silver (libra aryenti) should 
be divided into 20 solids and each Solidus 
(q. v, ) into 12 denarii (see Dekaiuus). From 
this time the terms of commercial transactions, 
whether sales or contracts extending over a 
period of time, were expressed in litres, Sous, 
and Deniers. These always retained the 
same proportion to each other, 12 denim to 
the atm, and 20 mm* to the litre. In Frankish 
times all throe terms may have denoted actual 
coins, but under the Capet kings these dis- 
appeared from circulation. In the 11 th century 
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the Mark, containing 4608 grains, took the 
place of the litre or pound as the ordinary 
measure for the weight of bullion. From this 
time the litre ceased to counote any idea of 
weight, as it had already of coin, and thus the 
separation of the money of account was com- 
pleted. In later times the names reapfmr, &g. 
the sou if or and the denier d’or, but the 
existence of these coins was very short-lived, 
and they had no connection whatever with 
ylie sou and the denier as terms of account. 
An infinite variety of coins were issued from 
time to time, such as the agnel or mouton 
d'or and the gros and pet its tournois under 
Saint Louis, the deus (f or and the Uancs 
of the Valois kings, the louis d'or and the louis 
d' argent of the Bourbons, etc. But the value 
of all these coins was expressed in the money of 
account, t.e. in livres, sous, and dcniers . 

The break-up of the Karolingian empire put 
an end to the monetary centralisation which 
Charles the Great had established. In Franeia 
Occidentals , which became France, the great 
vassals claimed and obtained the right of private 
coinage in their own domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that the money of account 
became localised as well as the circulating 
coins. Thus we hear of Hires, sous, and dcniers 
with local designations, e.g. Parisis, Tournois, 
Manceaux, Poitevins, Toulousains, Angevins, 
etc. The Capet kings, originally dukes of 
Paris, naturally adopted the litre parisis of 
their own domain. As time went on the 
power of the crown developed steadily at the 
expense of feudal privileges. Saint Louis 
ordered that the royal money should circulate 
everywhere side by side with that of the lords, 
and forbade the latter to imitate the king’s 
coin. This policy, steadily pursued by his 
successors, resulted in the recognition of a 
single curreucy for the whole of France, and 
the local money, where it survived, was re- 
stricted to small copper ©runs with a very small 
area of circulation. But during the process of 
centralisation, one of the local monies of ac- 
count came to be adopted by the crown. The 
livre tournois had come into general use in 
southern France, and when Languedoc was 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning was retained side by side with that 
of Paris. From this time we have two alterna- 
tive monies of account, the livre sou and denier 
parisis, and the livre sou and denier tournois . 
The former money was always valued a fourth 
higher than the latter. A livre parisis equal 1 ed 
20 sous parisis and 25 sous tournois. Thus 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 litres 
parisis, it would at the same time be equivalent 
to 2| livres tournois . This double system 
lasted till the reign of Louis XIV., who abob 
iahed the livre parisis and retained onlv the 
livre tournois and its divisions, which had long 
been the money of account in ordinary use. 


Although the proportion between the livre, 
tho soti, and the denier remained unaltered from 
the time of Charles the Great to the Revolu- 
tion, their actual intrinsic value was subject to 
constant change, almost invariably in the 
direction of depreciation. It would take too 
long to trace the variations in the value of the 
livre, which have been treated with equal 
learning and acuteness by several French 
writers. A few salient facta must suffice. The 
exact weight of Charles the Great’s libra argenti 
has been disputed, and tire amount of silver it 
contained has been variously estimated as equal 
to 86 francs 97 centimes, or to 78 francs 20 
centimes of modem money. Of course ita 
purchasing power was infinitely greater, but it 
is simpler and safer to measure only intrinsic 
value in silver. Under Louis IX. (1226-1272) 
the livre was equivalent to only about 18 
francs. By tho 18th century it had fallen to 
practically 1 franc, and at times to about 80 
centimes. 

This steady % depreciation of the money of 
account was primarily due to the fact that the 
coinage was in the hands of the king, who con- 
sidered that he had & right to make a profit or 
Seigniorage on the process. It is obvious that 
the distinction between money of account and 
actual money offered to the French kings ex- 
ceptional temptations and opportunities for 
debasement. In other countries, where no 
such distinction existed, the king could only 
debase by re- coining the metals either with less 
weight or with a larger admixture of alloy. 
In France the king could employ this method 
if he chose, but he could also have recourse to 
a simpler exptxiient. When the crown ordered 
the issue of coins, it was necessary not only to 
fix their pr<q»ortion to the mark of gold or of 
silver, but also to settle their value in terms of 
the money of account. This latter value wag 
not always expressed on the face of the coin, 
and therefore it was perfectly easy for a king to 
depreciate the livre by a new edict giving a 
greater nominal value to the same coin. The 
royal methods may be illustrated by two 
actual facts from the history of Philip IV., who 
is pilloried both in contemporary chronicles 
and in history as the fa ux-vumnaycur. When 
he came to the throne he found a silver coin in 
circulation, called the grot tournois , issued by 
his grandfather, Louis IX. Fifty-eight of 
these coins were made from the mark of silver, 
and the value of each was 1 sou, or the twen- 
tieth part of a livre. Among the new coins 
struck by Philip was a petit tournois , of which 
116 were made from the mark, and which 
should therefore have been worth 6 dcniers, at 
just half the gras of Louis IX. Instead of 
this, the edict fixed its value at 1\ dcniers, 
As the new piece could not have circulated side 
by side with the older coinage, a new ordinance 
raised the gros tournois from 1 sou to 18 
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dmiere, without making any change whatever 
in the coin itself. The result of these two 
changes was to reduce the intrinsic value of the 
turn (ourtuns from about 18 modem francs to 
about 14 francs 40 centimes. It is needless to 
insist upon the damage that must have been 
done to trade by such changes as these serve to 
illustrate, and history is full of the indignation 
which they excited. There was one obvious 
remedy for these abuses, viz. to fix bargains by 
weight of silver, so that the debtor should in 
the end pay to the creditor as many marks as 
he had received. This expedient was frequently 
attempted, but was as often prohibited as being 
an attack upon the royal prerogative. 

With the old monarchy fell the monetary 
system which it hail at once misused and up- 
held. The constituent assembly introduced the 
modem arrangement by which the mint is 
simply a business organisation for affixing a 
stamp to the precious metals, and charges 
nothing beyond the expense of the proems, 
except in the case of coins whose legal tender 
is limited. This change was completed by the 
law of the 17th Ocrminal of the year xi. (28th 
March 1803), which fixed the franc at 5 
grammes of silver with a fineness of nine-tenths. 
It is true that the law of 14th July 18(16 
lowered the intrinsic value of the franc and 
limited its legal tender. But by that time 
events had occurred which practically estab- 
lished a gold standard in France, confirmed 
by the law- of 1875, closing the mint to the free 
coinage of silver. The change of standard 
makes no difference to the fact of the diaap- 
(M?arance in France of that <listinction between 
the money of account and the coin in circula- 
tion of which the lure Is the most prominent 
illustration. 

[See Du cangc, Oiossan'um, s.v. “ MoijeU. ,, -~ 
Le Blanc, Truitt his tori que des mmnaios a> 
Frants. — Vuitry, F hides sur It rtpmt financier de 
la France. ~~P. Cliinent, Jacques Ceeur el Charles 

17/.] K. u 

LIVRE DK RAISON, The, was in old French 
(liber rttfumvm) the ledger into which every 
banker and merchant, was obliged to enter his 
receipts and expenditure. But in southern 
France, and especially in Provence, the term 
included family -books (Hires de famillt) in 
which the head of the family used to put down 
genealogical details and miscellaneous notices, 
for instance of political events and famines ; the 
information yielded is often invaluable tor the 
student of economic history. 

[Attention was first called to the Litres de 
liaison by M. Charles de ftibbe, a friend and 
disciple of Le Play, in hi* Famtitt au J6me SiMe 
(1807). Since then many have been published, 
some of them going so far back as the 14 th 
century ; a bibliography on the subject occupies 
52 pages to M. Tamizey de La rroque’s Ltvre de 
Unison de la Famille de Fontainemaris (Agen, 
1890). 8t* also Ch. de Ribbe, Le Play ttaprb 


$a Correspondavce { 1 884), pp. 127 *189, and Lavissc, 
Hist o ire de France (1902), iv. 2ud part., pp. 152 
and 159.] E. ca. 

LIVRET (Fr.), the little book workmen in 
France were formerly required to hold under a 
law of 1st December 1803. It was delivered by 
the mayor of the place of domicile, and served 
to contain the date of entering and leaving the 
service of each employer, and had to be pre* 
sented for the visa of the mayor, or commissary 
of police of the district, on each change of 
employment or residence. Masters were for* 
bidden to make any other entry, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, concerning the conduct 
or qualifications of the workman, but, if the 
man owed money for wage* advanced, the 
debt could be noted on the livrei t and the next 
employer became liable for a sum not exceeding 
thirty francs, which he could recover by a 
deduction of 10 per cent from the workman's 
pay. The livret. served as a passport in the 
interior, and workmen travelling without one 
were liable to be arrested as vagrants. Lirrets 
were abolished by a special law of 2nd July 
1890, but bv the same law masters are com- 
pelled to give, if demanded, a certificate con- 
taining exclusively the date of entry’ and leaving, 
and the kind of work on wh < h the man was 
employed. Lirrrts were at one time imposed 
by decree on domestics of both sexes, but the 
rule was rarely observed. T. L, 

LLOYD’S. The name of the association by 
which Ukdkrwkiting business is mainly car- 
ried on iu Ixmdon. The meeting of merchant* 
who, in 1888. habitually used the coffee-house 
of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, and which 
afterwards migrated to his coffee-house in 
Lombard Street, gradually developed into the 
powerful institution incorporated by the act of 
1.871, with “nil the rights and privileges of a 
corporation sanctioned by parliament Accord- 
ing to this act of incorporation the three main 
object* for which the society exists are — first, 
the carrying out of the business of marine 
insurance ; secondly, the protection of the in- 
terests of the members of the association ; and 
thirdly, the collection, publication, and diffu- 
sion of intelligence and information with respect 
to shipping.’* 

The association is managed hy & committee 
appointed by the members. Of these the “under- 
writing ” members deposit security for the fulfil- 
ment of their engagements. The business is con- 
ducted in a very simple manner through brokers 
who write down the name of the ship, the master, 
the circumstances of the voyage, and the amount to 
be insured, Sach underwriter who agrees to join 
subscribes his name and the sum he takes. 

The immense development of the shipping busi- 
ness of this country to recent years (nee FrikiHT) 
has been followed by a very laige Increase in the 
business of marine insurance, of which a great 
part is carried on at Lloyd’s (see Insurance, 
Mariks). 
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LLOYD’S BONDS. Instruments under seal 
Invented by a j>avliaiiieiitary draftsman, whose 
name was Horace Lloyd, issued by communes 
acknowledging indebtedness for a specified sum, 
and containing a covenant to j»ay that sum 
with interest on a s|>eoifled day. They were at 
one time much used by railway companies for 
the payment of contractors, who thereby 
acquired a security which they could realise, or 
on which they could raise money. They could 
be issued in respect of an existing debt only, 
and not for the purpose of borrowing in excess 
of borrowing powers. As it is now usual for 
railway companies to obtain extensive power 
for the issue of debentures or debenture stock, 
the name of Lloyd’s bonds is no longer seen 
except in legal text-books. 

[Tarraut, Lloyd's Bomls, 1867.] E. S. 

LOAN (Mutuum), Canonist Definition 
or. The arguments by which the canonist 
doctrine of usury were supported, rested, for the 
most part, on a particular conception of “ lend- 
ing,” mutuatio, derived from the Homan law. 
The Itoman lawyers had defined mutuum (as 
distinguished from commodatum) as involving 
a transference from one person to another, of 
the ownership (dominium, as distinguished from 
Usus), in the thing lent. From this definition 
the canonists deduced the conclusions (1) that 
the lender could not justly receive gain (iucrurn) 
from the use of a thing that no longer belonged 
to him, and (2) that the burden of risk was 
transferred, passed to the borrower with the 
ownership, the lender being also, as a ru!e, 
secured against risk by holding a pledge or in 
some other way. Hence, e converse , when 
risk was shared (as in various forms of partner 
ship, Soctetas), it was concluded that owner- 
ship had not passed ; that there was therefore 
no mutuum ; and that accordingly the prohibi- 
tion of usury did not apply. (See Mutuum.) i 

[Tlie very name was derived, according to the ] 
Roman lawyers, from the change of ownership, j 
The explanation, “mutuum appellatum est, quia i 
quod ita tibi a me datura est, ex meo tuura tit,” is 
given in almost identical terms in Gaius iii. 90, 
Paulus in Dig., xii. 2, 2, and in Justinian hist it. 
xiv. Ignorance of the juristic distinctions of the 
middle ages frequently blunts the edge of modern j 
criticism of the usury doctrine. They are given 
in a conveniently brief form in Miles Mouse, 


extraordinary expenses by borrowing on the 
security of future revenue. For a long time 
loans were chiefly raised from foreigners, such 
as the dews ; and after their expulsion in 1290, 
from firms of Italian bankers. The growth of 
wealth in the 15th century rendered it {jossihle 
to raise large sums from native lenders, and 
the simultaneous revival of the royal j>ower 
rendered it almost imj*>asiblo to refuse the 
demands of the commissioners acting under 
authority of a privy seal. Under Edward IY\ 
and the Tudors the exaction of compulsory 
loans from wealthy subjects tiecame a frequent 
and almost regular expedient of the crown. 
Elizabeth, we are told, was extremely careful 
to repay these sums by a stipulated time, but 
her predecessors were by no means so punc- 
tilious. Twice in the reign of Henry VUl., 
in 1529 and 1544, parliament practically 
converted these loans into Bp.nevoi.emtkh (<y.r.) 
by formally releasing the king from the obliga- 
tion of rejwvment. That these exactions met 
with so little resistance was due | tartly to the 
formidable powers of the Star Chamber, and 
j>artly to the general insularity of the govern- 
ment. The mass of the fieoplo saw tm ruaaou 
to resent burdens which fell almost exclusively 
upon the wealthy. Things had mtnpletely 
changed wh.cn Ch&rbis l. and Buckingham 
endeavoured to raise the famous loan of 1627 
for an unpopular war with France. No su* h 
general exaction had ever been attempted by 
the Tudors. The sum to be paid was five 
St r BSli>TKS (y.v.), ami every man rat*d in the 
subsidy books was to contribute in propor- 
tion to his rating. If any one refused, he 
waa to be bound over to answer for contempt 
Ixdbre the privy council. Considering the 
extreme doubtfulness of repayment, the de- 
mand was practically an attempt to levy a 
general subsidy without the authority of parlia- 
ment The terror inspired by the Star 
Chamber induced most {people to pay rather 
than risk the penalties for refusal. But many 
prominent men, including Hamjden, Eliot, and 
Wentworth, declined to comply with an illegal 
demand, and to contribute to an enterprise of 
which they disapproved. Seventy-six of the 
recusants were committed to prison on a sj*edal 
warrant of the king. But the failure of 


Arraignment of Usury, 3595: “Lending maketh 
a translation of the properlie ; letting doth ondy 
make an alienation of the use. . . . Jjending is 
the translation of the dominion of a thing for no 
price ; selling is the alienating of a thing for a set 
price to be paid. ... In lending I looke for 
mine owne again* ; in exchanging I looke for 
some other thing in lue of mine owne,” etc. Sec 
also Ashley, Economic History , vol. L pt L p. 152; 
pt ii. pp. 419, 454 ; Bbhm-Bawerk, Cajntal and 
Interest, p. 22 ; F. X. Funk, Zins und Hue her, 
pp. 170 seq.] w. j. a. 

LOANS, Fokced. From a very early date ! 
English kings found it necessary to meet i 


Buckingham’s expedition led to increased re- 
sistance and forced Charles to summon hit 
S third parliament in 1628. This assembly drew 
up the Petition of Right, which demanded 
“ that uo man hereafter Iks compelled to make 
j or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
| such like charge, without common consent by 
i act of parliament/' From this time the 
illegality of forced loans has been unquestioned. 

[Hallara, Constitutional History of England.— 
Gardiner, History of England, vol. v.] K. U 
LOANS, LOCAL. See Local Qoveejt 

MINT. 
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LOANS, PUBLIC. 

Method of Raffling, p. 621 ; Internal Loan*, p. 621 ; 

External Loans, p. 621 ; Conversion Loans, p. 621 ; 

Forms of LociuiittuU of Ownership, p. 622; umler- 

writing, p, 622 ; Issue of Loans, p. 622. 

Method of Raising. Government loans arc 
either intornal or external. The social char- 
acteristic of an internal loan is that it is payable, 
interest and principal, within the country issu- 
ing it. A foreign holder of such & loan stands 
on the same legal footing os a citizen ; but 
occasionally, and not as a matter of right,, 
special arrangements have been made by foreign 
governments for the payment of coupons abroad, 
for the convenience of foreign holders, through 
an agent. Such an arrangement might, of course, 
cease at any moment 

An f\rtenml loan is raised in part, or entirely, 
abroad, and its principal and interest are 
payable abroad as well as at home. Moat 
countries have issued loans of both kinds. The 
means by which loans of either class are issued 
are : 

A. Public issue: 

(1) By tenders at (or above) a mini- 

mum price per cent. 

(2) By tenders at a tiled price per 

cent. 

B, By direct sale t*» a banking or financial 

house, which house sells again to the 
public when and how it pleases. In 
this cam the first purchaser is said to 
take the loan “firm/’ and when retail- 
ing the loan to the public he may, of 
course, invite tenders either at a mini- 
mum or at a fixed price. 

The selection of the inode of issuing the loan 
<ic}tend& on circumstance*. Countries whose 
financial position is good go direct to the public, 
merely paying a bank, or a financial house, a 
commit ion for the use of their premises and 
staff, if they do not issue through a bank of 
their own. French loans are issued through 
tin Bank of Frame, but when France was 
financially paralyaed by the events of 1870-71 
she raised a large loan through a great Anglo- 
American house. The British government 
makes issues through the Bank of England, the 
United States through its Treasury ; countries 
of less than the highest credit issue their loaus 
through finance houses, with whom the loans 
are said to be “domiciled." 

If the loan is issued at a minimum price, 
the competition for it among investors takes 
the form of the offer of prices above the mint* 
mum; if at a fixed price the contrition takes 
the form of applications in excess of the 
amount really wanted. In the former case 
allotments are made on the principle of giving 
a certain percentage of the amount tendered for 
at a certain price, and giving all tenders above 
that prioe in fall. The price will, of course, 
depend on the extent of the tenders. Some- 
times a w syndicate " applies for more than the 
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whole loan, and only gets a small proportion 
because it has not offered as much as the 
general public, but usually syndicates hit on a 
figure at which they get nearly all they wish 
for. 

If tenders are made at a fixed price, the 
method usually followed in the case of foreign 
loans, the nominal amount of the tenders is 
sometimes enormous, but many of the largest 
applicants would be very sorry to be taken at 
their word. French government loans and the 
issues of the Credit Fonder have been applied 
for thirty or forty times over. The plan of the 
issuers in such cases is to allot to all small 
tenders in full, and the balance of the loan, 
after this is done, is divided jero rata among 
the larger applicants, whose tenders are assumed 
to be, and probably are, more or less specu- 
lative. 

It does not come within the scope of this 
article to discuss the puriwses for which public 
loans are issued, but it is not out of place to 
observe that when a finance house takes a loan 
44 firm,'’ this Deration may mean that it has 
already lent the government money in some 
farm or other, by an advance on treasury bills, 
for instance. When this is the case there is 
often a very considerable difference between the 
price the government obtains tor the loan and 
that at which the finance house sella it to the 
public. In the past some very remarkable 
transactions of this kind have taken place, 
particular* of whnh will be found in the report 
of the House of Commons committee on loans 
to foreign states, 1875. The difference in 
price may be justified, for the money lent in 
the first instance may have tided the borrowing 
state over a jxiriod of difficulty and enabled it 
to improve its credit to such an extent that the 
price asked at a subsequent date is justified. 
In all such cases the character and position of 
the house which issues the loan is the real 
guarantee for its soundness, and intending 
subscribers to a loan cannot be too careful in 
considering the history, twqaHnally the recent 
history, of the house whose name they will have 
to rely on. 

Conversion Loans , — During the “nineties" 
loaus of this class were numerous, owing to the 
amount of capital seeking investment having 
increased much m>re rapidly than the volume 
of securities available for this purpose. All 
tbe great states of the world and many minor 
countries took advantage of this condition of 
things to convert their debts from a higher 
to a lower rate of interest The method 
adopted was usually to announce a new issue 
at the lower rate, to which the holders of the 
older issues had the right to subscribe in bond 
on specified terms. If they did not- wish to do 
this they were paid ofT at par with the money 
subscrilxd to the new loan by the public. 
This is usually the plan pursued. Sometimes 
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such a conversion fails, through nearly all the 
old holders refusing to send in their bonds ami 
the public subscribing nothing, tlu* government, 
having over-estimated its credit. On several 
occasions the credit of the government has been 
amply good enough to justify the operation, 
but its right to carry it out has been questioned 
by holders of the older loans, on the ground 
of the wording of the bond, which* it was 
contended, did not permit redemption Indore 
a certain date. The contention of the govern- 
ment, in such cases, usually is that the words 
relating to redemption mean that the loan 
must be redeemed at the date mentioned at 
the latest . The conversion of the Egyptian 

preference loan, in 1SSS, led to a serious 
dispute of this kind, ami in 1894 the con- 
version of the. Turkish tribute loans caused | 
v similar discussion. Xu connection with the 
great war the British government has con- 
verted nearly all 5 he pre-war stocks into 5 per 
cents by successive o|*erath»ns, with the ex- 
ception of consols (2^ per cent), of which 
£277,1 S3. 4S6 were still outstanding on 31 sc 
March 1920. Holdeis of the 3 A per cent war 
loan were allowed the option of converting 
into the ik per cent war loan; £62,745,476 
were outstanding on 31st March 1920. 

Form of Documents of Ownership . — Loans are 
either registered as stock or arc issued in the 
form of bonds to bearer, with a sheet of coujhvh 
attached representing the amounts of iut efts' 
due half yearly (or quarterly). This last L 
the form in which the majority of external 
loans arc issued, as such bonds arc more widely 
marketable than registered stock. They are 
liable to be stolen, however, while certificates 
of registered stock are of no use per ss to any 
one but the rightful owner. 

Underwriting. — This term is used to denote 
an agreement entered into with an issuing house 
by capitalists who bind themselves to Ukc pint 
of a loan to be issued by such house at a certain 
price, in case the public do not subscrita for it. 
The majority of loans of any magnitude are 
thus “ underwritten.” The consideration for 
the service rendered is paid in the form of a 
commission. If the loan is sold to the public, 
the underwriters merely pocket their commis- 
sions, but if not they have to take up their 
quotas. 

Issue of h'uns above or under par. - Th** decision 
as to the price at which a loan shall be issued is 
dictated by various circumstances. In the case 
of governments whose credit is only moderately 
good, the usual practice is to sell the loan at less 
than par, in order to make it more attractive, for 
a cautious investor who has made up his mind to 
choose one of two loans at different rates of interest, 
but yielding the same rate on the capital invested, 
will almost invariably take that which is under 
par. Governments in good credit, on the other 
hand, usually ask at least par for their issues, 


though this rule is not invariable, aa it has, in 
some cases, been considered worth while issuing 
at a discount in order to establish a loan at a low 
rate of interest in the market. The most remark- 
able instance of this was the persistent iasue by 
the British government of 3 per cents (later 2.$ 
per cents) which had frequently been under par. 
In most cases, unless the discount is moderate, 
j the creation of debt which Is only partly repre- 
sented by the actual receipt of cash is of donbttel 
wisdom.* the better plan being to borrow at par 
| at a higher rate of interest for a moderate term 
of years, which enables the country to take 
advantage of any improvement in its credit by 
refunding at a lower rate when the old loan 
matures. The great war has raised the rate of 
interest <m the securities to nearly 0 percent 
even for this country. w. H, 

LOCAL FINANCE is a subject of increasing 
im^HU tame. The aggregate receipts of the local 
authorities of England and Wales for 1908*9, 
excluding receipts Irom loans, amounted to 
£121,932,394. The principal items were : 

:• Public Hates .... £01,273,438 

| Imperial Contribution?* . . . 21,333,782 

Tolls, dues, and duties . . 4,665,030 

Receipts from real and funded propel t) 3,176,440 
Sales of property .... 228,094 

Fines, fees, penalties and licences . 1,301,360 

Revenue from waterworks . 4,909,627 

dr. gasworks . . 7*487,871 

do. tramways and light 

railways , , 8,030,076 

do. electric lighting . 8,491,640 

do. markets, cemctvries, 
sewage works, baths, wash- 
houses, libraries, Hire -brigades, 
lunatic - asylums, hospitals, 
slaughter - houses, harbours, 
piers, docks ; excluding receipts 
entered as rates, tolls, dues, ef<\ 1,753,461 
Repayments in respect of private 

improvement works . . 1,327,379 

The public rates wldch constitute nearly the 
whole of local taxation, are levied upon the 
occupiers of real property ; the sum payable 
by «*rtch occupier being in proportion to the 
J annual value of the lands, premises, etc. occu* 

! pied. The poor law provides for the assessment 
1 and collection of the poor-rate; ami with this 
I rate several others, e.<j the county council, 
i rural district council, and parish council rates, 
f are collected. The general district and other 
rates separately collected, are baaed on the 
poor-law valuation. There is, however, a reduced 
assessment of agricultural land, railways, etc. 
to certain urban charges, and it is suggested 
that the sy-tem should be generally modified 
in another direction by the levy of special 
rates for town improvements upon the persona 
primarily benefited. Financially speaking, the 
areas of the separate local authorities are inde- 
pendent ; but the metropolis occupies an 
anomalous position — it is an aggregation of 
authorities whose financial independence of each 
: other is modified by the presence of a comm or 
i P°°r fund ami an equalisation of rates tend. 
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The poor rate valuation of England and Woles 
in April 1910 was £217,180,184 ; of Loin I on 
alone £45,054,305. The sums rawed as rates in 
1908 9 represent for England and Wales an average 
rate of 6s. l*2d. in the £, or £1 : 14 : 11 per head 
of population. The average for the metropolis is 
6s. 10* Id. or £3 r 7 : 7 per head ; for the provinces, 
f>s. lO’Od. or £1 : 10 : 1 |>er head. The rates show 
an increase iu tuu years of 50 per cent, a rate of 
growth rather more than that of taxation for 
imperial purposes. Iu considering further the 
geographical distribution of the burden, it will l*e 
found that the increase is mainly confined to urban 
districts. In the twenty years 1889-90 to 1908*9, 
the rates in the metropolis have doubled. Omitting 
school aud poor rates, those levied by extra- 
metropolitan authorities have more than doubled. 
Those levied by extra * metropolitan poor law 
authorities increased 52 per cent. In addition to j 
local taxation, £21,355,732 was received during j 
190N-9 from imperial taxation, ami distributed ; 
thus ; 

County and Hisfrict Councils . £17,482.575 
Poor Uw Authorities . . . 2,470,540 

Metropolitan iVIice . , , 1,111 *<74 

hulress Committee* . . . 223, 802 

Other Authorities . . . 66.941 

£21,355,732 

Borne £7,000,000 of the above aro«e from certain j 
imperial taxes permanently granted to local 
authorities, and tbuefore was not a c 'naive of 
animat supply, but belonged U> the category of 
charges on tl.»*. < '«>» -i.iiutkh Fund. The ex- 
|*isuii.lnr(« of the surplus from this sun., after 
meeting certain charges, is within tlu* discretion 
of tin* grautei *». 

The aggregate local expenditure, excluding 
expenditure out of loans, was £ ) 21 t 9i , h74*h The 
principal item* were : 

Relief of the poor, including salaries, 
but ex<du ling pauper lunatics . £12,290,282 
iViper lunatics .... 3,729,765 

Police 6,57>>n; 

Education, including expenditure of 
school board.*, school attendance 
committees, refoi matories, indus- 
trial schools, technical aud inter- 
mediate education . . . 26,812,798 

Highways, bridges, ami ferries 
(including scavenging but not 
lighting; ..... 13,898,680 

Gasworks 7,155,577 

Public lighting .... 2,232,496 

Electricity supply (other than for 
public lighting) . . . 3,347,571 

Tramways 7,289,326 

Waterworks .... 5,360,280 

Sewerage and sewage disposal works 4,690,507 

Markets . . . . . 862,301 

Ometeriea ..... 718.020 

Eire brigades .... 644,083 

Parka* pleasure grounds, etc. , 1,838,058 

Public libraries and museums , 702,579 

Baths, wash -houses, eUv . 747,514 

Housing of the working classes 549,713 

Hospitals (not Poor Law Infirmaries) 1,916,829 


Harbours, piers, docks, and quays . £4,251,868 


Justice— cost of administration . 957,565 

House - Tefuse — removal and de- 
struction of (scavenging other 
than that of streets and roads) . 2,126,879 

Other public works aud purposes . 6,105,980 

lTivate improvement works . . 1,278,916 

Salaries, establishment, legal aud 
parliamentary expenses not 
charged to particular undertakings 3,943,898 

Unap portioned loan charges . . 2,382,455 


The numerous and increasing duties imposed hy 
parliament upon the local, especially the urban 
authorities, involves an expenditure which has in 
the past steadily grown, and which there is reason 
to believe will continue to increase in the future. 
Economics must therefore chiefly lie administrative. 
Some supplementary means there are : for example, 
the making of au annual financial statement or 
budget by the county councils Ls compulsory ; and 
the audit of accounts by the central authorities is 
geivral, the auditor disallowing any item of 
account which is contra. v to law. Municipal 
ooi por at ions and metropolitan parishes, however, 
••led their own auditors, and form an important 
exception. In vrv*-ral instances the Trite in the £ 
which may U* levied is limited. It may also be 
noted that a considerable part of the outlay of 
urban authorities is up tu undertakings oi an 
i»- istrial nature, and Hut the moiw important of 
l hew* usually return & pr.dii. 

*S 'citUavii. - The rce* .j- 4 s of Im'rJ authorities, cx- 
; eluding loans, are tor H»U5>-9 as follows : 


h.d***, including water-rates, £1,9*8,000 . £7,870,000 

' (law. jCl.*w»;,no0, Kite trie L.ghi, £5M,wo . 2, 470, 000 

Hejiayi* cut on accmmt of Private huprovi*- 
: meat'' - xi-cuted by I<oct il Authorities 83,000 

; Tolls, d in-*, few, fines, and rents . . bftf’J.GOO 

j br. per*;:, contributions .... 2,038,000 

I otb-r m-eipt* (including tnnisavs 
j £I,230,f>V) . . : . . 1,981,000 


j £16,110,000 

! 'i lr* Rateable \ alne wan £32.733,450 and the 
; rates (including both owners 1 and occupiers* rates) 
average 4fi. 3d. in the £, or aliout £1 : 8s. per head 
of the population. The expenditure is as follows : 

By Unions and Parishes in Relief to the 


Poor £1,512,000 

Other parochial expenditure . . . 109.000 

School iKxmia 8,736,100 

Town and municipal authorities for police, 

sanitary, and other public works . 9,902,000 

County authorities, police, etc. . . 1,900,000 

Church ami Kccleaiohtieal rates (heritors) 60,000 

Harbour authorities 1,600,000 

Other author Site* 106,000 


£18,885,000 

Out of a total of rates collected amounting to 
£0,636,000, in 1907-8, £2,887,000 fell on owners 
and £3,750,000 ou occupiers. 

fir land , — Local receipts for 1908-9 were: — 


Rates (including water rates) . . . £8,466,000 

Tolls, foe*, stamps, and dues . . . 514,000 

Gas, electric light aud tramway* , 693,000 

Other receipts 683,000 

Imperial contributions .... 1,369,000 


£6,643,009 
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The chief items of expenditure, were : 

Unions and parishes in relief to the poor £1,885,000 
Rural district councils other than above . 1,015,000 

Town and raunici pal author) ties for police, w 

sanitary, and other public works . 2, *1*8,000 

County authorities for police, etc. . . 1,510,1)00 

Harbour authorities 061,<XX> 

Other authorities <52,000 

The rateable value (1909) was £ 1 ft, 64 7, / 73. 
The total rates raided were 4s, 2£d. per £, or 
lhs. 0J«1. per head of the population. 

The varied duties of those encaged in the 
complex task of local government can be best 
traced in the annual reports of the local 
government board. They include the inspection 
of workhouses, traiuiug-ships fv»r poor-law b»vs t 
canal- boats, vaccination, adulteration of food, 
education, control of motor-cars, municipal water- 
works housing of the working classes, care of the 
unemployed, ami incidentally much more. 

[Local taxation returns (Kuglaml and Wales) — 
(Scotland)— (Ireland ') — Reports o* the local govern- 
ment board . — Local Taxation, 1 Oth April 1 Sy:> \ o'* 
of 1 SOB). — Report on Deal Taxation , Scotl.’.nd 
(C. 7 ."75 of 1895). — Wright and Hobhouse. local 
(ir/rre- ament a no Local Taxation, 2nd ed.. IMG. — 
G. II. Blunden, Local Taxation and Finance, 1895. 
For earlier dates: G. J. Guschin, Reports and 
S/eeches * n Local Taxation, 1>72. — K. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, The Local Taxation or Great Rritoin and 
Ireland, 1871. — Dauby P. Fry, The Local Tax *s 
of the Cnited Kingdom, ISP). — Unstable, Public 
Finance , 3rd. ed. 1903.— Fawcett, Manual of 
Political Economy, 1 S S3. — W. H. Smith, Relation 
between Local and Central Taxation , Kcon. Journal 
June 1895.] w. h. s. 

LOCAL GOVERN M ENT. The term “local 
government, " often used somewhat vaguely, is 
best confined to denote the structure and opera- 
tions of those smaller bodies which are needed to 
. supplement the action of the central authority. 
Employed in this sense, it has to be distin- 
guished from federalism, and from the govern- 
ment of Colonies and dependencies. The 
organs comprised under the designation “local 
government ” are completely subordinate to the 
central legislature, but have received & dele- 
gated power for their special functions. Owing 
to the greater size of modern states, this process 
of delegation, scarcely required in the classical 
city state (voXis), has been largely carried out, 
and is likely to increase in importance. In 
many cases local legislative or executive powers 
mark the earlier existence of complete inde- 
pendence, which has disappeared under the 
gradual Centralisation that has been so 
prominent a feature in European history. But 
quite apart from these survivals there has been 
deliberate and conscious creation of local 
institutions in most of the chief modern states, 
and even where older formations have been 
preserved, they are rather adapted to meet new 
ends than simply retained as relics of a p>ast 
condition, as conspicuous examples the English 
legislation of 1888 and 3 894 may be mentioned. 

Amongst the reasons for assigning port of | 


the public functions to local bodies, the primary 
one is the desire to entrust special interests to 
the persous chiefly concerned. It is on this 
ground that most of the work of municipal 
corporations and the similar rural councils has 
I been regulated. The care of roads, the dis- 
posal of sewage, lighting and water supply, 
are obviously matters of greater interest to the 
inhabitants of each town or district than to the 
nation at large. It is but just that the cost of 
particular services should fall on those who 
benefit by them, and that they should have the 
direction and management of such works. 
Another class of duties that may advantage- 
ously be assigned to local governing agencies, is 
that on which rigid and minute supervision is 
likely to be beneficial. Thus, the management 
of the English poor law is probably mure 
effective than it would be if placed directly 
under a centralised authority. Ix>eal admin- 
istrators, from their acquaintance with the 
particular circumstances, can form a sounder 
judgment on matters of detail than the best 
organised central department. 

Again, it is often desirable to secure diversity 
rather than uniformity : the same general 
function has to be discharged in dilieront ways 
according to the varying needs of different 
communities. Special conditions and habits 
have to be taken into account, and met by 
I suitable arrangements. The concession of 
i liberty to the several localities is the natural 
and most effective way for attaining this 
object. Legislation and administrative action 
proceeding from a local source will not fail to 
hear the impress of the conditions and special 
needs of the area for which it was intended. 
Moreover, room is given for the trial of experi- 
ments, ami for discovering by the test of 
experience the merits of several competing 
methods. The best modes of relieving indi- 
gence, or of regulating the drink traffic, are moat 
likely to be discovered by the adoption of 
different plans by local authorities, leading 
ultimately to general imitation of the success- 
ful ones (ep. Jcvons, Methods of Social Reform, 
pp. 266-270). 

In constitutional countries a further reason 
tor the diffusion of local government is the 
jiromotion of the pmblic education of the 
citizens, a work in which “local administrative 
institutions are the chief instrument 0 (J. 8. 
Mill, JUprrucnlalive (tor eminent, ch. xv.). 
Great Britain and the United Stake afford 
examples of the high value of the political 
training obtained by the exorcise of “self- 
government," as opjioaed to the bureaucratic 
system resulting from Centramhatiok (see 
Bureaucracy). 

The extent to which this process of devolu- 
tion can conveniently be carried is limited by 
the need for attending to the general interest* 
of the nation. All matters of national concern 
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belong prima facie to the central power. 
General legislation, the national delences, and 
the more important administrative works are 
of this class. There is, besides, in many cases, 
an advantage in the existence of a uniform 
system, constructed on a singlo pattern, and 
directed from a common centre. The higher 
standard of intelligence and better technical 
skill at the command of the State is an addi- 
tional reason for entrusting tasks that specially 
require these qualities to it, rather than to the 
smaller divisions. 

Though profoundly influenced by historical 
conditions and by the accident* of recent 
IN>1 i lies, the division of tasks between central 
and local government very largely conforms 
to the principles stated above. Between tin 
different seta of local authorities the s&n*< 
guiding rules are also applicable. “As tin 
county is to the nation, so h the tarisli to the 
county.” seems to be tin approximately correct 
proportion. The areas of local government, and 
the subdivisions admissible, are to be de- 
termine] on these ground*. One peculiarity of 
local government deserves social mention, \ix. 
the predoniinanily economic character of its 
Mork. Indeed, it is possible to trace a re,- 
semblance between the private company and 
the Mi'.vicipamtt or Com M t r MC. This feature 
Ivadn to the belief that in the local governing 
body it is desirable to represent, not p«*rs«mc 
merely, but the various economic interests. 
Equal voting poww, without reference to tin 
condition and interests of the voter, is a more 
than questionable anangement. This tiecwno* 
very prominent in Local Finance. One class 
of persons determines expenditure. and there- 
fore neceSfi.’irily the amount of taxation or local 
debt. Another dam has co bear the* buitien, 
perhaps without comfiensaling benefit. 

In the execution of its allotted work the 
local authority may err by excess or d»T.t. 
It may seek to unduly enlarge its functions, 
and trench on the field reserved for the State, 
or infringe the rights of individuals ; so on the 
other hand it may fail to discharge its duties, 
and thus injuriously affect the welfare of the 
community or some section of it Undue 
interference with projxrty or excessive taxation 
may be given as examples of the former, 
neglect of sanitary precautions, inadequate 
or inefficient poor-law administration of tin* 
latter error. It is obvious that in a limited 
area special interests can more readily acquire 
power, and unpopular jH»rson* or groups are 
more ojxm to oppression. Remedies for such 
evils are to be found partly in the cultivation 
of public spirit and the sense of responsibility ; 
but where this fails it is necessary to protect 
those aggrieved, either by allowing them to 
seek redress from a court, or by application to 
a department of the central government, like 
the Local Government Board in England. The 
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power of the state has, however, to be exercised 
in many cases in which no individual appears 
as complainant. The needs of modern society 
have led to the establishment of a system ot 
inspection and control, limited, however, in its 
action, and chiefly dealing with poor-law 
administration (see Local Finance). The 
advantages of centralised and of local govern- 
ment are to a great extent combined by the 
method of supervision applied by the central 
government to local activity. 

A grave problem in local government is the 
assignment of suitable divisions, Poor-relief, 
education, sanitary administration, the main- 
tenance of mads, vie., would apjH-ar to be 
distinct duties calling for the creation of as 
many separate agencies. Simplicity and uni- 
formity in plan arc, however, very desirable. 
The principle “ that in each local circum- 
scription there should be but one elected body 
for all local business ” (Mill, Representative 
Government) is generally sound. English 
legislation has gone too far in the multiplica- 
tion of local authorities with intersecting 
boundaries. In this respect the French system 
exhibits a marked contrast. The natural 
opposition between “town” and “country” 
n ikes a social form of local government 
necessary for the former, assuming, in such cases 
as London, a great complexity. Finally, 
separate administration is desirable for certain 
economic matters, such as a Dock, and a har- 
bour, and arterial drainage, where the chief 
interest appertains to the class of traders or 
landowners rather than the community at large. 
Deviation* from the general plan of subdivision 
sb-.r.M always be justified by some special 
necessity. 

flu addition to the various works on local 
rroveraim-nt mentioned under Local Finance, the 
it 'Hewing may ho referred to: J. S. Mill, Jiepre- 
tentative Government, ch. xv., London, 1861. — S. 
Amos, The Scienet of Politic s, ch. vii., London, 
1883. — H. Sidgwick. The Elements of Polities, 
ch. xxv., London, 1891. — Local Government and 
Taxation in the United Kingdom, Cobden Club, 
1882. — Jetiks, An Outline of English Local 
Government, Loudon, 1894. — Albert Shaw, Muni- 
cipal Government on the Continent of Europe, 
1896 ; Do, in Great Britain, ] c. F. B. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, The form of local government in 
the United States is prescribed by the constitu- 
tion and laws of each of the several states, each 
state having thus its own system. However, 
three general tyjies may be distinguished : the 
town system, found especially in the New 
England states ; the county system, found 
especially in the southern states ; and the 
mixed township-county system, found in the 
central and north-western states. 

In New England, the early settlers had 
mostly come from English towns, were members 

*• 
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of the same religious congregation, and there 
was among them no sharp line of division into 
social classes. The necessity of co-operation in 
much of their work, the danger of attack from 
hostile Indians, the fact that they had come 
to America for religious freedom and wished to 
worship together, kept them ground into small 
settlements. It was but natural that their 
government, partly from tradition, especially 
from the pressure of local conditions, should bo 
in form a pure democracy, though doubtless 
men of ability and means had great influence. 
The form exists to-day. 

Regularly, at least once a year, and as much 
oftoner as is needed to carry on well the town 
business, a town meeting is called by the town 
officers, the purpose of the meeting being stated 
in the call. Every grown man who is a voter 
is entitled to attend, and in the smaller towns 
the attendance is generally large, though the 
fine formerly imposed for non-attendance has 
been abolished. 

At this meeting a presiding officer — the 
moderator — is chosen, and the town clerk acts 
as secretary. Each voter is entitled to make ; 
any motion relating to town business, and to j 
speak. Here all questions relating to town 
improvements — roads, school-houses, drains, are 
discussed and acted upon ; needed taxes are 
levied ; general regulations regarding town 
matters, e.g, the running at large of cattle, the 
muzzling of dogs, are made ; the reports, made 
in detail, of the town officers, and their recom- 
mendations and estimates for the ensuing year, 
are heard and acted upon ; new officers are 
elected. 

The officers are <£ selectmen" from three to 
nine in number, who have the general oversight 
and managemeutofaffairsnot otherwise assigned ; 
the town clerk, who keeps the records and 
registers ; the treasurer ; assessors who estimate 
the value of property for purposes of taxation ; 
a tax collector ; constables to keep the {>eaee, 
serve legal pajKjrs for the local courts, etc. ; a 
school committee ; overseers of the poor ; and 
various other officers as needed, and as suits 
the pleasure of the meeting. Usually there is 
a pound master to impound stray cattle, a pith 
master to care for the local roads, sometimes 
a measurer of wood, sealers of weights and 
measures, fence - viewers, and others. These 
officers carry out the will of the town as expressed 
at the meeting, or as they have been given 
discretionary power. Within their province 
they are supreme, no county or 8tate authority 
having right of control unless by securing a 
change in the law. 

In New England, the county has almost no 
governmental functions, serving chiefly as a 
judicial district for certain courts of record ; 
though in some states county officers, usually 
a board of commissioners, lay out roads connect- 
ing different towns, issue certain ooonty licenses, 


see to the maintenance of county buildings, and 
care for some few other matters that concern 
several towns in common. It is noticeable 
that of late years the importance of the county 
in New England is increasing. In the main, 
however, the state is a group of towns. 

The early settlers in Virginia, a typioal 
southern state, had received their grants of 
land as individuals, not as congregations. 
Many of the estates were largo ; the county 
was well suj (plied with streams, so that access 
to them was easy. The chief crop was tobacco, 
for the production of which unskilled labourers 
working under overseers are fitted. In con 
sequence, negro slaves were soon introduced, 
and the “poor whites” who were compelled to 
perforin manual labour lost social standing. 
An aristocratic type of society soon develop! 
Instead of town meetings, for which the settle- 
ment in large plantations at a distance from 
each other, as well as the type of society, were 
ill -adapted, a representative parish system 
dpvelojttd. The twelve vestrymen, in whose 
hands most of the local governmental functions 
were placed, w ere at first elected by the jnsople ; 
but soon they were granted or took the power 
of filling vacancies in their own number, and 
thus established their aristocracy. The minister 
presided at meetings, and had power of apjtoint- 
ment of certain officers ; the vestrymen appointed 
the churchwardens, apportioned parish taxes, 
acted as overseers of the jK>or. 

Many of the functions exercised in New 
England by tho town were here left to the county. 
The county was smaller generally than in Now 
England. It w as also the judicial district ; but 
the court, besides judicial functions, had gener- 
ally in the south administrative duties as welL 
It superintended the repair and construction of 
roads and bridges, dividing the county into high- 
way districts and appointing local road surveyors. 
It estimated and assessed and collected the 
county taxes, cart'd for county buildings, etc. 
In later years, eejxjciaily since the war of tho 
rebellion, the courts have Iwjen confined more 
closely to judicial work, though in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and elsewhere they still 
retain much administrative power, tho sheriff, 
for example, collecting taxes, to the levying of 
which the judges must consent. In moat of 
the southern states tho chief administrative 
duties are given to a board of commissioners 
elected by the jieople, together with generally 
a county treasurer, auditor, superintendent of 
education, &uj Kirin tendcut of the poor, super* 
intendent of roads, etc. In many of the states 
the county is divided now into school districts 
which are in good part self-governing ; in some, 
town government has been introduced. The 
tendency is clearly toward the adoption of some 
form of town government. 

As the central and western states were 
settled, the forms of loss! government adapted 
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were naturally modelled after those of the states 
from which most of the settlers had come ; but 
as the population was mixed, the advantages of 
both plans were seen as well as their weaknesses, 
and the result has been a mixed form, sometimes 
called the township-county form. Even those 
of the older states, situate between New England 
and tho south, e.g, New York and Pennsylvania, 
have a mixed form. In nearly all cases tho 
predominance of the town plan allows that the 
early settlers were chiefly from New England 
or from states settled first by New Englanders — 
for example, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
while the predominance of the county idea is 
found in those settled chiefly by southerners, 
e.g. Indiana, or by the middle states having 
a mixed form of local government Illinois 
furnishes an odd example of a state in which a 
compromise was made leaving to each county 
a choice between the two systems. At first 
the southern counties chose the county system, 
the northern counties the town system ; but of 
late years the town system has been adopted in 
about four-fifths of the counties. 

In the main wo find two types of the mixed 
system. In one, e.g. in Michigan, the town 
has a town meeting, as in New England, with 
similar powers ; but instead of a board of 
selectmen a set of town officers, each with a 
special function, is chosen, though the super- 
visor, f’h*rk, and justice of the peace serve aa a 
town baud to audit accounts and perform a few 
other minor duties. The supervisor of each 
town, however, represents his town in a county 
board of sujMjrvisors that has wide flowers. It 
provides for erection of county buildings, pre- 
sents the form of county records, procures 
supplies or county officers, Icviee taxes, settles 
claims against the county, equalises tax^s 
among the different towns, seta off and organises 
towns and gives them their names, alters and 
lays out main roads, and builds bridges, or 
grants subsidies to small towns to aid them in 
similar work, and performs many other duties 
that relate to territory larger than the town. 
The chief characteristic is the representation of 
the towns in the board. 

In most of the states with the mixed town- 
county system there is no town meeting, but 
the town officers are elected to perform inde- 
pendently, under the statute, their duties. 
Sometimes there are many officers, sometimes, 
as in Indiana, the one township trustee has 
great power and performs many functions. In 
those states the towns aro not represented in 
the county board ; but the board, usually of 
three commissioners, is elected directly by the 
people, sometimes, as in Iudiana, each one par- 
ticularly representing a special district of tho 
oounty in which he is resident, though chosen 
on a general ticket The powers of the board of 
commissioners are substantially the same as those | 
Of the board of supervisors already described. | 


The counties have also the usual officers 
needed for so much administrative and judicial 
work : clerk, treasurer, registrar of deeds, 
auditor, sometimes assessor, superintendent of 
schools, surveyor, superintendent of the poor, 
sheriff, prosecuting attorney, county judge, 
judge of probate or county administrator, 
coroners, the names of whose offices explaiu 
their duties. One should also mention in 
connection with local government in rural 
districts the villages that have an organisation 
in many ways resembling that of cities (see 
Municipality — United States of America). 
In many states, under general statute, a village 
of some 250 or 300 inhabitants and upwards, 
by special vote of the residents, may be organ- 
ised into a corporate body independent in its 
local affairs of the town in which it is situated. 
It elects a president and small council with 
jKJwer to pass ordinances, to levy taxes for local 
improvements, sewerage, lighting, fire protec- 
tion, etc., appoint officers to keep the peace 
and perform other needed functions. 

As regards the relations of the local govern- 
ments to the state, they are all under the 
constitution and statutes, so that by general 
laws the legislature may often materially modify 
their forms, and the county and town officers 
are often made to serve as state officers in duties 
for which they are suited by their position, e.g . 
collection of taxes, serving process for state 
courts, etc. Thus the government is a well- 
co-ordinated system throughout, with, generally 
speaking, no conflicting authorities, 

[Howard, Local Constitutional History gf the 
United Stales. — Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in History and Political Science. — Bryce^ American 
Commonwealth. — Fiske, Civil Government in the 
United Stales. — The statutes of the several states.] 

J. w.J. 

LOCAL OPTION is a phrase recently brought 
into general use, which, perhaps, had its origin 
in a letter written by Mr. Gladstone in 1868, 
in which, dealing with the question of the 
Permissive Bill, he said that he was disposed 
to 44 let in the principle of local option where- 
ever it is found satisfactory/' This principle 
is wider in its scope than that of the old 
permissive measure, which, if carried, would 
have permitted the ratepayers from time to 
time to decide either entirely to prohibit or to 
leave alone the liquor traffic within their 
district, whether parish, burgh, or other local 
area. Local option is applied to such legisla- 
tion as would enable a majority of the rate- 
payers of any district either to maintain un- 
changed, to increase, diminish, or wholly 
suppress, the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. As to the method of exercising these 
powers, it might be periodically, either by a 
plebiscite or through a board of representatives 
elected for the purpose by the ratepayers. The 
difficulty as regards legislation lies in the 
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great number of vested interests, as well as in 
the limitless variety of opinion as to the pre- 
cise amount of restriction to be employed. 
Thorough defenders of the existing liquor 
traffic system in its entirety, however, are few 
in number. On the other hand, the Gothen- 
burg System by which municipalities 

would take over liquor shops and manage them 
in the interests of the community— has not 
met with much support in Great Britain ; nor 
has the American high -licence system any 
considerable body of supporters. At the same 
time, efforts have been made to restrict the 
publican’s trade. The provisions in Bruce’s 
act of 1872 led the way in this direction. 

Local option was first brought formally 
before parliament in March 1879 by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, but his motion was rejected by a 
majority of 88. Another motion was carried in 
1881 by a majority of 42, and yet a third one 
in 1883 by 87. It is now almost universally 
admitted that something must he done to give 
localities practical control over licences. Among 
various forms of local option put forward, it 
may be noted that the United Kingdom Alliance 
desires a power of direct veto, by which the 
electors of any place might, if they so pleased, 
veto the issue of all licences for the sale of 
liquor, and thus prevent the sale of strong drink. 
A great difficulty in the way of practical action 
has been that of deciding what should constitute 
a “locality," who should l>e the constituents, 
and what should be the necessary majority for 
abolition. Compensation to those engaged in 
the trade is a moot point round which con- 
troversy has fiercely raged. 

In 1892 the number of licensed victuallers 
in England and Wales was 73,480 ; beer-h<>tise 
keepers with licences for consumption on the 
premises, 31,092 ; and for consumption off the 
premises, 12,580 ; being a total of 117,152 
public-houses and beer-shops, or one to every 
250 of the population. This did not include 
wine- licences for re fresh men t -houses, or the 
wine and spirit licences for consumption off 
the premises. The total of all licences in 1905 
when the Licensing Act of 1904 (see LlQl'ou 
Laws) began to operate was 124,883 ; in 1911 
it was 115,50%8 (24.1 “2 being “off-licences”). 
In 1892 the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
on spirits, wine, and beer amounted to 
£140,866,266, an average of £3:13:11 }>er 
head of the population. From 1880 to 1902, 
£3,654,690,246 was spent thus, or an annual 
average of £158,895,228. From 1903 to 1910 
the amount was £1,314,870,112, an annual 
average of £164,358,764. The highest amount 
of recent years was that of 1899 when it was 
over £186,000,000 or £4 : 1 Is. per head of the 
population. In 1910 the expenditure was 
£157,604,658 or £3 : 9 : 3£ per head of the 
population, against £155,162,485 in 1909 or 
£3 : 8 : ll£ per head. These two amounts 


were the smallest, recorded in the decade 1901* 
1910 notwithstanding the rise in the price of 
spirits. The total decrease in expenditure from 
1898 to 1910 was over £28,390,000 (Parlia- 
m mt ary Returns, IIovlc's Statistics and letter* 
in Times by Mr. G. B. Wilson). Convinced oi 
the necessity for coping with this gigantic traffe 
the government has on several occasions initiated 
legislation. In 18**0 it projvosed to arm the 
county councils with powers enabling them to 
reduce the number of public-houses ; the com- 
jtensation scheme, was, however, so vigorously 
attacked that the government was com j ad lad 
to abandon its proj«>vils. In 1893, Sir Wiiliarn 
Hareourt introduced in the House of Commons 
a bill to establish tho control of the liquor* 
trnf!l’ by a popular vote o|K*rating through 
the direct veto, called the Direct Veto Bill, 
or tin* Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill. It 
was advaii"’*! through its first stages, but the 
exigencies of public business, and the difficulties 
it encountered, compelled its vv ithdrnwul. The 
bill was again inti minced in the session of 
1894, but it did not get beyond its first 
reading. Sir William Hareourt brought it 
forwaid f* »r the th iid time in I s 95, but it was 
drop!*?d on the uv**; throw of tho Government 
of which !e> vva*< Chanc*. ilor of the Exchequer. 
Though local option is in legislative abeyance, 
it has been urged in the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Lie* lining Laws 1899, and 
by the promoter* of the Public House Trust 
Movement (see Liqtvi; L\\v<). 

[Chuff J msss, i.nnj> '‘ •jt>rtiin> vo}. vi. — Ueui, 7V.v» • 
}>< . •' '*<<? Ctt<i“L<rdut. — Haz*'tt's Annual. — I’ae, 
JJu ndbook of Tempera -tee JJtsbrn/. — The AHitinn 
Sews ; Local O/ftwi, Caine, Hoyle, and Dawson 
Burns ] o. n. s, 

LOCAL TAXATION. Sec Local Finance. 

LOCALISATION OK INDUSTRY. By 
localisation of industry is meant the concentra- 
tion of different industries in different localities, 
a phenomenon in its international aspect aptly 
described in Torrens's phrase, “territorial 
division of labour” (The Iwownnitfs Refuted, 
1808, p. 14, quoted by Unstable, International 
1'rwle, 1 903, p. 20). For the economic principle 
underlying Division of Labour (q.v.) finds 
its fullest expression in this specialisation of 
{Articular localities to {Articular industries — 
this arrangement of productioual activities 
with s|*ecial reference to the diverse aptitudes, 
capacities, and resources of different {topics and 
{‘laces (cp. Cairnes, leading Principle s of Pol . 

1874, pt. iii. ch. I § 1). 

The influence of the nj»ecial industrial tend 
encios of different races is naturally most con- 
spicuous as between widely divergent civil- 
isations. But, generally sjAaking, in the 
industrial as in other spheres of human 
activity “nationalities are not disappearing 
hut increasingly developing and characterising 
themselves ” (Flint Philosophy of History 
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1893, pp. 26*27). National character is thus 
A factor of increasing importance in determining 
the distribution of the world’s industry. It is 
seen in greatest relief when, as in the case of 
the Dutch, it triumphs over circumstances 
seemingly the most adverse. Nevertheless, 
man's Labour (q.v.) is more productive in pro- 
portion, not as he combats, but as he utilises 
nature's forces — a truth to which the Anglo- 
Saxon race itself in its colonising character has 
done ample homage. And Dutch history, 
closely interrogated, merely shows, not that 
physical conditions are unimportant, but that 
matiy of the obstacles to industrial development 
thence arising are relative to the intelligence, 
energy, and enterprise brought to bear on them. 
At any given Btage in the progress of Civilisa- 
tion (q. v.), physical conditions have thus, in* 
dejtendently of their bearing on character 
(cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. i. ch. it §§ 1, 3), | 
an imjHjrtant influence on the localisation of 
industries, both as between dilferent countries 
and betweeu different localities in the same 
country. Under a competitive regime com- 
modities tend to Iw produced “not only by the 
fittest men but in the fittest places '* (Bas table, 
Commerce of Nations, 189 * 2 , p. 16). 1. Aj»art 

from its influence on the energy of man and 
the durability of his work, the climate of a 
place determines the nature of its vegetable and 
animal products, and, therefore, to a certain 
extent, of its industry. Hence the great trades 
of the world take place naturally between 
countries differing widely from each other in 
climatic conditions. “ By means of glasses, 
hot-beds, and hot-walls," says Adam Smith, 
“very good grapes can be raised in Scotland, 
and very good wine, too, *n i*e made of them, j 
at aUmt thirty times the expense for which at 
least equally good can be brought from foreign 
countries " ( Wealth of Nations, M‘Cul loch's ed. 
p. 200). 2. The geographical position and water 
communications of a country are also important 
factors in determining its industrial rdte. The 
situation of Britain as regards the great Com- 
mercial Route* (f/.r.), her abounding natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, have immensely 
aided in establishing her commercial supremacy. 
Such advantages, however, are in some degree 
relative to the economic environment of a par- 
ticular epoch. “ Britain has been in turn a 
great corn growing, wool-growing, and coal pro- 
ducing island ; and the changes from one 
employment to another have been due, not 
so much to climatic or physical changes, as to 
the relations of trade in which its inhabitants 
have stood to other peoples'* (Cunningham, 
Groxcth of English Industry, vol i. pp. 12-13), 

3 . The geological formation of a country not 
only affects its superficial features and water 
supply, but determines the character of the soil 
and, thus, the nature and quality of the 
vegetation it supports, as well as the abundance 


or scarcity of its mineral wealth. These, how- 
ever, are conditions which do not remain con- 
stant under the hand of man ( v . Sidgwick, 
Principles , 3rd cd. bk. i ch. iv.). 

Within the same country, those elements ol 
economic friction which impede Commerce 
(q.v.) and specialisation as between different 
countries — e.g. national prejudice, legislative 
restraints, differences in language or currency, 
in custom or law, risk in transport, etc. — are, 
in modern times, either altogether absent or 
present only in a modified degree. Here, 
therefore, the influence of physical causes is 
naturally more conspicuous. The commercial 
prosperity of cities like Liverpool and Glasgow, 
Clyde shipbuilding, Sheffield cutlery, the “lead 
I>encilfl ” of Keswick, even the pottery of 
Staffordshire, are typcal of the influence of 
natural environment (cp. Marshall, Principles , 
j pp. 208-209). But there are many examples 
of localised industries which cannot be thus 
accounted for, having had their origin in the 
now oft-forgotten social, political, and other 
conditions of a bygone age. Such is the ordei 
of things in countries where custom and tradi- 
tion are still dominant. In England iteelf, 
up to the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (q.v.) the settlements of foreign artisans, 
made under Plantagenet ami Tudor direction, 
supplied in the maiu the key to the localisation 
of English manufactures (cp. Marshall, Prin- 
ciples, p. 269 ; Nicholson, Principles , vol. L 
pp. 114-115). Even now, when each locality 
has to justify its claim at the bar of the keenest 
competition, cases of this sort are numerous. 
Borne, like the silk weaving of Spitalfields in 
London, are slowly dying, but others continue 
to thrive. Indeed, an industry, once firmly 
established in any place, is often more than 
compensated for any chance inferiority in re- 
sjHsct of physical endowment by the cumulative 
effect of its acquired advantages over would-be 
rivals, in the matter of (1) business oonnection 
based on its established reputation ; the com- 
modities of a town or district may win a name 
for themselves just like those of a single firm, 
and this is &s much a source of income, and 
of industrial strength, to the inhabitants, as 
his professional reputation to the lawyer or 
physician (cp, Sidgwiek, Principles, pp. 93-91) ; 
(2) perfected organisation, with facilities for 
drawing on abundant supplies of the different 
varieties of skilled labour (r. Labour, Skilled) 
and of specialised machinery ; which, in turn, 
is closely connected with (3) adequate support 
from the neighbourhood of (a) supplementary 
industries, which permit of economy of skill, 
and, by affording scope for the labour of some 
members of a family, tend to cheajHm the 
labour of the others without lowering their 
standard of living (r. Comfort, Standard of), 
(6) subsidiary industries supplying the requisite 
tools and machinery, and furnishing the meant 
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of conveyance end communication (cp. Marshall, 
Principle*, p. 271 scq., Sidgwick, Principles, pp. 
873 4). The locality, however, if it is to retain 
possession, 14 must be the first to adapt itself to 
any new conditions" (Nicholson, Principles, 
voL i. pp. 116*117). The increasing super- 
session of hand made by machine-made lace is 
steadily concentrating this industry in Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire, at the expense of 
other English counties, notably Northampton- 
shire (Census 1891, General Report, p. 50). 
Possibly the most magnificent example at once 
of cumulative strength and of delicacy of opera- 
tion is found in the history of the varied influ- 
ences which have made, and maintain, London 
the world’s “clearing house" (see Cleaning 
System) (cp. Bagehot, Lombard Street, pp. 32- 
35 and ch. iii. ; Goschen, For . Exck., 5th ed. 
pp. 32-37). A powerful localised industry, 
moreover, while attracting supplementary and 
auxiliary industries, tends to outbid, ami thus 
repel, industries competing with it for labour 
or elbow-room (cp. Sidgwick, IVinciples, p. 
37S). Glasgow, Liverpool, Hull, even Leeds 
and Manchester are becoming specialised for 
purely commercial purjioses, while the pressure 
of ground-rent drives the manufactures into the 
surrounding districts. Owing to this “sub- 
stitution of business premises for houses" the 
population of Central London has declined 
nearly 14 per cent in thirty years (Census, 
1891 , General Rr}x>rt, pp. 14-15). But, to 
resume, even within the same country the 
physical conditions of a particular time are 
clearly not all-powerful in determining the 
localisation of industries. The face of every 
old-inhabited country is dotted over with the 
evidences of a time when not only were the 
physical conditions, as already noted, other than 
they now are, but man's power of dealing with 
them was less than it now is, ami, in the eco- 
nomic sense of the term at least (t\ Bastable, 
Theory of International Trade , ch. i.), the 
present “nation" was not — “the Norwich 
merchant who visited London " being “ as much 
of a foreigner there as the man from Bruges 
or Rouen" (Cunningham, Growth of English 
Industry, vol. i. p. 175). 

It is worthy of note, as affecting localisation, 
that the progress of the industrial arts is per- 
petually changing the economic import of 
physical conditions. While charcoal was used 
in Britain for smelting — as even now in Sweden 
— and the blast furnaces were worked by water, 
the iron works were located where timber and 
water-power were most readily available. But, 
since coal came into use as fuel, and steam- 
power was introduced, this industry has become 
definitely localised in the districts of the north 
and west, where coal and iron are found together 
(v, Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, 
vol. ii. p. 461, 462). Similarly, the woollen 
manufacture, which early in the 18th ecu- 


tury was widely distributed over Knglani 
— flourishing chiefly where the raw material 
was plentiful - has, since the introduction of 
machinery, become concentrated in the north 
where power and mechanism are at hand (cp. 
Hobson, Evolution of Capitalism, pp. 26-28), 
Specialisation, too, implies organisation for 
Exchange (<pv.) and it is in the removal of 
the barriers — physical, political, and social — 
which distract commercial intercourse that the 
progress of civilisation has, perhaps, most con- 
spicuously affected the localisation of industries. 
If we take the history of England as typical, 
then the contrast is sufficiently striking between 
the 9th century, with its simple, all but self- 
sufficing, groups existing in mutually mistrust- 
ful isolation, and the complex, highly special- 
ised, industrial organism of tho 19th, with its 
security • based credit organisation, its world- 
wide connections and sympathies. Naturally, 
the advance has sometimes been more marked 
in one of its aspects, sometimes in auother. 
From the loth century onwards the influ- 
ence of jwiiitical ami social consolidation is 
especially notable. As the authority of the 
central government grew, national life and 
organisation more and more sujiemeded local 
or municipal feeling and regulations. “That 
there should be similar laws, similar customs, 
similar taxes, similar conditions of business 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
was," says Professor Cunningham, “a very 
great gain for purposes of internal trade" 
(Growth of English I nd using, vol. i. p. 244), 
But to trace the various steps of the advance 
is the province of industrial history. Produc- 
tion is no longer carried on with a view to local 
or even national requirements in the first place, 
with the merely incidental exchange of a surplus. 
This extension of the MAfuorr (g.v.) jiermits of 
greater socialisation, and, as a consequence, 
many of the industries which flourished in 
England when the area of Competition (g.r.) 
was mure restricted are now leaving her. Such 
e.g. is the case with certain branches of agri- 
culture and of mining, glove-making, and the 
manufacture of straw-plait, of linen, and of silk 
(see Census 189 1, General Report, pp. 43-57). 
Thus, evolution of the social os of the physical 
organism shows us alike “ differentiation” and 
“ integration," a greater subdivision of functions 
betweeu its separate parts— a greater specialisa- 
tion — on the one hand, and, on tho other, s 
more intimate connection — a greater interde- 
pendence (cp. H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology , 
vol. i. 2nd ed, pt ii. — Marshall, Principles, 
bk. iv. ch. viii. g 1). 

[ r Hie increasing prominence of localisation in the 
industrial world is reflected in works on the general 
theory of Economics. The subject is admirably 
treated, from slightly different standpoints, by Prof, 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol 1 5tli 
ed. 1997, bk. Iv. ch. Prof. J. 8. Nicholson 
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Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. 1893, 
pp. 114117, 129, 130. — Prof. II. Sulgwick, Prin • 
•siples of Political Economy, 3rd ed. 1901, 
bk. it ch. xi. — See also G. Schulze -Gavernitz, 
Der Grossbetrieb, Leipzig, 1892. — R. W. Cooke 
Taylor, The Men tern Factory System, 1891. — J. A. 
Hobson, Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 1894, 
ch. it, eh. iii. § 10, ch. iv, — Leonard H. Courtney, 
“The Migration of Centres of Industrial Energy " 
in Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1878, rol. xxiv. N.S. 
— Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations ef Society, 
1893, ch. xvi. — J. K. Thorold Rogers, Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages, 1886, pp. 46-47, 
also cha. iv, v.—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , 
bk. iii. ch. iii. — Harvard Quart. Joum . Econ 
Ap. 1896. — L. A. Ross, The Location of Indus 
tries. — W. Cunningham, Growth cf English 
Industry and Commerce , rol. i. 1890, vot ii. 
1892, jHissim . — The sections on “Trade and 
Industry ” iu Social England, ed. H. D. Traill, 
in course of publication, vols. t it, 1893-94.— 
G. G. Chisholm, Handbook of Commercial Geo * 
graphy, 1889.J a. u. c. 

LOCK-OUT. This term is contrasted with 
the term Strike in cbscb of industrial dispute. 
A strike is the weajKHi of the cm] doted, while 
a lock-out is that of the employers. The 
masters close their works after a certain day if 
the men will not accede to their terms, whereas 
in the case of a strike the men cease from work 
after a certain day if the masters will not grant 
their demands. In strictness the term lock-out 
should, no doubt, he employed when the act 
leading to the dispute originates with the 
masters, and the term strike when the men are 
the aggressive par’.y ; but in practice it is 
difficult in many instances to determine which 
party ready provoked the quarrel and either 
may seek to fasten the .-eaponaibility on the 
other. Iu this case the tenn lock-out may be 
applied by the men to the dispute, while the 
masters may employ the term strike. Suppos- 
ing, for example, that the master* give notice 
of a reduction of wages and the men decline to 
accede to it, they would still often be described 
as “striking/* whereas the original motion 
would have come from the masters. Or, again, 
supposing tint the men give notice of an appeal 
for an advance, and the masters say that rather 
than accede to the request they will dose their 
works, it is very probable that the newspaper* 
would report that the masters had locked the 
men out In conclusion, therefore, it may be 
said that the use of the terms U not in practice 
strictly defined, but that the term strike is 
probably more common than that of lock-out. 

[For books to 1 m consulted see article on 
Strikes.] l.uf. 

LOCKE, John (1632-1704), the philosopher, 
was born at Wrington in Somerset His father 
was a country attorney and small landed pro- 
prietor, wlio served on the Parliamentarian side 
in the civil war, which lasted through Locke’s 
boyhood. Locke was educated at Westminster 
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school, 1646-1652, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated as a “Student” 
in 1652, took his B.A. in 1656 N.S., and his 
M.A. in 1658. He held various college offices 
between 1660 and 1665. In 1665 he went as 
secrotary to Sir Walter Yane on an embassy to 
the elector of Brandenburg at Cleve. In 1666 
he received a royal dispensation, allowing him 
to retain his studentship at Christ Church 
without taking holy ordcrB, and studied medi- 
cine, but did not take his M.B. till 1675 N.S., 
and never took his M.D. In 1666 he made 
the acquaintance of Lord Ashley, afterwards 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, at Oxford, and in the 
following year took up his residence with 
the Ashley family in London as physician and 
confidential adviser, — though he continued to 
reside at Oxford from time to time. He acted 
as tutor to Anthony Ashley, second Earl, negoti- 
ated hia marriage with Lady Dorothy Manners, 
and assisted as accoucheur at the birth of the 
third Lord Shaftesbury (the philosopher), whose 
education he afterwards superintended. His 
connection with Lord Ashley brought him into 
active connection with public affairs. It was 
probably for Lord Ashley that he wrote an 
Essay concerning Toler atLm, first published in 
Mr. Fox Bournes Life, which contains the ideas 
aiterw&rilt* developed in his famous JxlUrs on 
Toleration published 1689-1706. Ashley was 
one of the “ lords proprietors ” of the colony of 
Carolina, and The Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina, published among Locke's Works in 
I72u, were probably drafted by Locke, though 
it is only the articles on religion that reffect 
hi* own views to any extent. In 1668 Locke 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 
seems to have preferred the leas formal discus- 
sions of a small circle of friends. Through one 
cd these discussions, probably about 1670-1671, 
he first came upon the project afterwards 
elaborated in his Essay concerning the Human 
Understanding . In his medical pursuits Locke 
enjoyed the friendship and shared the ideas of 
Sydenham. In 1672 he made a short tour in 
France, in the suite of the Countess of North- 
umberland. When Ashley was made Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord High Chancellor in 1672, 
Locke became his “secretary of presentations.* 
In October 1673 he became secretary to the 
council of trade and foreign plantations, which 
office he retained till 12th March 167f, but he 
never apparently received his salaiy of £500. 

From November 1675 to April 1679 Locke 
was abroad in France, chiefly at Montj>ellier, 
mainly for the sake of his health. During part 
of the time he had charge of a pupil. When 
he returned to London, Shaftesbury was again 
in power and office, as President of the Council, 
and Locke seems to have been occupied in 
political service for him. During the brie! 
Oxford parliament of March 1681, Locke again 
occupied his rooms at Christ Church. After 
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Shaftesbury's arrest in July 1081, Locke’s 
movements and frequent absences from Oxford 
were clearly regarded with suspicion by political 
opponents, though there is no evidence that be 
was directly engaged in the plots for making 
the Duke of Monmouth king. He left Oxford 
in the summer of 1683, anti after a short visit 
to Somerset went to Holland where Shaftesbury 
had died in January 168$. On 16th November 
1684 the dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
in obedience to peremptory orders from the king 
— in which Locke was accused of “ factious and 
disloyal behaviour ” — deprived Ix>cke of his 
studentship. Locke’s residence in Holland gave 
him opportunity for literary work. His Essay 
concerning the Human Understanding was j 
written there, and probably the greater part of j 
his Treatise, of Civil Government. Locke en- j 
joyed the friendship of Limborch, professor of 
theology among the “Remonstrants” (Arinin- 
ians), and of Le Clerc. To the former was 
addressed his Epistola de Tolerant ia, not pub- 
lished till 1689, when it was almost at once 
translated into English bv William Popple. In j 
Le Clerc’s Bibliothtque Universelle^ one of the j 
earliest literary and scientific periodicals. Locke ; 
published his plan for keeping a common place : 
book [Meih'de Xouvelte de dresser des Bfeueils) 
— his first publication, 1686, and an abstract of 
his Essay, January 168$. In February 168?, 
Locke returned to England with the Princess 
Mary and Lady Mordauut. Through Lord M*»r* 
daunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, he was 
offered the post of ambassador to the Elector of 
Brandenburg and afterwards that of ambassador 
to V ienna, but declined both on the ground of 
bad health. He was made commissioner of 
appeals, and seems to have retained this small 
office till his death. There is a tradition that 
Locke himself negotiated the Toleration Act j 
(16S9), which, however, fell far short of his * 
views. Unable to endure the smoke and fogs ! 
of London, Locke made an arrangement to h\e 
at Oates in the jvarish of High Laver, in Essex 
— the manor-house of Sir Francis Mashain, i 
whose wife was a daughter of Dr. Ralph j 
Cud worth, the Cambridge “Platonist”: and, 
except for occasional residence in London, Oates 


when the exchequer was closed. In this tract 
of 1692 Locke controverts the view of Sir Josiab 
Chilp, that the rate of interest could be fixed 
at a low rate, say 4 per cent, by law. Locke, 
though ready to approve of a legal rate of 6 j>er 
cent, argues that “ generally speaking M the 
price of the hire of money caunot be fixed by 
law , and that any attempt to fix the rate of 
interest below “the true and natural value” 
can only harass trade and is sure to be defeated 
by the devices of expert traders. Locke argued 
against Sir Josiah Child, Observation* concerning 
Trade (1668 reprinted 1690) that the example 
of Holland did not prove that a low rate of in- 
terest fixed by law was the cause of national 
wealth ; for in Holland there was uo law limit- 
ing the rate of interest at all, and the low rate 
of iuterest was owing to the abundance of ready 
money. In the second j>ortion of the treatise, 
Locke exposes the fallacy in the notion of “ rais- 
ing our coin ” i.e. depreciating the currency. 
In 1692 IiOcke published a Third Letter /or 
Toleration: and in 1693 Some Thoughts concern- 
ing Education, dedicated to his Somersetshire 
friend Edward Clarke, with whom he bad cor* 
resjKmdcd when in Holland about the education 
of his children. A second edition of the Essay, 
with alterations and additions, apfieured in 
1694 ; ami a third edition, which is only a re- 
print of the second, in 1695. A fourth, with 
j alterations and additions, was published in 
: 1 699 — dated 1700. 

S In 1694 Locke became one of the original 
j proprietors of the Bank of England. In the 
springof 1695 Locke took a leading part in bring- 
ing alxmt the repeal of the Licensing Act, thus 
securing the principle under which what is 
called the liberty of the press exists in this 
country, viz. that every one may publish what 
he chooses in writing as in speech, without 
previous licence, but that he must be answer- 
able for it afterwards. Locke is said to have 
drawn up the jtfiper of reasons expressing the 
dissent of the Commons from the Lords* amend- 
ment, which reintroduced the statute ; and, os 
Ixs:ke’s friend Edward Clarke was the leading 
manager on the part of the. Commons in the 
conference with the Lords, the statement is 


was Locke’s home till his death in 1704. 

The Essay concerning the Human Understand- 
ing &x\<l the Two Treatises of Civil Government and 
a Second, Letter on Toleration were all published 
in Loudon in 1690. In 1692 he published, 
anonymously, a tract entitled Some Considera- 
tions on the Lowering of Interest and liaising 
the Value of Money in a Letter sent to a Member 
of Parliament : the date of the dedication is 
7th November 1691. The “ Member of Parlia- 
ment” was Sir John Somers, who Locke says 
had put him “upon looking out his old papers 
concerning the reducing of interest to 4 per 
cent, which had so long lain by forgotten." 
The date of these “old papers’* must be 1672, 


extremely probable. In the same year Locke 
was able to render another great service to his 
country. He drew up for the use of the lords 
justices, who were governing England during 
the absence of King William on the continent, 
and who included among them Locke's friends 
Lord Somers and the Karl of Pembroke, two 
pamphlets on the currency question : (1) Some 
Observations on a Printed Paper entitled , For 
Encouraging the Coining Silver Money in 
England , and after for keeping it here (this 
; pamphlet, now lost, was an answer to Locke’s 
j treatise of 1692); and (2) Further Considerations 
concerning liaising the Value of Money. In these, 
resuming and enforcing the arguments of his 
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tract of 1692, he combats tho proposal of 
William Lowndes (q.v,), secretary to the 
treasury, who wished to raise the nominal 
value of the coins, making the crown piece 
6a. 3d., and so on in proportion, depreciating 
the whole currency to the extent of one-fifth. 
“An ounce of standard silver can never be 
worth an ounce and a quarter of standard silver. 
Nor can it ever rise or fall in respect of itself.” 
The resolutions which wore introduced into 
the House of Commons by Charles Montague — 
afterwards Lord Halifax, — and carried there, 
embodied Locke's opinions. The old standard 
value of silver coins was to bo retained both as 
to weight and fineness. In this year (1695) also 
Locke published his Essay on the Reasonable* 
ness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures, 
which was followed by A Vindication of the 
Reasonableness, etc., and A second Vindication 
in 1697, in answer to the attacks of John 
Edwards, who accused him of heresy. The 
years from 1097 to 1699 were to some extent 
occupied by l/icke's controversy with Stilling* 
fleet, bishop of Worcester, on questions arising 
out of the Essay concerning the Human Under- 
standing. But during these years Locke was 
also performing, so tar as his health vsuuld 
permit, important public functions. From 
May 1696 to June 1700 he was one of the 
salaried commissioners in the council of trade 
*nd plantations, a revival of the body of which 
he had been secretary in 1673, and which was 
the predecessor of both the colonial office and 
the l>oard of trade of the present day. The 
commissioners had also to consider questions 
affecting tho condition of the poor. Locke, j 
though in bad health and unable to stay in i 
London, except in summer ami autumn, was j 
the most diligent member of the board, and , 
had the most influence in it. His resignation ; 
in 1700, owing to increasing infirmity, was re- 
luctantly accepted by the king. Am' mg other 
duties we find that I/ocke was specially com- 
missioned “ to draw up a scheme of some 
method of determining differences between 
merchants by referees that might be decisivo 
without appeal." In 1697 Locke’s report on 
the means of discouraging the Irish woollen 
industry, and, by way of compensation, en- 
couraging the Irish linen industry, was the 
rejK»rt selected from among others and approved 
by the other commissioners. It is dominated 
by protectionist principles. In the same year 
another rej»ort of Locke's was adopted-— on the 
employment of the idle or necessitous poor. 
Special * feature# of Locke's proposals are in- 
dustrial schools for children, with free meals as 
a substitute for a money allowance to parents 
with many children ; and equalisation of poor- 
rates in each city or town, instead of separate 
rates for each parish. 

During the last four years of his life, in bis 
retirement at Oates, Locke was chiefly occupied 


with a commentary, published 1705-1707 (aftei 
his death), on some of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A little treatise Of the Conduct of the Under 
standing , intended for an additional chapter it 
his Essay, never received his final revision, and 
was published among his posthumous works. 
His last literary effort was a Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, unfinished. He died 28th October 
1704. 

This sketch of Locke’s life, and enumeration of 
his writings, will have sufficiently illustrated his 
extraordinary versatility. His Essay concerning 
the Human Understanding makes an epoch in 
the history of philosophy. lie introduced the 
method, which became prevalent in England 
and France during the following century, of 
treating philosophical questions from the stand- 
point of psychology. Locke's cautious but 
unsystematic account of the origin and nature 
of knowledge was developed by Condillac and 
others into a thoroughgoing materialistic sensa- 
tionalism, and by Hume into complete philo- 
sophical scepticism. By Voltaire and others 
Ijocke w as regarded as the initiator of common- 
sense rationalism in opposition to the authority 
of bo tli ecclesiastical and philosophical dogma- 
tism. Similarly, by his plea for the simpli- 
fication and diminution of doctrines in religion, 
Locke became the forerunner of the “Deism” 
of the 18th century. His w'ritings on 
toleration did much to advance the cause of 
liberty of thought on the continent as well as 
in England. Locke indeed exempts Roman 
Catholics and Atheists from his tolerance, but 
on political, not religious, grounds. The Roman 
Cat ho lie is to be excluded, not because of his 
belief, or the forms of his worship, but because 
he is the subject of a foreign potentate ; the 
atheist, because he cannot he a good citizen. 
But Locke’s principle of regarding religious 
belief as a matter with which the civil magis- 
trate should not interfere became one of the 
watchwords of “liberalism." His Treatise of 
Civil Government was a philosophical defence 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688, and 
its contents came to be accepted as the true ‘ex- 
j position of the Whig creod. Its leading ideas, 
that civil society is based upon a compact for 
the defence of the rights of liberty and property, 
and that a people may rebel against rulers who 
are no longer true to the trust reposed in them, and 
may change the form of their government — are 
the same as those formulated by Rousseau in 
his Control Social , though Rousseau's logic is 
more relentless and his language less cautious. 
The very [dimes of Locke’s Treatise , as well as 
its ideas, are echoed in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. In practical politics, 
Locke was the confidant of Shaftesbury in his 
anti-absolutist policy ; he was, it would seem, 
directly concerned in the negotiations which 
led to William of Orange coming over to 
England ; he helped the passing of the Tolera- 
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tion Aot — an instalment at least of liberty ; he 
succeeded, where Milton had failed, in bringing 
about the abolition of a literary censorship ; he 
was a main instrument in giving the country a 
sound currency. As tin educational reformer he 
was the advocate of many principles that have 
since been accepted. Amid all these claims to 
he remembered, it is often forgotten that Locke 
was a reformer also in medicine, and appar- 
ently a practical physician of no mean skill. 

Locke’s contributions to economic theory are 
to be found in the tracts on money which have 
been mentioned above, and in certain passages 
of his Treatises of Civil Government. The first 
treatise is a criticism of Sir Robert Filmer’s 
Patriarchy written about 1 642, but not 
published until 1680, twenty-seven years after 
the authors death. Filmcr had used the origin 
of government in the patriarchal family as an 
argument for absolute monarchy. Locke, in 
order to refute Filmer's absolutist theories, 
denies the historical connection between the 
patriarchal family and civil government Civil 
government, Locke argues in the Secotul and 
more important Treatise , results from a com- 
pact by which mankind, originally free, equal, 
and independent, pass from the state of nature 
into the civil or political state. This original j 
state of nature is not, however, as on the theory 
of Hobbes, a state of war of all against all, but 
has a ** law of nature ” to govern it. By the law 
of nature man already possesses rights of person 
and property ; and it is for the better securing 
of those natural rights that government is in- 
stituted, and when a government fails to fulfil 
the purposes for which it was instituted, a 
change of government, though not to be lightly 
undertaken, is justified. Locke probably 
derived his conception of the law of nature 
largely from Grotius and perhaps also from 
Gretius’a follower Pufendorf, whose De Jure 
Natures et Gentium was published in 1G72. The 
only previous writer on political theory on whom 
Locke expressly bases any of his opinions is 
* * the judicious Hooker” — an authority accept- 
able to the ecclesiatical party, against whose 
political theories he had to argue. It is 
characteristic of Locke's unsystematic method 
of philosophising, that in his political treatise 
he makes use of that idea of a law of nature 
(see Jus Naturale), which belongs to the 
same type of thinking that he attacked in his 
polemic against “ innate ideas” in the Essay. 
Locke’s own language about the supposed 
“state of nature” is studiously moderate, but 
he undoubtedly prepared the way for that 
idealisation of the state of nature which we 
find in Pope’s Essay on Man (“The state of 
nature was the reign of God,” etc.,) and in 
Rousseau's Discourse on Inequality (1754). The 
use of the idea of “nature” by the Physio- 
crats (q.v.) and by Adam 8mith may also be 
traced to Locke’s influence. ' 


In treating of the subject of property, Locke, 
it should bo observed, is primarily concerned 
to refute the idea of Filtner that kiugs have by 
descent from Adam (presumably according to 
the English custom of primogeniture !) dominion 
over all the creatures (see i ch. 4). “God 
hath given the world to men in common. . , . 
Yet every man has a proj>erty in his own person. 
. . . The labour of his body and the work of 
his hands we may say are properly his. What- 
soever, then, he removes out of the state that 
nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with, and joined to it some- 
thing that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property” (ii. ch. 5, §§ 26, 27). This 
theory, which bases property on labour, and 
which may have influenced but must not be 
confused with Adam Smith’s basing of Wealth 
on labour ( Wealth of Nations , Introduction), is 
applied by Locke only to the state of nature. 
In any given country, the property rights of 
individuals defend upon the law of the land, 
i.e, on compact (ibul> § 35. Cp. Grotius’s 
theory) : and thus, though the individual is by 
nature free to choose what society he will join 
himself to, he has to submit to the laws about 
property in any commonwealth of which ho 
j becomes or remains a member (iL ch. 6, § 73). 
There seems some inconsistency between this 
Acceptance of “conseut” as the basis of actual 
property rights and the theory that government 
exists for the purpose of defending the natural 
right of property. Locke would doubtless have 
solved the contradiction by passing, as he con- 
stantly docs, from the phraseology of the “ law 
of nature ” to utilitarian considerations. Locke 
is only concerned to prove the advantage of 
fixed and determinate laws, which may be 
changed for the “common good,” against 
arbitrary government. His theory of proj>orty 
might be made a premiss for anarchical conclu- 
sions : he himself does not apply it in any such 
way. He fully recognises that “ where there 
is no law, there is no freedom ” (ii. ch. 6, § 57). 
The economic doctrines of Locke’s three tracts 
on money have already been referred to. Iu 
his views about interest and about the currency 
Locke is in harmony with subsequent economic 
theory. On the other hand he was still com- 
pletely under the influence of the Mercantile 
System, maintaining incidentally, while dis- 
cussing the other two questions, that the com- 
mercial prosperity of a country is to be measured 
by the excess of its exports over its imports. 

d. a. r. 

Locke on Currency. —Locke bad always a 
good eye for economical facts ; wo read in hi« 
Journal, for example, how the excuses of the 
Languedoc canal were met (Life of Locke (1829), 
pp. 53, 55, cp. 272), and how salt was prepared 
and taxed at Picais (ib. p. 61), how the peasants 
in the Bordeaux country lived, and what wages 
they got ( ib . p. 76), what was the mortality of 
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Faria as compared with that of London (ib. SO). 
His remarks on the comforts of the poorest civil- 
teed man as compared with the savage (ib. 84*86), 
are probably the original source of a well-known 
passage in Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations , 
i. end of oh. i.). His derivation of property 
from labour was, as he stated it, an original and 
suggestive idea, even if open to many criticisms; 
and his political philosophy has had its in- 
fluence on political economy. 

Hut his best-known economical writings are 
on currency. His biographer, Lord King, was 
himself an economist with decidod views on 
the currency (see Kino), and ho describes 
Locke's proceedings in this regard with much 
feeling (Life of Locke (1829), p. 240 seq.). 
He fore Montague and Somers carried out in 
1695 their great reform of the English currency, 
they had taken Newton and Locke into their 
counsels. Locke had thought deeply on these 
matters for twenty years, he tells us, before 
his pamphlet Xante Considerations of the can- 
sequences of the lowering of Interest , and raising 
the value of Money (written 1690, published 
1691)/ and that jtamphlet was but a new 
expression of loug formeci views. The “ Con- 
siderations" were drawn out again ht those who 
desired to reduce interest to 4 per cent by 
act of parliament ; Locke says that interest 
will be high when “ money " — and he is not 
always careful to distinguish metal money from 
loans— is scarce, and parliament cannot make 
it plentiful, though it can multiply perjury 
amongst borrowers and lenders, and obstruct 
trade by had laws. As for the attempt to 
keep gold and silver within the country, he 
says it is an attempt 44 to hedge in the cuckoo." 
He recognises the need of an adequate amount 
of metal currency in nations having any trade 
at all ; it will be in proportion not simply to 
the trade but to the “ quickness of circulation." 
“The very aamo shilling may pay twenty 
men in twenty days." The nature of the trans- 
actions must be considered, and also the habits 
and necessities of the parties concerned. Money 
will go farther if there are many small payments 
at short intervals, rather than a few large 
payments at long intervals. He calculates 
that “ it cannot be imagined that leas than a 
hundredth part of the labourer’s yearly wages, 
one eighth j>artof the landlord's yearly revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the broker's yearly 
returns in resdy money, can be enough to move 
the several wheels of trade, and, how much the 
ready cash of any country is short of this pro- 
portion, so much must the trade be impaired 
and hindered for want of money " {Considera- 
tions, Works, vol. ii. p. 15, ed. 1740). The 
value of money is subject to the same variations 
as the value of other “consumable com* 
modities.” The quantity of ready money com- 
pared with the “ vent" or the number, of 
buyers and sellers, determines the value of money 


(p. 16) ; and the vent and value depends on the 
necessity or usefulness of the articles. 

The foregoing will b© a sufficient sample 
of Locke's manner. The treatise, though 
nominally on the currency, is to a large extent 
a general discourse on the general principles of 
economics. There is even a hint of the doctrine 
of rent. “Were all the land in Romney 
marsh, acre for acre, equally good, that it did 
constantly produce the same quantity of 
equally good hay or grass, one as another, the 
vent of it, under that consideration, being of 
an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law," etc. (ib. p. 18). Locke 
it? fuses to consider the consumers os worthy of 
special account : “ There are so few consumers," 
he says (p. 1C), “ who are not either labourers, 
brokers, or landlords." It is the labourers he 
most favours, tracing as he does all value as 
well as proj>erty to labour. His explanation of 
interest by the analogy of rent has been well said, 
by Dr. Bohm llawerk, rather to discredit rent 
than to vindicate interest; “the unequal dis- 
tribution brings you a tenant for your land, and 
the same unequal distribution of money brings 
me a tenant for my money " (p. 1 9). The one 
is .vs lawful as the other ; but there is no more 
than an analogy ; rent docs no* cause interest 
or interest rent, they vary differently (pp. 20, 
21). On the other hand Locke is physiocrat!© ; 
he thinks that ail taxes fall eventually on the 
landholder (p. 81). In this treatise and in the 
appended short observations on a printed 
paper entitled, “For encouraging the coining 
silver money in England," Locke maintains 
boldly what is known as the Quantity 
Theory of the currency, and he makes little 
or no distinction between demand for the metal 
money and demand for loans. He also (p. 83), 
not very logically, defends a legal rate of 
interest though refusing to fix it below current 
rates. As to the coinage, he prefers the new 
milled silver to the old hammered, but thinks 
that both will leave us speedily if our seignorage 
remains nominal, and especially if our foreign 
balance is against us (pp. 46, 47). The raising 
of the denomination or the increase of alloy he 
considers as debasement and fraud (pp. 43, 44). 
In respect of the standard, he is a silver mono- 
metallist, but, with his easy-going inconsistency, 
would have gold still coined, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is there and used among us. 

“The effect indeed and ill consequence of rais- 
ing either of these two metals in respect of the 
other is more easily observed and sooner found 
in raising gold than silver coin, because your 
accounts being kept and your reckonings all 
made in pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
are denominations of silver coins or numbers of 
then), if gold be made current at a rata above 
the free and market value of those two metals, 
every one will easily perceive the inconvenience. 
But there being a law for it, you cannot refuse 
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the gold in payment for so much. And all the 
money or bullion people will carry beyond sea 
from you will be in silver ; and the money or 
bullion brought in will be in gold. And just 
the same will happen when your silver is raised 
gold debased in respect of one another, 
beyond their true and natural proportion 
(natural proportion or value I call that respec- 
tive rate they find anywhere without the pre- 
scription of law). For their silver will be that 
which is brought in, and gold will be carried 
out, and that still with loss to the kingdom 
answerable to the over-value set by the law. 
Only, as soon as the mischief is Felt, people will 
(do what you can) raise the gold to its natural 
value*’ (p. 51), 

“ Money is the measure of commerce and of 
the rate of everything, and therefore f ought 
to be kept (as all other measures) as steady 
and invariable as may be.* But this cannot 
be if your money be made of two metals 
whose proportion and consequently w'hose price 
constantly varies in respect of one another. 
Silver for many reasons is the fittest of all 
metals to be this measure, and therefore 
generally made use of for money. But then it 
is very unfit and inconvenient that gold or any 
other metal should be made current legal money 
at a standing settled rate. This is to set a rate 
upon the varying value of things by law, which 
cannot justly be done” (p. 51). “What then 
(will you be ready to say) would you have gold 
kept out of England? Or, being here, would 
you have it useless to trade, and must there be 
no money made of it ? I answer, quite the 
contrary. ’Tis fit the kingdom should make 
use of the treasure it has. ’Tis necessary your 
gold should be coined and have the king’s 
stamp upon it, to secure rnen in receiving it 
that there is so much gold in each piece. But 
'tis not necessary that it should have a fixed 
value set on it by public authority ; ’tis not 
convenient that it should, in its varying pro- 
portion, have a settled price. Let gold, as 
other commodities, find its own rate. And 
when by the king’s image and inscription it 
carries with it a public assurance of its weight 
and fineness, the gold money so coined will 
never fail to pass at the known market rates, 
as readily as any other species of your money ” 
(P* 52). 14 There being no two things in 

nature whose proportion and use does not vary, 
'tis impossible to set a standing regular price 
between them. The growing plenty or scarcity 
of either in the market (whereby I mean the 
ordinary places where they are to be had in 
traffic), or the real use or changing fashion of 
the place, bringing either of them more into 
demand than formerly, presently varies the 
respective value of any two things. You will 
as fruitlessly endeavour to keep two different 
things steady at the same price one with 
another as to keep two things in an equilibrium 


where their varying weights depend on different 
causes. Put a piece of sponge in one scale and 
an exact counterpoise of silver in the other; 
you will be mightily mistakeu if you imagine 
that because they are to-day equal they shall 
always remain so. The weight of the spouge 
varying with every ohange of moisture in the 
air, the silver in the opposite scalo will some- 
times rise and sometimes fall. This is just the 
state of silver and gold in regard of their 
mutual value” (t5.). 41 It is the interest of 

every country that all the current money of it 
should be of one and the same metal, that the 
several species should be all of the same alloy 
and none of & baser mixture, and that the 
standard once thus settled should be inviolably 
and immutably kept to jierpetuity. For, 
whenever that is altered, upon what pretence 
soever, the public will lose by it ” (52, 53). 

When the government were kuowu to be 
resolved ou the reform of the coinage, William 
Lowndes, secretary to the treasury, published 
his Report concerning an Essay for the amend- 
ment of the silver coins (dated Sept 1 695) and 
Locke was invited by Lord Somers, and chal- 
lenged by Lowndes himself, to answer it This 
lie did in Further L\fk$iiU rat ions concerning the 
raising the value of money, wherein Mr. Loimuies 
arguments for it in his late report concerning 
“An Essay,” etc., are particularly examined 
(1695). The reasoning of this second pamphlet 
is substantially that of the first. There is the 
same taint tinge of mercantilism — “The other 
case wherein our money comes to be melted 
down is a losing trade, or, which is the same 
thing in other words, an over-great consump- 
tion of foreign commodities ” (p. 32). — But the 
cogency of the reply is beyond dispute. There 
is no doubt that the government were wise in 
getting rid of the clipp'd money instead o( 
levelling down the rest to the value of the 
clipped (see Mercantile System ; Recoin- 
ages ; also Halifax, Earl ok (Chas. Montague); 
and Newton). 

In 1696 Locke was made a member of the 
Council of Trade (Life, p. 143). Ilis corre* 
»|>oudent Molyneux writes to him from Dublin 
about the proposed bill for the encouragement 
of the linen manufacture in Ireland (Oct. 4 , 
1697, Works , vol. iii. 591) : 44 1 am apt to 
think that you will have the consideration and 
modelling thereof at your committee of trade.” 
Locke is one of the economists who have Ikjcii 
able to apply their principles to practical 
politics during their own lifetime. The 
influence of his |*olitical and educational 
writings has been considered elsewhere. Their 
bearing on economics, though indirect, is very 
important, and the same may be said of hie 
general philosophy. 

[Locke finds a place in all the chief histories of ^ 
political economy. Roscher’s account Is perhaps 
the most full (Zur Geschichte der HngHsehm 
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VoHcswirthsehafUhhre <1851), pp. 93-106). Dr. 
Upperl's notice of him, in the Handwbrltrbuck 
ier Slaalswissenschaftm, contains good references 
to literature. His theory of interest is criticised 
in Dr. BLlun Hu work's Qeschichte und Krilik der 
Zinsthfvriecn (1884), pp. 51, 52. Dr. Znckerkaudl 
examines his “quantity theory "of the currency 
in his hook Zur Theorie des Praises (1889), pp. 
137-141. For other remarks on this part of Locke’s 
work, see ft. 1). M'Luod, Bimetallism (1891), pp. 
25-34. — MikJashevsky # A/oney (Moscow, 1895), pp. 
271-274. When Professor Ingram, llist. of Pol, 
/icon. (18S8), p. 54, finds fault with Locke for in 
auy degree connecting lowered interest with gold 
discoveries, it is fair to remember the argument 
urged by Cliffe Leslie in his last published paper 
{Fortnightly Review, 1881), in favour of a con- 
nection.] j. B. 

[Locke’s Complete Works were published 1714, 
1722, etc. ; and in nine vols., London, 1858. The j 
Treatise- of Cinl Government has been reprinted 
in Morley’s Universal Ld/rary, 1884, and bk. 
ii. also in Cassell's National Library, 1889. 
Many previously unpublished papers of Locke's 
appeared fin-t m Lord King’s Lift of J.nche, 
1829 k (reprinted iu Bohn’s Series, 1858) ; Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s Life of Locke , 2 vols., 1876, con- 
tains the fullest account of the man and his 
writings, publhlied ami unpublished. Shorter 
accounts are T. Fowler, Locke, English Men of 
lift tors Sorias, 1880, and A. C. Fraser, tocke, 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers, 1890. 
l«ocktt’a economic throrie* are discussed iu Dr. 
Bonar's Philosophy and PUxtieai Economy (1^93). 
Bee Barbhn ; English School; Interest ; 
Lowndes. ] 

LOCOMOTION, Taxes os. See Taxation. 

LOCK 6, Jean C m.i.AiTME, Da nos hk 
U oiaKY (1 7 58- 1840), a French jurisconsult, was 
apjioiutwi secretary to \ .poleou’s council of 
state in 1800. 

HL prim •i*i works are : 

Legislation Franco ise, ou rtcurd dee hi*, dee 
rlglements d' administration, cl des anils getoruux 
basis sue la Con dilution, Paris, 1801-4 ; only the 
flint volume wa# published. ~ Prods >rcrimux du 
caused d'/tat, etc., Pin is, an 12 de la rcpublique, 

4 to. — Esprit du Code A apolion, etc.. Paris, 1807, 
8vo, 6 vols. (incomplete), only deals with first 
t>ook of Code. — Espni du axle de commerce, 2nd 
ed., Paris, 1829, 8\o, 4 vols. -- fsjnit du code de 
pnxkiurt civile, Paris, 1816, 8vo, 5 vols. — 
Discussions sue la liherU tie la Preset, la Censure, 
etc., Paris, 1819, 8vo. — Ugvdation civile, com- 
mercials el crtminclle d* la France, Paris, 1827 - 
1832, 31 vuL. Svo. 

[AowfW/e Biographic 67 nfrale, Paris, I860, 
rol. xxxi.] h. E. E, 

LODLAND, a name sometimes given to land 
whose tenant was bound “to carry loads or 
possibly to load waggons,” this being one of the 
various forms of compulsory manorial service. 

[ Vtuogrodofl, Villainage in England . — Domesday 
(f ,& PanT*, 1222, p. 49, with Archdeacon Hale’s 
note, p. IxxvlL] *. o. P. 

LOGIC AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Thors is a certain alliance between the different 


sciences usually classed as “moral." In fact, 
in the earliest efforts at systematic thinking, 
the different departments of philosophic specula- 
tion were not clearly separated, and the more 
practical problems of ethical and social science 
were always treated along with purely theoretical 
questions. But there is perhaps a special reason 
for considering the connections between politi- 
cal economy and logic. For, of all the moial 
sciences, political economy has readied the 
highest degree of systematisation, and yet there 
remains considerable controversy as to the true 
logical method appropriate to the science. 
Hence it is not surprising that the same 
men have shown interest in the two sub- 
jects. This has liecn especially the case with 
English writers, of whom Whately, Mill, 
and Jkvons are the most notable. Though 
Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy have 
I not made the impression that their marked 
ability might seem to have warranted, yet any 
student of his logic must be struck with the 
ingenuity and aptness with which he enforces 
the formal doctrines of logic by illustrations 
of arguments definitions, and fallacies taken 
from economic discussions. But. in England, 
th' two writers who have in modern times 
exerted the greatest iniluenc*' on economic 
, studies — J. S. Mill and \V. S. Jcvons — have 
j also b^en the two most noted contributors to 
| logical theory. Mill narrates in his auto- 
j biography (pp. 157-166) his dissatisfaction 
| with those methods of treating social and 
I political questions that were current in his 
j time, and records his prolonged attempts to 
i 'Hoover the true method. This led him to 
> work at the logic of the moral sciences, the 
i results of which form the last book of his logic. 

One of the causes that induced him to search 
* f »r the most appropriate logical method for 
; jKilitical and social investigations was the 
controversy between -lames Mill and Macaulay, 
arising out of the formers Essay on Government. 
The method advocated by Macaulay was purely 
empirical, and was named by J. 8. Mill the 
“chemical method,” because, in his view, it 
was 8]*ecially appropriate to such a science as 
chemistry, in which scarcely any laws were 
known connecting the properties of compounds 
with those of the elements of which they are 
composed. The method of James Mill’s essay 
was, on the other hand, abstract and deductive, 
the final conclusions being derived from a small 
number of definitely-assigned postulates, iu the 
deductions from which no allowance was made 
for causes mutually counteracting or modifying 
one another : and this J. S. Mill called the 
“geometrical method.” He urged, on the one 
hand, that it was futilo to apply comparative 
observation and experiment to the complex 
facte of social life, and, on the other hand, 
that a science like geometry, which excludes all 
time-relations and the interference of canoe* 
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was not the type on which sociology should be 
moulded. He, therefore, looked to mathe- 
matical physics as the supreme science that 
applies a deductive method to phenomena of 
causation. In his view the principle of the 
composition of causes underlay the entire 
procedure of physics. The same principle 
seemed to him applicable to the various forces 
at work in shaping the characters of societies 
and of individuals. But, in his search for 
distinctions of method, J. S. Mill went farther 
and, taking a hint from Comte, distinguished 
the indirect from the direct application of this 
form of the deductive method. In the direct 
method, the investigator, starting from general 
tendencies expressed in abstract form, proceeds 
to combine the laws of these tendencies in order 
to deduce conclusions of successively increasing 
complexity. In the indirect method, he 
begins with the data of specific observation, and 
formulates empirical uniformities which have 
to be subsequently confirmed or modified by 
deduction from simple laws acting under known 
conditions. For political economy J. S. Mill 
seems to have held that the direct deductive 
method was adequate, but that the indirect 
method was required for moral and social 
science in general. In his own economic 
writings J. S. Mill broke loose still further 
from the influence of his immediate predecessors 
— Bkntham, Ricardo, and James Mill— and 
reintroduced into political economy a good 
many of the historical characteristics so 
prominent in Adam Smith. 

In the case of Jevons we can similarly trace 
how the course of logical speculation may bear 
fruit in economic study. Jevons’s own account 
of the general character of scientific method was 
very closely allied to Mill’s special account of 
the Deductive Method. He differed, however, 
from Mill, not only in his conception of the 
fundamental principles underlying scientific 
methods, but also in the view that a combina- 
tion of deduction with induction was required 
in every science, and not only in the concrete 
human sciences. Jevons maintained with 
greater clearness than Mill the thoroughgoing 
antithesis between formal and empirical canons 
of inference, and at the same time urged the 
necessity of their synthesis in every scientific 
investigation. 

On the formal side Jevons shower! a bias 
towards mathematical modes of thought and 
expression, and this bias is indicated both in 
his logical schemes and in his most important 
contributions to economic theory. On the 
empirical side, Jevons was strongly impressed 
with the problematic character of all generalisa- 
tion from experience ; and his conception of the 
ftmetion of hypothesis is illustrated by the 
conjectural explanation he suggested of the 
periodicity of commercial crises as connected 
with that of the sun-spots. But what specially 


characterised Jevons’s view of logical method 
was the prominence he attached to the combina- 
tion of formal and empirical principles through 
the inverse application of the theory of 
probability. And this conception no doubt 
inspired his highly suggestive and valuable 
statistical researches into variations of prices, 
periods of commercial crisoa, etc. 

[Apart from the above examples of writers 
equally devoted to logic and to political economy, 
the connection between the study of the two 
subjects is more definitely brought out by reference 
to works on the method of political economy 
which well-known economists have published, such 
a s : Mai thus. The Definitions of Political Em tunny, 
— C&irnes, The Character and Logical Method oj 
Political Economy, — N eu mann, 1 1 G r u mi begriffe 
der Volks wirthschaftslebre,” in Sohbnberg’s 
Uandbuch, — Menger, C nter truck unyen after die 
Methods der StciaU - icisscnschafUn. — Keynes, 
Scope and Method of Political Economy. — Sidg 
w ick, Princijdes, and Scope and Method Economic 
Science (address to Brit. Assoc.). — Marshall, 
Present Position of Economics (inaugural address 
at Cambridge). From such works as these we can 
appreciate the mq>ort&noe of combining with 
technical knowledge of the specialities of economic 
science, a habit of detached thought on the general 
forms of reasoning.] w. s. j. 

LOMBARDS. From the time of Henry III. 
(1216-1272) to that of Edward III. (1327-1377) 
com|»nies of Lombard merchants were bankers 
and money-lenders to the kings of England, 
and also traded largely in the wool of English 
monasteries, especially from Cistercian houses. 
Intercourse with Romo, and the collection of the 
Pope’s taxes, brought to England many Italians, 
who not only acted as agents of the Pope, but 
often mad© loans to the people to enable them 
to meet the papal demands. And Italian mer- 
chants at Rome advanced money in the reign 
of John to agents of religious houses, and to 
ambassadors with letters of credit from the 
king. The enormous cost of the crusades 
(see Crusades, Economic hkw'ts or), enabled 
money lenders to charge a high rate of interest; 
(Close Roll, 32 Henry IIL, shows that the 
Jews charged 45 per cent.) ; the censure of the 
Church and the general opinion respecting 
usury gave the Jews and Lombards & monopoly. 
The Jews were protected by the king ; the 
Lombards, to evade the charge of usury, granted 
gratuitous loans to which was added a sum, 
nominally the cost of nqssatedly sending for 
payment if the debt was overdue. In 1235 , 
however, Roger, bishop of London, excom- 
municated them for practising usury, and 
ordered them to leave his diocese, but be was 
summoned to Rome in consequence, and the 
Lombards continued to trade in London, where 
they built for themselves “nobilisaima palatia.* 
Matthew Paris, who speaks of them as “usuaril 
Transalpine quos Caursinos appe llamas,” says 
that the bishops dared not interfere with them 
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because they called themselves merchants of the 
Pope, and that the citizens dared not speak ill 
of them because they were protected by certain 
great men, “ quorum ut dicitur pecuniara ad 
multi plicandum sominabant Templo Romanic 
Curiae " ; but they were so hated as usurers and 
dooeivere of the poor, that, had it not been for 
their costly mansions in London, hardly one 
would have stayed in England. Henry III., 
whose resources were exhausted by the demands 
of the Pojkj, pledged his gold and silver plate 
to Siennese merchants for £650. Lucca mer- 
chants sent money from England to Prince 
Edward in Palestine. The customs, fixed in 
1275, were frequently assigned to the company 
of the Freseobaldi of Florence, who also became 
keepers of the Exchange and fanners of the New 
Custom imposed on aliens in 1303. Edward 
II. paid of his father's debts to the Freseobaldi 
£56,500, to the Bel lard i £1800, to the Bardi 
£4600, and ordered the barons of the Exchequer 
to hear suits of the Freseobaldi for debt and to 
levy their debts as those of the King. In 1309, 
he granted the citizenship of London, to John 
Vauue, a merchant of Lucca, with exemption 
from the duties and taxes which citizenship 
implied. In 1312, the King writes to the Pojie, 
asking that the Freseobaldi, who have left Eng- 
land for the Roman Court without accounting 
for tho profits of the customs, may be arrested 
and sent back, but he promises that they shall 
not forfeit life or limb. The same year the 
discontent of the people led to the abolition of 
the New Custom which was resumed in 16 
Edward III. ; aliens were forbidden to receive 
customs, and the Freseobaldi were to be arrested 
Until they rendered account The Lombards, 
taking advantage of Edward III/* need of 
money in the French war, and knowing his 
resources, charged a high rate of interest and 
grew very cautious in exacting security. Thus, 
in 1339, the King writes from Antwerp that 
he has with great difficulty contracted a loan, 
falling deeply into usury (“ incidents graviter 
in usurias " ), and that no fees are to be paid 
to ministers of the Crown until his return, but 
all money due to tho Exchequer is to be sent 
to him, save only that needed for defence against 
the Scotch and the sums owing to the Bardi and 
Peruzzi ; four days later he outers into a bond 
with a merchant of Lucca, by which the Earls 
of Derby, Nottingham, Salisbury, and Suffolk 
promise that, if the debt is overdue, they will 
not cross the sea to England without per- 
mission of tho great money-lender. But, in 
January 1345, despite their caution, the Bardi 
and Peruzzi became bankrupt, Edward III. 
owing to the former 900,000 gold florins, and 
to the latter 600,000. The firms had borrowed 
to lend to him, and when he failed to pay they 
loot credit, and the failure of other banking- 
houses followed- Lombards continued to trade 
In England and to negotiate bills of exchange. 


In 1361, Walter de Barde was appointed master 
of the mint at the Tower, and in 1864 of that 
at Calais. As the English cloth trade developed 
and less wool was exerted, the Lombards 
imported made goods into England until this 
was prohibited in the interests of home manu- 
facture. Some of the Freseobaldi and Anthony 
Cavallari, a merchant of Lucca, were employed 
by Henry VIII., and frequently appear as the 
King's debtors, but not as his creditors. After 
the fall of the great Lombard houses, English- 
men became the king's bankers in their place ; 
this, with the more favourable conditions of 
commerce, contributed in the 14th and 15th 
centuries to the rise of English merchants. 

[Bond. & A. “ Loans supplied by Italian 
Merchants to the Kings of England," Archceologia, 
xxviJL, 234 (1840). — Cunningham, The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce (1890). — Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, ii. (18S0).— Hall, History 
of the Custom Revenue (1886). — Madox, History 
and Antiquities of the Exchequer (1711). — . Ashley, 
Introduction to English Econ. History and Ttu&ry 
(1892).— Ryrners Fcedera, ii. iii. — State Papers , 
Henry VI//,, Foreign and Lfomestic, i. ii ]. K. t. m. 

LOMBARD LOAN, a name used on the 
continent for loans on stock exchange securities. 

(See Meier Rothschild, Handhnch der Handcls- 
wissensch often (1880), vol. i ch. vit, pp. 527-528, 
Has JjmihardgcschafL] r . s , 

LOMBARD STREET, a synonym for the 
London money market. 

[Cp. Bagehot, Lombard Street .] 

LOM&XIE, Louis nis (1815-1878), a French 
Academician ; known by his works on French 
society in second half of the 1 8th century, and 
especially by his book on the Mirabeau family : 

Let Miralrau, vols. i. and ii. 1879 ; vols. iii. 
iv, and v, 1889 1891 ; the three last volumes 
left unfinished, and continued by the author's son, 
M. Ch. de Loju^nie, deal with the great orator of 
the French Revolution. Having obtained access 
to a mass of unpublished papers and letters 
written by the Marquis de Muiabrau (j.e.), the 
economist, and his brother — & brave and shrewd 
naval officer, generally known under the name of 
the liaiUi de Mirabeau, from his rank in the Order 
of Malta, commemorated by Carlyle, French Re- 
volution as “ the worthy uncle,"— M. de Loradnie, 
determined “ to attempt, with the necessary docu- 
ments in hand, the revision of the sentence passed 
upon the marquis by posterity '* (vol. i p. 349), 
alluding to the unpopularity which became the 
latter's lot after his family squabbles and high- 
handed proceedings against his disgraceful wife and 
no less disgraceful children. In his impartial, 
interesting, and pleasantly-written book, M. de 
Lom4nie has successfully performed the task he 
undertook. The marquis certainly entertained and 
acted on early ideas as to the extent of his patria 
poUstas and conjugal authority, but be was a 
respectable and high-minded man, a title to which 
the future member of the Assemble Constituamt* 
had no claim whatever. 

Of the abrupt conversion of the marquis to tbs 
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doctrines of Qumnay and bis life-long 

rather idolatrous devotion to the doctor’s memory, 
the second volume gives many details, most of 
which have since been reproduced in the literature 
on the subject. Economists will regret that the 
correspondence between the marquis nud his 
brother, the naval officer who sneered at the 
reformer Quesuay's post of physician to the king’s 
mistress, was too voluminous to be given in full, 
instead of extracts only being published (voL ii. 
pp 213-217). K. oa. 

LOMENIE DE BRIENNE, Etienne 
Charles, Comte dk Brienne (1727*1794) : 

Was brought up as a priest, became archbishop 
of Toulon, and in that capacity had a seat in the 
states of Languedoc. He gave his name to the 
Canal de Brienne, and became a member of the 
assembly of notables summoned by Calonnk at 
Versailles, 22nd February 1787. The public 
finances were in grave disorder. He vehemently 
opposed the plans proposed by Calonne, became 
president of the newly - appointed council of 
finance in April, and prime minister in August, 
of the same year (1787). “He had been pro- 
nounced by Hume to be the only man in France 
capable of restoring the greatness of the kingdom ” 
(Rae, Life of A. Smith) but he “did much to 
precipitate the Revolution by his incapacity.” 
The measures by which he proposed to rectify 
the public finances — a rearrangement of the tax 
of the ViNGTlfeMR, and a loan — were rejected j 
by the parliament, and in August 1788 he 
was dismissed from office to make place for 
Keckrr. The times were turbulent. The 
treasury was empty. The wealth of the country 
was in the hands of the privileged classes, and 
they were exempt from taxation. Thus the 
government was without resources. It would 
have required a more powerful grasp than that 
of. Lomenie de Brienne to restore order. Though 
subservient to the revolutionary authorities, he 
could not escape. He was arrested as a “ susjvect ” 
during the Reign of Terror, and died in prison. 

[Droz, JIutoire de Louis X 1 r /., — ■Sbuwau 
LHctionnaire cC Economic Politi'/u', Paris, 1892.] 

LONUFIELI), Mofntifort* (1802-1884), 
Irish judge, was the first profes: or of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin. A very 
learned real property lawyer, he was appointed 
one of the three commissioners under the In- 
cumbered Estates Act 1849 ; and in 1868, 
when the landed estates court was set on foot, 
he became a judge of that court. 

Lougfield’s Lectures on Political Economy , 
delivered in 1833, Dublin, 1834, 8vo, deal mainly 
with the distribution of wealth, and endeavour to 
show that the only order in which a correct 
analysis of the sources of revenue can 1* carried 
on is— (1) rent, (2) profits, (3) wages. From this 
analysis Longfield considers that the logical deduc- 
tion flows that it is “impossible to regulate wages 
generally either by combinations of workmen or 
by legislative enactments/’ “The expense of 
supporting the labourer in that style which he has 
been accustomed to consider indispensable to his 
decent subsistence, has no effect in regulating the 
price of his labour/ 1 He criticises Adam Smith’s 


statement that labour is the measure of VaLUI 
(g. v. ), and has some acute observations on the 
probable effects of a low rate of profit The 
object of Four Lectures on the Poor Law , Dublin, 
1834, 8vo, is to bring out the distinction between 
the two kinds of poor law, the one which aims at 
improving, by its means, the condition of the 
labouring classes, and the other, which only con- 
cerns itself with bare relief for the destitute. It 
was just because Lougfield realised the evils 
attache* 1 to the former that he was m favour of 
the enactment of the latter, for fear that at some 
future time the two should be pressed forward 
together. The best known of Longtield's writings 
is the essay he contributed on “Irish Land 
Tenure ” to a volume of Cobden Club Essays , 
London, 1870, Svo. He also published, 1835, Three 
lectures on Commerce , and one on Absenteeism. 

Longficld was second president (succeeding Arch- 
bishop Whately) of the Statistical Society of 
Dublin. He published iti its Transactions, 
besides presidential addresses, papers on the 
limits of state interference with the distribution 
of wealth ; ou the legal impediments to the 
transfer of laud ; on hanking, and a proposal foi 
an act to issue law debentures in connection with 
sales in the landed estates court 

[Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxxiv.] 

H. X. 1. 

LORI), Eleazar (1788-1871), wrote: 

Extracts from a letter on National Currency 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury , Nov. 
1861 (New York, 1864, 8vo) ; also Six letters 
on the necessity and practicability of a national 
Currency (New York, 1803, 8vo), in which he 
treated of (1) The necessity and measures requisite 
to the institution of a uniform national currency ; 
(2) the resumption of specie payments by the 
state banks, ami a new' trial of the old system. 

In 1834 he published an Essay on Credit , Cur- 
rtf icy ami Banking , where in nine chapters he 
treats of the use of credit, a metallic currency, 
the principles and regulations of the currency, 
the present banking system and its proposed 
modifications, hank capitals, the regulations of 
banking, and a national bank. a. l. 

LOTTERIES, Continent of Europe (francs 
converted as 25 = £1 ; marks as 20=s£l; 
Austrian florins as 10«£1). The first lottery 
with prizes in money is recorded at Florence in 
1530. Lotteries with prizes in goods are stated 
to have taken place earlier. This form of garn- 
blingextended itself in a very short time through- 
out Italy, nearly all the large Italian towns ap- 
pearing to have established one or other of these 
descriptions of lottery by the second half of the 
16th century. The form in which it became 
most popular later on, and which is still in use 
in several countries, took its origin from • 
political act at Genoa. At the elections to tne 
great council five names out of ninety had to 
be drawn every year in that city, ana betting 
began to be carried on on these names ; this 
led to the formal “ lotto ” or “ number ” lottery, 
in which the names were replaced by numbers. 
The player chooses in this system one or vnort 
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from all the numbers (ninety), five of which 
are drawn out as winners ; the prizes he may 
get are widely different according to his having 
divined one (simplum), two (ambo), three 
(terno), four (quaterno), or five (quinterno) of 
these numbers. It can be played for any sum 
upwards beyond a certain minimum. The 
winnings consist in a multiplication of the 
stake ; they are, however, always more or less 
smaller than the sum which had to be paid 
according to the mathematical probability of 
the especial number combinations. There are 

^ — ambos in 90 ; f~ X ~*~10 of 

1x2 '1x2 


which being drawn in the five winning numbers 
the mathematical chance is « 53 xir* The 

prizes, however, paid by the states for the 
44 ambo"-gain are only two hundred and forty 
times (Austria-Hungary) or two hundred and 
seventy times ( I taly ) the stake. The chance for a 


“terno "is 


90 x 89 x 88 
1x2x3 


117 x 780; 


5x4x8 
lx 2x3 


10 i rrffTr^irin* Stakes pay only a sum 
of four thousand eight hundred times (Austria- 
Hungary) or five thousand four hundred times 
(Italy) the stakes. At the end of the 17th and 
in the 18th century the lotto became exceedingly 
popular. It was introduced in Vienna (1752), 
in Berlin (1763), and in twenty nine other 
German towns, also in France, Spain, and 
Belgium. The states perceiving the great profit 
which was to be made by such an undertaking, 
established a lottery monopoly nearly every- 
where, and always either managed the play 
themselves or had it managed by farmers, who 
had to pay a large yearly rent Soon, however, 
the moral and economic dangers of the play, 
which were ov©rl<x>ked at the commencement, 
became obvious, and the “lotto" scheme was 
vehemently attacked. To quiet then con- 
sciences, governments very often combined the 
play with charitable purposes. In Spain the 
expenses of the town hospitals and of other 
useful institutions were borne by the profit of 
the lottery. From the year 1 777 the farmer 
of the lottery monopoly at Vienna was obliged 
to provide a dowry for five young girls, whose 
named were drawn together with the minders 
of the lottery. 

As, however, the bad influence of the system 
became more and more perceptible, lotteries being 
only games of chance, the aggregate number of 
players in which are sure to lose a part of their 
venture, the beginning of the 19th century 
proved very unfavourable for the lotto. It was 
replaced in 1810 throughout the greater part of 
Germany, and a few years later in Spain, by other 
forms of lottery ; and, according to the example 
of England — where lotteries were not allowed 
after 1826, one sanctioned by mistake, temp. 
William IV, (see Lotteiuks, English), was 
cancelled — all state lotteries were abolished in 


France (1836), in Belgium (1830), and Sweden 
(1841). The number lottery exists at the pre- 
sent day in Italy, Austria, and Hungary only. 

Another chief form of lotteries, the “ Class ” 
or 44 Dutch " lottery, was originated in Holland 
at the beginning of the 16th century, nearly 
at the same time as the first money lotteries 
were played at Florence and in some other 
Italian towns. In this system, a certain sum 
is divided amongst a certain number of lots of 
various sizes (whole, half, and quarter lots) 
which are drawn in different 4 4 series" or 
44 classes." There were always a few large and 
& great many smaller prizes, the amount of both 
augmenting with every 44 class," and the largest 
winnings being played at the last class. To 
induce people to play on all the series, States 
do not allow playing for a later class, unless 
lots have been played, or at least paid for, on 
all the series that had been previously drawn. 
For every lottery, two of which are instituted 
every year, 160,000 lots called slammlose are 
issued, which are played in seven parts called 
classes or series. Now the price of the lots is 
the mine, about 40 marks (£2) including the 
tax for every class, though the amount of the 
winnings augment with the series, 8000 prizes 
being played in the first, 10,000 in the second, 

12.000 in the third, and 65,000 in the last 
class. Besides this the value of the prizes also 
greatly increases with the later classes. The 
smallest prize is 65 marks (£3 : 5s.) in the first, 
105 marks (£5 : 5s.) in the second, 155 marks 
(£7 : lf>s.), and 210 marks (£10 : 10s.) in the 
4th : the largest 30,000 marks (£1500) in the 
first, 45,000 marks (£2250) in the second, 

60.000 marks (£30u0) in the third, and 600,000 
marks (£30,000) in the fourth. It would 
therefore not be natural for any one to play on 
any but the last class had not the following 
system been put into force. A lot may be 
purchased for the price of 40 marks for every 
class, but this is only the case if the lot is 
bought at the beginning of the lottery for all 
the classes at the same time. If any one 
desires to buy a lot for the second class after 
the first has been played, he must pay the 
price for both classes (80 marks) ; after the 
second class is played the price is 120 marks, 
and after the third 160 marks. It would 
seem, therefore, as if every one who wants to 
play on the later classes ought to buy the lot 
for all the classes as well. This, however, is 
not quite the case. If a lot is drawn, the 
winner gets besides his prize a lot without 
charge, called freilos, for the next class. And 
as 80,000 lots are drawn in the three first 
classes, there is a good chance of saving the 
stake for the following classes and to play on 
the whole lottery for 40 marks (£2). This 
possibility is lost, of course, if the lot is bought 
for all the classes at once. The 44 class " lottery 
was introduced with some changes into England 
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•lid to the northern part of Germany, but did 
not attain the popularity of the “ lotto " until 
the first half of the 1 9th century, when it took 
the place of the latter in many countries. It 
was abolished in England in 1816, and soon 
after in France, Belgium, Sweden, together 
with the lotto, as mentioned before. There is 
a “ class lottery" at the present day, in the 
greater number of the German states (Prussia, 
Saxony, Hamburg, Brunswick, etc.), and in 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, and Servia, 

After these two lottery schemes had been 
long in use, a third form, the “interest" 
lottery, was introduced in close connection with 
the growing want of credit of the states. To 
be able to get cheap credit the states combined 
some of their loans with a lottery of this descrip- 
tion : the interest paid to the creditors of the 
state was a much lower one than the market 
interest of the country, but the bond-holders 
also shared in a lottery at the same time. The 
prizes were supplied by the state with one part 
of the profits, which accrued to it by paying 
less interest for the loan than it would have 
paid for the same sum had it not been com- 
bined with the lottery. 

The great moral and economic mischief 
caused by lotteries is generally acknowledged. 
But the influence of the three state lottery 
systems which we have described is not equally 
mischievous. There is no doubt that the 
“ number " lottery is the most dangerous. The 
very small stakes and the enormous winnings 
that may possibly be obtained, induce the 
poorest classes (working people, maidservants) 
to tiy their fortune, and very often this leads 
to a 44 systematical” play, thus absorbing con- 
tinually a vct y large part of the income of many 
poor families. The great variety of the com- 
binations of the numbers excites the imagina- 
tion, and favours superstition, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams (dream -books), as well as many 
swindles. All these evils are very seriously 
felt both in Italy and Austria-Hungary, where 
the 41 lotto" system still exists. The greater 
cost of the lots of the 4 'class lottery " excludes 
most people to whom gambling might prove the 
most dangerous. Besides this the 1 ‘ class lottery ” 
is in some countries, especially in Prussia, 
regulated in a manner so as to limit the play 
to the smallest possible circle. The selling of 
lots is confined to the 4< Einnehmere " (receivers), 
appointed by the “state lottery management” 
from the ranks of comparatively rich merchants, 
and even so they are very much checked as to 
the freedom of their transactions by minute 
restrictions. They have to pay down a deposit 
of 12,000 m. (£600). Most of the tickets are 
taken by 44 well-to-do " people, working people 
take them comparatively seldom-- to an extent, 
it is estimated, of from 8 to 18 per cent of the 
whole. The whole class of women servan ts who 
play very wildly in Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 


hardly play at all in Germany. There is the 
less to be said against the “interest" lottery, 
because in the worst case the loss here only 
extends to one part of the interest, the capital 
always remaining assured for the bondholder. 

The profit made by the states through the 
lottery is considerable. I n the budget-year ( 1 894 ) 
the gain of Prussia made through the lottery 
was 9,758,500 marks (£487,675), being 5 per 
cent of the public revenue ; that of Saxony 
5,200,000 marks (£260,000), 8 per cent ; 
of Brunswick 1,240,000 marks (£62,000), 
10*25 per cent; of Austria 7,486,720 florins 
(£748,672), 1*22 per cent; of Hungary 

2,789,500 florins (£278,950), 0*6 per cent ; of 
Spain 24,000,000 pesetas (£960,000), 2*5 per 
cent ; of Italy 25,000,000 lire (£1,000,000), 
2 *8 per cent In these countries, and especially 
in tho smaller ones, the play is universal, and 
reaches enormous dimensions ; in Brunswick, 
for instance, lots are reckoned to cost every 
year 60 marks (£3) per head of the public ; in 
Schwerin 17*28 marks; in Hamburg 81*68 
marks. The institution, when carried on by 
the state, is an attraction to many who would 
not think of gambling under other circum- 
stances. It is not true that, as defenders of the 
lottery systems (Marcinowsky) have often said, 
“the rage for gambling" is sure to seek other 
opportunities when the opportunity of the 
lottery is taken away. Many facts prove the 
contrary. In France there was in 1837, the 
year after the alxdition of lotteries, 525,000 
francs (£21,000) more money deposited in the 
savings banks than the year before. In the 
same way a great increase of the dejiosits was 
stated in Bavaria after the lottery had been 
brought to an end (1861). At Brussels one 
year after its abolition there were 7837 fewer 
objects pawned and 8609 more pawns redeemed. 
All experience in countries where state lotteries 
have ceased, pleads for their abolition. 

Beside the state lotteries, private lotteries 
occupy a large field in some countries, princi- 
pally Germany, Austria - Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and France. They may 
be divided into two chief forms. (1) Lottery 
loans, managed after the example of the 
state interest lottery, with a long duration 
(generally seventy to eighty years), with 
series of drawings, the nominal value of the 
lots being generally paid bock successively. 
(2) Ordinary lotteries (occasion lotteries) with 
a single drawing, sometimes with prizes in kind. 
The most common of the first sort of ths private 
lotteries are the great city lottery loans. There 
are fifteen of these with a nominal value of 
2,405,423,460 francs (£96,216,988) in sjrlst- 
enoe at the present time in Francs; fifteen 
in Belgium and Holland, 610,416,826 fiance 
(£20,416,673); 8 in Germany, 156,190,000 
marks (£7,759, 500); 8 in Austria, 268,266,800 
florins (£26,326,630); 7 in Italy, 69,817,600 
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lire (£2, 772,7 00). Some lotteries for charitable 
purposes, as, for instance, the well-known “red" 
and “white cross" lotteries, and the groat 
lottery loans of some large banks, principally 
mortgage banks, are issued in the same manner. 

As to the ordinary or “occasion" lotteries, 
they are arranged for the most different objects. 
From 1885 to 1893, for instance, 6771 of these 
have been |>ermitted in Germany, amounting 
to a nominal value of 140,880,500 marks 
(A* 7, 04 4, 025), that is, 16,653,390 marks 
(£782,669) per year, 3020 of which were for 
charitable, 1652 for agricultural, 270 for art, 
276 for church building, 223 for various other 
purposes. Those lotteries need not be con- 
demned if arranged in a maimer that only those 
people should participate in them who take 
some interest in the purpose of the play, as for 
instance, the picture lotteries at the great art 
exhibitions. But in many hundreds of them 
it is only the dazzling prizes that attract players 
from all classes, who are rarely conscious of the 
very small chance of winning, and do not care 
the least about tho object of the lottery. 

In the last few years, new laws (Loossp&rr- 
gesetze) have been enacted in Germany and 
Austria- Hungary, prohibiting the introduction 
of foreign lotteries and the arrangement of new 
lotteries, unless authorised by special act of 
parliament Borne of the minor occasion lot- 
teries can be allowed by government license. 
It is therefore very probable that there will be, 
in a short time, a considerable decrease in these 
countries in which they were until now the 
most favoured, when the great lottery loans 
will lie brought to an end and new ones will 
not be allowed. 

[Heckd, “ Lotlerie uml Lotteriebesteuerung,'* in 
the Baruiv&rterbuch der Staatsioixstnschqflen . ~ 
Itoscher, System der Volksmrthschcft, Stuttgart, 
1886, iv. § 30. — L. v. Stein, Lehrbuch der Finm* 
wissenschafl, Leipzig, 1835, ii. p. 345. M&rcin- 
owaky, LoUerxevxsen, im K&nigrtich Preusscn, 
Berlin, 1 892. — Block, “Lotterie" in the IHctimnaire 
de V Administration, — Eudemann, Beiiritge zUr 
GeschichU der lMterie vnd turn hmUigen iMterie- 
recht, etc., Bonn, 1882. — Lawton, Lotlerie und 
VoU&icirthschaft, Berlin, 1894. — Leroy-Reaulieu, 
Traill cU la science des Finances, Paris, 1 883, p. 
341. — Koecher, Von dem verderblichen JSirtfluss 
c Ur Lotlerie apf den Stoat , Leipzig. 1795. — 
Beatable, IHtbiic Finance, 2nd ed. pp. 221-222. 
comp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. x. 
“That the obanoe of gain is naturally overvalued, 
we may learn from the universal success of 
lotteries."] o. B. 

LOTTERIES, English. The first state 
lottery in England was announced in 1567 to 
provide funds for the repair of harbours and 
fortifications. It was officially described as a 
very rich lottery-general of money, “ plate, and 
eertaln sorts of merchandises." The greatest 
prize consisted of £3000 in cash, and the value 
Of £2000 in plate, tapestry, and other fabrics. 


The prizes were displayed at the house of 
Dericke, the queen's goldsmith, in Cheapside, 
and a woodcut was appended to the proclama- 
tion depicting a large show of plate ; but the 
400,000 lots were not quickly sold, as the 
drawing, according to Stow, did not begin 
until 11th January 1569. It was carried on 
day and night, until 6th May, in a building 
erected at the west door of St. Pauls. The 
lots cost 10s. each, but could be subdivided. 
The queen issued a second proclamation, and 
the lord mayor made an ap]>eal to the people, 
while the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, and 
Sir W. Cecil, wrote, on 30th August 1568, to 
urge the merchant adventurers to promote the 
lottery ; but the people w r cre distrustful, and 
the lots remained on hand until Elizabeth 
characteristically sent scolding missives to the 
justices of Kent and several other counties, and 
menacingly appointed an agent to report to her 
“the former doings of the principal men of 
every parish ” with respect to the scheme. A 
copy of the original broadside still exists. For 
this and other interesting details as to this 
early lottery, see the 7th Report of the Historical 
MSS . Com., App. pp. 619 6-621 b. 

No lottery followed in the next year. The 
one for armour, mentioned Ip Stow, was cer 
uinly under royal consideration in 1685, as 
appears from a letter from the lord mayor to 
Walsiugliam, but the queen does not seem to 
have ventured on a third experiment. 

8b gives, under the year 1612, an account 
of “ a liberal! lottery " which James I. granted 
for the colonics in Virginia. Sixty thousand 
blanks were cast out on this occasion, as the lots 
were not fully taken up, but the prizes were not 
reduced. This is referred to in the Domestic 
State Papers for 1611-18, p. 120, which also 
mention, p. 1 30, a proposal for a private lottery, 
about this date, which was rejected by the lord 
mayor. The king's council, on 22nd February 
1615, recommended another project for a 
Virginia lottery. A lottery is said to have 
been held in 1619 at Reading, and licence was 
given, in 1627, to Michael Parker, and another 
to raise money by a lottery to carry out the 
scheme for an aqueduct from springs at Hod- 
deedon to London. A fresh licence was given 
to Parker in 1631, and the matter seems to 
have been taken in hand by George Gage, and 
much money collected, which, about 1687, 
still remained on deposit, though the under- 
taking had failed. 

A fresh project appears in the State Papers 
in 1640, when a “standing lottery" was 
sanctioned, “like that granted to the Virginia 
company." 

Puritanism seems to have permitted the 
committee for lands in Ireland to bold a lottery 
at Grocers' Hall in 1653, but the State Papers 
from 1649 to 1659 are silent on the subject 
In 1660, however, the mayor of Norwich oom 
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plained of the “puppet-shows and lotteries” 
which came with the kings licence and sign- 
manual, and injured the trade of the town. 

A lottery was also granted in 1660 for the 
ransom of English slaves from the Mediterranean 
pirates. A private one was asked for in the same 
year, and licence for a game called V oca di Cata- 
Ionia, which, as afterwards appears from the State 
Papers, was really a lottery, was granted to F. 
Corbet, a groom of the queen's privy chamber. 

In 1661 a lottery for the fisheries was allowed, 
and in August 1663 (8th Rep. Hist . MSS. 
Corn., 539) there are traces of the famous Royal 
Oak lottery. A letter of 1664 (Horn. S . Papers , 
pp. 454-455) shows that the Oca di Catalonia 
was changed into the “ Royal Oak." 1 

On 27th January 1664 a royal declaration 
annulled the former grant to Corbet, who had 
transferred his rights to Sir A. des Marces and 
another, who were allowed thenceforwards “ the 
sole exercise of lotteries, for the benefit of the 
Royal Fishing Company.*' 

This “ Royal Oak ” seems, from letters among 
the State Papers , to have been carried on in the 
provinces by travelling agents who obtained 
the permission of mayors to stay for a specified 
number of days. 

At an uncertain date, but about 1664, 
Thomas Killigrew obtained a licence to begin 
when the fishing company’s licence, for two 
remaining years, should have run out In 1665, 
however, the company tried for a monoj>oly of 
lotteries in England, and, in 1666, for one in 
Scotland for seven years. They seem to have 
succeeded, as in February 1667 there is a peti- 
tion for permission to succeed the royal fish- 
ing company in the “sole licence of holding 
lotteries in his majesty’s dominions,” which 
request was granted for three years. 

This patent monopoly lasted to the end of 
the century, the Royal Oak having been ex- 
cepted from the operation of 10 & 11 Will. III. 
c. 17, which prohibited all other lotteries. 

The government, however, from 1709 to 1825, 
acted shamelessly in raising large sums annually 
by lotteries in which the prizes were terminable 
or perpetual annuities. Contractors took up 


1 Il L? atalan 8 P anish the current term for goowe in 
oca. The game of oca does not appear to be played in 
rPJ™ nowadays, unless it be as a children’s game ; 
bat It is thus described in the Dicoionario Encidnpuiico 
n\*paiu>- America no, Barcelona, Montaner and Simon, 
voL xiv. p. 43, 1887 and onwards. “ Oca— a game which 
consists in a series of sixty -three divisions arranged in a 
spiral ellipse painted on a board or card-board. These 
divisions represent different objects; every ninth 
number, counting from No. l, represents a goose or 
™L ath ®™ represent rivers, wells, bridges, 
“SR or <* her objects at hazard. The game is played 
T™™ ty 9 Si®®* And «ccording as the numbers on them 
*5® *oe« on.*' It would appear probable 
that the original name of the game may have been Oca 
asCatotvna , and under that name have passed into 
mnce, and into England. The game of goose apt. ears 
tobave teen well-known in England. Goldsmith in the 
Deserted Village mentions 


** The pictures plac'd for ornament and use, 

The twelve good miss, the royal game of goose. * 


the tickets and sent itinerant salesmen through 
the country, who sold fractions of the £10 
shares. Minor evils sprang up, as might have 
been expected, which had to be checked by the 
acts 19 Geo. III. c. 21, and 42 Geo. III. c. 119, 
and by Perceval’s Act, 1806, which limited the 
drawings to one day. 

In 1736 an act was passed for building 
Westminster Bridge by means of a lottery of 
125,000 tickets at £5 each. This succeeded, 
and in 1774 the brothers Adam disposed of 
their property in the Adelphi, by permission 
of parliament, in a lottery of 110 prizes. 

Towards the end of the century lotteries 
passed into the hands of the chancellors of the 
exchequer, and an average jirofit of nearly 
£350,000 was made for the public purse. 
Some benefit came from the evil, for the British 
Museum was aided ; but public opinion at last 
demanded the abolition of the system, which 
was effected by 4 Geo. IV. c, 60. and the last 
lottery was drawn in October 1826. Private 
lotteries had been forbidden by 12 Geo. 11. c. 
28, and later statutes. 

By a strange blunder, lotteries for the im- 
provement of Glasgow were sanctioned by 1 A 
2 Will. IV. c. 8, but they were suppressed by 
4 A 5 Will. IV. c. 37. The last lottery of 
which the public has heard was Dethier’s 
twelfth -cake lottery, which was stopped on 
27th December 1860. Art unions were legal- 
ised by 9 A 10 Viet c. 48. 

[The tragedy as well as the buffoonery of these 
evil institutions will be found portrayed in Hone** 
Everyday Hook, ii. pp. 1404-1535, while the 
Appendices to the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8th Reports 
qf the Hist MSS. Com, contribute new and 
authentic details. See also Brit. Mux. Additional 
MSS., Nos. 4458 (36), 5755 (1), 5801 (p. 460), 
82,711 / 521, 32,975 /. 428, and Lansdowns 
MSS., 660/. 120, 1215/. 234. 

Calendar of State Papers, domestic series, from 
1547 to 1667. — J. Ashton. English lotteries, 1893. 
— Dawson Turner’s Collection of Lottery Bills, in 
the Brit Museum, see “ Lotteries " in the great 
catal ogue. — Encyel. Britannica, art. “ Lotteries. ” 
— Beckmann, Inventions, ed. Bohn, 1846, ii. 
pp. 414-429.] ft. n. 

LOTTIN, Antoine Prosper (1739-1812), 
was a Parisian bookseller. 

He published under the pseudonym of Lambin 
de Saint^Felix an Essai surla Mendiritt (Amster- 
dam, 1779) ; and, under the pseudonym of M. de 
Saint Haippy, a IHscours sur ce sujet : Ja lure 
corrompt les mecurs d dUruit Us empires, Amster- 
dam and Paris, 1784. K. ca. 

LOTTO (see Lotteries, Continent of 
Europe). 

LOTZ, Johann Friedrich Eurebiu8(177I- 
1838), a distinguished German economist, Vas 
bom at Sonnefeld, then in the duchy of Sachsen* 
Hildburghausen, now belonging to Saxe- Coburg. 
He studied law at Jena, and held successively 
several official appointments in his native duchy. 
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In 1819 the university of Bonn offered him 
the professorship of public law and state 
economy, which, however, lie declined. In 
1824 he became privy councillor in the service 
of Saxe- Coburg, and died at Coburg. 

His most important writings were Revision der 
Grundbegriffe der National- Ockonomie, 4 vola. , 
1811-14, which, though prolix and excessively 
abstraot, is yet, on account of the author's able 
analysis of fundamental conceptions, such as those 
of value and price, strongly recommended by 
Roscher to the careful study of all young econo- 
mists ; and Hand bach der Slaaiswiscenschafteti , 
3 vols., 1820, 2nd ed. 1837, which, though a 
useful work, is much inferior to the preceding. 
Lotz was one of those who did most to make the 
doctrines of the Wealth of Nations known in 
Germany. Allowing for some physiocr&tic lean- 
ings, he belongs essentially to the school of Smith, 
though differing from him on special joints ; thus, 
not labour, in his view, but the creative powers of 
natnre, and of the human intellect, are the great 
factors in the work of production ; he regards 
Smith as having attended too exclusively to value 
in exchange, as distinguished from value in use ; 
and hu consider* his praise of parsimony as too 
unconditional. He was an earnest reformer, 
though sometime* raided by a tendency to doc- 
trinaire exaggeration. He treats political economy 
a* a mere theory of enlightened self-interest. As 
a free-trader he goes even further than Smith, 
repudiating all intervention of the State in econo- 
mic life. He chose for the motto of his Revision 
the words : 11 Ubi hbertas, ihi divitiafe,” and pro- 
claimed as the one service he desired to render, 
that of assisting in the removal of the fetters which 
impeded industry. Perhaps his most serious error 
is the assertion of the unproductiveness of capital, 
which, though he was as fa aa possible from being 
a socialist favours socialistic views ; regarding this 
doctrine, however, he ap|>eara to coutradict him- 
self. His greatest general defect as a thinker is 
his want of historical sense, with which are 
connected the too absolute form which he gives 
to many of his theorems, and the practice of 
denouncing, as simply erroneous or perverted, 
ideas and institutions which ought to be treated 
as the natural fruit of the earlier stages of social 
•volution. 

[Schumann in A Ugcmeinc heuische Biographic, 
voi. xix. 1884. — Lip pert iu Handwbrterbuch der 
Staatswu&enscJuiften, vol. iv. 1892. — Roscher, 
UeschichU der N. (A, p. 655 seq.] J. R. I. 

LOUIS, Dominique, Baron (1755-1837), 
born at Toul and died at Bry-sur-Marne, was 
minister of finance during many troublous 
times, as shown by the dates when he held the 
post— 1st April 1814«20th May 1815 (first 
invasion) ; 9th July-26th September 1815 (second 
invasion) ; 80th December 1818-lSth May 1819 
(liquidation of an intense crisis) ; 30th July- 
lst November 1830 (Revolution') ; finally 13th 
March 1831-lOtli October 1832 (the ministry of 
Casimir Perier). On each occasion he showed 
a practical mind and a rare fertility of resource. 
Originally an abbe, he left his country when 


the Revolution broke out. On his return under 
the consulate, he rose, through the intervention 
of his friend Mollien, to high positions under 
government, and was appointed to the council 
of state, in which oilice he exhibited great energy. 
He maintained that a government which pos- 
sessed the power to fulfil its engagements should 
unhesitatingly do so, and on one occasion 
answered Napoleon “a government must pay 
all it owes even for its follies.” Appointed 
minister of finance at the fall of the empire, 
he re-established order and restored confidence. 
Though a supporter of free trade, he did not 
profwse to sweep away all customs duties. 
When placed again at the head of the 
treasury, after the fall of the government of 
the 100 days, he did his best to overcome the 
innumerable difficulties which arose from the 
{>osition of affairs. 

Resolute but not overbearing, Louis respected 
the privileges of parliament in matters of public 
finance. When the Chambre Introuvable 1 opposed 
his broader views he resigned office, which he 
resumed iu 1818 and established the small “ grand - 
litres " — a decentralisation of the administration 
of the consolidated debt to the advantage of the 
departments. The formation of the retrograde 
Cabinet of Decazes caused Louis to leave the 
treasury 19th November 1819. When the re- 
volution of 1830 broke out, the new government 
recalled him to his post. Here he maintained his 
high reputation, and after he had for the fourth 
time left the treasury when the ministry of Jacques 
Laffitte was formed, he was summoned to it again 
when Casimir Perier came into power. This was 
his fifth and last tenure of office. He retired at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

Baron Louis always showed his respect for eco- 
nomic doctrine, and particularly for the famous 
maxims of Adam Smith on taxation. One of his 
best known sayings was “Give me a good policy 
and I will give you good finance.” a. a f. 

LOUIS D'OR, History of. This gold coin 
was first Btruck in 1640 under Louis XIII., from 
whom it received its name. Its original value 
was ten livres : on one side was the head and 
name of the king, on the other four fleurs-de- 
lis with the legend, Christus regnal, vincil , 
impend. The value of the louis d’or was 
subject to constant variations. Under Louis 
XIV. it was raised to twenty livres, and at 
one time to twenty -four. Under Louis XV. 
the value me to thirty and even to thirty-six 
livres. Since the introduction of decimal 
coinage in 1795, the chief gold coin in France 
has been the piece of twenty francs. This was 
usually called a louis d’or after the Restoration 
and under Louis Philippe. During the second 
empire it was called a napoleon, but the 
term louis has survived to the present day in 
occasional use. it L. 

l The Chambre Introuvable, elected October ISIS, 
was tiaraod Uius because Louis XVIII. found It ee 
reactionary Iu opinion as to be '‘more royalist thac 
the King/ hence It was dissolved in September 181 ft. 
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LOUIS D'OR. French gold coin issued 
during the reigns of Louis XIII. -XVI. 

List of Coins known under the title 
M Louis d’Or." 


Reign. 

Denomination. 

Weight 

i 

cs 

« 

c 

iih 

Value In 
gold916-f 
fine at 
£3:17:104 
per ox. 



6«*. 


£ a. d. 

Louis XIII. 





(1610) 

Louis . 

6-69*2 

900 

0 10 0} 


Louis . 

6*692 

904 

0 16 oJ 


Louis . 

6*092 

901 

o to bi 

Louis XIV. 





(1643) . 

Louis au Soleil . 

8*127 

902 

1 o 04 

Louis XV. 





(1716) . 

Louis . 

8*127 

902 

i o 01 


i Louis de Noailles 

12*103 

902 

i 9 in 


Louis a la Croix , 

9*774 

904 

1 4 u 


Louis 4 la Croix . 

9*774 

892 

1 8 94 


Louis Mirletnns . 

6-480 

896 

0 15 101 


Louis . 

8-127 

[896 

0 19 10} 

Louis XVI. 





(1774) . 

Louis . 

8*127 

896 

0 19 10} 


Louis . 

; 7-0-19 

! 900 

0 18 94 


Louis Constitu- 

1 



i 

tional . . 1 

! 7-649 

902 

0 18 104 


[P. Bonneville, Traxtt dts Monnaies d'Or et 
(T Argent, Paris, 1806.] f. e . a . 

LOWE, Joseth (early 19th century), wrote : 

An Inquiry into the State of the British West 
Indies (London, 1807, 8vo) a broad-minded and 
sympathetic plea for the West India planter. 
The author advocates a generous colonial policy, 
and scouts the notion that England has suffered 
by the loss of America or the Irish union. In 
a series of five chapters he points out the value of 
the West Indies as a market for English manufac- 
tures, lays stress on the depreciation of sugar, 
which has caused the emigration of negroes and 
planters ; and proposes, among various other 
remedies, either the reduction of the duty on that 
article, or the abolition of the monopoly (see also 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xi. 145). Jevons observes 
that the idea of the just standard of valne 
described by G. P. Scrope — see his pamphlet, A n 
Examination of the Bank Charter Question , etc., 
1833, also referred to as & tabular standard in 
Bcrope’s Principles of Pot, Ec. } 1833, ch. xvl, — 
may have been suggested by the ingenious work 
of Joseph Lowe : The Present State of England 
ms regard to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance 
(London, 1822, 8vo). In his 7th chapter, the 
author supports Mr. Simon Gray’s as opposed to 
Malthus’s theories of population, and maintains 
that the increase of our population “ is replete 
with considerations equally satisfactory ” in regard 
to “external” as “internal affairs, the stability of 
our finances, the reduction of the more injurious 
portion of our taxes” (see p. 245). Jevons adds 
that a second edition of this book appeared in 
1823 ; and it was also reprinted (in German) in 
Leipzig the same year and in New York in 1824. 

a. L, 

LOWE, Kobt, See Sherbrooke, Viscount. 
LOWNDES, William (1652-1724), secre- 
tary to the treasury, was appointed to that 
office in 1695. With a view to the recoinage 


of 1696, he was requested to undertake an 
investigation into the state of the currency, 
the results of which were published with the 
title, A Report containing an Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins , London, 1695, 
8 vo. In this important work, while lie repudi- 
ated any measure which would have the char- 
acter of debasing the currency, he suggested, 
as a necessary measure for placing it upon a 
satisfactory basis, that all denominations of 
the silver coin should be raised 25 per cent. 
Lowndes had carefully examined the records 
of the mint and other documents, and he ably 
defended his position with historical arguments 
based upon these materials. He also main- 
tained that the price of silver had risen to 
6s. 5d. an oz., and that if the measure he 
proposed were adopted, persons who melted 
down the coin would have “less profit by 
fourteen pence half-penny in the crown.” 
Further arguments he used in support of his 
scheme were that it would encourage the 
bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined, 
and would make the coinage * * more in tale, 
more commensurate to the general need 
thereof.” To meet the objection that people 
would lose 20 per cent on contracts already 
made, he maintained the scarcity of silver. 
He computed the amount of “ weighty money ” 
hoarded up at £1,600,000. The most famous 
of the replies to Lowndes’ Essay was written 
by John Locke (g.t?.), and was entitled Further 
Considerations concerning the raising the value of 
money , wherein Mr, Lowndes * arguments for it 
in his late report concerning u An Essay ,” etc., 
are particularly examined . While the opposi- 
tion accepted the views urged by Lowndes, 
Montagu and the government adopted those of 
Locke, and the recoinage on the old standard 
was carried on Dec. 10, 1698, in the House 
of Commons, by 225 to 114. In addition to 
the part he took in the currency controversy 
of 1695 • 96, Lowndes was instrumental in 
bringing about an amalgamation between the 
Old and New East India companies. He died 
in 1724. While replying to Lowndes' Essay, 
Locke paid a high tribute to his ability. *• He 
is a man known so able in the poet he is in, 
to which the business of money peculiarly 
belongs ; and has shewed himself so learned 
in the records and matters of the mint, and 
so exact in calculations and combinations of 
numbers relating to our coin, either already 
in use or designed by him, that I think I 
should have troubled the pnbliok no more on 
this subject had not he himself engaged me 
in it ; and brought it to that pass, that either 
I must be thought to renounce my own 
opinion or must publickly oppose his ” (Preface 
to Further Considerations , etc.). 

[A full account of Lowndes' life is given h» the 
Dictionary of National Biography . For a dis* 
cuawou of the relative merit* of the views of 
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Lowndes, Locke, and the other disputants in the 
currency controversy of 1695-96, and their histori- 
cal importance, see Locks ; Rkooinaoks.] 

LOYD, Bamukl Jones (1796-1883), Over* 
stone, Baron, a banker, was the son of a 
Welsh dissenting minister, who became a partner 
in Jones, Loyd and Co., a Manchester banking 
firm, afterwards merged in the London and 
Westminster Bank. Born to great wealth and 
an influential business connection, lx>yd made 
the fullest use of his opportunities. He was 
in the House of Commons from 1816 to 1823, 
but his importance, politically, lay in the 
influence which he exercised over successive 
cabinets and chancellors of the exchequer. 
Already in 1832 we find him a recognised 
authority on finance. 

The evidence he gave before the committee of 
the House of Commons on renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England, was directed (1) against 
the multiplication of issues of paper money, and 
in favour of (2) a single bank of issue, (3) a 
regular publication of accounts, including bullion, 
and (4) the repeal of the usury laws (see Interest). 
(Preface to 1858 publication of evidence given 
Wore 1857 House of Commons Committee upon 
Bank Charier Act of 1841). lu 1840 he had given 
similar evidence before another committee, when 
he urged the separation of the departments of the 
Bank of England. This plan had been supported 
by the bank director*, Mr. J. 1L Palmlk and Mr. 
O. W. Norman, who also gave evidence before the 
same committee (see Bank Note). The Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 followed mainly upon the 
lines he had set out, and its provisions were de- 
fended by him before committees of the House of 
Commons in 1848 and r 857- In 1844 he had 
succeeded his father as partner in the bank, and 
in 1 850 he was made Baron Ovcrstone. He was 
of course not infallible. His distrust of the joint- 
stock system of banking (see Bagehot’s Lombard 
Street ; ch. ix.) was unfounded. On his general 
currency theory, the opinion of economists is 
much divided (see Currency Doctrine). The 
disadvantages of the bank act of 1844 are now 
fully recognised, and various attempts at improve- 
ment have been made. Some also will condemn 
his opposition to the Decimal System (?.©.) ; but 
he combined with a complete mastery of the 
details of banking an active interest in the 
theoretic side of financial questions, aud a singular 
lucidity in their illustration. He was, moreover, 
through a long life, the atrennous opponent of all 
schemes of inconvertible paper. Lord Overstone 
enabled McCulloch to edit a collection of Scarce 
and valuable Tracts on (1) The National Debt 
and Sinking Fund, by Harley, Gould, Pnlteney, 
Walpole, Hume, Price, Hamilton, and others, 
1867, 8 vo ; (2) Paper Currency and Banking , by 
Hume, Wallace, Thornton, Ricardo, Blake, 
Huekis&on, and others, 1857 ; (3) Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Defob, Richardson, Tucker, Temple, 
and others, 1859.— In 1858 M*Culloch edited a 
volume by Lord Overstone of Trade and other 
publications on Metallic and Pajm Currency, 
Svo. — This contains (1) Reflection on causes and 


consequences of pressure of money market, 1887. 
(2) Remarks ... on the condition of issues of the 
Bank of England and of the country issues during 
1839-1840 ; (8) Letters to J. B. Smith, Esq., 1840 ; 
(4) Thoughts on separation of Departments of 
Bank of England , 1840 ; (6) The Petition oj 
Merchants ... or Bank Charter Act with com- 
ments on each clause, 1847 ; (6) IMters to the 
Times on same, and on state of Currency in 1855 ; 
\7) Extracts from evidence before committee of 
House of Commons on banks of issue ; and (8) 
Extracts from Evidence on commercial distress . 

[Times, Nov. 19th, 1883. — Diet, of National 
Biography , vol. xxxiv.] H. E. K. 

LUBBOCK, Sir John William (1803-1865), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
early in life joined the banking and mercantile 
firms of Lubbock, Forster, and Co., and Lub- 
bock and Co., of which his father, the eeoond 
baronet of his name, was the head. Business 
and scientific inquiry, particularly astronomy, 
the theory of the tides, and mathematics, 
were his chief occupations. Perhaps the work 
on Probability (1838-1844), written jointly with 
Mr. Drink water Bethune, is the one by which 
Sir J. W. Lubbock is best known. It was the 
earliest, and, its size considered, the beat of the 
modern English introductions to the subject. 
The hook was anonymous, but by an extra- 
ordinary error of the binder the second edition 
was lettered on the on tside as “ De Morgan on 
Probabilities/’ Sir J. W. Lubbock did not 
discover the mistake for years, Dr Morgan very 
properly disclaimed it, but naturdiy did not 
think it was for him to do more. The business 
in which Sir J. W. Lubbock was engaged 
supplied a curious “ illustration of the way in 
which the doctrine of probability applies in 
every subject. It is a paper contributed by 
Sir J. W. Lubbock on the clearing of the 
London bankers. By observation it was 
ascertained that the daily differences at the 
clearing house, the money actually wanted to 
balance the demands of those who are to 
receive and those who are to pay, is only, one 
day with another, £29,000. To meet daily 
contingencies, the banks keep in the Bank of 
England balances which amount to from two 
to three millions. Sir J. W. Lubbock recom- 
mends that the clearing balance should be paid 
out of a common fund, which would put the 
banks so far in the position of being one concern, 
and would enable them to employ a large part 
of the sums they must now leave idle. The 
goodness of the advice is manifest" 

Sir J. W. Lubbock's researches in tbe lunar 
and planetary theories date from 1832 ; his 
separate work On the Theory <f the Mom and on 
the Perturbations <f the Planets was published, 
the principal portion 1834-1838, with supplemen- 
tary parts up to 1850. His investigations on 
tbe tides and on the best of vapours and on refrac- 
tion, 1840, showed high scientific power. Those 
on the tides did valuable service for navigation, 
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and some of the tables he devised are believed to 
be still in use. He contributed nearly a hundred 
memoirs to the publications of the Royal and other 
scientific societies, and took an active part in the 
formation of the British Association. But per- 
haps the most striking achievement of Sir J. W. 
Lubbock's life was the vigour with which he 
maintained scientific study together with devotion 
to business. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock was treasurer and vice- 
president of the Royal Society, 1830-35 and 1838- 
1845. He wrote a pamphlet On Currency, pub- 
lished auonymously in 1840, and also many anony- 
mous scientific articles besides seventy or eighty 
memoirs in his own name : for the full list of these 
see the Royal Society's catalogue of scientific 
memoirs, 1870, p. 105, and for further particulars 
see obituary notice in the president’s address, 1866. 

LUCAS, Charles Jean Marie (1803-1889) 
a member of the institute of Franco and in- 
spector of prisons : 

He wrote in 1829 an essay on usury De lusurs 
considhie dans ses rapports avec V Economic 
Politique , but from the beginning almost entirely 
devoted his activity to questions of penitentiary 
reform. — Du Systems pinitcntiairc et de la Peine de 
Mori, Paris, 1827. — />u Systems Penitsntiaire en 
Europe et aux Flats Unis, 1828-1830. — La 
Question PSnitentiaire en Europe et aux Fiats 
Unis , 1844. — Observations sur l' Ftablissement 
de la Importation, 1853. — La Peine de Mart et 
V Unification ptoiale d V occasion du Code Pinal 
I (alien, 1874. — VFcdc Phials Italiennc , 1877. — 
De VFtat anorrnal en France des crimes capita ux, 
1885. He also wrote Le Droit de ligitimt Dlfensc 
dans la Pinal itt el dans la Guerre, 1873, and La 
Confirmee de Bruxelles sur Its lois et co&tumes 
de la Guerre, 1874. s. ca. 

LUCK. The husbandman and the merchant 
are properly represented by Horace as sup- 
pliants of fortune. For every entrepreneur is 
an 11 adventurer," exposed to the whole chapter 
of accidents which have been indicated under 
the head of Conjunctur. 

The entrepreneur who had produced a com- 
modity, or acquired skill and position, or con- 
nection, does not obtain in each j>articular case 
a remuneration proportioned to the efforts and 
sacrifices which he has undergone. Rather his 
advantage is governed by the law of Rent. 
And yet it is not a true rent. For the pro- 
perties which yield it are not “ original" 
(Ricardo), but acquired ; and there is a cor- 
respondence between the cost of acquiring these 
properties and their quasi- rent (Marshall); 
discernible in the long run, though obscured 
by the action of chance in individual cases. 
An industry cannot continue unless the pros- 
pects of success in it are sufficiently brilliant to 
elicit the efforts and sacrifices which it costs to 
embark upon it. The question, how the attrac- 
tiveness of a business is affected by its riski- 
ness, has been discussed under the head 
Aleatory. 

An average or “normal" correspondence 


between cost and value being recognised by 
theory; how large, in fact, are the fortuitous 
divergences on either side of this position of 
equilibrium ? A gloomy answer to this question 
is supplied by Prof. Wagner in a passage 
referred to under Conjtjnctur. “It is not," 
he concludes, “personal merit, or one’s own 
fault ; it is not work, or thrift, or foresight ; not 
idleness or extravagance, or improvidence, but 
ohanoe (Cmjundur) which is the decisive factor 
in determining the fate of most economio 
interests." (Compare J. S. Mill, Chapters on 
SocialisTn. Fortnightly Bcview, 1879, p. 226). 
Some of the numerous authorities, cited by 
Prof. Wagner, countenance the opinion that 
trade and industry are continually becoming 
more aleatory. On the other hand, Sohallle 
holds (Aussch. FerhalL , p. 35) that the sphere 
of chance becomes smaller as that of intelli- 
gence becomes larger. The remark is specially 
true of those calamities which physical science 
can guard against. But credit- waves and pries 
fluctuations, changeable fashions and migratory 
customers, new inventions rendering old plant 
unsaleable, are elements of chance which do 
not seem to diminish with the progress of 
intelligence. 

Civilisation certainly brings one remedy to 
insecurity, insurance. The principle is not 
confined to insurance offices ; “ when a great 
company, or even a great merchant, has twenty 
or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one another ” ( Wealth of Nations , bk. 
i. ch. x.). Antonio having had “an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, . . . 
a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and 
other ventures," Bassanio might well ask with 
surprise: “Have all his ventures failed? 
What ! not one hit !" This sort of insurance is 
connected by Prof. J. B. Clark with the philo- 
sophy of utility in an important article in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , 1893. (Cp. 
art. by John Haynes, Risk as an Economic 
Factor , ibid. , 1895). 

Co-operation, also, in the modern form of a 
combination or concert between producer and 
consumer, should be mentioned as a corrective 
of the aleatory element in trade. Socialism 
offers more drastic remedies — themselves per- 
haps somewhat aleatory. This much cer- 
tainly may be demanded of governments, that 
they should not aggravate insecurity by fitful 
taxation and unstable currency. f. y. X. 

LUCRUM CESSANS, i.e. the gain to one 
jierson that is hindered by the non-return by 
another of a loan at the appointed time waa 
recognised as justifying a claim for compensa- 
tion or “interest," in the early sense of that 
terra, even by some canonists and schoolmen 
contemporary with Aquinas, though he himself 
refused to admit it, and in the 15 th century 
it waa very generally accepted by the beet 
theologians. They could argue with some tores 
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that the increase of opportunities for reasonably 
Kile investment destroyed the force of Aquinas’s 
argument that damage done could be more 
readily measured than opportunities missed 
(see Damnum Emergens). 

[With the Roman lawyers “ interest ” was the 
measure of compensation in breach of contract, 
ami this included “lucrum*' ; see Puchta, Instil. 
(9th ed.), § 200 ; Windseheid, Pandrktenr. (7tli 
ed. ), § 258. But the term, “ lucrum cessans,” leeiu 1 - 
to date from Aecursius (d. 1260). — Kndvm&tm, 
Siudien in der rcrmani&cJi - huumisti&rJien irirth- 
icJiafts - und RechUUhre, ch. viii. f §§ 1, A ; Ash- 
•ey, Rc<m. I fist., i. pt. ii. § 65.] w. j. a. 

LUDDITES. The riots of 1816, which 
resulted in the breaking of many knitting 
framt^ in Nottingham and the neighbourhood, 
were delil irately and carefully organised. 
Those who engaged in them were known 
as “ Luddites,” a word derived, it is said, 
from the name of a half-witted lad, Ned Lud, 
who (1779) broke a frame under consider- 
able provocation. The condition of the frame- 
work knitters was very miserable ; the trade was 
habitually overstocked with apprentices, and 
there were large numbers of skilled hands, 
among whom, when trade was bad, a small 
amount of employment was spread. The riots 
apjaiar to have been directed as acts of ven- 
geance ori certain unpopular musters. The 
organisation was secret, and in the then state 
of the law, ajNirt from overt acts of violence, 
was criminal ; those who took j>art in the 
operations were bound by oaths, and then' 
appears to have been a close connection between 
the Luddite note and the outbreak about the 
same date of the Shearmen in Yorkshiie. 
Economically, however, the grievances of the two 
were very different ; the framework knitter? 
broke up machinery which had been used with 
but little alteration for two hundred veara ; the 
operations of the Shearmen were directed against 
the substitution of machine for hand labour in 
the finishing of cloth. Besides the accounts in 
the Annual Register, the curious may consult 
Mrs. Linnaeus Banks* Rond Waves, an historical 
novel, founded on personal reminiscences and 
private information regarding these struggles. 

[“ Swing," — Cobbett, Letter to the Luddites.] 

w. c. 

LUDER, August Ferdinand (1760-1819) 
was born at Bielefeld, studied at Gottingen, 
became professor of history at the Brunswick 
Carolinum 1786, Hofrath in Brunswick 1797, 
professor of philosophy in the university of 
Gottingen 1810, and in 1817 honorary professor 
at Jena, where he died. He was one of the 
group of economists who were the first to diffuse 
in Germany a knowledge of the principles of 
Adam Smith, Kraus and Sartorius being the 
others. He began bis literary career with 
publications on geography and statistics, and 
in his principal work on economics, National- 


Industrie und Staatswirthsehaft, which Bosch er 
calls a paraphrase of Smith’s system, he seeks 
to illustrate the doctrines of the Wealth oj 
Nations by means of geography and books of 
travel. In his Nationalohmomie oder Volks - 
wirthscJuiftnl e.hre, which appeared in 1820 after 
the author’s death, lie still follows Smith. He 
holds that all history sjieaks in favour of free 
competition, and maintains — in this going 
beyond his master — that the interest of the 
individual can never be at variance with that 
of society at large. He claims to have been 
the fiz-st to reform politics and the historical 
sciences by developing the influence of industry 
on intellectual and inoral culture, but surely 
some acknowledgment of Hume was here 
called for. 

Besides his economic writings, and many trans- 
lations of French, English, and Dutch books on 
the condition and resources of different countries, 
Luder published two works-- Kritik der Statistik 
und Politik, 1812, and KriiLsche, (Jeschichte dei 
Statistik, 1817 — the object of which was to show' 
the worthlessness, ami even the misleading tend- 
ency of }>olitieal theory and statistics, studies to 
which he had himself devoted much time and 
labour. He joints to the many calculations and 
predictions of political speculators which had Wen 
falsified by the events of his own time ; and he 
succeeds in exposing the superficiality, narrowness 
of view, and esjiecially the materialistic one-sided - 
ness with which statisticians were often chargeable. 
But he falls into extravagance in his censures, and 
carries his scepticism to such a length as would 
make trustworthy history impossible, because 
perfect accuracy is unattainable. It may be, 
however, as some have thought, that even his 
exaggerations were useful as representing a 
necessary reaction against the unduly high estimate 
of statistics entertained by some of his predeces- 
sors and contemj»oraries. 

[Loser in A llg. Deutsche Biogr. — Stamm hammer 
in Ifandxe. der Siw i tswissenscha/te n . — Bosclier, 
GtseK, der N. O., p. 619.] j. n. I. 

LUDEWIG, Johann Peter (1670-1743), a 
professor of law in the university of Halle, and 
steady admirer of King Frederick William I. 
of Prussia. 

He principally lectured on German legal and 
economic history, and published Germania Prin • 
ceps (1702), and in 1709 an Introduction to the 
monetary history of Germany during the Middle 
Ages, — Einlcitung turn deutschm AfUnzwesen mil - 
tlerer Zeiten. — But his most noteworthy work is 
bis Panegyricus (1727), written on the occasion of 
the foundation by Frederick William of a chair 
of economy, policy, and cameraiistic in the 
university of Halle, emphasising the fact that a 
sound economic policy is the real basis of military 
power ; the ascendency of Rome in old times, and 
of France under Henry TV. and Louis XIV., be 
ascribes to the wise economic policy of their 
rulers. All their qualities are found gathered in 
the person of “our anointed Salome.” Quite 
naturally Ludewig has nothing but words of 
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blame for historians, who only care about wars, 
and neglect “great deeds performed at home.” 

[Roscher, Oesch. der Nat Oek. in J)eutschland, 
pp. 856-859.] B. oa. 

LUNACY, Law of. The economic position 
of the persons and the property of those whose 
absence of mental power incapacitates them from 
taking charge of their own affairs, has in England 
been the subject of numerous statutes during 
the last sixty years, which, in so far as they 
remained in force, were all consolidated by the 
Lunacy Act 1S90, amended in respect of some 
minor details by the Lunacy Act 1891. There 
can be no doubt that the legislation on the 
subject has produced excellent results, and that 
the detention of persons falsely alleged to be of 
unsound mind or the infliction of inhuman treat- 
ment on those who are detained as lunatics, could 
now but rarely occur. The law as it stands 
secures (a) a competent supervising body having 
jurisdiction in all matters concerning persons of 
unsound mind ; (5) appropriate establishments 
for the reception of lunatics ; ( e ) an efficient 
investigation of the condition of the patient 
prior to his reception as a lunatic ; (d) humane 
treatment during detention and ample oppor- 
tunities to be discharged on recovery ; («) the 
protection of the property of persons who are 
unable to manage their own affairs. 

(a) Lunacy Authorities . — The principal control 
in lunacy matters is exercised by the lunacy com- 
missioners — a government department consisting 
of four unpaid, three paid legal, and three paid 
medical commissioners, one of the unpaid com- 
missioners being the chairman, and of a legally- 
trained secretary. They have to supervise and 
inspect all establishments in which lunatics are 
received, and to see that all the regulations for the 
welfare of the inmates are properly carried out. 
They investigate complaints made by persons de- 
tained as lunatics, and have wide powers as to 
directing the discharge of any patients. The 
jurisdiction as to inquisitions and the management 
of the property of lunatics is exercised by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Justices of Appeal, 
but most of their functions are now delegated to 
the two Masters in Lunacy, who must be barristers 
of at least ten years* standing. There are also 
legal and medical chancery visitors, whose duty 
is to visit the persons who are found lunatics by 
inquisition (see below). 

(5) Establishments for the Reception of Lunatics. 
A lunatic may be detained in one of the follow- 
ing ways : — (1) in an asylum or workhouse, (2) in a 
registered hospital, (3) in a licensed house, (4) as a 
single patient. Asylums principally used for pauper 
patients are provided by counties or boroughs ; 
but they may also receive private patients against 
payment. A pauper patient may also be detained 
in a workhouse on a certificate by the medical 
officer that it is not necessary to remove him to au 
asylum, and that the accommodation in the work- 
house is sufficient; and the county or borough 
authorities may also send pauper lunatics to 
hospitals or licensed bouses. 

An asylum is under the supervision of a visiting 


committee appointed by the county council or 
borough council to the jurisdiction of which it 
belongs. The unions to which the pauper inmates 
are chargeable have to pay a weekly sum in respect 
of each patient, the amount of which is fixed by 
the visiting committee, and may be altered from 
time to time so as to ensure as far as possible that 
the receipts cover the expenses, including the 
salaries of officers and attendants. 

Registered hospitals are charitable establish- 
ments generally intended for the reception of 
patients of small means not being paupers, who 
are admitted free of charge or against a small 
annual payment ; but in mauy of these establish- 
ments there is a separate department for persons 
paying at a higher rate. Prior to the registration 
of a hospital the regulations must be approved 
by the Home Secretary ; and it is the duty of the 
commissioners to see that the regulations are 
properly carried out. It is a criminal offence 
for the superintendent of a hospital to receive 
more patients than the certificate of registration 
allows. The accounts of hospitals, in so far as 
they do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
charity commissioners, must be submitted to the 
commisioners in lunacy. 

Licensed houses are private establishments for 
the reception of lunatics. The licensees whose 
licence is dated prior to the Lunacy Act of 1889 
enjoy a practical monopoly, as no new licences are 
granted except to them or their successors in busi- 
ness. The licensing jurisdiction in the metropolis 
and its immediate neighbourhood is exercised by 
the commissioners in lunacy ; in all other places 
the licences are granted by the justices of the 
county or borough in which the bouse for which 
the licence is required is situated. A licence 
states the number of patients it authorises ; its 
duration is left in the discretion of the licensing 
authority, but must not exceed thirteen months, 
and it may at any time be revoked by the Lord 
Chancellor on the recommendation of the licensing 
authority. The commissioners in lunacy may, with 
the sanction of the Home Secretary, make regula- 
tions for the government of any licensed house. 
In each county or borough in which the justices 
are the licensing authority they must appoint at 
least three of their number and also a medical 
practitioner to act as visitors of licensed houses 
within the county or borough. 

Single patients received in unlicensed houses 
are in various ways subject to the control of the 
commissioners in lunacy. 

The average number of patients resident on 
Jan. 1, 1905. in the various establish merits described 
above was : — 



1 Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

County and borough asylums 
Registered hospitals . 
Licensed houses . 

With relatives and others . 
There were also 

In naval and military hasps. 
In Broadmoor Crim. Asylum. 
In Workhouse* . . * j 

40,155 

2,201 

1,487 

2,815 

212 

m 

8,2h7 

46,986 

1,996 

2,244 

8,768 

• 

107 

6,510 

87,061 

4,197 

&/>$l 

6,068 

212 

756 

17,806 

! 

56,169 

64,660 

116,829 


(e) Detention qf Lunatics. —It is a criminal 
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offence to receive or detain a lunatic against 
payment unless the fact of his being of unsound 
mind has been established in one of the pre- 
acribed ways. 

When persons have considerable property it is 
usual to have an inquisition with or without a 
jury, and if the judge or master in lunacy or the 
jury find that the patient “is of unsound mind 
ami incapable of managing himself or his affairs,” 
he is placed under the care of a “ committee of 
the person,*' for which office a near relative is 
generally chosen. A “lunatic so found by in- 
quisition ” may be detained in any establishment 
for the reception of lunatics or as a single patient, 
but in all other cases a “ reception order" is 
required. A reception order is either made on 
petition or on summary process by a justice of 
the peace, the latter method being adopted in the 
case of paupers or lunatics wandering at large, 
and the former in all other cases, and Is never 
made unless two medical practitioners certify inde- 
pendently of each other that the j*tient is of 
unsound mind. A reception order is not valid 
beyond a certain period, unless a report be made 
by the medical attendant to the effect that the 
patient is still of unsound mind. It is also neces- 
sary for the medical attendant, whenever a new 
private patient is received, to send a special report 
to the commissioners in lunacy, and the patient is 
thereupon visited ; and if in such visit it appears 
that the detention is improper, the commissioners 
may order his discharge. 

In cases of imminent danger patients may be 
detained for seven days on an urgency order 
accompanied by one medical certificate. In- 
quisitions have lately become very rare, and 
most (ifttients are now detained under reception 
orders. 

(cl) Treatment qf La >Mtics. — The proper treat- 
ment of persons of unsound mind is provided for 
in various ways, particularly by the compulsory 
visits which must be paid to all establishments in 
which lunatics are kept by the commissioners, 
and, as regards lunatics coming under their 
jurisdiction, also by the chancery visitors, visitors 
of lioenaed houses, and asylum visiting committees. 

It is also provided that every hospital and 
licensed house may at any time, by day or night, 
be visited by any one or more of the commissioners 
in lunacy. There are also various provisions for 
ensuring the right of every person detained as a 
lunatic to communicate with the lunacy authorities 
and to receive visits from his friends ; for securing 
regular medical attendance ; for regulating the 
use of mechanical means of restraint ; and for 
facilitating the discharge of patients after re- 
covery. The commissioners in lunacy publish 
annual reports al»out their visits and other matters 
coming to the notice of their department. 

(e) Property qf Lunatics. — The property of 
lunatics so found is placed under the care of a 
u committee of the estate," who may be the same 
person as the M committee of the person ” (see 
above). It is now also possible to obtain powers 
of management as to tbe property of persons of 
nnsonnd mind not being lunatics so found by 
inquisition. The committees and other persons 
who manage the property of lunatics are under 


the control of the lunacy judges and of tbs 
masters in lunacy (see above). 

[The Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891 ; see also the 
Reports of the Select Committees appointed to in- 
quire os to the Treatment of Lunatics, dated 1859, 
1 800, 1877, 1878. As to the state of the law prior 
to 1845 see Dr. Forbes Winslow’s edition of the act 
of 1845 ; see also Interdiction.] r.s. 

LUNDINABIUM or Mondayland, a name 
often found in manorial records for the small 
plots of land held by ootters, the lowest class 
of villeins, who were bound to work for their 
lord only on one day in the week, generally 
Monday. 

[V inogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, pp. 
153 note, 256, with references to cartularies of 
Christchurch Canterbury, and of Gloucester.] 

E. a. P. 

LUNETTI, Vittorio (17th century) ; born 
at Naples, of Genoese descent. He wrote on 
the commercial side of political economy, and 
carried on the discussion on the serious state of 
affairs — economical, monetary, and financial — 
in the kingdom of Naples — a discussion in which 
De Santis, Serra, Biblia, and Turbolo bad taken 
part To meet the exceptional scarcity of coin 
and the high rate of exchange then ruling in 
Naples, he proposed to establish a fixed equit- 
able rate of exchange and to forbid the export 
of coin, lie desired to abolish customs and 
duties and to leave imports and exports free, 
but at the same time would restrict the privi- 
lege of trade in grain to the government. His 
writings as a whole, compared with those of 
his predecessor, Antonio Serra, are not of first- 
rate imjxHt&nce. Serra had previously discussed, 
with considerable acumen, the question of in- 
ternational payments, advocating free export 
of money and free exchange. 

Lunetti's works are : Potitica mercantile; degli 
espedimti et arUtrii per publica utilitd, etc., 
Naples, 1680 .—Ristretto dei tesori di tanti utili 
ed incredibili avanzi che si avra con la esecutume 
della Regia Tavola nellafeddissima cittd di Napoli, 
Naples, 1660. 

[For Lunetti, see L. Cossa, A n Introduction to 
the Study of Pol . Hoon translated by Dyer, 
Macmillan, 1893. — U. Gobbi, V cconomia pditica 
negli sent tori italiani del secolo X VI. - X VI /., 
Milan, 1889, pp. 818-826.— T. Fomari, Ddle 
teorie economiche ndlc provincie Napolitane, 
Milan, 1882, vol. i. pp. 298-801.] u. R. 

LUPO, Giambattista (16th century). A 
scholastic theologian of San Gemignano, Tuscany, 
who wrote a Latin work on usury in which lie 
discusses that question, expounding the tradi- 
tional reasons for its prohibition and the ex- 
ceptions rendering it permissible. Lupo 
differentiates between the various forms of 
usury, aud examines various contracts— especi- 
ally those of exchange, to show at what point 
they cease to be lawfal aud become usurious ; 
he maintains that, when in doubt, the judges 
are not to assume usury. In Lupo*a comments 
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on the scholastic theory of just price (see J ustum 
Prktium), which contain some of the germs of 
the present theories of value, he divides just 
price into “ natural© ” and “legitimum.” — 
Natural price is that which usually prevails in 
the place and time where a contract is made ; it 
depends on the conditions of place, time, and 
custom of the contractor, on the quantity of 
goods and money, buyers and sellers, etc. 
“Tantum valet res, quantum vendi potest.” 
The law of demand and supply is evidently 
referred to here. Lupo further says that 
legitimate price is fixed by the law of a prince 
or of those in like authority. Whoever fixes it 
must consider the intensity of the need, the 
copious supply or scarcity of the article and of 
the labour employed in its production, the dis- 
agreeableness of the business, the changes for 
better or worse in the goods, etc. Finally 
legitimate price must be leased ou natural price. 
Lupo divides “just price” into maximum, 
medium, and minimum. 

Lupo wrote : l)e usuris ct commerciis illicitis, 
Venetiis, apud Giuntas, 1577. 

[See Gobbi, V ecommia politico, negli scrittori 
ilaliani del sccdo XVI. -XVII. y Milan, Hoepli, 
1889. — Montanari, Contribute alia storia della 
teoria del valore negli scrittori italiani , Milan, 
Hoepli, 1889.] u. u. 

LUSHBOROUGHS, ok Lusshekoukxks, 
were imitated English pennies, or sterlings, 
coined abroad, to be distinguished from crocards, 
pollards, and other prohibited coins, which were 
genuine foreign coins, but imported into England 
in the 13th century as being of less weight and 
value than the English sterlings. In most 
instances even lusshebournes need not be re- 
garded as counterfeit coins ; though the reverse 
was always more or less closely copied from the 
English sterling, the obverse usually bore an 
honest legend, the real name of the prince who 
issued them, and of the town where they were 
minted. More often than not, however, the 
portrait followed the type UBed by one or other 
of the English kings, chiefly the three Edwards, 
bat the portrait itself was not seldom absent 
and replaced by some local symbol. The cross 
of the reverse was never omitted, and was 
generally accompanied by the pellets of the 
English type, though in the place of these it 
is not uncommon to find letters, or trefoils, 
roses, birds, or other ornaments, and occasion- 
ally the angles of the cross arc left unfilled. 
It is the reverse by which theso foreign coins 
are identified. They were generally of less 
value than the English original. 

These * * counterfeit sterlings” had a wide 
circulation. Public and private interests were 
alike served. An international currency, even 
imperfect, was advantageous to trade, and lords 
and bishops found the ad van tage of coining m on ey 
which waa acceptable beyond the narrow limits 
of their domains. As that money which had the 


| best credit was most likely to be imitated, and 
| ns much of the trade of the Low Countries was 
with England, the English sterling naturally 
became the type of the foreign imitations. The 
Low Countries were the chief centre of trade, and 
the chief issuers of sterlings, the circulation of 
which was favoured by the political alliance of 
the Flemings with the first and third Edwards. 

The sterlings of Hainault, Namur, Cambr&i, 
and the Flemish provinces proper must especi- 
ally be regarded as a Umd-jide coinage, but the 
case is di tie rent with Luxemburg, where real 
counterfeits were issued, and from which the 
English appellation for these foreign sterlings 
was derived. Luxemburg, or the corruptions 
lusshebouriie and lusht>orough, became a popular 
name for all imitated or false coins. The 
sterling tyjw reached Luxemburg towards the 
close of the 13th century through Rraliant, and 
some were issued by the Count Henry, after 
wards the emperor Henry VIL His son, 
John the Blind, 1309-1346, minted false 
sterlings of inferior value, with the name, or 
some misbpelt approach to the name, of the 
English king, or with some other alteration ol 
the legend with intent to deceive. 

Not many foreign sterlings were struck after 
the third quarter of the 14th century, but they 
continued in circulation altogether for more 
than two centuries in spite of the attempts 
made in England during Edward 111. 'a reign 
to stop their introduction. English merchants 
made their profit out of the imi>ortation of 
them. In 1346 lusshebournes were worth only 
8s. a pound, or even loss. An ordinance for- 
bade their introduction under heavy j>enaltie8, 
yet the next year several merchants were put 
to death or fined for bringing them in. The 
Statute of Treasons, 1352, made the introduc- 
tion of hi cyn burghs treason, yet L&ngland in 
his Piers Ploughman, written about 1362, and 
Chaucer in the Canterbury Tales (Monk's 
Prologue), written after 1386, both use luswhe- 
bourne as a word familiarly known. 

The following are the principal placet at which 
foreign sterlings were minted : 

Brabant, Boon, Bremen. Cambrai, Cologne, 
Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Li£ge, Lorraine, 
Louvain, Luxemburg, Maeatricht, Mainz, Metz, 
Namur, Strasburg, Treves, U trecht Chan tard gives 
plates of coins minted at forty-two other places, 
chiefly German and Flemish, besides the English 
issues of Aquitaine and Calais, and a few specimens 
from more distant parts of Europe, — Aragon, 
Castile, Majorca, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden, 

[The fullest account is given by Chau Uni, 
Imitations des Monnaies au Type Keterlin, 1871 , 
— See also Sn el ling, M View of Counterfeit Ster- 
lings,” in his Miscellaneous Views, 1769 . — Ducange, 
Glossamm*-- -Knyghton, Chronicle , an. 1347 .— 
Ruding’s Annals , i. 22 , — Numismatic Chronicle, 
1st ser. vt p. 76 , 1844 .— Pike's Hist, qf Crime, 
i. 267, with ref. to Controlment Boll , in. 6*. 
Yorkshire, for case of prose cuti o n .] «, a P. 
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LUTHER, Martin (14834546), the German 
reformer, is tin interesting figure in economic 
history, both because he gave forcible expression 
to a large body of contemporary opinion, and 
also because he exercised a distinct influence 
on the action and thought of his time. A 
trained theologian, he was conversant with the 
economic teaching of the fathers, the greater 
schoolmen, and the earliest canonists : a man 
of warm sympathies, he had a keen sense of 
social evils around him, and was ready to apply 
the lessons of the church with but little regard 
to practical difficulties : a peasant's son, lie 
looked with pecu’’ distrust upon the trading 
class, and regard'- 1 1 he great centres of com- 
merce as but little U tter than “ robber- towns.” 
He shared in all the popular notions of his 
time ; attributed the rise in prices to monopoly 
and the new great ‘ratling companies ; thought 
that the imjiort of foreign wares, like English 
cloth, was robbing the hind of its gold ami 
silver, and would soon lea.e it penniless; and 
held that men who were ready to work ought 
to marry young, and leave it to God to provide 
for their offspring. In economic thought his 
influence was probably felt most strongly in 
relation to usury. Like others among the 
reformers, he helped to bring about a tem- 
porary reaction towards the severer doctrine 
of earlier centuries ; he expressed himself iu 
more sweeping terms than the theologians of 
the previous generation, and, in particular, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of certain views with 
regard to Interest, in its narrower and 
original sense, and “rent charges” (Ren ten - 
kauf), which were already coming to be widely 
accepted. It is not unlikely that the example 
of the proteatant divines contributed to bring 
about the similar temporary reaction in the 
Roman Catholic Church during the “counter- 
reformation." Hia influence in another direc- 
tion may be praised with less qualification. He 
pointed the way to the establishment of a wise 
system of poor-relief, based on the three prin- 
ciples that mendicancy should be prohibited, 
that each town ahould be responsible for its own 
poor, and that there should be proper investi- 
gation by the parson and other qualified persons. 
In his constitutional and social views Luther 
was intensely conservative ; be regarded the 
Peasant’s Revolt as likely to produce anarchy, 
and he had no scruple in urging the princes to 
resort to severe methods of repression. 1 

[Luther's most important writings m this 
regard are, Der Crosse und Klein e Sermon von 
Wueher (1519), An den chri&tlichen Add deut- 
Nation von dee christliehen Standee Beseeming 
(1520), Ordnung einee gemeinen Kastene (1523), 
Von Kaufshandlung und Witcher (1524), Andie 
Pfarrherrn, under den Wucher mt predigen (1540). 
For an abstract of bis utterances, with typical 

* Luther “anticipated A. Smith's proposition that 
labour it the measure of value."-— Cliflfo Leslie, Fort- 
nightly Review, July 1875. 
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specimens, see H. Wiskemann, DareUllung der in 
Deutschland zur Zeit der Reformation herrsche/iden 
national Mkonomiecken Ansichten (1861), which 
needs, however, to be supplemented by the refer- 
ences scattered through G. Schmoller’s Zur 
i Jexchichte der nationalohoncmischen Ansichten in 
Deutschland wlihrend der Reformationsperiode 
(18<>1 ). Neither of these writers, indeed, suffici- 
ently indicates Luther's relation to the previous 
teaching of the church. ] w. j. a. 

LUXURY is defined as the consumption of 
commodities which are not necessaries ( Wealth 
of Nations , bk. v. ch. ii. art. iv.). “ By 

necessaries I understand,” says Adam Smith 
{toe. ciL ), “ not only the commodities which are 
indisi>ensably necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable j*opla, even of the 
lowest order, to be without. A linen shirt, for 
example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary 
of life. . . . But, in the present times, through 
the greater part of Europe a creditable day- 
labourer would l>e ashamed to appear in public 
without a linen shirt.” A more precise defini- 
tion of luxury' is derivable from Prof. Marshall’s 
use of the term “necessary.” “The income 
of any class in the ranks of industry is below 
its necessary level when any increase in their 
income would, in the course of time, produce * 
more than proportionate increase in their effici- 
ency ” ( Principles , bk. ii. ch. iii.). Whether 
a particular article is necessary, in either sense, 
depends upon habits and climate. A definition 
of luxury irrespective of those circumstances is 
unattainable. However, the description given 
by Butel- Dumont “jouissauces superflues” is 
sufficiently accurate for the expression of the 
principal eoonomic theories on the subject. 

Modern economists, unlike ancient philo- 
sophers, do not denounce luxury. Hume 
maintains that “ the increase and consumption 
of ail the commodities which serve to the 
ornament and pleasure of life are advantageous 
to society ; because at the same time that they 
multiply those innocent gratifications to indi- 
viduals they are a kind of storehouse of labour 
which, in the exigencies of state, may be turned 
to the public service ” ( Essays , pt, ii., Essay 1-2 
Of Refinement in the Arts , and compare Essay 1 , 
Of Commerce). M*Culloch dignifies as produc- 
tive any gratification, however trivial, — e.g. 
“blowing soap-bubbles” — to attain which & 
jxjrson is stimulated to work. J. S. Mill looks 
rather to the educational effect of luxury. 
“ To civilise a savage he must be inspired with 
new wants and desires, even if not of a very 
elevated kind, provided that their gratification 
can be a motive to steady and regular bodily 
and mental exertion ” {Pol. Boon., bk. i. oh. vii. 
g 3). “ The opening of a foreign trade . . . 

sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution 
. . . inducing those who were satisfied with 
scanty oom forts and little work to work harder 
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for the gratification of their new tastes, and 
even to aave and accumulate capital for the still 
more complete satisfaction of those tastes at a 
future time ” (Ibid., bk. iiL ch. xvii. § 5). 
Moreover, a “stock of labour ” employed in 
manufacturing luxuries maysupply men (Hume, 
loc. cit.), or at least money, for the maintenance 
of fleets and armies. It has been said that 
Napoleon was crushed by the English manu- 
facturers. In case of famine, too, labour usually 
employed in procuring luxuries may be diverted 
to the production of neoess&ries ; directly, or 
in exchange for exported manufactures. An- 
other sort of provision against a national disaster 
is constituted by luxury in the form of precious 
ornaments (op. Adam Smith, bk. ii. ch. iii., 
concerning expenditure on “ durable com- 
modities 1 ’). Luxury not only remedies an 
occasional deficiency in the food supply of a 
people, but also prevents population increasing 
in excess of subsistence, by forming a standard 
of comfort below which prudonce forbids to 
populate (Senior, Lectures on Population, J. S. 
Mill, passim , and other classical economists). 
So various are the benefits of luxury. So truly 
does Voltaire say of modern society: “Le 
superflu, chose tres n4cess&ire.” 

Because economists do not follow the ascetic 
moralists in denouncing luxury, they do not 
therefore follow Mandeville in applauding 
“the unmixed prodigality of voluptuous and 
heedless men " (Fable of the Bees, remark k). 
The celebrated dictum, “Private vices public 
benefits, ” is plausible only when applied to the 
extravagance of a particular class. The ques- 
tion is whether the expenditure of the “un- 
necessary " wealth of the upper classes is more 
beneficial to the working class than other ways 
of dealing with that wealth : which are prin- 
cipally — destroying it, investing it, giving it 
away. 

Pace Fawcett (Manual, bk. l ch. iv. p. 
23, 4th ed.), destroying wealth is worse than 
giving it to workmen in exchange for some 
service, however futile. Investment tends (a) 
to increase the amount of fixed capital, or more 
generally to diminish the amount of waiting 
between eflort and fruition ; (b) to increase the 
remuneration of labour. The first tendency 
(a) can hardly be other than beneficial, the 
saving in question being by hypothesis confined 
to a {tarticular class of society. This seems to 
be the principal lesson to be derived from Mills 
discussion of the question (Pol. Earn., bk. i ch. 
v. §8 5 and 8). The second tendency ( b ) the 
offer of better terms to the working class may 
have various results. (1) It may lead merely 
to the increase of population ; which all would 
not regard as beneficial. (2) It may lead merely 
to an increase of idleness. “At one time, ” says 
the hero of Miss Edgeworth’s Ennui, “ I bad 
a mind to raise the wages of labour, but Mr. 
Macleod said, it might be doubted whether 


the people would not work less when they 
oould with less work have money enough to 
support them." (8) Increased wages may be 
expended on luxuries which may possibly be 
less liberal than the luxuries foregone by the 
wealthy. (4) The result may be to increase 
efficiency and to further increase wages ; the 
expenditure of the capitalist class being re- 
stricted to necessaries. Altogether, considering 
the diversity and remoteness of theee deductions, 
it may be doubted whether economic reasoning 
much strengthens the motives to saving which 
ordinary prudenoe supplies to the wealthy 
classes. Lastly, Dives might give away part 
of what he now spends on himself. It is 
difficult to believe that rational benevolence 
cannot discover a better way of employing 
money than to spend half a guinea on a dish 
of green peas (Hill’s Boswell , p. f>6 and cp. 
note). When Dr. Johnson asked, “ Has it not 
| gone to the industrious poor, whom it is better 
to support than the idle poor,” he forgot that 
the industrious poor would be equally employed 
in making things to be given away as in making 
objects of luxury. As Hume says (Essays, pt 
ii. 2), “ that labour which at present is 

employed only in producing a slender gratifica- 
tion to one man would relieve the necessitous 
and bestow satisfaction on hundreds." On the 
other hand, charity often defeats its own end ; 
and the disinterested resignation of luxuries 
must be preached with caution. To resign all 
luxury is a rule of conduct which cannot justly 
be prescribed for one class only, and which 
becomes absurd when applied universally. This 
absurdity is happily illustrated by Miss M. 
Benson, Capital, Labour, and Trade, ch. iiL 
“ The end of it would seem to be an immense 
jjopulation working all their days, living on 
the bare necessaries of life,” — like ants. 

The old and noxious fallacy that the extra- 
vagance of the rich is necessary for the employ- 
ment of the poor is now nearly extirpated. 
But there is some appearance in contemporary 
socialist literature of an opposite misconception. 
It seems to be held that production on a large 
scale is not [jossible unless the masses are 
large consumers, beyond what is necessary for 
efficiency — for otherwise the proposition is a 
truism. The most intelligible argument in 
favour of this thesis is that the unsteadiness 
of the demand which a wealthy class has for 
whimsical luxuries is apt to discourage pro- 
duction. 

The attempt to restrain luxury by Sumptuary 
Laws, or to utilise it by Taxation will be 
treated elsewhere. 

[ Man devil le, Fable of the Bees. — Cantillon, bk. 
i. — Berkeley, Querist. — Melon, Essai Politique 
rnr le Commerce. — Hume, Essays , pt iL Essays 
1 aud 2. — Voltaire, Le Mondain , Defense du 
Mondain oh V Apologia du luxe . — Bute!- Dumont, 
Theorie du luxe, on train dans leqwl on entr* 
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prtnd dttablir quo Is luxe sst un ressort non- 
seulemmt utile, mate mime irulispsnsablsment 
n Scessadre d la prospsriti dee Mate . — Steuart, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. U. ch. 20. — 
Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, pt vL § 2. — 
Say, Ooure Complet , vole. 1 and 2 passim . — Rau, 
Uebcr den Luxus and Lehrbuch. — Roscber, Ueber 
dm Luxus and Volkswirtschcft, etc, — Mangoldt, 
Article on “ Luxus ” in Bluntachli, StaatswOrter- 
buch, vol. vL— BL Sidgwick, “Luxury” article 
in the International Journal of Ethics, October 
1894. — BaudriUart, Histoirt da luxe. — M ‘Culloch, 
/Principles, pt iv. On Consumption. — J. 8. Mill, 
PoL Econ., bk. iv. ch. vi.—I>e Laveleye, “Le luxe” 
in Socialisms Contcmporain. — Gun ton, Wealth and 
Progress, pt L ch. 2. — Sidgwick, /Vine, of Pol . 
Keen., bk. iii. ch. lx. § 5. — lxwke, Considerations 
on the Lowering <f Interest, mentions the prefer- 
ence people have tar things because of their dear- 
ness.] F. T. B. 

LUZAC, Eli* (1723-1796), born at Noord- 
wyk, studied law at Leyden, became a book- 
seller and publisher, and, alter having graduated 
in 1769, also a lawyer; he wrote many 
juridioo * philosophical works, and translated 
Montesquieu's Esprit des Loix. 

His economical work is entitled Holland t 
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Mjkdom (Holland’s wealth), and is a trans- 
lation of a French work, Commerce de la 
Hollands , par Accarias de Striorme (Londres, 
1778), but greatly amended and completed. A 
German translation of the French edition by 
Beuzler appeared 1778, two of the Dutch editions 
by Engelbrecht (Greifswold, 1788), and by 
Ludek (Leipzig). 

The work contains an historical exposition of 
the growth and decline of the Dutch trade 
from the middle ages to the author's time, 
followed by an inquiry into the causes of its 
decline and the means of restoration. Under the 
first — excluding moral and political causes — he 
mentions the levying of high taxes on necessary 
victuals as causing high wages, and in conse- 
quence high prices, and the importation of 
East Indian articles which could be obtained 
at home. As efficient means of redress he 
considers the establishment of a limited free 
port ; taxes principally on articles of luxury ; 
the granting of privileges of various kinds to 
manufacturers and their workmen with a view 
to lowering prices, etc. The historical part of 
the book is by far the most interesting. 

a. r. v. L. 


MABLY, Gabriel Boxnot, Abb* i>* (1709- 
1785), elder brother of Condillac, born at Gren- 
oble, died at Paris, was a communist in theory, 
but he neither aimed at being the leader of a 
school nor expected to put his ideas into practice. 
In character he was upright, never trifling with 
his duty. At first it seemed that he was destined 
to take orders, — he was educated by the Jesuits 
at Lyons and afterwards at their seminary of 
St. Sulpios in Paris. But early in life he 
entered on a secular career and became the 
seer© tan- of his uncle, Cardinal de Tencin, then 
minister of state. The Cardinal seems to have 
been singularly incajiable, for it was the duty 
of Mably to draw up even his simplest notes. 
In this position Mably was so highly thought 
of that he was charged with important diplo- 
matic missions; thus in 1743 he was sent to 
Prussia to conclude a secret treaty against 
Austria ; and in 1746 he drew up the instruc- 
tions for the plenipotentiaries who were engaged 
at the Congress of Breda. But he soon came to 
a disagreement with Cardinal de Tencin, and 
in a cause which was entirely to his honour. 
The Cardinal wished to disannul a protestant 
marriage. Mably opposed this energetically. 
“ I wish to act as a cardinal,” his uncle said to 
him; 44 act as a statesman,” replied Mably, 
who left him and a settled career for authorship. 

In his first work, ParallMe des Remains et des 
Prangais par rapport aw gouvemememt, 1740, 2 
volt. 12mo, Mably by no means appeared as the 
communist leveller be afterwards became. In it 
he extolled absolute monarchy, regarding men as 


Incapable of governing themselves ; 2 nd be was 
warm in praise of luxury. This phase of thought 
did not last long. In 1748 he produced the 1st 
ed. of Le Droit public de V Europe fornU sur les 
Trailis , 2 vols. 12mo (the 3rd edition in 1764 was 
continued to the treaty of Paris, 1783, in 3 vols.), 
in this, after having approved negro slavery in the 
colonies, he began to show the extent of existing 
social inequalities. In 1763, ha published Les 
En {returns de Phocion sur le rapport de la morale 
avec la Politique traduitsdu Orecdc NicocUs, 12mo. 
This travesty, as it may almost be called — the best 
of his writings in style, and a happy example of 
rhetorical exaggeration — eulogises the institutions 
of Lycurgus, and marks the author as a member of 
the school of J. J. Ropssbau. It is a step towards 
those socialistic ideas which caused Mably to be 
placed among the forerunners of communism, though 
of itself it would not have been a sufficient basis 
for the reputation which later years have awarded 
him. In 1768, Mably addressed to the econo- 
mists, in the i>erson of Mxrcikr db la RmfrRX, 
his Doutes prpposfs aux philosophies Sconomistes sur 
Vordre naturel et essentiel des sociiUs poliHques , 
12mo. This publication embodied an attack on 
landed property. "It is property which intro- 
duced Indolence and sloth into the world . . . 
I see, from the moment that property in laud was 
established, inequality in fortunes begin ; are not 
clashiug and conflictiug interests the necessary 
result of inequality in fortune, —all the vices of 
riches, the vices of poverty, the impoverishment 
of mind, the corruption of habits, etc. . . . t 
Property has peopled the earth only with brigands 
and thieves. The greater the effort we make to 
return to equality, the nearer we shall be to happi- 
ness.” Personal property alone found favour with 
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him. In 1776, in his work, “ De la legislation 
on principes des Loix , 2 vols. 12mo, and in the 
work Des Droits et des Devoirs des Citoyens, which 
only appeared after his death, he supported the 
system of community in goods. He feared, how- 
ever, that property would not allow itself to be 
abolished as easily as be wished. Plato had said 
2000 years before, “This would be too much to 
ask of men born and brought up as they are now. *’ 
Like Plato, Mably exclaimed, “The evil at the 
present time is too inveterate to allow us to hope 
for a cure.** And he admits as transitory methods 
of improvement — better land laws, limitation of 
fortunes, a Spartan education, sumptuary laws, the 
abolition of the right of bequest, the interdiction 
of trade, and the abasement of arts and industries. 
He proscribed neither family life nor religion ; be 
even wished for an established religion and selected 
the Catholic religion. He maintained it was neces- 
sary that the state should be intolerant. Instead of 
a centralised state he wished for a federation ; and 
to this, he published in 1784 his Oliserva - 

tions sur le gouvet »<.yr»ent et les lots des Dials -unis 
d’Ameriqur, 12mo, in whicn he pvv t ^esied the 
fall of that country, if it continued to givtr *<> 
commerce and industry the pre-eminence which 
has since been the basis of its prosperity. As 
has been seen, Mably took, though in error, a 
step beyond J. J. Rousseau. The latter preached 
•quality and a return to what be called the state 
of nature. Mably demanded, as the means for j 
realising this ideal, a community of goods without 
inquiring, as Cabet did later, into the details of j 
the means of bringing it about. And yet in the ! 
following passage of his book, Le Droit public de j 
V Europe fondi sur les trails, voi. ii. pp. 417-418, I 
3rd edition, 1764, Mably had given proof of a 
power of intuition which ought to have saved him 
from the mistakes just described. “ What would 
cause a singular revolution in Europe would be if 
America shook off the yoke of Spain in order to 
govern itself by its own laws. No doubt the 
rebels, with a view to interesting Europeans in 
their fate and preventing them from supplying 
help to their opponents at the court of Madrid, 
would be willing to open to them all their ports 
and to lavish their wealth on them, but this event 
would only give a transitory prosperity to our 
avarice. The Americans will soon possess our arts 
and manufactures, their land will soon bear our 
fruits ; and in consequence, as they will have no 
longer any need of our merchandise or our pro- 
duce, Europe will gradually fail into the same 
state of indigence she was in four centuries ago." 

The complete works of Mably were published 
after his death in 1789, 12 vols. 8vo ; in 1793, 26 
vols. 12mo ; in 1794, 15 vols. 8vo ; finally in 
1797, 12 vols. 8 vo. His posthumous works ap- 
peared in two editions, 1790-91, 4 vols. 12mo ; 
1797, 8 vols. 8vo. a. c. f. 

[See Sudre, Histoire du Communisms . ] 

MACADAM, John Loudon* (1756-1836), in- 
vented the “macadamised" system of road- 
making, which effected “ the greatest improve- 
ment in the means of inland communication 
subsequent to the introduction of canals and be- 
fore the great extension of railways " (Waller’s j 


Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography \ 
art. Macadam). It was while acting as road 
trustee in his native county of Ayrshire that 
Macadam’s attention was drawn to the condition 
of highways. In 1811 he laid the result of his 
investigations before j»arliament. In 1815, as 
surveyor -general of the Bristol roads, he so 
successfully applied his methods that in 1823 
parliament granted him £10,000 in return for 
his expenses in the public service. 

Macadam published A Practical Essay on the 
Scientific Repair and Preservation of Public Roads, 
London, 1819. — Remarks on the Present System of 
Road-making , 5th edit., 1822 ; 9th edit., 1827 
(Longmans). — Observations on the Management qf 
TYusts for the Care of Turnpike Roads, London, 
1825. A. L. 

The use of stone* of uniform size broken Into angular 
pieces, which have a tendency to lock together Into a 
hard and compact mass, was the prominent feature of 
the system carried out ny Macadam— *' Such a size aa 
yon cau comfortably put into your mouth," was his rule 
with his workmen (Bee also Life, Diet. Nat. Biog.\ The 
economic ad van tagee of improved method# of communi- 
cation are alruoet incalculable (sec Casals ; Communi- 
cation, Means ok; Transport, Cos r or Inland). 

ACANAZ, Melchior de (born about the 
end 5 * , of the 1 7 th century), became IntendenU 
generwJ of Aragon, and on behalf of King Philip 

V. camV'd on negotiations in Paris with the 

papal nuncio for the repression of the abuses 
existing in tli* S]>anish church. He defended 
the prerogatives u / the crown with such acrimony 
that he roused the permanent hatred of the 
Spanish clerical panry, and was obliged to 
cross the French frontier. On his return to 
Spain some years later he Wa^ apprehended and 
confined in the castle of Segovia where he 
remained till the accession of Gh^ y ylH. He 
did not survive his liberation years. 

The most noteworthy econc'jm, writings of 
Macanax are the A uxilios para tbien gobemar una 
Monarquia Catolica (Helps for the Right Govern- 
ment of a Catholic Monarchy), published separately 
after bis death in 1789, and also included in the 
Semanario Erudito of Valladares (Madrid, 1788, 
vol. v.) ; the Avisos Politicos, Maxima* prudentu 
y Penned ios w niver sales, presented to King Ferdinand 

VI. , and his Representation expresando los notaries 
rtwles que causa la desfwlilacton de Espafta (Re* 
presentation on the Notorious Evils Caused by the 
Depopulation of Spain). Many of his writings 
have not been printed. 

Macanaz is a warm follower of Colbert (see 
A uxilios, pp. 233-236, 243, 287-289, vol. v. of 
Semanario Erudito). He also lay* down some of 
the principles on which the assessment of taxes 
should be based. Adam Smith later insisted on 
Mimilar rules; taxes “must be . . . a^usted to 
the means of the suljjects (p. 290) ... the rail, 
ing them must not weigh heavily on the tax- 
payers " (p. 292). At the same time, he rejects 
all taxes whatever on food (bread, meat, wine, and 
salt), and recommends the establishment of an 
official and exact return of the means of each 
individual subject, on which a tax of 10 per cent, 
including all kind of taxes on eatables, might be 
assessed (pp. 290-291). B.0*. 
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M*OULLOCH, John Ramsay (1789-1864), 
statistician and economist, born at Whithorn in 
Wigtownshire, studied in Edinburgh, and entered 
the office of a Writer to the Signet there. 

He soon abandoned the law, and devoted him- 
self to tho study of economics. His first publi- 
cation (1816) was An Essay on a Reduction of 
the Interest of the National Debt, in which he 
sought to prove that such reduction was the 
only possible means of relieving the distresses of 
the commercial and agricultural interests; while 
it was also a just measure, and one founded on the 
surest principles of political economy. For ten 
yearn (181 7-1827)* M'Culloch contributed the eco- 
nomic articles to the Scotsman, and for two years 
(1818-1819) he was editor of that journal. In 
1818 he wrote an article in the Edinburgh Retie w 
on Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy , and 
for nearly twenty years after that he contributed 
almost all the economic articles to the Review. 1 
Proceeding to London in 1820, he formed classes 
for the study of political economy, and in 1824 
delivered the Ricardo lectures. The materials iu 
these lectures were afterwards expanded into an 
article on political economy for the supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Brilannica, and they were also 
substantially utilised in a separate publication 
entitled A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, peculiar 
Objects, and Importance of Political Economy , 1824- 
1825. Subsequently M 'Culloch published a still 
more extended and formal treatise on The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; with a Sketch <f the 
Rise and Progress (f the Science, 1825. Between 
1830 and 1886 six other editions of this work 
appeared in London and Edinburgh. 

M ‘Culloch was examined before the parlia 
mentary committee on the state of Ireland in 1825, 
when “he argued that absenteeism could not 
materially injure that country, because rent was 
ordinarily remitted through the medium of bills of 
exchange drawn against expoits.” This theory 
was trenchantly attacked in Blackwood’s Magazine 
(vols. xix and xxiv.). In 1828 he was appointed 
to thenewbut. unendowed chair of political economy 
in University College, London, which he resigned 
in 1832. M 'Culloch published, in 1826, an Essay 
on the Circumstances which determine the Rate of 
Wages and the Condition of the Lahmring Classes . 
Tliia was perhaps his most distinctively original 
work, but the famous “wages fund theory ” which 
he propounded, and which was very largely ac- 
cepted for at least a generation, was ultimately 
abandoned by the best economic authorities. A 
Treatise m the Principles , Practice. and History 
of Ctmmerce , which M ‘Culloch contributed to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 1831, was remark- 
able as an early exposition and defence of the 
principles of free trade. It was followed in 1 832 
by M’CuIloch’s important statistical work, A 
Dictionary , Practical, Theoretical , and Historical , 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. Thb 
comprehensive publication embodied the researches 
of twenty years. It was succeeded in 1837 by A 
Statistical Account of the British Empire, under- 
taken by M*Culloch, with the aid of a body of 

1 For a list of these, see Notes and Queries, 5th October 
1878. 


specialists, for the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

In 1838 M 'Culloch was appointed comptroller 
of Her Majesty’s stationery office, a post which 
he held until his death. He did not relax his 
economic studies after his appointment to the 
comptrollership, but published in 1841 his Geo- 
graphical, Statistical , and Historical Dictionary , 
which contained brief descriptions of the various 
countries, places, and principal natural objects in 
the world. Iu 1845 appeared his Treatise on the 
Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation and 
the Funding System; and during the same year he 
published his Literature of Political Economy, “ a 
classified catalogue of select publications in the 
different departments of that science, together with 
historical, critical, and bibliographical notices,” a 
work of great use to the economic student. The 
results of M'Culloch’s inquiries into the influence 
of primogeniture, entails, compulsory partition, 
etc. over the public interests, appeared in his 
Treatise on the Succession to Property vacant by 
Detiih , issued in 1848 ; and a work of his on 
Econom teal Policy, containing treatises and essays 
on various subjects, and memoirs of Quesnay, 
Adam Smith, and Ricardo — was pu Wished five 
years later. He edited in 1856 for the Political 
Ecouomy Club, — of which he wa« one of the original 
meruljers —a Select Collection of Valuable Tracts on 
Money , by Vaughan, Cotton, Petty, Lowndes, 
Newton, and others. In 1856 he edited Early 
English Tracts on Commerce , by Mun, Roberts, 
North, and others : for Lord Ovkrstoxe, in 1857, 
Tracts on the Naticmal Debt and the Sinking Fund , 
by Harley, Gould, Pultcncy, Walpole, Hume, 
Prick, and others:— in 1857, Tracts on Paper 
Currency and Banking, by Hu me, Wallace, 
Thornton, Ricardo, Blake, Hlvsklsson, ami 
others; — in 1859, pamphlets on Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Defoe, Richardson, Tucker, Temple, 
and others; — in 1859, Economical Tracts, by 
Defoe, Elkino, Franklin, Turgot, Anderson, 
Schomberg, Townsend, Burke. Bell, and others. 
He also collected 1 <ord Overstone’s Tracts and 
other Publicali ms on Metallic, anil Paper Currency , 
1857, and his Evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of IS 57 on Bank Acts . 
In 1860 he contributed to tho Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (8th ed.) tho article on Taxation, 
separately reprinted the same year. 

In addition to the works specified above 
M ‘Culloch wrote a great number of minor pamphlets, 
tracts, and articles on subjects connected with 
political economy. He edited A. Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations with copious notes, etc. (1828, 2nd ed. 
1 888, 3rd ed. 1 863), and also the works of Ricardo 
with a life of the author (1846, 2nd *d, 1852). 
M ‘Culloch was no original thinker, but a close 
student and follower of Smith and Ricardo, whose 
principles he expounded, and he assisted in the 
dissemination of the ideas on economic questions 
which prevailed at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and furthered useful legislation with 
regard to them. Hia treatment of these questions 
was little marked by breadth or elevation ; this 
and his habit of dogmatism tended to alienate 
many from the science of which he was, at the 
lime, one of the prominent exponents. Until the 
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* fiae of Mill, hie Principles bad * considerable 
vogue among English and European students of 
political economy. His description of his own 
Library, A Catalogs qf Books the property qf a 
Political Economud (privately printed, London, 
1st ed. 1856, 2nd with adds. 1862), and the 
eritical notices of the books it contains, are 
evidence of the extent of his studies. 

[Annual Register , 1864 ; “Men of the Reign/' 
Scotsman, Nov. 12, 13, 1864. — Dictionary of 
National Biography , vol. xxxv.— Bain’s Life qf 
James Mill. — Chambers's Encyclopaedia, vol. vi. ; 
Quaritch, Dictionary of English Book- Collectors, 
pt vi, Feb. 1895, gives, along with life, portrait 
and facsimile of letters.] o. b. s. 

MACE. A denomination of the Chinese 
money of account, but not a coin. 100 cash 
« 1 maoe (see Cash). y. e. a. 

M'FARLAN, John (fl. end of 18th century), 
olergyman aud philanthropist, was one of the 
ministers of the Canongate, Edinburgh. When 
he published An Inquiry concerning the Poor , 
Edinburgh, 1782, 8vo, he had been for fifteen 
years connected with almost every charitable 
foundation in Edinburgh. The Inquiry treats 
of the causes of poverty, and the different 
methods employed to provide for the poor, aud 
then proceeds to suggest reforms, of which the 
more important are, an improved police, effi- 
cient voluntary managers, and paid inspectors, 
and the building of houses of correction in every 
parish. The book is dedicated to Lord Karnes, 
to whose suggestions it owed much. H. E. E. 

MACGREGOR, John (1797-1857), was a 
native of Scotland, eldest son of David 
Macgregor of Stornoway. He emigrated to 
Canada early in the century, became a member 
of the house of assembly of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and later travelled through North 
America, returning to England in 1828. He 
was a Mend of J. Deacon Hume of the board 
of trade, and with him projected a vast work 
on the statistics of the British empire, which was 
never undertaken : he occupied his time, how- 
ever, with other works on history and statistics. 
In 1840 he succeeded Hume as joint secretary 
at the board of trade, but resigned in 1847. 
Macgregor expressed his views with vigour alike 
in his writings and in evidence before several 
committees of the houses of parliament. His 
views were favourable to free trade, and his 
evidence before the committee of 1840 was con- 
sidered a severe blow to protection. The general 
tendency of his opinions was strongly utilitarian. 

Of his more purely economic or statistical 
works, the chief were \—The Resources and Statis- 
tics of Nations , London, 1835, $fo.— Commercial 
and Financial Legislation of Europe and America , 
London, 1841, 8vo. — The Preference Interests or 
the mi scalled Protective Duties shown to be Public 
Oppression, 1841. — Financial Reform, 1849, 

[See IHetumary qf National Biography .] 

&A.H. 

MACHAULT D'ABHOUVILLE, Jean 


Baptist* (1 701*1794 V one of those few min 
isters of Ijouis XV. who were both honourable 
and able. He never aimed at becoming a 
iinanoier, and was master of appeals when 
D’Argenson, who had divined his ability, pro* 
cured his apjiointment as commissary of the 
I treasury at Valenciennes, from which he was 
subsequently promoted, without his knowledge, 
to the office of controller-general in place of 
Philibert Orry, a functionary who was a faithful 
slave to the ideas of Cardinal Fleury. Machault 
was raised to power at a difficult time. For 
four years Europe had been in confusion through 
the war of the Austrian succession. France 
was the preponderating force in the struggle, 
and though she obtained military success, 
her financial affairs felt the disastrous effects. 
Cardinal Fleury was dead, and with him the 
system of economy which, though blamed by 
some, had at least the advantage of easing the 
shoulders of the tax {payers. The era of sense- 
less prodigality and the costly reign of recog- 
nised mistresses began. Madame de Ponqtadour 
was the first of these. Machault had to meet 
this order of things, and to deal with the most 
urgent claims. The commencement of his 
ministry (1745-48) was entirely given up to 
shifts of all kinds which there is no need to 
detail. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
gave ixjace to Eurojie, and made the state of 
affairs more bearable. Machault profited by 
this to establish reforms in taxes and in the 
management of the national debt. Instead of 
the tax of the tenth, a war tax not paid by all 
classes, he established the tax of the twentieth 
(ViNGTifeME q.v.), a permanent and general con- 
tribution. The nobility and clergy were called 
on to ]>ay it like the rest of the population. 
The produce of the twentieth was employed to 
maintain a sinking-fund, intended to lighten 
the weight of the national debt. Machault 
then introduced liberal measures which reani- 
mated business, and showed for a moment a 
glimpse of prosperity and abundance. His re- 
forms excited unanimous opf>osition among the 
privileged classes. The clergy bestirred them- 
selves to such effect that they were exempted 
from paying the tax on condition of making a 
donation. The Pays JRats (see Internal Cus- 
toms and Tolls) obtained the same exemption 
by a trifling contribution. These checks and 
others of the same class determined Machault to 
resign the controllership (1754), and he passed to 
the admiralty, to which his great administrati ve 
ability enabled him to render valuable services. 
A court intrigue was the cause of his definitely 
giving up the admiralty and at the same time 
the keepership of the seals which he bad held 
since 1750. In 1757 be returned to private 
life, which he only left to die in prison. The 
reforms he had instituted did not last, and the 
foundations he had laid were broken up at soon 
as he retired from office. 
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[M. Marion, Machault (TAmouvi/le : ttude aver 
IhUtovrt, du conlrMe gintrol des $ nances de 1749 
d 1754, Paris, 1891, 8vo.] a. c. f. 

MACINATO, or grist tax, in Italy. The 
idea of taxing the grinding of cereals is of old 
date in Italy. In Sicily a tax of this description 
existed in the middle ages ; probably the Arabs 
introduced it. Such a tax certainly existed as 
a right of the crown under the Normans 
(1168). 

The tax was in force at Florence in 1288, — 
at Milan in 1 883 ; and it was rearranged, sup- 
pressed, and reimposed several times. Towards 
1660 the grist tax became general nearly all 
over Italy — imposed with minute care in 
Florence, Sicily, Piedmont, and the Venetian 
republic. In Tuscany a law of Coainio I. (7 th 
Oct. 1562) graduated the grist tax from 3^ 
soldi down to 1 soldi for every staio (a measure 
of the period), according to the various species 
of cereals, and comprised every grain, from corn 
to maize, barley, beans, etc. 

This tax was levied throughout Tuscany, 
but with a higher tariff in Florence. 

Introduced only for three years, to raise the 
funds for war, it gave such satisfactory results 
that it was continued 126 \i-ars without 
Interruption, and gradually bruught to per- 
fection in technical details. In 1675 the 
government fanned the tax out till the 1st of 
June 1678, when it was suppressed and a 
personal tax substituted for it. Only in some 
districts the taxation of flour was continued 
in an Ogtboi at the town-gates, till, with the 
progress of free-trade principles, this duty also 
disappeared in Tuscany. 

In Sicily' the grist tax was universal when 
parliament regulated i‘ in 1565. This 
charged the collection of the tax on the load 
governments—- the central government dividing 
it amongst the towns and rural districts, ami 
avoiding direct contact, with the taxpayers. 

As, however, a great deal of clandestine 
grinding was carried on, the government made 
contracts with the landlords or their tenants, 
to oommute for a fixed annual charge the 
liberty of grinding the corn necessary for 
themselves and their dependents. In this way 
a distinction between the civic and the rural 
gristing tax was introduced. 

In Sicily the griBt tax did not answer so well 
as in Tuscany. It was modified several tunes 
and temporarily suspended on several occasions 
as on the revolution of 1648, against the 
viceroy. In 1843, by a decree of the 22nd 
July 1842, the government took the grist tax 
directly into its hands, except for Palermo and 
Messina, and leased it out for six years, 
£very mill was put under the control of an 
official who weighed the quantity ground. 
Hie revolution of 1 848 susj>endod the tax, but 
it was ro- imposed, with a lower tariff, by the 
revolutionary government itself, and continued 


by the Bourbons, as soon as they returned. 
In 1860, Garibaldi, as Dictator, abolished the 
tax, 19th May 1860, and Sicily has never 
again been subject to it. 

In Piedmont the grist tax was first intro- 
duced in 1577, as a duty due to the ducal mills 
of Fossano ; in 1614, Carlo Emanuele I. ex- 
tended it to the whole of his dominions to 
provide for his army, but he substituted a 
capitation tax for it the next year. 

In 1616 the grist tax was reintroduced, 
unsuccessfully leased out in 1619, abolished in 
1621, re-established in 1622. A hearth tax 
(fuocaggio), was substituted for it in 1685. 
The grist tax was re-introduced in 1691, but it 
was transformed into a direct tax on mills. 
In the next year a capitation tax was sub- 
stituted, which in 1701 again gave way to the 
grist tax, definitively abolished in 1713 by 
Victor Amedeo. 

In the Venetian republio, the grist tax was 
introduced in the beginning of the 16th 
century, and continued till the downfall of the 
republic. 

In the remainder of Italy the history of the 
macmaio is uniform. Everywhere it seemed 
indispensable : at Milan, at Parma, in Genoa, 
in the papal states. Only in Naples the grist 
tax seems to have been geueroJy a communal 
j tax or local government tax, and not connected 
with the central government. With similar 
traditions it was quite natural that the Italian 
government, when the budget deficit increased 
to 400 millions of lire (16 millions sterling), 
and mad* it necessary to find a tax with a broad 
basis and a rapid effect, should have fallen 
hick on the grist tax. 

Nevertheless the chamber of deputies did not 
immediately accept it, from repugnance to a 
tax which had been very odious in ancient 
times, and which could by a very small 
variation of the tariff be transformed into an 
instrument of great fiscal pressure. 

Sella proposed it, 18th Dec. 1865, and 
parliament would not even consider his bill. 
His successor, Scialoja, re-introduced it, 26th 
January 1866, and the financial committee of 
the chamber rejected it. 

After the war of 1866 Scialoja re-introduced, 
16th January 1867, a grist tax, and again was 
beaten. His successor, Depretis, re-introduced 
the same bill as Scialoja had done, 11 th June 

1867. The chamber appointed a special 
commission of eighteen members to consider 
the bill, and this commission re-introduced it 
with modifications 21st April 1868. But the 
chamber rejected the proposals of its commission, 
inviting it to study the proposition over again, 
and a second report was presented 30th May 

1868. On the 7th July 1888 the bill passed 
the chamber and became law 1st January 1869. 
The system adopted consisted in applying an 
instrument in the mills which registered the 
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revolutions of the millstone or those o! the 
cylinders and taxed the miller in accordance, 
giving him the right to charge every customer 
a fixed rate, according to the weight of the 
cereals ground, viz. 2 lire for every hundred 
kilogr. of corn ; 1 lira for maize and barley ; 
1.20 lire for oats and 0.50 for other cereals. 
As the instruments which ought to have been 
applied were at first not ready in sufficient 
number, much arbitrary taxation took place, 
and provoked riots, in repressing which blood 
was shed. The tax gave, immediately after the 
first year, extraordinary results, as the following 
figures prove : 


Year. 

1869 . 



Lire. 

17,582,410 

1870 . 



26,957,284 

1871 . 



44,585,709 

1872 . 



59,109,999 

1873 . 



64,347,323 

1874 . 



68,879,570 

1876 . 



76,642,310 

1876 . 



82,521,093 

1878 . 



83,139,767 


After 1878 the tax began to be partially 
reduced. The tax was abolished completely in 
1884. The results for the four years after 
1878 were : 

Year. Lire. 

1879 . . . 75,485,305 

1880 . . . 56, 627, *279 

1881 . . 57,617,701 

1882 . . . 51,607,695 

In 1874, the methods for applying the tax 
reached their greatest perfection by the in- 
vention of a new instrument which weighed 
the corn which was being ground, instead of 
counting the revolutions of the millstone. 

In 1876, however, a new political party 
came into power, and sought popularity by re- 
ducing the madnato provisionally and voting 
for its abolition in 1879. The proposal was 
rejected at the time, hut this vote was the 
primary cause of the financial troubles Italy 
soon after experienced (see Maqliani). The tax 
was abolished completely in 1884. u. p. 

MACLEAN, J. H., Scotch advocate, was the 
author of Remarks on Fiar Prices and Produce 
RetUs , Edinburgh, 1825, 8vo. By Fiars Prices 
are meant, the prices of the various kinds of 
grain, as determined by juries summoned by 
the sheriffs for the purpose. The juries, which 
consist of experts, meet in February and March, 
and, having examined witnesses and returns of 
sales, specify in their verdict the average prices 
of the different descriptions of grain in the 
county during the preceding year ; and the sums, 
stipulated to be paid in lieu of grain, etc., are de- 
termined by the results of their verdicts. They 
appear to have been struck as early as the end 
of the 16th or beginning of the 17th century. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth qf Nations, bk. i., ch. xi. — 
McCulloch’s Literature qf Political Economy ) 
P. 196 ) H. B. *. 


M'LENNAN, John F. (1827-1881) anthro- 
pologist, contributed the article on “ Law,” ts 
the Encyclopaedia Britannka, 8th ed. In 1865 
lie published Primitive Marriage, wherein the 
very curious and widespread custom of marriage 
by capture was first carefully considered. 
Promiscuity, with complete absenee of the sense 
of kinship, kinship through female only, 
polyandry with its modifications, leading in 
turn to kinship through the father ; — these, 
according to McLennan, represent the successive 
stages of social progress. In the course of his 
argument, he was brought into conflict with the 
theories of Sir Henry Maine. The Patriarchal 
Tfieory, edited and completed by his brother, 
and published in 1885, contains a more detailed 
criticism of Maine’s position. Studies in Ancient 
History , published in 1876, contained a reprint 
of Primitive Marriage , together with other 
essays. 

The most important of the other writings of 
M’Lennan were articles on Totem ism in the 
Fortnightly Pevie w t N.S., vols. vi. and vii. 
Although the services of M'Lenn&n as a pioneer 
have been generally recognised, his conclusions 
have not, as a rule, found favour with subsequent 
writers, e.g. Herbert Spencer, Princijlesqf Sociology , 
vol. L ch. iv. -vi.— C. N. Starcke, The Primitive 
Family, London, 1889, 8vo (International Science 
Series). — and E. Weatermarek, The History of 
Human Marriage , ch. iv. -vi., xiv. and xxti., 
London, 1891, 8vo. See, however, W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in. Early Arabia , 
Cambridge, 1885, Svo, who finds striking confirma- 
tion to the general soundness of his construction “in 
the field of Semitic facts.” Sir H. S. Maine, Early 
Law and Custom. — A. I>ang, Custom and Myth. 

[Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxxv. 
p, 210.] H. R. R. 

MACNAB, Henry Grky (1762-1823) 
M.D., social reformer, waa a pupil of the 
philosopher Reid at Glasgow university, where 
he afterwards held an appointment In 1786 
lie published a Plan of Reform in the mode of In- 
struction practised in English Schools , Glasgow, 
4 to. In A Letter addressed to John Whitmore , 
/&/., M.P., London, 1801, 4 to, on the subject of 
the London coal supply, he incidentally states 
that he liad lived his whole life in a coal 
mining country, and had had many oppor- 
tunitie# of investing in mining speculations, hut 
had always avoided them on the ground that 
the average profits did not compensate for the 
capital required and the attendant risks. At 
the time of the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens, Macnab, being in France, was detained 
as a hostage. He was, however, allowed to 
pursue the practice of medicine and the study 
of social questions. At the cloee of the war 
he preferred to remain in France. 

In 1818 he published Analysis and Analogy 
recommended as the means of rendering Experience 
useful in Education , Paris, 4to, a not very lucid 
treatise on a difficult subject Macnab took 
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great interest in tbe experiments of Robert Owen 
(q.v. ), and in 1819 published The new views of 
Air, Owen impartially examined , Loudon, 8vo. 
The sympathy shown by the Duke of Kent to 
Owen may have been due to the influence of 
Mae nab, who had been appointed the Duke's 
physician. In hia last work Observations on the 
Political, Moral, and Reliyimis State of ike World, 
Loudon, 1820, 4to, he seems, to some extent, to 
have anticipated the theories of Frocbul. 

[Gentleman's Magazine, 1823, i. p. 878. — Alger s 
Englishmen in the French Revolution, London, 
1893. — JUoyraphie Universelle , vol. Ixxii. supple- 
ment, p. 654. — Dictionary of Motional Biography, 
voL xxxv.] H. X.X. 

MACPHERSON, David (1746-1816) his- 
torian, was the son of an Edinburgh tailor 
and clothier. He started in life as a land 
surveyor. Alnmt 1790 he settled in Ixmdon, 
aud henceforth devoted himself to authorship. 

Macpheroou edited Andrew Wyutoun's Oryyynal 
(bvnykil of Scotland, 1795, 4 to, 2 vols. In 1796 
he published Geographical illustrations of Scottish 
History , 4to. His chief work was Annals of Com- 
merce, fisheries, and naxrigalion , Loudon, 1805, 4 to, 
4 vols. Tbe first voh deals with the earliest 
accounts, up to the discovery of America, and for 
this Macphersou is solely responsible. 1 n the se-cond 
and part of the third volumes, dealiug with 
the period from 1492 to 1760, he merely edits 
and alters the History of Commerce by Adam 
Anderson (</.?*.). The last volume carries tbe 
history down to the meeting of parliament, alter 
the union with Ireland. The book displays 
much labour and research, and has been generally 
accepted as a leading authority on the subjects 
dealt with, especially in the later years chronicled. 
In 1812 appeared a History of European Commerce 
with India, London, 4 to, wherein he opposes the 
views of A lam Smith on the subject of the East 
India Company. Macphcr. >n was for some time 
one of the deputy-keepers of the public records. 

f The Historians of Scotland, edited by D. Laing, 
fol. ix. pp. xxxvii.-xlix. — Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxxv, p. 258.] h. k. is. 

M ACUTA, a native African word, appears 
to have been originally simply a method of 
counting in certain parts of West Africa ; & 
macula being composed of ton units. Montes- 
quieu, De I'esprit des Lois, livre xxii. ch. 
viii., describes tbe macute as 11 un sign© doa 
valours sans monnoio ; e’est un signe purement 
idial." Thence if. became a money of account. 

Th© Portuguese at Angola adopted it as a 
denomination in their local coinage, making 
it oqual to 60 reis. The Sierra Leone Com- 
pany in like manner, from 1791 to 1805, 
made it the basis of their monetary system, 
striking a dollar of 10 macutas, equal in 
weight, bat not in fineness, to the Spanish 
dollar ; they also struck a small silver coin 
to represent the macuta or 10 cents, but 
these appear to have had but a small circulation. 

[Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 208.] 

0. A. H. 

M ADDISON, Sie Ralph (1671 1 -1665 f) 


was knighted in 1608 by James I., by whom 
lie was frequently employed in commercial 
affairs. In 1610 he protested against the pro- 
posed debasement of the coinage, and, during 
the Commonwealth, appears to have held office 
at the mint. 

He was the author of England's Looking in and 
out, London, 1640, 8vo, reprinted in 1641. The 
second chapter contains a statement of the theory 
of the Balance of Trade (q.v.). The book was 
reissued in 1655, under the new title of Great 
Britain's Remembrancer, looking in and out, 
London, 8vo, with new chapters on the establish- 
ment of a bank, a council for the affairs of the 
mint, and free ports. 

f Dictionary of National Biography, voL xxxv. 
p. 297.] H. e. k. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), the eldest 
son of a Virginian planter, entered public life 
in 1776 as a delegate to the Virginia convention, 
which framed the state constitution. He was 
a member of the first assembly, and in 1780 
was ele cted delegate to the Continental Congress. 
In 1787 Madison again became a member of 
congress, and took & leading part in the 
Philadelphia Convention of that year, which 
framed the present American Constitution. He 
was elected to the new congress in 1789, and 
continued a member until 1797. From 1801 
to 1809, during the two terms of Jefferson’s 
presidency, Madisou was secretary of state, and 
from 1809 to 1817 president His claim to 
be the “ father of the constitution ” is based on 
the grounds, that the Annapolis Convention of 
1786, from which the Philadelphia Convention 
took its rise, waa proposed by him ; that the 
“ Virginia plan,” out of which the constitution 
was evolved, was mainly his ; and, lastly, that 
it was owing to him that the Virginia Conven- 
tion adopted the new constitution. His subse- 
quent public career opens out more controversial 
matter. By a curious irony of fete, the 
detiounoer of “ faction ” (see Federalist , No. x.) 
became himself, with more or less reason, 
counted among the factious. 

It is as one of the authors of the Federalist 
that Madison will be best remembered. These 
papers, written in support of the new constitu- 
tion in 1787 and 1 788, have taken rank among 
classics. That they should have issued through 
the medium of newspapers speaks very highly for 
the intelligence of the public thus addressed. Of 
the eighty-five papers, fourteen were undoubtedly 
by Madison, and three others were almost certainly 
the joint work of him and Hamilton. On the 
question of the authorship of Nos. xlix., lviii., 
Ixii. and lxiii. there b&s been much controversy. 
In forming a judgment, internal evidence does not 
help, as the style is throughout uniform, grave, 
sonorous, based it would seem on Addison in his 
more serious mood. The Nos. xxxvii.- xlviii. 
contain a masterly general view of the powers 
conferred by tbe new constitution. 

[77ie Federalist, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
London, 1888, 8vo, the editions are numerous, 
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but the above is an excellent one, in one volume, 
— W. 0, Rives, Life and Times qf James Madison, 
Boston, 1859, 8vo.— Sydney H. Gay, James 
Madison (in American Statesmen Series), Boston, 
1889, 8vo.] H. B. K. 

MADOX, Thomas (1666-1727) studied law 
and was admitted to the Middle Temple. He 
was a clerk in the lord treasurer’s remem- 
brancer’s office, and afterwards in the aug- 
mentation office. In 1714 he was appointed 
historiographer royaL He died without issue 
at Arlesey in Bedfordshire. In 1702 his 
Formulate Anglicanum , or a Collodion of 
Ancient Charters was published. His most 
important work, The History and Antiquities 
qf the Exchequer qf the Kings of England to the 
end of the Feign of Eiiward the Second , appeared 
in 1711 (2nd edition, 1769). He says that it 
is not only a history of the exchequer, “but 
likewise an apparatus towards a history of the 
ancient law of England.” This was followed 
by his Firma Buryi, or an Historical Essay 
concerning the Cities , Towns , and Buroughs of 
England, 1726; and Baronia Anglica, 1736 
(reissued in 1741). He also intended to write 
a feudal history of England. The materials 
collected by him for the works which he 
prepared for publication, and for others which 
he projected, are now in the British Museum, 
comprising ninety - four volumes of notes and 
transcripts. Madox had a high conception of 
his duty as an historian. He says that “ writing 
of history is in some sort a religious act, and 
ought to be undertaken with purity and rectitude 
of mind. ” He is generally cautious in his state- 
ments, and always tries to confirm them “ by 
proper vouchers.” His vouchers are copious 
extracts from the pipe rolls, the memoranda of 
the exchequer, and from other ancient records. 
“ The public records,” he says, “are the founda 
tion (sic) which sustain the whole fabrick of this 
history [of the exchequer], a foundation solid 
and unshaken.” This foundation was laid so 
broad and strong in both the History of the 
Exchequer and the Firma Burgi that they will 
long continue to be of great value to students of 
economic, legal, and constitutional history. 

c. or. 

MAFFEI, Scipionr (1676-1755). Was born 
in Verona and studied literature. He fought in 
the Bavarian army at the battle of Donawerth. 
In 1 7 10, he, with the assistance of others, started 
the Oiornale dei letter ati. He travelled a great 
deal in Europe. 

In his work, DdV impiego del danaro (8 vols., 
Verona, 1774), be deals in a striking manner, 
though without much novelty in argument, with 
the question of interest, and endeavours to recon- 
cile the church doctrine hostile to usury with the 
varying requirements of commerce, maintaining 
that to receive compensation for the loan of money 
is ^opposed neither to morality nor to the Gospel. 
This book of M&ffei’s aroused against its author 
much angry feeling and recrimination. It pro- 


voked the censure of BaQerini and Ooncina, and 
drew from Benedict XIV. the encyclical letter 
“Vix pervenit ” (1745). Ultimately it caused 
the author’s banishment by the Venetian govern* 
nient 

[G. Maffei, Storia della letteratura ilaliana, 
Milan, 1834. — Giuliari, Bibliografa Maffeiana, in 
the Propugnalort, vol. xviii., Bologna, 1885. — 
Cosaa, Introduction to the Study qf Political 
Economy , London, 1893.] u. r. 

MAGENS or Magrn, called by Adam Smith 
Mkookns, by Steuart, Meqbns, and in Die- 
tionnaire de V Economic politique , Paris, 1858, 
Magknds, Nicholas (d. 1764), a German mer- 
chant, was for many years resident in England, 
and gained a great reputation in commercial 
matters. 

He was the author of the Universal Merchant , 
Loudon, 1753, and its Postscript, 1756, which 
were translated by W. Horsley (tf.e.). The 
titles of later German editions are given in C. J. 
Kayser’a Index Locupletissimus librorum, Leipzig, 
1834, etc., 4 to, 4th part, as Der allgem . Kaufmann 
Worinnen das Theoretische u. Praktische der Hand * 
lung enthalten ist , Berlin, 1762, 4to,and Bciiragzu 
allgem. Kaufmann od. Traktat vond . 1/andlungu.d. 
VoriheUen die aus d. Reduction dee Odd- Interests 
entspringen , nebst einen Traktat under den Wucher : 
aus d. Engl, ubers ale ein 2 theil des allgem. 
Kaufmann eu gebrauchen , Potsdam, 1763-64. 
The author, after a general treatise on trade and 
on wealth, by which is meant not merely gold and 
silver, the common medium of trifle, but a pre- 
eminence of industry, manufactures, and com- 
merce, enters into an enquiry concerning bullion, 
after which he considers the nature, operation, 
and effects of banks in general and in particular. 
The treatise concludes with “a further illus- 
tration of the business of exchange from the 
tables of Sir Uaac Nkwton, with remarks and 
additions.” 

In the British Museum Catalogue the only works 
under the name of Hagens are Vereueh ii her Asse * 
curanxen, Havereyen und Bodmereyen insgernrin, 
etc., Hamburg, 1753, 4to, and a translation, Essay 
on Insurances , to which are annexed some briqf 
hints to Merchants and Insurers concerning risks 
to which navigation is exposed in time qf War , 
etc., London, 1755, 4to. The author gives as 
his reason for publishing, the want of any treatise 
in English on maritime and mercantile insurance. 
The translation is so much increased and amended 
as to make a new work. It is chiefly devoted to 
foreign views. “Those persons advance too 
much who insist that aU insurances made in 
Great Britain on the shipping and products of 
foreign countries are beneficial to this nation** 
(Pref., p. 5). After introductory remarks on 
insurance, general averages, etc., the rest of the 
first volume is devoted to leading cases. The 
second volume is taken up with a collection of 
ordinances and laws of various dates. 

[An Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy , vol. 2, pp. 158-9 by Sir James Steuart, 
London, 1767, 4to. — Quarterly Journal qf Earn* 
omics, vol. 5, p. 35 ^.— Gentlemen's Magasins, 
voL xxxlv.] «. x. ft. 
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MAGLIANI, Agostino (18254891). An 
Italian economist and financier ; born in 
Saurino, in tlio Neapolitan provinces. He 
studied law. Originally an official under the 
Neapolitan government, which he defended in 
a pamphlet published in 1857, he entered, after 
I860, the service of the kingdom of Italy. In 
a short time he was appointed senator, and then 
a councillor of the court of cassation. He was 
minister of finance of the kingdom of Italy three 
times, and on the last occasion he held this post 
for ten consecutive years, 18794889. 

Magiiani wrote with ability, and in a bright and 
elegant style, on economical and financial matters, 
and was also an impressive parliamentary orator, 
well acquainted with the theory of finance, and a 
most able financier in practice. His most im- 
portant measures were the abolition of the forced 
currency (18H3), and of the duties on the grinding 
of cereals (1884) (see Macinato), and the law 
effecting the organisation and readjustment of the 
land-tax (1886). 

He was a powerful financier, of great breadth of 
view, confident in the future of his country. The 
time has perhaps not yet come for judging the full 
effects of his work ; but this has left de« p traces 
on Italian finance and the economic condition of 
the country. 

Magiiani won much praise, but he incurred 
also, more especially in his latter years, bitter 
reproaches for the weakness by which he first 
countenanced lavish expenditure and then wasted 
the resources of his financial capacity in devising 
temporary remedies, and the system of finance 
under which Italy still trembles on the verge of 
disaster. 

Amongst MagHanis economical and financial 
works may be noted : 

La guitiione monetaria , 1874. Numerous 
articles in the Nuova Am login , Rome, amongst, 
them ; Sistcmazionc delle imposts dirette. — Various 
economica ddlo stato . — La Finanxa e la liberta 
politica. — Le imposts locali ed i comuni. 

Amongst his numerous financial speev he* 
published in the Italian parliamentary records, we 
cite as the most important : 

Abolition*, graduate della tasrn eulla marina- 
none dd grano (The Gradual Abolition of Duty on 
the Grinding of Grain) (in the senate, 1880). — 
Sul provwdimenii Jlnanziarii (On Financial Pro- 
visions) (In the chamber of deputies, 1882), and 
the financial statements made in the chamber 
In 1882, 1888, etc. v. R. 

MAITLAND, JAMES. See Laudkiuulk, 
Eighth Earl of. 

MAIZ1ERES, Philippic pk, also MiuifcRKs 
(1812 1405), a French knight who was some- 
time chancellor of Lusignan, the French king of 
Cyprus, and made war against the Saracens. 
About 1870 be entered the service of king 
Charles V. of France, and was some years in 
charge of the education of the dauphin, the 
fiiture Charles VL 

Maixi&res retired in 1879 to a convent in Paris, 
where he wrote his Songe adressant au Blanc 
Faucon A Bee at JHedt Lori* , 1889, the White 


Falcon being in fact the king of France in person, 
The author in the capacity of a pilgrim (the book 
is sometimes called the Songe du Pilerin), leads 
Vtritt through the countries he had himself visited 
in his travels, and points out the abuses and dis- 
orders he has noticed and the remedies which he 
suggests. One of the grievances is usury as prac- 
tised by the Jews, and the remedial scheme of 
Maizi&res may be shortly summarised as follows : 
The king ought to constitute an initial fund derived 
from the proceeds of aids (taxes) and domains, 
and entrusted to the management of honest and 
pious men, who were to lend these monies to the 
poor people of each diocese or manor, chdtdlenie , 
on good security or pledge, 44 namely, which is to 
be worth more than the money they have received.** 
At the end of the year, the debtors would 44 re- 
purchase,*' without usury, the objects given in 
pawn, but in token of gratitude they would offer 
“ freely " a tithe or one-tenth, to be converted to 
the increase of the sum originally given by the 
king. Still Maizieres appears to have been sus- 
picious about the punctual payment of these free 
offerings, for he elsewhere advises the States 
General, 4 4 in order to lay down all scruples, to 
determine, by mutual agreement with the Church, 
the amount of the alms to be offered to God, this 
agreement to be published as a law or good custom 
approved by the Oour Royals.” In Maizi&res’ 
plan we meet all the features of the charitable 
Montes Pietatie (see Monts pk Piftrfi), which 
were first founded in Italy about eighty years later, 
and were then under the influence of the Franciscans 
imitated from the Italian state monies , whose 
object had been purely financial 

[Professor Victor Brants, Philippe de Maixttrcs 
et son jrrryet de Banque Populates (a short tract 
of 16 pages, Louvain, 1880), and the same 
writer's Theories Fconomiquss aux XIIP et 
XIV* SQcles (pp. 159-162), Louvain, 1895.] 

B. ca. 

MA JEST AS. The crimen majestalis , or losses 
majestalis, is the crimen of treason, i.e. the 
charge or the crime of injuring, or attempting 
to injure, in various ways, the sovereign power 
and greatness (majestas) of the Roman people, 
or of its representative, the emperor. (See 
Smith's Diet . of Antiquities, s.v.). x. A. w. 

MAJOR, John (? 1469- ? 1549), was one of 
the most distinguished of the later schoolmen, 
and a loader of the nominalist party. A Scot 
by birth, he became famous as a professor of 
theology at Paris, and then spent the last 
eighteen years of his life as provost of the 
college of, St. Salvator at St Andrews. In 
his Commentaries on the Sentences, published 
about 1516, he touched current economic dis- 
cussion in several points. His opinion that a 
community might properly restrain the liberty 
of public begging was of great assistance to 
those in Catholic countries who sought to intro- 
duce reforms in the relief of the poor. On the 
other hand, his opinion that the <* triple con- 
tract,” contractus trinus, defended by Ecx 
(g.v.j, was not usurious, was overborne for the 
time by the Catholic counter-reformation. 
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[Canos Law. See far estimates of Major’s posi- 
tion as a theologian, T. G. Law in The Scottish 
Review, April 1892 ; and the Life prefixed to 
Minor's History of Greater Britain (Scottish Hist 
Soc., 1892), by H. T. W. Maekay. For his eco- 
nomic opinions, see Ashley, JScoiu Hist. , i. pt. ii. 
pp. 840-341, 443-446.] w. j. a. 

MAJORAT, the French and German term 
(in Spanish Mayorazgo) for an entailed real 
estate annexed to a title of nobility and 
descending by right of Primogeniture ( major 
natu ). Abolished in France at the time of the 
French Revolution, majorats were re-established 
in 1806 by Napoleon under two forms: the 
majorat de propre mouvement founded by the 
head of the state with a grant of real estate or 
a pension for distinguished services, and the 
majorat sur demands, by which heads of 
families were legally authorised to settle thus 
their previously acquired real property. The 
pensions hitherto paid by the state have been 
redeemed this year (1905). After 1830, when 
the peerage ceased to be hereditary, the creation 
of new majorats was prohibited, and the exist- 
ing majorats sur demands were restricted to 
two degrees or lives. Since 1848 the whole 
subject is controlled by articles 896 and 1048 
of the Code Civil ; these enact that substitutions, 
— entails of property, — either real or personal, 
are only valid for one life, and in favour of 
grandchildren, or of children of the brothers and 
sisters if the Donor dies without children ; this 
concession only applies to such portion of his 
property as the testator, if he has children, is 
allowed to bequeath (see Request, Power of). 
In Germany, the foundation of majorates is still 
allowed by law and such entailed property is 
included under the general judicial name of 
Fam il ienjideicommisse. Personal as well as 
real property may be settled thus, but generally 
only when the value exceeds a minimum which 
varies in each particular state. In Prussia a 
settlement of personal property cannot be less 
than a money capital of 30,000 marks (say 
£1500), and a real estate thus disposed of must 
at least yield a net income of 7500 marks or 
£375. In other respects, the conditions required 
also vary between one state and another ; for 
instance in Prussia the real estates must be rural 
estates, Lcuulguter, houses being excluded. The 
general principle is that the settled estate 
must be important enough to uphold the 
prosperity of the family, which consequently is 
endowed by law with a ]>ermanent right of 
control. 

In the eastern provinces of Prussia 1975 estates 
covering 1,408,860 hectares (3,522,150 acres), of 
land, or 6*20 per cent of the whole territorial 
area are thus owned mostly by princely and noble 
families. This projK>rtion of the total territory 
is larger than it ia in Cis- Lei than Austria, where it 
only reaches 4*1 per cent, covering 880 estates. 
This description of limited ownership is, in fact, 
only met with in the districts where feudal 


influences and traditions have maintained theit 
former ascendency. Of the above • mentioned Bast 
Prussian estates 197, or 92 per cent, have an area 
larger than 1000 hectares (2500 acres). Mare than 
300 estates have been settled thus since the end of 
the first half of the present century ; however, it 
ought not to be forgotten that the larger portion 
of Familien fideicommisse (see Fidkicommissum) 
established during this century were formerly 
held by feudal tenures, which have disappeared. 
Of the estates larger in extent than 1000 hectares 
(2500 acres), 43*4 per cent are farmed, 34*2 
managed by stewards and only 22 ‘4 administrirt, 
i.c, personally managed, by the holder himself. 

This survival of aristocratic tenure of laud ia 
not always considered as invariably advantageous^ 
and fears have often been expressed that it may 
lead to an excessive concentration of landed 
property in the hands of a few families, and, 
when the owuer for the time being is heavily in 
debt, to an inferior system of cultivation. It is 
also pointed out that this concentration leading to 
the extension of the Latifundium ( g . v . ) is especi- 
ally to be deprecated in a country where the 
population is rapidly increasing, and where an 
increasing proportion of the inhabitants may thus 
1)6 cut o if from the possession of land. 

To conclude, the German Anerbe and HofrtcM 
in its modem form, to a certain extent founded 
on the same principle as the American Home- 
stead and Exemption Laws, is intended to pro- 
tect small peasant ownership against the risk of 
division, but it is not enacted that the Hqf, the 
family dwelling with land, shall be inherited by 
the eldest heir. In some districts it is transmitted 
by Minorat, in others recourse is had to ballot 
or even to drawing by lot, whenever the owner 
has not exercised his right to appoint the heir 
expectant among his natural and legal heirs. 
The former has always lo indemnify the latter. 

( Miaskowaki, Has Erbrecht und die Grumieigcn- 
tumsverteilung in Deutschland, 1882-4.) 

[See Majorat in HolUeudorff, Encyclopaedic des 
Rechts (Leipzig, 1870), and Fideicommisse in Con- 
rad’s Handworterbuch der StaaUwissenschoj'ten.] 

m. ca. 

MAKER (of Promissory Note). A pro- 
missory note is a signed unconditional promise 
in writing to pay a certain sum to, or to the 
order of, a specified jterson, or to bearer. The 
person who makes the promise is called the 
maker of the note. Sometimes he is spoken of 
as the “ drawer,” but he must be distinguished 
from the drawer of a bill of exchange. The 
drawer of a bill is only liable if the drawee or 
acceptor dishonours it. The jiosition of the 
maker of a note is analogous to that of the 
acceptor of a bill. He is the principal debtor 
on the instrument. He undertakes 41 to pay it 
according to its tenour/’ and is lt precluded from 
denying to a holder in due course the existence 
of the payee and his then capacity to indorse/* 

[Bills of Exchauge Act, 1882, §§ 88, 89.] 

M. I). C. 

M A K ING-UP(on the stock exchange). Twice 
every month a general settlement lakes plod 
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In the stock exchange, when accounts are made 
up in all stocks and shares other than those 
in the consols department, in which the settle- 
ment takes place only once a month. A settle- 
ment is prolonged over three days. On the 
first day attention is given to tho making-up 
of accounts. For speculators, this is a very 
important matter. It is then that they dis- 
cover the exact amount of “differences, 0 to be 
paid or received, on running accounts. A 
speculator has, say, an account open for the rise 
in a certain stock which he has bought at 80 ; 
the stock, at the time of making-up, Is 81, and 
the gross difference due to him is 1 per cent of 
tho amount bought. The real difference is 
less by the broker's charges. If the stock has 
fallen to 79, he lias to pay a difference of 1 
per cent in addition to the broker’s charges. 
On the making- up day, accounts are also carried 
over, if it bo found possible to renew bargains, 
till the «ucceoding settlement, when a Contango 
or a Backwardation (</. v. ) is charged for the 
accommodation. Speculators inquire keenly 
about the state of markets on making- up day, 
indications being obtainable of the extent and 
strength or weakness of the speculative account 
open. As a rule, but not invariably, the account 
is unwieldy when the contangos are high, and 
strong when those charges are low. a. k. 

MALA FIDES. See Fidks, Bona, Mala. 
MALATOLTA, M ALETOUTK, MALTOLTE. 
The origin of Customs Dmrs (y.r.) in Eng- 
land is wrapped in great obscurity. Probably 
they arose from an "arly royal right of Phis 
age and Pre-emption, which developed into 
Purveyance in the case of domestic produce, 
and into customs in the case of exports and j 
imports. Originally tlu* charges at the j>ort# j 
were arbitrary and uncertain, but they were J 
gradually limited and fixed by custom. Any 
charge over and above the customary dues was 
called mala tolta, or evil tax. Thus in art. 41 
of Magna Carta , merchants are granted freedom 
to enter and quit the kingdom sine omnibus 
malis toll is. In 1275 tho first parliamentary 
grant of customs is made to the crown, namely 
half a mark on the nock of wool and on three 
hundred wool fells, and a mark on the last of 
leather, and these export duties came to be 
known as tho magna stive antigua custnma. 
From this time the word maltolw acquires a 
definite and technical meaning, viz. an addi- 
tional charge of forty shillings on the sack of 
wool levied by the arbitrary authority of the 
king. In this sense it is expressly prohibited 
in clause viL of the new articles added to the 
charter in tho great confirmation of 1 297. From 
this time any exceptional charge upon wool, over 
and above the recognised customs, can only be 
made by authority of parliament: in other 
words the mala tolta becomes the St’HftlDiKs. 

(Stubbs, Select Charters —Hall, The Customs* 
Revenue pf England,] R. L. 


MALCHU8, Karl August von (1770-1840), 
was minister of the kingdom of 'Westphalia in 
the times of Napoleon, and later on minister 
of finance of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

He wrote, besides minor works, the Organismus 
tier Belt&rdm (organisation of state officials), 1821 ; 
the Politik der inner en Staataveruxtltung (Policy 
of the interior administration of the State), 1828 ; 
a Statutik und Staalen Kunde (The science of 
Descriptive Statistics), 1826, and his Handbuch der 
Finanmoissenscha/t und Fvnanzvcrwaltung (Hand- 
book of the science and administration of Finance) 
1 880, the latter dedicated to the King of Prussia. 
Reseller considers him as having been a trust- 
worthy official, but deficient in systematisation, 
range of ideas, and historical knowledge, still 
trustworthy for information on contemporary in- 
stitutions and statistics ( Gtsch . der Nat. Oek. in 
Jseutschlaml, pp. 741-749). He also published 
in 1888 a survey of the regulations adopted by 
saving banks throughout Europe, Die Sparkasscn 
in Europa. k. ca. 

MALEBRANCHE, Nicolas (1638-1716), a 
priest of the Roman Catholic church, and a 
member of the oratory at Paris, wae one of the 
ablest of the followers of Des Cartes, while his 
aseetic training held him back from being an 
absolute adherent of his philosophy. Though 
not himself a direct contributor to economic 
theory, Malebranche is of interest to the students 
of economics ; his works form a good example 
of the influence which those whose philosophic 
thought is deep, but general, may exercise over 
that special study; he is considered to have 
inspired C,M:esnav and his pupil (Victor) 
Mirabeau with their ultimate postulate of an 
ordei of nature, as “the principle and basis of 
natural rights and natural law ” (Mirabeau, lac. 
cit . infra). Quesnay devoted himself during 
his youth to the study of Malebr&nche’s writings, 
and Mirabeau quotes the whole of the second 
chapter of the TraiU dc Morale in the preface 
to the PhUosuphie rural e (1763), as giving an 
ideal exposition of “ order ” as “the central and 
rallying point of true wisdom.” It should be 
noted, however, that whereas by “order,” 
Mirabeau means the course of “the physical 
law r s of nature,” observation of, and obedience 
to, which is man's “sole and worthy guide”; 
and apart from which he only “ begets abstract 
and general ideas, and is lost in the crowd of 
the phantoms of his imagination,” he would, 
hail he studied the first chapter, have seen that 
a roclusc like Malebranche virtually took tho 
opposi fce view. Tho latter distinguishes * ‘order ” 
from “nature,” calling it “l’oidre immuable,” 
know able only to reason, its subjective counter- 
part, when sense and imagination are shut out ; 
and to follow which alone is virtue, while to 
follow nature is sometimes to “wound order.” 
He rejects the stoic identification of following 
God with following nature, and merely allows, 
that, “although the order of nature is not 
precisely our law, and submission to it is iu no 
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way a virtue, it must be observed that one has 
often to take account of it,’* i.e. when “the 
immutable order” requires it Malebranche’s 
order is not the moral order, if positive morality 
be meant “Morality changes according to 
countries and times, ” It was rather an ideal 
order, or order of “abstract ethics,” viewed as 
part of the divine plan of the universe, in which 
spirit was considered almost to the exclusion of 
anything so transient and uninteresting as 
matter. 

[Traili de Morale (1084, 1697, 1707), ed. H. 
Joly, Paris, 1882. — Cossa, Introd. to the Study of 
Political Economy , London, 1893, p. 266. — Mira* 
beau, V., Philosophie rurale, Paris, 1763. — Nour. 
Diet de VEconomie politique, art “ Quesnay. ” 
— Bonar, Philosophy andPoL Econ., 1898, p. 145. 
See especially Hasbach On Mctlebranche’s Influence 
on Quesnay and the Physiocrats.] c. a. f. 

MALESHERBES, Chretien Guillaume de 
Lamoignon de (1721-1794), was, under Louis 
XV., president of the court of Aids and director 
of the IXbrairie (office of the Censorship, and for 
licensing the printing of books), evinced a most 
liberal spirit in these functions, and was exiled 
from Paris when, in the last years of this reign, 
the courts of justice were dissolved by authority 
of the king. Under Louis XVI., Malesherbes 
was recalled, made a minister at the same time 
as his friend Turgot (g.v.) f 1774, and again in 
1787 ; he defended the king during his trial 
before the national convention. He perished 
on the scaffold. 

Malesberbes, who was a member both of the 
Paris academy of sciences and of the French 
academy, has written a great number of memorials 
r and notices on various subjects ; only a few of 
these have been printed. The following should 
be noticed here : The Mhnoire sur les Moyens 
(TacciUrer V Economic Rurale en France , 1790 — 
read before the Royal Society of Agriculture ; it 
insists that the society should establish branches 
in the provincial towns, so as to be a board of 
correspondence and of diffusion of useful theo- 
retical and experimental knowledge both for 
scientific men and resident professional agricul- 
turists— and the Idees d'un Agricullcur patriots 
tut le dSfrichemtnt des terra inculta , 1791. 
Waste lands are generally dry and meagre ; to bring 
them nnder cultivation requires either heavy in- 
vestments of money, which capitalists are unwilling 
to supply, or a very strict economy in their work- 
ing which can only be expected if the labourer 
himself works for his own profit The best 
solution of the problem would be to let such lands 
to tenants according to the system of Domains 
congSable (see Land Tenures) used in Brittany. 

E. oa. 

MALESTROIT, Seigneur de— ( second half 
of 16th century) member of the royal council of 
France, and comptroller of the mint (dufait des 
monnoies), was the author of Les Paradox** sur 
le fait de s Monnoies (Paris, 1566). 

Malestroit would be quite forgotten If his book 
had not called forth the celebrated JUponse and 


Discours . . . pour rtponse aux paradoxa du siew 
de Malestroit, by Boj>in {q.v. ). Malestroit main- 
taiued that prices bad not risen in France for 
three centuries, goods being always exchanged for 
the same quantities of gold or silver, the staudard 
of the coins having been lowered in the same pro- 
portion as the prices had apparently risen. “The 
metals being the true and just criteria of the high or 
low prices of things,” this lowering would have been 
harmless for the subjects of the French monarchy 
if their rebellious temper had not led them to 
refuse the coins at the value imposed by the lawful 
will of the sovereign. In fact, Malestroit adheres 
to the doctriue of some Canonists respecting valor 
impositus and valor extrinsecus, and considers coins 
as purely representative signs of value, destitute 
of any intrinsic value of their own (see Canon 
I^aw). 

[Baudrillart, Jean Rodin et son temps , 1858, 
pp. 168-169 ; see also Malynbr.] b. ca. 

MALLET, Jkan-Rolakd (d. 1736), head of 
the finance department of Louis XIV., under 
the controller-general Desmarets, by whose 
orders he wrote : — 

Qomptes rendus de V administration des finances 
du royaume de France pendant Us Prize demitres 
anntes du rdyne de Henri IV . , le r&jne de Louis 

XIII. , et saixantednq armies du r&jne de I Am is 

XIV. y avec des recherche* sur V origins des impHs 
sur les revenue et defenses de nos rots, depots 
Philippe U Rd jusqu'd Louis XI V. t et different* 
mhnoires sur le numeraire el sa valeur sous Us trots 
rignes ci-dessus. Paris, 1720. Reprinted by 
Necker with pref. and introd., 1789. a. l. 

MALLET, Sir Louis (1823-90), grandson of 
Mallet du Pan, and son of John Lewis Mallet, 
who was placed by Pitt in the audit office about 
1800, entered the same office in 1839, and in 
1847 the board of trade, In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant commissioner for drawing 
up the tariff under the treaty of commerce with 
France. He was made a member of the council 
of India in 1872. In 1875 he became perma- 
nent under secretary of state for India and had 
a leading share in the reconstruction of the 
customs tariff. He was a bimetallist. 

His son Mr. Bernard Mallet collected his 
articles and pamphlets. Free Exchange (1891) — 
and wrote Sir Ixmis Mallet: a Record of Public 
Service and Political Ideals (1906). H. r. t. 

MALLET DU PAH, Jacques (1749-1800), 
born near Geneva, died in England, collaborated 
with Lixgukt in bis Annals e, to which he 
published a supplementary series Mtmoires hit* 
Unique * , politiques et UiUraires (177 9-82). He 
went to Paris in 1784 and contributed to the 
Mercure de France , in which his account of the 
debates of the assembly in the early revolution- 
ary period is very valuable. He also edited 
Journal historique et politique de Oenbve (Fans, 
1784-88). He came to England in 1798, where 
he made many friends and founded the Mercure 
Britannique (1798-1800). 

Besides some economic contributions to the 
above-mentioned periodicals, Mallet du Pan added 
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note* to the translation from the English of Re- 
marque* sur le tarty du TraiU de commerce conclu 
entre la Prance et V Anglcterre (Paris, 1788, 8vo). 

H. R. T. 

MALLET, P. H. (1780-1807), a professor at 
Genova, wrote De la ligue Hansdatique, Geneve, 
1805, 8vo., which only claims to be a resume 
and not a history. h. k. e. 

MALON, BknoIt (1841-1893). Born in a 
Tillage of central Franco, he made his way to 
Paris as a workman, and from 1866, the year of 
his affiliation to the International, took an 
active part in most of the strikes and republican 
manifestations during the later years of the 
empire. A member of the Commune (q.v.) of 
Paris, 1871, Malon escaped after its suppression, 
to Geneva, and studied the works of the leading 
sociologists and economists. Of these, J. Stuart 
Mill appears to have been his favourite author. 
He then began to write on social subjects ; in 
this he was indefatigable; and, returning to 
France, founded the Revue Socialists, of which 
he was editor. This publication is the organ of 
the so-called Freuch scientific socialists. 

As stated in bis last book Le Socialism* Intlgral 
(1892), Malon 1 a views may be .summarised as 
follows. He agreed with Marx that the work- 
ing class is at the present time the victim of 
a financial and industrial capitalism, founded 
through an abuse in the appropriation of jxart 
of the produce of labour. He demurs to Marx's 
statement that in its course the whole history 
of mankind has always been determined by 
purely economic and materialistic causes ; he 
asserts that idealistic motives have also often 
inspired great historical movements. Conse- 
quently for him, socialistic reforms, to be com- 1 
plate, must be “integral/' in other words give J 
satisfaction to “all the sentimental and moral 
forces whi< b reside in the human soul. " Ilia 
ultimate aim is the socialisation of all the agents 
of production. This would produce a state of 
social organisation where “the means of production 
will be in common, the produce distributed 
according to justice, and consumption remain 
free/’ Deprecating violence, Malon urges as a 
transitional measure the immediate resumption by 
the state of banka, railways, mines, and quarries, 
and the municipaliaatiou of gas and water com- 
panies, tramways, and even cabs, as well as the 
foundation of a ministry of labour and an eight 
hours bill For a self-taught man, the extent of 
Melon’s reading was really considerable, though 
his inquiries into the conditions of life during the 
middle ages strike the reader by want of insight 
This is no doubt due to his passionate antagonism 
to the Church. 

Besides the Socialism Integral, Malon pub- 
lished V Internationale, son histoire et mpnncipes 
(1872). — Spartacus (1873)- —VNiitoirt critique 
de V Economic Politique (1876). — V Hist oire du 
Socialism (6 vole. 1882*85) — a French translation 
of LasaoUes Arbeit vnd Capitol, and of Schaeffie’t 
Quintossen* dss Socialism us, and contributed num- 
berless articles to socialistic reviews and news- 
papers. A ca. 


MALOUET, Pikrre-Viotor, Baron (1740- 
1814), was a distinguished naval and colonial 
administrator, the minister and friend of Louis 
XVI. In 1763 he entered the Admiralty, and 
was sent to Rochefort, where he superintended 
the embarkation of the expedition for colonising 
Guiana. He was sub-commissioner and in ten - 
dant at San Domingo from 1767 to 1774, and 
it was here that he prepared the materials for 
his subsequent work on colonial administration. 
He came under the notice of M. de Sartines, 
who entrusted him with the examination of 
the projects submitted for the colonisation 
of Guiana. Malouet, now naval commissary- 
general, obtained the adoption of his own views, 
and was sent to Cayenne charged with their 
execution. In 1779 he was recalled, but his 
schemes were carried out by the engineer Guisan, 
to whom he had explained them. 

In 1780, after negotiating a loan of £6,000,000 
from the Genoese, he was appointed naval 
intendant at Toulon ; an office he retained for 
eight years. In 1789 he was elected deputy 
for Riom. He continued to be a firm adherent 
of the Bourbon cause, and an admirer of the 
British constitution. In 1792 he was obliged 
to seek refuge in England. In 1 801 his advice 
was courted as to the best way of reorganising 
the French navy. He was appointed naval 
commissary- general, and in 1803 was sent to 
superintend the new arsenal at Antwerp. Here 
he remained for six years, directing the immense 
naval undertakings and oo- operating in the 
measures which obliged the English to withdraw 
from Walcheren. In 1810 he was nominated 
counsellor of state, but in 1812 his independent 
expression of opinion caused him to be exiled 
from Paris. In 1834 he was once more 
entrusted with the administration of the navy, 
but he died before he could complete the work. 

Malonet wrote : — Mt moire sur Vesdavage dee 
nigres, Paris et Neufchatel, 1788, 8vo. — Lettree 
d see commettants, 1789, 8vo. — Mfmoirts sur 
V administration de la marine et dee colonies , 1789, 
8vo. — Opinion sur lee mesuree pnpostts par MM, 
de Miribeau et de Ixuneth, rclatwement d la 
sArete inierieure et extSrieure du royaume, 1789, 
%vo.-~ Collection de see opinions d I'aesemblSe 
nationals , Paris, 1791-92, 3 vols. 8vo. — Dtyense 
de Louie XYI m% 1792, 8va — Examen de cette 
question : Quel sera pour lee colonies de VAmbique 
le resultat de la revolution franqaise, de la guerre 
quimeetla suite, etdela pais qui doit la terminer t 
Paris, 2nd ed., 1796, 8vo (1st ed., London). 

Lettre d un mmbre du parlement sur Vintertt 
de V Europe au salut dee colonies de VAmtrique, 
1797, Bro,— Collection de mtowires et correspon- 
dences qficiellee sur V administration dee colonies et 
notamment sur la Quiane francaiee et hdlandaise, 
Paris, an X. (1802), 6 vol. 8vo, avec cartes et 
plans. — UonsidbxUions hietorifuee sur V empire de 
Varmto dm lee ancient et Us modems* , Anvers, 
1810, 8vo. a. L. 

MALT SILVER is defined by Jacob under 
the name of mall-scot as money paid for making 
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malt. Scot is A.S. semi — money. Iu the 
oustumal of Meoph&m, Kent, it occurs iu the 
form of malt-gavel , and in the rental ol Eastrv 
in the same county as mail- rent and malt-penny. 
Those who owed service to the lord ol the manor 
were obliged to use the village mill or pay a 
fine. Prof. Thorold Rogers, iu Agriculture and 
Prices in England, gives the prices paid for the 
manorial service of making malt lor several 
years between 1270 and 1400, chiefly from the 
south-eastern counties. These prices vary from 
Id. a quarter in 1270 to 6d. in 1361, and 2d. j 
in 1380. The mill being the franchise of the ! 
lord, he paid no lixed price for the service, and 
hence the variation in payments. Malt silver, j 
which is money paid by, not to, the tenant, if | 
connected with this service of making malt, • 
means the fine paid to the lord for exemption j 
therefrom. The word silver, however, in com- ; 
pound words has generally the meaning of toll, 
and malt silver or scot was more probably the 
fine paid by tenants for liberty to make their 
own malt. 

[Jacob’s Law Dictionary. — So inner, W,, 
Treatise of Gavelkind (1660). — Thorold Rogers, 
The History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, i ii. (1866).] M. T. M. 

MALT TAX. See Taxation. 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). 
The name appears variously in parochial regis- 
ters, but the form Malthus is as old as the 
15th century, and the two branches of the 
family, the Yorkshire and the Berkshire, can 
be traced from that date. The economist be- 
longs to the Berkshire branch, to which also 
most probably belonged Francis Malthus, the 
author of a book in French and in English on 
Military Fireworks (1629, etc.), and Thomas, 
the publisher and printer (end of 17th century). 
The great-grandfather of the economist was 
Daniel Malthus, Queeu Anne’s apothecary, and 
the friend of Sydenham the physician, after 
whom he named his only son Sydenham. 
The son of Sydenham Malthus, Daniel, father 
of the economist, was a man of considerable 
attainments. He corresponded with Voltaire, 
and was the literary executor of Rousseau. 
On his little estate, the Rookery, near Dorking 
in Surrey, his second son, Thomas Robert, was 
born. Thomas Robert was educated first undcT 
the Rev. Richard Graves at Claverton, near 
Bath, and then under Gilbert Wakefield in his 
private school at Nottingham. In 1785 he 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree (B.A.), and was ninth wrangler, in 
1788. He bocame fellow of his college in 1797. 

In all his early life Malthus was brought into 
close contact with the supporters of radical not 
to say revolutionary views ; and his father 
was a zealous partisan of the new doctrines. 
Yet the son, when he first thought of author- 
ship in 1797, and wrote the Crisis , a political 
pamphlet never published, was a cautious and 


moderate whig, as he remained all his life. He 
took orders and a curacy at Albury, whither his 
fat her had removed in 1.7 8 7 . Godwin’s Enquirer 
(1797) was naturally & topic of con verna- 
tion between father and son ; their discussion 
“started a general questiou of the future im- 
provement of society ; and the author at first 
sat down with an intention of merely stating 
his thoughts to his friend, upon paper, iu a 
| clearer manner than he thought he could do 
| iu conversation. But, as the subject opened 
upou him, some ideas occurred which he did 
not recollect to have met with before " (Preface 
to Essay, 1798), and he accordingly wrote and 
published a book called An Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population as it affects the Future 
Improvement of Society, unth remarks on the 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Condor cet, and 
other Writers. 

In his preface (dated 7th June 1798) the 
then anonymous author says ho has “ read 
some of the speculations on the future im- 
provement of society in a temper very different 
from a wish to find them visionary, ” but he 
sees “great and unconquerable difficulties " in 
the way of human improvement (p. 7). The 
power of population is indefinitely greater than 
tlie power in the earth to produce subsistence 
for man (p. 13). This proposition dejjeuds on the 
two “postulate" : i. “That finnl is necessary to 
the existence of man ; ii. that the passion be- 
tween the sexes is necessary, and will remain 
nearly in its present state ” (p. 11). “ Population, 
when unchecked, increases in a geometrical 
ratio. Subsistence increases only in an arith- 
metical ratio ” (p. 1 4) ; but, “by that law uf our 
nature which makes food necessary', the effects 
of those two unequal powers must l>e kept equal " 
j (p. 14). Writers like Adum Smith, Hume, and 
©socially Wallace (p. 8 ), have seen this before ; 

! but they have not shown the way in which the 
: levelling must take place. There is a constant 
| check on population from the difficulty of sub- 
sistence. It is no difficulty peculiar to man. 
The race of plants and the race of animals ex- 
igence it ; nature scatters the seeds of life 
profusely, but is sparing in the nourishment 
necessary for the rearing of them ; the results 
are waste of seed, sickness, and premature 
death. Among mankind the effects are misery 
and vice — the former certain, the latter prob- 
able (pp. 15, 16). In no place and at no time 
“has the power of imputation been left to 
exert itself with j>erfect freedom " (p. 19). The 
manners have never been so pure and simple or 
the food so abundant that no check has existed 
to early marriages “among the lower classes 
from a fear of not proriding well for their 
families, or among the higher classes from A 
fear of lowering their condition in life" 
(pp. 18, 19). Yet in all societies the instinct is 
so strong that there is “a constant effort towards 
au increase of population. This effort as con 
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•tantly tend* to subject the lower classes of 
society to distress, and to prevent any great per- 
manent amelioration of their condition" (p. 29). 
It results in oscillations between compara- 
tive comfort and distress — the distress caused 
by the increase of population due to previous 
comfort, and the comfort caused by the thin- 
ning down of the previous excess of population 
(pp. 29-31). This phenomenon is veiled by 
the difference between nominal and real wages, 
and it is subject to many other “interrupting 
causes" in modern times. But the general 
principles remain true of all states of mankind, 
the savage and barbarian (ch. iii.), and the 
European (ch. iv.), including England. Where 
the positive check, repressing an increase already 
begun, is not traceable (p. 71), there is the 
preventive, which “ operates in some degree 
through all the ranks of society in England" 
(p. 68). Even the lowest classes have a love 
of independence and fear of letting their 
families sink in the scale of comfort “The 
pariah law of England , it must be confessed, 
is a system of all others the most calculated 
gradually to weaken this sentiment" (p, 68). 
The poor laws “tend to depress the general 
condition of the j»oor "—(1st) by tending to 
increase jiopuluti >n without incroasing food; 
(2nd) by diminishing the share of the indus- 
trious (pp. 83 , 84). They have contributed to 
raise the price of provisions, and lower the 
real price of labour fp. 86). Mr. Pitt’s Poor 
Bill \thon under discussion, 1797-98) has the 
defect mentioned ; it tends to increase popula- 
tion without increasing the food (p. 94 ; cp. p. 
134). 

That these checks are the true causes of the 
alow increase of population in Europe is shown, 
Malthua thinks, by the comparatively rapid 
increase that follows the removal of them. In 
a new colony, aa in America, there is much 
room and food, and the “knowledge and in 
dustry of an old state operate on the ferule 
unappropriated land of a new one ” (P* 137). 
“Throughout all the northern colonies the 
population waa found to double itself in twenty- 
five years” (p. 105), in some even in fifteen 
(p. 106), while the settlements first colonised 
increased slowly or came to a standstill (p. 1 07). 
Wallace and Con no host are both wrong in 
supposing that the difficulty of an “overcharged 
population” can only occur in a very remote 
future (p. 142 seg.). It has always been felt, 
and is felt now (cp. p. 153). Condorcet's plan 
for providing every one with a comfortable 
provision for a family would only lead to a 

C ter increase of population (p. 160). Con- 
et’s idea of the “oiganio perfectibility" 
of the race, including the indefinite lengthen- 
ing of life, is not founded on scientific argument, 
that is to say, on observed facts (pp. 167, 158). 
By attention to breed, and condemning all the 
bad specimens to celibacy, no doubt u a certain 


degree of improvement similar to that among 
animals might take place among men" (p. 170) 
Otherwise the increase in longevity would only 
give greater weight to the “ argument of popu- 
iation " (p. 1 7 1 ). Godwin's system of equality, 
to be produced by reason and conviction, “wears 
much more the promise of permanence than 
any change effected and maintained by force " 
(p. 174). But Godwin dreams that all can live 
in the midst of plenty and share alike in the 
bounties of nature (p. 178), all causes of misery 
and vice being removed, reason governing 
instead of passion (p. 180 useless luxuries 
being abandoned unanimously, and “the 
spirit of benevolence, guided by impartial 
justice, dividing the produce among all the 
members of the society according to their 
wants" (]». 182). Such a society would 
tend even more than a new colony to favour 
population, especially as Godwin would abolish 
the form of marriage ; and, in spite of the 
increased production due to a better distribu- 
tion of property, there would be such a growth 
of miruU;rs that the new equality would disap- 
pear, and the old struggle, as well as the old 
inequality, would come hack (pp. 180-190, cp. 
pp. 194 - 198 ). A cause of distress is at work 
here which cannot be traced to human institu- 
\ ' ns, but is due to human nature itself (p. 191) ; 
and God win's “society without government" 
would feel the force of it as much as the present 
societies with governments. It would be found 
necessary in Godwin’s society to put some check 
on population, and the most natural and obvious 
would be “ to make every man provide for bis 
ow n children " (p. 1 99). “ And thus it appears 

that a society constituted according to the 
H ost beautiful form that imagination can con- 
ceive, with benevolence for its moving principle 
instead of self-love, and with every evil dis- 
position in all its members corrected by reason 
and not force, would, from the inevitable laws 
of nature and not from any original depravity 
of man, in a very short period degenerate into 
a society constructed upon a plan not essentially 
different from that which prevails in every 
known state at present, I mean a society divided 
into & class of proprietors and a class of labourers, 
and with self-love for the mainspring of the 
great machine " (pp. 206*207). 

But the same argument which proves that 
Godwin’s society would collapse if founded, 
serves also to prove that it never could be 
founded at all (p. 210 $*#.). The passion 
between the sexes shows no tendency whatever 
to disappear, and we have no reason to believe 
with Godwin that in the future it will be the 
obedient servant of cool intellect It is also a 
passion perfectly in harmony with the nature of 
man, and in no wise an evil in itself (pp. 211 - 
216> 

After disposing of Godwin’s attempts to prove 
the indefinite physical improvement and Ion* 
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gevity of man (ch. xii.), Mai thus finds fault 
with the abstract character of his reasoning 
(oh. xiii.), and points out how subordinate is 
the part played by mere reasoning in the affairs 
of life. The later discussions in the Essay (e.g. 

. oh. xiv. on “Perfectibility,” etc.) add nothing 
essential to the main arguments, though there are 
remarks on wages, wealth, and capital of import- 
ance in view of his general economic doctrines 
(e.g. ch. xvi. 321 ; ch. xvii.). After telling us 
how Dr. Price had unwittingly been the means 
of convincing him of the truth of his new views 
on the ratios of increase, Malthus concludes 
his book with a brief statement of his own 
philosophical view of the world. The world is 
to man a state of trial ; without the wants of 
the body, and the difficulty he finds in supply- 
ing them, his intellect would not be developed. 
The law “ that population should increase much 
faster than food ” (p. 361) is calculated to pro- 
duce exactly the strong stimulus that was 
needed for intellectual activity as well as for 
industry of any kind. In the same way moral 
evil seems necessary to the creation of moral 
excellence (ch. xix.). 

The Essay of 1798 was anonymous, but it 
made a great sensation, and its author was soon 
known. Godwin and he met in London in 
August 1798, and a correspondence followed, 
of which something is given iu Godwin's Life 
(ch. i. p. 321). The arguments of Godwin and 
others made some impression ; and in thinking 
of a new edition the “author of the essay” 
revised his work not only by the aid of travels 
of his own iu 1799 and 1802, but in the light 
of abundant criticism poured upon him from 
all sides. An Investigation of the Cause of the 
present High Price of Provisions (1800) con* 
tained a promise to make the Essay bear more 
directly on present society, as well as to illus- 
trate its principle “from the best authenticated 
aocounta we have of the state of other countries ” 
than England. Accordingly in 1803 Malthus 
published under his own name the stout quarto 
that embodies his mature views of his subject 
(An Essay on the Principle of Population , or a 
view of its past and present effects on Human 
Happiness , a new edition, very much enlarged). 
Besides hearing of vice and misery, we now hear 
of moral restraint as a check on population. 
“Of the preventive checks, that which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications may properly 
be termed moral restraint” (2nd ed., p. 11), 
The author confesses in his preface that he had 
taken too gloomy a view of human nature in 
his first essay. Accordingly, in this second, 
an allowance is made throughout for the in- 
fluence of moral restraint In the fourth book 
there are two chapters entirely devoted to 
this subject He recommends a “ virtuous 
celibacy,” a “prudential restraint,” a “period 
of delayed gratification,” the result of which, 
if generally adopted, would be (he thinks) that 


“all squalid poverty would be removed from 
society, or at least be confined to a very few who 
had fallen into misfortunes against which no 
prudence or foresight could provide ” (p. 495). 
Whatever may be thought of the possibility of 
the general observance of such a rule of conduct, 
there is no doubt that Malthus sincerely be- 
lieved that the chastity he recommended “ has 
the most real and solid foundation in nature 
and reason, being apparently the only virtuous 
mean of avoiding the vice and misery which 
result from the principle of population” (ih. 
p. 496). 

Ai»art from this introduction of moral re- 
straint, the principles of the first essay remain 
unaltered. But the application is different 
Instead of very general illustrations, there are 
uow detailed descriptions of typical savage, 
barbarian, and civilised countries, drawn from 
a wide range of authorities. These occupy 
more than half of the book. Tim utopias of 
Godwin and Condorcet are dismissed in three 
short chapters (pp. 354-386), after which 
emigration and the poor laws are discussed, 
and the author slides into what may be called 
economics projier, the relations of wealth to 
wages, of commerce to agriculture, and the 
effects of bounties on corn. Various aspects 
of the principle of population, e#j>ecially its 
bearings on charity and on civil liberty, are 
then considered. With all its qualifications of 
the theory of the first edition, this second gave 
much offence by some indiscreet phrases and 
illustrations. The solemn contrast of the 
matron and the maiden lady, to the advantage 
of the latter, occurs in the second edition, pp. 
549-550; and disappeared afterwards. The 
famous jrfkssage, describing “nature's mighty 
feast” and the uninvited guests, occurs there too, 
in connection with civil liberty (bk. iv. ch. vL 
p. 531). It involves a detiial of the right to 
supj»ort, in the strict sense of the word right; 
and, though it occurs only in this edition of the 
Essay, Malthus never abandoned the position 
maintained in it He considered that our poor 
laws, in conceding the right, were “ attempting 
to reverse the laws of nature.” Hence his pro- 
jKjsal that public notice should be given that no 
child born of any marriage taking place after a 
year from the said notice, and no illegitimate 
child born two years from said notice, should be 
entitled to parish relief, — also that the clergy 
when conducting the marriage service should 
call the attention of the husl>&nd to his obliga- 
tion to support his own children and the 
wrongfulness of his marrying without a fair 
prospect of being able to support them (bk. in, 
ch. vii. p # 538). He does not approve of the 
prohibition of marriage by the state even where 
there is no such prospect ; it is enough to leave 
foolish men to the “punishment provided by 
the laws of nature ” (p. 58$). 

There was much opposition to the views o I 
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the essay. Many of the replies to it are largely 
rhetorical and do not concern us here. Malthus 
disposed of his critics very temperately in the 
sttoocssive appendices to his various editions. 
The substantial soundness of liis main positions 
is not disputed by economists now, and his 
infiuenoo on the study of statistics is admittedly 
great. The effect of his essay and other works 
on general economic speculation will be con- 
sidered below. 

But the essay seems fairly open to the follow- 
itig comments. 

1. The necessity of food and the necessity 
of the instinct of sex, his two ]>ostutates, are 
not equally absolute. 

2. The growth of population and the increase 
of food are not well illustrated by a mathemati- 
cal formula (geometrical and arithmetical ratio) 
which suggests greater exactness than the case 
allows. 

3. The expression “ tendency ’* is not applic- 
able to the growth of population in the same 
sense as to the increase of food. Malthus admits 
this, but uo t perhaps with sufficient prominence 
and frequency. 

4. The [periods of the doubling of population 
and of the doubling of food aze stated too 
absolutely, in so far as the idea is sometimes 
conveyed that, without respect of climate, race, 
and country, the j>eriods will be nearly the 
same for all human beings, if only the moral, 
political, and social conditions are identical. 

5. Malthus often speaks as if population must 
always increase up to the limits of the food as 
soon as these are sufficient to secure the standard 
of living (cp. Trad on Kent, p. 8). But such 
an instance as France shows that the standard 
may be secured and yet n« increase take place. 
Hence it is not evident now, whatever it was 
in his day*, that all countries feel the pressure 
of population, except in the sense that all 
cither exercise preventive checks or suffer from 
the positive. 

6 . The argument of the biologists expounded 
by Herbert Smencrr, would show that pos- 
sibly in the future the intellectual energies of 
man may grow at the expense of the sensual. 
The basis of this argument, however, is not 
very firm (eee Population). 

7. Malthus proposed late marriages as a 
remedy for over-population ; the neo-Malthusians, 
id Knitting the full force of his general argument, 
propose as a remedy early marriages with re- 
striction of family (see Bead laugh ; James 
Mill ; Place), The name Malthusian in its 
widest sense is applied to all who recoguise the 
existence and the need of any checks on impu- 
tation. 

The first achievement of Malthus was the 
exposition of the theory of imputation ; and 
his name has been associated so closely with this 
theory that, like Darwin's, it has added a new 
adjective to the language of civilised peoples. 


His second achievement was his contribution to 
the economic doctrine of rent. 

When the East India Coinj>any resolved in 
1805 to found a College at Hailey bury (Hert- 
ford) for the preparation of their cadets, they 
made Malthus their first professor of history 
and political economy, and he began bis duties 
at the opening of the college in 1807, continu- 
ing till his death in 1834. He twice appeared 
in print in defenoe of his college against the 
criticisms of Lord Grenville and others. He 
lived at Iiaileybury very contentedly and in- 
dustriously, and was blessed with good physical 
health all his life. The pamphlet on the 
Nature and Ihrogress of Rent (1815) contains 
the substance of lectures delivered at Hailey- 
bury (see “Advertisement,*' or preface, of the 
pamphlet). Malthus had intended to keep 
these notes till he could include them with 
others in a regular treatise on political 
economy ; but the agitation on corn duties, 
which was then at its height and had al- 
ready drawn from him one pamphlet, induced 
him to follow it up by this other. In the first 
(Observations on the. Effects of the Com Laws, 
1814) he had stated the arguments for and 
against protection of agriculture, holding the 
Iwiiance between the two opinions, but hinting 
that the j»olitical dependence caused by a free 
trade was a serious evil, and that agriculture 
waa more important than manufacture. In 
a third pamphlet (Grounds of an Opinion on 
the Policy of Restricting the Importation oj 
Foreign Com, 1815), he plainly advocated a 
temporary protection, to keep up prices in 
order to keep up high farming. Between the 
two others came the tract on Rent , of much 
more consequence than either. “The rent of 
land,** he says, “is that portion of the value 
of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the land after all the outgoings 
belonging to its cultivation, of whatever kind, 
have been paid, including the profits of the 
capita] employed, estimated according to the 
usual and ordinary rate of the profits of agri- 
cultural stock at the time being.** This is the 
point towards which actual rents are constantly 
gravitating ; and the immediate cause of rent 
is the excess of price above cost of production. 
How is such excess possible! It is not due, 
as Say and Buchanan think, to the monopolv 
of property, though the idea is sometiuiee 
countenanced by Adam Smith, but to three 
causes : (1) that the soil yields more than enough 
to support the cultivator ; (2) that the food 
and materials thus procured cause au increase 
of population in proportion to them ; and (3) 
that the fertile lands are comparatively scarce, 
(p. 8, cp. p. 10). Hence the paradox that “the 
cause of the high price of the necessaries of life 
above the cost of production is to be found in 
their abundance rather than their scarcity ” (p. 
13). In the case of real monopolies like choioe 
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vineyards, the supply does not raise up its own 
demand. It is otherwise with agriculture, 
where a lessened fertility diminishes the demand 
by diminishing the population. On the other 
hand, where fertile lands are to bo had in 
abundance, as in the earlier periods of society 
or in the colonies (p. 17), the result is high 
wages and profits, but little or no rent Hut 
the diversities of soil make their effect felt as 
time goes on. “The accumulation of capital 
beyond the means of employing it on land of 
the greatest natural fertility and the greatest 
advantage of situation must necessarily lower 
profits, while the tendency of population to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence must, 
after a time, lower the wages of labour ” (p. 17). 
The cost of production will thus fall ; but tine 
value of the product will rise, and its rise 
creates an excess which is rent (p. 1 S). “The 
separation of rents as a kind of fixture uj»oii 
lands of a certain quality is a law as invariable 
as the action of the principle of gravity. ” Kents 
are thus due not to human artifice but to tlo 
laws of nature (p. *20). 

The rise and fall of rents are governed 
by the four causes of the diminution of cost of 
production — (1) accumulation of capital and 
consequent fall of profits ; (2) iucrease of 
population and consequent fall of wages ; (3) 
agricultural improvements and consequent 
diminution in the number of hands needed : 
(4) increase in the price from increased demand, 
especially in a manufacturing nation, and 
consequent lowering in the proportion of cost 
to price (p. 22), But these causes need not act 
together (p. 26, cp. p. 34). 

The general principle is true that “rents 
naturally rise as the difference between the 
price of produce and the cost of the instru- 
ments of production increases ” (p. 27). It is 
also true that “a progressive rise of rents 
seems to be necessarily connected with the 
progressive cultivation of new land and the 
progressive improvement of the old/' while 
“a fall of rents is as necessarily connected 
with the throwing of inferior land out of 
cultivation and the continued deterioration 
of the land of a superior quality ” (p. 32). It 
follows also that “the price of produce in 
every progressive country must be just about 
equal to the cost of production on land of the 
poorest quality actually in use, or to the cost 
of raising additional produce on old land, 
which yields only the usual returns of agri- 
cultural stock with little or no rent” (p. 35, 
p. 861 “Corn, in reference to the quantity 
actually produced, is sold at its necessary price 
like manufactures” (p. 39). It is as with 
machinery in manufactures ; when improve- 
ments are introduced but not carried out 
universally, the employers of the improved 
machines will reap surplus profits (cp. p. 55 
note), the manufactured article being demanded 


in greater quantities than the improved machines 
can supply, and the price being accordingly 
fixed by the cost of producing the article 
l»v means of the old fashioned ones (cp. pp 
37-39, 41, 45). 

The Law of Diminishing Returns was 
thus clearly formulated in tljis tract on rent. 
Though logically implied in the theory of 
population, it was not expressly stated in the. 
essay of 1798 ; there are hints of it (especially 
p. 40 for extensive cultivation, pp. 90 and 
107 note for intensive, cp. 186-188). The 2nd 
edition of the essay (1803) is somewhat clearer 
on the subject (p. 5 for intensive, p. 7 ex- 
tensive, cp. the comment on Anderson, p. 
472). Idte essay did not contain the author’s 
mature views on rent till its 5th edition 
(1817). These views appear also, as might 
be exacted, in the Political Economy (1820 
and 1836). They were very little affected by 
the long correspondence of Mai thus with 
Kirardo on the subject, still leas by the 
public criticisms of the latter and of M'Cnlloch, 
Torrens, and many others. The view of 
Malthus that agricultural improvements raised 
rents has on the whole Ihmui justified by ex- 
perience rather than Ricardo’s to the contrary 
effect. 

The bearing of the law of {topulation on 
wages is ho close that this subject occupied the 
thoughts of Malthus from the. first. He ob- 
serve* (Essay, 1708, p. 35). that “ the want of 
freedom in the market of labour, which occurs 
more or less in all communities, either from 
parish laws or the more general cause of the 
facility of combination among the rich, and 
its difficulty among the poor, oj»erates to 
prevent the price of lal>our from rising at the 
natural period, and keeps it down some time 
longer, perhaps till a vear of scarcity, when 
the clamour is too loud and the necessity too 
apparent to l#i resisted. " “ It must have risen 

long before, but from an unjust conspiracy ” of 
the rich ( ib . p. 36). He starts therefore with 
no class prejudices in favour of the employer; 
but his “principle of population” compels 
him to believe that “no possible form of 
society could prevent the almost constant 
action of misery upon a great part of mankind 
if in a state of inequality, and upon all if all 
were equal ” (p. 36). Even though an English 
labourer does not marry without reflection, or 
at the earliest possible age, he does so soon 
enough and iiriprovidently enough to find his 
children more sickly than those of the richer 
classes. The healthiness of a country life ia 
proverbial ; yet “the lads who drive ploughs 
are very rarely seen with any apfiearance of 
calves to their legs” (p. 73). Combination it- 
self, which, he allows, might quite possibly 
secure a shorter day's labour (of 6 or 7 hours) to 
the labourers without prejudice to production 
(p. 298, cp. p. 301), would hardly stand against 
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the necessities of the poorest. “ Those that 
had large families would naturally be desirous 
of exchanging two hours more of their labour 
for an ampler quantity of subsistence,” and it 
would be “ a violation of the first and most 
sacred property that a man possesses to 
attempt by positive institutions to interfere 
with hia command over his own labour ” 
(p. 299). 

Real wages (“the comforts of the labouring 
poor*') depend on the “funds destined for 
the maintenance of labour and will be very 
exactly in proportion to the rapidity of this 
increase ” (p. 305), but Adam Smith was wrong 
in supposing that whatever increases “the 
revenue or stwk of a society ” increases these 
funds. It is not so unless the additional 
revenue is convertible into a proportional 
quantity of food ; and this last is true in agri- 
culture but not in manufacture (p. 306 seq.). 

A rise of wages caused by an extension of 
manufacture will be merely nominal if there is 
no proportional increase of provisions (p. 307), 
for then the price of provisions will rise and 
the real wages remain as they were before. 
Importation can never in a large country like 
ours be sufficiently great to prevent this(p. 311). 
Hence Mai thus think* Dr. Pbici; might have 
plausibly aupportcd his view of the depopula- 
tion of England by arguing that the increased 
trade and manufacture created no new supplies 
of food, and therefore provided for no increased 
numbers (pp. 312,313). In this resect Mai thus 
is physiocratic (p. 327) ; and, in the first essay 
at least, he supples wages to be close to the 
physical necessaries of life, and the most 
important of these to be bread. He is con- 
sistently physiocratio too in reckoning manu- 
facture unproductive to society in comjjamon 
with agriculture (p. 833), though often very 
remarkably productive to individuals (p. 334). 
In later works he makes much more ample 
allowance for the difference between a high 
and a low standard of living, as affecting 
wages and population. 

His maturor views of wages were develop >ed 
with constant reference to the rival theories 
of Ricakdo. Malthus refused to consider mere 
necessaries “the natural price of labour " ; that 
is a “ moat unnatural ” price, for it implies 
a stationary society and standard of comforts. 
The true definition of natural wages is “ that 
price which in the actual circumstances of the 
society is necessary to occasion an average 
supply of labourers, sufficient to meet the 
average demand ” (Pol Boon,, 1820, p. 247). 
The market rate ie sometimes above and 
sometimes below this point. The resources 
of the country and the demand for labour 
may increase ; and then the rate of wages goes 
up, and the habits of the people will be 
probably so affected that a higher standard of 
comfort will be adopted ; or they may stand 
voiu a 


still or decrease, and the rate go down and 
the standard of comfort be lowered. A high 
standard of comfort is the effect as well as the 
cause of high wages (t5. pp. 248-249, 266-257). 
The standard is now so complex that happily 
wages do not depend wholly on the price of 
corn (Pol Boon., 1820, p. 291), By high and 
low wages Malthus does not mean, like Ricardo, 
a high or low proportion to profits, but a 
greater or a lees command of the comforts of 
life (ib. pp. 91, 826, 327, 214 n. etc.). 

The relation of wages to capital (defined as 
“ that particular portion ’* of material wealth, 
“ which is destined to be employed with a 
view to profit/' Pbl. Eton., 1820, p. 293) is not 
regarded as one of simple dependence ; the 
demand for labour depends not only on capital 
but on revenue (pp. 248, 261, 301 n.). Here 
as elsewhere Malthus objects to the Ricardian 
neglect of “ demand ” and exclusive attention 
to “supply." Nevertheless he allows that the 
proportion which capital, whether fixed or cir- 
culating (p. 261) bears to labour lias a very im- 
portant influence both on wages and profits 
(pp. 801, 802). He did not formulate the 
theory of a Wages Fund ; but lie was tc 
some extent the cause of it (see especially Pol 
E>v 7L, 1820 , pp. 301 seq,, a good example of 
the abstract or deductive method). He even 
states that “if the market were comparatively 
understocked with labour, the landlords and 
capitalists would be obliged to give a larger 
share of the produce to each workman. Every 
effort to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
generally, that has not this tendency, is 
perfectly futile and childish. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the knowledge and 
prudence of the poor themselves are absolutely 
the only means by which any improvement 
in their condition can be effected. They are 
really the arbiters of their own destiny ; and 
what others can do for them is like the dust 
of the balance compared with what they can 
do for themselves ” (p. 306). 

But profits do not depend, as Ricardo 
supposes, purely on the cost of obtaining the 
labourer's necessaries, any more than the value 
in exchange of commodities generally depends 
wholly on their cost in labour. RicArdo takes 
demand as constant, and explains all values by 
the cost of their supply (pp. 308-11, etc. ; but 
see RicaedoV 

Malthus differed from what he called the 
new school of political economy (see Quarterly 
Review, January 1824), meaning Ricardo and 
his followers M*Culloch and James Mill, in 
regard to their three main principles. The 
first was that the natural or normal value, in 
exchange, of a commodity is determined by its 
cost, and that its cost means labour. The 
second, that demand affects values very little or 
not at all The third, that profits are deter* 
mined not by competition of capitalists but 

3 x 
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by the fertility of the least fertile land which 
It is worth while to cultivate. Thus in value 
profits play so small a }>art that they may be 
neglected. Malthus questions all three of these 
propositions. Coat, or as he prefers to say, the 
4 conditions of supply,” includes a reference to 
demand and supply ; 41 natural prices ” are 
‘'regulated by the ordinary and average relation 
of the demand to the supply ” instead of their 
extraordinary and accidental relations ( Political 
Economy , 1820, p. 84). Profits also must 
enter into the conditions ; and the “ varying 
quickness of their returns M is of importance in 
the determination of prices (ib. p. 88, cp. Tract 
on Value , p. 12 n.). “The articles which were of 
a nature to require a long preparation would be 
comparatively very scarce, and would have a 
great exchangeable value in proportion to the 
quantity of labour which had actually been 
employed upon them, and on the capital 
necessary to their production” (ib. p. 89), The 
varying proportions of fixed capital entering 
into different commodities were recognised by 
Ricardo himself as requiring a qualification of 
his principle (ib. p. 90, see Ricardo). 

Malthus attached great importance to the 
search after a measure of value ; and the luke- 
warmness, as well as scepticism, of Ricardo 
on the subject is |>artly explained by the fact 
that Ricardo had not a “historical mind.” 
Malthus was anxious to have a key to the 
interpretation of economic history, especially 
the statistics of prices and wages in past times, 
and particularly since 1790. In his Political 
Economy (1820) he thought that a mean 
between com and labour was the measure he 
desired (pp. 132, 133), except for com itself, 
of which the best measure was the labour 
commanded. In his tract on the Measure of I 
Value (1823) he confesses that he was wrong 
(p. 23 n.) and that “labour alone is the true 
measure.” He quotes Ricardos dictum “in 
all countries and at all times profits depend 
on the quantity of labour requisite to provide 
necessaries for the labourers on that land or 
with that capital which yields no rent,” only 
to deduce from it the constant value of labour 
(Value, p. 29 n.) ; and thinks that if the value 
of labour be constant, labour is capable of being 
used as & measure of all other values (cp. pp. 30, 
31). “The labour worked up in a commodity j 
could not in many cases be ascertained without { 
considerable difficulty; but the labour which 
it will command is always open and palpable ” 
(p. 54 n.). This was Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
though he was not always consistent. Mal- 
thus may be more consistent, but he was hardly 
more successful in the practical application 
of labour as a measure of value. Ricardo's 
attitude of suspense and scepticism seems justi- 
fied. In our own time Professor Marshall (Gold 
and Silver Commission, evidence, December 
1887, final report, pp. 1, 3) uses labour as a 


measure of the value of gold, but does not pat 
it forward as & universal measure. 

It was obvious, of course, that the precious 
metals had no constant value ; and the question 
of the changes in the value of gold and silver was 
pressed ou the attention of all economists at the 
epoch of the great war. The fluctuations of 
general prices from the war and of corn from the 
seasons were complicated by variations due to 
the state of the currency, and especially to the 
suspension of cash payments authorized iu 1797 
and continued till 1821. An economist who 
had lived through the first two decades of the 
new century would necessarily be expected to 
have an opinion about the cause of tho high 
price of food in 1800, al>out the effect of the 
Continental System 1800-12, about the dis- 
appearance of guineas in those times, about 
the Bullion Committee 1810 (see Bullion 
Committee, Retort ok), and about a “general 
glut” after the war. 

From the end of 1 808 the foreign exchanges 
had become very unfavourable to this country, 
and the bullion committee reported in 1810 
that this low state of the continental ex- 
changes, together with the high price of bullion, 
measured in notes, was caused by “an excess 
in the j»a[>er circulation.” due originally to the 
suspension of cash payments. Malthus and 
Ricardo agreed with this conclusion, but 
differed about the general relation of currency 
to the exchanges. Ricardo considered that 
“the exportation of tho coin is caused by its 
cheapness, and is not the effect but the cause 
of an unfavourable balance ” ( fVorfot, p. 2GS). 
Malthus thinks, ou the contrary, that the 
unfavourable balance might be due to purely 
commercial causes, of which the exportation 
of gold and silver would be only the effect. A 
view* very like Ricardo’s has been maintained 
by Professor Marshall Indore the Gold and Silver 
Commission (Evidence, final report, December 
1887 and January 1838, pp. 11, 48-50); but 
economists have not yet reached unanimity on 
the subject 

In regard to the apparent general glut that 
followed the war, it was the view of Malthus 
(see Political Economy, 1820) that a general 
over-production had really occurred, and was 
the explanation of general low prices ; a certain 
amount of luxurious living was, he thought, 
really good for trade. Consumption must 
keep pace with production ; in England in 
his day the Utter seemed to him to have 
outstripped the former. J. B. Say (iMires a 
Sf. Malthus, 1820), Ricardo, and James Mill 
went no doubt right in pointing out that 
general could not mean universal, for supply 
involves demand. But they were wrong Iu 
leaving the impression that particular cases of 
over-production could never lie numerous enough 
to cause any wide distress ; and it twins fair 
to say that the theory of population can bsni 
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to be applied on the one side or the other with 
equal plausibility. 

The theory of population remaiued after all 
the greatest achievement of Malthus ; and this 
notice of him may be fitly concluded by some 
account of his applications of it to the j>oor 
law. 

“To remedy the frequent distresses of the 
oommou people," he wrote in 1798, “the poor 
laws of England have been instituted ; but it 
is to lie feared that though they may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual 
misfortune, they have spread the general evil 
over a much larger surface." He adds that 
it is often remarked with surprise that, not- 
withstanding the immense sum, nearly three 
millions, that is annually collected for the 
poor in England, there is still so much 
distress among them. “Some think that the 
money is embezzled, others that the church 
wardens and overseers consume the greater 
part of it in dinners. All agree that some- 
how or other it must be very ill managed " 
( Atari j/, p. 74). But, if there were a rate of 
18a. in the £1 instead of 4s., the case would 
not be materially different. If wages were 
from Is. Gd. & day made up io &$., the 
labourers, it might l»e said, could then eat 
meat every day. But the transference of 
3s. Gd, to every labourer would not increase 
the stock of meat, but by increasing the numlw 
of buyers would simply raise the price. If it 
caused more oatllo-rearing, there would be 1*488 
corn grow ing, and corn would rise (pp. 76, 76). 
“ When subsistence is scarce in pro] portion to 
the number of people, it is of little* consequence 
whether the lowest members of the society 
possess la. Gd. or 5s. They must at all 
events be reduced to live upon the hardest 
faro and in *he smallest quantity." Moreover, 
there would on the first receipt of the additional 
wages Ik* less inclination for work and a greater 
impulse to an increase of numbers (pp. 76, 77). 
“ 1 cannot by means of money raise a poor 
man and enable him to live much better 
than he did before without proj>ortionably 
depressing others in the same class" (p. 79). 
The poor laws tend to increase population 
without increasing the food, and they decrease 
the share of the industrious poor for the benefit 
of the pauper (pp. 83, 84). They diminish both 
the power and the will to save among the 
common people (p. 87). It ia good for society 
that dependent poverty should be held dis- 
graceful (p. 85). The very possibility of falling 
back upon parish relief removes a strong 
motive for providence and for avoidaaoe of the 
ale-house (pp. 88, 89). In order to give an assist- 
ance to some which is a doubtful blessing to 
them, we subject the whole of our jieople to “a 
•at of grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws 
totally inconsistent with the genuine spirit of the 
constitution " (p. 92) namely, the laws of settle- 


ment. It is not good to “force population*' 
as Pitt's bill of 1796 seemed to do. There is 
no real gain to the public from the resulting 
low wages (p. 184, op. p. 94). 

Such was the strain of reasoning in the first 
essay ; and it recurs in the later writings. The 
tract on the high price of provisions (1800) 
oontends that the high price is mainly due not 
to over-issues of the country banks but to the 
attempt of the poor-law authorities to increase 
the allowances in aid of wages, so as to overtake 
the price of corn,— an attempt which caused 
the poor to compete with the rich in raising the 
price still further. The dealers were not at 
fault ; by keeping their supplies till prices were 
highest they furnished snpplies when they were 
most needful ; and, after all, the high price has 
been a real benefit conferred on ua for once by 
the poor laws. So many more of our fellow- 
citizens have been made by it to feel the effects 
of the scarcity and economise, that the stock of 
food has gone farther than it would otherwise 
have done, the farmers have been encouraged to 
add to the supply by extended cultivation, and 
the merchants by importation (HUjh Prict, pp. 
1 9, 20). That at such a time, too, it would be 
impossible to leave the poor simply to shift for 
themselves, he does not expiessly concede till 
ibe 3rd ed. of his essay f I B06, v«>], ii. p. 169). 
Otherwise the tract of 1 SOO may be said to have 
been incorporated in the eseav without change. 
The remarks on the part played by the issues 
of the country banks are expanded. Coining 
first as ail effect of the rising prices, the issues 
became in their turn a cause of them (see 
2nd <*L pp. 402-403 ; 7th, p. 299 ; High Price, 
pp. 23-24). 

In the 2nd ed. (1803) of the essay, and all 
the later ones, the j>oor laws take a much 
larger place than before. More stress is laid 
on the impossibility of their requirements. 
He had said (1st ed. pp. 98, 99) : “ We tell the 
common people that, if they will submit to a 
code of tyrannical regulations, they shall never 
be in want They do submit to these regula- 
tions, They perform their part of the contract ; 
but we do not, nay cannot, perform ours ; and 
thus the poor sacrifice the valuable blessing of 
liberty and receive nothing that can be called 
an equivalent in return." In the 2nd ed. (bk. 
iii. ch. vi.), he shows this in detail of the 
promise to find work, quoting Defoe and 
Eden. He quotes Hanway and Howlrtt to 
show the great mortality of parish children, whose 
protection (be it remembered) was the object 
of the first Factory Act (1802), and concludes 
“ that the poor laws have destroyed many 
more lives than they have preserved " (p. 416). 
Moreover, though marriage is encouraged by 
the poor laws, it is hindered by the deficiency 
of oottages and the reluctanoe of the land- 
holder* to build new ones (bk. iii oh. vi 3rd ed 
▼ol. ii. p. 182 ). 
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The proposal of Malthus for the abolition of 
the poor laws has been already mentioned. 
He woold rely on private charity, and he sees 
(2nd ed. p. 540) that 44 the only difficulty 
would be to restrain the hand of benevolence 


from assisting those in distress in so liberal a 
manner as to encourage indolence and want of 
foresight in others** (ib.). He is stern in 
allowing the sins of the parents to be visited 
on the children (p. 543). The pariah support 
of deserted children multiplies the desertions 
(p. 541). What we ought to encourage is family 
affection and the self-reliance and resjxmsibility 
of the head of the family. To force a man to 
marry, however, as is done by some parishes 
after a case of seduction, is to add evil to evil 
(p. 542). 

If the poor laws were removed, the English 
people would show, even more strongly than 
before, their 44 spirit of industry and foresight.” 
Without the general prevalence of the “strong 
desire of bettering their own condition ” the 
poor laws would have mined them in time 
past (pp. 545*546). But Malthus recognised 
that abolition must be gradual. 44 1 should be 
sorry to see any legislative regulation founded 
on the plan I have proposed till the higher and 
middle classes of society were generally con- 
vinced of its necessity, and till the poor them- 
selves could be made to understand that they 
had purchased their right to a provision by 
law, by too great and extensive a sacrifice of 
their liberty and happiness ” ( Letter to Whit- 
bread, 1807, pp. 6, 7). One valuable prejwira- 
tion would be popular education, especially if 
it included among its subjects political economy 
(Essay, bk. iv. ch. ix.). Malthus is at all times 
unwilling “ to push general principles too far” 
(2nd ed. p. 418), and he is patriotic and states- 
manlike. Though he sent nothing to the press 
that is not connected cither with jiolitical 
economy or with his college, he was a man of 
wide reading, varied tastes, and not simply a 
man of one idea. He was genial and hospit- 
able, and made no private enemies. Sydney 
Smith, Harriet Martineau, and Mackintosh 
are loud in his praise. Thomas Love Peacock 


who satirises bis views in Mdincourl (1818) 
treats “Mr. Fax** with a good -nature and 
respect entirely withheld from M‘Culloch 
(“ MacQuedy ") in Crotchet Castle (1831). 

The popular notion of his person was for a 
long time even more inaccurate than of his 
writings. 44 No economist of the first rank has 
been so utterly misrepresented '* (Prof. Nichol- 
•on, Pol. Econ., i. p. 175, 1893). He was not 
without honour, however, in his lifetime. He 
was Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Royal Society of Literature, a foreign member 
of the Institnt, and of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. He helped to found the Political 
Economy Club and the Statistical Society. His 
book on Population was translated into nearly 


all European languages, and has probably 
received more refutations than any othei 
economical work whatsoever. 

The Orisie, 1797 (not published).— Essay on 
Population (see above), 1798, 8vo (anonymous),— 
An Investigation of the Cause of the Ibresent High 
/Vice of Provisions, 1800, 8vo (anonymous). — An 
Essay on the Principle of Population, or a View 

its Past and Present Effects on Human Happi- 
ness , with an Inquiry into our I*rospects respecting 
the Pitfur « Removal or Mitigation qf the Evils 
which it occasions, by T. R. Malthus, 4to, 1803. — 
The same, 3rd ed. in 2 vols. 8vo, 1806, including 
an appendix with replies to critics. The ap- 
pendix was also printed separately in 4to, 1806. — 
A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq., M.P . , on 
his prt>po$cd Bill for the Amemimeni of the Poor 
La ics, 8 vo, 1807 (March ), — Essay on Population, 

: 4th ed. in 2 vols. 8vo, 1807 (same as 3rd).- 
Review of Newenham's Inquiry into the Popula- 
tion of Ireland Edinburgh Review, July 1808, and 
probably the 1st part of a similar review of same 
author, April 1809. — Review of Mufthet, Blake, 
Huskuteon, Ricardo, Bonanquet, on the Depre- 
ciation of paper currency, Edinburgh Review, 
February 1811. — Letter to Lord UtenvilU on 
the East India Co.'s Establishment for the Educa- 
tion of their Civil Servants , 1813. — Observation* 
on the Effects c f the Corn Imws and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Com on the Agriculture and 
General Wealth of the Country , 1814 (3rd ed. 
1315), — -In Inquiry into the Mature and Progress 
of Rent and the Principles by which it is regulated 
(February), 1815. — The (Jruunds qf an Opinion 
on the Policy of Restricting the Importation qf 
Foreign Com , intcndal as an Appendix to 
Observations on the Com Istws (February), 1815. — 
Statements respecting the East India College, with 
an Appeal to Facts in Ref utation qf the Charges 
lately brought against it in the ( curt of l J roprietort 
(January), 1817, a reply to Joseph Hume and 
Randle Jackson ; a skilful defence of Haileybury 
College. — Essay on Population, 5th ed. in 3 vols. 
8vo (January), 1817, the additions being also, ns 
before, printed separately, noder the title 44 Addi- 
tions to the 4th and former editions of an Essay 
on the Principle of Population 1817 (preface 
dated 7tb June). — Principles of Political Economy 
Considered t cith a view to their Practical Applica- 
tion (April }, 1820 (Preface dated 1st December 
1819.— Review of Godwins Inquiry concerning 
the Power of Increase in the numbers of Mankind, 
Pi inburgh Review, July 1821 (authorship not 
certain).— The Measure of Value stated and Ulus- 
traded with an Application qf it to the Alterations 
in the Value of the English Currency since 
1700 (April), 1823. — Review of Thomas Took*’* 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices 
of the Last Thirty Years, Quarterly Review, April 
1823. — Review of the Essay (by MValloch) cm 
Political Economy in the Supplement to the 4th f 
5th, and 6th editions of the Encyclopaedia Brit* 
annica, Quarterly Review, January 1824. — Article 
on Population in above. Supplement, 1824.— Paper 
contributed to the Transactions qf the Royal 
Society qf Literature ; 4 4 On the Measure of the Con* 
dittoes necessary to the Supply of Commodities* 4 
(4th May), 1825.-- -Essay on Population, 6th ed. 
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2 toK 8 vo, 1826 (“Advertisement" dated 2nd 
January), the last ed. published in the author's 
lifetime. — Evidence before Beloct Committee of 
House of Commoufl on Emigration, Third Report, 
pp. 311*327 (6th May), 1827 .— Definitions in 
Political Economy prodded by an Inquiry into 
the rules which ought to guide Political Economists 
in the Ignition and Use qf their Terms , with 
Remarks on the Deviation from these rules in their 
writings , post 8vo, 1827. (A criticism of Adam 
Smith, J. B. Say, Ricardo, James Mill, M^ulloch, 
and Samuel Bailey). The later ed. by Cazenove is 
garbled. — Paper contributed to the Trans, qf the 
Roy . Soe. qf lAierature : “ On the Meaning which 
is most usually and most correctly attached to the 
term Value of Commodities" (7th Nov.), 1827. — 
Letters to Professor W. N. Senior on the Subject 
qf his Lectures on Population (letters dated 23rd 
and 31st March), printed with said lectures 1829. 
— A Summary View of the Principle qf Popula- 
tion containing the gist of article on “ Population " 
in Snpp. to Eney. Brit., 1830. — Principles of 
Political Economy considered with a view to their 
Practical Application , 2nd ed. with considerable 
adds, from author's own MB., and original memoir 
(by Otter, Bishop of Chichester), 1836.— There 
may still be in existence— (1) The Crisis; (2) 
The letters to Bicardo correspond in g to the series 
mentioned below ; 1 (3) Notes of his lectures at 
Hailey bury. He had thoughts of converting one 
course at least (on Adam Smith) into a hook (see 
Ricardo’s letters, p. 66). One set of student’s 
notes (taken c. 1830) exists, but adds little to our 
knowledge of Malthus. A 7th ed. of the Essay 
was published by Beeves and Turner (1872). and 
a new ed. with biography, etc., Ward and Lock, 
1890, ed, G. T. Bettany. Parallel chapters from 
1st and 2nd ed*. of the Essay are given in Mac* 
Indians Economic Classics (ad, f*rof. W. J. 
Ashley), Mu'* thus, 1896. 

[A good jMirtrait hi given dth the art. Malthus 
in Diet, de (Boon. Pol., 1S62 ; those In the Petite 
Hihliothlquc Eamomique, 1889, and Dr. Drysdale s 
Lift qf Malthus , 2889, are inferior.— Bonar (J.), 
Malthus and his Work, 1886 ; Philosophy a id 
Political Economy (1893). — Bagehot, W,. Econo- 
mical Studies , 1880. — Carman, E., Theories qf 
Ihroduclion and Distribution, 1776*1848 (1893). — 
Cairoea, J. EL, Logical Method qf Prd. Economy, 
2nd. ed. (1875V — Comte, Charles, La Vie ft les 
Travaux de Malthus (Acad. des Science* morales et 
politique*, 28 Dec. 1836).— 41 Hans Fcrdy ” (A. 
Meyerhof), Beschrdnkung der Kindtrtahl , 1894. — 
Held, A., Eton Bucher our sosialen GcschicJUe 
England *, 1881.— Hollander, J. H., “Concept of 
Marginal Rent" (<?tiarf. Jour, qf Ecoru, Jau. 
1896). — Garnier, Joseph, Du Principe de la Pojm- 
latum (1857). — John, Prof. V., hie Jilngsle Ent- 
wickelung dor Bev&lkerungs theorie (Intern. Con- 
gress of Demography), (Vienna), 1887.— Keynes, 
J. N., Scope and Method qf Pol Earn. (1904).— 
Kautsky, K., Einflusz der VoUuwrmehrung a%f 
den Fortschritt. — Lebrecht, V., II MaUhusuma ei 
Protdemi Socicdi (1898).— Leser, Prof. EL, Unter- 
suchungen ear GeschkhU der AaHonal-bhonomie, 


l One, and only one of the series has been found la 
the M*Cnllocb collection, Brit Hue., and pnblieM by 
Or. Hollander. It Is dated nth August lm 


1881. — Malthus DrH Schriften gjber GetreidextUl* 
(1896). — Mill, J. S., Pol Earn., 1848, and Auto- 
biography, 1873. — Payne, J. O., History qf the 
Family of Malthus (1890). — Soetbeer, Heinrich, 
Stellung der Soziatisien zur Malthusischm BevOlh- 
erungslehre (1886). — Ricardo, Works , passim, and 
Utters of Ricardo to Malthus, 1810-23 (1887). 
— Smissaert, H. B., Overvicht der BevoUdngsleer 
m» Malthus , 1 879. (A good analysis of the whole 
essay). — Toynbee, A., Industrial Revolution, 1884. 
— Patten, Prof. S. N., Malthus and Ricardo , 1889. 
Bee also the French and German dictionaries. 
Malthus is noticed in almost every general treatise 
on political economy.] j. B. 

MALTHUSIANISM. See Malthus. 

MALYNKS, Gera HD pk (early 17th 
century), merchant, was born at Antwerp of 
English parentage. Alw>ut 1586 he was a 
commissioner of trade in the low countries. 
He came to London and was frequently con- 
sulted on commercial questions by the privy 
council in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. He was an ansay master at the mint. 
With William Cockayne he obtained a patent 
to supply farthings, April 1613, but in a 
petition addressed from the Fleet prison, com- 
plained six years later that he had been 
ruined by being paid in his own coins. Among 
hi* projects was oiu* lor a svstera of state 
pawn broking. He was called upon by the 
standing commission on trade for evidence on 
the state of the coinage, and published the 
following pamphlets in course of a controversy 
with Ed. Misseuxen' (y.r.). 

The Maintenance of F'ree Trade according to the 
esserjud parts of trajflque, namely, commodities, 
moneys, and exchange of moneys by bills of ex- 
changes for other countries, or an ansioer to a 
Treatise of Free Trade, or the meanes to make 
trade flourish, lately published [by Ed. Missel den], 
London, 1622, 12mo. — Commodities are the body, 
money the soul, anti exchange the faculty of the 
soul. “ All the causes of the decay of trade are 
almost all of them comprised in one, which is the 
want of money" (p. 104). — The Centre of the 
Cirde of Commerce : Or a RcfiUatum qf a Treatise 
entitled the Cirde qf Commerce or the Balance of 
Trade, also directed against Missel den, appeared 
in 1623, 4to. His chief point is that his opponent 
did not consider the “ predominant part of trade," 
“viz. the mistery of exchanges," ** showing his 
maine scope to be, to have the moneys of the 
realme inhaunced, and the foreine ooyne to be 
currant at an equall value." 

By far the most remarkable work of Malynes 
was— A Treatise qf the Canker qf England?* 
Commonwealth, divided into three parts; wherein 
the author, imitating the rule qf good phisUions, 
first, deefareth the disease; secondarily , sheweth 
the efficient cause (hereof; lastly, a remedy for the 
same, Lond., 1601, I6mo. In this publication 
Malynes argues that the disease is the decrease 
of our wealth by (1) transportation of money 
or bullion ; (2) selling our home commodities 
loo cheap ; (8) buying foreign commodities loo 
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dear* All this results in the overbalancing of 
our exports by our imports ; and the cause of 
this overbalance Malynes shows to be the abuse 
of the money exchange between England and 
other countries. He insists that “ gain is the 
eause of exportation of our monies/* as the 
result of which home prices fall and foreign 
prices rise. After giving a description of the 
foreign exchanges, the author proposes as remedy : 
(1) the exchange for all places to be kept at a 
certain price ; (2) higher customs to be placed 
on imports and paid by the foreigner ; (3) the 
transport of bullion to be prohibited. His leading 
idea was that public authority alone could fix 
the terms of exchange and even the value of 
money, quite irrespective of the cost of the 
precious metals. He strongly urged the bullion- 
ist policy. 

Saint George for England , Allegorically De- 
scribed (R. Field, Loud., 1601, 8vo), is an account 
of the social evils in the state. 14 This dragon,” 
Malynes says, in bis preface to the reader, “is 
‘fceuus politicum/ bis two wings are ‘usura 
palliate* and ‘usura explicate,’ and *hi$ taile 
un constant cambium/ The virgin is the king’s 
treasure. The champion S. George is the kings 
authority/* 

He also published England's View in the Un- 
masking qf two Paradoxes (by De Malestroict) ; 
with a replication unto the answer of Maister 
J. liodine (Lond., 1603, 12mo). — Lex Mercatoria^ 
a compendious collection containing the sea laws 
of Edward IIL, the H&nse sea laws, and certain 
books treating of merchants’ accounts and the law 
merchant (Lond., 16:22, fol.; 1629, fob; 1636-51, 
fob; 1653, 1655, 1656, 1660, fob; 1686, fob).— 
The Commonwealth of Bees , represented by Mr . 
G. Malynes by way of a digression in his great 
book called Lex Mercatoria, 1655, 4to. 

[See English Early Economic History). — 
Diet, of Nat Biogr ., vol. xxxvb, pp. 9-11.] 

A.U 

MANAGEMENT, Payment fob. See 

Earnings of Management. 

MANCHESTER SCHOOL, The. The 
group of ideas comprehended in the term 
“Manchester school” has for its centre and 
source the doctrine of free trade derived from 
Adam Smith. The illustrious Scotchman, 
indeed, declared that to expect that the doc- 
trine would ever become a practice in the 
United Kingdom was as absurd as to expect 
the establishment of a Utopia. The principal 
ground of his scepticism was the political power 
of the protected interests — of manufacturers 
chiefly, who, he said, were formidable to the 
government, and who, upon occasion, were 
accustomed to overawe the legislature. The 
course of events has shown that, in England 
at all events, the power of the monojK)lists has 
not been so insurmountable an obstacle to the 
progress of free trade as Adam Smith antici- 
pated. This fact is traceable to the influence 
of the Manchester school. The Wealth of 
Nations was published in 1 776, and its teach- 
injjp were apparently unheeded for many years. 


But the leaven was silently working, and before 
the end of the contury it had taken possession 
of the mind of Mr. Pitt, whose policy during 
his prime ministry, from 1783 to 1801, was 
visibly influenced by the book, which he read 
diligently. To it may be ascribed, with some 
confidence, the portion of the Act of Union with 
Ireland (1800) providing for the abolition in 
1820 of all customs duties between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the latter year the 
polioy of free trade was for the first time boldly 
advocated, as the basis of a comprehensive 
fiscal reform, in the famous petition to parlia- 
ment of the merchants of London, drawn by 
Thomas Tooke (see Merchants* Petition). 
This was almost immediately followed by a 
similar petition from the chamber of commerce 
of Edinburgh. The presentation of these docu- 
ments led to the appointment of a select 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
its report, published on 18th June 1820, was 
in harmony with the argument and prayer of 
the petitions. The investigations and conclu- 
sions of the committee were not entirely abor- 
tive, for they were the cause of the tariff re- 
forms initiated in 1825 by IItskisson, who, 
with Mr. Gladstone, the father of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, had shared iu its 
labours. Meanwhile one retrograde step had 
been taken. In 1819 the provision for the 
complete liberation of trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland was abandoned by an act 
extending the then existing customs arrange- 
ments for a further period of twenty years, but 
reducing the duties by one-fourth at the end 
of every five years. 

In 1820 the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce was founded, or rather reconstituted, for 
it had previously existed under the title of 
the Commercial Society, established in 1794, 
the minutes of which are still preserved. One 
of the first acts of the new body was to protest 
against this backward step “as an infraction 
of the act of union, and an unnecessary con- 
tinuance of restrictions highly injurious to both 
countries. ** The protest, which was put forward 
by deputation to government and by petition to 
parliament, was, after some delay, suoccsafttL 
Thenceforward opinions in favour of the aban- 
donment of protection gained a permanent hold 
upon the minds of leading merchants and manu- 
facturers in Manchester, and found expression 
almost every year at the chamber of commeroe. 
In particular, import duties on foreign grain were 
the subject of strong condemnation, on the 
ground that they raised the cost of food and re- 
stricted trade with foreign countries. Towards 
the close of 1838 the agitation culminated in a 
broad and emphatic denunciation by thechamber 
of the jwlicy of protection, Richard Coburn 
taking the leading part in this act Immediately 
afterwards the Anti-Corn Law League (g.v.) 
was founded, and it was not dissolved until its 
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object wib accomplished in 1846. The vigour 
and the variety of resource and method by 
which the work of the League was carried on, as 
well as the educational effect of its constant 
demonstration of the soundness of the principle 
of free trade, gained for the League world-wide 
attention. Thenceforward the doctrine of free 
trade became associated with the birthplace and 
home of the body which had made it a living 
force in national politics. 

The name “ Manchester school " did not origin* 
ate with the League. It was bestowed from with- 
out, and has had an extensive recognition in 
Germany, where it has acquired a meaning wider 
than the speeches and writings of its exponents 
warrant, although undoubtedly the main ground 
upon which the policy of free trade was advocated 
impelled them to take up a distinct positiou on 
other questions besides that which was the main 
object of their efforts. Lajsbez-Fauu: was iti gen- 
eral their guiding maxim, but not without regard 
to other cout rolling principles. Among these 
separate questions the most prominent were war, 
colonial policy, ami factory legislation. 

From the idea of free interchange of the pro- 
ducts of industry to that of international peace, 
the transition of thought is natural ami obvious. 
When therefore the leaden of the Manchester 
school had secured legislative acceptance of the 
principle of free trade, they turned their attention 
to other obstacles to its progress. One of these 
they found in international jealousies and mistrust, 
which they ascribed partly to mutual ignorance, 
and partly to the practice of maintaining large 
armaments. These, they said, produced two evils. 
They laid heavy burdens on industry in the shape 
of excessive taxation, and they discouraged trade 
by preventing the growth of Commercial confidence, 
and by furnishing an excuse tor upholding the 
system of protection abroad. Peace, non-inter- 
vention in foreign political affairs, and reduction 
of warlike expenditure were consequently among 
their watchwords. But Cobden did not seek these 
objects merely because he thought they would 
promote material prosperity. Peace was rather 
the end, and free trade the road to it. Speaking 
on one occasion In I860, he said, “ Do not suppose 
that I advocated free trade merely because it 
would give ns a little more occupation in this or 
that pursuit. No ; I believed free trade would 
have the tendency to unite mankind in the bonds 
of peace, and it was that more than any economic 
consideration which actuated me in the struggle 
for free trade.** Their earnest advocacy of peace 
and non-intervention when speaking on questions 
of public policy, and their undisguised sympathy 
with the peace society, led to the misconception, 
somewhat widely entertained, that Richard Cobdbn 
and John Bright, the chief apostles of the Man- 
chester school, were in favour of “peace at any 
price. 1 * Both of them, however, took pains to re- 
pudiate the doctrine of non-resistance— Cobden 
frequently, and Bright on at least one occasion. At 
Wrexham, in October 1858, Cobden said, “I have 
not, as you hare observed, pleaded that this country 
should remain without adequate and scientific 
means of defence. I acknowledge it to be the 


duty of your statesmen, acting upon the known 
opinions and principles of ninety -nine of every 
hundred persons in the country, at all times, 
with all possible moderation, but with all pos- 
sible efficiency, to take steps which shall pre- 
serve order within and on the confines of your 
kingdom.’* 

It was a part of the teaching of the Manchester 
school, that the relations between the colonies 
and the mother country should be radically 
altered. Its exponents contended that the heavy 
charge then imposed upon the home treasury as a 
contribution towards the expenses of administra- 
tion and defence of the colonies should be abolished, 
and that the preferential treatment at British 
custom houses of certain colonial productions 
should be discontinued. Both these changes have 
long since been made, but the advocacy of them 
fifty years ago formed the basis of a charge that 
the Manchester school desired to sever the politi- 
cal connection of the country with the colonies. 
This charge also was explicitly denied. Mr. 
Cobden declared in 1SL<, in answer to it, that he 
wished to retain them, *' not by the sword, but by 
their affections,** and in justification of his objec- 
tion to the maintenance of forces there at the 
expense of the British exchequer, he affirmed that 
the colonists were more lightly taxed than the 
home population, and were well able to bear the 
cost of their own defence. 

The attitude of the school towards factory legis- 
lation cannot be described as in all respects 
friend. y. Of the practice of forbidding by law 
the employment in labour of the young its ex- 
ponents usually approved, but they were, as a 
rule, opposed to all interference with the liberty 
of grown persons (see Factory Acts). In 1836 
Mr. Cobden wrote, for the information of the 
electors of Stockport, respecting the protection of 
young jwrsona from excessive labour, “I will not 
argue the matter for a moment with political 
economy. It is a question for the medical and 
not the economical profession. . . . Nor does it 
require the aid of science to inform us that the 
tender germ of childhood is unfitted for that 
period of labour which even persons of mature age 
shrink from as excessive. In my opinion — and 
I hope to see the day when such a feeling is 
universal— no child ought to be put to work in a 
cotton mill at all so early as at the age of thirteen 
years ; and after that the hours should be moderate, 
and the labour light, until such time as the human 
frame is rendered by nature capable of enduring 
the fatigues of adult labour. Had I been in the 
House of Commons during the last session of 
Parliament, I should have opposed with all my 
might Mr. Poulett Thomson’s measure for post- 
poning the operation of the clause for restricting 
the hours of infant labour. 1 * The point of these 
observations, so far os they bear upon the general 
question of factory legislation, is that the man 
who may be regarded as, before all others, the 
exponent of the doctriues of the Manchester school, 
here emphatically declares that economic con- 
•iderations are subordinate where considerations 
of humanity are in conflict with them. Laimr 
fain was therefore not an invariable tenet of tbs 
school. 
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The educational work of the Anti-Corn Law 
L eague, its struggles and its triumph, made a deep 
impression upon the minds of economists and 
statesmen in foreign countries, especially in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. When, therefore, iu 
1846 and 1847, Mr. Cobden visited several of the 
European capitals, he was received as the hero of 
a beneficent revolution, and the principles of the 
Manchester school were proclaimed as a kind of 
gospeL Hardly any practical result in the shape 
of legislation abroad was realised, but the opinions 
and the hopes of economic thinkers with regard to 
the prospects of free trade, especially of those 
who had already been influenced by the teachings 
of the Physiocrats and of Adam Smith, were 
greatly strengthened. But the influence of the 
Manchester school has not remained extensive, 
except perhaps in Holland (see Dutch School). 
It is still strong amongst a comparatively small 
number of able writers and statesmen in France, 
who, however, have little force in practical politics. 
In Germany it has been largely extinguished by 
the teachings of the historical and socialist schools. 
At the hands of their exponents it has received 
severe and sometimes ill - founded criticism. 
Schonberg has attributed to the Manchester 
school, as its fundamental base, the doctrine that 
selfishness is the most energetic and the sole 
legitimate economic motive, and that its free 
expansion can alone establish the best economic 
condition. There can be no doubt that indi- 
vidualism, with a minimum of restraint, was con- 
stantly proclaimed or implied in the speeches and 
writings of Cobden and Bright. It must be re- 
membered, however, that they were confronted 
by an actual condition in which a long course of 
interference with individual freedom of commerce 
and industry had produced formidable evils which 
naturally evoked reaction in observant and ener- 
getic minds. 

A survey of the work of the Manchester school 
presents two prominent facts of essential import- 
ance. The first is that its leaders made no j 
attempt to write systematic treatises of economics, 
nor even to expound methodically a particular set 
of economic ideas. They were men of action 
rather than students, although they were both. 
Thoroughly imbued with the teachings of Adam 
Smith, they saw in the legislation, and in the 
ruling economic maxims of their time, a state of 
things extensively opposed to the principles of 
their master. And fortune had given them a 
practical as well as a theoretical interest in labour- 
ing to make these principles a living and successful 
force in politics. The second fact is that their 
sphere of employment was not the study nor the 
lecture-room, but the popular platform, the floor 
of Parliament, the newspaper, and the pamphlet. 
Denunciation of their opponents, appeals to sec- 
tional interests, and various other weapons of 
popular controversy, as well as connected argument 
and methodical reasoning were frequently brought 
into their service. The task they had undertaken 
was not only to convert a nation but to overthrow 
powerful interests whose supremacy seemed to 
Adam Smith invincible. Vehemence and passion 
were therefore not seldom displayed, with the 
inevitable result that the motives of their opponents 


were sometimes unjustly represented, and occasion* 
ally what was simply ignorance in high places was 
described as a kind of malevolence. These faults 
were perhaps inseparable from an enterprise emi- 
nently one of political warfare, quickened by 
the sight of widespread suffering, due largely to 
bad laws. They have also, however, inevitably 
perhaps given ground for unfavourable judgments 
upon the Manchester school, and for some mis- 
apprehension as to its doctrines and aims. In the 
light of history, however, the results of its labours 
are allowed to be in the highest degree beneficent, 
and the published speeches and writings of Cobden 
and Bright may fairly take rank as classical. For 
apart from what is of historical or temporary 
interest, they deal with principles of abiding Im- 
portance. Moreover, the “unadorned eloquence M 
and homely persuasiveness of Cobden ’s utterances, 
not less than the surpassing beauty frequently found 
in those of Bright give them a f*?rmar»ent value. 

Much of their work and of their teaching has 
stood the test of time, even if further progress hat 
not been made. Free trade holds still, theoreti- 
cally and practically, an unassailable position in 
the United Kingdom. Elsewhere it has gained 
little ground, mainly because no means have yet 
been found in protectionist countries of overcoming 
those dominant interests which induced Adam 
Smith to despair of the triumph of free trade even 
in England. Non -interference in foreign affairs, 
and the avoidance of entangling political alliances 
have, to a large extent, been accepted as the basis of 
foreign policy. The financial independence of the 
colonies has become a fact On the other hand, 
warlike expenditure and the cost of government 
have increased enormously at home and abroad. 
The functions of government too have grown at 
the expense of individualism. In these resj>ects 
the march of events has gone mainly in opposition 
to the doctrines of the Manchester school. Its 
exponents were indeed strongly in favour of the 
maintenance and spread of popular instruction 
under the control of public authority, and of the 
extension of local administration. They would, 
however, have opposed much of that interference 
with trading operations, of which the Merchandise 
Marks Act is a type. The school is gone, although 
its work remains. But both iu work and much 
of its teaching have taken a firm hold of the 
organisation and the mind of the British nation. 
See A. J. Balfour's Essay on Cobden and the 
Manchester School, published in Essays and 
Addresses, Edinburgh, 1893. 

[Archibald Prentice, History qf the Anti-Corn 
Law league, 2 vois., 1853. — Henry Dunckley, 
The Charter of the Nations, 1854.— -Henry Ash- 
worth, Cobden and the League, 1876 .— Annual 
Reports of the Manchester Chamber qf Commerce , 
1820-1846. — Richard Cobden, Speeches , edited by 
John Bright and James E. ThoroM Rogers, 2 vole., 
1870. — John Bright, Speeches , edited by Jaraee E. 
Thorold Rogers, 2 vole., 1868.— John Morley, Life 
of Richard Cobden, 2 vola., 1881.— Dr. Gustav 
Cohn, A History qf Political Economy, translated 
by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Philadelphia, 1894.— J. it 
Cairnes, Essays in Political Economy, 1878. — Dioey 
Law and Opinion during Wth Century , 1906.] 

a. h. 
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MAHCINI, Cklso (died 1612), a philo- 
sopher and jwlitician, was born in Haven na, 
the exact date not known. He tauglit moral 
philosophy at the university of Ferrara, and 
was made a bishop by Clement VIII. His 
principal work is I)e Juribus principaJtum , Libri 
novem, Horn®, 1696. The fifth book contains 
economic and financial matter of considerable 
merit. Mancini displays sound ideas on ex- 
change and the theory of money. He dis- 
tinguishes between the two duties of the state 
in reference to money, the care required for its 
maintenance, and the determination of its value, 
which both must correspond to the relations 
of the market Mancini maintains the ex- 
clusive right of a prince to coin money — but 
he denies his right to debase it. Agreeing in 
this with other political writers of his day, 
Mancini regards it as the duty of a prince to 
maintain abundance in his dominions, exercis- 
ing a internal influence over them. The most 
important j>art of the fifth book is on finance, 
eej socially taxation. He enumerates the dif- 
ferent taxes adopted in his day and proposes 
a rational classification of them, establishing 
the fundamental rules of finance, as the rela- 
tion between taxes and the amount of public 
expenditure, and the proportion they should 
bear to the wealth of the citizens. Mancini s 
arguments throw considerable light on the 
subject of taxes, and indicate the first outlines 
of a doctrine which was developed much later ; 
he also discusses tithes. 

[See Gobbi, L'economia politico, in Italia neglx 
Merit tori Ualutni del stcolo XVI- X 17/, Milan, 
1889. — Supine, I. a sciensa economic** in Italia nei 
secoli XVI- XVII Turin, '888. -Kara, Celso 
Mancini, JUosqfo t politico del *ecoli\ X 17, bologna, 
1888. — Graz: tni, Le idee economiche degli scriUori 
emiliani e romagiudi, Modena, 1893. — Kicca- 
Salerno, Maria del It dottrine finanxiarie in I tali i. 
Rome, 1880.) V . R. 

MANCIPATIO, according to Gains (I. 119, 
Posted translation), is an imaginary sale which 
is only within the competence of Roman citizens, 
and consists in the following process : — In the 
presence of not fewer than five witnesses, 
citizens of Rome above the age of puberty, and 
another person of the same condition who 
holds a bronze balance in his hands and is 
oallod the balance-holder, the alienee, holding 
a bronze ingot in his hands, pronounces the 
following words: “This man I claim as 
belonging to me by right quintary, and be he 
(or, he is) purchased to me by this ingot and 
this scale of bronze/' He then strikes the 
scale with the ingot, which he delivers to the 
transferor by way of purchase money. Gaius 
adds (I. 122), ‘ ‘ The reason of using a bronze 
ingot and a weighing scale is the fact that 
bronze was the only metal used in the ancient 
currency, which consisted of pieces called the 
as, the double as, the half as, the quarter as ; 


and that gold and silver were not used as 
media of exchange, as appears by the law of 
the Twelve Tables ; and the value of the pieces 
was not measured by number but by weight” 

In early Roman law mancipalio was an 
actual sale of property ; but in course of time 
it became merely a form of transfer, the money 
(<rs, rauduscnlum) paid to the transferor by the 
transferee being a merely fictitious payment. 
When conveyance by delivery was established, 
mancipation , or cession in court, was still 
necessary for transferring legal ownership in 
res mancipi — i.t. land in Italy, rural servi- 
tudes, slaves, fourfooted beasts of draught and 
burden. “ The list of res mancipi thus com- 
prises the principal appendages, movable and 
immovable, of an old Italian farm ” (Sohm, 
Institutes of Roman Law, trans. by Ijeddie, 
p. 230). 

MancijMtiio was used for the purpose of 
transferring family rights over persons as well 
as rights of property. It was also a means 
of making a will, established by the law of 
the Twelve Tables. K. a. w. 

MANCUS, a denomination used in Anglo- 
Saxon times and till the 12th century ; almost 
certainly not a com but only money of account, 
equivalent to a weight of 676 grains troy of 
silver, to thirty pennies or six shillings in value. 

[Ruding (A n rials of the Coinage oj Great Britain , 
ed. 1840, pp. 103, lit) thinks that an Italian gold 
coin of this name may have been imported into 
England, but used only for a short time. The 
mancus was reckoned in either silver or gold. — 
Ecclaston, Introduction to English Antiquities.] 

B. Q. V. 

MANDAT (Fr.). An order or authorisa- 
tion to pay a sum of money. The term is 
employed in French administrative depart- 
ments, the mandat Wing signed by the director, 
or by the treasury, or the receivcrs-general of 
taxes, in which case it is called a mandat du 
trdserr. 

The Mandat pe Change, now obsolete, 
was an imperfect letter of exchange, which by 
custom the drawee was not bound to accept, 
and which was not protested in default of ac- 
ceptation. There was no special legislation 
with regard to the mandat de change as for 
letters of exchatigo, and more recently for the 
cheque, now substituted for the mandat . 

Mandat de Poste, a post office order. 

Mandats tejirjtoriaux were a paper money 
during the revolutionary period. The Assignat 
having become valueless in 1795, the material of 
which they wore made was destroyed publicly 
with some ceremony. The government was 
shortly again embarrassed for money, and, by a 
law of the 18th May 1796, ordered the issues of 
2,400,000,000 of francs of mandats territorial^ 
secured on national or confiscated property, the 
sale of which was decreed at twenty times the 
revenue it produced. The public had, however 
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no confidence in this new paper, and on the 
first day of its issue it lost 82 j»er cent of its 
value, 100 francs in mandats being exchanged 
foT 18 francs in coin. In less than a year the 
mandats had become so much depreciated that 
they were abolished as a legal tender, although 
they continued to be received for a short time 
in payment of arrears of taxes. 

Mandat, a proxy ; its effects are described in 
articles 1984 to 2010 of the civil code. T. l. 

MANDATUM, a contract, binding by mere 
agreement between the parties, whereby one 
of them, “mandator gives, and the other, 
“ mandatarius,” undertakes to perform, a com- 
mission without any payment being promised 
for its execution. Each party may revoke the 
contract at pleasure, but the mandatary is liable, 
if by so doing he causes loss to the mandator. 
The mandatary can claim compensation for 
necessary outlay in the execution of his 
commission. e. a. w, 

MANDEVILLE, Bernard i>k (1670 ?— 
1731), satirist, was born in Holland, where he 
practised as a physician. Of his life, after his 
settlement in England, little is known. After 
producing several works of an ephemeral char- 
acter, Mandeville became suddenly famous as 
the author of the Fable of the Bees, or Private 
Vices Publick Benefits. The poem had been 
published as early as 1705, under the title of 
the Grumbling Hive , in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
and had apparently not attracted much notice. 
In 1714, it appeared, 12mo, under its 
new title with numerous notes. A second 
edition followed in 1715, with additional 
notes, and an essay on “Charity and Charity 
Schools.” Mandeville may be right in his 
surmise that the powerful interests attacked 
in the latter essay may have drawn attention 
to the Fable. In any case, the 1723 edition 
was presented as a nuisance by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and the work denounced by 
writer after writer. New editions followed in 
quick succession, until in 1806 it had reached 
its eleventh. The vogue appears, henceforth, 
to have waned, and the Fable of the Bees is 
now more often alluded to than read. The 
merits of Mandeville lie rather in a style often 
singularly powerful for the pen of a foreigner, 
in poignant hints, scattered in the byways of 
the book, e.g. the passage in which he antici- 
pates the modem view that hospitals should 
be as much schools of medicine as places of 
cure, and in his remorseless exposure of the 
seamy side of human nature rather than in his 
central paradox. So far from private vices 
being, in themselves, or, “by the dextrous 
management of a skilful politician," public 
virtues, it can be clearly demonstrated that 
every private vice involves a direct public waste 
to the community. In discussing the subject, 
Dr. Johnson quoted the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ Do devils lie f No, or hell would 


not subsist." Vice is, in its essence, anti-soaUl, 
and on this “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth " is contained in Plato’s 
Republic. The most reasonable statement of 
the case is contained in a passage, wherein 
Mandeville says, “Those who can enlarge their 
views . . . may in a liundrod places see good 
spring up, and pullulate from evil as naturally 
as chickens do from eggs ” ; but the evil which 
is inchoate good is different from vice. Maude- 
ville’s imposing structure of moral paradox rests 
for its basis on an economic fallacy. The pro- 
}>osition, that private vices are public benefits, 
is the ethical equivalent to the economic delu- 
sions that spending, of necessity, benefits the 
community, and saving injures it ; that luxury, 
as a matter of course, is good for trade, that it 
is “prudent to relieve the wants of the jHior, 
but folly to cure them " ; that “ ignorance is a 
necessary ingredient in the mixture of society ” ; 
that the aim of the legislature should be to keep 
lal)our cheap ; and, lastly, that the yearly 
imports should never exceed the ex|>orts. 
Exjtfrience, no less than theory, has abund- 
antly shown the falseness of all these notions. 
It must be remembered that Mandeville lived 
before thegrowth of the modern industrial system 
(see Industrial Regime). A society wherein 
the steady demand of the working classes 
themselves should afford the best custom to 
manufactures ; wherein the capricious and 
fluctuating require me iris of luxury could be 
regarded as an evil, however inevitable: wherein 
trade pre-eminence should largely depend upon 
the technical education of the workers, and 
high wages by no means of necessity spell low 
profits ; wherein the main of imports should 
be to supply the raw produce of manufacture, 
and to feed the producers at the cheaj»est rate, 
— such a society was not dreamt of in Mands- 
ville’s philosophy. 

In the essay on “a search into the nature 
of society,” added in the 1723 edition, 
Mandeville contends with much force that it 
is the power of the evils which surround them 
which drives men to be sociable. In a second 
fwirt to the Fable, published in 1728, 2nd ed. 
London, 1733, 8vo, he endeavours, in six 
dialogues, to show up the real character of 
human virtue and the meanness of tho motives 
of which it is the outcome. An Inquiry into 
the origin of Honour , 8vo, appeared in 1782. 

[Dictionary qf National Biography , vol. xixvL, 
article by Mr. Leslie Stephen contains the few 
facts known as to his life. 

The more notable of Mandeville's critics were — 
Bishop Berkeley, in AUiphron, dialogue 2, wherein 
Lysicles is Mandeville, 2nd vol. of The works qf 
George Berkeley, 4 vols., London, 1871, 8vo. — 
Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments , pt vii. 
§ 2, an unfavourable opinion both from the eco- 
nomic and ethical points of view. — W. Law, 
whose Remarks, etc. were republished in 1814, 
with a characteristic introduction by V, D 
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Maurice. — Hutcheson! Inquiry into the original 
qf our ideas of Beauty and Morals , 1726. See 
also lioslio Stephen, English Thought in the 18th 
Century, 1876, 2 vols., 8vo, eh. is. § 84*44 and ff. 
“ Maiuleville, by at tempting to resolve all virtue into 
selfishness, stimulated the efforts towards a scien- 
tific explanation of the phenomena." n. k. k. 

MANOOLDT, Hans Kahl Emil von (1824- 
1868), was born at Dresden and studied law 
and j»oiitical science at Leipzig, Geneva, and 
Tubingen. In 1848 he was employed by 
the Saxon minister of foreign affairs ; and the 
dejmrtment of the interior entrusted to him, in 
the same year, the preparation of a history of 
the industries of that state. But in June 
I860 a reactionary coup d'ttat was carried 
out by the government of Von Beust, and 
Mangoldt sent in his resignation, stating his 
reasons for the step. He not only thus lost his 
official ]K>sit.ion, but in consequence of the act 
was often afterwards pursued by the enmity of 
the minister. Having further studied eco- 
nomics at Leipzig, he undertook in 1852 the 
editing of the Weimar Gazette, which however 
he soon resigned, again on the ground of 
political convictions. In 1855, by the pub- 
lication of his principal work, Lchre von 
Unterneh mrrgcwinn, he established his scientific 
reputation, and in 1858 became extraordinary 
professor of j*>litieal economy in the university 
of Gottingen, in which cajiacity he visited the 
London Industrial Exhibition of 1862 at the 
cost of the Hanoverian government He was 
appointed in the same year to the chair of 
political and camcral sciences at Freiburg ; and, 
after a visit to the Paris exposition of 1867, he 
fell into ill health and died at W iesbaden. 

In 1863 Mangoldt published (Jrundriss der 
VoUeswirthschqftslchre, which Cossa thinks one of 
the best existing compendium* of the science ; a 
2nd ed. appeared in 1871. In 18*38, be began m 
thefUUwthek deryesam mien If a mldsunssenschq/ten 
a treatise on political economy, winch he did not 
live to tlnish. He also contributed a uumlxsr of 
articles to Bluntachli and Praters Staateutir terbuch, 
amongst which are estimates of Colbert, Carey, 
Bastiat, and Mill. 

Mangoldt'* special importance in the history of 
economics is due to his having been the first, 
with a partial exception in favour of Hufeland, 
to submit what Is now called '* the earnings of 
management ’’ to a thorough investigation. He 
was, in essentials, a follower of Adam Smith, but, 
•ays Adolf Wagner, u kept himself free from the 
one-sided views of the radical Manchester school ” 
which exaggerated or perverted the doctrines of 
the great Scotsman. Roscher describes him u a 
somewhat dry writer, but possessing a sagacious 
and penetratiug intellect ; he particularly admires 
his definition of the science of economics as “ the 
philosophy of the history of (practical) economy,*' 
and approves his saying that an economic fact is 
not scientifically explained till the Inductive and 
deductive explanations of it coincide. j 

(Laser In AUg . Deutsche Biogr. — Schmidt in j 


Ifandw. der Staalrunssenschaften. — Cossa, fntrod, 
Pol . Ec. , London, 1893; itoacber, Gesch. der 
N. 0., p. 1039. See also German School.] 

J. BL. I. 

MANIFEST is the British term for one ol 
the most important of a ship’s papers, which 
sets forth (manifests) the particulars of the 
cargo. To the customs department, especially 
where most articles are dutiable, as in many 
British colonies, it is an essential document ; 
all ships making an entry in such ports are 
required to furnish a duplicate of the manifest, 
and by it the duties are Checked. c. a. h. 

MANLEY, Thomas, was one of a number 
of 17th-century agitators for the better regu- 
lation of English trade and commerce. He 
was auxious for a strictly protective foreign 
policy, and in 1677 published his Discourse, 
showing that the export of wool is destructive 
to this country. He advocated the prohibi- 
tion of unprofitable imports, such as foreign 
wines, “ brandies and baubles," and actually 
proposed the revival of the ancient sumptuary 
laws — with a view to encourage the English 
woollen manufacture which, in the face of 
foreign competition, was obviously declining. 

Manley fell into the error of wishing to pro- 
mote the interests of the manufacturers at the 
consumers’ expense. 

In 1669 Manley published his Csury at 6 per 
Cent Examined , in which he opposed the liberal 
theories of Sir Thomas CcLrxrER, and J. C. (Sir 
Joaiah Child), who had advocated the cheapening 
of money. Manley was anxious to keep up a 
high rate of interest, from & fallacious notion that 
it was advantageous to trade. 

Manley's works are : A Discourse shcwiiig that 
the export of wool is destructive to this kingdom , 
wherein is also shewed the absolute necessity of 
promoting our woollen manufacture , and moderat- 
ing the importation of some commodities and pro- 
hibiting others , with some easie exi^edients tending 
thereunto. Licensed 8th March 1676, London, 
printed, 1677. — Usury at 6 per cent examined 
and found unjustly charged by Sir Thos. Culpeper 
and J. C.fWtth many crimes and oppressions whereof 
f tis altogether innocent. Wherein is shewed the 
necessity of retrenching our luxury and vain con- 
sumption of foreign commodities imported by Eng * 
lish money ; also the reducing the wages of servants , 
labourers , and workmen (fall sorts, which raiseth 
the value of our manufactures 15 and 20 per cent 
dearer than our neighbours do afford them by 
reason qf their cheap wages ; wherein is likewise 
hinted some of the many mischiefs that will ensue 
upon retrenching usury ; humbly presented to the 
High Court of Parliament now sitting, London, 
1669. a. L. 

MANOR, The (Historical). The starting- 
point in the economic history of the early and 
middle ages is the manor, and in consequence, 
a knowledge of the character and transfor- 
mation of its constituent parts is essential 
to an understanding of the progress of agrarian 
and industrial life. In origin the manor is 
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probably connected with the tribe. Although 
scholars aro not agreed as to the stage* 
of manorial development, yet the tendency 
of current investigation is to associate it with 
certain economic processes which accompanied 
the transition from tribal to territorial life. 
Those who are unwilling to give up entirely the 
older views of Von Maurer, Kemble, and Maine 
see between the tribal and the manorial stages 
a distinct transitional form distinguished from 
the tribe by its territorial basis, from the 
manor by the freedom of its members, and 
from both by the extent of its self-government 
(Vinogradoff in English Historical Review, July 
1893, p. 542). Others, more radical in their 
rejection of the old theory, deny the existence 
o*' such a stage, and connect the manorial directly 
with the tribal stage by an unbroken chain of 
rank, wealth, Serfdom, and private property. 

When historical information begins, the landed 
estate is found to exist with many of the features 
of the fully -developed manor. The earliest 
evidence is, however, inconclusive, owing to its 
meagreness and to the uncertainty regarding 
the dates of the first praedial documents, 
the custumals of Hysseburne and Dyddenham. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the manorial unit is 
rather economic than legal, and although the 
Beignorial element was fully develoj>ed in that 
period, nevertheless the fully feudalised estate 
does not appear even in the llectitudims Singu- 
larum Pcrsonarum, the chief pre-Norman docu- 
ment. Economic life had become manorial- 
ised but not feudalised. There existed, on the 
one hand, the manor house with its court, 
and the lord’s i >k mesne, under the gerlfa, or 
Peeve, at this time the sole officer in control ; 
on the other, the Agricultural Community, 
with the dependent tenantry, the meadows, 
[►astures, Commons, and waste. 

The manorial unit was therefore composed of 
two essential parts, one the seignorial, distinct 
from the point of view of jurisdiction and 
taxation; the other the rill or Township, a 
unit in matters of service and labour. Seignor- 
ial rights, in part traceable to royal grants, 
are in greater part the result of causes both 
tribal and military. The measure of the 
Roman influence in creating such rights is 
as yet indeterminate. Although there is no 
express mention of such rights in the early 
charters, yet there is reason to believe that 
the right to hold a court of one’s tenants 
and the right to exact fines arising from the 
judgment of such court is older than the first 
express grant of sake and Soke in the charter of 
Cnut of the year 1 020. The powers exercised 
in such a court were purely civil. Criminal 
and penal jurisdiction was probably of a later 
date, and originated in an express grant from 
the king. The determination of this question 
regarding seignorial rights is important; for 
the manorial court represents the close unity 


| between the lord and the rill quite as much as 
does the open field system, inasmuch as the 
court was the meeting of the village com- 
munity with the lonl or tho gerfifa as the 
presiding judge. It was a single court exercis- 
ing police duties and certain criminal func- 
tions according to the terms of the charter by 
which jurisdictional powers were conferred. 
The second constituent element was the agri- 
cultural community, of which the lord was 
a [wirt as his demesne lay largely in the ojkui 
fields, and was subject to the rules that 
regulated the cultivation of those fields. The 
tenantry were of two classes ; first, the gcb&ra*, 
each of whom held in addition to his house and 
outfit of oxen a Yardland normally of thirty 
acres, scattered in acre and lmlf-aore stripe 
throughout the open fields ; secondly, the roJ* 
setlas — in origin probably of the 9th or 10th 
century — each of whom had a cot and five 
acres of land scattered like those of the 
geb&ras. The cotsetlas rendered no Gafol — 
payment in money, produce, and work — and 
had no outfit of oxen. The genrdlas, if a 
separate class, could not have been numerous, 
and may have been of the nature of riding-men. 
Their identity is problematical. The obliga- 
tions of the tenantry were divided into three 
grouja ; the gafol, the regular work upon the 
demesne, known as Week- work, and the Pre- 
CAiu.K or special work in ploughing time and 
harvest. These services were originally per- 
sonal, but afterwards became attached to the 
land. The main interest of the estate was 
agricultural. Cattle were kept for draught 
animals, cows for their calves, their beef, and 
their milk, sheep for their mutton and fleece. 
Nearly all necessities were supplied by the 
estate itself. Artisan work, largely that of 
slaves, was suWdinate to the agricultural 
needs, and furthered mainly the agricultural 
economy. Yet, with all its isolation, each 
estate had some communication with the out- 
side world. Surplus produce was sold for money 
or exchanged for metals and salt The stage 
was one of self-sufficing economy, a stage in 
which the seignorial and the agricultural ele- 
ments became so firmly bound together as to 
require the forces of centuries to disintegrate 
them. Yet the two parts were quite separate, 
the lord and the manor-court standing above 
the gafol-paycrs and exercising authority over 
them. In this sense the gafol -payers were in 
a position of dependence, a servile community 
under the gerlfa, who with the four best men 
attended the hundred and shire- moots. If such 
representations be incident to Anglo-Saxon times 
it witnesses to the legal position of the towns- 
men as being folk-free. The gebdr and cot- 
setla were “ frigean men,” though freedom was 
purely a relative quantity. In the 1 8th century, 
when the plaoe of the reeve and four men In 
the county and hundred courts can be traced 
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in the evidence of the extents, it is clear that 
they were in the majority of cases Villkinh. 
At that time reeveehip was a mark of servile 
status. 

In the general organisation of the manor, we 
find no change in Domesday book. The villani 
are the gebfiras, the coUarii and bordarii the 
ootsetlas. The amount of laud held is practi- 
cally the same, a Vine ate to the villein, a por- 
tion normally five acres to the cottar. Although 
the Norman Conquest increased but little the 
number of manors, yet it rendered them more 
powerful, by giving them & distinctly feudal 
character. Its feudalising influence tended to 
define the social status of the villeins, to place 
the free and the mi free in acommon classification, 
and to prevent villeinage from lajtsing into 
slavery. The manorial system became more 
complex, the feudal lord was the centre of many 
manorial units, each complete in itself, and a 
duplication of offices thus became necessary. 
The seneschal, as deputy of the lord, presided 
at the courts, audited accounts, conducted sworn 
inquests and extents. The bailiff managed the 
demesne, and collected rents and dues. But 
the reeve and bydel still continued to serve in 
subordinate cAj«aoitice, and on smaller manors 
still remained the sole officers in charge under 
the lord. From the agricultural standpoint, 
manorial enterprise during this period was still 
collective rather than individual, and in con- 
sequence exjiansion and change took place very 
slowly. 

But the breaking down of the cumbersome 
system of labour rants tended to increase the 
numtwr of social groujw* upon the manor. In 
this respect the jnist- Domesd ay estate is exceed- 
ingly complex. Linr.itK Tknbntks, including 
those holding by military and free service, 
whose earlier existence has been denied because 
of their omission in Domesday, now appear. 
Below the freeholders are to be found many 
group# of those holding by base tenure, arranged 
in classes, not necessarily exclusive of each 
other, but indicative of dwelling, status, service, 
or holding. Of the first class are the villani, 
of the second the nalivi, of the third the con- 
tutludinctrii, custumarii , akennani, carucarii , 
of the fourth the hidarii , virgataHi , ftrendclli, 
and the more local classes, landseUaqii in north 
Norfolk, terunUs Honilond , lenente* Forlonda , 
Unentas Penilond at Gloucester Abbey, etc. As 
the result of commutation Mol men began to 
appear who, by paying rent, were freed from 
work, thus in service, though not in status, 
approaching the free tenantry. Qavelmanni 
and ccnsuarii may represent a line of rent- 
paying tenants, who, though living in villein- 
age, had never been bound to labour services. 
Lwndinarii, coUandurii^ cofom, cotcrelli, as 
successors of the old ootsetlas, had as a rule no 
part in the common arable, and were inferior to 
the villeins, and sometimes served under them. 


Judicially there Is no reason to believe in an 
extensive increase of curial functions. It is 
uncertain what is to be understood by manerium 
in Domesday, and there is little evidence of the 
smaller jurisdiction of manors in the reign of 
Henry I. 

Three processes were taking place which were 
to destroy eventually the compactness and unity 
of the village and manorial group. Such dis 
integration was the inevitable outcome of the 
owning of markets, roads, and lines of com- 
munication with the continent, the growth of 
commerce, the political centralisation within 
the kingdom itself, and above all the increasing 
dominance of industry over agriculture. Re- 
arrangements in state and society led to re- 
arrangements in the manorial organisation. 
The first process, commutation, tended to free 
the individual from bondage to the lord and the 
land, and to break down an archaic relationship, 
which has its historical justification in having 
been an economic necessity in an age of decen- 
tralisation. The second, the increase of separate 
plots, farms, leases, and enclosures, destroyed 
the open field system, and the old forms of 
agriculture. The third, the absorption of 
manorial rights of justice by the royal courts, 
led to the gradual withdrawal of all real }x>wer 
from the manorial courts. To these may be 
added the growth of hired labour, the increase 
of exchange, and the consolidation of holdings, 
wherein the single acre strips begin to get 
muted into larger strips, while still preserving 
the open field system. (See Field Systems.) 

Commutation began very early. The later 
system of money rents cannot be said, however, 
to have grown in every instance out of a system 
of labour services. It is quite possible to see in 
such payments an unbroken continuity of rent- 
paying tenants from Anglo-Saxon times. Money 
payments were made by the gebur as a part of 
his obligation to the lord. In Domesday book 
the value of works performed is estimated in 
money, and on post - Domesday manors this 
became a regular part of the bailiffs accounts. 
While labour-rents were expressed in money- 
values for convenience in estimating the profit 
or loss of the manor, a few of the villeins who 
formerly did work began to pay money, as in 
the case of the molmen who still remained 
technically villeins. An examination of early 
mediaeval evidence would probably show many 
cases of commutation where manorial conditions 
made this possible. The I3th and 14th centuries 
show a steady increase in this transformation ; 
which was inevitable from the pressure of 
external economic forces. Payments in kind, 
and in labour service, rapidly gave way to 
payments in cash. On later manors it would 
seem that the lord preferred the old custom of 
labour-rents ; and bailiffs' accounts of this period 
furnish instances of a reckoning in works, while 
the payment was actually made in money. It 
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would seem to have taken a long time for 
oommut&tion to have bocome an established 
fact. But the obligations of barons and holders 
tsi capite to pay scutage (though but two were 
levied after 1306 ), aids and ill page, the incon- 
veniences of festivals and the changes of weather, 
the simplifying of manorial accounts, and the 
necessity of paying in cash for goods purchased 
off the estate, made the change unavoidable, 
even though it was resisted by the manorial 
lords. Such resistance was in part due to 
conservatism, in part to the fear of giving 
bondmen the standing of free men, and in part 
to the uncertainty of obtaining hired labour. 
The change was effected earlier on the royal 
demesne than on the ecclesiastical estates. The 
emancipation of the bondmen, due to the influ- 
ence of the royal courts of justice, the winning 
of privileges by the chartered towns, and the 
teachings of Protestantism, went steadily on by 
the side of the commutation movement It 
was not, however, until the days of Elizabeth 
that villeinage began to approach its end. At 
that time public opinion turned against the 
institution ; the last case of bondage was 
pleaded in 1618, and, though a few cases 
of servitude lingered on, it shortly became 
extinct 

With the growth of commutation went also 
the transformation of the farm, and the rise of 
the wage-system. Where, as in the case of the 
chapter of St. Paul’s, a general assessment of a 
certain amount of produce for the benefit of the 
chapter was made upon all the manorial estates 
of a lord, each estate was put under the charge 
of a Jirmarius, who acted toward that estate in 
loco doming retaining for himself all received 
over and above the assessment. The firmarius 
was sometimes one of the residentiary canons, 
as at St. Paul’s, sometimes the bailiff or steward, 
sometimes the village itself. The inconvenience 
of transportation, and the growth of money 
payments within the village, soon necessitated 
a single cash payment, though for a time it was 
optional for the lord to receive either produce 
or money. Rentals became very common after 
the 13th century. 

The payment of wages began as a commuta- 
tion of labour either during special seasons of 
the year or for special classes of work. Week- 
work was probably the first labour to be com- 
muted, and prccariae probably were the last 
Hired labourers were in the first instances the 
old villeins. In the 13th century labourers en- 
gaged in threshing, winnowing, mowing, and 
harvesting were paid a regular wage, as also 
were those engaged in special duties, as the 
swine-herd, sheep-herd, and others, who in 
earlier times received perquisites or exemption 
from certain duties. Many of these were 
doubtless freeholders, and the custom first began 
upon the lord's demesne. The use of hired 
labour increased in the period preceding the 


Black Death, but that event struck it a severe 
blow. The increase of leases and sheep farms 
was an unavoidable result of the scarcity oi 
labour. But, as the population recovered itself, 
commutation made it necessary and possible 
for the lord to hire labourers, and in the 15tli 
century such labour was generally paid by 
piece-work. By 1450 there existed on every 
manor, besides the freeholders and customary 
tenants, a small body of labourers who were 
largely dependent on wages, though they sup- 
ported themselves from the produce of small 
plots of land as well. But the class of wage- 
receivers was not confined to those resident on 
the estate. Itinerant artisans, serving some- 
times two or three villages, sometimes a number 
of manors, passed from place to place paid by 
the day because unattached to a holding. It 
is probable, however, that some manors still 
retained their own smiths, wrighta, shoemakers, 
etc. 

The changes which altered the agrarian con- 
dition of England made the dissolution of the 
village community most evident. The mauot 
house and the lord's demesne, the freehold plots, 
the lauds in villeinage, the meadows, pastures, 
commons and waste were parts of one organic 
whole. But when a profit-gaining economy 
took the place of the old self-sufficing economy ; 
when a stage of industry took the place of a 
stage of agriculture, to Is? in turn supplanted by 
an era of commerce and trade ; when a con- 
vertible husbandry followed by rotation of crops 
took the place of the often- field system, then 
this agrarian unit dissol red. The earliest change 
! in the primitive order was the introduction of 
tho cottar holdings in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
of the freeholdings later. After the conquest, 
portions of demesne fell into the hands of rent- 
j>ayers, and small holders and irregular plots 
increased. The earliest innovations took place 
on the demesne lauds, which, as directly under 
the charge of the bailiff, were let out or enclosed 
for pasture. There is reason for thinking that 
by the 15th century the lords had succeeded in 
partially withdrawing their portions from tbs 
open fields. The process of inclosing lands not 
merely for sheep- rearing, but for more economi- 
cal husbandry, began with the demesne, the 
freeholder's plots, and the common. The en- 
closure of the common fields, and the eviction 
of tenants which began in the 15th century, is 
the most important phase of the new movement, 
and some doubt exists regarding the security or 
insecurity of villein tenure. The evictors were 
lords of manors, firmarii , and the customary 
tenants themselves ; the evicted were doubtless 
nalivi , holders ad tolunfaUm on the lord's 
demesne and waste, and customary tenants 
holding in the open fields. Evictions cannot 
have been limited to any special class. Free- 
hold evictions are occasionally recorded, though 
this was clearly illegal (see Leadara, Inquiiitim 
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rf 1517, p. 189). On the whole, security of 
tenure for the customary tenants, and later the 
copyholders, seems assured, although it would 
be rash to oiler a final opinion until a thorough 
txamination has been made of manorial court 
tolls. Enclosures of demesne, meadow, and 
posture, important as they were in transforming 
the ap}H3arance of the old manor, were not so 
vital to the medieval economy as were the en- 
closures of the open fields. These struck at the 
root of the old system, and when complete, the 
agrarian individuality of the manor was de- 
stroyed. The minute subdivisions of the old 
virgate system had already begun to give way 
to the union of stri)M» whenever possible, and the 
two processes continued side by side through the 
18th century. The enclosure of the common 
fields was at its height in the latter part of the 
15th century, and again from 1760 to 1844, 
when nearly 4000 acts were passed (see Ex- 
closures). These acts were the result of new 
economic conditions due to rotation of crops, 
the demand for food from manufactui ing 
towns, and the increase of capital. England 
could not afford to retain the oj>en field 
system ; it was ton uneconomical. Its place 
was Idled by a system of consolidated farms, 
large capitalists, and division of labour. 
Traces ol the old order can be* seen not in- 
frequently to-dav, as near Manchester, in 
(ilourestexshire at l.pton, at Stugoursey near 
Bridgewater. 

If commutation and enclosure affected chiefly 
♦he agricultural element of the manor, the lo*a 
of rights of justice affected the seignorial 
element. Under Henry III., go extensive were 
the assumptions of IUigaua by the lords, and 
•o effective v^rc their encroachments upon the 
jurisdiction of the king's laticea, that the 
p'tiod preceding the reign of Edward I. may 
Iki conaidemi as the era of greatest manorial 
jurisdiction. This led to an inquiry by king 
Edward into the sciguorial warrant lor such 
privileges, the imj>ortant results of which were 
the return known as the Hundred Rolls, the 
Statute of Gloucester of 1278, the writ Quo 
Warranto, and a general limitation of the 
franchises, although the forfeited privileges 
were often restored for & sum of money. The 
end of the 18th century marks, therefore, the 
beginning of the decay of the larger jurisdic- 
tion of the manorial courts. They lost in large 
part the exercise of high justice, and by in- 
terpretation of the Statute of Gloucester actions 
in civil cases were limited to forty shillings. 
The courts became local, possessing a mixed 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of a limited 
character. The presentment was made by the 
ftill court, or by the body of selected jurors, 
and the law of the court, was mainly the custom 
of the manor. Through the 13th and 14th 
oenturiee there seems to be no evidence to 
show that there was more than one oourt upon 


the manor, or more than one way of constitut- 
ing that court. In time, however, a distinc- 
tion began to be made between cases that 
affected free men and those that affected unfree 
men, and the court baron, the court of the free 
tenants, and the customary court, the court 
of the villeins, made their appearance. Much 
earlier, however, many lords had begun to 
exercise a royal franchise in the view of Frank* 
pledge twice a year ; occasionally oftener. 
This was the beginning of the court leet, a 
name which appears toward the end of the 
1 Stli century. The correct title of this court 
was, however, always, f r isus franciplcgii. 1 The 
court baron and the customary courts were 
lord’s courts and existed on all manors. The 
court leet was the king’s court, and existed 
only on such manors as had the view of frank- 
pledge. In the former the suitors were the 
judges, in the latter the lord or his steward. 
With the decay of villeinage the customary 
court ceased to be held, while the officers and 
functions of the court leet steadily increase* 
by statute. The court baron and the court 
leet became the only local courts (except the 
curii milUum) in the 15tli century. The 
funner concerned itself with tenures, admit- 
tances, rente, trespasses, civil actions of forty 
shillings, waifs and strays, etc. ; the Utter took 
the view* of frankpledge, preserved the Assize 
m\ Bread and Beer, judged breaches of the 
peace, regulated commons, fences, nuisances, etc. 
But the intricacies of their own cumbersome 
machinery led to a rapid cessation of their 
activity. Their judicial power in civil cases was 
nearly gone by the time of Henry VIII., and 
there »*• .ns to have Iwjen a period between this 
time aud the rise of the justice boards, estab- 
lished by many towns and parishes for their own 
needs, when many of the lesser cases were not 
taken up at all. Still, on some manors, with 
the increase of duties under new statutes, the 
activity of the courts continued. Though they 
met with regularity, yet the cases with which 
they concerned themselves grew’ fewer and 
fewer, until by the beginning of the 18th 
century the court leet hod practically fallen into 
disuse. Its functions have been absorbed by 
municipal authorities, local boards, sanitaiy 
authorities, etc, 

[The literature of the manor is so extensile that 
it will be possible to indicate here only the repre- 
sentative works upon the subject Pnlgrave, 
Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, Maine, Green, and 
others have discussed the origin and earlier history 
from the older point of view. For more recent 
opinions, see Seobohm’s English Village Community, 
1888, — Ashley, Economic History , pt, i. ch. i, 
1888, — Earle, Introduction to Ixsnd Charters and 
Other Eaxtmic Document*, 1888. — Andrews, Old 
English Manor, 1892. For the medieval and 
later history see Nasse, Agricultural Community 

i m View of frankpledge. See Stubbs, GmwN 4. Hist, qf 
England L 88, 108 ; ii. 484. 
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Of the Middle Ages, 1871. — Thorold Roger*, 
History qf Agriculture and Pruts; H’orA* and 
Wages. — Scrope, History of the Manor ami 
Ancient Barony of Castle Combe, 1852. — Scrutton, 
Commons and Common Fields; Land in Fetters. 
Prothero, The. Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming , 1888.— Vinogradoff, Villainage in Eng- 
land , 1 892. — Ashley, Economic History , pt. ii. 
ch. iv. 1893. — Cunningham, Introd. to Walter of 
Henley (ed. by Miss Umond for R. Hist. Soc., 
1898).— Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 
1890, 1892. — Lendam, "The lAst wise of Bondage 
in England,” Law Quarterly Rev., vol. ix. p. 348. 
— Cheyney, Enclosures of the Sixteenth Century , 
1895 . 1-A Discourse of the Common Weal of this 
realm of England (ed. by Miss Lanioud), 1893. 

The controversy regarding the security or in* 
security of villeiu tenure will be fouud iu Ashley, 
Economic History , pt ii. ch. iv. ; “The Charactef 
of Villaiu Tenuie,” Engl. Hist . Rev., April 1893, 
pp. 294-297. — Leadarn, “Inquisition of 1517 ” in 
Transactions of R. Hist. Soc. ( N . 8. ) vol. vi. pp. 
167-314; voL vii. pp. 127-292; vol. viii. pp. 
251-331, “The security of Copyholders iu the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” Engl. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1893, pp. 684-696 ; * * Villeinage in 
England,” Pol. Sc. Quart., Dec. 1893, pp. 653- 
676. The history of manorial jurisdiction has 
never been fully treated. See, however, Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law , 1895. — 
Liel>ermann, Cher die Leges Eiiwardi Confessoris, 
1896. — Maitland, Introduction to Select Pleas in 
Manorial and Other Seignorial Courts (Selden 
Society, 1888). — Stephen, History of the Criminal 
Law of England, vol i. 1883. — Blakesley, “Man- 
orial Jurisdiction,” Law Quart. Rev., vol. v. p. 
113. — Lam bard, Eirenarcha , 1614. — Kitchin, Le 
Court Leete et Court Baron , 1623. — Wilkinson, 
Treatise . . . with . . . method for keeping of 
a Court Ijeet , Court Baron , and Hundred Court, 

1 628. —Durham Ilrdmote Rolls (Surtees Soc.). — 
Manchester Court Lett Records, 12 vols. For a 
graphic representation of the open field system, 
see Sixteen Old Maps of Properties in Oxfordshire, 
Clarendon Press, 18S8. Also Aid ; Feudalism ; 
Gebur; Knight’s Service (Scutage ) : Services 
(Predial and Military) ; Three-Field System ; 
Village Communities ; Villeinage.] c. m. a. 

MANORIAL ACCOUNTS. See Court Rolls, 
MANORIAL EXTENTS. Sec Manor. 

MANSFIELD, William Murray, First 
Earl op (1705-1793), lord chief justice of 
England from 1756-1788, and leader of the tory 
party which opposed the great Pitt. Murray 
was called to the bar in 1731. In 1742, he 
entered parliament as member for Borough bridge, 
and was created solicitor-general. In 1754 he 
became leader of the House of Commons, and 
attorney-general. In 1756 he was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Mansfield of Mans- 
field, Notts, and made chief justice of the 
King's Bench, an office which he held for over 
thirty years, until obliged to resign through 
bodily infirmity. Luring his long occupation 
of the bench, Lord Mansfield was busied in 


reforming many abuses of procedure, and 
was noted for his prompt and admirable 
judgments. 

Mr. Justice Buller, in delivering an important 
judgment, observed that Lord Mansfield might 
be called “ the founder of the commercial law 
of this country." In this sense his influence 
over business transactions has been long endur- 
ing. A. L. 

MANSUS (Mansum), generally the chief 
mansion, manor house, hall, or court of a lord ; 
but the word has several shades of meaning, 
including farm. Brompton (Twysden s Decern 
Scriptores , 913, 12) uses it for the house of a 
chieftain ; Richard of Hexham writes of a 
man sum in Carlisle granted to his monastery, 
and of a inansum elsewhere, for use for the 
herring-fishery ; Matthew Paris mentions a 
martens suitable for a vicar of a church, in fact, 
a manse. It is used in other cases (Ramsey, 
Cartul. L 284-5) in which it implies a house with 
land around it inhabited by a husbandman. 
For the won! as a measure of land, see Stubbs, 
Constit. Hist ., i. 83, n. 2 (18S0), K. H. 

MANTELLIER, Pniurrs (1811-1884), a 
French judge and antiquary : — 

Published first in the Aflmoires de la SociR4 
A rchcoUxjique d' Orleans and later on separately, 
hi* Hisbnre de la Communauti des Marchunds frt- 
quentant la riviere de Dnre, Orleans, 1863 ami 
1S69, ami his Memoir e sur la valeur des pn rwipales 
Henries et Marchantlises , qoi *e vendaient tm ms 
consommaient en la ville d'Orlians au cours ties 
siecles, Orleans, 1862. a. ca. 

MANUFACTURE. As in the cognate In- 
stance of the word factory (see Factor* 
System), a remarkable transformation has 
occurred in both the popular and technical 
meanings of the word manufacture. Origin- 
ally this term signified hand labour, as its 
derivation indicates, hut now more generally 
machine labour — exercised in the production 
of a saleable commodity. In tne opinion of 
some authorities, indeed, this transformation 
has been complete. “ Manufacture," says Dr. 
Ure (Philosophy of Manufacture, bk. i.) t “is a 
word which in the vicissitudes of language has 
come to signify the reverse of its intrinsic 
meaning, for . . . the most perfect manu- 
facture is that which dispenses entirely with 
hand labour." This statement seems rather 
too uncompromising in view of well-known 
facts. It was not quite correct to say then, 
and it is certainly not correct to say now, 
that either in technical or popular parlance 
manufacture invariably oonnotes the idea of 
machinery. It may be that factoiy legislation 
has shown a tendency in that direction, but it 
is also a tendency at issue with some among 
its own express enactments. Thus the Factory 
Acts Extension Act 1867 contained a definition 
of “manufacturing prooess” as “any manual 
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labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to the making of 
any article ” ; and this conception is continued 
throughout subsequent acts without any further 
qualification. A distinction, indeed, is also 
made in them between making and manu- 
facturing x which might appear to give some 
colour to the above presumption : commodities 
being held in a general way to be made or 
manufactured according as to whether the pro* 
ductive act is performed in a factory or work- 
shop — that is to say, by hand only or with the 
assistance of other motive power ; but from this 
general implication a considerable number of 
purely manual industries were nevertheless ex- 
cepted from the first and made factory industries 
by law. Still less is Dr. Urea definition accept- 
able to popular usage. In ordinary conversa- 
tion it is commonly the coznj»ai"&tive size of 
producing establishments which decides whether 
they shall be styled manufactories, and, more 
properly, the circumstance of whether the in- 
dustries pursued there are carried on by means of 
congregated and divided labour. Mr. Babbage 
{Economy of Machinery and Manufactures , ch. 
xiii.) makes the distinction here under discus- 
sion in something like that way. “ A consider 
able difference «xiht«, M he says, “ between the 
terms moling and manufacturing . The former 
refers to the production of a small, the latter 
to that of a large number of individuals'* ; and 
in fact it is difficult, in view of the rapid 
changes in productive methods together with 
the vagaries of statutory treatment, to ignore 
the element of magnitude as one necessary 
criterion of any sound working definition. 
Some novel and interesting views on this 
subject are propounded by Marc ( Capital , pt. 
iv. ). The organisation of n. .nufacture, he con- 
tends, “ has tw o fundamental forms — " that in 
which the manufactured article “results from 
the mere mechanical fitting together of pattial 
products made independently/’ and where it 
“owes its completed shape to a series of con- 
nected processes and manipulations.’' He 
passes them 1 ! two forms under review, naming 
them respectively heterogeneous and serial 
manufacture, and raising some nice distinc- 
tions between them, but to no great practical 
result. He is content to find, finally, in the 
division of labour “ the distinguishing principle 
of manufacture"; and this, with some accretions 
bom of modern mechanical methods of produc- 
tion, is probably as near to a specific idea of the 
nature of the process as, in the absence of a more 
authoritative definition of it, we can attain. 

[Dr. Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures, Bohn 'sod., 
1861.— Charles Babbage, Economy qf Machinery 
and Manufactures, 1846,— Karl Marx, Capital , 
English translation, 1887. — R. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introduction to a History of the Factory System, 
1886, ch. L — George Jarvis NotctiU, The Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 2nd e<L, 1879,] E. w. a T. 
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MANUMISSION. The act of freeing a slave 
or serf. A term adopted from Roman law. In 
the early Roman republic this could only be 
accomplished by a solemn public act in one of 
three ways : (1) per vindictum, a ceremony 
before the praetor ; (2) per censum i.e., the 
enrolment of the slave's name on the quin- 
quennial census of Roman citizens ; (3) by 
testament ; the slave becoming in each case & 
Roman citizen. Later, slaves were freed more 
simply, but with restrictions on the number 
freed ; and freed men were not admitted to full 
citizenship. Justinian however abolished these 
restrictions and made all freed men citizens. 
In England, at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, the act of manumitting a serf was a 
symbolical one. The lord led his villein before 
the sheriff in a full meeting of the country or 
to some other public place such as a church, 
and there declared his intention of setting him 
free, invested him with the freeman's arms, 
the sword and sjxjar, pointed to the roads lying 
open to him in all directions, and the ceremony 
was complete. In later times manumission 
was effected either directly by charter or 
indirectly by a collusive action at law, in 
which the serf was, with his lord’s consent, 
made to occupy a position which could only be 
oc cupied by a free man. 

[ Du Cait^e, Glossarium media et xnjimcc Latini - 
tat is . — Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Late, Cambridge, 1895. — Hunter, Rmnan Law.] 

A. E. 8. 

MANUOPERATIONES(Manofera). These 
form one of the three great classes of service 
anciently due from manorial tenants to their 
lords, the others being araluroc and averagia, 
pivughings and carryings. The monopera were 
rendered in ac tual labour, principally of a purely 
agricultural character, and are frequently de- 
scribed in cartularies under the terms operation* w, 
hind - dainae, day • werkt or week-work. These 
were in a special way a mark of servile status, 
but like other indications of that kind, cannot 
be absolutely trusted without clear confirmatory 
evidence. In the 1 Sth century manorial extents, 
in the Ramsey cartulary, many instances of day- 
labour occur, with values of the service attach ed. 
In one case the labour of a man for five days in 
the week, on unspecified and therefore probably 
miscellaneous, services from 1st August to 29 th 
September, is reckoned to be worth four shillings 
to the monastery, about a penny a day. In a 
case in the Gloucester cartulary, iiL 54, the 
valuation is only one half-penny a day. 

[VinogradofT, Villainage in England, pp. 287, 
288. — Seebohm, English Village Community, 2nd 
ed., p. 79. — Ramsey Cartul., Rolls Series.] 

R. H. 

MANZONI, Alexander (1784-1878), the 
celebrated Italian poet and novelist* 

Between 1821 and 1823 he wrote the work 
which entitles him to notice in these pages, 

9 v 
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— I promessi Sposi (The betrothed Lovers), a 
romance. The story is based on an elaborate 
study of the social conditions of the people of 
Lombardy in the 17th century, of interest to 
the economio student. Manzoni was a fervent 
patriot 

He lived quite retired from the world. In 
1834 he published his Qsservazioni sulla morale 
CaUolica , a defence of his religion against the 
attack made by Sisniondi in the 127th chapter 
of his Italian Republics. In 1S42 appeared 
Manzoni's Storia della colonna infame , an 
historic appendix to the description of the 
Plague of 1630, which forms the most interest- 
ing episode in his JYomessi Sposi. 

In 1860, Manzoni was nominated a senator 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

I promessi Sposi, storia Milanese del secolo amt., 
Paris, 1827, 3 vols. 12mo. The tast French 
translation is that of Rey-Dusseuil, Paris, 1828, 
6 vols., 12mo, 1841, 12mo. English trans,, the 
Minerva Library, ed. by G. T. Bettany, 1889. 

[See Coasa on the success with which Manzoni 
maintained that the study of economics was not 
incompatible with sound moral principle. — Cossa, 
Introduction to the Study of Pol. Icon. , p. 107, 
Eng. trans., London, 1893.] a. L. 

MARACHIO, Massimo (18th century), a 
Venetian ; one of the later absolute defenders 
of trade corporations. In 1789, the academy 
of agriculture, arts, and commerce of Verona 
offered a prize on the then much debated 
question : Is it advisable or not to allow 
trades to be united in corporations with power 
of control and privileges ; what are the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of tins ? 

Marachio sent in an essay, full of mistakes 
and prejudice, inspired with ideas of a most 
exclusive character, in defence of the corpora- 
tions. He complains of certain abuses in them, 
but on the whole considers them excellent ; 
arguing in their defence against the many 
writers who opposed their privileges. He 
advocates minute division of trades, and attri- 
butes the faults of the system entirely to 
human weakness. 

Utituto di tenere in corpi le arti riguardato 
ndle sue teorie e ndle sue forme, Venice, 1794. 

[G. Alberti, Ia corporazioni I arti e inestieri e 
la libertd del commercw negli antichi eomomisti 
italiani, Milan, 1888.] U. It. 

MARC. See Measures and Weights. 

MARCET, Mrs. Jane (1769-1858), was the 
daughter of Francis Haldiraand, a Swiss mer- 
chant resident in London. She married in 
1799 Dr. Alexander Marcet, a physician of 
distinction, and published in 1806 Conversations 
on Chemistry , a book for beginners which had 
an enormous success. Tins was followed by 
Conversations on Political Economy, in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained 
in 1816, and by numerous other works, among 
which John Hopkins* Notions on Political 
Economy , 1833, and Rich and Poor , 1851, 


relate to the subject of this dictionary. Ths 
first edition of the Conversations on Political 
Economy is of some importance to the historian 
of economic theory, as it show's what were 
the accepted doctrines just before Ricardo’s 
lYinciples appeared. J. B. Say remarks that 
it “presents very good principles in a very 
pleasant form” ( Trails , 8vo ed. p. 42 n.), and 
Ricardo uses a phrase which implies that it 
generally keeps ‘ * on neutral ground ” ( Letters , 
ed. Bonar, p. 133). In regard to the theory of 
rent it shows how much of Ricardo's work was 
already done by the discussions in which he 
had taken part about the com law. In regurd 
to profits, it appears rather to halt between the 
Smithian and the Ricardian view. The rate of 
wages, it says plainly, “depends upon the pro- 
portion which capital bears to the labouring 
part of the population of the country ” (p. 117). 
It contains J. S. Mill's first fundamental pro- 
position resjHjeting capital, almost in the same 
words — “industry is limited by the extent of 
capital ” (p. 153). A second edition was called 
for very soon (Ricardo's Letters, ed. Bonar, p. 
132), and published in 1817, and a seventh was 
reached by 1839. Though the fact does not 
apj>ear to be recognised or stated in any case 
except that of Miss Marti new: {Autobiography, 
vol. i. p. 138), it is probable that the work 
exercised considerable influence on the economic 
theory of the middle of the 19th century bv 
helping to form the first impressions of youui* 
economists. The other two economic works are 
of less importance. The fact that they were 
intended, in part at any rate, for the use of the 
working class, shows a significant change of 
opinion, inasmuch as in the Conversations the 
principal interlocutor gives a ready adhesion 
to the exclamation of her pupil, “Surely you 
would not teach jwditical economy to the labour- 
ing classes, Mrs. B. ? " The tendency of Rich 
and Poor is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing jwiasage from the preface : “ These dialogue* 
contain a few of the first principles of political 
economy, and are intended for the uscof children, 
whether rich or poor. No portion of that science 
is more important to the lower classes, ae it 
teaches them that the rich are their friends, not 
their foes/’ 

[Piet. Nat. fliog. and works cited in text.] 

X.G. 

MAKKSCOTTI, Angelo (1815-1892). 
Born in Lugo in Romagna, Italy. Ho first 
studied medicine, which he practised until 
1848, he then took jmrt in the wars of Italian 
independence, and was entrusted with important 
political duties in 1859. Afterwards he became 
a deputy and finally senator of the kingdom of 
Italy. He was ajipointed professor of political 
economy at the university of Bologna, which 
chair he held for many years. “ Italy/* wrote 
Minghetti, “owes her thanks to Romagnoai and 
Mareaootti for making her first aware of that 
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harmony between the elements of law and 
economies which we find so well sustained by 
German economists." 

Marescotti wrote many economic works, often 
brusque in style. Amongst them we note the 
following : — 

Discord sulla economia sociale (4 vols.), I860. — 
Le Jinanze e gli organismi finanmarii, 1867. — Con * 
ferenze full' economia studiata col mstodo positivo, 
1878.—/ fenomcni cconomici e le loro cause, 1880. 
— La legislazicme sociale e la questions economica, 
1886. — V economia sociale e V esperienza, 3888. 

U. K. 

MARGIN (in monetary transactions). On 
a security the difference between the amount 
advanced against goods or securities and their 
market value. In the practice of banking this 
ranges from 10 to 26 per cent according to the 
nature of the pledge, and the usual range of 
fluctuations in its value. Should the security 
become depreciated, the margin has to he kept 
up by an additional dejjosit. Speculation 
“ ujwm margin*" or “uj*>a cover" is conducted 
upon the dejJoi.it of a certain amount of eiu Oi, 
usually 6 or 10 j*r cent of the value of the 
purchase, the transaction being closed immedi- 
ately the cover has “run off." Business of this 
sort in relation to stocks or shares is usually 
conducted by brokers outside the stock ex- 
change ; and for speculation “ upon margins" 
in produce of different kinds sj>ccial institutions 
exist, a a the Produce Clearing House in London ; 
and similar organisations in other cities ($<& 
Ci.kahi so System). r. w. l. 

MARGIN (in economics) denotes a limit 
fixing the position of economic equilibrium. 
If, in mathematical language, the advantage 
of the economic man is regarded as function 
of several variables, those dues of the vari- 
ables for which the value of the function is a 
maximum, are margins. There are thus as 
many margins as there are variable economic 
quantities. They may be claimed uud«n the 
heads (I.) production, and (II.) consumption. 

I. Producers being divided into (A) the 
owners of Agents or Production, of three 
species, and (B) the Entrepreneur ; we have a 
corresponding classification of margins. 

A. (1) There is the “final" or marginal 
disutility of labour. “ Labour will be carried 
on until the increment of utility from any of 
the employments just balances the increment 
of pain" (Jevons’s Theory of Political Econ- 
omy, ch. v. p. 201, 2nd. ed,). It is argued by 
Prof. Patten {Dynamical Political Economy) 
that in a prosperous society where amusements 
are open to the labourer, and the ohoice be- 
tween work and rest is not his only one, he 
will not work on up to the limit of marginal 
disutility ; “disutility" implying positive pain, 
not merely diminution of pleasure. It seems 
best to define with Prof. Marshall “ the dis- 
commodity of labour " as what “ may arise from 
bodily or mental fatigue, or from its being 


carried on in unhealthy surroundings, or with 
unwelcome associates, or from its occupying 
time that is wanted for pastime, or for sociid 
and intellectual pursuits" (. Principles of Eco- 
nomics, 6th ed. bk. iv. ch. 1, § 2). (2) There if 
also for the capitalist a margin of investment ; 
a point at which he will decline to forego present 
consumption for the sake of the “discounted 
pleasures " of the future (Marshall, Principles , 
bk. v. ch. iv. § 1 et passim). (3) The land- 
lord's oiler of his agent of production is not 
limited by a margin on the supposition that he 
has no other use for the land. But where he 
has a choice between letting the land and using 
it for his own pleasure or profit, there may be a 
margin limiting the amount. 

B. The outlay of the entrepreneur on each 
factor is similarly pushed up to a margin. 
There will be (1) a “marginal shepherd" 
(Marshall), and (2) a marginal “dose" of 
capital. The idea of a marginal increment of 
land (3) i» less familiar, but is discernible in 
the case of a manufacturer hesitating whether 
he will rent an additional site for a new build- 
ing, or add a new story to an old building 
(Marshall, Principles , bk. v. ch. x. § 8). 
The older writers employ the idea if not the 
te’n with reference not to the quantity, but 
the quality of the land rented (Ricardo, Pol. 
/>*>»., ch. ii. ; Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iv. ch. iii. 

§ 6). The “ margin of cultivation ’ denotes the 
lowest quality of land which is just worth the 
fanner’s while to cultivate “below which the 
cultivation of land cannot descend " (Fawcett, 
Af annul, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

The t nireprencur*8 products are sold either 
to other entrepreneurs, whose purchases have 
been already considered under the head of 
capital, or (II.) to consumers who extend their 
outlay on each commodity up to a certain 
margin. The margin of consumption is defined 
by the condition that in every branch of a con- 
sumer’s expenditure, the “last" increment of 
money — that pound, or penny, about the appli- 
cation of which he hesitates — will procure the 
same amount of utility, called “ marginal " or 
“final." Of course the marginal utility pro- 
cured by a unit of money may differ for different 
consumers, and for the same consumers at 
different times. 

Margin thus conceived as a point of maximum 
advantage is correlative to that quantity which 
it is sought to maximise ; sometimes called a 
Rent or Surplus. 

[The subject is treated by almost all mathe- 
matical economists, and by those who employ 
more or less clear mathematical conceptions without 
explicit symbols. Jevons's exposition of “final" 
utility in his Theory of Pol. Ec . forms an admirable 
introduction to the subject. The fullest and most 
accurate exposition of tbe different kinds of margin 
and their relations is to be found in Prof. Marshall’s 
/Vine, qf Earn. A clear and simple statement, 
unencumbered by mathematical phraseology, is 
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given by Prof. J. B. Clark in his paper on the Three 
limis. A similar praise is deserved by the writings 
of the Austrian school, so far as the general prin- 
ciple is not obscured by their peculiar doctrines of 
“pseudo-marginal ” utility, “ imputed " value, and 
other “casuistical complications." The marginal 
value of money is treated by Prof. V. Pareto and 
Signor Barone in the course of a series of articles 
In the Giomale degli Economist^ which are sum- 
marised iu the Economic Journal for March 1S95. 
The unit in which marginal utility is to be 
measured is considered by Dr. Irving Fisher in his 
Mathematical Investigation . He has exhibited 
the analogies between economic margin and phy- 
sical equilibrium. See alsu The Alphabet of Eco- 
nomic Science, 1888, by Wicksteed, who first used 
the phrase “marginal" instead of “final utility," 
and Final Dkcjrkk of Utility.] p. y. *. 

MARGINAL LABOUR. See Margin. 

MARGINAL UTILITY. See Final Dbgrr* 
of Utility and Margin. 

MARIANA, Juan de (1536-1623). This 
oelebrated Jesuit father, best known by his 
Historia de Espaha and his apology of tyranni- 
cide in his treatise De liege ft Regie Institutions , 
lectured during his youth on theology in Rome 
and in Sicily, and on the doctrines of St. 
Thomas Aquinas for five years at the university 
of Paris. At the end of an absence of fifteen 
years he returned to Spain and settled in 
Toledo, where he resided until his death. The 
publication of his treatise De Monetae Mutatione, 
which he himself translated into Sj>anish, 
brought him into trouble, and he was confined 
for a year in a convent in Madrid. Some bold 
strictures on the Society of Jesus, to which he 
belonged, entitled Discurms de Erroribus qui 
in formd gubernationis Societatis Jesu occurrunl, 
written after the elections of the Neapolitan 
Acquaviva as General, bitterly complained of 
the ruin of Spanish influence at Rome. 

In 1609, at the date when Mariana wrote his 
treatise On the Alteration of Money , the Duke of 
Lerma was flooding Castile with masses of debased 
small coins ( vellon ), a practice which, under the 
influence of the so-called arbitristae , or financial 
schemers, did not abate until the accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Charles V. and Philip II., 
although not irreproachable, had been far more 
cautious in this respect than their successors. 
Mariana fearlessly maintained that “the king, 
having no right to tax his subjects without their 
consent,” had no right to lower the weight or the 
quality of the coinage without their acquiescence. 

Two things are certain : the king enjoys the 
prerogative to alter the outward form of the coins, 
provided he does not make them worse than they 
were before; . . . secondly, in case of necessity 
— as, for instance, during a war— he may be 
allowed to lower the coinage under two conditions 
—the first that this be done for a short time not 
exceeding the period of necessity ; the second that, 
the necessity being over, due damages be granted 
to the people who have suffered (ch. iii.)." 
But, “money having two values— one intrinsic 
and natural which depends on the purity and 


weight of the metal, to which may be added the 
cost of the coinage, which is worth something) 
and a second value, which may be called legal 
and extrinsic, fixed by the prince, ... the real 
use of money — what has always been done 
in well -managed states — is secured when these 
two values are exactly adjusted (ch. iv.).“ 
The following chapters give historical details on 
the Spanish mint. 

Three chapters of the De Rege are also devoted 
to economic subjects : taxation, the means of 
subsistence, and the poor ; here also Mariana 
evinces his strong spirit of justice, as when he 
opposes taxation of necessaries, but his views on 
foreign imports, the cultivation of corn, etc., are 
mainly those of his contemporaries. 

The tract on money was printed at Cologne 
in 1609, and the De Rage at Toledo in 1599 
and Frankfort in 1611. Both are published (in 
Spanish) in the Obras de Mariana in the Coleccwn 
de Autores Espaftoles of Rivadeneyra (2 vole., 
Madrid, 1854). 

[Dr. Contzen, in his Geschichte der volkwirt- 
schaftlichen Literaturim Mittelalter (1872), deals 
almost exclusively with the treatise De liege, of 
which he gives a summary analysis (pp. 207-222). 
— See also the article “ Mariana” in Bayle's Dic- 
tionnaire Hietorique . — Hal lam, Literary History 
qf Europe, ii. pp. 142-144 (edit. 1872).— Colmeiro, 
Historia de la Economia Poixtica en Espaiia , ii 
pp. 476-484,] K. ca. 

MARINE INSURANCE. See Insurance, 
Marine. 

M ARITAGIUM. Usually maritagiim means 
the feudal right of a guardian to give in marriage 
his ward, whether male or female, though the 
word often means the dowry or estate which 
passes to the husband with the lady. At other 
times it is used in the sense of valor maritagii, 
the sum the guardian could get for the match 
by sale. It is asserted that in the reign of 
I Henry III. a sum of 10,000 marks was paid on 
| one occasion. On the other hand in the Pij>c Roll 
of 5 Hen. II., p. 65, there is a payment of 6 
marks. An interesting case which illustrate* 
the subject, and supplies original documents, 
may be found in the Chronicon Petroburgense, 
Camden Society, 1849, pp. 61, 62, and 72-77. 

[Ducange, Glosearium mediae et infimm Latini - 
tatie (Heuschel and Favre). — Hal Ism, Middle 
Ages, c. 2, pt, l.J r. r. 

MARITIMA ANGLIAS is defined by Cowell 
as the revenue accruing to the king from hii 
rights over the sea. It included snoh items at 
wreck and fish royal, the latter being all whales 
and sturgeon cast upon the seashore. This 
revenue was originally accounted for by the 
sheriff of each county, but in later times was 
entrusted to the admiral (see Droits of 
Admiralty). 

[Cowell, Interpreter. — Blackstone, Com mm* 
taries.] a. K ft. 

MARK (English money). Tha Anglo-Saxon 
mark, as well as the half-mark, was money of 
account only, in value 13s. 4<L, reckoned in 
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either gold or silver u equivalent to 8000 grs. 
troy of silver* Us value early in the 10th 
oentury was estimator] at 100 pennies, but in 
the 12th and afterwards the mark was worth 
160 pennies. It was a denomination probably 
of Danish origin, and is first found in 878. 

[Eccleston, Introd, to English Antiquities.— 
Kllta, Introd . to Domesday, i* 164.] E. o. p. 

MARK (German). In 1873 the gold mark, 
of 100 pfennigo, was adopted as the standard 
of value, and os the money of account, of the 
new German Em jure. 

The mark consists of *8982 grammes (6 146 
grains) of gold 900 fine, and is equal to English 
standard gold of the value of 11 *747 pence. 

There is no standard coin of less value than 
five marks, the metallio currency consisting of 
the following pieoes : 

Coins of the German Empire. 


Standard Coins , Gold, 



Weight 

i 

a 

& 

a 

£ 

Value i 
in gold 1 
916*6 j 
fine at 1 
4*1:17:101 ; 
per oz, 

Denomination. 

Grins. 

Grains. 

Twenty marks . 

7*965 

122 917 

900 

s. <X. 

19 6| 

Ten murks . 

s-ssa 

61*458 

900 

9 yj 

Five marks . 

1*091 

80 729 j 

900 

4 10] 


Subsidiary Coins , Silver. 


Denomination. 

Weight 

$ : Value 
c j in silver 
I | at 5s. 6d. 
£ an oz. 

Grins. 

Grains. 

Five marks . 

Two marks . 

Mark . . . 

Flay pfennigs . 
Twenty pfenuige 

27-777 

llill 

6*655 

2*777 

1*111 

42J4-670 

171*470 

85-785 

42*807 

17148 

1 t. d. 

900 4 10| 

900 ; i m 

WO * 11| 

900 ’ 6§ 

900 j 


In addition to the above gold and silver 
coins there are nickel pieoes of the nominal 
value of 20, 10, and fi pfenuige, and copper 
pieces of 2 pfennigo and I pfenuige. 

The valuation at which the subsidiary silver 
coins are current bears practically the same 
ratio to that of the gold pieoes as in the case 
of British coin ; the value of the standard gold 
mark exceeding that of the silver mark piece, 
when reckoned at 5s. fid. an oz. troy, to the 
extent only of *27d. 

The total amount of German imperial coin 
issued since its Introduction in 1873 to the 
91st Deoember 1910 is given below. The 
coins have been manufactured at the mints of 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden (now Muldene Hiittc), 
Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Hamburg, Hanover, Frank* 
fort, and Darmstadt 


Imperial German Coinage, 1873 1910. 



Marks. 

£ 

Gold . 

4,872,401,585 

243,020,070 

Sliver .... 

1,133,768,160 

66,687,908 

Nickel .... 

101,477,933 

6,073,897 

JBrottze. 

21,133,231 

1,066,661 

Total . 

0,128,770,849 

306,438,542 


F. K. A. 


MARK SYSTEM, The, is the term custom- 
arily used to designate the social and agrarian 
organisation of society which, it has been 
believed, preceded the manorial and feudal 
systems, and formed the basis upon which those 
systems rested (see Feudalism ; Manor). The 
unit of this system is the mark, a region greater 
or less in extent, independent, isolated, and 
occupied by a group of self-governing cultiva- 
tors, politically free, who held and cultivated 
laud in common with periodical distribution of 
the arable. The essential characteristics of the 
mark system are, therefore, personal freedom, self- 
government, and communal ownership of land 
The mark theory has occupied so important 
a place in modern historical and economic 
discussion that a brief resume of the circum- 
atatiees of its origin and development is 
necessary. The theory did not spring full 
grown upon the woild ; that portion of the 
theory which relates to the freedom and the 
social status of the primitive marksman has a 
long history behind it A priori reasoning 
has tended at all times to give to man at the 
beginning of his economic and political develop- 
ment certain natural rights. Independent of 
and preceding any theory of the mark, these 
accepted teachings regarding primitive man 
were leased upon the ancient philosophy, the 
Bible, and the jus naturale that entered into 
the mediaeval thought at the time of the re- 
in vigoration of the Roman law. This idea of 
original freedom was present in the dogmas of 
the church, and was vaguely and speculatively 
held by the philosophers of the 18th ceutury. 
Through the teaching of Rousseau it became a 
jwlitical power, while it entered the economic 
system through the speculations of the Physio- 
crats. From the same source there sprang the 
cardinal doctrine of the romantic school, namely, 
the freedom of the natural man ; and the whole 
theory became more definite when it was used 
as a political weapon against reactionism in 
France and Germany, and for reform in England 
by the liberal school. This sohool in its 
analysis of the fundamental rights of man 
brought into being the imposing figure of the 
primitive Teuton, thus localising the theory. 
Grimm and others, as the result of their studies 
in Germanic origins and philology, believed that 
the primitive Germans lived in groups, the 
members of which were united by ties of blood 
and religion. When this point was reached ths 
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agrarian element only was needed to complete 
the theory. 

In the period from 1840 to 1 850 certain 
historical students, Olufaen, Haxthausen, and 
H&nssen, began to investigate the subject of the 
village communities of Denmark and lower 
Germany ; and in 1854, after years of penetrat- 
ing and exhaustive study, von Maurer published 
the results of his researches in the same field. 
In consequence of these investigations and of 
the conclusions drawn from them, the group, 
sibbe or sept, of Grimm and his fellow scholars 
became a part of the primitive social unit, the 
village community, with its open fields, com- 
munal land-holding, and co-operative agriculture. 
In the meantime in England, Kemble, represent- 
ing the new historical interest in Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, the desire for precedent in the 
reform agitation of the period from 1882 to 
1846, and, under the stimulus of German 
romanticism, the spirit of German historical 
investigation, had presented, five years before 
von Maurer’s work appeared, a similar theory for 
England. His theory, however, was charac- 
terised by vagueness and by absence of detail. 
To him the original settlement was based on 
possession of land only, and the smallest and 
simplest of the divisions was the mark. The 
word mark, as used by Kemble, connoted : — 
first, the foiests and wastes beyond the arable, 
that is, the boundary land that separated the 
possessions of one community from those of 
another ; secondly, the whole district occupied 
by the community ; and finally the community 
itself, a group of families or households, settled 
on the plot enclosed by the boundary. The 
original basis of Teutonic society was, he 
thought, this community, a voluntary associa- 
tion of freemen, originally united by ties of 
blood — a relation, however, that in the process 
of time tended to give way to territorial and 
political interests. This group, zealously exclud- 
ing others, developed and carried on a Bystem 
of cultivation for the good of all its members. 
Various marks covering Englaud, existing in 
independence and isolation, seised of full power 
and authority to regulate their own affairs, 
differed greatly in size, powers, and customs. 
Each possessed a court, and exercised supreme 
jurisdiction. Kemble was indebted for the first 
idea of the mark to the writings of Zeuss and 
Grimm, and he found evidential support for it 
in the occurrence in Beowulf and the charters 
of the words mearcmdt , mearcbeorh , mearclond, 
and furthermore in patronymics, and on these 
he laid great stress. He represented the marks 
as * 1 great family unions comprising households 
of various degrees of wealth, rank, and author- 
ity ; some in direct descent from the common 
ancestors, or from the hero of the particular 
tribe, others more distantly connected, through 
the natural result of increasing population ; 
some admitted into communion by marriage, 


others by adoption, others even by emancipa- 
tion, but all recognising a brotherhood, a 
kinmanship, or sibseeaft ; all standing togethei 
as one unit in respect of other similar com- 
munities ; all governed by the same judges, and 
led by the same captains ; all sharing in the 
same religious rites, and all known to themselves 
and their neighbours by one general name*' 
{Saxons in Buy land, vol. i. pp. 66-57). 

Beyond the evidence above mentioned, Kemble 
brought forward nothing to support his view. 
But von Maurer in Germany did what Kemble 
had not done, he gave the minutest detail of the 
social and agrarian life, and supported it with 
what seemed to be indisputable evidence, 
namely, the customs of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, which he considered tire survivals 
of an earlier age, and the occasional statements 
in earlier documents, which he interpreted in 
the light of the mark theory. In 1869 
Nasse strengthened the theory by further 
English evidence, drawn from the law’s and 
charters. But he, taking the existence of the 
mark for granted, concerned himself chiefly 
with the agrarian aspects ; and, although he 
recognised the presence of free peasant pro- 
prietors and found traces of communal ism, he 
hardly touched the questions of freedom and 
oommunal ownership. 

It was left for Sir Henry Maine and Emile 
de Laveleye to extend and to give greater 
currency to the conclusions already reached. 
In 1871 Maine, in his Village Communities 
in the East and West, both summarised the 
views thus far presented by M&urer, Nasse, 
Landau, Gessner, Haxthausen, and others, and 
widened the field of investigation by evidence 
collected in India. Here he saw, not survivals 
of primitive life, but actual communities, 
living types of the western mark. The Indian 
village community became of great importance, 
and Maine threw out suggestions for further 
investigation in calling attention to the village 
communities of America and to the house 
communities of the South Slavonians. This 
phase of the subject found expression and 
elaborate extension in Laveleyes De la }>ro- 
prtiU et de set formes primitives , 1877, in 
which was gathered evidence from almost every 
part of the globe to show the universality of 
the mark system and of its analogues. When 
this point had been reached historical scholars 
very generally accepted the theory. Maine 
readily transformed the mark into the manor 
through the extension of Kemble’s idea 
regarding the first marksman ; and Freeman 
and others, following further suggestions of 
Kemble, and conceiving of history as a con- 
tinuous development, brought forward the 
theory that the mark was the germ whence 
had evolved the life of the state, the proto* 
plasmic cell, containing within itself, as it 
were, the laws of ita own growth. 
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But in a theory based so largely upon 
subjective foundations a reaction was inevitable. 
As historical criticism became keener the 
evidence appeared more and more insufficient 
and inoohesive ; with the change of political 
ideals, the question came to be recognised os 
strictly historical ; exaggerations due to over- 
enthusiasm underwent correction, and gradually 
the problem was reduced to its proper proportions. 
The mark as drawn by Kemble and von Maurer 
is not at present supported by any historical 
scholars. The attack, as thus far completed, 
has destroyed the idealism of the primitive 
mark ; it has disproved the exaggerated freedom 
of the Teuton, and the existence of the first 
marksman and the court of the mark ; it has 
denied the Kemble- Maurer interpretation of 
the word mearc itself, and has thrown doubt 
upon the supjiosed symmetry of the primitive 
land system ; it has made prominent the tribal 
character of early Teutonic life, and has 
questioned the independence and self-conscious- 
ness of the primitive folk ; it has removed from 
the supi>ort of the theory the evidence from 
America, Russia, and Switzerland, and, through 
the work of iWlen -Powell on The Land Systems 
of British India , it has struck a heavy blow at 
the accuracy of the evidence derived from the 
east ; and, finally, it has demonstrated that 
except for a judicious use of the comparative 
method, the evidence for each country must be 
interpreted by itself. 

The movement against the mark theory was 
practically begun by See boh m in 1883 and by 
PrsTKt. in: Coulanoks in various writings from 
18S6 to 1890. By them the two most essential 
characteristics, freedom and communal owner- 
ship, were categorically denied, and a theory of 
primitive serfdom and private property was 
substituted. This has given rise to a new 
school, which, denying the existence of the free 
village community, has connected manorial 
institutions directly with the tribal, has 
recognised a predominant influence of Roman 
custom, has set up the manor as the prevailing 
tyjw of local life and has declared the mass of the 
population to Rave been originally in serfdom. 

A large body of the more conservative 
historians still advocate, however, a modifi- 
cation of the old doctrine, and believe that 
Seebohm, Fustcl de Couiatigcs, and their 
followers are too extreme in their views. The 
best representatives of this school, Vinogradolf, 
Round, Olasson, and Flach, are willing to admit 
the presence of private property, inequality, and 
in a measure serfdom, but assert the existence 
of a free village community stage differing from 
the tribal system on tho one hand and the 
manorial on the other. Although recognising, 
at a later time, the coexistence of the Villaos 
Community and the manor, they would still 
preserve the essential characteristics of the 
mark system without its exaggerations. 


[Breutauo, Volkswirthschaf tsleh re, 1893. — V. 
Maurer, Einleitung zur Oeschichte der Mark, 
Ilof Dor / ; und Stadtverfassung , 1854. — Kemble, 
Saxons in England, 1849, new ed. 1876. — Nasse, 
(Jeber die mittelalUrliche Feldgcm cinscha ft und 
die Einhegungen dcs sechszehnten Jahrhunderts 
in England , 1809, transl. 1871. — Maine, Village 
Communities in the East and West , 1871. — 
Laveleye, De la proprUU et de ses formes primitives , 
1877, new ed. 1891.— Seebolim, The English 
Village Community , 1883 ; Tribal System in 
Wales, 1895. — Fustel de Coulauges, Recherches 
sur quelques problimes d'histoire , 1886 ; Le 
prohibits des origtnes de la proprUU foncilre , 
1889 ; V A lieu et le domains feodal , 1890. — 
Glasson, Histoire du droit et des institution's dk 
la France ; Ias communaux . — -Vinogradolf, Villain - 
age in England , 1892. — Andrews, Old English 
Manor, 1892. — Flach, Origines de Vancienne 
France, 1893. — “Village Communities in Spain,” 
Quarterly Review , October 1895.] C. M. a. 

MARKED CHEQUE. In London, after the 
clearing house closes, the bankers send round 
and present at the various offices any cheques 
that have been shut out of the clearing, a 
cashier being in waiting at each bank to “mark” 
or “ answer ” the cheques. Marked cheques are 
payable in the first clearing of the next day, 
and cannot lie refused for any reason. In some 
places it is the practice of bankers to mark 
cheques drawn upon them by writing across the 
face “Good for £ the marking being 

officially signed. A cheque so marked is avail- 
able for completing important transactions, thus 
avoiding the risk and trouble of carrying cash. 

In the United States, and particularly in New 
York, the practice of marking, or “certifying,” 
cheques has been carried to very great lengths. 
Certified cheques are largely used in daily busi- 
ness, especially by brokers, and the certification 
is given, in many cases, against securities, or 
even only on the credit of the drawer. By the 
National Bank Acts, banks organised under that 
system are prohibited from certifying cheques 
for amounts beyond that which the drawer has 
at his credit at the time, but banks organised 
tinder the laws of the state of New York are 
subject to no restrictions in the matter. By 
judicial decisions the certification of a cheque 
is an acceptance, and renders the bank liable 
indefinitely as to time of presentment 

{For extent of the practice in New York, see 
Report, Comptroller qf Currency , Washington, 
1882 ; also Journal of Inst of Bankers , vol. iii. 
p. 400 ; and vol. v. p. 278.] aw, b. 

MARKET AS PLACE OF SALE. Deter- 
minate areas and times for intercourse between 
buyers and sellers were a necessity of trade 
before communication and transportation were 
facilitated by the inventions of the present 
century ; and, even now, for the sale of some 
commodities, such as live stock and dairy pro- 
duoe, they ore but slowly losing their practical 
importance, in spite of the modern middleman 
and shopkeeper. 
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In the middle ages the right to carry on 
trade, or to permit it to be carried on, at a 
particular time and place, was called, like the 
place itself, a market (Fr. marchd; Gor. Markt) ; 
and this term included in its widest sense both 
the weekly or semi-weekly market, lasting but 
a few hours, and the more considerable annual 
mart, lasting several days, known as a fair 
(Fr. foire ; G. Messc, Jahrmarkt ). Coke lays 
it down that “ every fair is a market, but 
every market is not a fair." The term market 
was, however, more commonly reserved for the 
smaller and more frequent assembly (Ger. 
Wochenmarkt) ; and these alone will be con- 
sidered here (see Fair* and Markets ; Medi- 
eval Fairs). 

In England, during the later middle ages, 
not only did every borough possess a market, 
but also the lords of most considerable and of 
many inconsiderable villages ; and the right to 
demand toll thereat was a valuable franchise. 
From an early date the right to establish a 
market was held to belong exclusively to the 
crown ; and no market could be defended in 
the courts save upon the ground of such a 
grant or of immemorial prescription. In the 
10th century an attempt seems to have been 
made by repeated decrees of the wifcan to 
limit all sales to “ports" or market-towns, a 
measure closely connected with the insistence 
upon the witness of “credible" men to every 
transaction. But this policy was either 
defeated or abandoned, for the number of 
markets in the rural manors evidently began 
to increase about this time. The Domesday 
Survey records some fifty markets or fraction 
. of markets (t.«. rights to receive fractions of the 
profits), and it registers many complaints as to j 
the setting up of markets without authority and 
the exaction of undue tolls. The pecuniary 
advantages derived from the possession of a 
market were, however, so large that every con- 
siderable magnate sought* to obtain a grant from 
the crown, and many did not scruple to set up 
markets without waiting for permission. The 
chief obstacle to their success lay in the vested 
interests of markets already established. Be- 
fore making a grant it was usual to inquire, 
on a writ ad quod damnum , whether it would 
be prejudicial to existing rights. When a 
market was established without a grant some 
neighbouring lord or borough was pretty sure 
to bring a suit against the new rival on account 
of the M nuisance " or “ damage " he occasioned. 
The rale laid down by Bracton is that a 
market becomes a nuisance if set up within 
six miles and two-thirds of one already existing, 
on the ground that sellers could travel on foot 
that distance, sell their wares, and return 
within the compass of a day. The illegal 
assumption of market rights was probably put 
an end to by the Quo JVwrranto inquiries of 
Edward I. Grants of market privileges were 


made in the 13th century in more than 3000 
instances, in the 14th in more than 1500. By 
that time the country was pretty well supplied 
with such facilities for trade ; so that in the 
first 82 years of the 15th century only some 
100 grants afe to be found. By the first 
statute of Westminster (3 Ed. I. o. 81), the 
king was empowered to take into-his own hand 
the franchises of markets where outrageous tolls 
were demanded. Markets were commonly held 
during the earlier centuries in churchyards and 
on Sundays. The former custom was prohibited 
by the statute of Winchester (13 Ed. I.) ; the 
latter was abandoned in many places early in 
the 13th century, as a result of the moving 
sermons of Eustace de Flay, and was finally 
prohibited by 27 Henry VI. c. 5. It was in 
the markets and by the market officers that the 
men of the middle ages sought to introduce and 
maintain their simple-minded ideals of trade. 
All the rules with regard to Forestalling (see 
Forest A I.LKRS and Reorators) aimed at bring- 
ing consumer and producer as nearly as j>ossihle 
face to face in the open market Yet while 
restrictive in some respects, in others market 
intercourse led to a relaxation of previous re- 
straints. Tims during the period of the domi- 
nance of the merchant gild it was common to 
suspend on market days, in whole or in part, the 
regulations limiting freedom of trade on the 
part of non-members. And the same tendency 
is illustrated by the growth in England and 
abroad of the rule of Market overt, by which 
a bona fide sale, made on the market day and at 
the place assigned for the market, transfers the 
legal property of the thing sold to the vendee, 
so that his title is good against all save the king, 
however defective that of the vendor may be 
(see also Manor). 

[The English material for the history of fairs 
and markets is convenieutly brought together in 
the Report by Messrs. Elton and Costelloe for the 
Royal Commission on Market Rights , vol. ». 
(1889). It has a Urge appendix of documents, a 
calendar of grants from I John to 22 Ed, IV., 
lists of fairs in 1792 and 1888, and a list of 
general and local acts of parliament See also 
the chapter on “The Town Market" in Mrs. Green’s 
Town Lift, voL ii. (1894). In many English and 
continental towns a stone cross was erected in the 
centre of the market place in the later middle 
ages. For a description of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters sitting with their butter and eggs on the 
steps of the cross “until a certain hour in the 
afternoon, after which, if all their goods were not 
disposed of, they took them unwillingly to the 
shops and sold them at a lower price," see Mrs, 
GaskeU's novel of Sylvia's Lovers, cb. ii. These 
market -crosses were often “ polygonal buildings 
with an open archway on each of the sides, and 
vaulted within, large enough to afford shelter to a 
considerable number of persons ; of these good 
examples remain at Malmesbury, Salisbury, 
Chichester, Glastonbury, etc.” (Parker, Concise 
Glossary of Architecture , «.*. 11 Cross "}. In more 
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recent timet market ball* bare been generally 
erected by municipalities, though the market 
women can by no means always be induced to pay 
for the privilege of shelter. 

There has of late been an animated discussion 
among German scholars as to the part played by 
the market in the growth of the municipal con- 
stitution. A summary of' the evidence and 
arguments on one side will be found in L. Gold- 
schmidt, V niversalgcschichte dcs IfandeUrechts 
(vol. i of his JJandbuch des U., 1891), pp. 126 
teg., who goes so far as to say “The town tribuual 
is originally and essentially the market tribunal, 
the town itself a market, the town peace a market 
peace. ” For the keenest criticism of this view, see 
G. von Below, Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadl - 
oerfasmng (1892).] w. j. a. 

MARKET (on the stock exchange). The 
stock exchange is a remarkable case of develop- 
ment of the original meaning of a “market.” 
Within the stock exchange the oonaol market, 
the home railway market, the foreign stock 
market, the American market, the miscellaneous 
market, the mining market, with its off-shoot 
the “Kaffir” market for South African shares, 
— each is spoken of as an assemblage of dealers 
standing ready to buy or sell the various stocks 
and shares indicated by the titles of their re- 
spective markets. Outside the stock exchange 
a market is not so regarded. A person wishing 
to buy or sell sends in his broker to inquire as 
to “the state of the market” in consols, or 
American shares, or mining shares, as the case 
may be. The broker goes to the dealers, 
knowing exactly where to find his men, and 
gets their quotations of price and tendency, 
end, what is important, he has the oppor- 
tunity to examine the prices “marked” — 
on a board provided for the purpose — at 
which previous business had been done. Thus 
it is possible to get at once the record of 
price and the personal opinions of competitive 
dealers, both being elements of a market 
Further, the quotations of price which the 
dealer gives are not simply an expression of 
opinion ; if he quotes a price for a given amount 
of stock or quantity of shares, he must deal. 
For example, if the dealer quotes 90 to 90 £ 
for a specified quantity of Italian bonds of £100 
each, he must take them at £90, or sell them 
at £90 : 5a Nothing could be a more definite 
quotation, a more exact reflection of the actual 
state of the market. There is little possibility 
of picking up stock cheaply, as a connoisseur 
oould pick up a fine old Italian violin from 
some ignorant villager ; on the other hand, 
there is little risk of fraud upon an ignorant 
seller. The member of the stock exchange who 
attempted to cheat an outside seller, or his 
broker, would be subject to the severest censure 
from the committee for general purposes (see 
Exchange, Stock), and would be sent to 
Coventry by the more scrupulous of his col- 
leagues. Nothing, then, oould be a more 


complete instance of a market than is given by 
the stock exchange. We get records or mark- 
ings, the opinion of a concourse of dealers, 
competition, and a check upon dishonest dealing. 

[For defin. of market, Jevons’s Theory of Pol, 
Econ., ch. iv. ; Theory of Exchange. Also Cournot, 
Recherche *, etc,, 1 838, p. 65 n.— Giffen, Stock Ex. 
Sjyeculation, See Art Hi ogling of thk Market.] 

A. K. 

MARKET OVERT. The law of market 
overt constitutes a fitful and illogical applica- 
tion to English law of the French maxim “en 
fait de meubles, possession vaut titre.” The 
general rule in England is that no one by 
transferring goods to another can give a better 
title than he himself possesses. But when a 
person in good faith buys goods in “open 
market” and according to the usages of the 
market, he acquires a good title to them, in 
spite of any want of title in the seller. The 
rule only applies to ancient, and not to modern 
statutory markets. All sales by shopkeepers 
in the city of London, when the goods them- 
selves are in the shop, are by custom sales in 
market overt, but the custom does not extend 
beyond the city limits. Hence if a stolen watch 
be sold in Fleet Street, the buyer may get a 
good title to it, while he gets no title to it if 
he buys it in the Strand. Wholesale mercan- 
tile transactions, it may be noted, are to a great 
extent protected by the Factors Act, 1889. 

[Benjamin on Sale*, ed. 4, p. 9, and the Report * 
of the Market* and Fair s Royal Commission , 
1888.] M.D.C. 

MARKET VALUE. See Value. 

MARKETS AND FAIRS. See Fairs and 
Markets. 

MARKKA (Finland). The metallic currency 
of Finland consists of the following coins (im- 
perial decree of 8th November 1866) : 


! 

1 

ftg 

I| 

h 
$8 
S S 
»£ 

Intrinsic Value. 

English Stan- 
dard. 

Gold: £8:17:101 
per os., 916*4 
tine. 

Silver: 6s. 6d. 
per os., 926 
fine. 

French Stan- 
dard. 

Gold francs, 900 
tine. 

Silver francs, 
900 fine. 

Gold- 



s. d. 

francs. 

20 markka 

6 452 

000 

16:104 

20 

10 „ 

8*228 

900 

7:11*125 

10 

fillver- 





2 markka 

10*866 

868 

1:8* 

1*99 

markka 

5*182 

668 

1°4 

*99 

60 penni i 

2640 

750 

4 

*42 

W H 

1*274 

750! 

2 

-21 


There are also bronse coins of the nominal value 
of 10, 6, and 1 penni 

The standard gold markka (not a coin) is the 


1 The piece of money which, reckoned in French 
standard silver francs. Is only worth franc, is in 
reality a token coin passing as the half of a geM 
standard markka. 
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equivalent of the gold franc, that is to say, about 
9$d., or 25 *22 = £1, the penni being of the 
same nominal value therefore as the French 
centime. r. e. a. 

MARLO, Karl. This was the pseudonym 
under which Karl Georg Winkelblech (1810- 
1865) published his economic writings, Winkel- 
blech was born at Ensheim, near Mainz, studied 
physics and chemistry at Giessen— the latter 
under Liebig — became pripat-doceni at Marburg 
in 1837, and in 1843 was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the higher trade -school at 
Cassel. In early life he showed strong literary 
tastes, carrying about with him habitually a 
volume of Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing. The 
impulse which made him an economist came 
from a German workman whom he met during 
a journey in Sweden undertaken for technical 
objects. This casual companion drew so vivid 
a picture of the sufferings of the class to which 
he belonged that Winkelblech resolved to 
devote for the future his most earnest studies 
to the condition of the workers, rather than, as 
previously, to the instruments and processes of 
industry. 

His principal work, which remained unfinished 
at his death, is Untcrsuchungcn ilber die Organisa- 
tion der Arbeit, oder System der Weltbkon&mie, 8 
vols., 1350-59. It produced little effect in Ger- 
many, perhaps — as Lippert suggests — in con- 
sequence of the social discouragement and apathy 
then prevailing. It was highly praised by Schaffle 
in his Kapitalismus und Social ismus (1870), and 
the attention thus drawn to it led to the publica- 
tion, in 1884-86, of a posthumous second edition, 
enlarged and containing a biographical sketch of 
the author. 

The book opens with a history and criticism of 
the progressive life of the most important civilised 
nations — France, England, the United States of 
America, and Germany, and a study of their 
comparative ripeness for what he regards as a 
necessary transformation of the basis on which 
their economic systems rest. The tendency of 
modern changes in the industrial sphere hail been 
to abolish the smaller capitalists, and to create a 
great mass of proUtaires , who can never hope to 
attain social independence, and whose wages will 
never suffice for much more than to sustain their 
lives. Employment, too, has become uncertain, 
and the increased division of labour has made work 
monotonous and uninteresting. The working 
classes do not enjoy any true domestic life ; wives 
and mothers spend their days in factories, and 
cannot superintend their families ; and morality 
suffers from the employment of the younger women 
in manufactures. The physical condition of these 
classes is deplorable, their dwellings are over- 
crowded, their food is insufficient, and drunkenness, 
improvidence, and a spirit of revolt are the necessary 
results of their entire position. The modern pro- 
Ulaire is the successor of the ancient slave and the 
medieval serf ; and it may be doubted whether he 
is more advantageously situated than those who had 
at least an assured existence. This is, it will be 
seen, the picture habitually drawn by the socialists, 


in which the dark aide of our industrial life alone 
appears. But it is real enough in many of its 
features to make us ask anxiously for the remedies 
which the author suggests. 

According to his view of economic history, 
there have successively prevailed two different 
ideas of right, which lie calls the Fagan and tbs 
Christian respectively. Under the reign of the 
former it was regarded as natural and legitimate 
that the masses should be sacrificed to ensure 
enjoyment and splendour to the few ; whilst the 
Christian idea asserts the equality of all, and 
requires that each member of the community 
should have a share of the produce of the social 
labour proportional to his useful participation iu the 
work. The former principle, to which he gives the 
name of Monopo/ismus , is represented by ancient 
j slavery, — and its later mollifications, serfdom and 
forced labour, — and continued to reign down to 
the French Revolution. The Christian principle, 
though accepted by the general conscience, has 
as yet only partially influenced practice ; privi- 
leges, monopolies, and gambling speculation still 
exist, sometimes in aggravated forma Two efforts 
have been made to realise the new principle — 
Liberalism, aiming at universal liberty, and Com- 
muuism, aspiring after a regime of equality. But 
both these systems are one-sided and erroneous. 
Liberalism, based on the merely negative idea of 
unlimited competition, after demolishing the old 
privileges, has become the parent of plutocracy, 
whtl>t communism, distributing products according 
to wants, not services, and so weakening the 
motives to exertion, would infallibly beget in- 
dolence. These opposing systems he sought to 
reconcile, and to unite true lil>erty with true 
equality by the establishment of a pan}folismuM , 
the aim of which would be to raise to the highest 
attainable level the self-development and legitimate 
life-enjoyment of all the members of the community. 
Under this rigime the obligation to labour will be 
universal, every one will have a right of access 
to the means of production, and will be supplied 
with work, and each will obtain for his personal use 
the entire amount of his contribution to the 
common stock. The state will take into its hands 
not only railways and roads, postal communication, 
water-supply, hanks, and educational institution!, 
but also forestry, mining, fisheries, and trade — so 
far as it has to do with such raw product! or 
manufactures as are fitted for exhibition and sale 
in warehouses. Under private management will be 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade and transport 
in the narrower sense ; but these occupations will 
be carried on not by independent speculators, but 
by guilds or industrial societies organised 

by the state. Existing capitals in the possession 
of individuals at the instalment of the new system 
will not be interfered with ; but its operation will 
prevent their subsequent increase. The instru- 
ments of production will be common property, but 
the instruments of enjoyment — the fruits of in- 
dustry— will be the property of individual!. 
Foreign competition will be limited by protective 
duties. Winkelblech admits that his own, like 
every other social plan, must fail, if provision is not 
made against an undue multiplication of the worker*, 
“ Whoever," he says, “ promises to the people te 
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me m them from wretchedness without setting 
himself against over-population, excites expectation 
which can never be realised, and should be looked 
upon as a dangerous demagogue. ” Adopting the 
theory of Mai/thus, Wiukel blech regards the 
practical safeguards proposed by its author as 
altogether insufficient. Agreeing with him in 
advocating the suppression of a state provision for 
the destitute, he would go farther, and would 
enforce by law the abstinence from marriage in 
certain cases, which bis predecessor only contem- 
plated recommending as a moral duty. He would 
make it obligatory upon every member of his 
societary system to contribute to an assurance fund 
against the consequences of age, sickness, or mis- 
fortune, and for the maintenance of the widow and 
orphans he might leave at his death. No one should 
be permitted to marry until be could show that he 
had sufficient means to guarantee his payments to 
such a fund, and additions should be made to this 
“marriage capital ” according to the number of 
his children. Such individual cases of distress 
as might continue to exist under the new order of 
things would be left to be dealt with by private 
beneficence. 

Kosobbu speaks of Winkelblech as one of the 
most solid {‘/rumilich l, moderate, and conscientious 
of the socialists, and he appears to deserve that 
description. He took no part in political agitation, 
but maintained throughout the attitude of a thinker. 
His denunciations of the existing economic system 
were dictated, not by class-hatred but by genuine 
sympathy with the working people. But he 
exacted too much from his new social order, even 
if it were possible to establish it As Coast 
remarks, whilst he saw clearly the difficulties 
which every form of socialism has to encounter in 
its almost certain results of insufficient production, 
excessive consumption, and the stimulus to an 
indefinite increase of population, he had at the 
same time a very undue degree of confidence in 
the precautions he suggests against those dangers. 

[Lip pert in Handle. dtr Slxmlsvy issenschaf ten . — 
Roscher, Gesch. dtr A. ()., p. 1021 — Cossa, Introd. 
to the Study vf P. /£., p. 539,— Rae, Cm temporary 
Socialism , ch. ii. — W. H. Dawson, German Social- 
ism, p. 48.] J. K. I. 

MARMONTEL, Jean Francois (1723- 
1799), a distinguished 18th-century prose and 
verse writer. 

Voltaire encouraged him to produce plays for 
the stage, and by the favour of Madame de 
Pompadour, he was appointed clerk of public 
buildings. In 1763 he entered the Academy, 
to which lie became Perpetual Secretary. He 
was a member both of the electoral assembly of 
1789 and of 1797, but was degraded for his 
moderation. His connection with political 
economy lies mainly but not entirely in the fact 
of the emotional interest the perusal of his 
Afbnoires excited in the mind of J. S. Mill, at 
a very critical stage of that writer’s career. 
His M&noire* have allusions to Quesnay and 
other matter of economic interest 

[MilPs Autobiography < p. 140, ascribing to 
the experiences of this period 44 marked effects 
on ay opinions and character ” ; also sec Cossa, 


m 


lntrod. to the Study of Pol. Peon ., translated by 
L. Dyer, London, 1893, p. 331. — MarmontePs 
Works in 82 volumes, were published in 1787, 
8vo.] A. L. 

MAROGNA, Conte Gian Giuseppe (18th 
century), born in Verona ; wrote on trade 
corporations for the prize competition offered 
for this subject by the academy of Verona, 
1789 (see Maracuio). 

Marogna holds an intermediate place between 
the advocates of free labour and the supporters 
of old restrictions ; he shows the disadvantages 
of some of the trade corporations, and suggests 
their partial abolition. Desiring to promote 
the improvement of manufactures, he suggested 
the uniting in trade corporations only those 
crafts which required skill and intelligence, 
leaving the rest free, and suppressing the 
corporations of merchants and dealers. For 
these latter, rather than for those of artizans, 
he fears the injurious effect of monopoly. 
Though Marogna advocates abolishing the 
corporations of merchants, he does not support 
free trade, but, on the contrary, recommends 
state interference in determining prices. 

Sul gavemo ddU arti-ragumamonlo, Verona, 
Moroni, 1792. [G. Alberti, Le corfxjrazioni 

d'arti e mestieri, e la libcrtd del commcrcio negli 
antichi economisti italiani^ Milan, 1889.] u. R. 

MARPERGER, Paul Jacob (1656-1730), 
was originally a merchant, before he entered 
the Danish and the Prussian civil services. 
At the time of his death he was an aulic and 
commercial councillor in Dresden. 

Until the middle of the 18th century Marperger 
enjoyed a great reputation in Germany as being 
“perhaps the most distinguished supporter of 
cameralistic science/* and 4 ‘almost the only 
German author on trade/* He was an inexhaust- 
ible writer on commercial subjects ; his book 
on Banks (1716) is best known. Roscher is 
very severe on Marperger, and considers him as 
having simply diluted anterior publications and 
added to them some very trite moral sentiments 
(Gesch. der. Nat. Oek ., pp. 301-302). E.ca. 

MARQUE, Letters of. This term is de- 
rived from the mediaeval Latin word marcha, 
a frontier, a letter of marque being a licence 
granted by a sovereign to a subject who has 
sustained wrong and been denied justice in a 
foreign state, to cross the frontiers and execute 
reprisals, that is, recover his property or seize 
an equivalent by way of compensation. Hence 
the full phrase is “letters of marque and 
Tepri8&L M The fundamental idea, which was 
borrowed from the Roman law, was that nations 
formed a societas or partnership, with the cus- 
tomary incident of unlimited mutual liability. 
So far as the individuals were concerned np>on 
whom such reprisals were taken, it was argued 
by the mediaeval civilians that they could obtain 
indemnity from their countrymen, xnemberBof the 
same 41 aocietas ” ; whilst between them and the 
foreigner no such tie existed. Letters of marque 
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were granted by John and Edward III. The 
earliest case mentioned by Ducange is in a 
charter granted by Janies, king of Aragon, in 
1826. In the black book of the Admiralty, I. 
885, is a complaint laid by a merchant of 
Danzig in 1409 against Henry IV.’s step-son, 
John, Duke of Brittany, and his subjects for the 
plunder of his ship. He was granted letters 
patent to seize Breton ships and goods in Irish 
waters to the amount of his loss, “nomine 
distruccionis vocate xnarquie.” The peculiarity 
of this case is that the grantee was an alien 
who claimed as being in amity with England. 
In 1416 a statute was passed reciting the 
wrongs and injuries sustained by English 
subjects at sea, and empowering the lord 
chancellor, where justice was denied to letters 
of request, to grant letters of marque (4 Hen. 
V. st. 2, c. 7). Such letters were not regarded 
as a breach of the peace. They were issued not 
only on behalf of individuals but of particular 
towns, as in 1487 by the emperor on behalf 
of Cologne against Scotland (Macph. I. 707). 
The feeling grew up in the 15th century that 
they were incompatible with treaties of peace, 
and Henry VII. remonstrated at their issue 
against the English by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1488. (S. P., Sp. 17, p. 4 ; 21, p. 12 ; 34, 

p. 22, etc.). But numerous instances occur 
during the reign of Henry VIII. in which this 
practice continued. ( S . P., Dom. Hen. VIII. 
III. 2224. Acts Priv. Counc., I. 107, 10S, 
etc.). 

A limitation was, however, introduced into 
treaties, as into that between England and 
France on 7th August 1514, binding the 
sovereigns on either side only to issue “letters 
of reprisals, marque, or counter-marque " against 
principal delinquents and then only in case of 
denial of justice. (Rym. Foed. Hague ed. VI. 

L 65). An example of such letters is given in 
Molloy, L 46, dated 17 Car. II. Such letters 
of marque are now disused, and the term 
“letters of marque” is applied to commissions 
issued in time of war by the lords of the admir- 
alty in conformity with various acts of parlia- 
ment to owners of merchant vessels, called 
privateers, allowing them to capture ships of 
the enemy and to divide the prizes, which would 
otherwise belong to the crown. During the 
Crimean War the allied powers issued no letters 
of marque. By the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence of Paris in 1856 privateering was abolished 
so far as the contracting powers were concerned. 
These were Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey. Spain, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and the United States have 
refused assent to this agreement 

[Ducange, Glossar. — Molloy, De Jure Marilimo, 
1769. — Blackstone Commentaries. — Halleck, 
International Law , London, 1893.] i. s. l. 

MARRIAGE (Feudal System). The lords 
of tenants by knight’s service had the right 


of bestowing in marriage their female ward* 
while under age. This right, which was prob- 
ably of gradual growth, makes its appearance 
as settled law about the 11th century. Its 
operation was soon extended, and a gift by 
the king, of a widow, in marriage, and her lands, 
is recorded in Domesday (Ellis, i. 337). It 
was required that the match should be, as 
Blackstone says, without “disparagement or 
inequality,” and that the king’s license should 
be given. This was to avoid marriages to the 
king’s enemies. The right was afterwards 
extended to the case of male wards. If the 
infant refused to obey, he or she forfeited the 
value of the marriage, that is the sum actual or 
assessed which the guardian could have received 
for it Marriage without the guardian’s consent 
entailed a double forfeit The right was only 
valuable in the case of the children of tenants 
by knight’s service, for though, as Littleton 
states, it was in a sense also an incident of 
socage tenure, the valor maritcujii did not in 
that case belong to the guardian — who was not 
an overlord, but was the person nearest of kin 
to the ward who was not in the line of inherit- 
ance. The Merchet, or fine, for permission to 
manorial tenants of the villein class, and some- 
times even to the freeholders, to marry was a 
minor source of revenue to the lord ; but it was 
totally different in origin from the feudal right 
Henry I. by his charter of 1101 declared the 
right abolished, but his decree was inoperative 
in this respect It reveals incidentally that 
widows as well as children of the king’s barons, 
and homines were, as stated above, liable to the 
oppression, and that the barons claimed the 
same right over their own tenants by knight’s 
service. The Rotuli de dominabus el pueris el 
puellis de donations regis , drawn up in the 31st 
year of Henry II., gives a list of widows, their 
ages, children, and lands, thus showing the 
system in full operation. A special condition 
as to heirs, and the abolition of the right over 
widows, was granted by Magna Chart*, but the 
sale of wards is recognised by the statute of 
Merton (20 Hen. III. c. 6), and the Hundred 
Rolls (temp. Edw. I.) include a return as to 
marriages and wardships. The whole system 
became intolerably oppressive in the 16 th and 
17th centuries, aud was finally abolished by 
statute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. A vast bulk of ori- 
ginal documents respecting wards and minors 
down to the time of the act exists in the Public 
Record Office (see Maritagium and Wards). 

[Flela, bk. i c. 13 ; bk. iii. c. 11 . — Bracton, 
ii. pp. 2-46 (Rolls ed.). — 8. Grimaldi, Rotuli de 
dominabus, 1830 , p. 4. — Spelman, Feuds and 
Tenures , cap. xv. —Blackstone, Comment bk. if. 
c. 5. — Hal lam, Middle Ages, c. it pt, L — ElUs, 
Introduction to Domesday, i 837 , 338 . — Stubbs, 
Select Charters, 1881 , pp. 100 , 101 , 297 , 298 .— 
Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, p. 24, 
etc,— 8cargiU* Bird, Guide to the Public Records, 
1391 , pp. 113 - 117 , 336 - 838 .] B.B. 
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MARRIAGE-RATE may be defined as the 
ratio between the number of persons belonging 
to a certain population who marry in a year, 
or other unit of time, and the number of the 
population. This is the sense in which the 
term is used in the English registrar-general’s 
tables. In other countries the number of 
marriages, not of persons married, is often used 
as the numerator of the fraction which forms 
the marriage-rate. It has been proposed to use 
for the denominator not the entire population, 
but only the marriageable part of it. Some 
international statistics of tit is “specific” mar- 
riage-rate are given by Bertillon in his masterly 
discussion of “ Matrimonialite,” iu the Annalcs 
de Demography InUmationale, vol. i. p. 20. 

The definition of marriage-rate presents a 
difficulty which has been met in the case of 
other rates, viz. that the }K>pulation cannot be 
supposed constant during so long a period as a 
year. This difficulty might be serious if the 
population were very small, ©specially in a 
peculiar case mentioned by Prof. Westergaard, 
(in the Revue d'tiamomie Politique for May- 
June, 1891, p. 443), where the occurrence of a 
marriage tends to diminish the population under 
consideration, namely, the persons belonging 
to a certain occupation, which is usually aban- 
doned on marriage. 

The marriage-rate acts through the birth-rate 
on the increase of population. How indirect is 
this action appears by observing that in 
countries which have a particularly small 
natural increase, t.g. France and Massachusetts 
(16 and *65 per cent respectively, for the period 
1865-1SS3, while the average for Europe is 
I *06), tlic marriage- rate is either not particularly 
small (in France *78 marriages per 100 living 
compart d with *83 for Europe), or even particu- 
larly large (in Massachusetts *94 marriages per 
100 living). For the number of the children 
to a marriage is particularly low m these 
countries (Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
note to oh. iv. bk. iv. 2nd ed.). 

Among the causes of variations in the 
marriage- rate, vicissitudes in material prosperity 
are prominent. Dr. Farr, surveying the ups 
and downs of the marriage-rate in England for 
nearly forty years, assigns an external cause for 
each fluctuation, now the influx of Australian 
gold in the year of the great exhibition, now a 
commercial panic, or the Crimean, or even the 
Abyssinian war. A similar explanation is 
attempted by Dr. Bertillon in the publication 
above referred to. The price of the principal 
article of food is a main factor under this head ; 
especially where the population is poor and 
near the blink of subsistence. The connection 
between the price of grain and the frequency of 
marriage is apparent in the statistics of Sweden 
tad other continental countries 1 (cp. Sir Rawson 

I geedlsgami, 

impend*** art on Giuraic Msraon. 


Rawson, Statistical Journal , 1886, Quetelet, loc. 
cit. and most of the general treatises on statistics p 
In more advanced countries commercial crises 
and the state of international trade have at 
least as much effect as variations in the price 
of wheat on the marriage-rate. In England a 
fall in the marriage-rate has often been accom- 
panied by a fall in the price of wheat (Dr. 
Ogle, Journal of the Statistical Society . vol. liiL 
(1890), p. 268). “The statistics even seem to 
suggest,” says Prof. Marshall, “that this is 
not a casual coincidence,” and he suggests an 
interesting explanation of the paradox ( Prin- 
ciple* of Economics, 2nd ed. bk. iv. ch. iv., § 8). 

It may happen that though wealth increases, 
yet the standard of comfort increasing more 
quickly, the marriage-rate declines. This may 
be in part the explanation of the decline in 
marriage-rate which has occurred in recent years 
in many civilised countries [see Sir Rawson 
Rawson ’s International Statistics, p. 521, also 
Movimento dello Stalo Cedis : Cmfronti Interna- 
rumali, 1865-83, Tavola 1. bis; and Bulletin 
de V Inst Hut International dc Statistiguc , Table 
I., M»]. 

As another cause of variation in marriage- 
rates may be mentioned the different propor- 
tions of persons at each age in different popula- 
tions. The manner in which the frequency of 
marriage varies with age is strikingly shown 
by a stereogram due to the Italian Statistical 
Museum, of which there is a copy in the rooms 
of the London Royal Statistical Society, an 
explanation in the society’s jubilee volume, 
1885, p. 247, and a criticism in the Journal 
for March 1894 (cp. Quetelet, Physique Socials, 
vol. i. p. 275 and context). 

Difference of season is also a cause of varia- 
tion of marriage-rates, referred to periods shorter 
than a year. The deterrent influence of Lent 
is marked in Roman Catholic countries. A 
minimum in the month of March is matched in 
the adjacent months by maximum — or at least 
large — numbers of marriages displaced, as it 
were, from their natural position. On this head 
Quetelet well says: “ Les lois naturellea ne 
sont point totalement effaces sans doute, m&is 
il est difficile de saisir leurs effets au milieu dee 
lois religieuses et des habitudes civiles.” 
(Physique Socials, vol. L p. 261.) 

The delicacy with which marriage-rates thus 
respond to the action of assignable causes is 
not inconsistent with the peculiar constancy 
which has been attributed to these statistics. 
The oscillations are not only precise, but also 
minute as compared with other coefficients in 
vital statistics — in particular with death-rates. 
This contrast is well shown by the diagram in 
Dr. LongstafTs Studies tn Statistics, which pre- 
sents the variation of the two rates from year to 
year in England. That of the two rates the 
one which depends more upon human volition 
should be the steadier is a circumstance deserv- 
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ing the attention which it has received from 
Quetelet (foe. cit.) and others. It may be 
ranked with the stability of the numbers of 
•aicides as one of the wonders of moral statistics. 
It is not unreasonably used as proof that the 
reign of law extends over the domain of volition. 
(Cp. Mill, Principles of Logic , bk. vi. ch. ii. — 
Venn, Logic of Chance. — Marshall, Principles , 
5th ed. bk. iv. ch. iv.) 

[In addition to the works cited in this article the 
general treatises referred to in the article on Death- 
rate should he consulted.] F. Y. K. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT (also called 
ante-nuptial settlement), a settlement made, 
in contemplation of marriage, of funds respec- 
tively contributed by the intending husband 
and wife or their respective relatives or friends. 
The usual trusts of such settlements are : to 
pay the income of the husband s fund to the 
husband for life and the income of the wife's 
fund to the wife for life ; after the death of 
either of them to pay the whole income to 
the survivor for life or until remarriage ; after 
such death or remarriage to divide the fund 
among the children or issue of the marriage 
in such shares as the husband and wife or the 
survivor shall have appointed, and in default of 
appointment among the children of the marriage 
who shall attain the age of 21 years or, being 
daughters, marry under that age. 

A marriage settlement, not being considered 
a voluntary settlement, is not defeasible in the 
settlor’s bankruptcy. 

One of the reasons which brought marriage 
settlements into general use, viz. the extensive 
rights which the law gave to a husband over 
his wife’s property, has been removed by the 
Married Women’s Property Act 1882 and the 
amending Acts, but the custom to have marriage 
settlements has remained unchanged. 

No doubt the desire on the part of the 
friends of persons who are about to marry to 
secure an adequate and indefeasible provision for 
the intending husband and wife and their 
children is justifiable, but the practice of settling 
property, on marriage or otherwise, cannot, on 
the whole, be considered advantageous to the 
community. In the first place it diverts a 
considerable amount of capital from trade and 
industrial enterprise, and creates an artificial 
demand for so-called trustees’ securities — thereby 
unduly increasing the facilities for borrowing of 
a special class of companies and public bodies. 
But its principal disadvantage is the fact that 
the persons concerned — knowing that in any 
event they can rely on a comfortable income — 
are less inclined to resist any temptation leading 
them to extravagance or recklessness. A system 
which allows a large number of persons to enjoy 
every comfort and luxury while their creditors 
must be satisfied with a small dividend on their 
claims, should not be encouraged by the law. 
If it were made illegal to impose any restraints 


! on anticipated dealings with income, a great 
part of the mischief would be avoided. As the 
law stands, restraints on anticipation in express 
terms are invalid, except in the case of married 
women, but the ingenuity of draftsmen baa 
overcome this difficulty by the insertion of 
clauses in many settlements declaring that the 
income is to be forfeited on any attempted 
alienation or on bankruptcy, and that on such 
forfeiture it is to be applied by the trustees for 
the benefit of the person to whom it originally 
belonged in his or her family. In this way the 
enjoyment of the income is virtually retained, 
and it is only the creditors who suffer by the 
forfeiture. 

Marriage settlements like other settlements 
have always been subject to succession duty, 
and, when the interest of any successor exceeded 
£10,000, to Lord Goschen’s estate duty, of 1 per 
cent, and to Sir William Harcourt’s and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s graduated estate duty. E. a. 

MARRIED WOMEN IN FACTORIES. 
See Female Labclr. 

MARSHALL, William (1745-1818), was 
one of the few really noteworthy English writers 
on agriculture ; to the student of agrarian 
development his works are probably quite as 
valuable as those of his contcnij>oraiy and rival 
Arthur Yorxo, though their style and arrange- 
ment prevented their obtaining the same popu- 
larity. He came of fanner stock in the North 
Riding, and began his long series of agricultural 
ex periments, and of treatises describing them, 
in 1774. His most irujjortant works fall into 
two groups. First come the twelve volumes 
in six pairs, describing the Rural Ewnomy of 
Norfolk (1787), Yorkshire (1788), Gloucester- 
shire (1789), the Midland Counties (1790), the 
West of England (1796), and the Southern 
Counties (1798), respectively. In these he 
carried out the Plan he had submitted to the 
Society of Arts in 1780; that is to say, he 
resided for a year or more, sometimes acting 
as agent or manager of estates, in one district 
after another, “minutely registering the pro- 
vincial practice.” Some time before, “in a 
journey of four or five hundred miles throngh 
the central parts of the Inland, I ex}>crienced 
the inutility of a trandent view," — a thrust 
at the contemporary Tours of Arthur Young. 
The new Board of Agriculture and its secre- 
tary, Young, found in him an indefatigable 
critic ; and the Ilcports or Surveys drawn up 
under ita authority occasioned a second Beries 
of volumes from Marshall’s pen. To show how 
much better he could arrange the material, he 
drew up in five volumes A Review and Complete 
Account of the Reports to the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the Northern (1808), Western (1810), 
Eastern (1811), Midland (1815), and Southern 
and Peninsular (1817) “ departments/’ respert- 
ively. In 1808 he retired to an estate he tad 
purchased on the vale of Cleveland, and Red 
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there, while busy upon the construction of a 
building at Pickering for his proposed rural 
institute or college of agriculture. 

[A list of his other works will be found in John 
Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography (1854). Per- 
haps the most important of them are Minutes of 
Agriculture, made on a farm qf 800 acres erf 
carious soils , near Croydon, Surrey (1778). — Plant- 
ing and Rural Ornament (1796). — On the Appro- 
priation and Enclosure of commonable and inter- 
mixed lands (1801 ). — A Treatise on the Landed 
Property of England (1806).] w. J. a. 

MARTIN, Frederick (1830-1883), started 
in 1864 that useful publication The Statesman's 
Year Book , and edited it until the December of 
1882. 

Among his works are : — Commercial Handbook 
qf IVance, London, 1867, 8vo. — The History of 
IM>yd's and of Marine Insurance , London, 1870, 
8vo. 

[Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxxvi., 
p. 275.] H.B.E. 

MARTIN, Robert Montgomery (1803- 
1 868), historical writer and statistician, is said to 
have been bom at Tyrone, Ireland. He studied 
medicine, but apparently never practised. In 
1 820 he visited Ceylon, aud thence travelled to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and India. 
From 1831, when he completed his History 
of the British Colonies , to 1844, he lived in 
England, taking a great interest in colonial 
trade questions, and devoting an untiring 
energy to the compilation of statistics. He gave 
evidence before the committee on the China 
trade. In 1844, he was appointed treasurer of 
Hong- Ivong, but did not succeed in that capacity. 
Boou returning to England, he gave himself up 
once more to statistical research. 

His chief works, apart from his History of the 
Colonies , were : — Ireland before and since the 
Union , 1844, — Political, Commercial , and Fin- 
anced Condition qf the Anglo- Eastern Empire, 
London, 1832. — Analysis qf the Parliamentary 
Evidence on the China trwle, 1 832. — Inland as it 
was , and ought to be, 1833. — Poor law if Inland , 
1833. — Taxation of the British Empire , 1834. — 
Statistics of the British Colonies , 1839. — Monetary 
System of British India, 1841. In 1848 he 
republished his two works on Ireland under the 
title Ireland as it H r c*s, Is, and Ought to Be, in 
order to show that “no greater evil could befall 
Ireland than a disunion of the solemn legislative 
compact of 1801.” [Dictionary qf National Bio- 
graphy .] c. a. H. 

MARTI NEATJ, Harriet (1802-1876), be- 
oame first famous through the publication of 
Illustrations of Political Economy , 18 vols. in 9, 
London, 1832-34, 16mo; the form of which 
was suggested by Mrs. Marcct’s Conversations 
on Political Economy . In the eurious auto- 
biographical notioe left behind for the Daily 
News, she wrote, “The original idea of ex- 
hibiting the great laws of sooiety by a series of 
pictures of selected social action was a fortunate 
one; and her tales initiated a multitude of 


minds into the conception of what political 
economy is, and of how it concerns everybody 
living in society. Beyond this there is no 
merit of a high order in the work. It did not 
pretend to offer discoveries or elucidations of 
prior discoveries. It popularised in a fresh 
form Borne doctrines and many truths long 
before made public by others.” Difficult as it 
may be to a generation which has been taught 
that Its ddnoHments ne sont pas dcs conclusions 
to credit it, the success of these tales was extra- 
ordinary. Within a few years their circulation 
reached to 10,000. Cabinet ministers, news- 
paper editors, and politicians appear to have 
vied for the privilege of having their proposals 
supported by the stories. A further series. 
Poor Laws and Paupers illustrated , 4 vols. in 2. 
London, 1833-34, lCmo, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Lord Brougham. Illustra- 
tions of Taxation , 2 pts. 1834, 12mo, com- 
pleted this branch of Miss Martineau’s work. 
In her History of the Thirty Years' Pease, 1815- 
1848, 1849, 8 vo, 2 vols., however, and in 
her British Rule in India, London, 1857, 8vo, 
considerable attention is given to the eoonomio 
aspects of history. Her views on economic 
questions underwent great alterations. At 
first a 4 ‘strict Benthamite,” and adherent of 
the classical political economy, her American 
experiences considerably modified her views on 
the subject of property. She was led to expect 
further changes “ which will probably work out 
in time a totally uew social state,” wherein the 
ideals of R. Owen (q. v.) would to some extent 
be fulfilled. Her breach with the old orthodox 
political economy was no doubt widened by 
the positivist influences under which she came. 

[Harriet Martineaus Autobiography, with 
Memorial by M. W. Chapman , 3 vols. 1877, 
8vo. — Dictionary qf National Biography , vol. 
xxxvi. p. 309.] H. K.R. 

MARTINEZ DE LA MATA, Francisco 
(middle of the 17th century). The author 
describes himself as a brother of the order of 
penitents and servant of the afflicted poor, on 
the title of his Mcmoriales 6 Discursos en raxon 
del remedio de la despoblacion, pobreza y esteri- 
lidad de Espaila, which were published about 
1650, and reprinted by Camromakes ( q.v .) in 
his Aj^uliee d la Education Popular , vol. i., 
Madrid, 1775. Some extracts will also be 
round in Semterk y Guarinos, Bib. Ec. Pol., 
vol. iii., Madrid, 1804. Martinez de la Mata 
is a fervent representative of the later form 
of mercantilism : 44 Kingdoms and republics 
flourish by the manufacturing and traffick of 
the produce of industry, tillage, and breeding ; 
these reciprocally assist each other, but the 
principal nerve is manufactures ( arte$\ which 
increase the population. . . . Labourers only 
bring into existence the fruits of the soil and 
leave them in the state in which nature supplies 
them ; as long as they remain thus their value is 
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low, bat this multiplies even a hundredfold when 
they are handed over to manufacturers," p. 3. 

4 'France, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Holland, 
and England, have grown rich through the 
permission given to the subjects of Spain to 
consume their merchandise. . . . This is how 
they became deluged with gold and silver," p. 7. 

He gives the list of the crafts (premies) which 
had disappeared, p. 81 ; complains of the 
introduction of 120,000 foreigners, p. 130 ; 
describes, with many particulars, the professions 
which the latter had acquired, pp. 134 seq . ; 
and gives details on the decline of some branches 
of industry, such as gloves in Ocafia, p. 252, 
and hosiery in Toledo, p. 261. 

[Colmeiro, BiblioUca de Economistas Espanoies, 
p. 115.] s. ca. 

MARULLI, Vicrnxo (18th century), a Nea- 
politan ; one of the many Italian writers who 
iu the 18th and beginning of the 19 th oentury 
wrote on charity organisation then engrossing 
the attention of governments, and the labours 
of the studious. Marulli’s work, like others, 
owed its origin to the inquiry made by the 
Neapolitan government in 1802, as to “the 
best means of maintaining and employing the 
poor of the kingdom of Naples and in the 
houses of correction." Marulli objects to 
begging, and would suppress it ; he advises 
poor relief being carefully regulated in order 
that poverty may not be increased by it. He 
advocates establishing asylums, hospitals, etc., 
and especially a good organisation of public 
charity in order to avoid the disadvantages 
and incitement to idleness often arising from 
indiscriminate private charity. Begging can 
only be strictly forbidden when well -organised 
systems of charitable relief are established to 
meet the wants of the poor. 

Eagionammto svZla mendicitd , Naples, 
Stamperia Simoniana, 1804. 

[Fornari, DdU ieorie ecoiurmiehe nolle provincie 
napolUane, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] u. R. 

MARX, Heinrich Karl (1818-1883), 
distinguished as a socialistic theorist and 
agitator, was born at Trier. His father, who 
with his family passed in 1824 from Judaism 
to Protestantism, was a legal official. After 
receiving instruction at the gymnasium of his 
native place, Marx studied from the year 1835, 
first jurisprudence, then philosophy, at Bonn 
and Berlin. He settled at Bonn with the view 
of becoming a docent in the university. But 
his friend Bruno Bauer’s difficulties with the 
government, arising from his theological views, 
convinced Marx that he too would find it 
difficult to maintain an academic position under 
Prussian rule. He and Bauer began, in 1842, 
at Cologne, the publication of the Mheinucks 
Zetiwng in the interest of the radical opposi- 
tion, Towards the end of the same year Marx 
undertook the management of the journal, and 
removed from Bonn to Cologne, The govern- 


ment forbade the continuance of the paper from 
1st January 1843 ; and Marx, accompanied by 
Arnold Kuos, now went to Paris, having first 
married a young German lady to whom he had 
been for years betrothed. He and Ruge entered 
on a joint j oumalistic enterprise, which, however, 
speedily came to an end, partly from a difference 
of principles between the two associates. Ruge 
attached himself to the Hegelian philosophy 
and political radicalism ; Marx studied eco- 
nomics, and through the influence of French 
writers, notably Proudhon, became a socialist 
In 1844 begau the relation between Marx and 
F. Engels, which terminated only with the 
death of the former. Marx took part iu 
producing a weekly journal published in Paris 
with the title Vorwarts, which covered with 
ridicule the absolutism and sham constitu- 
tionalism of tli© German princes. The Prussian 
government applied to the Guizot ministry for 
the expulsion of Marx from Fiance, which was 
granted ; and accordingly, at the beginning of 
1848, he removed to Brussels, where he was 
joined by Engels. The two friends prepared, 
January 1848, the manifesto of the communist 
party at the request of a secret propagandist 
league ; many German editions of this document 
have since appeared, and it has been translated 
into most of the European languages. The 
February revolution having broken out, Marx 
was expelled from Belgium, and at the invita- 
tion of the provisional government of the French 
republic, returned to Paris. He went to 
Cologne in the same year, and set on foot the 
None liheinische Zcitung ; among the contri- 
butors to this journal was Lassalle. After 
having been twice before the courts of law fo* 
advising resistance to the government, Marx 
was expelled from Prussia. Retiring to France, 
he was forced to quit that country also, and 
fixed his permanent residence in London. 
During the following years he wrote much on 
current politics, and was the English corre- 
spondent of the New York Tima, The first- 
fruits of his long-continued economic studies 
appeared in his Zur Krilik dor poliliscfum 
Oekonomie , pt i, 1859. But, finding himself 
not yet in a oondition to develop the conse- 
quences of his fundamental principles, he 
discontinued this work, and, returning to his 
studies, embodied his views finally in Das 
KapUal , of which the first book wee published 
1867, the seoond was edited after the death of 
the author by Engels 1686. The third part 
appeared in 1894. 

In 1864 the International Association was 
founded, and Marx early took a leading pan in 
its proceedings. His plan of a body of statutes 
and his inaugural address were preferred to 
those of Maxzini, which were put in competition 
with them ; end thus be became the chief ol 
the organisation, and wrote all the documents 
issued by the general ooxmciL The watchword 
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of the party now became “ Proletariate of all 
countries, unite." The fall of the French 
commune made the maintenance of the Inter- 
national in Europe impossible ; the anarchists 
created internal discussions in the body ; and 
the general council was transferred to New 
York. Marx now devoted himself diligently 
to the extensive studies required for the com- 
pletion of his treatise, learning — it is said — 
with a view to this, the Old Slavonic, Russian, 
and Servian languages ; he continued, however, 
to exercise great influence by correspondence 
and personal interviews with the socialist 
leaders in different countries. But his failing 
health increasingly impeded his work ; and after 
the loss of his wife and of his eldest daughter, 
he died, sitting in his arm-chair. He was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. 

The characteristic features of Marx's system are 
his view of the nature of capitalistic production, 
and his materialistic theory of history. Accord- 
ing to him labour alone creates value, and the 
value of a commodity is measured by the quantity 
of labour which is socially, i.a normally, necessary 
for its production. In existing society, the instru- 
ments of production are in comparatively few 
private hands. The other members of the 
community have nothing but their labour- power 
to sell. This is bought by the capitalist ; but, 
even when he pays its market-price, he does not 
pay its full value ; he appropriates to himself 
a portion of the product of the workman's 
labour, the wholo of which ought to go to the 
workman ; and what is so appropriated, called by 
Marx the surplus -value (Afehrwcrth), is the source 
of the capitalist’s income. A value equivalent to 
the workman's subsistence, or, in other words, to 
the wages actually paid 1 tin* would be produced 
in a small number of hours ; but he is forced to 
work longer for those wages, and the product of 
this additional work, the surplus-ralue, goes into 
the capitalist's pocket, though he has no right 
to it. Hence, the effort of the capitalist to 
lengthen the working day, and of the workman to 
shorten it ; and in this struggle, so long as 
it is a purely economic one, the weaker — the 
workman — goes to the wall. When the capital 
embarked in a successful enterprise is increased, 
the surplus-value, as a whole, is enhanced ; and, 
as the productivity of labour rises with the 
progress of society, and as the workman’s sub* 
sistence is thus supplied by a shorter labour- time, 
again the surplus-value is increased. Accordingly 
the tendency of the industrial world is to the 
development of industry on the great scale, and 
to the ever greater use of machinery ; and the 
increased division of labour, thus rendered possible, 
leads to the employment of women and children 
in manufactures — a new exploitation of the work- 
iog-clsssss for the advantage of the capitalist, 
which also depresses the wages of msn. An In- 
tense war of oompetition goes on between different 
capitalists, aid, whilst there la perfect organisation 
within the fottvfdiial factory, there is anarchy in 
social industry, regarded as a whole, which results 
In periodically recurring crises. The changing 
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proportions of ‘’constant” and “variable” capital, 
i.e. of the permanent instruments of produc- 
tion on the one hand, and labour-power on the 
other, leads to fluctuations in the movement of 
population ; and the result is the creation of a 
disposable industrial “reserve-army,” on which 
capital can call to meet any special demand ; and 
the existence of thin class makes those who are 
actually employed more dependent and more will- 
ing to submit to the dictation of the capitalist. 
All this had been said in substance by other 
socialists ; but Marx here introduces what appears 
to be a new conception of his own. The capitalist 
system, he says, contains within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. The concentration of vast enter- 
prises in the hands of a few magnates, the central- 
isation of the means of production in modern 
industrial establishments, and the associated form 
which labour takes in these establishments, will 
make it easy, when the due time arrives, for the 
state, once subjected to the political control of the 
proletariate, to step into the place of the capitalist. 
Those who have been hitherto the expropriators of 
the workmen will now themselves be forcibly ex- 
propriated ; all private will be transformed into 
collective enterprises, ami the instruments of pro- 
duction w ill be used by the whole oi society on a 
definite plan for its common ends. 

The new social system thus to be arrived at is 
the last stage of a historical progress which Marx 
conceives as follows; — He adopts the view of 
Hegel (not peculiar, however, to that philosopher 
or hw school) that the life of society is one of 
ceaseless change, the ideas and institutions of each 
period having only a rotative and temporary 
raison dCilrt, and necessarily giving place in due 
time to others which succeed as members of an 
ordered series. Marx holds — here diverging from 
his master - that the determining factor of these 
changes is purely material. The fundamental and 
causal element of the social evolution is economic. 
All other social forms — the legal, literary, religious, 
—in foot the entire civilisation of an epoch, is the 
outcome of its economic constitution — of the 
contemporary modes of production and exchange. 
The political state of a country at any period 
reflects the economic requirements of the class 
then dominating production ; and thus all history, 
subsequent to the primitive community of land- 
ownership, is a picture of the successive wars of 
classes. In each period are developed under 
the ruling class new productive powers which 
ultimately become irreconcilable with the existing 
forms of production ; and the class which represents 
these forces, and through them rises into import- 
ance, struggles with and overcomes that previously 
supreme. The constitution of society is changed, 
and a new order introduced. Thns feudalism 
was vanquished by the insurgent bourgeoisie ; and 
the bourgeoisie in its turn will be overthrown by 
the class it now plunders and oppresses — the 
proletariat. This will be brought about not by 
any moral triumph of ideas of justice, but by 
a historical necessity inherent in the existing 
conditions and movement of industrial life. The 
long-continued series of social struggles will then 
be closed ; class wars will be brought to an end 
by the disappearance of classes. 

% S 
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The adherents of Marx’s doctrine speak of 
it as ‘‘scientific socialism/’ in contrast with the 
“utopian socialism” which in various shapes pre- 
ceded it. This is certainly unjust, especially to 
RODBJfiBTUS : if there be such a thing as scientific 
socialism, Rodbertus is entitled to be regarded as 
its founder. But, however this may be, Marx's 
work represents the now - prevalent form of 
socialism. Das Kapiial has become, we are told, 
“the Bible of the social democrats.” But it can 
only be a storehouse of facts and arguments tor 
the leaders; it must be “caviare to the general.” 
An English socialist has described Marx’s style as 
“singularly brilliant “ ; but that is not the ordin- 
ary estimate. Roscher speaks of his “ schwerfallig 
abstracts und doch unpracise Ausdrucksweise,” 
and Cossa characterises it as “stile sernpre oscuro 
e t&lvolta inintelligibile.” 

Dus Kapiial has been translated into English by 
S. Moore and E. Aveling. Marx’s friend Fr. Eugels 
published in 1878 (2nd ed. 1886) Ilerrn Eugen 
Duhring's U mwtilzung der Wissenschaft ; and three 
chapters of this book were arranged as a pamphlet 
and translated into French by Marx’s son-in-law 
Paul Lafargue (1880), with the title, Socialisms 
utqpique et Socialisms scientifique. A good English 
version of this tract, bearing the same title, has 
been published (1892) by E. Aveling, and may be 
recommended as giving a clear and vigorous state- 
ment of the main lines of Marx’s doctrine. The 
most remarkable of Marx’s minor publications are 
the following : — Einleitung zur Krilik der Uegd- 
schen Rechtsph ilosoph ie, and Zur Juden/nuje , 
1843, in the former of which appear germs of 
thought which he afterwards more fully developed, 
especially his materialistic theory of history ; 
Die HeUige Familie , 1845, written in conjunction 
with Engels in opposition to the philosophic views 
of Bruno Bauer ; Mutre de la Philosophic, 1847, 
in which he keenly criticised the PhUosophie de la 
Misbre of Proudhon, who had at one time much 
influenced his opinions, and in which the essential 
features of Marx's general economic system are 
already distinctly visible ; Discours sur la question 
du Libre Fchange, 1848 ; and Der achtzehntc 
Brwmairt des Louis Bonaparte, a commentary on 
the history of the Coup-d' Ft at, inspired by fierce 
indignation against L. Napoleon, and admiring 
sympathy with the insurgents of June 1848. 

[For Marx’s biography see art. on him by Fr. 
Engels in Uamiw. der Staatswissenscha /ten. 
Criticisms on his theories will be found in the 
same work, art. Sozialismus und Kommunismus, 
by Adler ; in E. de Laveleye’s Socialisms Contem - 
porain (English trans. by Goddard Orpen), cb. iv. ; 
Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, ch. iii. ; Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy, bk. v. ch. i, ; 
and the preface by Vilfredo Pareto to a series of 
extracts from Das Kapital published in the Petite 
Bibliothique Economique. For the chief difficulty 
in the theory of surplus value ami Marx's own way 
out of it, see Engel’s Preface to Kapital , vcl. iii., 
1894, and the article on it by F. Butlin in Econ . 
Journal , 1895.] J. K. x. 

MASERES, Francis (1731-1824), mathema- 
tician and social reformer, was called to the bar 
in 1758. During the years 1766-69 he was 
attorney-general of Quebec. In 1773 he was 


appointed cursitor baron of the exchequer, a 
post he held till his death, lie is said to have 
i*e fused an incroase of salary, but his private 
means were large. In 1774 ho became a 
bencher of tho Inner Temple, and is among the 
old benchers immortalised by Elia, 

Miiseres was the author of a Proposal for estab- 
lishing Life Annuities in Parishes, London, 1772. 
A bill, embodying his scheme, passed the House 
of Commons in the session of 1772, but was 
thrown out by the lords. He defended it, in 
Considerations on the Bill for enabling Parishes 
to grant Life Annuities, London, 1773, 8vo, and 
again in his magnum opus, The Principles of the 
doctrine of Life Annuities familiarly explained , 
London, 1783, 4 to. Its provisions, which enabled 
parishes to grant life annuities, and to invest the 
moneys received in the 3 per cent bank annuities 
in their own names, are worth noting, iuasmuch 
as some politicians are advocating a solution of 
the Old • Age Peusiou que-dion, by leaving to 
localities a large discretion in the initiation of 
various schemes. It is but fair, however, to say 
that Maseres did not believe that the life annuities 
he projvosed would be bought by “day-labourers 
in husbandry, who are hardly able to save anything 
out of their wages.” 

The Principles, etc. is a volume of over seven 
hundred pages, but the great bulk of this is taken 
up with applications and illustrations. The actual 
principles are contained in the first ninety pages. 
Maseres made use of the tables of Keksskboom 
and Deparciei x, as given in the appendix of L>e 
Moivre’s Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities. 
Maseres was also the author of numerous mathe- 
matical treatises, of pamphlets on subjects connected 
with North America, and of translations from the 
French. He also edited a great number of reprints 
of historical works. 

[ Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxxvi. 
p. 407.] n. K, I. 

MASLOV (19th century), & Russian econ- 
omist, was the author of Systems of Economics, 
1820 ; mentioned in Cossa’s Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, p. 452 (trans. by 
L. Dyer, London, 1893) as belonging “to the 
domain of the history of economic literature.” 

a. e. e. 

MASSEL1N, Jean (died in 1500), was a 
canon of Rouen after 1468 and orator of the 
Norman clergy. Elected by the bailliage 
(bailiwick) of Rouen os its representative in 
the states general of 1484, he left a journal 
of their proceedings ( Diarium Staluum Gene- 
ral ium Francue), and was himself on several 
occasions their spokesman, insisting with a 
firmness tempered by moderation on the neces- 
sity of financial reform. 

The Diarium of Masselin was published 1835 
(text and translation) in the Collection des Docu- 
ments Inidits pour VII is Loire de France. B.oa» 

MASSIE, Joseph (d. 1784), economist and 
pamphleteer. He occupies an important position 
in the economic history of the 18th century, at 
a critic of the views of Locke and Sir Wm 
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Petty, and as having anticipated certain eco- 
nomio points more generally known in connec- 
tion with the names of Hume and Adam Smith. 
He wrote with insight on the causes of social 
and industrial evils, e.g. begging, prostitution, 
and theft ; and foresaw what a noxious and 
plentiful crop of ills was springing up for a later 
generation to deal with, through sentimental 
philanthropy, the unreformed poor-law, and 
the herding of deserted and pauper children in 
barrack " homes/' Above all, considering the 
epoch, he is noteworthy as having beemone of 
the earliest advocates of the systematic study of 
economic and commercial matters upon a wide 
and well- verified basis of statistics and history, 
by applying to economics the inductive method of 
the Baconian philosophy. His extant works are 
mainly fiscal, dealing with monetary problems, 
various branches of trade, and questions of 
taxation (r. infra, Nos. 1-7, 10-5 2, and 14-25) ; 
some of these are quite short, and such as might 
now be published in the reviews, or even in 
the daily [wipers. 

The most important of bis works are five in 
Dumber — the Assay on the Governing Causes of 
the Xatural Rate of Interest (No. 1), Calculations 
of Taxes (No. 3), the Clan for the Establishment 
of Charity - Houses (No. 3), the Knowledge of 
Commerce as a X at tonal Concern (No. 16), aud 
Oimnvitum* relating to the Coin of Great Britain 
(No. 17). 

In the Xatural Rate of Interest, Mosaic criticises 
what he gathers to he the opinion of I^ocke, that 
the rate of interest at any given time depends on 
the proportion which the quantity of money in a 
country bears to the debts of its inhabitants to 
one another, and to its trade ; that the profits of 
trade are instrumental »n raising interest ; and 
that the proportion which money bears to trade 
not only governs interest, but the profits of trade 
as well ; while to Sir Wm. Tetty, the rate of 
interest depended upon the quantity of money 
alone. Massie, on the other hand, who may or may 
not have been acquainted with Nicholas Barron’s 
Discourse of Trade (1690), of which there steins 
to have been no copy among the fifteen hundred 
economic books and pamphlets which Massie col- 
lected at great outlay of time and money, aud who 
anticipated Hume’s published opinion on the same 
line of thought by two years, believed the govern- 
ing causes to be (1 ) natural necessity ; (2) liberty ; 
(3) the preservation of men's private rights ; (4) 
public security. He therefore concludes that the 
natural rate of interest is governed “ by the profits 
of trade to particulars ” ; that the profits of trade 
are governed by the proportion which the number 
of traders bears to the quantity of trade ; and that 
the number of traders in turn is governed by the 
necessity of trade, and the encouragement with 
which it meets. 

In Calculations cy Taxes, Massie pours mild 
ridicule on the ** ingenious men ” who had evolved 
the proportion of taxation to incomes out of their 
inner consciousness. No calculations could be 
valid unless based on the following data : (1 ) the 
number of people in the nation ; (2) the pecuniary 


amount of their incomes or needful expenses ; (3) 
the rise in prices both of commodities and of 
labour, which is caused by taxation ; (4) the total 
sum paid annually in taxation throughout the 
whole kingdom. At the time Massie wrote the 
last item alone of these data was verifiable in the 
ordinary way. In order to arrive at some approxi- 
mate idea of the proportionate amount of taxation 
contributed by individuals, he works out thirty 
typical cases, each containing such an annual 
balance-sheet as might naturally be worked out 
by each of thirty different heads of families in 
receipt of thirty different incomes, from a wealthy 
nobleman with a rent-roll of £20,000 a year to a 
rural labourer on 6s. a week. 

The Plan for the Establishment of Charity- 
IIouses and the other essays on social reform in 
the same volume are not only among the most 
interesting of Massie’s writings in themselves, but 
are valuable on account of three positions which 
he there lays down, viz.. (1) that the Elizabethan 
poor-law was a causa causans of evils which it 
was intended to cure ; (2) that the removal of 
multitudes of people from “our natural and fixed 
basis, land, to the artificial and fluctuating basis, 
trade,*’ is fraught with grave social and industrial 
evils ; and (3) that the problem of prostitution is 
really not so much moral as economic. The 
remedies which Massie proposed were the equalisa- 
tion of poor-rates in different localities, and the 
»il>olitioii of the settlement clauses of the poor- 
law ; the union of parishes to support a work- 
house ; the entire separation of the honest and 
respectable poor from the loafer, the casual, and the 
“suspect," the three latter to be punished and put 
to hard labour in quite separate but neighbouring 
establishments, while the taint of pauperism was 
not to be attached to the former ; the teaching of 
new trades to the honest and respectable poor, and 
the careful selection of new trades so as to avoid 
ln< neasing the keenness of competition among per- 
sons already provided with suitable employment 
elsewhere ; the establishment of charity -houses 
or “ preservatories " for unemployed, deserted, or 
destitute women and girls, where they would be 
quite safe, and free from workhouse taint, and 
which would serve both as labour-bureaux and as 
training schools in newer industries. Massie laid 
great stress on national care for working women 
and girls, partly for the sake of the next gem-ra- 
tion ; partly because competition for work, being 
within much narrower limits, is keener for women 
who stand alone than for meu ; partly from 
humanity, because they cannot resist brute force ; 
and partly because a ruined woman almost inevit- 
ably becomes a social danger. In return for the 
national service rendered by women in every rank 
of life Massie held that the nation, and particularly 
London, should protect them from being driven 
to evil courses by economic distress, by means of 
a penny rate levied on all houses in the metropolis 
on the basis of the poor-rate assessment, in addi- 
tion to voluntary contributions. Other contri- 
butory causes of 18th-century lack of employment 
Massie held to be the decline of the woollen trade, 
the enclosure of commons and waste lands, and 
the growing practice of letting e.g. 600 acre* to one 
farmer rather than 60 acres to each ten farmera. 
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The Representation concerning the Knowledge of 
Commerce as a National Concern is a plea (1) for 
fueh organised national collection and systematic 
storage of economic and commercial facta as is 
now provided for, to a limited but increasing 
extent, by the various departments of the Board of 
Trade ; (2) for the compilation of adequate outlines 
of commercial history — Massie here incidentally 
mentions that though he had spent twelve years 
in collecting some 1500 tracts, treatises, pamphlets, 
etc^ on economic subjects, he yet found it irapos- 
sible to compile satisfactory outlines of the history 
of any one British industry ; and (3) for the recog- 
nition of economics as a branch of liberal educa- 
tion and learning, to be dealt with by persons of 
wide knowledge, trained intelligence, and impartial 
soundness of judgment, who would discover “fixed 
principles*' instead of trying to further personal 
commercial interests. 

Observations relating to the Coin of Great Britain 
criticises Locke’s views on money, and contains 
Massie's own suggestions os to remedying the then 
scarcity of silver and the over-valuation of gold, 
and a reprint of Sir Win. Petty's Quantulumcunque, 
In Massie’s opinion the main thesis, which Locke 
had failed to prove, was that “ mouey cannot be 
raised above its intrinsic value, or, in other words, 
be made to pass current for more thau the gold and 
silver in it is really worth as bullion ” ; that an 
artificial over-valuation cannot be maintained, and 
that the only effect of such attempt is to cause a 
proportionate rise in prices. M The proper remedy 
for the present scarcity of silver money is reducing 
the current rates of guineas, and of other gold 
coins, which have long passed for more shillings 
and pence thau the gold contained within them in 
bullion, when compared with the value of silver 
in bullion.” 

Massie's lesser works contain shrewd remarks 
apropos of inter alia the habitual fleecing of the 
British consumer by the West Indian sugar- 
planters ; the fatuity of imposing a new cyder-tax 
just wheu the woollen trade showed a tendency to 
migrate from the cyder counties into beer-drinking 
Yorkshire ; the raising of extra means to carry on 
the war (1757) by the commercially harmless plan 
of laying a tax on bachelors and childless widowers ; 
and the view that the North American colonies 
were a distinct hindrance rather than an advantage 
to British trade. 

Massie wrote and published at London, usually, 
if not always, at his own expense, the following 
works : 

(1 ) Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural 
Rate of Interest , 1750, 8vo. — (2) Observations 
upon Mr, Fauquier’s Essay an Ways and Means 
for raising Money to support the present War, 1756, 
8vo. — (3) Calculations of Taxes for a Family of 
each Rank, Degree or Class : for one year , 1756, 
8vo. — (4) A Letter to Bourchier Cleete, Esq. ; con- 
cerning His Calculations of Taxes, 1757, 8vo. — 
(5) Considerations on the Leather Trade of Great 
Britain, 1757, 8vo. — (6) Ways and Means for 
Raising the Extraordinary Supplies to carry on 
the War for Seven Tears, etc., 1757, 8vo. — 
(7) Reasons humbly offered against Laying any 
further British Duties on wrought silks of the 
manufacture of Italy, the Kingdom of Naples and 


Sicily , or HoUand , 1758, 4to.— (8) A Plan for the 
Establishment qf Charity -Houses for Exposed or 
Deserted Women and Girls, and for Penitent Pro- 
stitutes ; Observations concerning the Foundling- 
Hospital, Shewing the III Consequences qf giving 
Public Support thereto ; Considerations relating to 
the Poor and the Poor’s- Laws if England ; also A 
New System qf Policy, most humbly proposed, for 
Relieving, Employing, and Ordering the Poor of 
England; and Forms of the principal Accounts 
necessary to be kept for those Purposes , 1758, 4to. — 
(9) Orders appointed by His Majestie ( King Charles 
I.) to be straitly observed, for the Preventing and 
Remedying of the Dearth qf Graine and Victuali 
(a reprint), 1758, 8vo.—(l0) A Proposal for making 
a Saving to the Public qf Many Thousand Pounds 
a Year in the Charge vf Maintaining His Majesty’s 
Marine Forces , 1758, 4 to. — (11) Validations and 
Observations relating to an Additional Duty upon 
Sugar, 1 769, s. sh. fob — (12) A State qf the British 
Sugar- Colony Trade ; shewing, that an Additional 
Duty qf Twelve Shillings per lit Pounds Weight 
may be laid upon Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 

1759, 4 to. — (13) Farther Observations concerning 
the Foundling-Hospital, 1759, 4to. — (14) A Com- 
putation of the Money that hath been exorbitantly 
Raised upon the People qf Great Britain by the 
Sugar- Planters, in One Year, from January 1759 
to January 1760 , 1760, s. sh. fol. — (15) To the 
Printer of the Gazetteer. A list qf the various 
classes of people employed in ... the Woollen 
Manufactory ; A State qf the Exparts to and 
Imports from the British Sugar-colonies ; Fads 
. . . relating to the new Malt Tax, etc., etc., 1760, 
obi. fob — (16) A Representation concerning the 
Knowledge qf Commerce as a National Concern, 

1760, 4to. — (17) Observations relating to the Coin 
of Great Britain . . . whereunto is anncxeil, Sir 
Willoim Petty s Quantulumcunque concerning 
Money, 1760, 4to. — (18) Reasons humbly offered 
against laying any farther Tax upon Malt or Beer, 
1760. s. sh. fob — (19) General Propositions relating 
to Colonies, 1761, a. sh. 4 to. — (20) Brief Observa- 
tions concerning the Management qf the War , and 
the Means to prevent the Ruin of Great Britain, 
2nd e<b, 1761, 4 to. — (21) An Historical Account 
of the Naval Power qf France, from its first 
Foundation to the present Time, with a State qf 
the English Fisheries at Newfoundland for 150 
Years past ... to which is added , a Narrative qf 
the Proceedings qf the French at Newfoundland, 
from the Reign qf King Charles the first to the 
Reign of Queen Anne . . , First printed til the 
Year 1712 , and now reprinted for general Infor- 
mation, 1762, 4 to. — (22) Observations relating to 
British and Spanish Proceedings ... to which 
is added a Proposal for replacing the New Taxes 
on Malt and Beer, 1762, 4to. — (23) Observations 
on the new Cyder-Tax, so far as the same may 
affect our Woollen Manufactures, Newfoundland 
Fisheries, etc., 1764, fob and 4to. — (24) Brief 
Observations and Calculations on the present high 
Prices of Provisions, 1765, a. Ml foL — (25) The 
Proposal, commonly called Sir Matthew Decker's 
Scheme , for one general Tax upon Houses, laid 
open, etc., date uncertain, but probably is or 
shortly after 1757.— (26) Papers of ephemeral 
political interest— (27) MS. catalogue of Massie's 
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collection of economic books, pamphlets, etc., dated 
29th November 1704, Lansdowne MS. 1049 in 
British Museum. 

[Reseller, Political Economy \ vol. i. p. 160, tT. 
Lalor, New York, 1878. — Dr. W. Cunuiiigham, 
Growth qf English Industry and Commerce , vol. 
tl., see index; and in Economic Journal , 1891, 
p. 81. — L. Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Pol . 
Keen., tr. L Dyer, 1898, pp. 224, 243. — M'CuIlocli 
Lit* Pol . Earn., pp. 251, 330-31. — For date of 
death. Gentleman's Magazine, 1784, pt. ii. p. 870,] 

s .1). 

MASTER AND SERVANT. The early 
history of the relation of master and servant in 
England is that of a gradual transition from a 
relation of stains to one of contract. In Anglo- 
Saxon times there were two classes of workers, 
the ceorls and the theencs, whose condition 
differed somewhat. The ceorls wore in a 
condition intermediate between slavery and 
freedom, corresponding to that allowed by a 
conquering race to friendly natives of an invaded 
country : they had a certain choice of masters ; 
they could hold land ; they sometimes had 
•laves of their own ; they had certain rights in 
the Township lands ; they might acquire pro- 
perty, might purchase their freedom and might 
even become thanes. The theows were real 
slaves, as if they represented conquered hostile 
natives ( nativi ) : they were not allowed to leave 
the land ; they had no remedies against violence 
on the j»art of their master, and an injury done 
to them was a wrong done to the master ; and 
they were, in fact, frequently sold abroad. 
The number of these slaves was increased by 
constant wars and by the practico of selling 
oneself to buy food or to ]*y a weregold or to 
maintain a privilege of asylum. On the other 
hand, slavery tended to disappear under the 
influeuoe of the church, which oncouragcd 
Manumission ; but at the same time tlie cvorls 
probably tended to become worse off. After 
the conquest, the condition of the actual slaves 
seems to have become better, while that of the 
ceorls and the Saxon masters was depressed ; 
so that we find them mostly grouped as differ- 
ent varieties of one class of Serfs or Villeins. 
As time went on, the lot of the villein, though 
painted by Brae ton in 1289 in miserable colours 
from the legal point of view, seems to have 
undergone substantial amelioration : various 
modes of becoming a Freeman became available, 
such as becoming a member of a gild in a privi- 
leged town and remaining in that town for a 
year and a day, escaping as runaways and not 
being followed up, being emancipated in order 
that they might be engaged as soldiers, and so 
forth ; and in particular, he who had entered 
into a contract with hie lord was considered as 
a freeman, and such contracts became very 
frequent, for the indefinite villeinage senrioes 
were largely commuted for fixed money pay- 
ment*. Thu* we find villein* holding land in 


their own right and employing labourers ; ao 
that except locally, in particular manors, the 
grievous incidents of villeinage (see Villeinage) 
as described by Br&cton seem, as Professor 
Thorold Rogers has pointed out, to have died 
out by the end of the 13th century, at any rate 
in their extreme form. The tendency to loosen 
the bonds of villeinage through neglect on the 
part of the lordB, or through commutation of 
indefinite services for definite money rents, was 
at the same time somewhat neutralised by a 
tendency to read into the institution of villein- 
age the doctrines of Behvitus (q. t>.) of the 
Roman law ; but the burden of proof cams to 
rest on the lord asserting a claim, for much 
land had come to be held under villeinage tenure 
by persons whose status was that of freemen ; 
and in the meantime the presumption of law 
was in favour of freedom, so that no seizure 
could be effected of any person alleged to be a 
villein. Thus things went on until the year 
1349. In the meantime a great class of free 
labourers or craftsmen had sprung up in the 
towns ; united in Gilds (q.v*) they were free as 
against the world, but were much restricted by 
the bye laws of the gilds, which themselves 
restricted the individual liberty of non-members 
as far as they could, through prescription or 
custom, assert the right of doing so. In 1349 
came the great plague, which thinned the ranks 
of labourers and raised the rate of wages. This 
was felt by the employ era of the day to be a 
great evil ; the old rights of villeinage were 
reasserted, and various attempts were made to 
enforce them. From the middle of the 13th 
to the middle of the 14th century the struggle 
lasted. The villeins resisted being interfered 
with, by litigation, by force, by rebellion, by 
ignoring the Ordinance of 1349 and the con- 
firming statute of 1351 which attempted to 
regulate wages ; and on the other hand, pass- 
ports for travelling, poll-taxes, attempted 
exclusion from apprenticeship, investigation 
of pedigrees, and the like, were set in force; 
but the upshot was a practical defeat of the 
lords, for we find no averment in Jack Cade's 
rebellion of 1460 that the exactions of the lords 
were a grievance. By the time of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, villeins in gross — that is, persons 
whose personal status was that of villeiti&ge — 
had almost died out ; villeins regardant — that 
is, persons holding under villeinage tenure, and 
who might possibly be freemen — became merged 
in the copyholders ; and the last reference to 
villeinage occurs in a law -suit of the year 1618, 
in which it was pleaded. Simultaneous with 
the decadence of the villeinage system was the 
growth of free labour; but its grievanoe was 
the want of work. The population grew much 
more rapidly than the means of support ; and 
though many became attached to the manor- 
houses as “ idle serving men " whose wages were 
nominal but who were fed and lodged, then 
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were still many reduced to vagrancy. This 
feature of English life first becomes extremely 
prominent during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
it was thought fit to enact the most severe laws 
against vagrancy or wandering in search of 
employment, from the place of settlement, 
without licence to do so. The attempt to 
suppress vagrancy was combined (5 Eliz. c. 4) 
with an attempt to regulate wages and to keep 
craftsmen under control : apprenticeship was 
enforced ; craftsmen must render service in 
their craft when called upon, and that at rates 
to be fixed by the justices at Easter sessions ; 
and refusal to do so was enforceable by im- 
prisonment. As regards workmen, the policy 
of the act of Elizabeth was the policy of English 
law until 1867 : breach of contract of service 
remained until that year an offence punishable 
by imprisonment ; and a long series of acts 
extended the principle to particular cases and 
made it, after the Union, apply to Scotland. 
Any able-bodied person not having any visible 
means of livelihood could, at law, be put to 
service ; but a large part of the original act 
had long fallen into abeyance, for the justices 
had long ceased to assess wages at sessions. 
Overlapping these acts were the series of 
Facto kt Acts from 1802 onwards, and the 
Merchant Shipping Acts ; and in 1867 the 
contract of service was finally reduced to the 
same condition as any other contract, and 
breach of it made punishable, except in 
particular instances, only by damages, while 
combination was no longer illegal as a means of 
keeping up or raising wages, and the restrictions 
on the emigration of workmen were removed. 
The relation of master and servant is thus now 
a question of contract: but Mr. Macdonell 
points out in Master and Servant that there are 
still some points in respect to which the maxims 
of English law seem to a greater or less extent 
to have been founded on the relation of status. 
These are : that a master is justified in com- 
mitting an assault in defence of his servant, or 
a servant of his master ; that possession by the 
servant is possession by the master, and that 
the master is liable for his servants’ acts, ap- 
parently to an extent beyond that traceable 
to mere agency ; that an action lies for enticing 
away or harbouring a servant ; that the master 
has, in theory, a right of correcting his servant, 
though this is now probably not the law ; and 
that in many cases somewhat outside the 
domain of mere agency, acquisitions by the 
servant are acquisitions for the master. Besides 
this, the older ideas seem to cling to the word 
“servant," so that it is very difficult to frame 
a definition of it, applicable to all cases, from 
those of a Carriers Act to an action by a father 
for loss of his daughter’s services by seduction 
of her. Mr. Maodonell suggests the following : 
— “ One who for a consideration agrees to work 
•abjeet to the orders of another." 


[An excelleut historical summary, with full 
references, is given in Macdouell’s Master and 
Servant; which, with Smith’s Master and Servant , 
and Eversley’s Ixiw of the Domestic Relations, may 
also be consulted for the law. For the Scots law, 
see Fraser’s Master and Servant . — See Vlnogradotf. 
Villainage in England, — Broom, Constitutional 
Ixiw (Somersett’s case and the notes upon it). See 
Manor.] a. d. 

MASTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Some of 
these societies aim at providing the benefits 
of insurance and trade protection for their 
members, without any social reference to their 
relations with their work-people, while others 
have been formed for the express purpose of 
joint resistance when individual employers 
have found themselves too weak to cope with 
the growing strength of the men’s trade unions. 
The majority, however, may be considered to 
have both objects in view. There are at present 
about 100 of these masters* associations in 
existence, about a quarter of the total number 
being connected with the building trade. 
Being “temporary or permanent combination! 
for regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or masters and masters,” they 
are trade unions within the meaning of the 
trade union acts. Few, however, are registered 
under those statutes (see Tuai>k Unions ; En- 
gineering Trad*. *, App., Vol. I.). T. o. a. 

MASTROFINI, Marco (19th century), Wn 
at Monte Compatri near Rome. He became an 
abbe, and is best known to economists through 
his book on usury, Le usure (Rome, 1881), 
which was well received, republished several 
times, and gave rise to much discussion. 
Though Mastrofini lived in last century, his 
opinions entitle him to be ranked among the 
canonists. His book in fact revives the old 
disputes as to the lawfulness of interest (see 
Canon Law). 

Mastrofini analyses the question of usury, taking 
it primarily from the stand point of the ecclesiastic 
and of the moralist, rather than from that of the 
political economist. He argues from a desire to 
reconcile the doctrine of the church with the 
requirements of economics, and with a somewhat 
ostentatious display of learning in support of a 
theory, already broached by other writers, that 
the prohibition of the canonists referred not to 
interest received on money, but to usury in its 
more modem sense, that is to say, to exorbitant 
interest. He therefore asserts that a moderate 
compensation for the loan of capital is theologi- 
cally permissible. He further maintains that the 
church prohibition had reference only to poor 
debtors. But while we may appreciate Mastrofini’s 
endeavours to legalise, from a theological point of 
view, a fact which is rooted in the public economy 
of the world, we must recognise that his assertions 
are historically incorrect, and not based o«t • 
thoughtful interpretation of those on whose test!* 
mony he relies. 

[Cosaa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy , London, 1898 . — Gnusiani, Le idee eeo- 
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nomiche degli scritlori emiliani e romagnoli , etc., 
Modena, 1898, p. 164, and others.] u. n. 

MATERIAL PROPERTY. See Property. 

MATERIAL SERVICES. See Personal 
Services ; Services. 

MATHEMATICAL METHOD IN POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. The idea of applying mathe- 
matics to human affairs may appear at first 
sight an absurdity worthy of Swift’s La put*. 
Yet there is one department of social science 
which by general consent has proved amenable 
to mathematical reasoning— Statistics. The 
operations not only of arithmetic, but also of 
the higher calculus, are applicable to statistics 
(see Error, Law of, and Probability). 
What has long been admitted with respect to 
the average results of human action has within 
the last half-century been claimed for the general 
laws of political economy. The latter, indeed, 
unlike the former, do not usually present 
numerical constants ; but they possess the 
essential condition for the application of mathe- 
matics : constancy of quantitative — though not 
necessarily numerical — relations. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the character of the law of Diminish- 
ing Returns (g.v.): that an increase in the 
capital and labour applied to land is (tends to 
be) attended w r ith a less than projMjrtionate 
increase in produce. The language of Func- 
tions is well adapted to express such relations. 
When, as in the example given, and frequently 
in economics (see Marshall, Principles, fith cd. 
preface, p. xix. ). the relation is between inrre- 
men/s of quantities, the differential calculus 
is appropriate. In the simpler cases the 
geometrical representations of functions and 
their differentials may with advantage be 
employed (ep. Curves and Functions). 

Among the branch* * of the economic calculus 
simultaneous equations are conspicuous. Given 
several quantitative —though not in general 
numerical — relations between several variable 
quantities, the economist needs to know 
whether the quantities are to bo regarded as 
determinate, or not A beautiful example of 
numerous prices determined by numerous 
conditions of supply and demand is presented 
by Prof. Marshall in his 4 ‘bird's-eye view of the 
problems of joint demand, composite demand, 
joint supply, and composite supply ” (, Principles , 
Mathematical Appendix, note xxi.). “ However 
complex the problem may become, we can see 
that it is theoretically determinate ” (IbuL, ep. 
Preface, p. xx.). When we have to do with 
only ftro conditions, two curves may be advan- 
tageously employed instead of two equations 
(see Curves and* Functions). 

The mathematical operations which have 
been mentioned, and others— in particular the 
integral calculus, are all contained in the cal- 
culus of maxima and minima , or, as it is called, 
of variations ; which seems to comprehend ail 
the higher problems of abstract economics 


For instance, Prof. Marshall, after writing out 
a number of equations “ representing the causes 
that govern the investment of capital and effort 
in any undertaking,” adds, ‘‘they may all be 
regarded as mathematically contained in the 
statement that H~V [the not advantages] is 
to be made a maximum” (Princ, Math. App., 
2nd and later editions, note xiv.). It was pro- 
foundly said by Malthus, “ Many of the questions 
both in morals and politics seem to be of the 
nature of the problems dc. maximis et minimis 
in fluxions.” The analogy between economics 
and mechanics in this respect is well indicated 
by Dr. Irving Fisher in his masterly Mathe- 
matical Investigations . 

The property of dealing with quantities not 
expressible in numbers, which is characteristic 
of mathematical economics, is not to be regarded 
ft h a degrading peculiarity. It is quite familiar 
and allowed in ordinary mathematics. For 
instance, if one side of a plane triangle is greater 
than another, the angle opposite the greater 
side is greater than the angle opposite the less 
side (Euclid, Book I.). Quantitative statements 
almost as loose as those employed in abstract 
economics occur in the less perfectly conquered 
portions of mathematical physics, with respect 
to the distances of the fixed stars, for instance 
(see Sir Robert Ball, Story of the Heavens, ch. 
xxi.) ; e.g. before 1853 it was only known 
that “the distance of 61 Cygni could not be 
more than sixty billions of miles.” It is really 
less than forty billions. 

The instance of astronomy suggests a second- 
ary or indirect use of mathematical method in 
economics, which physical science has outgrown. 
As the dawn of the Newtonian, or even of the 
CojK>rnican, theory put to flight the vain 
shadows of astrology, so the mere statement of 
an economic problem in a mathematical form 
may correct fallacies. Attention is directed to 
the data which would be required fora scientific 
solution of the problem. Variable quantities 
expressed in symbols are less liable to be treated 
as constant. This sort of advantage is obtained 
by formulating the relation between quantity of 
precious metal in circulation and the general 
level of prices, os Sir John Lubbock (senior) 
has done in bis pamphlet On Currency (anony- 
mous, 1840). Thus the mathematical method 
contributes to that negative or dialectic use of 
theory which consists in meeting fallacious 
arguments on their own ground of abstract 
reasoning (see some remarks on this use of 
theory by Prof. Simon Newcomb in the June 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics , 
1893 ; and compare Prof. Edgeworth, Economic 
Journal, vol. L p. 627). The mathematical 
method is useful in clearing away the rubbish 
which obstructs the foundation of economic 
science, as well as in affording a plan for the 
more regular part of the structure. 

The modest claims here made for the maths- 
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metical method of political economy may he 
illustrated by comparing it with the literary or 
classical method in the treatment of some of 
the higher problems of the science. The funda- 
mental principle of supply and demand has 
been stated by J. S. Mill with much precision 
in ordinary language (Pol. Earn., bk. iii. ch. 2, 
g§ 4, 5, and, better, review of Thornton, Disser- 
tations, vol. iv.). But he is not very happy in 
indicating the distinction between a rise of 
price which is due to a diminution of supply — 
the dispositions of the buyers, the Demand 
Curves remaining constant — and the rise of 
price which is due to a displacement of the 
demand curve. He appears not to perceive that 
the position of equilibrium between supply and 
demand is determinate, even where it is not 
unique — a conception supplied by equations with 
multiple roots or curves intersecting in several 
points. The want of this conception seems to 
involve even Mill’s treatment of the subject in 
obscurity (Pol Econ., bk. iii. ch. 18, § 6). 

Tho use of simultaneous equations or inter- 
secting curves facilitates the comprehension of 
the “fundamental symmetry*' (Marshall) be- 
tween the forces of demand and supply ; the 
litterateurs lose themselves in wordy disputes 
as to which of the two factors “regulates” or 
“ determines'* value. 

The disturbance of the conditions of supply 
by a tax or bounty, or other impediment or 
aid, gives rise to problems too complicated for the 
unaided intellect to deal with. Prof. Marshall, 
employing the mathematical theory of Con- 
sumers' Rent, reaches the conclusion that it 
might theoretically be advantageous to tax com- 
modities obeying the law of decreasing returns 
in order with the proceeds to give bounty to 
commodities following the opposite law {I Yin 
ciples, bk. v. ch. xiii. § 7). The want of the 
theory' of consumer’s rent renders obscure Mill’s 
treatment of the “gain " which a country may 
draw to itself by taxing exports or imports {Pol. 
Earn., bk. v. ch. 4, § 6 ; cp. bk. iii ch. 18, § 5). 
This matter is much more clearly expressed 
by the curves of Messrs. Auapifcz and Lieben 
( Untersuehungen, Art. 81). 

The preceding examples presuppose free com- 
petition ; the following relate to monopoly. The 
relation between the rates and the traffic of a 
railway is shown with remarkable clearness by 
the aid of a diagram in the appendix to Prof. 
Hadley's Railroad Transportation. By means 
of elaborate curves Prof. Marshall shows that a 
government having regard to the interest of the 
consuming public, as well as to its revenue, may 
fix a much lower price than a monopolist actu- 
ated by mere self-interest The taxation of 
monopolies presents problems which require the 
mathematical method initiated by Cournot. 
His reasoning convinces of error the following 
statement made by Mill (bk. v. ch. 4, 6) and 
others : “ A tax on rare and high-priced wines 


will fall only on the owners of the vineyard," fot 
“ when the article is a strict monopoly • . , 
the prico cannot be further raised to compensate 
for the tax." Cournot obtains by mathematical 
reasoning the remarkable theorem that in cases 
whore there is a joint demand for articles mono- 
polised by different individuals, the purchaser 
may come ofF worse than if he had dealt with 
a single monopolist. This case is more import* 
ant than at iirst appears (Marshall, /Wnc., 2nd 
ed. bk. v. ch. x. § 4, 5th ed. bk. v. ch. xi. $ 7). 

Under the head of monoj>oly may be placed 
the case of two individuals or corporate units 
dealing with each other. The indeterminateness 
of the bargain in this case is perhaps best con- 
templated by the aid of diagrams (see on this 
case article on Exchange, Value in, and 
references there given). 

These examples, which might be multiplied, 
seem to prove the usefulness of the mathemati- 
cal method. But the estimate would be im- 
perfect without taking into account the abuses 
and defects to which the method is liable. One 
of these is common to every organon — especially 
new ones — liability to be overrated. As Prof. 
Marshall says, “ When the actual conditions of 

E icular problems have not been studied, such 
theraatio&l] know ledge is little better than a 
ick for sinking oil-wells where there are no 
oil-bearing strata." Again, the mathematical 
method is a machinery, the use of which is 
very liable to be overbalanced by the cost to 
others than the maker of acquiring it. Not 
only is mathematics a foreign language “ to the 
general but even to mathematicians a new 
notation is an unknown dialect which it may 
not repay to learn. As Prof. Marshall says, 
“It seems doubtful whether any one spends his 
time well in reading lengthy translations of 
economic doctrines into mathematics that have 
not been made by himself." 

This estimate of the uses and dangers of mathe- 
matical method may be confirmed by reference 
to the works in the subjoined list ; which doet 
not pretend to be exhaustive. 

[Auspitz, R., und Lieben R., Untersuehungen Uber 
die Theorie dee Preises . — Cournot, A., Recherrhes 
sur Us Principle Mathfmatique* dr la Thtorie dot 
Riehesset , 1838. — Dupuit, E. T., De la mesure de 
V UtiliU des Travauz Publics, Anuales dee Pouts 
et Chauss&a, 2e aerie, 1844 ; De V influence des 
Plages. . . .Ibid. 1849. — Edgeworth, F. Y., Mathe- 
matical Psychics, 1881 ; Presidential Address to 
Section F of the British Association 1889. — Goesen, 
H. II., Entwickelung der Oesetm des menschlichm 
Verkehrs, 1855, new ed. 1889. — Jenkin, Fleetning, 
Graphic Representation of Loses qf Supply and 
Demand, and other papers, collected in Papers, 
literary, scientific, etc., 1887. — Jevons, W. Stanley, 
Theory qf Political Economy , 2nd ed. 1878, 3rd 
e l. 1888.— Keynes, J. N., Scope and Method qf 
Political Economy. — Launhardt, W., Maths* 
matische BegrUndung der VUheirihschctftskhrs 
1885.— Marshall, Alfred, PrUmpbm Economies 
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5th ed. 1907. —Pantaloon!, M., Principii di 
Economia Fura.~ Pareto Vilfredo, Articles in the 
Oiomate dtgli Economisti (1892 and 1893, sum* 
marised iu the Economic Journal for March 1895, 
p. 113). — Walras, L6ou, Elements d* Economic 
Politique pure, 2nd ed., and other writings.— 
Wieksteed, P. H., Alphabet of Economic Science. — 
A list of matheinatico-economic hooks is given in 
the first appendix to Jevons’s Theory. F. Y. E. 

MATHIAS DE SAINT JEAN, J*an £on 
( 1600-1681), known as Frbre procureur g&rtiral 
of the Carmelite friars in France, pub. under 
the name of 41 an inhabitant of Nantes/’ Le 
Commerce Honorable ou Consideration* politiques 
contend id Us motifs dc ndcessiU , d'h&rmcur it de 
profit qxti se trouvent d former dcs Oompagnm de 
toutes person ties jnmr TEtUrdim du Nigoce de 
Her en France , Nan tea, 1646. 

As shown by the title, thin book initiates the 
policy followed later by Colbert when he en- 
couraged the foundation of the great trading 
companies with both Indies, the levant, and 
Senegal. Mathias has a general and a special object. 
His general object is to demonstrate the natural 
usefulness and legitimacy of international trade 
and navigation, ‘‘which afford the most convenient 
and easy means granted by God to establish a 
perfect and universal society amongst the nations 
of the earth” (p. 133), an argument on which 
Mathias extensively dilates with great warmth 
and insight His special object is to prove that 
French navigation being in a comiitiou of uttor 
decay, which he a*ml»e8 to the national want of 
enterprise, to depreciation of trade as a profession, 
and to the keenness of foreign competition, the 
seen rest way to emerge from this state of stagna- 
tion U to establish powerful trading and maritime 
companies, the shares of which ought to be sub 
bribed by the French node***; this, be maintains, 
can be done without an; fear or danger of a loss 
of status ou their part. He also gives detailed 
statistical information on the imports effected in 
French ports by foreign bottoms, and calculates 
the profits which foreigners derive fp u: these 
imports. 

As to the practical legislation recommended, 
Mathias is not very consistent with his premises 
on the inherent usefulness of international trade. 
In his opinion the exclusion of foreign flags and 
strict reciprocity of custom-house duties would be 
insufficient to restore prosperity to French trade, 
and be advocates the return to the “just and wise 
by-laws'* (p. 61). against foreign merchants which 
sornpeUed them V' take up their abode in the house 
of a known merchant, 1 and to offer tbeir wares for 
•ale at once. But he did not allow them to act as 
•gents of foreign commercial houses. k. ca. 

MATTIA (di), Nicola (18th century). 
Mattia, in reply to the inquiry made in 1802 
by the Neapolitan government ae to the best 
means of maintaining the poor (see Marulu), 
says that oharity can be but a temporary 
remedy in doing this which can only be 
monied by placing poor citizens in a (position 


t gee for similar English eastern, Maacuawvs, Aua». 


to supply their wants by their own work. The 
real remedy for begging and vagrancy is to 
eliminate the causes of the evil by encouraging 
the sources of wealth. Charitable assistance 
should be temj>orary, and only given to those 
incapable of work. Almshouses even should 
be temporary, because the hope of finding 
an asylum in them encourages idleness. 
Vagrancy should be remedied by cultivating 
the uncultivated land in the kingdom of Naples, 
and thus forming a civilised and industrious 
nation. Mattia proposes the establishment of 
houses of correction and the assigning to them 
of waste land for cultivation. 

Itificssicmi su Vitnpiego dei poveri e dei vaga - 
bondi , e sul modo di estirparti dulla socield civile , 
rdativamenlc id Regno di Napoli , Naples, 1805. 

[See Fomari, JJeUe teorie eamomiche nellt pro* 
vincie napolitane , vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] u. R. 

MATRICULATION TAX. See Finance, 
Germany. 

MATURITY OF BONDS. A bond, or 
debenture, usually matures after a given time, 
and is then presentable for redemption to the 
issuing state or corporation like a matured bill. 
Sometimes a bond is 44 drawn ” by lot, and is 
then redeemable at par, or at some specified 
price, and those who possess bonds, subject 
to such drawings, should ask their banker or 
broker to make j»roj*er inquiry from time to 
time. A. E. 

MAUGHAM, Robert (d. 1862), co- founder 
with Bryan Holme of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and its first secretary. Maugliam was 
an active promoter of the interests of the legal 
profession, and wrote several legal textbooks and 
handbooks. His chief work, from the economic 
standpoint, is his Treatise on the Principles of 
the Usury Laics, in which, taking aa a motto 
Shakespeare’s “ Borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry,” he briefly traces the history of the 
statutory regulation of interest on loans, ad- 
versely criticises the proposal made in the early 
years of last century to repeal the usury laws 
which fixed the maximum rate of interest at 
5 per cent, and contends that, while the laws 
may occasionally press hardly on individuals, 
it is essentially desirable, in the interest of 
the nation generally and on general principles 
of public utility, that there should be some 
legal restriction upon the rate of interest 
demanded. Further, he maintains that there 
are excellent reasons, given in detail, why 
there should be some distinction in the law 
between dealing in money and dealing in other 
species of property. He criticises Bentham’s 
Defence of Usury closely and in detail, and alse 
examines the criticism of Lord Hedesdale'e 
views by Sir W. D. Evans, quotes from Grotiua, 
Pufendorf, Yattel, Paley, Bacon, Blackstone, 
and Adam Smith, and refers also to the Jewish 
regulations, which were political rather than 
ethical. Maugham also wrote a treatise on tbs 
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law of copyright, giving a brief historical view, 
and examining the library tax, piracy, transfer, 
principles of the laws, the then state of copy- 
right law, with extensive citation of cases, 
precedents, etc. 

A Treatise on the Principles qf the Usury Law; 
with Disquisitions on the Arguments adduced 
against them by Mr . Bentham and other writers, 
and a Review qf Authorities in their Favor , 
London, 1824, 8vo, pp. 81. — A Treatise on the 
Law qf Literary Property , comprising Vie Statutes 
and Oases relating to Books , Manuscript s, Lectures; 
Dramatic and Musical Compositions; Engravings , 
Sculpture, Maps , etc. Including the Piracy and 
Transfer qf Copyright ; with a Historical View , 
and Disquisitions on the Principles and Effect qf 
the Laws, London, 1828, 8vo, pp. 261. 

[Solicitor* s Journal and Reporter, vi. pp. 699, 
and 727 . — Dictionary qf National Biography, 
art. “Maugham, Robert*’] a. d. 

MAUNDY MONEY. The royal alms, known 
as “His Majesty’s Royal Maundy,” are dis- 
tributed annually by the Lord High Almoner 
on Maundy Thursday, on behalf of the King. 
They consist of various cash payments made to 
persons of both sexes over sixty years of age, 
who are in necessitous circumstances, and who 
have at one time given employment to others 
and paid rates and taxes. 

One of the maundy gifts is a payment, made 
in silver coins, of the value of as many pence 
as the years of the reigning sovereign’s age, 
to a like number of persons of both sexes. In 
the present year (1912), therefore, forty-seven 
men and forty-seven women receive the sum 
of 3s. lid. apiece. The money is paid en- 
tirely in silver coins of the nominal value of 
Id., 2d., 3d., and 4d. respectively, and it is 
to these small silver pieces, which are struck 
specially at the Royal Mint for the purpose, 
that the title '‘Maundy Money” is applied. 
These coins bear on the obverse the effigy of 
His Majesty, with the inscription, “Georgius V. 
D : G : Britt : Omn : Rex : F : D : Ind : Imp : ; 
and on the reverse the figure “ 1,” “ 2,” “ 3,” j 
or “4,” surrounded by a wreath of oak and 
laurel leaves, and surmounted by the royal 
crown. The edges of the coins are not milled, 
and the threepences, therefore, are identical 
with the coins of that denomination struck 
for general circulation. Collectors of coins 
frequently purchase the maundy monies from 
the original recipients, at enhanced prices, 
and with the exception of the threepences, a 
few of which may occasionally find their way 
into circulation, maundy coins do not pass into 
general use. The first ooinage of small silver 
pieces intended solely for distribution on 
Maundy Thursday was struck in 1663. Prior 
to that date silver pence had been struck for 
general circulation, and the coins which formed 
part of the maundy alms were such as were 
to be found in the ordinary currency of the 
country. 


The title Maundy, applied to the Thursday 
before Easter, is derived from “dies mandati* 
— the day of the mandate — as, on the da) 
before Good Friday, Christ, after washing the 
disciples’ feet, gave his new commandment, 
“That ye love one another” (John xiii. 84). 
Hence arose the custom of washing the feet 
of the poor by royal and other distinguished 
persons. This ceremony, which was accom- 
panied by doles of food and clothing, can be 
traced back to the 4tli century. James II. 
was the last king of England who washed the 
feet of the recipients of the maundy doles, but 
the custom is still occasionally observed in 
Austria and other European countries. The 
baskets from which the “mandate bread” 
was given away became known as “maunda.” 

At the ceremony of washing the feet of the 
poor, it was an ancient custom of the kings and 
queens of England to present one or two of the 
most necessitous with a gown from the royal 
wardrobe. This gift was, however, subsequently 
redeemed by a money payment supposed to 
represent the value of the garment 

As no provision was made to ensure the 
suitability of the maundy gifts to the various 
requirements of the poor j*ersons, somewhat 
rough bartering among the recipients frequently 
took place, and, with a view to check these 
practices, the various doles were from time to 
time substituted by money payments, the 
last of the gifts in kind to survive being that 
of clothing for the men, which was distributed 
so recently as the year 1881. It having been 
found, however, that in most instances the men 
parted with the goods for less than their 
original cost, a sum of £2 : 5s. per head is now 
given instead of clothing. Thus the maundy 
alms are at the present time composed entirely 
of cash payments, amounting in all to about 
£5. The total sum is made up as follows: 
(1) The gift of pence per year of the sovereign's 
age, which is handed to the selected persons in 
a white leather purse ; (2) sums of £1 : 10a. in 
lieu of provisions, and £1 in lieu of the gown 
formerly given by the sovereign, inclosed in 
a red leather purse ; and (3) a further gift of 
35s. to the women, or 45s. to the mon in lieu 
of clothing, this last gift being inclosed in a 
paper packet 

The ceremony of the distribution of the 
maundy alms, which is of much interest, took 
place in the Cha[>el Royal, Whitehall, from 
1714 to 1890, but since the latter date, the 
chapel having been closed, the gifts are dis- 
tributed in Westminster Abbey. F. s. A. 

MAURICE, John Frederic Denison ( 1806- 
1872), is noticed here for his connection with 
the Christian socialists (see Christian Social- 
r sm). We must remember, however, his protest „ 
against the “attempt to treat a human being 
as composed of two entities, one called religious, 
the other secular. ” As early as 1 830 heexpresesd 
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his conviction that “ political economy is not the 
foundation of morals or politics, but must have 
these for its foundation or be worth nothing.” 
For many years he brooded over social 
questions. As chaplain at Guy's Hospital, we 
Imd him regretting his own helplessness. In 
1840 and again in 1842 weighty letters from 
Mr. Daniel Macmillan, on the divorce of the 
Ohurcli and the leaders of the working classes, 
addressed to Archdeacon Hare, and forwarded 
to Maurice, gave much food for thought. In 
1844 he made acquaintance with 0. Kingsley 
and was appointed in 1846 chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In the same year Mr. Ludlow suggested 
to him a scheme for bringing the leisure and 
good feeling of the Inns of Court to bear upon 
the destitution and vice of the neighbourhood. 
In 1848 he became editor of Politics for the 
People, a weekly publication, which only lived 
through seventeen numbers. The first number, 
on 6th May, contained a characteristic article by 
him on “ Fraternity.” In December of the same 
year the Bible readings were begun, from which 
sprang the meetings with working-men, held at 
Maurice’s house during 1849. These meetings 
lx>re fruit in the starting of a Tailors’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. Maurice had appeared, at 
times, somewhat lacking in enterprise ; he had 
a natural distrust of the spasmodic energy of 
the “go ahead.” In advocating co-operation, 
he did not commit himself to any specific social 
plan. He remained throughout true to the 
conviction that the fundamental fallacy lay in 
“ assuming that lands, goods, money, or labour 
are the basis of society, whereas human re- 
lations not only should, but do, lie beneath.” 
In Novombor 1850 appealed the first number 
of the Christian SxialisL By socialism 
Maurice meant “the acknowledgment of 
brotherhood in heart, and fellowship in work.” 
The name suggested a struggle with unsocial 
Christiana and un-Christian socialists. Years 
afterwards he justified its use on similar 
grounds. Yet above all he dreaded the forma- 
tion of a new party with himself as leader. 
He protested against elaborate machinery, and 
held that to build associations upon decrees of 
a central board, was to build upon the sand. 
Ho saw clearly the danger of weakening moral 
Influence by intermeddling with commercial 
details, and recognised in the Working-Men's 
College, founded in 1854, a more excellent way 
of serving co-operation. The following passage, 
written in 1849, and repeated almost verbatim 
in 1868, represents his economic faith. “ The 
state, I think, cannot be communist ; never 
will be ; never ought to be. It is by nature 
and laws conservative of individual rights, 
individual possessions. . . . But the church, 

I hold, is communist in principle ; conservative 
of individual rights and property only by 
accident. . . * The union of church and i 
state . . . is precisely that which should I 


accomplish the ftision of the principles of 
communism and property.” It is noteworthy 
how closely this view resembles that of the 
Canon Law (y.v.) towards private property. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise the Christian 
socialists : that the co-operative societies started 
by them mostly failed, while those started by 
the hard-headed workmen of the north (see Co- 
operation) succeeded, was only what was to 
be expected. Yet even the direct results wore 
not without importance, since the act of 1862, 
which legalised the position of such societies, 
was mainly their work. It is, however, to the 
indirect results that we must chiefly look. If 
the whole attitude of the working-class leaders 
towards religion and culture has been revolu- 
tionised, if the church of England, in its 
relations with the English people, has felt the 
breath of a new spirit, it is to the Christian 
socialists, and above all to Maurice, that the 
result is in large measure due. When he 
died there was a burst of popular grief such as 
had not been, it was said, since the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. Mystic, subtle, as 
he might be, working men understood him, 
because he understood them and their require- 
ments — that a message for them to grasp must 
be something other and more living than mere 
opinions. 

Of his forty-eight published volumes, not one 
is directly concerned with economic questions, 
and yet of alt of them it may be said, as of his 
preaching at Lincoln's Inn, that whatever turn 
they take, they bring one’s thoughts to the present 
day. As & good example of his manner may be 
cited the Lecture on masters and servants, in 
Social Morality , London, 1869, 8vo. 

[For his attitude towards social questions see the 
correspondence in his life, edited by his son, 
Frederic Maurice, London, 1884, 8vo, 2 vols., 
and Charles Kingsleys Life, edited by Mrs. 
Kingsley, London, 1877, 8vo, 2 vols. — Art by 
Prof. John on u Genossenschaftsbewegung” in Ze it- 
sehrift fir Volkrwirthschaft (Wien, band iii. heft 
iii. October 1894). — Art by Thoe. Hughes in 
Econ. Jieview, April 1891.] H. B. B. 

MAUVILLON, Jakob (1748-1794), an emi- 
nent German economist of the school of the 
Physiocrats, was born at Leipzig, the son of a 
Frenchman settled there as teacher of languages. 
He studied the science of engineering, and in 
1771 entered the Carolinum at Cassel as 
teacher of military architecture ; here the title 
of captain was conferred on him in 1778. In 
1784 he was called to the Carolinum at 
Brunswick as teacher of politics and military 
tactics ; here he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. His literary career began with trans- 
lating French and English works and treatises 
into German, particularly the Histoirs phiUb 
sophique et politique dm dablissetnerUs d du 
commerce des Europ4ens dans ies deux Indes, by 
Raynal (Hanover, 1774-78). His conversion 
to the doctrines of the physiocrats was brought 
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about by translating Turgot's Inflexions tar la 
formation et la distribution des ridtessts. This 
appeared at Lemgo in 1776, under the title of 
Untersuehungenuberdi 4 Natur und den Ursprung 
der Reichlhumer und direr Vertheilung unter den 
% wrschicdenen Gliedem der bUrgcrlichen Gesell - 
cchqft (Enquiries into the nature and origin of 
Riches, and their distribution among the various 
members of Society). He came forward as a 
convinced adherent of the new doctrine in the 
Sammlung von Avfsdtzen iiber Gegenstiinde aus 
der Staatskunst, Staatswirthschaft und neuesten 
Staatengeschichte (Collection of Essays on matters 
of Politics, Political Economy, and the most 
recent State-History), 1st vol. 1776, 2nd vol 
1777. Besides a number of economic treatises 
by foreign authors, including J. Tuckxk's Four 
Tracts , the work also contains an exhaust! ve essay 
by Mau villon himself: — Von der bffen tlichen utui 
privaten Ueppigkeit und den wahren Milteln ihr 
zu steuem , nach den Qrundsdtzen der neueren 
franzbsischen Physiokraten (On Public and 
Private Luxuiy (Xtw»), and the true means of 
checking it, according to the principles of the 
later French Physiocrats). This essay is re- 
markable, that in it for the first time, evidently 
borrowed from the French compilation M Physio- 
cratie," by Du Pont (1763), the expression 
“ physiocratic system ” was employed for 
Quesnay's doctrine, and “ Physiocratists ” for 
his followers. 1 Mauvillon dedicated the book 
to 0. W. Dohm, his colleague, at tliat time 
professor of cameralistic science at the Carolinum 
at Cassel, whose antagonism to the 11 physiocratic 
system ” he knew, and whom he, in the dedica- 
tion, invited to a rejoinder. Thence a literary 
conflict arose round the “ physiocratic system,” 
in which there took part, besides Dohm, who 
answered in a treatise published in the Deutsches 
Museum, Kurze Darstdlung des physiocratischen 
Systems (Short explanation of the Physiocratic 
System) (1778), a large number of other 
political authors. (On this conflict, see article 
German School of Political Economy.) In 
1780, Mauvillon published a rejoinder, Physio - 
kratische Briefe an den Herm Professor Dohm 
(Physiocratic Letters to Professor Dohm). This 
is his principal work in economics. 

Mauvillon is described by W. Reseller 
as intellectually the most important of 
the German physiocrats. That, however, is 
saying too much, since this position is un- 
doubtedly due to Schlkttwri n ( q . V .). Mau- 
villon acknowledges in the PhysiocrcUische 

1 Da Pont has generally been regarded in economic 
literature as the originator of the expression “ Physio- 
cracy.** In my edition of the Otuvrtt de Quetnay, 
(Frankfort A. It, 1888), I have, at p. 6W note, shown 
that this expression occurs half a year before the 
publication of Do Foot's work, in the BjMmkridee du 
OUoyen, and indeed in an essay by the Abto #aodsao. 
As Qoxsnay had, as editor, assisted in arranging the 
title-page of the Physiocracy, in which his writings are 
collected, I believed the authorship of the word 
belonged to Quesnay, ami all the more because Du Pont 
himself had never claimed it a. a 


Briefe (Physiocratic Letters) themselves, that 
he has read but little of original physiocratie 
compositions. “There may thus perhaps be 
many things in my essays that are not entirely 
physiocratic, or that have not been said, of 
have been expressed differently, by the French 
economists. All that I desire is, that what I 
have said should be proved to be true. But 
if a name is needed, call it Afauvillonish ” (p. 
202). This “ Mauvillonish " idea apparently 
causes him, in the treatise on “Luxury," to 
arrange the three social classes in such a 
manner that the landed gentry form a member 
of the productive class ; but on the other hand 
besides the sterile unproductive class is made 
a special salaried class, composed of publio 
officials, clergy, artists, and so forth. Mauvillon 
shares the full enthusiasm of the French physio- 
crats for their opinions. Quesnay's system is 
not to him like any other, that has advantages 
and disadvantages, but it is the only true 
system ; it must, like virtue, be the best under 
all circumstances. — The co-operation of Mau- 
villon, in the work published by Count H. G. 
Mirabeau : De la Monarchic Prussiennt sous 
FriiUric le grand , 1788, is well known. Mau- 
villon also published this work, some years after- 
wards, in German, under the title of Von der 
Preuseischen Monarchic unter Friedrich dem 
Grossen unter Leitung des Grafen von Mirabeau 
abgefasst und in deutsche Uebersetsung heraus- 
gegeben von J. Mauvillon Herzogt Braunschvmgi * 
schen Oberstlieutenant (On the Prussian Monarchy 
under Frederick the Great Composed under the 
direction of Count Mirabeau, and published in 
German translation by J. Mauvillon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Duchy of Brunswick), 1798. In 
the preface he describes his own share of the 
work as follows : — 44 Count Mirabeau really did 
not write this work, and the calumnious rage 
of his enemies and mine has compelled me to 
make this known. Only a few additions in 
the first and last books, and in the article on 
silk manufactures are by him. But to him, 
nevertheless, is mainly due the honour of ths 
book, for he had conceived the idea of it, 
instilled it into me, gave me the means of 
accomplishing it, directed my work, and im- 
proved it very much after it left my hands." 
Mirabeau'a Lettres d unde see amis on Allemagnt , 
Sorites durant Us annies 1786-90, Brunswick, 
1792, were addressed to Mauvillon, who 
published a German translation of them that 
same year. 

Mauvillon also wrote several works on military 
science and history which, as remote from economic 
subjects, need not be noticed here. 

[EL Leser, art u Mauvillon " In the AUgemdns 
Deutsche Biographic . — W. Readier, GmMcKtc 
dor Nationalohonomic in Deutschland (History 
of National Economics in Germany). «— Coquelit 
and Guillaumin, LHctionnaire de V Economic F$U 
tique , art M Mauvillon."] A. a 
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MAXIMUM. See Revolution, French. 

MAXIMUM SATISFACTION is the object 
towards which the economic man strives ; the 
Margin, which constitutes economic equilibrium. 
A great part of economic theory may be regarded 
as a statement of the conditions of maximum 
satisfaction (cp. Marshall's Principles, mathe- 
matical appendix, note xiv.). Thus the theory 
of market price — that the demand at that price 
should equal the supply at it (Mill, bk. iii. 
oh. 2) — may be deduced as the condition of the 
price for which the satisfaction of the buyers 
and sellers should be a maximum. 

It is understood that this maximum is 
subject, or — as the mathematicians say, relative 
— to certain limitations. Thus, in a market, 
it is assumed that property passes only by 
exchange. It is not denied that an equalisation 
of property would — abstracting ulterior conse- 
quences — be productive of a greater sum total 
of utility than is produced by the play of the 
market under a regime of unequal property 
(Sidgwick’s Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. vii. ; Jevons’s 
Theory , 2nd ed. p. 153 ; Marshall’s Principles , 
bk. v. ch. xiii). 

It should be understood also that the maxi- 
mum value of a function (see Functions) is not 
necessarily the greatest possible value, but only 
the greatest of all values in the neighbourhood 
— a peak, but not the summit. There may be 
more maxima than one ; and one maximum 
may be greater than another (Marshall, loc. cit. 
note). Accordingly, while it is true that any 
disturbance by which trade is shifted from an 
equilibrium to a neighbouring position, causes 
a diminution in the sum total of utility, it is 
also true that a disturbance, by which trade 
is shifted to the neighbourhood of a new 
equilibrium, may cause an increase in the sum 
total of utility. The latter kind of change is 
apt to occur when, by a stimulus to increased 
production, the advantages of production on a 
large scale are secured. Now it is quite 
oonoeivable that such a stimulus should l*c 
given by governmental interposition. Tlius, 
while it is right to hold with Messrs. Auspitz 
and Lieben ( Theorie der Prase, p. 425) and 
the classical economists, that a bounty causes a 
diminution in the sum total of utility, the 
organisation of industry being supposed un- 
changed ; it is also right to hold with Pro- 
feasor Marshall that bounty, by bringing about 
a re-organisation of industry, may cause an 
inorease in the sum total of utility. 

Altogether, Urn doctrine that maximum 
satisfaction, or the greatest general good, is 
attained by exchange free from government 
Intervention, is theoretically true in a much 
narrower sense than has been supposed by 
many publicists, and even by some theoretical 
economists. Its validity as a handy rule for 
practice is not denied. 

(There Is implied ift the preceding argument a 


certain conception, which it is impossible here te 
express fully, concerning the modification of the 
law of supply— or Supply -cubvbs — which is 
involved in a re-organisation of industry, conse- 
quent on an enlarged scale of production. The 
view expressed on this subject by Mr. H. 
Cunyngharne in the Economic Journal for March 
1892 may be compared with the view expressed by 
Professor Edgeworth in the Econ. Journal !, vol. iv. 
p. 436, and vol. xv. p. 62. In his Mathematical 
Psychics, he has pointed out analogies between the 
principle of maximum utility in economics and the 
principle of maximum energy in physics.] F. Y. ». 

MAYOR, the annually -elected chief magis- 
trate of a corporate town in England. 

At the date of Domesday Book towns were 
governed by a prerpositus , or reeve, and in many 
the payments due from the inhabitants to the 
king had been commuted for & fixed annual 
amount, the firma burgi, but there was, as yet, 
no municipal organisation unless the claims of 
London, set forth in the Statement addressed by 
the corporation to the city of London commis- 
sion (1893), are historically valid. Under Henry 
I., however, London obtained by charter the elec- 
tion of its own sheriff, perhaps in place of the 
portreeve, and, in 1191, the citizens extorted 
the recognition of the communa they had long 
been trying to gain. This implied complete 
municipal self-government under a mayor, to 
the exclusion of all royal officers except the 
judges ; but the communa must not be con- 
founded with the merchant gild, from whicli it 
is essentially distinct in idea, though Glanville, 
in one passage, seems to treat the two as con- 
vertible terms. Indeed, it cannot be proved 
that London ever had a gild a mercaioria. 

Henry Fitx-Alwyn, the fust mayor of London, 
showed, in the affair of William Fitz-Osbert, 
that a oorjK>ration was not, in any modern sense, 
the chain pion of liberty ; and in the year 1200, 
by purchasing a charter for the abolition of the 
ancient weavers* gild, the new municipality 
manifested a determination to control, without 
a rival, the trade and manufactures of the city 

The mayoralty of London is typical of the 
office in all other places, the charters of pro- 
vincial towns frequently containing direct 
references to the customs of London as a 
standard. Some towns were allowed to have 
mayors at an early date — Leicester, for example, 
in 1208, but Norwich had no mayor until 1402. 

The Liber de Anliguis Lcgibus assigns the 
date 1189 for Fitz-Alwyn*s mayoralty, but not 
being a contemporary authority, its evidence 
must yield to that of Richard of Devizes and 
Benedict of Peterborough, who fix the year 
1191 for the communa. Fitz-Alwyn held the 
office for life, and, in 1215, two years after hit 
death, the king granted to the city the right 
of electing the mayor annually ; but many of 
the subsequent mayors served for four or mors 
years. 

The customs of London were confirmed by 
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the 18th article of Magna Charts, and the high 
position of the mayor is shown by the fact 
that the major de Lundoniis was one of the 
twenty- five barons charged with carrying out 
the provisions of the charter. 

A mediaeval mayor played an active part in 
regulating the trade of his town. All questions 
arising from contracts between merchants, and 
all matters relating to apprentices, came before 
him, and he enforced the assize of measures, and 
the Assize of Bread and Beer. Wine, also, 
was tested by his authority, and the price of it 
might be fixed by his directions. All matters, 
too, relating to breaches of the regulations of 
the craft gilds were determined by him, and 
he thus gained a controlling influence over 
manufactures. 

But more direct methods were not wanting, 
by which the mayor, with the advice, of course, 
of his council, settled matters which would now 
be left to the free bargaining of the parties 
concerned, and the Liber Allas of London may 
be consulted to show (pp. 289, 711, 712) that 
there was no hesitation about fixing the prices 
of meat, poultry, and fish, or the wages of 
carpenters, masons, and other workmen within 
the city, while on p. 418 of the same record 
may be read a document which is nothing leas 
than a commercial treaty with Amiens and other 
towns. 

An excellent idea of the position of a mayor 
in a provincial manufacturing town may be 
obtained from Blomefield's History of Norfolk 
(Norwich volume). 

The history of the London mayoralty, from 
the reign of John, is the history of London 
itself, for which vast materials may be found 
in the records already quoted, and in the j 
Statutes of the Realm, The mayor of London 
is supposed to have been first styled Lord 
Mayor in 1354, when the fourth charter of 
Edward III. gave him the honour of having gold 
or silver maces. He is summoned to sit and 
sign with the privy council the proclamation of 
a new sovereign. The mayor of Dublin, first 
appointed in 1409, was styled Lord Mayor by 
Charles II. in 1665, and the mayor of York has 
also for some time been entitled to the same 
special dignity, which has also been conferred on 
the mayors of Belfast, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Leeds , and other great ci ties. 

Mayors are now elected under the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, 45 A 46 Viet. c. 50, 
from among 14 the aldermen, or councillors, 
or persons qualified to be such,” on the 9th of 
November in each year, but the lord mayor of 
London is elected by the liverymen from the 
number of aldermen, the city of London not 
coming under the provisions of the above- 
mentioned statute. The chief functions of 
a modern mayor are to preside over the meet- 
ings of the council, to act as a justice of the 
peace for the borough, to act as returning officer 


at parliamentary and municipal elections, and 
to revise, with the aid of two assessors, the 
burgess lists when the borough is not repre- 
sented in parliament. 

[A. Pulliug, Laws, Customs , etc,, of London, 
1854. — W. Maitland, Hist . of London , 1756. — 
Stubbs, Const it. Hist . and Select Charters . — James 
Thompson, Essay on Eng. Municipal Hist., 1867. 
— H. A. Mere wether, Hist, qf Boroughs , London, 
1885. — Liber de Antiquis I^tgibus , Camden Soc., 
1846. — Liber Albus [Munimenta Gildhallat Aon* 
doniensis, Rolls series).} R. H. 

MEAN* is generally list'd in the same sense as 
Average. Some statisticians restrict the term 
to that sjvecies of average which is the centre 
of a group fulfilling the Law of Error (see 
Error, Law of). f. y. r. 

M EAN AFTERLIFETIME. This word was 
proposed by Dr. W. Farr (q. v. ) to express 
what is often called the Expectation of Life, 
i.e. the calculated length of time that persons, 
in the aggregate, live. “ The idea intended to 
be expressed by ‘expectation of life’ is the 
mean time which a number of jxirsons at any 
moment of age will live after that moment : it 
is the French rie moyenne. And this technical 
idea is strictly and shortly expressed by after - 
lifetime, a pure English word, formed on the 
same analogy as afterlife." W. Farr, Vital 
Statistics, p. 478. 

MEAN, ARITHMETICAL. See Average. 

MEAN PRICES. See Prhtes. 

MEANS, Method of. The method of 
means or averages is mainly directed to two 
purposes : (1) to ascertain an objective quantity, 
such as the stature of a certain man, by taking 
the mean of several fallible observations ; (2) to 
find a so-called “subjective mean,” such as the 
stature of the “ mean man " (^uetelet) which 
may represent or typify the memtars of a 
species. Of these problems the latter kind is 
more frequent in the statistics with which 
political economy is concerned. 

[See Average, snd the references given under 
that head. ] P. T. K. 

MEASURE OF VALUE. See Standard. 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. Themeasuree 
and weights here dealt with are those which 
were in use in this country during the five 
centuries after the Norman conquest. At the 
beginning of that }**riod the various systems 
were beginning to emerge from a state of chaos, 
at the end they were, excopt for scientific de- 
finition, almost the same as now. During this 
time the units, which were destined to survive, 
were standardised ; statute after statute was 
promulgated, ordering standards to be kept 
in various places for reference, snd officers were 
appointed to examine and condemn false weights 
and measures. The immediate object of these 
acts was mainly fiscal, namely the prevention 
of the frauds on the customs revenue which 
were perpetrated by skilfully varying the suet 
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of the customary measures. As an instance 
of this fraud may bo quoted the chaldron of 
sea-coal which grew enormously in size through 
the imposition of a duty on each chaldron 
lauded. 

Some commodities were sold by number, and 
here it must be remembered that our ancestors 
counted by the score, not the hundred, the 
latter not meaning necessarily 5 score, but 5 
score and 8, 6 score and 12, or 6 score, accord- 
ing to the locality and the nature of the articles 
enumerated. A thousand being 10 hundreds, 
might bo and sometimes was 1200. A dicker 
was 10, a dozen generally 12, but a dozen of 
iron was 6 pieces ; a bind of cels 10 sticks of 25 
each ; a bind of skins 30 timbres of 10 each ; 
a hundred of garlics 15 ropes of 15 each ; but 
a hundred of most things was 6 score, of horse 
shoes 5 score ; a cade of red herrings was 8 
hundreds, each of 6 score ; a last of herrings 
20 thousands. 

Linear and area measures have not altered 
much siuco the 13th century. The table con- 
tained in Ik admtnsurttlioTU terra printed 
among the Statutes of the Realm as of uncertain 
date, but probably compiled about A.r>. 1300, 
is, except for the omission of the land chains, 
exactly the same as our modem long measure 
and area measure. At the time of the com- 
pilation of Domesday Book, however, and for 
a considerable time after, the area of the acre 
seems to have varied locally, but the acre, rod, 
and furlong, although originally independent 
units, were already definitely related to each 
other ; the length of the ordinary field in the 
direction of the furrows being a furlong, a held 
a rod wide was caller] a rou or rood and four 
roods made an acre. The yard at this time 
was not looked ttjton as a subdivision of the 
furlong, but was merely a cloth measure. The 
Homan measures — the mile, and the foot with 
its subdivisions, were unknown ; the measure 
for long distances was the leuca of 12 quaran- 
tines or furlongs, which, however, in Domesday 
book was only used for measuring woodland. 
The two other Domesday units of land measure- 
ments, the Hide and the carucate (see Caku- 
gaok), have long puzzled antiquaries. The 
hide seems to have been a unit for the assess- 
ment of taxation, not a true measure, although 
a hundred years later in the Dialog us de Scaccario 
it was stated to be 100 acres. The cam cate 
was as much land as required one plough team, 
the bovate or oxg&ng being the share attributed 
to each beast, an eighth of a c&rucate if eight 
oxen made a team. These two units soon lost 
their meaning and became obsolete, the earueate 
first* the hide after. The first recorded attempt 
at standardising was that of Henry L who 
ordered that the ulna or yard, hence called 
ulna regis i, should be as long as his own arm. 
His example was followed by Richard I. and 
John, who caused standard yards to be made of 


iron. This yard was not the cloth yard, wLioh 
does not seem to have been legally determined 
till the 14th century. Of miscellaneous measures 
of length and area may be mentioned — the 
solanda or double hide ; solium, about 120 acres ; 
virga or customary yard ; tey, toise, or fathom 
of two yards. 

The standard weight from the conquest till 
the time of Henry VIII. was troy weight. The 
troy pound seems to have been an arbitrary 
standard, although attempts were made to base 
it upon the weight of a grain of com, by 
defining the pennyweight as the weight of 24 
grains of wheat, and when it was found that 
this was not true, altering the number to 82. 
An old weight called the auncel was abolished 
by the statute of 25 Edward III. Although 
the legal pound was the troy pound, the 
merchants of the 15th century seem to have 
preferred a pound of 16 ounces ; this pound 
was finally legalised by the act 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 8, where it is called haher de pages ; it had 
already superseded the troy pound for most 
practical purposes. The most important table 
of weights in the middle ages was the wool 
weight. 

7 l b. s= 1 clove or n ail , some- 1 3 stone = 1 pocket 

times called great pound. or sarpler. 

14 lb. = 1 stone. 16 stone = 1 pack. 

2 stone = 1 tod. 26 stone = 1 sack. 

12 stone = 1 wey. 12 sacks = 1 last. 

A load varied from 168 to 175 stone. Although 
this was the table ultimately established by 
law, it was actually subject to great local varia- 
tions. The clove or nail was often 8 lb. The 
stone varied locally from 7 lb. to 20 lb., and a 
long string of statutes did not succeed in making 
it uniform. The same remark applies to the 
sack. A weight called pondus was sometimes 
used and seems to have been about 20 lb. 

For butter — 

3 lb. as 1 quart. 

2 quarts = 1 pottle. 

7 or 8 lb. = 1 clove. 

14 lb. = 1 pot. 

56 lb. = 1 firkin. 

112 lb. = 1 kilderkin. 

The stone or petra of lead was 1 4 lb. 

5 stone made a pig, pes, formal, fodmael or fonti- 
nellus. * 

30 pigs made a charrus, carecta, or plaustrata, 
which weight, however, seems not to have 
been distinguished from the fother of 19 
hundreds of 108 lb. each. 

The following were the most common miscellaneous 
weights. 

The bundle or garb of steel contained 80 pieces, 
and 25 pieces made a hundred of 108 lb., the 
bundle was also used for vetches, etc, 

Mark of gold or silver = J of a troy pound. 

Quintal of iron contained from 06 lb. to 120 lb* 
Seem or sum of glass was 20 stone of 5 lb, each, 
Wey of cheese was by statute 224 lb., but. varied 
locally from 168 lb., u 6 quarters, to 300 lb 
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Wey of barley, melt, or tallow was 6 quarters or 
1081b. 

Wey of salt, 25 quarters. 

The table of corn measures which can be 
drawn up from 14th century accounts is identical 
with that now in use. There was, however, 
in use till the reign of Edward III. a bushel of 
9 gallons (or 2145 oz.), which only became 
obsolete after being declared illegal by numerous 
statutes. The first attempt to combine weights 
and measures into one system seems to have 
been made by the act of 12 Henry VII. c. 5 
which declared that the gallon of wheat was to 
contain 8 lb. troy. There were a great number 
of customary dry measures ; the following list 
omits those of which the name only is known. 
Boll = 6 bushels. 

Bu- 1 of salmon = 84 gallons. 

Cade of tar =12 gallons. 

Celdra or chaldron of sea-coal or oats = 4$ quarters, 
but the coal chaldron varied considerably at 
different dates. 

Cipha or sieve as about 5 quarters. 

Coomb of east coast or ring of Huntingdonshire 
sb J quarter. 

Crannock (Irish) of oats = 16 bushels. 

Last = 80 bushels of corn or 12 barrels of fish. 
Load, seem, or sum = 6 or 8 bushels, or 12 trugg, 
but a sum of oats was 24 trugg or 2 quarters. 
Mitta or met of salt = 2 bushels. 

Pottle of butter = 2 quarts (v.s. under weights). 
Strike = J quarter. 

Windle of nuts, a Cumberland measure, was a 
bushel. 

A measure called “water-measure ” was in use 
in the 15th century containing 5 j»eeks ; it wus 
originally legalised for use on board ship, and 
continued to be used for fruit till modern times. 

The liquid measures did not become import- 
ant till the development of the wine trade in the 
14th and 15th centuries, when a great number 
of strange measures were introduced from abroad. 
The barrel was a very variable quantity, almost 
every liquid having a different standard. The 
following wine measures were defined by statutes 
2 Henry VI. c. 14, Richard III. c. 13, and 
23 Henry VIII., viz. : tun, 252 gallons ; pipe 
or butt of Malmsey, 126 ; tertian or puncheon, 
84; hogshead, 63 ; tierce, 41; barrel, 3l£ ; and 
runlet, 18 J gallons. 

It must be remembered that, in dealing with 
any set of mediaeval accounts, the equivalent 
of the various weights and measures given 
above must only be used as a rough approxima- 
tion, to be verified or corrected by collating a 
number of accounts of the same place and date. 

[Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and 
Prices, Oxford, 1866-1887. — Martin, Record Inter- 
preter , London, 1892. — Halliwell, Dictionary , 
Archaic and Provincial , London, 1847. — Donis- 
thorpe, Measures, London, 1895. — Round, 
Domesday Studies, London, 1888.-— Ellis, General 
introduction to Domesday Book, London, 1833.] 

A. S.8. 


MECHANICS OF INDUSTRY. Just at all 
the physical sciences have their basis in the 
general principles of the abstract science of 
statical mechanics — the same primary laws of 
motion governing phenomena, whether of solids, 
liquids, or gases — so, according to Jkvons, does 
the structure of economic science, in all its 
branches, rest on an abstract theory of political 
economy, which concerns itself only with 
general laws, simple in nature, and deeply 
grounded in the constitution of man and the 
outer world, and which he designates “the 
mechanics of self-interest and utility" (Theory 
of Political Economy , 2nd ed. 1879, pref. 
xvii.-xviii., p. 23; art on “The Future of 
Political Economy " in Fortnightly Review, 
November 1876, vol. xx. N.S., pp. 624-6261 
This, he says, ** is entirely based on a oal- 
culus of pleasure and j*ain ” ( Theory , p. 26 ; 
cp. pref. vii.). For just as the theory of 
statics rests on “the equality of indefinitely 
small amounts of energy,” so her© economic 
phenomena are “explained by the considera- 
tion of indefinitely small amounts of pleasure 
and pain” (it. loc ; ciL) ; and the laws 
of exchange - value “are found to resemble 
the laws of equilibrium of a lever as 
determined by the principle of virtual velo- 
cities” (it. loc. cii. t also eh. iv., see Equi- 
librium). Similarly, in the work of Professor 
Marshall ( Prinripl of Economics, vol. i. 5th 
ed. 1907,) in which Value (q.v.) is recognised 
as the central idea in economics, the whole 
structure is at once seen to rest on the balanc- 
ing of indefinitely small increments of utility 
against the eorresjK>nding increments of dis- 
utility (see Discommodity ; Final Degree or 
Utility). Still the theory of Utility, which 
results from the conception of “a calculus of 
pleasure and pain,” is, as Dr. Keynes insists, 
rightly to be regarded as an essential premiss 
rather than as an integral portion of economic 
science (cp. Scope and Method of Political 
Economy , 1904, p. 91. n.). A. B. o. 

Dr. Irving Fisher in his Mathematical Investi- 
gations in the Theory of Value and Prices, has a 
good chapter on “Mechanical Analogies.” Of 
these the most essential appears to be the 
analogy between mechanical equilibrium con- 
sidered as a position of maximum energy, 

“ where the impelling and resisting forces along 
each axis will be equal,” and economic equili- 
brium considered as a position of maximum 
Total Utility, “ where the marginal utility 
and marginal disutility along each axis Teach 
branch of production or consumption] will be 
equal.” So in Prof. Edgeworth's Mathematical 
Psychics , pt. i. § 2, there is considered the 
analogy between the first principles of economics 
and “those principles of maximum energy 
which are among the highest generalisations of 
physics, and in virtue of which mathematical 
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reasoning is applicable to physical phenomena 
quite as complex as human life.'* Professor 
Marshall too has indicated that all the condi- 
tions of economic equilibrium may be compre- 
hended in the one condition that the total 
utility or net advantages should be a maximum 
(I*rinciple* qf Ec<numic» t Mathematical Ap- 
pendix, 2nd ed., note xiv.). But in his third 
edition (ibid, note xiii.^ he appears to shrink 
from the wider applications of this principle to 
“eveij field of economics.** . . . “Such dis- 
cussions have their place, but not in a treatise like 
the present *' {ibid. 5th ed. notes xiii. and xiv. ). 

MEDIA AN AT A, a tax of 60 per cent on 
the amount of their salary, which, from the 
time of Philip IV., was levied on all Spanish 
officials during the first year of their appoint- 
ment K. ca. 

MEDIAEVAL PAIRS. The great conti- 
nental fairs are one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of mediaeval mercantile life, and the 
part they took in the development of inter- 
national commerce and mercantile law is of 
conspicuous importance. Their origin must be 
ascribed to the great religious festivals which 
attracted large numbers of people to certain 
places at fixed periods, and therefore created 
exceptional opportunities for mercantile inter- 
course ; this explains their names (“ fair*' and 
1 4 foire **— deri ved from * 4 ferial " ; “ mease '* = 
“ mass "), and also the special protection which 
was given to their frequenters. The records of 
some of them, as, for instance, the fair of St. 
Denis in Paris, go back to the 7th century, 
but the time of their fullest development is 
reached in the 12th century, when the six fairs 
of the Champagne country were successively 
held at Previns, Troyes. Bar, and Lagny, at 
periods extending over the whole year, and 
were frequented by merchants coming from 
Franoe, Italy, Spain, Savoy, and Switzerland, 
Flanders and Brabant, England and Germany 
These merchants enjoyed numerous privileges *, 
they were under tire protection of the counts of 
Champagne, not only while they were taking 
part in the fair, but alto on their way to the 
tame, and on their homeward journey (con- 
ductor nundinarum), which, at a time when 
the plundering of traders was a regular source 
of income for the noble inhabitants of the 
castles near which their roads passed, was a 
considerable advantage, and they could not be 
arrested for debts previously incurred. On the 
other hand, claims arising from debts incurred 
at the lair were specially privileged both ae 
regards procedure and priority. 

A special “fair** tribunal was established, 
which had exclusive jurisdiction in respect of 
all transactions entered into at the fair, and 
in the case of persons returning to their 
houses without paying their debts, had power 
to issue a writ requiring the court of the place 
In which the defaulter was resident, to proceed 
VOl*. XL 


against him. If such requisition was not com- 
plied with, the city or country to which the 
court belonged was placed under “interdict,** 
which involved an exclusion of all its citizens 
from the privileges of the fair. 

Being the great international meeting- places, 
these fairs offered exceptional opportunities for 
all money-changing transactions ; and on the 
^Cher hand, the coins issued in Champagne 
were largely used for international payments ; 
hence the expression “troy" weight = weight 
of Troyes. 

Promissory notes and bills of exchange pay- 
able at the fairs were convenient remittances 
in ail mercantile countries, and the bankers 
who frequented the fairs seem to have estab- 
lished a regular system of clearing among 
themselves. Thus it was that not only through 
the interchange of goods, but also through 
personal contact, a feeling of community of 
interests was established among traders of all 
nations which could not fail to have a civilising 
influence in all countries. A uniformity of 
prices and mercantile customs was established 
to the great advantage of the general public, 
and the facility for the enforcement of debts 
and mercantile engagements generally by means 
of the extensive powers of a central tribunal, 
fostered trade by diminishing its risks. 

Through local causes, the fairs of the Cham- 
pagne began to decay in the middle ol the 14th 
century, and some time afterwards those of 
Lyons began to assume an increased import- 
ance, ^hich reached its climax in the 17 th 
century. At the same time the fairs in 
Germany, especially the one at Frank fort-on- 
the Main, began to develop, without however 
at any time attaining the international import- 
ance of the French ones. The Leipzig fair 
obtained pre-eminence m the 18th, and had 
great important c throughout the 19th century, 
but it has now ceased to exeicise any material 
influence. The great fair of Nyni Novgorod 
in Russia is likewise failing. 

[The information given above is mostly derived 
from Goldschmidt, UnivermJycschichtedei Handel*- 
rechts , a book full of interesting economical infor- 
mation. See also the numerous authorities quoted 
by Goldschmidt, especially : — Bourquelot, Etuda 
tur Ui foirts dt Chtunpagnt; see also Dr. Rathgen’s 
article : M&rkU und Afessm in Conrad*s Hand* 
wtirUrbwK and the authorities mentioned therein ; 
article “ Foire,*' by Turgot, in Bn*yd<>ptdie of 
Diderot and D'Alembert ; see also Market. ] 

B.S. 

MEDICI, The. Though Florenoe was long 
shut out from unrestricted access to the sea, 
her trade and industry early exceeded those of 
towns such as Pisa and Lucoa, which had the 
command of porta. The feudal aristocracy was 
overthrown by the industrial olaases ; the nobles 
were compelled to live within the walls and to 
submit to republican rule ; and their repeated 
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attempts to recoreT their former ascendency 
never succeeded for any length of time. The 
commonwealth rested essentially on commerce 
and the arts. The population, for political as 
for other purposes, was regimented in trade 
gilds ; associations of this kind had long 
existed, but they received their definitive or- 
ganisation only in the latter part of the 13th 
century. Their number, after several changes, 
was fixed at twenty-one — seven greater and 
fourteen lesser. The most important industries 
were represented by the greater gilds, ©spe- 
cially by the cloth-weavers, or Calimala, 1 the 
silk-weavers, and the money-changers. The 
wools of Italy were coarse, from the neglected 
condition of pasturage, as of agriculture gener- 
ally ; and the cloth -weavers imj*>rted wool 
from France, Flanders, Spain, and Portugal, 
England, and Scotland. The manufacturers 
of the Calimala were forbidden by statute to 
deal in home-made cloths ; they imported the 
foreign fabrics made from the finer wools of 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant ; these they 
dyed and dressed, and then sold, at first in 
Italy and the East, and at & later period in 
France and England, and even in the countries 
from which, in the undressed state, they had 
been brought. Many of these inanufactuiers 
were members of distinguished families w hose 
names often recur in the history of Florence. 
The silk- weavers were already numerous in the 
early part of the 13th century, and rose to 
greater importance when the cloth manufacture 
declined in consequence of the growth of the 
cor responding crafts amongst the Flemish, 
French, and English, which sought to exclude 
the Italian wares. But money-changing was 
the business which was the chief source of the 
wealth of the city. The origin of bills of 
exchange, placed in 1199, has been attributed 
to the Florentines ; the commerce of Florence 
at least greatly extended their use. Banking 
was more flourishing there than in any other 
centre at the openiug of the 13th century. 
In that century the Florentines had monetary 
dealings with Henry III. of England, and 
conducted the financial affairs of the holy see, 
which they long continued to manage to their 
great profit Notwithstanding several reverses, 
arising from the action of the French and English 
sovereigns, the Florentine banks were numerous 
and powerful at the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury. The Medici, the Bardi, the Acciajuoli, 
the Buonacorsi, and other great Florentine 
houses, had agents or branch establishments 
in London, Bruges, Paris, Lyons, Avignon, 
and Marseilles, besides those at Rome, Genoa, 
and Naples. In 1422 seventy-two exchange 
houses and tables are said to have existed at 

* “The term seems to have been taken from the nam. 

of the street in which the guild is Bituated. The street 
|ed to a house of ill-fame ; hence the name Call is Mains 
to the sense of Via Mala, evil road or lane.”— ViUarU ’ 


Florence in the AUrcato Nuovo or its vioinity. 
The Florentine merchants of the period were 
notable, not merely for ability as men of busi- 
ness, but for personal dignity, public spirit, 
muui licence, and patronage of art, to a degree 
not equalled by those of any other country ; 
and of this combination of qualities several of 
the Medici presented eminent examples. 

The Medici family first appears about the end 
of the 12th century. Giovanni de' Medici was 
a leader of au armed expedition of Florentines in 
1251, and another member of the family took 
part in the expulsion of Walter de Brienue in 
1342. They put themselves at the head of the 
popoiani grassu or superior trading classes, com- 
posing the greater gilds, who wrested the 
supremacy from the nobles in 1344. But the 
founders of the greatness of the family were 
Salvestro, and Giovanni sumamed di Bicci. 
Salvestro, who was gonfalonier in 1378, led a 
popular movement against the tyrnuny and 
proscriptions of the Albizzi. His son Veri was 
averse to public life, and devoted himself to 
commerce, which had already euriched the family. 
The defence of popular interests against the aris- 
tocracy became the hereditary policy of the Medici, 
and was effectively maintained by Giovanni di 
Bicci, who belonged to a different branch from 
Salvestro. Bom in 13t>0, he inherited great 
wealth from his father Averardo, which he 
increased by his own ability, diligence, and 
prudence. In the register of property, 14*27* 
1430, for purposes of taxation, Giovanni was 
second in the list of contributors. lie had 
business relations, not only with tho other 
Italian states, but with France and Flanders. 
All the great monetary affiirs of Italy were 
transacted by hirn, notably those of Pope John 
XXIII. He expended largely from his private 
resources on public objects. As a politician his 
efforts were steadily directed to appeasing the 
enmities of classes and maintaining the internal 
peace of the republic. Giovanni’s eldest son 
was Cosmo (1389-1 4*14). He followed in the 
footsteps of his father. As a merchant he was 
skilful and successful. He had banks in all 
the countries of the west and was ruler of the 
European money-market. 'The agents who con- 
ducted his foreign speculations shared bis pro- 
sperity ; and hence, as Machiavelli informs us, 
originated many enormous fortune* in the hands 
of Florentines, as in the cases of the Torn&huoui, 
the Benci, the Portinari, and the Sa**ctti. His 
great profits from hanking, trade, and farming, 
added to his inherited property, enabled him to 
spend large suras in the erection of churches and 
convents, a* well as on his own household and social 
expenses, which bitter, however, he restricted with- 
m prudent limits, thus avoiding public prejudice. 

J , wans. which he made to the state and to 
private 'Citizens established his popularity, and, 
after his temporary fall and brief exile, were 
amongst the solid foundations of the powex 
which he retained without interruption to the 
end of his life. He guided his political party 
amidst great difficulties with consummate skill, 
ami concilia?**! opinion by his uniform courtesy 
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and hi* freedom from ostentation. Though 
practically the supreme director of the state, 
he assumed the manners rather of the first 
citizen of Florence than of its dictator. He 
did much for the furtherance of learning and 
art ; and, on the whole, well deserved the title 
of Pater Patrice, which by public decree was 
inscribed above his tomb. 

Some members of the liberal school of the 
39th century, who habitually exalted what 
they vaguely* called liberty above good govern- 
ment, have spoken in a hostile, or at least a 
grudging, spirit, of the early Medici, because, 
from circumstances much less dependent on 
their personal efforts than on the condition of 
Florence in their times, the administration of 
the state came iuto their hands. But Voltaire 
has justly said that there never was a family 
whose power rested on more legitimate grounds, 
and it would be difficult to find, in the jteriod 
to which he belonged, a nobler tyj>e than that of 
Cosmo. 

Ilia son Piero (1416-1469) was an excellent and 
highly esteemed citizen, hut much inferior to his 
father in political acuteness and practical sagacity; 
and his grandson Iiorenzo “the Magnificent ” 
(1448* 1492), though a brilliant and imposing 
figure, did not approach at all so nearly as 
Cosmo to the ideal of the chief of an Industrial 
republic. As the Medici took more aud more 
uj»on them the character of princes, they “ forgot 
to be merchant*.” Their agents often neglected 
or mismanaged their affair* ; aud the commer- 
cial wealth of the family become completely 
dilapidated. Piero is thought to have seriously 
Injured their political influence by demanding back 
loans which bis father had made to Tnany private 
persons — a proceeding which led to the insolvency 
of a number of merchants. But the failing re- 
sources of the Medici were largely supplemented 
out of the revenues of the stats; and the republic, 
by diminishing the interest on the public debt and 
by other expedients, as Ha) lam says, “screened 
their l»ankruptcy by Its own.” 

The later Medici cannot be followed here ; they 
were no longer engaged in commerce, and in their 
political action did not rise above the other Italian 
rulers of their times. 

[Machiavelli, History/ Florence. — Guicciardini, 
History of Florence* — A. von Ream out, Lorenzo 
dS Medici, English translation by R. Harrison, 
1876.— Pasquale Villari, Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, English translation by Linda 
Villari, 1894.] J. K. j. 

MEDINA, fray Juan i>k (lived towards 
the middle of the 1 6th century), was a Bene- 
dictine monk, and became the abbot of the 
monastery of this order in Salamanca. On the 
occasion of the regulations proposed by the 
government of Castile against the swarms of 
professional beggars who infested the country, 
a Dominican monk, fray Domingo de Soto, in 
his Deliberal io in causa Pauperum (Salamanca, 
1545), had maintained their natural right to 
beg, and to pass from poor and destitute regions 
to other and richer parts of the monarchy. In 
his treatise entitled De la Men que in algunos 
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pueblos de Espaiia se ha puesto en la limosna 
para el remedio de los verdaderos pobres (On the 
Regulation of Almsgiving for the Remedy of the 
Real Poor), also printed in Salamanca in 1545, 
by the same printer and reprinted in Valladolid 
in 1757 under the new title of La Caridad 
discreta con los Mendigos, Medina asserts the 
right and the obligation of the local authorities 
to provide for the wants of their own and 
honest i>oor, and to expel, without mercy, ail 
shameless and able-bodied beggars strangers to 
the locality. “ Justice must temper mercy, and 
almsgiving must be dealt with in an unambigu- 
ous way.” 

[The debate between the two reverend antagonists 
is ver) clearly summarised by Don Manuel Col metro 
in his Hist. Ec. de Espafta, vol. ii. pp. 84-36.] 

B. ca. 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. See Money. 

MEDJIDIE. Two Turkish coins bear the 
name Medjidie (after the Sultan AIkIuI Med- 
jid) ; the gold medjidie, or Turkish pound, 
and the silver 20 -piastre piece. The gold 
medjidie, of 100 piastres, is a coin weighing 
111 366 grams of gold of the millesimal 
fineness of 91 6 6, and is equivalent in sterling 
value to 18a. Ofd. or to 22*78 francs of 
french stand ard gold, ^ fiue. The silver 
medjidie is a token coin weighing 371*22 grains, 
with a millesimal fineness of 830. f. e. a. 

MEEK, Sir James (1778-1856), was ap- 
pointed in 1830 comptroller of the victualling 
and trausjrtirt services at the admiralty. In 
1841 he visited various foreign ports and cities 
to collect information as to the cost and supply 
of agricultural produce, etc. His report, which 
was printed by order of the House of Common* 
(Parliamentary Papers, House of Common*, 
1842, vol. xl. No. 7), contained a mass of in- 
formation, arranged in a tabulated form. It 
was of much service to Sir R. Peel in the 
prejvaration of his free-trade measure of 1846. 

[Dictumary of National Biography , vol. xxxvii. 
p. 209.) M. B. 1. 

ME Eft, Willem Corxrlis (1813-85), was 
born at Rotterdam. He studied law at Utrecht, 
1830-38, practised as a lawyer at Rotterdam 
(1838-47), where in 1843 he was also ap- 
pointed secretary of the chamber of commerce. 
In 1849 he became secretary of the Nether- 
land Bank, and 1863 president, which post 
he continued to hold until his death. Before 
he took his degree he wrote Proeve eener 
Oeschiedenis van hel Bankwezen in Nederland 
(History of the Banking System in Netherlands 
Rotterdam, 1838. llis academical disserta- 
tion was entitled ; De vi mufcUae monetae in 
solutionem pecuniae d Mae. 

lie also wrote the following works on 
economics: — De Werkinrichtingen roar Armm 
uit sen staathuishowttundig oogpunt beechouud 
(The Work houses for the Poor, from an Eco- 
nomic Point of View), 1844 ; Het Muntvme* 
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w» Nederlandsch Indii( The Currency System 
of Dutch India), Amsterdam, 1851 ; Overzecht 
van enige Hoofdstukken dcr Stuathuishmidkunde 
(Loading Chapters of Political Ecouoruy), 
Amsterdam, 1866. Of several speeches de- 
livered in the Royal Academy of Sciences, the 
following are the most remarkable : — (a) De 
Muntdandaard in verba nd met de pagingen tot 
invoering van eenheid van Munt (The Standard 
of Currency, in Relation to the Efforts to 
Institute Unity of Currency) ; ( b ) Opener kin gen 
omtrerU gelijke verdeeling van Bdasting (Re- 
marks on an Equal Division of Taxes) ; (c) 
Poging tot veni u idd ijkiiig ran eenige bcgrippen 
in de S tooth uishoudkunde (An Attempt to give 
General Information ou Political Economy). 

Mees was essentially a man of science, and 
a very correct thinker on economical subjects. 
He generally agreed with the doctrines of 
Ricardo and Mai thus. Intellectual and moral 
development was considered the best means 
for improving society. His Chapters is a very 
remarkable book, tending especially to set i 
forth the connection between the rate of ! 
interest and the rate of wages, and the bearing 
of both on prices. The History of Banking is 
very complete. 1 He was a bimetallist by con- 
viction ; he advocated this system not only in 
his writings, but also at the Paris monetary con- 
ferences of 1867-68 as a delegate of the Dutch 
government It may be claimed for him that 
he was one of the first who sought to place the 
doctrines of bimetallism on a scientific basis, i 


| show themselves in several matters. Especially 
was this the case in regard to the burning ques- 
tion of usury (see Interest an© Usury). Hs 
follows the later canonists in approving of each 
of the three methods, and these in their most 
liberal form, by which a profitable investment 
was sought for capital, — the purchase of rent 
charges (Census, Zimkavf), partnership, and 
“ interest " in its earlier sense. In the case of 
the last, while abiding by the old principles that 
the lender must lose a real opportunity of profit 
to have a just claim for recompense, and that 
the compensation must be reasonable, he took 
the decisive step of distinctly maintaining that 
compensation could justly bs bargained for to 
run from the moment of the loan, and not 
simply on account of 11 Mora," or delay in 
repayment after an ap|»ointed time. See also 
Nayarrus dk AzmorETA. 

[Citations from his hisserUitio de Ctmlractibus, 
and other works will be found in H. Wiskemann, 
DarsUllung (1861), etc., and in G. Schmoller, Ewr 
Oeschichte , eta (1861). — For an account in English 
see Ashley, Economic History, l pt. ii. p. 457.) 

W. J. A. 

MELON, Jean Francois ( 16 — 1738), born 
at Tulle, died at Paris. Originally practising 
as a lawyer at Bordeaux, he became in 1712 
the paid secretary of & literary society, and then 
was splinted to the financial council estab- 
lished at Paris on the death of Louis XIV, He 
was then employed by D’Augrnson and «p» 
pointed inspector-genera! of /macs at Bordeaux. 


As secretary and president of the Netherland 
Bank he gained great reputation ; his manage- 
ment of that institution was greatly admired, 
and he largely contributed to its extension and 
improvement a. f. v. l. 

MEETING, Company, The Comjranies 
Act 1862 makes it obligatory for every com- 
pany incorporated under its provisions^ 49) 
to hold once a year at least a general meeting. 
Minutes of all resolutions and proceedings must 
be entered in the proper books (§ 67), and, 
under Companies Act 1900, § 12, a first (statu- 
tory) meeting must be held within a prescribed 
period. The articles usually provide for one 
general meeting to be held at a certain date 
each year, to be called the “ ordinary " general 
meeting of the company, j>ower being given to 
the directors and a certain number of share- 
holders to convene “ extraordinary ” special 
meetings. (See Table A., art. 29-34.) r. g. 

MELANCHTHON, Philip (1497-1 560), like 
Luther (y.v.) and the other Reformers, dealt 
freely and at length with the economic topics 
of the time in his sermons and other writings. 
In his general attitude, as we might expect, 
he resembled Luther ; but his less jiasnionate 
temperament, and his more scholastic learning 

1 It clear* up much on the history of the Netherlands ! 

Bank, misunderstood by A. Smith. a * 


a i u:r warns ne occam e me secretary oi John 
Law, with whom he remained until the System* 
* ceased to exist. Thence he passed into the ser- 
vice of the regent. At the death of the Duke 
of Orleans (1723) he returned to private life. 

These successive occupations show a variety of 
ability which explains the welcome given by 
Melon’s contemporaries to his Essai politique sw 
le Commerce (editions in 1734, 1736, 1742, 

1761), and the influence he exercised in his time. 
The writings of Melon influenced l>UT<yr (1738), 
and the writings of the latter gave the tone to 
Paris Duveknky (1740). The ‘'inside" account 
of the systhne of J. Law, which Melon gives, is 
important He favoured slavery in the colonies, 
the mercantile system, and the balance of com* 
merce; but he did not support a protective 
system os at present understood, and was aware 
that the interest of the consumer precedes that 
of the producer. He shows a mind which might 
have been favourably influenced by Quebnay and 
Adam Smith, had he lived half a century later. 

Ouillaumin’s collection {Bammistcs Financiers 
' U J 843) contains his Essai politique 

SLtr le Commerce as well as the IttJitxUma politique* 
mr Us Finances el le Commerce . 

[Sw reference to Melon -Hume, Essays, No. I., 
on <?<mmcr<x — as to occupation* of population in 
France, and in note Q, in which Melon’s opinion* 
are entwined. To root thought Melon eclipsed 
hy Montesquieu and others, including Quesnav 
(Eitwes, ed. Daire, v. ii.] Z 0. t/ 
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MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Certain particulars respecting a company to 
be formed under the Companies Acta must 
be embodied in a document signed by at least 
•even members of the company, which document 
is called the memorandum of association. In 
the case of a company limited by shares, the 
required particulars are (1) the name of the 
proposed company ; (2) a statement as to 
whether the registered office of the company 
is in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; (3) the 
objects for which the company is to bo estab- 
lished ; (4) a declaration that the liability of 
the members is to be limited ; (5) the amount 
of capital, and the number of shares into which 
it is to be divided. The directions as to the 
rights and duties of shareholders and directors, 
and as to the manner in which business is to 
be carried on, are generally given by & separate 
instrument, the name of which is “articles of 
association, “ but which, in the case of a 
company limited by shares and willing to 
abide by the regulations laid down by “Tabic 
A’* (in the schedule to the act of 1862), is 
not required. A great difference between the 
memorandum and articles arises from the fact 
that the latter can at any time be altered by 
special resolutions, whilst the former cannot be 
altered even by the unanimous vote of the 
shareholders, except subject to certain condi- 
tions and restrictions. Before 1890 the only 
alteration which wa$ permissible was an in- 
crease of the capital of a comj>any limited by 
shares, but the Companies (Memorandum of 
Association) Act, 1890, provides that, subject 
to the consent of the court, and to the com- 
pliance with certain formalities, alterations, 
as regards the objects f the company, may 
be made if it ap|>ears that they are required 
in order to enable the conqtany (a) to carry 
on its business more economically or more 
efficiently ; (6) to attain its main purpose by 
new or improved means ; (<*) to enlarge or 
change the local area of its operations ; (d) 
to carry on some business which may con- 
veniently be combined with the former business ; 
(«) to restrict or abandon any of the objects 
specified in the memorandum. 

If any alterations are required which cannot 
be effected in the above-mentioned manner, 
a reconstruction of the company becomes neces- 
sary. fSee Pitos?»K(rru8, in App., Vol. 1II.1 

[Palmer, Company Law, 5th ed. 1906.] 

b. a. 

MENDICITY. Mendicity differs in charac- 
ter in different oonntries and at various times, 
but it everywhere embodies two ideas, viz. living 
at the oost of others, and wandering from place 
to place in search of the means of subsistence. 
In ancient Greece the mendicant was a familiar 
figuie, he was tolerated if not encouraged, as 
witness the combat between Odysseus and Irus, 
for the post of “gaberlmwie” in Ithaca. In 


Rome mendicancy was common and was not 
forbidden by law, though in the later days o! 
the empire repressive measures were adopted. 
The early days of Christianity were marked by 
an absence of the mendicant class, but it boon 
began to grow, and the laws of Justinian on the 
subject were necessitated by the halo of sanctity 
with which the church at times surrounded the 
beggar. In this country, the attitude of the 
ruling power towards mendicancy has varied 
greatly. The 1 4 th century saw a series of acts 
leased, each more stringent than the last, on 
this subject Sturdy beggars were to be put in 
the stocks, sent to gaol, and generally treated 
as a public nuisance, and with great wisdom 
the act of 1349 punished with imprisonment 
those who gave to Buch. But the law was 
almost powerless in the face of the encourage- 
ment which the beggar found at the religious 
houses throughout the country, and in the 
countless forms of indiscriminate charity. 
There is ground for thinking that mendicancy 
flourished during the 15th century, and it was 
only towards the middle and end of the 16th 
that measures against it were enforced, jKxasibly 
in part owing to the sounder teaching of the 
reformers on the subject Then we find 
Southampton ordering that beggars should have 
their hair cut, and parliament decreeing punish- 
ment in a progressive scale of severity. Whip- 
ping, branding, cutting off the gristle of the ear, 
oven death, were the penalties assigned ; whilst 
a loophole, so to say, was given by the provision 
which empowered the granting of licenses to 
beg. Lastly, in 1576 it was enacted that 
houses of correction should be provided in which 
the unemployed, who were generally vagrants, 
should be set to w ork. The end of the century 
saw a considerable abatement of the eviL From 
1601 onwards the treatment of mendicancy has 
Wn a part of the general poor-law system of 
England. But the “ rogue and vagabond ” is 
the despair of the framers of acts for the relief 
of the poor, and dealing with settlement Thus 
a consolidating act of 1713 lays it down that 
any person wandering about the country on any 
one of a long list of pretences is to be summarily 
arrested and removed to his settlement, or if he 
have none, to be dealt with by the poor-law 
authorities of the parish in which he is appre- 
hended, but previously he may be flogged or 
set to hard labour, or committed for seven years 
to the custody of any person who will under- 
take to set him to work in Great Britain or the 
colonies. By the act of 1744 even women are 
to be flogged for vagrancy, and as late as 1 824 
flogging is retained as the appropriate punish- 
ment for “ incorrigible rogues." 

Under the new poor law of 1 884 the vagrant 
was not distinguished from the ordinary pauper. 
Admission to a workhouse was a right wgoytd 
by all the destitute alike, with a corresponding 
freedom of discharge. Hence the vagrant found 
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in the workhouse a convenient and cheap resting 
place. This led to the provision of 1842, by 
which the guardians were empowered to pre- 
scribe a task of work to be done before he quitted 
the workhouse, and punishment for neglect 
to do it. By the act of 1871 he was to be 
detained till *11 o’clock, and if he reappeared 
at the same workhouse twice in a mouth, he 
was liable to detention till 9 A. M. on the third 
day after his admission. Special provision is 
now made for him in accommodation and diet. 
The number of casuals relieved on the night 
of July 1, 1905, was 8556. But mendicancy 
cannot be solved by act of Parliament. The 
legislature may provide for the treatment of 
“ casuals/’ and make begging a crime, but such 
preventive measures will only be effective so far 
as they are supported by public opinion. The 
ordinary man feels compunction in “giving a 
beggar in charge,” he has a certain sympathy 
with him, he lends a willing ear to his sad tale, 
he shirks the trouble of inquiry, he too often 
believes him. And so long as the demand for 
beggars in this shape continues, so long will 
the supply be forthcoming. Mendicancy takes 
many forms : the travelling hawker, duly fur- 
nished with a police license, the wandering 
musician, are in reality mendicants, for the 
sums they receive are out of all proportion to 
the services they render. The life of the 
mendicant has attractions of its own, as shown 
by the character of Edie Ochiltree in Scott’s 
Antiquary , and the disinclination of mendicants 
to accept an offer of regular employment. At- 
tempts to provide such employment are not 
wanting, they are seen in the work of the Salva- 
tion Army and the labour homes of the Church 
Army. In the same spirit philanthropists in 
Holland and Germany have founded In- 
dustrial Colonies (q.v.) in which vagrants 
may be gradually trained in the ways of regular 
and civilised living. 

[For early and mediaeval mendicancy, W. J. 
Ashley, Economic History , vol. i. pt. 2, ch. v., 
giving list of authorities ; for English mendicancy, 
C. J. Ribton James, History of Vagrants; for 
the attitude of the legislature, Nicholls, History of 
the Poor Law , and Aschrott, The English Poor 
Law System. Interesting experiences in Flynt's 
Tramping s. ] L. R. P. 

MENGOTTI, Francesco (1749-1830). An 
economist and statistician, born near Feltre 
(Belluno). He was appointed in 1806 presi- 
dent of the general administration of finance in 
the Venetian provinces, and afterwards held the 
same post at Ancona ; he was a senator in the 
first kingdom of Italy. When the Austrians 
returned into Italy, Mengotti became a coun- 
cillor of the Venetian government, and vice- 
president of the board of taxation in Milan, 
where he died. 

His best -known work is on Commerce, called 
by him “ Colbertism ” from Colbert. This was a 


prise subject, set In 1791, by the “ Accademia del 
Georgoflli” at Florence, aud the prise was ad- 
judged to Mengotti's i>aper. In this essay the 
writer endeavours to reconcile the Meroantili 
System and tho doctrines of the Ph y biocrats* 
He advocates free corn petit ion, and suggests the 
measures necessary for the adoption of free ex- 
change. He, however, commits the error of at* 
tributiug the origin of mercantilism to Colbert, who, 
while he frequently experimented in and applied 
its methods in France, was not its inventor. Men- 
gotti’a style is pleasing ; his work had great suc- 
cess, and went through several editions. 

Mengotti also wrote au essay (1787) on the 
commerce of the Roniaus, which obtained a prise 
at the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris. In this 
work the author maintains the theory that the 
Romans did not understand the importance of 
trade, that they thought only of enriching them- 
selves with the spoils of every nation, ami that 
their sole commerce was tlmt of transporting into 
Italy all the riches of the countries they had con- 
quered. Finally, Mengotti wrote a work on trea- 
suries and public loans. 

Del commercio dei Romani daUa prima guerra 
punica a Costantino , dissortazione, 1787. — II 
Colbertismo , dissertamone , Florence, 1792. — Se ria 
pin saggio U sis ton a degli antichi di avert un tesoro 
ovvero qutilo dei modem i di fart degli imprest iti 
per sorvenire di pulbhci lisogn i, 182-8. 

[Lock Riancliiui, Della scienza del ben rivers 
sociale , Palermo, 1845, pp. 279, 2S0. — Peccbio, 
Storia delV economia pubbhoi, Turin, 1852, pp. 209* 
213. — (’ossa. Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, London, 1893. — F. Facen, Mengotti e 
It sue crpert (1875, nella Ri vista Veneta).] u. R, 

M ENTER, £milb Justin (1826-1881), • 
great French chocolate manufacturer and a 
member of the house of deputies. 

Author of : Thforie et Applications de X ImpM 
sur le Capital , 1874; V Avenir Economique, 2 
vols., 1875 and 1879; Im Rtforme Fiscal e ; aud 
Lcs Travaux dc Paris par I'fmpdt sur le Capital ; 
— made himself prominent as an indefatigable 
advocate of the taxation of fixed capital, and the 
immunity of circulating capital from all taxes. 

&. ca. 

MENSAIilUS. In a general sense memsarius 
(cp. trajxzita in Plautus) means a banker or a 
money-changer, and if it was not originally the 
precise equivalent of argentarius (see Akoen- 
tahii) it probably became so in the closing day* 
of the Roman republic, for Suetonius (Augustus, 
2 and 4) in one passage applies the term argen- 
ianus to the grandfather of Augustus, and in 
another describes him in the same sentence at 
nummularius and men sarins, two words which 
lestus shows are equivalent by explaining one 
by the oilier. But these words may conceivably 
have denoted different aspect* of hi* business. 
Livy (vii. 21) supplies a safer clue in the 
passage : quinquetriris creatis , quos mensarios ah 
dispensations pecunict appellarunl ; and again, 
(xxvi. 36) argentum, ars signatum , ad iriumviros 
mensarios referamus. From these word* it 
apjwmra probable that mensarii were banker* in 
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an especially public cense, and controlled tho 
payments and loans made from public money ; 
but the matter is one upon which opposite views 
have been held by scholars. 

[Smith, Diet* of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
— Moinmsun, Hist, of Jtom 4 1894, ii. pp. 80, 343, 
til. 83. — Dcloumie, Lts Manieurs d' urgent d Home ,] 

E. H. 

MERCANTILE SYSTEM. By the mercan- 
tile system we mean ‘ the economic policy of 
Europe from the break-up of the mediaeval 
organisation of industry and commerce to the 
dominance of the system of Laissez-Faire 
(g.u). Strictly speaking, there is only one 
country, viz. England, in which tho mercantile 
system can be studied in all its phases. In 
other European countries the growth of the 
system of laissez-faire has been arrested, or a 
revival of mercantilism has taken place, from 
various causes, such as the creation of the 
German empire, and increased military expendi- 
ture. it is conceivable also that even so far as 
England is concerned there might be some 
return to mercantilist principles if a definite 
attempt were made to carry into effect a 
scheme of imperial federation. The object of 
the mercantile system was the creation of an 
industrial and commercial state in which, 
by encouragement or restraint imposed by 
the sovereign authority, private and sectional 
interests should be made to promote national 
strength and independent*. Writers of the 
mercantilist school regarded political economy 
as a branch of the science of statesmanship, 
and, unlike the early advocates of laissez-faire, 
held that private interests did not necessarily, 
or even usually, coincide with the interests of 
the community. There ire many points of 
resemblance between the mercantile system and 
state socialism (see Socialism). An organised 
industrial and commercial state is an ideal 
oomrnon to both, and many of the measures 
adopter! under the former would no doubt re- 
appear if any considerable approach to the 
latter took place. But they differ in the 
ultimate end proposed. The object of the one 
was national self-sufficiency ; of the other, it is 
the improvement of the lot of the wage-earners. 
The mercantile system involved regulation and 
control by the central authority, but not neces- 
sarily the imposition of protective duties 
Thomas Mrs (g.i\) f its prineij^al English ex- 
ponent, admits cases in which free impu tation 
or exportation is desirable, and many of the 
early writers regard with great approval the 
“lowness of customs'' inifiosed by the Dutch 
republic. Whether, on the principles of the 
mercantile system, a duty should be imposed 
or not, would depend upon the relation of the 
industry or trade concerned to the general 
economy of the nation. But in effecting their 
objects mercantilist statesmen did, as a matter 
of fact, find it necessary to invent a very clabo- 
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rate system of Discriminating Duties ($.*.), 
and so long as the principles of the mercantile 
system were accepted, any considerable approach 
to freedom of trade was impossible. Adam 
Smith makes the theory of the Balance of 
Trade (y.v.), as elaborated in Mun’s England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664), the central 
doctrine of the mercantile system. He repre- 
sents that most of the restraints and pro- 
hibitions of that system were the result of 
its teaching, or of ideas to which Mun gave 
expression. But in the light of modern his- 
torical research it can scarcely be maintained 
that the mercantile system was merely the 
outcome of a failure to distinguish between 
wealth and money. Man's work, all of which 
was written before 1628, though not pub- 
lished until 1664, taken together with the 
pamphlets of Edward Misselden and other 
writers, no doubt gave to the mercantile system 
something in the nature of a theoretical eco- 
nomic basis, but the system was “established” 
long before the controversy on the balance of 
trade and the bullion policy of the East India 
Company. The Navigation Laws, the Coen 
Laws, the acts for the encouragement of tillage, 
the statute of apprenticeship, the Elizabethan 
j<oor law, and other gi'eat measures which con- 
stitute the mercantile system (see Apprentice- 
ship, Statute of ; Legislation, Eliza- 
bethan), cannot be traced to the influence of 
any group of economic writers. They were the 
result of the efforts of statesmen so to direct 
the economic forces of their time as to create 
a strong and independent State. In Adam 
Smith s time the conditions which had really 
inspired the old regulations had practically 
disappeared He made the mercantile system 
seem ridiculous by showing that it was based 
U}K»n a mere popular fallacy. Apparently 
unconscious of the gulf between the 16th or 
the 17th century and his own time, he attacked 
the mercantilists because they had not fulfilled 
objects they had never had in view. His 
chapters are admirably designed for the demoli- 
tion of an already undermined and tottering 
system of political economy, but they do not 
convey a true impression of the real character 
and aims of his opponents. His defence of the 
Navigation Act of the Long Parliament, and his 
distinction between productive and unproduc- 
tive labour and consumption, transferred to the 
sphere of practical statesmanship, would afford 
a complete justification of the mercantile system. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of 
an article, to give even a sketch of the rise, 
progi-ess, and decay of the mercantile system, 
or to estimate its results. Only a brief indica- 
tion of the general lines of development can be 
attempted. The influence of the system at any 
time d«j»ends upon a variety of circumstances, 
— the wealth of the country, the state of 
industry and commerce, the ualure and tbi 
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extent of foreign trade, the degree of political 
consolidation, the strength of the sentiment of 
nati onalism , the power of the ceutral authority 
and its relation to local or municipal bodies. 
Some of the earlier phases of the movement 
can be usefully studied in the commercial and 
industrial policy of James I. of Aragon. In 
the case of Barcelona, as in tbat of England, 
mercantilism succeed ed a fiolicy of free trade. 
In England the efforts of Edward I. to bring 
the industry and commerce of tire country 
under the control of the government, and 
Edward III.'s free trade policy, were followed 
by & mercantilist regime. During the 15 th 
century the development of the system can be 
traced in the struggles and rivalries of the 
staplers, a mixed body of English merchants 
a;»d foreigners, the Hanse merchants, and the 
merchant adventurers, and the trade regula- 
tions of Edward IV. (see Adventurers, Mer- 
chants ; Hanse of London ; Staple ; etc.). 
By the end of the century the general features 
of the mercantile system are well defined. 

The general character of the economic 
problems which English statesmen had to 
grapple with in the 16th century has been 
indicated in a former article (see English 
Early Economic History). The result was 
the mercantile system as embodied in the 
legislation of Elizabeth (see Legislation, 
Elizabethan); the organisation of the trading 
companies (see Trade, Foreign, Regulation 
of); and the Navigation Laws (q.v.y, An 
instructive parallel may be drawn between the 
economic policy of England at this period 
and that of France, Sweden, and other 
European countries. Henri IV. “dressed a 
new plan of the French monarchy ; and though 
his great designs were intercepted by an im- 
mature death, and also by a succeeding 
minority, yet the great Cardinal Richelieu re- 
sumed it again. He first taught France that the 
fleur de luces could flourish at sea as well as on 
land, and adorned the sterna of his new-built 
ships with this prophetic inscription, 1 FlorerU 
quoque lilia ponio ’ ” (Sir Philip Medows). 
But it was not only in this direction, hut in 
his general policy, that he acted in accordance 
with the principles of the mercantile system ; 
while Cardinal Richelieu was still more active 
in the same direction. The history of the 
system during the 17 th century is practically 
the history of the internal measures, and the 
trade and diplomatic relations of England, 
France, Holland, and Sweden. Cromwell in 
England, and Colbert in France, are generally 
regarded as typical mercantilist statesmen. 
But this is scarcely true of Cromwell, Strafford 
approaching much nearer the ideal. In the 
time of the Commonwealth and protectorate, 
unmistakable signs can be discovered of the 
break-up of mercantilism, and the approach of 
a period of laissez-faire, particularly in relation 


| to the trading companies, the poor law, and 
certain industrial statutes ; and by the end o( 
the 17th century the decay of pure mer- 
cantilism, was very marked. It is curious to 
notice how closely in this respect Franoe and 
England kept pace with each other. The 
causes of the decay of the mercantile system 
have already been briefly indicated (see 
English Early Economic History; Free 
Trade, Early History of). It is necessary 
to observe, however, that economic policy was 
in certain directions in advance of economic 
theory. That nations should pass through a 
mercantilist “ stage " seems inevitable. In the 
economic policy of the Great Elector, Frederick 
William (reigned 1640-1688), and Frederick the 
Great (reigned 1740-1786), features similar to 
those of England at an earlier date can be dis- 
cerned. Though the theory of the balance of 
trade has disappeared, the policy of regulating 
industry and commerce with a view to national 
interests as distinct from those of the consumer is 
still prevalent throughout Europe and in the 
colonies. It canuot be said, therefore, that 
the mercantile system, in some of its essential 
characteristics, has by any means disappeared. 

[Schmoller, Mercantile System, fcrans. by W. J. 
Ashley. Macmillan.] w. a. s* H. 

MERCANTILISM. See Mercantile 
System. 

MERCERS. The early history of this craft 
is obscure. They seem to have been originally 
traders in small wares, and “ mercer " and 
“ merchant " were frequently used interchange- 
ably. But the term soon came to be restricted 
to dealers in what is now called haberdashery ; 
and during the 15th century silks and velvets 
became their main articles of trade. 

In London the mercers rose to importance 
during the reign of Edward III. Like some 
other misteries, their first formal association 
was probably in the form of a religions fraternity ; 
and such a “fraternity of mercers'* is mentioned 
as early as 1321. In 1866 they contributed 
more than all, save three other London misteries, 
to the expenses of carrying on the war in 
France; in 1377, like eight other misteries, they 
elected six members of the common council. 
It was not, however, until 1803 that the men 
of the mistery of mercery of the city of London 
secured by the payment of a heavy fine letters 
patent from Richard II., licensing them “to 
have a perpetual community" with power to 
elect four wardens to regulate the craft The 
reason assigned for the license shows not only 
that the community was still hugely of a 
religious character, but also that the mercers 
of that date were no longer content to deal in 
goods inifjorted by others, but were themselves 
beginning to engage in foreign trade. It set* 
forth that “several men of the mistery often 
by misfortunes of the sea and other unfortunate 
casualties had been impoverished . . . wharf* 
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fort the men of Hie mister? desired to ordain 
tome certitude for the eustentation of suoh 
poor, as well as of a chaplain to celebrate divine 
offices.” Among the most successful of the 

r t merchants of the mercers' company was 
Richard Whittington (lord mayor in 
1898, 1407, and 1420), who appointed it 
by his will (1421) trustee of his college, alms- 
house, and other charities. The company had 
already, in 1898, received permission to hold 
lands to a certain value in mortmain ; by letters 
patent in 1424 it was expressly given the right 
to have a common seal, and to sue and be sued 
as a corporate person. It was from among the 
mercers that the organisation of Merchant 
Adventurers (see Adventurers, Merchants), 
arose early in the 16th century ; and the two 
bodies long remained closely connected. So 
rapidly did the wealth of the mercers and their 
corporate dignity increase that during the second 
half of the 16th century the mercers' company 
was* frequently placed first among the Tendon 
misteries on ceremonial occasions, and this pre- 
cedence was definitely confirmed to it by an order 
of the court of aldermen in 4 Henry VIII. In 
1611 and subsequent years, Dean Golet, the son 
of a mercer, made the company trustee for his 
newly -founded school at St. Paul's, and granted 
to it considerable estates for the purpose. It 
built for itself a hall and chapel during 1617-62. 
During the later Tudor reigns the company grew 
in wealth and importance ; it shared in the re- 
putation of its member Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
and it contributed laigely towards the provision 
of troops, the storing of the city granaries, and 
other public purposes. Its position in the 
economic history of the 17th century is rendered 
sufficiently evident by the facts that it was in 
Mercers' Hull that the Council of Trade held its 
meetings In 1680, that there the earliest opera- 
tions of the Bank of England took place in 
1694, and that there subscriptions were received 
for the United East India Company in 1698. 
By this time, however, the company had come to 
be dissociated from the occupation whose name 
it bore. The loss of its buildings in the great 
fire of 1666 seriously embarrassed ita finances : 
to pay off its debts it engaged, in 1698, in a most 
unprofitable scheme of granting annuities, from 
the disastrous effects of which it was only enabled 
to recover by means of a lottery authorised by 
4 George III. During the last century its 
income has been enormously increased by the 
falling-in of building-leases in London. The 
annual revenue In 1879*80 was £82,768 (cor- 
porate, £47,841 ; trust, £36,417) ; and the 
livery in 1892 numbered 186. 

There arose mercers’ companies during the 
16th, 16th, and 17th oenturies in most other 
important English towns. The statute of 
apprentices (6 Elis. e. 4) placed the craft of 
the mercer next after that of the “merchant 
trafficking into any parts beyond the see ” in the 


list of those occupations for apprenticeship to 
which a larger than the ordinary property quali- 
fication was necessary on the part of the parents. 
In the curious unions of incongruouscraftswhich 
were effected in the 16th and still more in the 
1 7th century, it was frequently the mercers who 
gave their name to the chief craft oiganisation 
in the town. The main purpose of these later 
organisations was to enforce the law of appren- 
ticeship, and to exclude strangers from the 
industry and trade of the several towns. 

[For the Ivondon Company, see W. Herbert, 
History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies 
(1834), voL L, and W. C. Hatiitt, The Livery 
Companies of the City of London (1892). — For 
other English towns a list of reference# will be 
found In C. Gross, Gild Merchant (1890), i. 
129 n. 1 ; 139 n. 2. — The Laws of the Mercers 
Company of Lichfield of 1623, transcribed by Mr. 
W, H. Russell, are printed in the Trams, of the 
ft Hist. .Sew., N. 8., vii. (1893).) w, j. a. 

MERCHANDIZE, MARKS ON. See Trad* 
Marks. 

MERCHANTABLENESS, Implied War- 
RANTY of. According to the civil law which 
is followed in many continental countries the 
seller of a thing is held to guarantee the buyer 
against any latent defect in it. But tbs 
general rule of English law is caveat emptor. 
The buyer is entitled to have the article be 
contracted for, but its quality and condition 
must be the subject of express stipulation. In 
modem times the tendency is to narrow the 
rule of caveat emptor , and a notable exception 
engrafted in it is the implied warranty of mer- 
chan tableness. When goods’ are bought by 
description from a manufacturer or dealer, and 
the buyer has no opportunity of inspecting 
then) before purchase, the law implies a war- 
ranty or condition that they shall be merchant- 
able, that is to say, that they shall be reason- 
ably fit for the purposes for which such goods 
are ordinarily used. 

[Benjamin on Sales t 2nd ed. p. 649. —Chalmers, 
Sale of Goode Act , 2nd ed. p. 29.) M. D. 0. 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. See Ad- 

VENTURERS, MERCHANTS. 

M ERCHANT LAW. See Law Merchant. 

MERCHANTS, STATUTE OF. See Law 
Merchant. 

MERCHANTS, STAPLE. See Staple. 
MERCHANTS. 

Merchants, History of English, p. 729 ; Merchants, Allen, 

p. 7S1. 

MERCHANTS, History op English. 
Before the conquest, as long after, the 
merchant united several functions which 
subsequently became differentiated. He was 
the owner, whether individually or as a 
partner with others (Canon Law ; Partner- 
ship, Canonist theory op), both of the 
goods transported and of the vessel in which 
they were carried. “I enter my ship with 
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my merchandise and sell my things," says the 
merchant in Archbishop iElfric'a Colloquium. 
On the other side, the merchant vendor of 
ready-made articles was at first indistinguish- 
able from the artisan, who was eligible to the 
gild merchant (see Gilds). The merchant 
shipowner was necessarily a man of considerable 
wealth, and by a law of ina of the 8 th century, 
every merchant who had made three voyages 
was 44 thaneworthy," even though by birth a 
serf. The enumeration, in the dialogue above 
referred to, of the articles imported, points to 
a southern trade for the most part. “ What 
do you bring to us ? " the English merchant 
is asked, fie replies: 44 Skins, silks, costly 
gems, and gold, various garments, pigments, 
wine, oil, ivory and orichalcus, copper and 
tin, silver, glass, and such like.’" The metallic 
imports, excepting gold, were probably the 
fruit of a coasting trade with Cornwall ; the 
skins from Scandinavia. 

The Norman conquest and the military ideas 
which then became dominant repressed mercan- 
tile activity. Internally trade was hamjteml 
by local privileges and tolls ; at the {>orts by 
excessive duties. But in the middle of the 
13th century the creation of the Staple showed 
the importance which the kings were beginning 
to attach to the export of wool to the low 
countries, where it was manufactured into cloth, 
large quantities of which were imported into 
England. About the same time began the 
endless disputes between the kings and the 
corporation of London os to the rights of 
alien merchants, showing the influence which 
the English mercantile class was beginning to 
assert To the same ]>eriod belongs the statute 
of merchants (see Law Merchant). The great 
development of this class dates, however, from 
a century later, and was due to a concurrence 
of various causes. The first was the successful 
rivalry of the staplers with the Italian exporters 
of wool, who were privileged to ship wool with- 
out paying staple dues, and who in return sup- 
plied the kings, especially Edward III., with 
money for the necessities of state. The second 
was the expulsion of the Jews (see Jews, 
Economic Position and Influence of) in 
1290, which had set free their hoarded wealth. 
Thirdly, the dissolution of the order of the 
Temple in 1308 (see Templars) set free large 
accumulations of capital during the twenty-six 
years which elapsed before the bulk of the 
Templars* property, though by no means all of 
it, was transferred from the crown to the 
Knights Hospitallers. Fourthly, the northern 
eoal- trade and the manufacture and exjiort of 
cloth, specially stimulated by the invitation of 
Flemish artisans to this country by Edward 
I II., created the first wealthy class of manu- 
facturers and the first wealthy class of exjx/rters 
of finished goods. This class, represented in 
both branches by the Canynges of Bristol, 


sprang up with extraordinary rapidity, aided 
by the favouring circumstances already enumer- 
ated. Its rise suggested to Edward III. a 
means of disembarrassing himself of his Italian 
creditors, whose resources he had seriously 
drained, and whom he felt himself wholly 
unable to repay. In 1338 he made a proposal 
to the English merchants of the pre-emption 
of the 30,000 sacks of wool granted him as 
a subsidy. After pressure put upon them by 
the king and council, and by the Commons, a 
group of English speculators appears to have 
contracted for the wool upon conditions which, 
it may be inferred, were prejudicial to the 
Italians, who were in the same year generally 
arrested throughout the kingdom. In 1342 
the merchants met in London, as a sort of 
sub-estate of the realm, and granted Edward 
III. a subsidy of 40s. a sack without consent 
of parliament In requital they were gratified, 
in 1343, by the statutory raising of the price 
of wool, a }K>licy {possible to a country which 
enjoyed a monoj>oiy. Two yeans later the 
king’s creditors — the Bardi and Peruzzi — failed, 
and the English speculators assumed the title 
of “The King’s Merchants," together with the 
financial functions which had for a time enriched 
their Italian rivals. They farmed the Custom, 
large latitude being allowed to their imposition* 
They favoured the export of their own wools, 
and placed impediments in the way of those of 
their competitors. They farmed the Subsidies 
(q. v . ), buying the wools cheap ami selling them, 
as the Commons complained in 1348, at a profit 
of 60 per cent. They acquired vast wealth as 
royal exchangers (see Exchanger, Royal) and 
as masters of the Mint, in which last capacity 
they were accused, in 1351, of malpractices 
with the coinage. They contracted for Pur- 
veyance — buying provisions at nominal prices 
in the king’s name, and reselling them at large 
profits, — for provisioning garrisons, and for 
raising troops, whose number and quality did 
not always tally with the muster roll. To 
this j>eiiod belongs the rise of the great London 
trading companies, such as the {xipperere or 
grocers, and dra^rs, and of the great capital- 
ists, of whom the De la Poles and Whittington 
are the most notable. It is to be observed that 
Richard de la Pole, who belongs to a generation 
earlier, built up his fortune at the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III. by such contracts 
with the crown, while Whittington lent money 
on the security of subsidies. In 1406 to the 
merchants was entrusted the keeping of the 
sea, and one of their number, Nicholas Black- 
burn, was made admiral of the fleet 

After tlie Wars of the lioses the financial 
organisation of the kingdom was more complete, 
and transactions between the crown and its 
subjects were conducted through the agency 
of the two great mercantile societies of the 
staple and the merchant adventurers (see 
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Adventurers, Merchants; Staple), with 
on* or both of which bodies eminent merchants, 
such as the Greshams, were as a rule associated. 
The internal tranquillity which followed upon 
the accession of Henry V1L was naturally 
advantageous to this class, and when public 
opinion became stirred, in the close of the 15th 
oentury, against the practice of inclosure, the 
** merchants, olothiers, and others, " were 
attacked as engrossers of land and evictors. 
Even Thomas Cromwell, himself sprung from 
their ranks, contemplated an act in 1585, 
'* That no merchant shall purchase more than 
£40 lands by the year.*’ A bill to this effect, 
limiting the sum to £50, was actually introduced 
into parliament in 1559. These are evidences 
of the opulence of the class who, emulating the 
example of the De la Foies, extended their 
influence by aristocratic or, in the case of the 
Boleyns, even royal alliances. 

During the decay of the staple under Henry 
VIII., and after its ruin on the capture of 
Calais under Mary, English mercantile enter- 
prise availed itself of the new r discoveries. The 
Thornes of Bristol made their w ay to the New 
World ; Hawkins of Plymouth to Guinea and 
Brazil ; Hore of I*ond *n founded a colony in 
Newfoundland. These expeditions led to the 
formation of such trading companies as the 
Russia ; the Turkey ; the Guinea (see Guinea 
Trade) ; aud the East India and the Virginia 
companies (see notices of these Companies). 
It was through connection with these companies 
that the best known among the merchant 
princes of the 17th century gained their fortunes, 
such as Sir Thomas Smythe, Dudley North, Sir 
Josiah Child, and Edward ^olston of Bristol. 
The closing of the exchequer by Charles II. 
(Exchequer, Closing of the) was an influential 
factor in determining the sympathies of the 
mercantile class towards the revolution, and it 
was to them that the foundation and success 
of the bank of England, a mainstay of William 
111/s government, was due. The general 
diffusion of wealth during the 18th century, 
due to the development of manufacturing in- 
dustry, caused the disappearance of the line 
of demarcation which down to that time had 
distinguished the merchants from other classes. 

To sum up. The great age of English 
merchants was the 14th century, when they 
were enriched partly through extension of 
trade, but more esj>ccially through financial 
business with the crown. The second period 
of prosperity, associated with the staple and 
the merchant adventurers, lasted from the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Roses till towards 
the close of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
third began with the exploitation of the new 
discoveries by the great trading companies, 
and lasted till the Civil War. The fourth 
was due to the extension of trade with America 
and India during the close of the reign of 


Charles II. After this time great fortune* 
were amassed by the development of internal 
trade, the term merchant reverting to its 
ancient signification, and no longer necessarily 
bearing a connotation of foreign adventure. 

[Stubbs, Const. Hist Eng., vol. it — Schanz, 
Englische Handdspolitik, 1881, 2 bde. — Trans, 
Roy. Hist. Soe ., 1895. — H. R. Fox Bourne, English 
Merchants , 2 vois., 1868. — J. W. Burgon, Life oj 
Sir T, Gresham, 2 vois., 1889.— W. S. Lindsay, 
Hist gf Merchant Shipping , 4 vois., 1874. — State 
Papers, Domestic, Hen.VIIJ. — Sir F. Palgrave, The 
Merchant and the /’nar, 1837, 2nd ed. 1844. J I.S.L. 

MERCHANTS, Alien. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and for two centuries after the 
conquest, the attitude of the English people 
and government towards aliens trading in this 
country was, as might be expected from the 
backward condition of our civilisation, one of 
suspicion and hostility. Safe conduct was at 
first granted to individuals, then to nation- 
alities, as to the subjects of the emperor by 
Ethelrod II. The reign of John was marked 
by an unprecedented liberality of treatment. 
Upon his accession John issued circular letters 
to his officials at the ports forbidding the 
oppression of alien merchants in the matter of 
tolls, and ordering that they should enjoy the 
same security as English merchants in their 
respective countries. Similar provisions were 
embodied in §§ 41, 42 of Magna Carta. These 
gave rise to long contention as to the meaning 
of the phrase sine omnibus malts toltis (see 
Malatolta), from which foreign traders were 
to be exempt, and which was eventually decided 
to include all duties not voted by parliament. 
With regard to the stipulation for freedom of 
trade, the interests of the chartered towns were 
op|>osed to those of the crown and aristocracy. 
London from the first led the opposition to aliens, 
and on this account supported the barons against 
Henry 11L, during whose reign extensive im- 
migrations took place. The alien merchants, 
on the other hand, learnt to associate them- 
selves in nationalities or cities and to conclude 
private treaties, promising reciprocity for such 
trading privileges as the citizens were disposed 
to concede to them. Such an arrangement 
was entered into with London by the merchants 
of Amiens, Corby, and Nesle in 1237. In 
1267 the Hanse (see arts, on subject) estab- 
lished a factory in Ixmdon, and soon afterwards 
the English a similar one in Danzig. But the 
normal policy of London was one of petty 
persecution of aliens. With the accession of 
Edward I. the system of reciprocity between 
towns was replaced by the control of the central 
government Edward seized the city’s charters 
and extended the trading privileges of the 
aliens. Upon the restoration of the privileges 
of London in 1298 a renewal of former repres- 
sive ordinances against foreigners took place. 
In 1803 Edward issued the Carta Mercatorb 
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in favour of foreign merchants. This is one of 
the most notable documents of English history. 
It had a national scope. It guaranteed 
personal safety to all foreign merchants. It 
allowed them to import all kinds of wares ; to 
sell wholesale both to freemen of towns and to 
strangers, and to sell retail to all both spices 
and mercery. Authorities in towns and 
markets were to be attentive to their complaints 
and to administer justice according to the Law 
Merchant. Alien merchants were entitled to 
demand mixed juries in trials between aliens 
and Englishmen, and a judge was specially 
appointed to take cognisance of cases in which 
they were concerned. They in return were to 
pay additional customs. All that was left of 
the exclusive privileges hitherto so jealously 
insisted upon by the towns was the retail trade. 
In 1311, under the feeble government of 
Edward II., the Londoners, with the assistance 
of the barons, procured a repeal of the articles 
of this charter as to residence and retail 
trading, and restricted the stay of foreign 
merchants to forty days. Although in 1322 
Edward II. felt Btrong enough to restore the 
charter, a reaction in favour of the city set 
in with the accession of Edward III. The re- 
strictions upon aliens’ freedom of trade were 
renewed. The necessary consequence was a 
rise of prices, which led to the re-establishment 
of the aliens in their privileges. This was 
followed by a series of acts protecting aliens 
against unjust arrest for the debts of others, 
allowing them to make sales on board their 
ships, affording them an interval after the out- 
break of war for the removal of their goods, 
accepting their own declarations as the basis of 
payment of customs, and exempting them from 
the exactions of royal purveyors. But the 
opposition of the city was persistent, and the 
tide again turned at the end of Edward III.'s 
reign. While Richard II. ’s policy was waver- 
ing, Henry IV. cultivated the good-will of the 
city by large concessions, so that in 1400 the 
clothworkers and merchants of the country 
complained of exclusion from direct dealings 
with the foreigner. A relaxation was then 
made, allowing wholesale dealing between 
English and foreign merchants everywhere. 
Subject to this provision, the ascendency of the 
city was definitely established. The high water 
mark of protection against alien merchants was 
an act of 1439 (18 Hen. VI. c. 4). By this 
act trade among foreign merchants was pro- 
hibited ; hosts were to lie appointed with whom 
they should lodge, and who should supervise 
their contracts ; a stay limited to eight months 
was allowed for the transaction of business, and 
goods were to be taken out in exchange for 
those imported, the object of which was to 
check an alleged depletion of gold. The effect 
•f this rigorous act was to drive the foreign 
merchants from placet where it was eu forced 


into the country, where they embarked In the 
trade of export of wool. By an act of 146$, 
directed against the Italians, who were foremost 
in this business, executory contracts for the 
purchase of wool wore forbidden (4 Ed. IV. c. 
4). But foreign merchants profited from the 
struggle between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. The Italians generally supported 
the Lancastrians, and received concessions in 
the way of customs dues from Henry IV. 
Edward IV. leaned on the Hanse (see Hansk 
Towns), and in return for their aid in his 
restoration in 1471 concluded with them the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1475), conceding to them 
extensive privileges in England. With the 
object of gaining the favour of the commercial 
classes, Richard III. pursued the anti -Italian 
policy of his brother. The act of I486 
“ touchinge the Marchauntes of Italy ” (1 Ric. 
III. c. 9) restored many of the restrictions of 
the act of 1439 which had expired, hut its effects 
were probably more felt in the country than in 
the towns, which protected themselves in their 
privileges by the sedulous enforcement of their 
customs. This perhaps accounts for the fact 
that Henry VII. ventured, immediately after his 
accession, to repeal the portions of Richard's act 
which affected Italian merchants (l Hen. VII. 
c. 10), which he would scarcely have done had 
London been vitally interested in their mainten- 
ance. Possibly the Italians, who, as we know 
from the LibdU of Englyshe Polytye , were 
notorious for their skill in bribing the official 
classes, took ail vantage of Henry’s financial diffi- 
culties and rendered a pecuniary equivalent for 
the restoration of their privileges. The country 
gentry also would favour concessions facilitating 
the operations of profitable customers. But 
three years later Henry revived the act of 1465 
against executory purchases of wool (4 Hen. 
VII. c. 11). This act expired in 1499, and an 
interval of comparatively free trade followed 
accompanied by numerous immigrations and 
consequent dissatisfaction in London and other 
large towns. In 1514 the trading companies 
of the whole kingdom joined in a remonstrance 
to the king, and petitioned for a revival with 
increased stringency of the act of 1439 . This 
petition proving ineffective, it was followed 
three years later by the riot long after known 
os “evil May day," directed, however, princi- 
pally against foreign handicraftsmen. In 1523 
tli© exclusive trading privileges of the city of 
London were invaded by an act permitting 
country clothiers to deal directly with foreign 
merchants (14 k 15 Hen. VIII o. 1). Dis- 
content was also expressed, as it bad been by 
the parliaments of Ed want IV. and Henry 
VII. f at the exemptions from aliens' customs 
duties obtained by means of letters of naturalis- 
ation. In 1530 parliament laid down the 
principle that naturalised aliens should continue 
in future to \my aliens' dues (22 Hen. VIIL o, 
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8), which involved * Urge protective difference 
in favour of the Engliith merchant But a 
notable reversal of policy was effected by 
Cromwell in 1539, when by an exercise of high 
prerogative alien merchants were for a fixed 
period of seven years placed, as far as customs 
duties were concerned, upon the same level 
as Englishmen. Pursuing the same policy, 
while bidding for popular support by discourag- 
ing alien handicraftsmen, Cromwell, as Henry 
a century earlier, favoured alien merchants by 
suspending in their favour the execution of the 
act ** concerning strangers" of 1540 (32 Hen, 
VIIL c. 16). This act revived that of 1483 
(1 Ric. III. o. 0), which limited to eight 
months the time allowed to foreign merchants 
within which to dispose of their wares. But it 
was only enforced for the purpose of recruiting 
the treasury with the fees paid upon natural- 
isation. Upon the expiration of the pro- 
claimed period in 1547, a return was made to 
the policy of differential duties on exports 
which were finally abolished by an act of 
1672 (25 Car. II. c. 6). A collection of docu- 
ments has been printed by Behans, ranging 
from 1485 to the reign of Elisabeth, which set 
out the grievances of alien merchants. These 
may bo classed under three heads — complaints 
against English commercial law, such as the 
navigation acts j against the customs, and 
against officials, whether of the crown or of the 
towns, especially of London. Among the first 
class of grievances were the prohibition to buy 
what were known as Staple wares except 
through the middleman, the stapler, and those 
forbidding the export of manufactures in an 
unfinished state, or of raw material, except at 
the cost of an expensive licence. It was also 
disadvantageous to the foreign importer to be 
compelled to take English goods in exchange, 
burdened with the enormous profits of the 
staplers, rather than to ship tin and hides from 
the warehouses of the Hawse, To enforce this 
regulation a vexatious system of demanding 
surety had been devised (5 Hen. IV. c. 9 ; 4 
Ed. I V. c. 6). Against “Customers” 1 there were 
many oomplainta, An act of 1487 (3 Hen. 
VII. e, 7) provided that merchandise should be 
entered in the customers' books in the name of 
the true owner. This, until repealed by 1 Hen. 
VIIL c. 6, furnished numerous pretexts for con- 
fiscation. In 1530 an attempt was made to 
revive a statute of 1381, forbidding foreign 
merchants to transact business by letters of ex- 
change without a royal licence. This was done 
to ebeck the decline in English exports. The 
measure, opposed by Qkk&hak, was only main- 
tained in terrorem, a common policy of this 
period. Liberty of exchange was granted by 
proclamation in 1538. 

Numerous complaints arose out of the multi- 


tudinous petty exactions levied under tbs 
pretext of local customs and tolls upon foreign 
merchants. Some four-and -twenty of these 
are enumerated. In the roadstead, at the 
port of unlading, in the market-places of the 
towns, upon lading the return cargo, upon 
clearing, upon entering at the coeloms, whether 
outwards or inwards, excuses were found for 
these demands. As English merchants, espe- 
cially citizens of London and other chartered 
towns, were exempt from many of them, besides 
enjoying the advantage of differential customs, 
they were not unpopular in England, so far as 
they increased the protection enjoyed by native 
subjects. It was affirmed on the one side and 
denied on the other that these exactions had 
been multiplied during the first half of the 
16th century. It is significant that the 
grievance of “going to host” had disappeared, 
that invention having Wen found to result in 
surreptitious partnerships between the foreign 
merchants and their hosts, in which they had 
secured the advantages intended to be reserved 
to Englishmen (cp. the “act for the trow* 
payment of the kinges custoines,” 1 Hen. VIIL 
c. 5). Resident alien merchants were made to 
on. tribute to the subsidies, a line of distinction 
being generally drawn by the subsidy acts 
lx?,tweer aliens in possession of property up U 
a certain value and those in receipt of wages. 

The history of the relations of the English 
government to alien merchants during the 16th 
century shows the growing enterprise of English 
merchants and their dissatisfaction at the 
privileges enjoyed by favoured corporations, like 
the Hanse, or by individuals wealthy enough 
to purchase royal letters of licence (see Licenses). 
With this national feeling the Tudor govern- 
ments gradually associated themselves. With 
the disestablishment of the Hanse, begun nnder 
Edward VI. and practically completed under 
Elisabeth, the exceptional position of alien 
merchants in this country came to an end. 

[Schaui, Englisdis llandcbrpdUik* Leipzig, 
1881, 2 vols. — Ochenkowski, England* tcirth- 
schafUichs ErUvridcehing, Jena, 1879. — R. Jones, 
PcL 1 5am., ed. 18.59, pp, 309-315.— Ashley, 
Economic History, etc., pt L 1888, pt ii. 1892. 
Statutes gf the Realm,] I. s. L. 

MERCHANTS* PETITION OF 1820, The. 
A very able document, drawn up by T. Took* 
(q. v. ), subscribed by all the most eminent 
merchants in London, and presented to the 
House of Commons in 1820 by Mr. Alexander 
Baring. The contents of its fifteen paragraphs 
may be thus summarised. 

The end of foreign commerce is to import 
what can be best produced abroad, and to 
export, in payment, what can be beat pro- 
duced at home. This end can only be attained 
where there is freedom from restraint The 
maxim, “ to buy in the cheapest and to sell 
in the dearest market,” applies to international 


1 Ofietss of customs. H. Ball, Outturn* B*t>. o/ England. 
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transactions. Unhappily, a very different 
policy has prevailed, and “jealousy and 
hostility" have taken the place of “mutual 
benefit" and “harmony." The fallacy of the 
protectionists consists in supposing that imports 
from abroad tend to discourage home products, 
whereas they actively stimulate such industries 
as are in fact suitable to the importing country. 
This follows from the rule that exports must, 
in the long run, pay for imports. Protection 
seldom benefits the protected, and never to 
the extent of the loss occasioned to others. 
When once the road of protection is travelled, 
there is no halting, until all foreign commerce 
whatsoever is destroyed ; indeed England 
might, with as good reason, demand protec- 
tion against Scotland, or Scotland against 
England, and the different counties of each 
country against each other. 

An inquiry would probably show a connec- 
tion between a protective policy and the 
distress prevalent. A declaration in favour 
of free trade would carry weight abroad, where 
protectionists can point to the authority and 
example of England, and would tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility of foreign 
nations. Although a policy of Reciprocity 
{q.v.) may be defended, in particular cases, on 
diplomatic grounds, “it does not follow that 
we shall maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessions cannot be ob- 
tained. Our restrictions would not be the 
less prejudicial . . . because other governments 
persisted in preserving impolitic regulations," 
In any case “the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard" may be expected to 
have a salutary influence on other states. The 
petition does not complain of duties collected 
for purely revenue purposes. “It is against 
every restrictive regulation of trade, not 
essential to the revenue, against all duties 
merely protective from foreign competition, 
and the excess of such duties as are partly 
far the purpose of revenue, and partly for that 
of protection ” that its prayer is addressed. 

The language, as to reciprocity, quoted 
above, is noteworthy, as it is often said that 
tiie case for free trade rested on the expecta- 
tion that other nations would follow England’s 
example. It is related that the second Lord 
Liverpool (?.*.), after reading the petition, 
expressed his hearty agreement with every word 
of it. Some time had to pass before free trade 
was seriously considered. The petition, how* 
ever, was “the originating impulse to the 
movement, which, by progressive steps, had 
led to the final establishment of the principles 
therein enunciated." 

[Tooke’s History of Price*, voL v. p. 396 ; and 
vol. vL, London, 1838-67, 8vo: app. 1, pp. 331- 
344, where the petition itself is printed in fall, with 
Mr. Tooke’s account of the circumstances in which 
it originated. — Smith's Wealth of Nations, edited 


by M'Culloch, 4th edition, note xv., Edinburgh, 
1860, 8v o. — Nassau Senior’s Three Lectures on the 
transmission cf the Precious Metals , and the 
mercantile theory of Wealth (delivered at Oxford 
in 18*27), Loudon, 1830, 8vo.] B. X. R. 

MERCHET was the payment due from a 
villoin tenant on a manor to his lord for leave 
to give his daughter or his sister in marriage. 
With the exception of an uncertain tenure, it 
was probably the most constant mark of serfdom, 
yet cannot be considered as an absolute test, as 
it was neither universal among holders who 
I were certainly villeins, nor entirely absent from 
| Socmen on ancient demesne. Occasionally, 
it seems, the payment was only due if the 
marriage would remove the woman from the 
manor or the hundred to which she belonged. 

[Bracton’s Sole- Book, «ni. Maitland, 1887, canes 
396, 753. — Ducatige, Glmsarium . — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England.] a. u. p. 

MERCIER(aftds Lemercirr)dki.a Kivtfcius, 
Paul Pierre (1720-1794). was a member of 
the parliament from 1747 to 1769, where his 
attractive but determined character, his high 
integrity and loyalty, made him respected. In 
1767 he was appointed steward of the island of 
Martinique, and discharged his duties there 
with great disinterestedness and fertility of 
resource. He even devoted his personal credit, 
and when necessary his own money, to the 
public service. He reaped nothing but ingrati- 
tude from this at first The Due de Choi scull, 
then minister for the navy and foreign affairs, 
took umbrage at his applying the principles of 
free trade to the colonics which he governed in 
complete opposition to tho colonial system in 
force at that time. He was recalled ; but 
he had anticipated this and returned to France 
by order of his doctor, July 1764. 

On his retirement to private life he wrote and 
published, in 1767, L'Ordrt NcUurtl et Essen tie! de* 
&/cUUs Politique s (1 vol. 4 to, or 2 vols. 12mo), a 
work which made such a sensation in his time 
that some of bis contemporaries placed it, not only 
on a level with, but even above V Esprit dee hie. 
This book, apart from ita physiocrats errors and 
inordinate overpraise of absolute power (the author 
suggests the despotism of China as an ideal model), 
contains some fine passages which were obscured 
by the tone of exaggeration in it It explains 
the ideas of the Physiocrats. Their economic 
opinions, which are very simple, may be summed 
up thus : there U only one industry which gives 
a net product capable of increasing social wealth 
—this is agriculture. Other industries eat) only 
produce an equivalent to the amount employed 
in them. In one word, agriculture alone is really 
productive. Hence, taxation Is in the sod always 
borne by agriculture, and to avoid useless and 
costly repercussion of taxation it would hi better 
to have a single tax— the iMffrr Uiriqus. Adam 
Smith, who was in a position to judge this 
book impartially, says ( IF. qf A* , bit it, cb. 
lx.) that it contains “the most distinct and bsat 
connected account of this doeirltte," that of the 
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Aconomistbs ($.«.). The Empress Catherine II. 
invited Mercier de la Riviire to St. Petersburg. 
According to her account of the matter, by his pre- 
tentiousness and want of tact, he made himself 
ridiculous there. He returned, according to the 
Czarina, dismissed, but largely rewarded by ber. 
This had little in common with the disinterestedness 
he had shown at Martinique. Mercier, according 
to his own statement, refused the position and 
pension he was ottered, only taking what had been 
agreed on when he left France. This seems nearer 
the truth. Catherine sneered at him; “He be- 
lieved,” she wrote to Voltaire, “that we walked 
on all fours and he came charitably to set us on 
our hind logs." 

Mercier de la Rivike wrote many works, 
but only those on political economy are quoted 
here. L'inttrtt giriral tD Vital ou la liberil du 
commerce (its bits, 1770, 12mo » — De Vinstrudwn 
pubhqut, 1771, 4 to. — Prods pendant au tribunal 
du public ; Uttre sur De tconomistes { undated, 
probably 1787). Du Pont (de Nemours) has 
cleverly summed up L' or dr e naturcl in I Je V origins 
el du progrb <V une science nou veils, Thin, ns 
well as the work of which it is an abridged version, 
is printed in Guillaumin's collection (Physiocrules, 
184b). 

(For the less-known events of the life of this 
author see the notice read iu 1 Kfig at the Academic 
de* Sciences morales et pohttqnes, by M. Felix 
.Iouble*ii. .See also account in L de Lavergne, 
Ijcs IconomisUs /nonfat* du XV HI* s iede.\ 

a. C f. 

MERCIER, Lons S&bastikn (1740*181 i), 
a Parisian barrister, journalist, anti member of 
the convention during the revolutionary period, 
— wae a most copious and voluminous writer ; 
and it is impossible to give here a complete list 
of his writings. 

His beat* known work is the Tableau de Paris 
(12 vola, Arm erdara, 1783-1788), which, notwith- 
standing its desultory and declamatory form, U 
valuable evidence of the moral and physical a pc. ? 
of Pari* on tin* eve of the revolution ; it i* lull of 
life and keen observations. In 1792 he published 
a pamphlet, inflexion* dun Patriate sur Its As* 
signals. Us crainlu d une banqueroutt XalumaD , 
tie., intended to demonstrate that the fears con- 
cerning an impending national bankruptcy were un- 
founded. One of the first in date of his works is 
V An $440> rivesil m fit jamais (1771, reprinted 
1800); it is the dream of a disciple of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, hut free from any tendency towards 
a communistic reform of society. B. ca. 

MEREDITH, Sir William (1724 - 1790), 
Whig politician, succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1752. In 1765 he waa appointed a civil lord 
of the admiralty. Horace Walpole describes 
him aa inflexibly serious but of no great bead, 
a judgment which his Historical Remarks on 
the Taxation of Free States, London, 1778, 4 to, 
belie. In this work, in the form of letters to 
a friend, Meredith {joints the moral of the folly 
of attempting to tax the American colonists, 
by the examples of Carthage, Rome, Sparta, 
and Athens. 


[Dictionary (f National Biography , vol. xxxvU. 
p. 271.] H. x. B. 

MERELLO, Michele (17th century). An 
economist who wrote on the deposit banks 
established in Italy in the 16th century. He 
describes the establishment of the historic bank 
of St George, Genoa (see Banking), founded 
to consolidate and provide for the redemption 
of the debts of that republic by uniting the 
creditors in a single institution and allowing 
them the proceeds of certain taxes for a certain 
number of years. The unification of these 
creditors waa called com per a. Merello, who 
objected to taxes, praises this system because 
the cession made by the state was for a certain 
number of years only and did not entail a 
perpetual burden on the citizen. 

Della guerra fatla dai francesi . . . con una 
brew dichiarazione <kU‘ istituzwne della com* 
pera di San Giorgio, Genoa, 1607. 

[Gobbi, Vcconomia politico, negli scriltori Hal - 
iani del eecolo X VL XV1L, Milan, 1889.-Rfcca- 
Salerno, Start i delle dottrine flnanziarie in Italia, 
Rome, 1880.] r, K. 

MERENDA, Antonio (17th oentury), was 
profewsor of civil law at the university of Pavia, 
and author of a treatise on exchange. The 
important changes in economics bad weakened 
the old doctrines, and admitted the lawfulness 
of profits made from productive employment 
of money. Merenda protested in the name of 
Canon Law (q.v.) against the comparatively 
liberal opinions of many writers of his day ; 
who, though they proclaimed the most absolute 
respect ( jy the principle that loans should be 
gratuitous, in practice sacrificed the enforcement 
of this doctrine, leaving openings for evasion. 
Merenda opposes any reconciliation between 
ecclesiastical precepts and the requirements of 
common life. He does not deny that Lucrum 
cessans (g.«.) supplies a lawful motive for 
demanding compensation, but he requires 
such absolute and complete proof, almost im- 
possible ever to obtain, that the efficacy of this 
principle is effectually annulled. Merenda does 
not doubt the lawfulness of a true and real ex- 
change, but he adds that it becomes unlawful as 
soon as the suspicion arises that payment is to be 
made iu a different place from that fixed in the 
oontr&ot. Merenda, distinguishing loans from 
exchange, aud contrasting gratuitous loans with 
onerous exchange, is opposed to those forms of 
exchange which conceal usury (see Interest 
a nt» Usury), and criticised those authors who, 
by defending the means adopted by traders, 
regarded them as lawful. He also opposed fairs 
where usurious exchanges were effected. 

De cambio nundinali Tmdatus, Pavia, 1645. 

[Cossa, An Introduction to (As study qf Poli- 
tical Economy, traus. , London, 1893. —Gobbi, 
L'econovUa politico negli scriltori italiani dd 
seooli XV1.-XVIL, Milan, 1889.-~Graxiani, U 
idee econcmiche degli scriltori emiliani e romagnoli 
Modena, 1893.] u.E. 
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MERGER. The term merger signifies the 
ending of a legal right by its absorption into a 
higher right of the same kind. Thus when a 
lessee purchases the proj>erty let to him, his 
rights as a tenant merge in his more extensive 
rights as a proprietor. When a man entitled 
to a servitude or an easoment over his neigh- 
bour’s land (e.g. a right of way) buys that 
land, his servitude or easement is similarly 
merged. Again, a simple contract is merged 
in a subsequent contract under seal, if made 
between the same parties and dealing with the 
same subject-matter. For a contract under seal 
confers more extensive rights than a simple 
contract does. Thus, a simple contract must 
be sued upon within six years of making. A 
contract under seal can be sued upon at any time 
within twenty years of making. F. c. M. 

MERIVALR, Herman (1806-1874), was 
trained at Oxford, where be took a first in 
classics, and was elected fellow of Balliol, 1832. 
Ret&gnised by his contemporaries as 44 one of 
the two best educated men in bis university 
generation ” (Dr. Vaughan, Funeral Sermon at 
the Temple Church, Feb. 1874), he maintained 
this position during life, for, according to an 
obituary notice in the Economist , he was 44 one 
of the most acute and best read political 
economists of his time.’* In 1837 he was 
elected to the newly-instituted chair of political 
economy at Oxford. In his preliminary lecture 
the professor distinguished between political 
economy the science and political economy the 
art, defending the science from the attacks of 
those who have looked to it as to a sort of 
philosophers stone which would turn every- 
thing it touched into gold. Its object, he 
maintained, was not to create but to prove ; and 
he utterly repudiated the idea that political 
economy was based on a degrading estimate 
of human nature. 

He then considered the principles on which 
colonisation should be conducted, as connected 
with emigration, employment of labour, the 
disposal of public lands, and the system of 
E. G. Wakefield (g. e.). His eighth lecture 
exposes the fallacy of the colonial system then 
in vogue. He pointed out that 44 altho’ undeT 
certain conditions ... a country might gain 
by the possession of an artificially monopolised 
market for its manufactured commodities, yet 
in actual practice such gain is found to be 
wholly illusory.** 

The publication of these lectures led to his 
employment under government ; he became under- 
secretary of state in two of the most important 
departments of government for the long period of 
twenty-six years — from 1847 until his death in 
1874. 

The late Lord Lytfcon wrote, in his copy of 
Meriv&le’s Historical Studies : “ The author is one 
of the most remarkable men I have ever met. 
The main characteristic of his intellect is massive- 
uees — and it is the massiveness of gold ... he 


belongs to the very highest order of mind In my 
time and country. I can compare him to uo other 
of less calibre than Macaulay • . • Macaulay is 
the finer artist, and Merivale the more original 
thinker.'* 

Five Lectures on the Principles of a Legislative 
Provision for the Poor in Ireland , 1838. — Lectures 
on Colonisation and the Colonies, 1st ed., 1841 ; 
2nd ed. , 1801. a. l. 

MERTON, The Statute (or Provisions) 
of, 20 Hen. III. (1235-36), contains several 
chapters, but that of most economio importance 
is c. 4, which is what is commonly understood 
when the 4 4 Statute of Merton” is referred to. 
44 Whereas,” it runs, 44 many magnates of 
England, who have infeofled their knights and 
free tenants of small tenements in their great 
manors, have complained that they cannot 
make their profit ( eommodum ) of the residue 
of their manors, as well as of the wastes, woods, 
aud pastures ... it is provided that when- 
ever such feoffees do bring an assize of novel 
disseisin for their common of pasture, and it 
is acknowledged before the justices that they 
have as much }vasture as suffice to their tene- 
ments, and that they have free ingress and 
regress from their tenement into the pasture, 
then let them be content therewith.** If it 
is proved that they have not sufficient pasture, 
they shall recover their seisin, and the disseisors 
shall be amerced and pay damages ; if they 
have, then 44 let the others make their lawful 
profit of the residue.” 

[The statute is printed in Statutes of the Realm 
(1810), i. p. 1. The comments of Brae ton, with 
a translation and some observations thereon, will 
be found in Digby, HisL of the Law of Real 
l*ropcrty (4th ed. 1892), pp. 190-208. It will 
be observed that the statute guaranteed only the 
rights of free tenants. Lord Chancellor Herschell 
has recently declared in the House of Lords that 
44 the Statute of Merton has been practically 
obsolete for centuries, and it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that it has been revived 
and again put in force,” and that 14 the means oi 
trying the right of the lord to enclose is a process 
which is not only obsolete, but which has ceased 
to exist" Times Report, 28th July 1893.] 

W. J. A. 

MESNILMARIGNY, Jules du( 1810-1885). 
His Eccmomie Politique devmus science exacts 
(Political Economy made an Exact Science, Paris, 
4 ed. from 1859 to 1883) is principally written 
to confute J. R. Say's theory of exchanges, and 
to maintain that 44 the benefits which two 
nations reap from mutual exchanges of the 
same value may be very unequal.” This 
leads to the assertion that 44 each nation must 
have its own political economy appropriated 
to its physical conditions and to Its national 
character. ” 

The avowed scope of his J/istoire de VlteonomU 
Politique dee A nciens Penples de find e, del' Egypt*) 
de la JucUe etdela Grice (Paris, 8 volt., 1878, 8fd 
ed.) is to prove 44 in as irrefutable way, sad by i 
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great number of instances! that the system of 
protecting national manufactures . . . was very 
often followed in antiquity.” k. c&. 

MESSANCE, M. (18th century), an eminent 
statistician, revenue officer at H. Etienne-en- 
Forez in the reign of Louis XV. In 1759 
he became under secretary to M. do la Mioho- 
di&re, intendant of Auvergne, and in this 
capacity he continuod the statistical investiga- 
tions instituted by his chief, with a view to 
disproving the theory of the author of L'ami 
des homines, , the Marquis do Mirabkau, as to 
the decline of population in France. In 1763 
he presented the result in book form to the 
intendant, who insisted on its being printed in 
M essence's name [Nouvcllcs Recherdies, p. £>]. 

In 1775 Messance sent a table of mortality, 
which he bad prepared, to Voltaire, who in a 
humorous reply commented on its accuracy and 
utility. M essence's two works on population 
were issued at an interval of twenty -two years ; 
ill the second of those he refers to Necker’s 
Administration da Finances, and Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, both which publications had 
preceded it. His works are entitled : 

Recherche s sur la population des gin trait th 
d* Auvergne, de Lyon, at Rouen, et de quelques 
prmrinca et villa da royaume , aiec refections sur 
la valeur du bit, tant en France quen A nglcterre, 
depute 1674, jusqu'en J704, Paris, Durand, 
1766, 4 to.— Nou idles mherdies tur la population 
de la France avee des rtmarques import ante* sur 
dither* objds d' administration, Lyon, 1788, 4to. 

[Durtionnairc de V Economic jfoliiique, p. 168. J 

See alho references in Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
chs. viii. and xi., whore A* Smith speaks in high 
terms of the investigations which Messance had 
made (cp. Levasseur, La population frangaise). 

a. u 

MESSOR, an officer found on large estates, 
whose duty was to superintend the harvest on 
the manor, and in some cases to collect lines 
due to the lord from his tenantry. Under the 
manorial agricultural system there was an 
official, either elected or appointed, for almost 
every separate function. 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England.] K. a. p. 

MESSUAGE (Low Let Mmmgium), a 
dwelling, means properly a dwelling-house 
with the land belonging tc it, but is often 
used for a garden, stable, or any kind of 
domestic building. 

[Cowel, Interpreter , London, 1727.] A.*. a 

M ESTA. “The mssta ” — writes, towards the 
very end of the 18tli century, M. de Bourgoing, 
a French diplomatist, who had a long experi- 
ence of Spain, — “the mesta is a company of 
powerful sheep-owners, rich monasteries, Spanish 
grandees, wealthy individuals, who have suc- 
ceeded in feeding their (migrating) Hocks at the 
expense of the public during all the seasons of 
the year, and in obtaining mi considered legal 
enactments to sanction a state of things which 
has been at first prompted by necessity ” 

vo u XL 


( Tableau de VEspagne, vol. L pp. 75-128, edit 
1807. The two first editions of 1789 and 1797 
are anonymous). This necessity resulted from 
natural circumstances — the difference of climate 
between the cold mountains of northern and 
the warm plains of southern Spain, and from 
historical conditions — the existence, during the 
centuries of warfaro between the Moors and the 
Christians, of an extensive debateable land, 
exposed to armed incursions and destitute of 
the security which is the primary requisite of 
agricultural cultivation. In 1200 king Alonso 
VIII, of Castile first granted the itinerant cattle 
herds the privilege of grazing on all waste and 
often lands, but subject to the obligation to 
com ] >e nsa te the owners for all damage to inclosed 
fields, vines, gardens, standing crops, etc. This 
privilege, gradually enlarged and confirmed 
under subsequent reigns, led to most abusive 
encroachments, especially under the growing 
influence of the Hour ado Concejo dc la Siesta or 
Honorable Association of the Cattle -owners. 
The exact date of its foundation is unknown, 
but it certainly goes back very far into the 
middle ages. About 1500, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, being in want of money, listened to 
the solicitations of the Concgo de la Mesta and 
gave it an official status by appointing a presi- 
dent and calling to that jost a minister and 
member of the royal council. In 1511, the 
ordinances and laws concerning the mesta were 
by royal command collected by Palacios Rubios, 
a celebrated jurisconsult of the time, approved 
and promulgated. The privileges thus con- 
firmed may be epitomised as follows : 

1. The right of pasture on all open lands, 
which led to constant and successful interfer- 
ence of the mesta against all attempts of inclosing 
or even putting under tillage hitherto unbroken 
land. Their pretensions were formally recog- 
nised by a law of 1633, forbidding the planta- 
tion of new vines and the ploughing of previously 
uncleared land. 

2. The obligation to keep open at all times 
cailadas or broad tracks for the free and un- 
impeded passage of the cattle, which were to be 
able to move “glazing.” No inclosurcs were 
tolerated on either side of the Canada, and the 
flocks unmercifully invaded the neighbouring 
gardens and fields. 

8. The exemption from several taxes and tolls, 
which indirectly led to new burdens imposed on 
the already overburdened tillers of the soil. 

An official census of 1480 puts down at 
2,694,032 the heads of cattle, which in 1477 
had migrated through the i>asses of Castile; 
another account of 1563 gives the following 
numbers: 2,803,027 sheep and goats, 14,127 
oxen, and 25,215 pigs. In 1724, Ustaritz 
(?. t>.) computes the number of migrating sheep 
at 4,000,000 (which figure is confirmed by an 
official census of 1746), with a much higher 
estimate for settled and permanent flocks. 

S B 
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METALS, PRECIOUS— MfiTAYAGE 


The devastations caused by the wandering 
flocks of the mesta have been the main cause of 
the ruin of Spanish agriculture. This frightful 
oppression lasted until the end of the 18th 
century, and only receded before the strenuous 
endeavours of the enlightened statesmen of the 
time, Florida- Blanca, Rodriguez deCampomanes, 
and most of all Jovellanos (g.r.). 

[A substantial historical account of the mesta, 
and of the Spanish literature ou the subject, is to 
be found in elia. xxxiv. and lxiv. of Colmeiro's 
Historia de la Economla PolUica en Espa iia. See 
also Bon wick's Romance of the Wool Trade 
(1887). — Haebler's IF* rhchaftliche Mate Spanims 
im 16 Jahrhundert (Berlin, 18SS). — Goury du 
Koslan’s Essai sur l' Hist (A re Economique de 
I'Esjxjgne (Paris, 18881 — Cos Garavou’s articles 
on La Mesta in the Revisia de Espaila { vols. ix. 
aud x.).— M. Ansiaux, “ Hist. de la Decadence 
tonomique de PEspagne, 0 in R< f vue d'Econ. PoL, 
1893-94. — The leading legislative enactments have 
been collected in the 3rd book of the Xueva 
Recopdacion de las lAyes de Espana. ] E. ca. 

METALS, PRECIOUS. Sec Gold ; Pee- 
CIOL\s Metals, Discoveries of; Suvkk. 

METAYAGE ; Metayer, called in lepl 
phraseology colonat partiaire — an expression 
taken from Roman law — refers to a cultivator 
who pays his rent in kind : it is a particular j 
method of fermage or farming land. MUayage 1 
differs from fermage in that the rent, instead of | 
being paid in money and fixed throughout the 
whole period of the lease, is paid in kind, and 
consequently vaides with the yield itself ; a 
portion of the yield, usually the half, being 
, set aside for this purpose. 

This arrangement is very usual in certain 
countries, as in Italy, Portugal, the countries 
bordering on the Danube, in Russia, and also 
in France. In France, out of 33 million hec- ] 
tares cultivated (nearly 82,000,000 acres), < 
millions (11,000,000 acres)- — 14 per cent — are 
managed on the metayer system, 27 per cent 
under the usual arrangements for fanning ; the 
remainder, 59 per cent, being cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves. In Italy, out of 
less than 11 million hectares cultivated (27 
million acres), 5J millions, or 50 per cent, are 
managed on the vUtayer system. 

Mttayage appears to have been much more in 
use formerly than at present, Arthur Young, 
at the time of the revolution, estimated the 
land cultivated on this system in Franco to 
be | or 87 per cent of the whole. From this 
continued decrease it might be concluded that 
mttayage is an antiquated institution, con- 
demned sooner or later to disappear. 

It is true that mdtayage. seems better adapted 
to poor districts, and that it may be in time 
superseded by fermage, that is by money rents, 
or by the proprietor cultivating his own land 
himself, in proportion as the district becomes 
richer and the cultivation better, that is, more 
intensive. The fermur t in fact, is always a 


capitalist, and even, more generally in England, 
a fairly large capitalist, while the metayer 
generally has no capital, and possesses nothing 
hut his labour and some agricultural implements 
of little value. He tills the ground himself 
and avoids everything connected with an expen- 
sive mode of cultivation, what is called in Franoe 
la culture intensive, for what good would there 
be in his spending, for instance, £100 more 
a year to increase the raw product by £200 t 
He would only get the half of this product 
(£100), ami in consequence would not gain a 
penny. On the other hand the owner himself 
hardly cares to invest a large capital in work- 
ing the farm, for the dividing by half the 
addition to the raw product arising from the 
employment of this capital, would be too dis- 
advantageous to him. 1 

However, if metayage appears inferior to 
fermage from an economic, it is superior to it 
from a moral j*oint of view. And this superi- 
ority has been sufficient to maintain the insti- 
tution in many countries, and even now rallies 
round it more supporters perhups than formerly, 
This moral superiority springs from the follow- 
ing causes : 

(1) While fermage establishes enmity be 
tween the owner and the metayer, mitayage 
establishes a unity of interests between them. 
Both share alike in good and kid fortune ; there 
is a real association between them, and it is 
one of the oldest aud most admirable foim* of 
Profit Sharing which those who see in co- 
operation the solution of all social difficulties 
should regard with favour. 

(2) The nUtayer is never straitened by the 
mode of payment, because he pays in kind. 
He only gives the proprietor what the earth 
itself gives — nothing, if it yields nothing — 
much if it yields generously. He never haa to 
pay the landlord anything out of his jacket. 

On the other hand the fermier is always 
compelled to provide the money even when the 
land yields him nothing, is often straitened, and 
comes to regard the proprietor as an oppressor, 
a kind of tax-collector. 

(3) The metayer is guaranteed against injurious 
exploitation to which the fermier* so otjen find 
themselves exposed through competition among 
themselves, which sometimes raises the rent to 
an exorbitant amount (rack rent). 

Metayage , by its customary fixing the division 
of the product into halves, wards off com- 
pletely the influence of competition on price, 
quenches all controversy as to the amount of 
the rent, and docs not permit the proprietor to 
monopolise all the profit (Fair Rents, <?.r.), 

(4) Metayage gives hotter assurance of a long 
duration of lease than fermage. In fermage, as 
a matter of fact, the owner is always seeking 
for a new fermier who will pay him a higher 

1 This may be modified bv a certain standard of 
farming being required by the aeagu locaux. 
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rent than the former tenant But in the 
nUtayer system, what is the good of a change 
of irUtayer t since the rent is the same whoever 
be the tenant 1 The owner has no reason for 
dismissing his tenant, or at least none but 
personal reasons. There are mdtaycr farms 
which remain constantly in the same family, 
passing from father to son, as in the Limousin 
is stated to have been the case for 300 years. 

(5) Finally in villa y age the owner necessarily 
takes much more interest in the cultivation of 
the land and the success of the harvest — since 
his share depends on it — than in fermagc t as j 
in this case he receives his rent in money what- 
ever occurs. Hence intercourse is more intimate 
and even familiar between the owner and the 
mitaycr . 

For all these reasons the mltayer system may 
be considered as an element of social peace and 
capable of solving in certain cases the agrarian 
question. 

Moreover, the contract according to the 
mltay^r system can l»e modified according to 
the. circumstances, and thus lends itself better 
to the exigencies of an improved culture. For 
example there might V*e a system of rruUayage 
in which the mtluycr would provide more or 
less considerable capital This is the case in 
the south of Fiance, and assists the planting of 
some largo vineyards there. Tho proprietor 
merely provides the ground ; the metayer, the 
u vine dresser M as he ia termed, plants this at 
his own exjKMise, employing large capital, but 
the vintage is divided with the owner only after 
the 5 th or 7th year. A system of metayage 
might also exist in which the landowner would 
advance the capital, stipulating for the payment 
of a modcr^e interest, and this might assist a 
solution of tho problem of agricultural progress. 

In a word tho time honoured system of nu.toyaye j 
might bo re -instituted iu different ways and 
adapted to new requirements, while still keeping 
those essential characteristics which are its great 
recommendation, namely that it forma an 
* 4 aasoc.ua tion of gains and losses f> as defined in 
the old French law. 

[H. Higgs, 44 Metayage iu Western France,” 
Economic Journal, March 1394.— Du Maroussem, 

“ Metayers du Coufoleutais/’ Quvriere dee Deux 
Afondcs, 1890.— Vladimir Pappafava, “Etude sur 
le colon age partial re,” Bulletin dt la SociiU do 
legislation Com park, June 1 885. — Discussion d 
la Sociltl (T&tonomie politique de Pane ear le 
nUtayayr. ; ample rendu dans le Journal dee 
Ecanoia is tee, April 1891.— A, Smith, IF. of N. t 
bk. lil ch. il— J. S. Mill, Pol. Bam. — Jas. Oiurd, 
Report on India , 1880, p. 6. — Roger Merlin, 

U mitayage ft la participation aux bhUfieee^ 
Paris, 1898. —Emile Gnilhmmin, La vie <f«* 
timple; Mhnoiree d'un mltnycr, Paris, 1805.] 

0. a. 

METAYER, in West Indies. The metayer 
system of cultivation has an interesting ex- 
ample in some of the West Indian colonies— 


notably Grenada, St. Vincent, and Tobago, 
where it is also termed “mltairie" or “mlt- 
ay&ge.” It was introduced for the purposes 
of sugar cultivation when these islands were 
under French rule, and has subsisted to this 
day. Up to 1887 or 1888 there had been very 
little friction between the owners and metayers, 
but about that time certain judgments of the 
then chief justice of Trinidad and Tobago caused 
a stir in the latter island, and in 1 889 a com- 
mittee investigated the whole question of the 
relations of the two parties to the contract. 
The contract had originally been, as a rule, a 
parol agreement ; there had recently been a 
tendency to employ written agreements, and 
in 1888 the legislature of Tobago had proposed 
to regulate the contract by local ordinance. 

The agreements between landowner and 
ml layer vary considerably in their details, 
but their usual outline is as follows : 

(a) The landoumer — 

Cl\ provides land fur sugar cultivation, 

(2) at crop time gives the use of mill and 
machinery, carta and mules, or one 
of these, and also provides certain 
skilled hands for manufacture. 

(h) The mt layer undertakes— 

(1) to cultivate the land to the l>e«t of 

his ability, 

(2) to keep the roads across or around 

his land in good repair, 

(3 ) to give his labour on other parte of 

the estate at a fixed rate for cer- 
tain days in each month, 

(4) to resign to the landowner half the 

sugar made from his land, besides 
a considerable proportion of the 
molasses. 

The proportions with which the produce is 
j divided are not always the same ; but a fairly 
even division is the basis of the arrangement. 

The system has never been the economic 
success which one might have hoped ; the 
sugar was usually roughly manufactured, and 
owners complained that their mills and boilers 
were often damaged. But it has been useful 
where, as in Tobago, there has been great 
dearth of floating capital to pay the wages 
of labour. c. A. H. 

METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

(a) Scope of Economics, p. 780; (b) Economics and 
General Sociology, p. 741 ; (c) Divisions of the Science, 
p. 741 ; (d) Formal Economics, p. 741 ; («) Narrative 
Economics, p. 742; (/) Constructive Economics, 

e 7«S ; (y) Inductive Methods, p.744; (h) Deductive 
cthods, p. 746 ; (4) Criticism and Combination of 
Methods, p. 747. 

(a) Scope of Economics.— Before treating of 
the various methods applicable to economic 
investigation, a brief examination of the scope 
of political economy is necessary. It is almost 
universally agreed that economics deals with 
wealth, or, mors precisely, with those human 
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activities the end of which it the appropria- 
tion of wealth. But admitting this common 
standpoint, there are yet two different direc- 
tions in which economic study may proceed. 
The science may aim at merely ascertaining 
facts or at directly regulating conduct — its 
propositions may be couched either in tho 
indicative or in the imperative mood. On tho 
former view eoonomics is called a positive or 
theoretical science, on the latter a regulative 
or practical science. But, whichever of these 
two views is taken, a further distinction must 
be made according as the propositions of the 
science have an abstract and general or a 
concrete and special application. The precepts 
of regulative economics, and the uniformities 
of positive economics, cannot be immediately 
applied to the guidance of conduct or the 
interpretation of phenomena. For every rule 
must be modified in consideration of the jxiculiar 
conditions of the society and epoch to which 
it has to be applied ; and the recognition of the 
single pursuit of wealth must be qualified 
by consideration of other ends and motives. 
Thus the precepts laid down by the regulative 
science may be either general , i.e. applicable to 
all societies, or special , i.e. having reference to 
the particular conditions of a given society. 
And again they may be either abstract, i.e. 
restricted to the consideration of a single end, 
such as the maximising of production, or the 
equalising of distribution; or concrete, i.e . 
prescribing a due co-ordination and suborti illa- 
tion of different human ends. Similarly, the 
facts described by positive economics may be 
either of general applicability to all societies, or 
may take account of the j*eculiarities of special 
social institutions and forms of civilisation. And 
again they may treat of men in an abstract form, 
so far as they pursue wealth alone ; or in a more 
concrete form, as subject to various influence# 
that conflict with the pursuit of wealth. 

Although the distinction between precepts 
and facts — between a regulative and a positive 
science — has been maintained as essential, 
especially by British economists from Senior 
onwards, yet there are some grounds for 
merging the two asgiecig in a single treatment. 
In the first place, a precept may always be 
expressed as a conditional uniformity — ** If 
such conduct is adopted, such a result will 
follow/' e.g. if pauperism is encouraged, the 
average wages of the working man will be 
lowered. The reader may then be left to his 
own judgment to decide whether the result 
in question or its avoidance is desirable. 
Secondly, in many cases there is practical 
unanimity in regard to the desirability of 
certain ends. Other things being equal, 
greater wealth, or the more equal distribution 
of wealth, may be assumed as a desirable result 
Agreement as to the end in view is more particu- 
larly obvious in technical problems, such as 


banking, currency, state frnanoe, and taxation. 
In the third place, it may bo urged that the 
aims of individuals as well as governments are 
determined by their ethical ideals ; and that 
therefore it is impossible, or at least undesirable, 
to separate the actual from the moral asj>ect of 
human pursuits. For these reasons it may be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
positive and the regulative sides of economic 
study is less fundamental than that between 
its abstract and its concrete aspect In the 
actual course of discussions on method, it has 
been often supposed that the positive treatment 
of the science will necessarily assume an abstract 
character, and that the regulative treatment 
must assume a concrete character. For those 
writers who have aimed at regulating conduct 
in the interests of a given society have naturally 
recognised the noed of examining its complex 
conditions ; and those who are only concerned 
with theorising on economic phenomena have 
naturally tended to treat in isolation the single 
pursuit of wealth. In the latest development 
of the controversy, it has been acknowledged by 
the more impartial writers on both sides that 
there is room for work in all fields. The ultimate 
aim of economic investigations is, no doubt, 
practical, i.e. to guide conduct in the actual 
conditions of affairs. For this purpose w f e must 
understand the o|>eration of causes in the society 
in which we move. But, further, we require a 
general estimate of the comparative values of 
different ends of human pursuit. And, in order 
to understand the [articular facts of any one 
individual society, we need the guiding prin- 
ciples of general theory. The propositions of 
economics expressed in their most accurate form 
will be doubly conditional, thus : 41 Given such 
or such a constitution of society, if such or 
such measures are taken, such or such a group 
of effects will follow/’ Of the effects produced 
some will be desirable, others undesirable. To 
determine whether the balance is towards the 
good or the evil, some reference to ethical 
considerations is necessary. Again the results 
to be anticipated from any course of action 
depend on the nature of the society for which 
the measures are proposed. Complexity of con- 
ditions and complexity of effects have thus to 
be taken into account. As a basis of practical 
economics we need, on the one hand, a general 
theoiy of the action of industrial forces ; and, 
on the other hand, an ethical survey of the 
value of human ends. The former is a necessary 
preliminary for the explanation of the concrete 
facta of society, and the latter for the discovery 
of right rules of conduct appropriate to these 
concrete facts. It follows, then, that a science 
of economic causes and effects must precede the 
art of j>olitif*al economy ; and that this art in 
related to the science in the same way as any 
branch of applied knowledge is related to the 
corresponding theoretical knowledge. 
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(ft) Economic* and General Sociology. — Al- 
though the name political economy is still 
preserved, the science, as now understood, is not 
strictly polit ical : i.e. it is not con lined to rela- 
tions between the government and the governed, 
but deals primarily with the industrial activities 
of individual men. On the other hand, the 
science does not deal with individuals, qud 
individuals. It is not, therefore, in any sense 
a branch of psychology. Even when it discusses 
the utility of objects of desire, and the sacrifice 
incurred in procuring them, it only measures 
utility and sacrifice, not subjectively, but as 
embodied in objective form. Hence the subject 
matter of economics gives it a place among the 
social, rather than the political or the psycho- 
logical, sciences. Being admittedly a social 
science, the question has arisen as to its relations 
with other social sciences, and it* jKMution 
relatively to general sociology. Some writers, 
under the influence of Comte, have maintained 
that economics cannot be profitably treated at 
all as an independent branch of study. They 
hold that there is such an intimate consensus 
amongst all the causes and effects of social life, 
that it is im]»osttihle to isolate any one group 
of phenomena — such as the industrial — and to 
treat this apart from the others. On this view 
economic facts cannot be explained without 
taking into account ail concurrent causes, and 
rules for economic guidance cannot be formu- 
lated without taking into account all concurrent 
effects. All thinkers allow that no one group of i 


social phenomena is completely isolated from 
another. But, in answer to the extreme Comtist 
view, it is urged that there are certain kinds of 
effects which are predominantly due to a single 
kind of cause, and that there aro certain kinds 
of causes which produce a single predominantly 
imjiortant kind of effect. So far as this is true, 
the explanation of economic phenomena and 
the regulation of economic conduct may be 
treated independently of other sides of social 
life. Science has never been advanced except 
by socialisation. A distinction may, however, 
be made between two parts of economic doctrine. 
When the economist attempts to trace the 
general for ms of transformation which economic 
phenomena present in the course of develop- 
ment, and to make broad comparisons between 
one society and another, it is true that economio 
phenomena cannot usefully be treated apart from 
| the influences of religious, moral, intellectual, 
j and political conditions. But when tracing the 
| modes in which industrial forces operate under 
| given social conditions, he need not enter into 
! a scientific analysis of these conditions, and, 
| assuming them to be relatively stable, he need 
m -l analyse the slow and gradual changes which 
J they undergo. In brief, even though tie theory 
i of economic evolutum may pro j Marly be subsumed 
and ahoorbed under the general science of social 
evolution, yet the doctrine of what may be 
called the statics and dynamics of industrial 
forces is rightly treated in entire independence 
of other branches of social science. 


Puttiug aside the ethical function of criticis- 
ing economic id mis, and regarding rules of 
conduct as projierly expressed in the form of 
conditional statements assigning the connection 
between measures and their consequences, we 
may confine attention to economics as a positive 
science that deals with relations of fact So 
regarded it falls into two main divisions, which 
may be called reejHjctively descriptive and con* 
rtrudit*. The former branch describes the 
conceptions and facts with which the science 
deals \ and the latter establishes laws or 
uniformities. Descriptive economics again 
divides into a formal and narrative branch ; of 
which the former analyse! and classifies the 
conceptions needed for understanding the 
•deuce in its widest applications, and the latter 
investigates historically and comparatively the 
various forms of economic life exhibited by 
different communities and at different epochs. 
Constructive economics, again, adopts a method 


Constructive 

j 

Inductive Deductive 

i i 

i i i i 

Pure Mixed Pure Mixed 

which is either predominantly inductive or 
predominantly deductive ; and under each head 
we must reoognise a mixed method in which 
induction is modified by deduction, or deduction 
modified by induction. The above table w r ill 
serve to show the scheme of the chief depart- 
ments of economic science. 1 

(d) Formal-Descriptive Economics . — It must 
be acknowledged at onoe that the various 
departmen ta of economics cannot be treated 
altogether independently of one another. The 
descriptions of economic phenomena must be 
regarded as in the first place provisional, and 

i Set also arts, on Abstract Pot- Boos. ; Analytical 
Method ; A Posteriori Reasoning; A Priori Reason- 
ing ; Deductive Method ; Kx peridental Methods m 
Koowomiob; Graphic Method; Historical Method; 
Urvotaxsts; Inductive Method; Least Squares, 
Method or: Lome urn Pol. Booh.; Mathematical 
Method ih Pol. Booh. ; Miaks, Method or ; Observa- 
tion (as 4 intlnet from Experiment); Statistical Method' 
Synthesis and Smrusrto Metros* 


(c) Divisions Economic Science. 

Positive Economics 
! 


Descriptive 


Formal 


Narrative 


Definitions Divisions Chronological Comparative 
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the form that they ultimately assume is neces- 
sarily dependent on theory. However, a general 
survey of ideas and facts must precede any 
investigation into the uniformities and depend- 
encies among economic phenomena. In the 
formal-descriptive branch a provisional under- 
standing is supplied of such general conceptions 
as those of wealth, capital, labour, appropriation, 
exchange, barter, money, and of the various 
subdivisions into which these conceptions fall. 
This branch of investigation involves the logical 
process of definition and division. Some writers 
are impatient of discussions of this purely formal 
character. Questions of definition are regarded 
as trivial, on the ground that they lead to 
merely verbal controversies. Definitions are, 
however, necessary mainly to prevent the con- 
fusion so prevalent between controversies about 
words and controversies about matters of fact 
or theory. Economics, in particular, has to 
borrow words from common speech, and common 
speech is ambiguous ; hence, in default of a 
clearly assigned connotation, the economist is 
liable to introduce into his own w'ritings con- 
fusion, misunderstanding, or inconsistency. 
Many disputes, for example, about capital have 
arisen from the failure to observe that different 
persons understand the term in different senses : 


of the others?" Or the definition of capital 
may implicitly answer the question “ What is 
the nature of the service to the community and 
of the sacrifice to the individual which secures 
the payment of interest?" (3) Again, defini- 
tions involve a classification of economic pheno- 
mena, and so necessitate consideration whether 
the resulting classes are mutually exclusive aud 
collectively exhaustive. Now the question of 
exclusiveness aud exhaustiveness cannot be 
answered on merely logical grounds, but requires 
an investigation into matters of fact. Indeed 
the results of any such investigation may vary 
with variations in the stage of society considered, 
lienee even definitions partake of the character 
of relativity ascribed to all economic formula!. 
(4) Hut more imjiortant than any other con- 
! s id era t ion is the question of framing a classifica- 
tion that will subserve the purposes of scientific 
! investigation. Our definitions should lead to 
the formation of classes of which 'universal 
propositions of the greatest number ami imftori- 
ante can be asserted, and between which the 
most impressive differences subsist. This latter 
aim is difficult to achieve because of the con- 
tinuity of economic phenomena, i.e. the fact that 
different classes imperceptibly merge into one 
another leading often to limiting cases. The 


and this applies to professed economists as well 
as to the ordinary man. The problem of defini- 
tion gives rise to several difficulties. (1) Most 
of the terms employed, though in current use 
they cover a fairly understood range of applica- 
tion, are yet without any precise connotation. 
Definition therefore requires at the outset an 
inductive process of analysis and comparison to 
discover the characteristics common to all the 
various applications of the term. Often, how- 
ever, a term is used so loosely that any possible 


recognition of this principle of continuity is 
perhaps the most im]>ortant characteristic of 
modem economic theory. (5) Definitions have 
finally to be completed by the construction of a 
nomenclature and terminology, in which a com- 
promise has to be made between the claims of 
technical precision and convenience on the ons 
hand, and of current phraseology and intel- 
ligibility on the other. 

(e) Narrative Economics , — In narrative or 
historical economics are included not only 


definition will lead to a modification of its i accounts of j>ast events in chronological order, 


generally recognised scope in the direction 
either of expansion or of restriction. Neverthe- 
less, the ordinarily understood range of a term 
in common use ought to be attended to ; and 
it not infrequently turns out that the inductive 
investigation of popular usage will disclose 
important points of agreement or difference 
between classes of phenomena that would 
probably be overlooked if a more a priori mode 
of definition were adopted. (2) But, secondly, 
the process of defining a term is further com- 
plicated by the fact that some proposition into 
which the term enters is assumed to be true. 
For example, in the definition of capital it will 
be assumed that capital is a form of wealth 
which co -operates with other independent 
factors in the production of wealth. The 
definition of capital from this point of view 
provides an answer to the question u What 
other factor besides the raw materials supplied 
by nature and the efforts of human beings con- 
tributes to the production of wealth, and how 
far can this factor be conceived as independent 


but also comj*arisona between different societies, 
whether contemporaneous or not. Here we 
deal with particular facts ascertained by specific 
experience. In contrast with the formal branch 
of descriptive economics, the historical deals 
with actual phenomena having a definite j>osi- 
tion in time and space, and is thus concrete 
and circumstantial. But even the narrator 
must select his facts, and use his judgment aa 
to what is of importance in reference to the 
particular species of phenomena which circum- 
scribes his narrative. Again, no mere record of 
isolated events can be of service to science. The 
grouping of facts — whether as simultaneous or 
as successive— must be guided by assumptions 
of causal connection. In the first place, then, 
economic histoiy cannot be comprehensible or 
instructive without a previous survey of the 
special conceptions systematised by formal econ- 
omics. But this is not all. As formal economics 
requires reference to facts in order to procure 
appropriateness to its conceptions, so history 
requires reference to ideas in order to secure 
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ooherenoe and systematisation in its presentation 
of facts. History is unavoidably coloured by the 
writer’s theories of causal relations. Narrative 
economics, which occupies a middle position be- 
tween formal and constructive economics, look- 
ing backwards, leads to modifications of the 
conceptions formulated by formal economics, 
and, looking forwards, becomes itself subject to 
modifications from constructive economics. One 
very important division of narrative economics 
is Economic Statistic*. Although the range and 
implication of the term statistics apjwar to bo 
very variously understood, yet wo may at any 
rate regard statistics in the first instance as 
merely a descriptive-narrative department, deal- 
ing specially with numerical or quantitative 
results. The arrangement of such results in a 
coherent and instructive form requires not only 
logical and mathematical knowledge of a tech- 
nical kind, but also sj>eeial economic acquaint- 
ance with the action of industrial forces. The 
mere descriptive function of statistics is of course 
subordinate to its function of suggesting or 
verifying uniformities of cause and effect. 

The importance to the economist of a wide 
knowledge of the various forms of economic 
institutions and habits that have actually 
apjicared at different times and j daces, cannot 
be exaggerated. Some would hold that this 
historical knowledge is no part of economic 
science proper ; others, that it practically 
exhausts the whole of the science. Since, how- 
ever, it ia one of the functions of history to 
criticise theory, and one of the functions of 
theory to criticise history, it would seem that 
acquaintance with particular facte and under- 
standing of general laws are so intimately bound 
up, that tberais as much need to protest against 
the exclusion of history from theory as against 
the exclusion of theory from history, Th» 
historian of industry requires training in eco- 
nomic reasoning, and the economic reason er 
requires constant appeal to concrete facts. On 
these grounds narrative economics should be 
included as an introductory though necessary 
part of the whole of eoouomio science. 

(f) Constructive Economics. — The central aim 
of the science of ] political economy is the dis- 
covery and establishment of general truths 
relating to industrial life. The uniformities 
investigated may be divided on several different 
principles. Perhaps the most important dis- 
tinction is that previously alluded to between 
laws of industrial development and laws of the 
statics and dtfnamics of industrial forces. The 
former dej>artment is a branch of the science of 
social „ evolution : — the science which traces 
regularity in the tendencies according to which 
one stage of society is in the course of time 
supplanted by another. This study neoesaarily 
regards man and society as In some sense organ- 
ised wholes ; is. it recognises all sides of 
human and social nature as co-operating towards 


some end consciously or unconsciously pursued. 
Not only are comparisons instituted between 
different stages of the same developing com- 
munity, but also between any different com- 
munities that offer examples of different stages 
of development. On the other hand, the inter- 
actions between industrial forces present prob- 
lems of an entirely different kind. Here the 
general condition of the society to which the 
investigation relates is accepted as a datum, 
not accounted for as a result of development. 
Hence in this treatment, no elaborate analysis 
of the various sides of social life is necessary. 
Whether it be the play of competition or the 
t 'is inert U % of habit and custom, whether it be 
legalised serfdom or laisserfaire that is assumed 
as the dominant characteristic of the society, 
either hypothesis is taken merely as a starting 
point for further investigations. Associated 
with this distinction of scientific aim is the dis- 
tinction of scientific method. There is a natural 
alliance tatween laws of development and an 
inductive method based exclusively on experi- 
ence ; and a similar alliance between laws of 
interaction and a deductive method based 
mainly on calculation. Nevertheless there 
have been not a few writers who have treated 
evolution by highly a priori methods, while 
there have been many writers working with a 
fixed background of social conditions who have 
used the method of specific experience. In 
short., wu have no right to identity the theo- 
rems of evolution with the inductive method, 
nor the theorems of dynamics with the deduc- 
tive method. There is another distinction, 
vis, that between abstract and concrete econo- 
mics which is liable to be identified with the 
distinction between the deductive and the in- 
ductive methods. By an abstract treatment of 
economic problems, is meant one in which the 
forces in operation are fictitiously simplified for 
purposes of investigation or exposition. The 
deductive method necessarily begins with an 
abstract treatment ; but, in its complete form, 
qualifying conditions are gradually introduced 
which render the treatment approximately 
truthful to the real complexity of human life. 
The inductive method, on the other hand, 
begins with the complexities of actual economic 
conditions ; but as it mounts up to higher and 
higher laws its statements become more and 
more general and, therefore, in a sense abstract 
Pure induction starts with concrete detailed 
instances as its data, or premisses, and works up 
from these to uniformities of increasing sim- 
plicity. Pure deduction starts with abstract 
elementary principles as its data or premisses, 
and works down from these to uniformities of 
increasing complexity. The former passes from 
statements of greater to those of less circum- 
stantiality ; the latter from statements of less 
to those of greater circumstantiality. Symbol- 
ically from suoh premisses as “ab is pq, ae is 
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pr, be is gr M ; induction infers that “a is p, 
b is q, c is r ” ; while deduction infers the former 
from the latter. But no known writer has ever 
confined himself to the method either of pure 
induction or of pure deduction. There are 
two ways in which the methods of induction 
and deduction mutually co-operate in science ; 
firstly, either method may be used to coufirm 
or refute the conclusions of the other ; and 
secondly, either method may be used to con- 
trol or determine the premisses of the other. 
As to the former point, the term verification is 
usually given to an a posteriori confirmation of 
a deductively inferred result ; and the term ex- 
planation to an a priori confirmation of an 
inductively inferred result. Whether the treat- 
ment of a question is to be called inductive or 
deductive depends on the preponderance of 
intellectual labour involved. If this be chiefly 
devoted to the collection, description, and 
com{»arison of facts, the method would be 
characterised as inductive ; if to the considera- 
tion of alternative possibilities, the calculation 
of forces in combination, and the tracing out of 
chains of effects on general principles, then the 
method would be characterised as deductive. 
In induction the writer relies mainly on the , 
number and variety of the instances cited, and j 
on the degree of circumstantiality with which j 
each case can be described in both its quautita- I 
tive and its qualitative aspects. But here the 
results cannot be safely applied except within 
a narrow range of experience. Henco the 
need of a priori confirmation, which will oiten 
determine the limits of applicability of the 
empirically obtained uniformity. Iu deduc- 
tion, the writer relies on exactness in the state- 
ment of postulates, exhaustiveness in the sur- 
vey of alternative possibilities, and thorough- 
ness in the tracing out of a chain of ejects 
dependent on any postulated change. But hero 
the result must be regarded as expressing only 
a tendency which may or may not be realised in 
the actual complexities of life. Hence the need 
for an a jmteriori confirmation, which will 
transform the statement of a mere tendency 
into one of realised fact It should be specially 
noted that the confirmation by one method of 
a result reached by the other does not usually 
amount to an independent establishment of it 
For the examples brought forward to confirm 
an a priori deduction may often be few and 
incompletely analysed ; and the principles 
addnoed in confirmation of an a posteriori induc- 
tion may often be indeterminate and incom- 
pletely synthesised. A method is to be charac- 
terised as inductive or as deductive, according 
as the form in which facts are analysed , or that 
in which principles are synthesised, is the more j 
logically cogent We next examine how either 
method is used in regulating the premisses of 
the other method. Hie premisses of the deduc- 
tive argument are conclusions derived from 


observation, which may be either of a very 
general kind, or of a more special kind applic- 
able to a given state of society and dependent 
on scientific analysis of economics phenomena. 
Such premisses refer either to the action of 
single isolated forces, and thus supply major 
premisses or principles ; or else to the particular 
conditions of the society under consideration, 
ami thus afford minor premisses. Somewhat 
in the same way as induction supplies premisses 
for deduction, so tho results of deduction deter- 
mine the form assumed by the premisses of the 
inductive process. For in order to bring facts 
together to any purpose, it is necessary to know 
iu general outline the agency of economic forces. 
The relation of cause and effect does not involve 
merely or necessarily oontiguity in s{>ace and 
time. Hence the collector of facts needs the 
guidance of theory in order that his analytical 
descriptions may include all that is relevant 
and exclude all that is irrelevant 

(</) Inductive Methods . — The inductive method 
rests on a collection, analysis, and comparison 
of concrete instances, with the view of discover- 
ing, within the range of observation, uniformi- 
ties that may be extended beyond that range. 
The instances are collected as they agree or 
differ in resj>ect to some one circumstance, 
which it is sought to connect causally with 
some other circumstance. There are thus two 
fundamental methods of induction, that of 
agreement, and that of difference* Each of these 
methods assumes several subordinate forms, 
and these varieties of form may be combined so 
as to increase the cogeucy of any inference. 
In the method of difference, we infer with 
respect to some circumstance in which the com- 
pared instances differ from one another ; in the 
method of agreement, with resq>ect to some 
circumstance in which the com|»ared instances 
agree with one another. In the method of 
difference it is essential that the instances com- 
pared shall agree with one another as closely as 
possible in all circumstances not known to be 
irrelevant ; in the method of agreement, that 
they shall differ from one another as far as 
possible in all such circumstances. Expressing 
the methods symbol ieally, in comparing inst- 
ances AB and AC, when tho conclusion relates 
to A, wo are employing the method of agree- 
ment, when to B or C, the method of difference. 
For example, if we compare two countries 
resembling one another only in the fact that 
both have adopted a policy of free trade [A], 
and infer that their prosperity is due to this 
policy, we are employing the method of agree* 
ment If we compare two countries differing 
from one another only in the fact that one has 
adopted free trade [Bj and the other protection 
[C], and infer that the superior or inferior pros* 
jierity of one is due to this difference of policy, 
we are employing the method of difference, it 
should be {»ointod out that the functions of tb« 
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two methods are wot precisely identical. The 
mothod of difference proves - not that the dif- 
ferential circumstance would in all cases be 
efficient— but only when conjoined with the 
accompanying circumstances of the case. By 
this method alone it is impossible to discover 
how many of these accompanying circumstances 
were part-agents in producing the effect ob- 
served. It is therefore impossible to determine 
the range over which the causal relation may 
be extended. In order to generalise with 
respect to any one circumstance, we require 
the method of agreement, by which all other 
circumstances are shown to be irrelevant 11ms, 
if we can find a sufficiently varied group of strik- 
Ingly prosperous communities, agreeing with one 
another only in the adoption of Free Trade, 
we have evidence that free trade under any 
circumstance will lead to prosfierity. Causal 
connection in any single instance can only be 
proved by the method of difference, while a 
generalisation or uniformity can only be estab- 
lished hy the method of agreement The 
latter met hoi determines, within certain limits 
of probability, the range over which we may 
extend any causal commotion otherwise estab- 
lished. The explanation of this contrast is 
as follows : The law of causation tells us that 
\tiiil agreement between the causes operative in 
two instances would ensure total agreement be- 
tween their effects ; and conversely. Hence, if 
then? is a partial difference between the effects ! 
in two instances, there must always be at least 
a partial difference between the causes ; and 
oonversely. This principle is that upon which 
the method oi difference res On the other 
baud, it is not in general true that a partial 
agreement between the effects manifested in two 
instances would ensure even a partial agreement 
between their causes; and conversely. The 
method of agreement is, therefore, not absolutely 
reliable, since it depends on a principle which 
is not universally and without qualification 
valid. The two methods of agreement ami 
of difference are necessary to supplement one 
another ; the latter being required to establish 
causal connection in a single instance and the 
former to establish uniformity of connection. 

Since, however, we can seldom fulfil the 
requirements of either of tho two methods, we 
must practically have recourse to the joint 
method . Here we collect two seta of instances 
-—one circumstance that is present in every 
instance of the first set being absent, or other- 
wise modified, in every instance of the second 
net The more closely any pair of instances 
taken from the two sets agree, the more nearly 
we approach the requirements of the method of 
difference ; and the more the instances in each 
set vary among themed vee, the more nearly we 
approach the requirements of the method of 
agreement 

So far, in analysing the above methods, 


reference has been made to circumstances as 
simply present or absent. But the moot import- 
ant applications of induction are — not to mere 
qualitative agreement or difference — hut to 
quantitative agreement or difference. Precisely 
the same methods apply to quantitative varia- 
tions as to qualitative presence or absence, 
except that instead of taking only two instances, 
or two sets of instances of presence and absence 
respectively, we take any number of instances, 
or any number of sets of instances, in each of 
which a different magnitude of the variable 
quantity is presented. This method is called 
the method of concomitant, variations. If the 
instances taken agree in all respects except in 
the magnitude of the variable quantity, the 
method is a mere extension of the rmtliod of 
difference. But the case in which instances are 
arranged in groups , according to the magnitude 
of the quantity present, is an extension of the 
joint method . This, in fact, constitutes the 
complete method of pure induction. Instances 
are arranged in separate heads, according to the 
various modifications of which some phenomenon 
is susceptible. Instances under each head, 
agreeing in sonic jiarticular modification, are 
chosen which shall differ as far as possible as 
regards other accompanying circumstances ; 
while instances under different heads are chosen 
which shall agree as closely as possible in re- 
gard to all other accompanying circumstances. 

| When, from such a group of instances it is 
found that one variable quantity remains con- 
stant whenever another is constant, and differs 
when the other differs, we have the highest, 
purely empirical, ground for inferring causal 
connection between the two quantities. 

The complete method of pure induction not 
only assigns causal connection between two 
phenomena on the ground of the concomitance 
of their quantitative variations, but it further 
determines the law according to which the 
variations ir> the one phenomenon follow varia- 
tions in the other. Thus, if the method could 
be applied to economic data, not only would it 
establish a causal relation, say, between the 
fir ice of corn and the marriage -rate, but it 
would determine the one quantity as a function 
of the other. Similarly, in connecting the price 
of com with the amount supplied. To elicit, 
from a number of arithmetical data, the most 
probable law of variation involves special mathe- 
matical and logical canons, for which the articles 
on Statistics ; Least Squares, Method of ; 
Average, etc., should be consulted. 

Theoretically, the chief difficulty of applying 
pure inductive methods to economic phenomena 
is owing to the composition qf causes . An effect 
in the eoonomio world is invariably due— not 
to one kind of cause — but to the co-operation 
and interaction of a number of different causes, 
which all contribute to determine the actual 
phase or degree manifested in the effect Heuoe 
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by more observation, it is impossible to detect 
tlie underlying agreement in different instances 
of the effect of any one cause, — the effect due 
to this one cause being modified through inter- 
mixture with the effects due to others. In- 
stances compared accordiug to the method of 
difference are not, however, in the same way 
vitiated by the action of the composition of 
causes. If the force operative iu two instances, 
otherwise similar, differs in kind or intensity 
in the two instances, then any observable dif- 
ference in the effect may be ascribed to this 
difference in the cause, although other forces 
may be operating in conjunction with that 
observed. A special variety of the method of 
difference applied to cases of composition of 
causes, is called the method of residues* This 
method is partly of an a priori and deductive 
character. It applies to cases in which the 
effects of all but one of the causes in operation 
are known, both as regards number and magni- 
tude. If then, tlie actually produced effect is 
compared with that which would have been 
produced by the composition of the causes whose 
effects are known, the difference will determine 
the amount due to the cause iu question. A 
simple example in economics of the method of 
residues is supplied by examining the rates of 
exchange of foreign bills. If tlie rate of dis- 
count current at the time is known on a priori 
or independent grounds, then a comparison be- 
tween the exchange and the rate of discount 
will determine how much of tlie effect is to be 
put down to the temporary inequality of mutual 
indebtedness between the countries. 

(h) Deductive Method *. - -The character of the 
results reached by the deductive method will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the data or 
postulates which are assumed as premisses. It 
would not be possible to enumerate all the 
assumptions that have been made by different 
economists and for different purposes, but there 
are some half dozen which may be taken as 
typical and almost universally applied. Of 
these six data, two belong to each of the 
divisions, physical, psychological, and social. 
(1) The two physical or natural laws presupposed 
are the law of Diminishing Returns, which 
arises from the necessity of having recourse to 
inferior agents of production, or to their use 
under leas advantageous circumstances ; and 
the law of Increasing Returns which results 
from the increased possibilities of industrial 
organisation under extension of supply. Both 
these lawB represent tendencies ascertained by 
ordinary observation, which work in opposite 
directions. Hence more exact knowledge as to 
the magnitude of the forces in particular circum- 
stances has to be supplied by further detailed 
observation. (2) Tlie two psychological data 
are general expressions of the nature of Demand 
and of Supply, so far aa these depend on the 
characters of individuals. The law of demand 


is to the effect that the utility afforded by any 
increment of any kind of desired object dim- 
inishes with increase of the amount possessed: 
the law of supply is to the effect that every one 
tries to procure material well-being with the 
least possible sacrifice. These assumptions are 
common to almost all economic reasonings of a 
deductive type, though they are not always 
explicitly formulated. Here, as in the case of 
the physical presuppositions, further detailed 
observation is required to determine the precise 
degree in which these psychological foroes act 
under any circumstances. In particular, the 
law of supply requires to be made more definite 
by an estimate of the influences of habit, inertia, 
ignorance, or custom, which materially affect 
its application. (3) The two sociological data 
relate to the conditions of freedom and restraint 
under which the economic activities of a com- 
munity take place. Speaking generally, it is 
assumed on the one hand that individual action 
is controlled by certain legalised institutions 
with regard to property, and, on the other 
hand, that individuals are free to act according 
to their own will within certain limits. A 
similar remark applies here, as before, namely 
that the precise degree of freedom or of 
restraint, operative under any circumstances, 
has to be determined by specific observation. 
In analysing the postulates of deductive econo- 
mics, reference is generally made to competition ; 
but under this term a good many ambiguities 
are concealed. Competition is sometimes used 
to exclude any form of combination ; but 
abstract economics does not exclude any form 
of combination which individuals may find it 
to their interest to enter into. Again, com- 
petition sometimes implies merely legislative 
freedom for even* one to act for his own interest ; 
but at other times it implies that equal re- 
munerations are secured for equal services. 
Now this latter depends on the effectiveness, 
not on the mere freedom^ of competition. 
Again, freedom of competition may imply 
the absence — not merely of governmental 
interference — but also of all sentiments, habits, 
or dispositions which might check the active 
pursuit on the j>art of every one of his own 
interests. There is a distinction between the 
restraints imposed by the social and legal 
environments and those due to psychological 
and individual character. Now, with respect 
to all these and similar presuppositions of 
deductive economics, considerable difference of 
opinion has arisen os to their validity or import 
Some writers hold that they are of universal 
application, though, of course, requiring further 
determination by specific observations of par- 
ticular communities (cp. Jevons, “ The Future 
of Political Economy,” Fortnightly Review, 
vol. xxvi. p. 625). Others hold that they 
express tendencies only which are liable to hi 
counteracted by various forces of a secondary 
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kind (op. Mill, Caimea, etc.). Others, again, 
hold that the postulates of economics relate to 
societies within a narrowly limited range, viz. 
those which have reached the most highly 
developed and complicated form of industrial 
organisation (up. Bagehot, Economic Hindi**, 
pp. 19, 20). Lastly, some have held that the 
premisses of deductive economics are absolute 
fictions, applicable to no society of individuals 
that has existed or ever could exist (cp. F. 
Harrison, Cliffe Leslie). The truth is that, 
without further modification, few of the conclu- 
sions of deductive economics can he applied to 
the explanation or regulation of concrete cir- 
cumstances ; but that the method is necessary 
for controlling and guiding inductive observa- 
tion. Moreover, the different postulates of 
deductive economies have different values in 
relation to different classes of phenomena. In 
some cases many more qualifications are needed 
than in others. These qualifications suggested 
by inductive observation can often be intro- 
duced into the deductive process itself. But, 
in any case, the limits of validity of rfeductivcly 
reached results must be examined by com 
parinons with experience ; and in this consists 
the imjjortanee of deduction, checked, tested, 
and confirmed by induction, 

(i) Criticism atui Combination of Methods. In 
political economy induct km alone is inadequate 
for the following reasons: (1) There is hardly 
any scope for experiment, whereby the effect of 
a single cause coming suddenly into o]>eration 
m the midst of an unchanging environment 
could he olwerved. (2) The cause of any effect 
consists always of a conjunction of a large and 
intricate number of conditions which cannot be 
measured or empirically observed in separation. 
(3) The effects produced are often at find 
inappreciable ; and cannot in any case be looked 
for until long after the first introduction of the 
cause. (4) Hence the effects are continually 
liable to be modified arid interfered with by other 
co-operating or conflicting agencies, which conic 
into operation after the special cause under 
investigation. On the other hand, deduction 
alone is inadequate for the following reasons : 
(l)The data or first principles of the science 
eaimot bo ascertained with quantitative exact- 
ness. (2) The character of the objects to which 
the science applies is liable to fundamental 
changes, so that there is no permanent basis 
upon which calculation can rely, (3) Even in 
a stationary society, the kind and degree of 
qualifying circumstances that modify the results 
cannot be known a priori. (4) No principle is 
known, like the parallelogram of forces in 
physics, according to which the effects of various 
forces in combination can be calculated. 

In face of these obstacles to cogent inference 
by either the inductive or the deduotive method, 
the fact that so much has been written in 
political economy which professes to employ 


one or other of these methods requires explana- 
tion. The answer is to be found in the con- 
sideration that much of what lias been written 
comes rather under the descriptive than under 
the constructive head. Much of what is called 
deductive economics concerns itself with the 
preliminary process of clearing up misconcep- 
tions and presenting alternative possibilities in 
an exhaustively systematic form. So far as 
inferences have been worked out, they have 
merely made explicit what is involved in the 
postulates assumed at the outset, by carrying 
them to their inevitable consequences. This 
work of clearing up ideas, in so complicated 
a subject as that of the interaction of industrial 
forces, is so difficult, that no amount of care 
and trouble is thrown away in attempting to 
execute it efficiently. On the other hand, 
much of so-called indnetin economics is con- 
cerned with the process of enlarging one's viewB 
of the varied forms in which economic life has 
been manifested from time to time, and of 
presenting problems from experience for theory 
to solve. Ho far as inference has been here 
introduced, it. has consisted mainly in propound- 
ing a mere suggestion that, where agreements or 
differences have been observed, there is probably 
some causal connection which theory is required 
to explain. Such work is also extremely useful. 
What can alone be called constructive economics 
— involving genuine inference from the known 
or postulated to the unknown — has actually 
involved the co-operation of deduction and 
induction. Here, again, there is room for 
workers of opposite tastes and abilities, for we 
may still distinguish a method that is pre- 
dominantly inductive but aided by deduction 
from one that is predominantly deductive but 
aided by induction. In the former, the facts 
of history are collected and prepared in the 
light of general theory, and an explanation of 
their connections is sought for on universal 
a pjiori principles. In the latter, the principles 
assumed are chosen on the ground of general 
conformity with experience, and a verification 
of the conclusions inferred is sought for in 
specific exjierienoa. So far as inductive gener- 
alisation fails to receive confirmation from 
indubitable general principles, it is led induc- 
tively to examine its facts more comprehensively. 
And so far os deductive calculation fails to 
receive confirmation from indubitable particular 
experiences, it is led deductively to apply its 
principles more concretely. Thus each method 
may learn from the results of the other without 
losing its own distinguishing characteristics. 

[The English work* in which the subject has 
been exhaustively treated are J. N. Keynes, Scope 
and Method cf Political Economy, and J. E. 
Cairn es, Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. But almost all systematic writers ou 
political economy have dealt more or leas incident- 
ally with the question of method. Without pro- 
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leasing to supply an exhaustive bibliography, the 
following important works may be mentioned : — 
W. J. Ashley, English Economic History and 
Theory . — W. Bagehot, Economic Studies . — M. 
Block, La Science Economigae . — A. E. Cherbuliez, 
Precis de la Science Economigue . — G. Cohn, 
Grundlegung der Nationalbkonomie . — L. Cossa, 
Guide to the Study qf Political Economy . — 
C. F. Dunbar, “ Reaction in Political Economy ” 
{Quarterly Journal of Economics, Octot>er 1886). — 
R Hildebrand, “Die gegenwkrtige Aufgabe der 
Wissenschatt der Nationalokonomie *' (article in 
Jahrb ucher fitr NationalOkonomie and Statistic 
vol. L, 1S63). — J. K. Ingram, History of Political 
Economy. — VV. S. Jevona, “The Future of Political 
Economy” (Fortnightly Review, November 1876). 
and The Theory of Political Economy. — K. Knies, 
Die poliiische Oebmemie vom Stand punkte der 
geschicht lichen Methods . — T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 
Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy . — 
P. List, The Motional System of Political Economy. 
— T. li. Malthus, Definitions in Political Economy. 
— (Also J. Bouar, Malthas and his Work ). — 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics; Present 
Position of Economics . — C. Meager, Enter such un - 
gen Uber die Methods der siwaiwissenschaftcn 
nnd der politischrn i kkommie insbesondert, anil 
DU Irrthumer des Historismus in der deutschen 
Nat ionalokontmie. — J. S. Mill, Essays on some 
unsettled questions of Political Economy, and 
Logic, bk. yl — W. Rose her, Principles of Political 
Economy. — E. Sax, Wesen und Aufgabcn der 
Nationalokonomie . — H. von Sc heel, “Die politisc.be 
Oekonomie als Wissensehaft” (Schonbcrg’s Hand - 
buch, vol. L). — G. Sc hm oiler, Zur Litteraturge- 
schichte der Stoat* und Sosialwisstnschaften. — 
G. Schonberg, “Die Volkswirth.se haft ” (Schon- 
berg’s Harulbuch, vol. i.).—N. VV. Senior, Political 
Economy , and Introductory Lectures before the 
University qf Oxford. — H. Sidgwick, Principles 
of Political Economy , and Scope and Method of 
Political Economy. — C. Supino, II mltodo in - 
duttivo nelT economia politico . — “Science Econ- 
omic Discussion” (The Science Company, New 
York, 1886). — A. Waguer, “Grumllagen der 
Volkswirtbachaft” (Handbuch der politischen 
OekonomUy vol. i). ] w. b. j. 

METHUEN TREATY. Portugal had been 
closely allied with England since the marriage 
of Charles II. with Catharine of Braganza (1661) 
and the recognition of Portuguese iudejiendence 
(1668) to which English arms and diplomacy 
had essentially contributed. But when the* 
great question of the Sf*anish succession was 
raised in 1700, Pedro I. of Portugal was induced 
by France to acknowledge the Bourbon claimant, 
Philip V. It was a notable success for the 
Grand Alliance when, in 1703, Portugal deserted 
the Bourbon cause and joined in the war as a 
partisan of the Archduke Charles. In the 
negotiations dhich led to this change of sides 
a prominent part was taken by John Methuen, 
the English envoy at Lisbon. Methuen now 
seized the opportunity to secure commercial 
advantages for England by reopening the Portu- 
guese market to English wool, which had been 


excluded from that country since 1680 in the 
hope of encouraging native agriculture and 
manufactures. On 27th Docember 1708, he 
succeeded iu concluding the brief but famous 
treaty which has immortalised his name. It 
consists of two simple and straightforward 
articles : British woollen manufactures are to 
be admitted into Portugal on the same terms 
as before the prohibition, provided that Portu- 
guese wines shall pay in Great Britain a duty 
one- third less than that charged upon wines 
from France. For more than seventy years 
this treaty was consistently observed, wiih the 
result that the cultivation of the vine was vastly 
extended in Portugal, and that in England 
port superseded buxgundy as the ordinary wine 
drunk by the gentry. The treaty was regarded 
as specially advantageous to England, because 
a large portion of our exports wore paid f >r in 
the gold which Portugal derived from Brazil 
Hence the mercantilists reckoned that the 
balance of our trade with Portugal was more 
favourably than that of trade with any other 
country. This contention Jed Adam Smith to 
make a special attack upon the Methuen Treaty, 
which he condemned on three grounds : (1) 
British capital could have found more advan- 
tageous employments than the Portuguese trade 
into which it was artificially attracted ; (2) 
we gave differential advantages to Portuguese 
wines, while Portugal promised none to English 
woollens ; (3) England was forced to undertake 
the burdensome task of defending a very weak 
ally against Spain and France. It is undoubtedly 
true that the disadvantage at which French 
wines were placed in the British market con- 
tributed to strengthen and prolong the hostile 
feelings between France and England during 
the 1 8th century. 

The first blow to the Methuen Treaty was 
dealt by the great Portuguese minister, Pombal 
The market for British goods was restricted by 
sumptuary laws and by the systematic protec- 
tion of native industry. In 1767 it was 
reckoned that our ex (torts to Portugal had 
fallen from £1,600,000 to £736,000, and that 
the balance of the precious metals had sunk to 
£105,000. The dissatisfaction thus created 
facilitated Pitt’s negotiations with France, and 
art. 6 of the famous commercial treaty of 1788 
stipulated that “ the wines of Franca, imported 
directly from that country, shall pay no higher 
duties in Great Britain than those now paid by 
the wines of Portugal." This was a virtual 
abrogation of the Methuen Treaty, but the 
sulmcqucnt outbreak of the long wars with the 
French republic and empire prevented the new 
agreement from Wing fully carried out Dur- 
ing the war, Portuguese wines paid 8a. Id* a 
gallon and French wines 13s. 9d., and thus 
l*»rt retained its ascendency over burgundy 
and claret during the early part of tbs 19th 
century. In 1826 the duties wars rednosd, 
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but the same proportion was retained, and it 
was not till 1882 that Lord Althorpe, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, carried the equalisa- 
tion of duties upon foreign wines at fis. 6rl. per 
gallon. In 1836 Portugal formally released 
England from the obligations of the Methuen 
Treaty. 1 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. 
eh. 6. — Mscpherson, Annals of Commerce, vol. ii. 
—Leone Levi, History of British Commerce,] 

Ii. L. 

METRIC SYSTEM— England. Tbe action 
of England in respect to the metric system of 
weights and measures has been characterised 
by precisely tho same slowness and vacillation 
as has been described under the beading of 
Decimal System in relation to coinage. Had 
it not been taken up, with more or leas 
of real and {asrseveraneo, by various private 
individuals in tbe last hundred years, no 
English government or its executive would 
have so much as given it a thought Space 
compels us to do no more, than briefly refer to 
what was done during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Entirely throng 1 - private 
agitation, and mainly through that of the 
Metric Association, founded in London by some 
few leading men of science and business, a 
pAvliameutary committee was named in 1862 
for the consideration of suggested reforms in 
our system of weight# and rat insures. They 
recommended, with unanimity, a cautious but 
steady introduction of the metric system, and 
its legalisation, but not compulsorily until 
sanctioned bv the general conviction of the 
public, and that a defiartment of the board of 
trade should undertake the care and verification 
of the standard* under the now system, and 
spread the knowledge of it in government 
department# and among the people, and use 
it alongside the present system in levying 
customs duties and in government contracts. 
It was also to be made one of the subjects for 
examination in competitions for entering the 
civil service. The gramme was to be used as 
a weight for foreign letters and K»oks at the 
post-office. The metric system was to be 
taught in all schools receiving grants of public 
money. The recommendation of tho Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, as to its use in 
our public statistics, was adopted ; this was 
that it# use should be allowed in private parlia- 
mentary bills, and metric and imperial measures 
exclusively used until the former came to be 
generally adopted. A bill was introduced into 
parliament to make the chief of these recoin* 


l Contemporary opinion differed m to the effect of 
the impost. 

** Finn and erset the CMedonian itood, 

Good was his mu turn and hi* claret KOod. 

* Let him drink port,* the English statesman cried. 

He drank the poison and hi* spirit died,” 


* Drink the port : the claret's dear, Xfwklne. Rnklna. 
Yam get ten m/u never fear, my jo Ersklue." 


mendations compulsory at a date to be fixed, 
say at end of three or more years. In com- 
mittee the government objected to the com- 
pulsory provision, and substituted a permissive 
bill which was agreed to, and became the 
‘‘Metric Act” of 1864. In 1868 a bill, after- 
wards abandoned, was brought in to introduce 
the metric system by compulsion, after a period 
to be inserted by government. In 1871 a bill 
with the same object was introduced, but Mr. 
J. B. Smith, then member for Stock j>ort, who 
had long laboured with the Metric Association 
in discussing and arranging the terms of this 
bill, was defeated on a second reading by a 
majority of five. In tbe last quarter of the 
century, mainly arising from the decease of 
some of the most active and influential members 
of the Metric Association, and partly from the 
few survivors being tired of the ajmthy of the 
general public on this question, there arose a 
certain positive retrogression in the interest 
taken in it. At the close of the century a 
new body, under the revived name of the 
Decimal Association, again took it up, and 
a jiarliamenUry committee, after resuming 
the task of taking evidence, reported almost 
unanimously in favour of legalising the metric 
weight# and measures immediately, and of 
making the ; r use obligatory at the end of two 
years, with provision for teaching the system 
in the meanwhile in every public school as 
a necessary and integral part of arithmetic. 
It would be a welcome sign of progress, if, 
in the public advantages expected to accrue 
from the recently elected strong government 
and executive, these recommendations were 
allowed to result in a complete reform. This 
ought, however, in our opinion, to be extended 
also to coinage, as if so important a step in the 
commercial and daily life, and in the education 
of the people, be once taken, it should not be 
iu a piecemeal, but in a complete manner. The 
precedents of other European countries should 
be kept in view. They have not feared the 
chauge, but, greatly to their advantage, have 
successfully carried it through. f. h. 

METRIC SYSTEM (France, etc. ). the system 
of weights and measures established in Franc# 
by the law^ of 18 germinal, year III. (17th March 
1795), and since adopted by a great number of 
other countries. The idea of a scientific basis 
for a standard from which all weights and 
measures could be derived had been put forward 
a century earlier by the astronomer Picard. The 
unit he proposed for his standard was the length 
of a pendulum, beating one second&t the sea-level 
at forty-five degrees of latitude. No uniform 
system of weights and measures then existed in 
France, and although the toise, and the livrt, 
were common expressions, the length of the one, 
and the weight of the other vaned in the 
different provinces, and even between towns of 
the same province. A general reform of thi 
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various systems was one of the desiderata con* 
tained in several of the “ c&hiers ” submitted to 
the £tat$ Ghuranx which preceded the revolu- 
tion of 1789, and the subject was taken up 
by the constituent assembly on a proposal by 
Talleyrand. By a royal decree of the 8 th of 
May 1790, the king of England was to be 
invited to appoint a commission of savants to 
meet one of French academicians, and determine 
the length of the pendulum, as proposed by 
Picard. Political events prevented the execution 
of this project, but the French academy of 
sciences named a committee formed of Borda, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, and Oondorcet, to 
carry out the work. That body, however, set 
aside Picard's plan of the length of a pendulum 
as the basis of the new system, as well as a 
proposal to take a fraction of the length of the 
equator, and adopted as the initial measure, to 
be called the m&tre, the ten millionth part of a 
quarter of the terrestrial meridian, with decimal 
multiples and divisions. There, however, 
remained to determine the length of the quad 
rants. Many savants had, during the century, 
taken measurements of parts of the meridian, 
but the results differed considerably. Picard 
fixed the length of the degree at 57,060 toises 
of six feet. Some astronomers put the degree as 
high a3 57,422 toiscs, others as low as 56,750. 
Fresh surveys were ordered, and Delambre and 
Mechain were charged in 1792 to measure the 
arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Mont 
Jouy near Barcelona. Those limits were selected 
as being at about equal distances, the one from 
the north j>ole, the other from the equator, 
each extremity being at the sea level. The 
result of their labours, which spread over a 
period of seven years, was to fix the distance 
from the poles to the equator at 5,130,740 
toiaes, a ten millionth part of winch was taken 
as the standard metre. The length of the 
degree according to their calculation was 57,008 
toises, differing but slightly from the 57,060 
toises obtained by Picard more than a century 
earlier. A committee of weights and measures 
was then appointed to complete the work, by 
composing a system of weights and measures 
based on the metre, with decimal multiples and 
divisions. To indicate the multiples the Greek 
prefixes, deca ten, kecto a hundred, kilo a 
thousand, and myria ten thousand, were 
adopted ; and for the divisions, the Latin, 
deci a tenth, centi a hundredth, milli a 
thousandth. A (Ueamelre is consequently a 
lineal measure of ten mitres, a decimetre a tenth 
of a metre, a kilometre , the ordinary measure of 
road distances, one thousand metres, a milli- 
metre a thousandth of a metre. Other measures 
and weights are derived from the metre. For 
surface measurement the unity is the square of 
a metre on each side ; with the multiples square 
decametre, having sides of ten metres, and the 
divisions of a square decimetre, or sides of one 


tenth of a metre, etc. For land measurement, 
the square decam&tre, containing 100 square 
metres, is called an are, and 100 ares, or 10,000 
square mitres, an hectare . For solids the 
principal measure is the cubic metre of a square 
metre ou each of the six faces, the same bulk of 
water forming the ton weight of liquids. The 
litre is a thousandth part of the ton, or a 
measure having a tenth of a m&tre, or ten 
centimetres on each face. The weight unit is 
also derived from the measurement of liquids, 
a cubic centimetre, or cube of one hundredth of 
a metre on each face of distilled water, at the 
temperature of greatest density, forming the 
gramme ; a thousand grammes make the kilo- 
gramme, or French double pound, which is the 
principal commercial unity of weight. The 
division of the metre and the gramme into one 
thousandth parts, the millimetre anil the 
milligramme , jwrmits calculations of great nicety, 
and those weights ami measures are now 
commonly employed in the sciences and indus- 
trial arts in countries which have not adopted 
the metric system generally. 

Comparative tables of the English equivalents 
of tire French weights and measures are to be 
found in most books of arithmetic and works 
of reference, and it will suffice here to state 
that the metre is 39 370 inches, or 1*093 
yards ; the litre, 61*027 cubic inches, or 1*760 
pints ; the hectolitre, 2*751 bushels ; thegramrne, 
15 *432 grains ; the kilogramme, 32*150 ounces 
troy, or 2*204 pounds avoirdupois; the square 
m&tre, 10*764 square feet ; the hectolitre, dry 
measure, 2*751 bushels ; the kilolitre, or ton 
measurement 35*316 cubic feet. Conversely 
the English inch is 0*025 metres ; the yard, 
0*914 metres ; the mile, 1609 *31 mitres ; the 
square yard, 0*836 square metres; the acre, 
0*404 hectares ; the pint, 0*567 litres ; the 
gallon, 4*543 litres; the bushel, 36*347 litres; 
the grain, 6*479 centigrammes *, the ounce avoir- 
dupois, 28*319 grammes ; the pound, 453*592 
grammes; the cwt., 50*802 kilogrammes. In 
the above equivalents decimal figures beyond 
three in number are omitted. 

The metric system was definitely constituted 
by a law of the 10th December 1799, and 
became compulsory from November 1801, but 
did not apply to the currency. The famous law 
of the 7th Germinal year xi. (28th March 1803), 
however, established the monetary system on 
its present bases, the weight of the coin being 
fixed in grammes with decimal subdivisions of 
the franc into decimes and centimes, or tenths 
and hundredths of the franc. The new system 
had to contend with old habits and prejudioe. 
j The population continued to employ old names 
| adapted to divisions of the new weights and 
| measures, such as a foot of a third of the metre, 
j an aune or ell of 1 *20 ra&tres, a pound of 500 
| grammes, an arpent or acre of two-fifths of an 
i hectare, etc., and those infractions of the law 
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were tolerated by successive governments until 
a law was passed in 1837, interdicting, from the 
1st January 1840, under sever© penalties, the 
use of any other weights and measures than 
those of the metric system. The principal 
exceptions to the use of the metric or decimal 
system in France, are in the divisions of time, 
and the measurement of angles, for which the 
old numeration is preserved, and all attempts 
to bring those quantities into concordance with 
the system have been abandoned. Absolute 
perfection is difficult, and the original idea of 
taking for the standard a certain and incon- 
testable lineal measure has not been completely 
realised. Since the first metre was cast in 
platinum, and deposited at the archives in an 
iron safe, secured with four locks, other measure- 
ments of the meridian have been taken, and 
have proved that the real length of the quadrant 
is 5,131,180 toises, or 4 40 more than obtained 
by Delambre and M ©chain. The latter of those 
savants is said to have himself discovered an error 
in his calculations, but did not dare to reveal it 
for fear of raising doubts on all the work of the 
commission. The mid re has remained as first 
established, in spite of that imperfection. 

An international convention mot in Faris in 
1875, and decided on the formation of a j>er- 
m alien t bureau of metric weight* and measures. 
The countries represented were France, Belgium, 
Italy, Spam, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, 
Germany. Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Russia, Turkey, the United States of America. 
Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela. England did 
not send any delegate, but gave her adhesion 
in 1 884, and some other states, iduding Japan, 
have since joiuod in. The international bureau 
is established in a government building, in the 
park of St Cloud, with a permanent staff 
charged to make and provide prototypes of the 
ro&tre and the kilogramme, the expense being 
borne in common. Besides the original metre, 
preserved at the Paris archives, exact repro- 
ductions ere also deposited at the Observatory, 
and the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
The international prototypes are made of 90 
parts of platinum, and 10 of iridium, and have 
a length of 102 centimetres, the m&tre being 
marked by indented lines at one centimetre 
from each end. Most of the states above named 
have adopted entirely the metric system, others, 
including England, have legalised it, while a 
third class of states have decimal monies, 
weights, and measures, not eoncording with the 
metric system, but which are a step towards it, 
and will facilitate a future adhesion to it The 
merits of the system as a whole are so universally 
admitted that they do not require to be demon- 
strated. 

[P. Lcyssenns, Trait* d'Arithmitique.—L&rouMe, 
Grand IKctionnaire du xief. Silde (at?.)— Duver- 
fier, Collection dee Lois et Dtcrets depute 1788.] 


METROPOLIS, Management of (see also 
Companies, City of London). For purpose# 
of local government London is divided into 
two distinct areas, the County of the City of 
Loudon and, outside the City Boundary, the 
County of London, the two together forming 
the Administrative County of London. The 
former comprises the area within the old city 
walls, and some districts near, in all some 073 
acres, about one square mile, with a popula- 
tion 1>£ day (1911) of 304,001 and by night 
1 9,05/. The corporation of the City o; London 
consists of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens 
of the City of Ixmdon. The elective bodies 
are the liverymen and the rate} »ay era. The 
Li very are rite freemen of the city companies 
or gilds, which are now (1912) 77 in number, 
and have 8657 liverymen entitled to vote 
in common hall. The ratings are 12,747 
in number, giving 31,630 municipal voters, 
the total assessment being £5,672,277. The 
aldermen. 26 in number— one for each ward, 
- are chosen by the ratepayers, and hold oifice 
for life. The alderman for the ward of Bridge 
Without is not elected by thr ratepayers of 
that \\ ard, but the seat, when vacant, is taken, 
generally by seniority, by one of the other 
aldermen, whose ward immediately elects a 
fresh representative. The ratepayers also elect 
common councilmen, varying from 4 to 16 for 
each ward and amounting in all to 20G, who 
hold office for one year only, the elections 
taking place annually on St. Thomas's Day. 
Tfa» lord mayor, who must previously have 
server: the office of sheriff, is chosen annually, 
on the 29tb September, by the court of 
aldermen, from two members of their own 
body selected on the same day by the livery- 
men in common hall. Both the selection of 
the livery and the choice of the aldermen 
usually fall upon the next in seniority. The 
two sheriffs are also elected by the livery. 
From the time of Henry I. the livery 
possessed the right to elect both the city 
sheriff and the sheriff of Middlesex, but by 
the Local Government Act of 1888 the last- 
named right was withdrawn, and the citizens 
now elect two sheriffs for the city. 

The corporation has complete and exclusive 
powers of local government throughout its 
own area. It maintains and controls its own 
police, and administers justice at the Guild 
Hall and Mansion House. It appoints judges 
to hold courts of assize for criminal cases at 
the Old Bailey— the aldermen being justices 
of that court, and throughout the city, and 
having, besides, special powers enabling any of 
them to do alone any act which in any other 
place requires the presence of two justices of 
the peace. The oourt of aldermen holds 
licensing sessions for the city. It also ap- 
points judges for the trial of civil causes in 
the City of London Court, and the Mayor's 
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Court, the latter haring exclusive jurisdiction county council is a justice of the peace ex 
in a variety of causes arising out of city officio. 

customs, and also in causes in equity, if aris* The sheriff of the county of London is 
ing entirely within the city. The court of appointed by the crown in the same way as 
aldermen holds separate meetings for its special the sheritfs of Middlesex and other counties, 
duties, but for administrative pur]»oses the The scheme now (1912) operative for the 
aldermen sit in common council with the establishment of an Education Committee pro- 
councillors, and have equal jiowors. vides that it shall consist of 50 members and 

The County of London comprises urban and include (i.) the chairman, vice-chairman, and 
suburban districts outside the city boundaries, deputy -chairman for the time being of the 
extending for some nine or ten miles on every council, (ii.) 35 members of the council, and 
side. It covers some 115 '3 square miles, with (iii.) 12 other persons co-opted by the council, 
a population (1901) of 4,509,349. This area of experience in education ami acquainted with 
was formerly without any joint administration, the needs of the various schools in London. Of 
its local government being in the hands of the j these 12 persons, at least live are to be women, 
vestries of the different parishes. In 1855 the j For general criminal jurisdiction the county 
metropolitan board of works was established, j of London is in tins district of the Central 
with powers for drainage, lighting, cleaning, j Criminal Court : a district comprising 269,148 
and general improvements, but by the I,ooal j acres, say 420 square miles, including the city, 
Government Act (1888) this body was super- j with a population (1901) of 6,101,664. The 
seded by the London County Council, with j Central Criminal Court holds quarter sessions 
powers of government over the same area under j and sessions every month. For jK>lioe jurisdic- 
the title of the Administrative County of j tioii the county of I^ondon is comprised, by act 
London. This body consists primarily of 118 ! of 1829, in the Metrojxriitan Police District, 
councillors, elected by the electors of the j which extends over a Tadiua of 15 miles from 
parliamentary boroughs in the metropolis, the Charing Cross, and covers 442,746 acres, or 692 
number of councillors for each division being j square miles, not including the city, having a 
double the number of members returned to j population (1911) of 7,233,306. The metropo- 
parliainent. The councillors elect a number j litan police are under the direct control of parlia- 
of aldermen, not exceeding one-sixth of their 1 ment, acting through a commissioner appointed 
own number. From this enlarged body they j by the home secretary. The espouses are 
elect a chairman, a paid deputy, and a vice- i limited to the equivalent of a rate of 9d., pro- 
chairman. All the members of the council sit j posed (1 912; to be raised to lid. in the£, towards 
together, and have equal powers. The court- which grants equivalent to a rate of 4d, in the 
cijlors hold office for three years, and retire ail £ are made out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
together. The aldermen hold office for six years, Many important matters relating to the 
nine or ten of them retiring every three years, health of the metrojxdL, such as fever and 
At present (1912) there are 118 councillors small-pox hospitals, and the car© of imbecile#, 
including the chairman, and 1 9 aldermen. are under the control of the metitqiolitan 

The rateable value of the Administrative ! asylums board, one fourth (18 out of 73) of 
County (1911) was £44,676,713 (£39,004,436 • whose memU;rs are nominated by the local 
for the County of London and £5,672,277 for government board, the remaining 55 being 
the County of the City of London), including elected by the different boards of guardians. 
£40,937 in respect of the Inner and Middle The control of the docks and the river 


Temple, the exact relations of which to either 
of the two counties have not been determined. 
Only the general county rate is levied by the 
council over the whole of the Administrative 
County. There is in addition a special county 
rate levied only in the County. This latter 
rate (2*2 5d. in the £ for 1910-11) relates to 
expenditure for asylums, housing of the working 
classes, industrial and reformatory schools, 
inebriate reformatories, minor county bridges, 
eta The council's debt, 8 1 st March , 1911, was 
£84,872,410, including £16,474,341 advanced 
to other authorities and still outstanding. 

For judicial purposes the London County 
Council has power to direct, with the approval 
of the home secretary, the holding of quarter 
sessions for the county of London, and has 
the right to petition the crown to appoint 
a chairman therefor. The chairman of the 


Thames below Teddington is in the hands 
I of the Port of London Authority, a body of 
28 members, 18 being elected by jwayers of 
dues, owners of river-craft, and wharfingers, 4 
appointed by the London County Council, 2 by 
the City Cor) oration, 2 by the Board of Trade, 
1 by the Admiralty, 1 by the Trinity House. 

The water supply is controlled by the Metro- 
politan "Water Board (act of 1902), which 
consists of 66 members, of whom 14 arc nomin- 
ated by the London County Council, and the 
remainder by interested municipal bodies. 

The vestries of the different parishes within 
the county of London were, by the act of 1899, 
sujierseded by borough councils, to the number 
of 28, which consist each of a mayor and a 
certain number of councillors, not to exceed 60, 
who have power to elect aldermen not exceeding 
one-sixth of the number. 
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The lieutenancy of London ia in a 
commission named by the crown under the 
privy seal, and under act of 1678, and 
consisting of the members and chief officers of 
the corporation, but not all of tho councillors, 
and other merchants and bankers of the city 
who are recommended by the lord mayor. 
The court of lieutenants has the same jKiwers 
with regard to the reserve forces as the lords 
lieutenant of the counties, jl w. b. 

METZ NOBLAT. See D* Mrtb-Noblat. 

MEUBLES. See Immkubi.es. 

MKYNIEU, Madame Mary (died in 1877) ; 
an Englishwoman by birth, married to a 
Frenchman. She became a widow after fifty 
years of wedded life, but continued to live in 
France. Highly cultivated and accomplished, 
she was one of the few women who have written 
on political economy, and she was highly suc- 
cessful in popularising the science. 

Her principal works are: Elements dtfeanomie 
politique, a statement in a series of dialogues 
between a teacher and pupil for the use of the 
primary normal schools, Paris, 3 fc 39, 8vo. — 
Hist oire du pauperisms anglais, 1841, 8vo. 

^ A. G. f. 

MfiZAGUES, Vivant db (18th century), 
believed to bo the author of a “ letter " on the 
general condition of England, under the initials 
M. V. D. M., is stated by his translator to have 
been at the head of the finances of France 
(c. 1754-60). The object of the M letter’* is to 
•how that the wealth and trade of England 
were not greater than those of France. With 
this view the author examines into the balance 
of trade between England and other countries 
(including Ireland), the national inoome and 
debt, exchanges, imports and exports of 
bullion, war expenditure, eto. He concludes 
that England, after having been a gainer by < 
her trade during the 17th century, was in 1761 
a loser from a monetary point of view. He 
supports his argument by statistics from official 
and the best private estimates, and carefully 
considers objections. He calculates that the 
M territorial inoome** of England about 1760 
was £20,000,000 sterling ; also that from two- 
fifths to a third of the national debt was held 
by foreigners. 

Bilan gtrtfral et raisonnS de VAngleUrre, depuis 
WOO jusqud la fin de 1761 ; ou Uttre d M. JL C. Z>. 
tur U produil de* term et du commerce, de V A ngle- 
Urn, par M. K D. M. t 1762; translated into 
English under the title A general view qf England 
respecting its policy, trade , commerce , taxes, debts, 
produce gf land , colonies, manners , etc. , argumen- 
tatively stated from, the year 1600 to 176$, in a 
Utter to M. JL C. D. by M. V . /). M„ London, 
1766. (See Andrew Hoobr.] 

[CoqueJm and Guinaumin, Dictionnairt de 
tEcommie politique, Paris, 1854.— R. Giffen, 
Growth of Capital , London, 1889.] # &. H. h* 
MICHAKLI8, Otto (1828-1890), was 
successively a journalist, a member of the 

¥01* It* 


Prussian chamber of deputies, of the imperial 
Jicichstag, and a councillor of the German 
chancery. He was one of the most steadfast and 
brilliant representatives of the German free- 
trading party ; when Prince Bismarck’s leanings 
towards a protective policy became notorious, 
he resigned his office in the imperial chancery, 
but was placed at the head of the board of the 
Jnvaliclcnfonds. Ho was with Julius Faucher 
(q.v.) one of the founders of the VierteJjahr- 
schrift and an honorary member of the Cobden 
Club. 

After having published a book against the state 
monopoly of railways {Das Monvpol dor Eisen- 
bahnen 1861), Michael is later on showed himself 
willing to make concessions on this subject ; his 
Volkrunrthscho/tliche Schri/ten, 2 vols., 1857, 
which deal with the management of railways, the 
commercial crisis of 1857, commercial speculations, 
public loans and banking, and his contributions to 
the VierUljahrsehrift, deserve to he noticed. In his 
chapter on value (Das Kapital vom Werthe), which 
first came out in the same periodical, he states 
that the notion of value is purely subjective, and 
springs from the efforts to be made in order to 
get possession of a thing, leaving aside the further 
purpose of exchange. He was a strong opponent 
of a fiduciary circulation of bank-notes, e. ca. 

MICHEL, Franoisque (1809-1887), editot 
of the first volume of the Gascon Rolls (IMles 
Gascons) in the Collection des Documents InMits, 
of municipal records of Bordeaux, etc. His 
writings, chiefly on antiquarian subjects, are 
numerous. 

His Ihstoire du Commerce d de la Navigation 
de Ikmieaux (2 vols., Bordeaux, 1867-68), entirely 
based on local and on national (English and 
French) records, is highly esteemed and full of in- 
formation on the intercourse between Bordeaux and 
England during the period of English dominion. 

B. ca. 

MIDDLEMAN. A “ middleman," in the 
broadest sense, is one through whose hands 
goods pass from one trader to another or to a 
consumer. Owing to the inaccurate habits 
of thought prevalent respecting economics, 
the term has acquired a dyslogistic meaning 
in consequence of the considerable profits 
which are frequently made by the persons or 
corporations included under it. The middle- 
man is supposed in some mysterious and blame- 
worthy manner to have insinuated himself 
between the producer and the consumer, taking 
an exorbitant profit from both, and various 
wild schemes have from time to time been 
devised for •‘eliminating the middleman** who 
is figured by half-educated people as a person 
with no real raison d'itre, since he performs no 
useful function. This idea is, in the main, 
absurd, but like most widely spread opinions 
it is based on a truth. To get rid of all inter- 
mediate agencies between producer and con- 
sumer is a dream which even the most rabid 
assailant of the middleman would admit to be 
impossible of realisation, but there is no doubt 
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that in certain cases middlemen continue to 
obtain business long after the economic justi- 
fication for their existence has ceased. To do 
what has always been the custom is easier than 
to strike out a new path, and for this reason 
people follow the old ways in their daily busi- 
ness unless a very great advantage can be 
shown to result from a change. 

Co-operation as applied to Distribution 
is a device, and a very effective device, for 
getting rid of a number of middlemen. Various 
attempts have been made to 14 bring producer 
and consumer together,” especially in the case 
of agricultural produce, the profits of the sales- 
man, iu the case of meat especially, being 
supposed to be excessive. They probably are 
in many cases ; for though retail tradesmen are 
fierce competitors one with another in large 
towns, their competition does not take the 
form of cutting down prices to any serious 
extent, and in small towns a practical monopoly 
of the supply of such articles as meat often 
exists. Moreover, the strong demand arising 
from the wants of the big towns, especially 
Loudon, tends to keep up prices, for the London J 
salesman would be quick to take advantage of | 
any unusual cheapness. It is, howover, difficult j 
to avoid the conclusion that middlemen are j 
essential to nearly all businesses involving t 
movements of commodities over considerable j 
distances, and as there is competition even j 
among them, their profits cannot be more, on j 
the average, than the services rendered justify, ] 
though occasionally an excessive profit may be j 
made for a time. w. h. 

MIDDLE PRICE. Dealers on the stock 
exchange, when asked the price of a given 
security, sometimes say, “ 87 middle/’ or some 
other middle price, at which they are not 
prepared to deal, but which is half way be- 
tween the prices which buyers offer and sellers 
are prepared to accept A middle price is 
therefore not a formal Quotation (7.T.), 
although transactions are sometimes based on 
it (see also Margin). a. k. 

MIL The 1000th part of a monetary unit. 

It is perhajw more frequently applied to the 
United States dollar than to any other coin. 
The smallest United States coin issued apf^ars 
to be a copper half-cent, of which $39,926.11 
coined by the mint of Philadelphia were 
stated to be outstanding in 1894. These 
half- cents each — 2^ mils. The value of the 
mil is about £ of I farthing. 

[Report of the Director of the United States 
Mint 1894. The mil was proposed as the 
smallest coin of the Decimal System (q.v.) 
Some comments on the use of the mil will be found 
in Bagehot, A Universal Money, pp. 45-62, 2nd 
ed. 1889.] 

MILL A mill is properly 14 an engine or 
machine for grinding or comminuting any 
subetanoe” (Webster), and is an implement 


of great antiquity, its rudimentary form being 
preserved in the quern or hand-mill from time 
immemorial used for grinding corn, and occa- 
sionally to be met with still in remote places. 
At what period in the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion mills of a larger construction began to be 
used is uncertain ; but a jmrsistent tradition, 
founded on a remark of Strabo’s, poiuts to the 
first water- driven corn mill as having been in 
use near the palace of Mithridates, in Asia 
Minor, who died 63 n.c, Such mills were intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans, and were 
common throughout Europe during the middle 
ages. Gradually they were applied to other 
purposes, to grinding colours, crushing oil, and 
sawing stone and timber. Later still a use 
was found for them in connection with metal 
manufacture ; as an alternative to hammering 
by hand ; and in textile manufacture, in the 
sjxjcial process of fulling, 1 or pounding cloth. 
At the time of the introduction of the modem 
Factory System their utility was extended in a 
variety of directions ; and about the same time 
that astonishing series of mechanical inventions 
commenced which resulted in the possibility 
of spinning, and at length of weaving, by 
machinery. The places where these ojverations 
were performed seem to have been called at 
first mills or factories indifferently, partly, wo 
may judge, because of the extension of their 
utilities in these directions, jwirtly because 
many old mills — corn mills and fulling mills— 
were then turned into factories. The earlier 
factory acts, accordingly, made no distinction 
between these terms, and the original technical 
signification of the former seemed in some 
danger of being lost in this connection. Subse- 
quently the term mill was dropped, except in 
certain sjxxufic relations w’hich are defined, m 
mill-gearing, iron mill, but a surviral of this 
| confusion of nomenclature may still be noted 
; iu the factory districts, whero that j»art of a 
j textile manufactory where spinning is carried 
on is ofteu sjjoken of as distinctively the mill, 
wit; 1st the part where weaving is performed is 
called the factory, with obvious reference to 
those earlier meanings. 

[John Beckman, History of Inventions, articles 
1 * Corn Mills” “Saw Mills" (Bohn’s edition).— 
R. W. Cook e-Taylor, Introduction to a History qf 
the Factory System, eh. i.] R. w. c. T. 

1 “The operation of fulling bore a sufficiently near 
mtemblance to the earlier and proper processes of mill 
work, not to appear utterly foreign from the older 
conception of a milt, and was in flict sometimes called 
‘milling,' in obvwu* accord with this view. Boon, 
however, the term began to include other processes 
more remote. In IhUl complaint la made to parliament 
of the establishment of ‘gigge mills —contrivances, 
that is, for raising a pils or nap on cloth, a process, 
therefore, wherein little trace of the original meaning 
of the word * mill ' remains ; and at length winding, 
ipiawin*?, and a variety of operations dealing with the 
treatment of fibrous material are found spoken of as 
Informed in mills; operations wherein the original 
technical aignincation is altogether lost M (Cooke-Tay lor. 
Introduction to History of Factory Sydem, p. 11). 
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MILL, James (1778-1836) was born in the 
village of North water Bridge, Forfarshire. His 
father was a shoemaker. His early years were 
exempted from the drudgery of manual labour 
by the discerning partiality of his mother. He 
was sent to the university of Edinburgh at the 
age of soventcen, and having completed tho 
usual studies, became licensed as a preacher. 
But abandoning this career, Mill went to 
London in 1802, and sup|K>rted himself by 
literature. He married in 1806, and in course 
of time had a family of nine children — 
14 conduct than which nothing could be more 
opposed," as his son says, “to the opinions 
which, at least at a later period of his life, he 
strenuously upheld." Struggling and burdened 
as he was, he had the energy to compose a great 
book, The History of hutm. The publication 
of this work in 1818 led to Mill's obtaining a 
lucrative appointment in the India oflioe. His 
position in the office continued to rise in dignity 
and emolument up to his death. 

Mill's earliest work was economic, An Essay 
on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Exportation 
of Grain and on the. Principles which ought to 
regulate the Commerce of Grain, 1S04; a rare 
|>amphlot which, from M'CulJoeh's notice of 
it, seems to have referred to the restrictions on 
the trade between England and Ireland. In 
1807 he wrote Commerce defended : an Answer 
to the Arguments by which Air. S}>ence t Air. 
Cohbttt , and others, have attempted to prove that 
Commerce is not a source of National Wealth, 
which led to Ins acquaintance with Ricardo. 
Tin* advantage of the torn tonal division of 
labour are well expounded ; but the following 
view of tho ^ain by international exchange 
appears less orthodox : “ Whenever a cargo of j 
goods of any sort is exported, and a cargo of 
other goods bought with the proceeds ot the 
former is imj»orted, whatever the goods im- 
ported exceed in value [t.e. money-value, aa 
the context shows] the good* exported beyond 
the expense of im {nutation is so much clear 
gain to tho country." In 3SG8, reviewing 
Thomas Smith, 44 Money and Exchange" in the 
Edinburgh Review, Mill asserts the principle 
that money is a commodity, and thus de- 
scribes its uses. “ V rrst we go to market with 
money. Secondly, wo account by means of 
it . . . Abstract ideas or ideal standards 
are of no use iu going to market," or for any 
other purpose. Some years later (1816-23) 
Mill contributed several articles to the supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britan nica (1823), 
of which the most famous, criticised by 
Macaulay, Edinburgh ReiHetc, 1820, is that on 
Government. The articles in tho Supplement 
which most deserve notice here are on Banks 
of Savings, Beggars, Benefit Societies, and 
Colonies; containing strong assertions of the 
Malthusian doctrine (see especially p. 246 of 
Supplement, vol. L). The article on Economists 


treats only of the political principle* of the 
French school. 

Much of the matter contained in the writings 
which have been referred to is presented in a 
summary form in Mill's masterpiece, Elements 
of Political Economy. This composition origi- 
nated in 1819, as J. S. Mill tells us, in 
instructions given to him by his father in 
the course of their daily walks. The abstracts 
of these lessons, prepared by the son, served 
the father as notes from which to write his 
hook, which was published in 1821. A 
second edition — considerably altered — appeared 
in 1824 ; a third in 1826. Several of the 
alterations in the third edition were founded 
on criticisms made by .T. S. Mill and his 
friends. Although the book, in J. S. Mill's 
words, “has now for some time finished its 
work," it is still interesting as a type of the 
classical political economy (J. S. Mills Auto- 
biography, p. 121). The capable author pro- 
posing “to compose a schoolbook of political 
economy" (Preface) “an epitome of the 
science ’* (eh. iii. § 10), and professing 44 to 
have made no discovery " (Preface), is naturally 
regarded as the interpreter of his contem- 
poraries, esfiecially of Ricardo his intimate 
friend (cp. Prof. Ashley on the Rehabilitation of 
Ricardo, Economic Journal, voh i. pp. 478-479). 
Admirable as the work is, considered as a sum- 
mary representation of received theories, there 
arc two features of the original which seem to 
be exagge rated in the miniature picture (1). 
With M'Culloeh, James Mill represents value 
as depending u holly on quantity of labour (cp. 
M ‘Culloch, J'rvnciples of Political Economy, pt. 
iii. § 1). He explains away the part played 
by waiting (as we should now say). 44 If the 
wine which is put in the cellar is increased in 
value one- tenth by being kept a year, one- 
tenth more of labour may be correctly con- 
sidered as having been expended npon it." 

. . . 44 How then can it [time] create value! 
Time is a mere abstract term. It is a word, 

& sound ” {Elements, 2nd ed. p. 97-99). This 
view is criticised with just severity by S. Bailey 
{Critical Dissertation on Value). (2) The 
theory of population aa presented by James 
Mill appears particularly dismal ; owing partly 
to his very precarious 44 proof that capital has 
a less tendency than population to increase 
rapidly " {Elements, ch. ii. § 2, art 8), partly 
to his not taking sufficient account of improve- 
ment in the arts of production. 44 The grand 
practical problem, therefore, is to find the means 
of limiting births.'' A more original feature is 
the proposal to tax additions to rent — J. S. 
Mill's ** unearned increment" 

Upon the whole political economy, as treated 
by James Mill, may afford one of the advantages 
which he claims for the science in the dialogue 
entitled “Whether Political Economy is useful" 
(London Review, 1886) namely, contemplative 
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pleasure. Even Dr. Ingram allows to the 
Elements “the character of a work of art." 
But Mill’s work does not afford another 
advantage which he claims for political 
economy in the same dialogue, namely, a 
“comprehensive commanding view” such as 
that by which a general is enabled to realise 
his practical purpose. James Mill’s work in 
political economy, as in politics, seems to be 
vitiated by the excessive use of deductive 
reasoning — what his son calls the geometrical 
method (Logic, bk. vi ch. viii.). His principal 
services to political economy were indirect — to 
have instigated Ricardo to write (see J. S. Mill’s 
Autobiography) and to have been the father 
and the teacher of J. 8. Mill. 

[Life, by Professor Bain, 1832.—/. A MiU, 
by Professor Bain (full of references). — MacVey 
Napier, Correspondence , — J. S. Mill’s Autobio- 
graphy . — Mrs. Grote’s Petsonal Life of George 
QrotCi pp. 21-25. See an exposition of fallacies on 
rent tithes, and containing an examination of Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, viz. the doctrine of the 
impossibility of a general glut and other proposi 
tions of the modern school, . . . Being in the form 
of a reriew of the third edition of Mr. Mill’s Ele- 
ments of Political Economy, by Perronet Thompson. 
— History of Theories qf Production and Distribu 
tion, by E. Carman.) r. y. b. 

MILL, JOHN STUART. 

Early Works, p. 756 ; Essay t on tome Unsettled Questions 

of Pol. Ec p.756; Principles of Political Economy, 

}\ 757 ; Oth**r Works, p. 70S. 

John Stuart Mill (1 S06-1873), was the 
eldest son of James Mill, by whom he was 
educated. The teacher was exacting, the pupil 
precocious ; and John, at a marvellously early 
age, attained proficiency in all the principal 
branches of learning, particularly the specu- 
lative sciences. At the age of thirteen he 
received from his father perij»atetic lectures on 
political economy ; and it must have been 
about the same period that, in his own words, 

“ Mr. Ricardo invited me to his house and to 
walk with him in order to converse upon the 
subject ” (Autobiography, p. 64). At the age 
of sixteen he wrote in the Traveller in defence 
of Ricarix) and James Mill, his first appearance 
in print. He contributed frequently to the 
Westminster Review , which was started in 
1824, thirteen articles, he says (ibid, p. 97), 
of which only some are specified by him. 
Those on the game laws, the law of libel, and 
the corn laws, attest the versatility and pre- 
oociousneas of the writer. Among the “re- 
views of books of political economy,” which he 
speaks of having written, may probably be 
placed the review of the Critical IHssertation on 
Value (by & Bailey) in the fifth number of 
the Westminster (Jan. 1826), The relation of 
cost of production to value is, according to the 
writer, like the relation of the pendulum to a 
the movement of a dock— a regulator, not 


a cause. “Demand is the cause of value.” 
The issue between the author of the Disserta- 
tion . and James Mill as to the iufiuence of 
Distance in Time ou value is avoided. 

Other youthful essays were published in the 
Parliamentary History and Review, the first 
two numbers of which relating to the sessious 
1825 and 1826 are to be found in the Bodleian. 
The first contains— beside the article on the 
Catholic Association, acknowledged by Mill 
(Autobiography, p. 118) — some remarks on 
combination and combination laws (Review, for 
1826, p. 780), which may perhaps be attri- 
buted to Mill. The theory that “the rate of 
wages must in the long run depend on the 
relation between the capital of a country and 
its population,” is employed to prove the im- 
possibility of raising general wages by com- 
bination. The second number contains an 
article headed Paper Ouirenq/ — Commercial 
L>islress, justly referred to in the Autobiography 
( loc, cit.), as an “elaborate essay.” The 
remarks ou theory and experience (Review, for 
1826, pp. 654-659), and on the “double 
standard” (Hist., p. 659) are characteristic. 
Tliis essay and that ou the UfiClFliooil V prin- 
ciple in Commerce are described by Mill (in his 
Autobiography) as “original thinking.” They 
were not, however, included by him among the 
articles which he has republished in his Dis- 
sertations and Discussions, Among ephemeral 
writings which have not been reprinted may 
be noticed the Motes on Newspapers in the 
Monthly Repository of 1834. They evince that 
rare union of qualities which he himself has 
characterised as “ practicality " and devotion 
to “large generalisations ” (Autobiography, p. 
190). Referring to the then burning question 
of trades unions, he maintains that workmen 
cannot keep up the rate of wages by combina- 
tion, but that they ought not to be prevented 
from learning this by experience (Monthly 
Repository, 1884, pp. 247, 866, 486). 

Meanwhile the young philosopher had culti- 
vated his dialectic powers by taking part in 
debating societies, formed largely but not 
exclusively of the followers of Bkntziam. The 
picked baud which used to meet in the morning 
in Grote's house “brought out new views of some 
topics of abstract political economy.” To this 
origin Mill refers the first and fourth of the 
essays, which are contained in the Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions of l*ol. Econ, , , . These 
Essays w ere written in 1829 and 1880, but (with 
the exception of the fifth, which appeared in 
tli* Westminster Review) they did not find • 
publisher till 1844. The Essays deserve to be 
studied as anticipating, and sometimes trans- 
cending, the Political Economy, 

Of the first essay the substance, and In large 
part the very words hove been embodied in tlx* 
great chapter in the Political Economy on * 1 Inter- 
national Values” (bk. iil. cb. xix.), and in the 
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important section which deals with protection 
(ibid. bk. v. ch. iv. § 6). With this should 
be read the passages in the preface to the 
Essays, which expresses the opinion that the 
relaxation of non -protective duties beyond 
what may be required by the interest of the 
revenue should in general be made contingent 
upon the adoption of some corresponding 
degree of freodom of trade by the nation from 
which the commodities are imported. In the 
second essay the influence of consumption upon 
production is stated more ftxlly than in the 
passages of the Political Economy which are 
below (p. 768) referred to as corrective of a 
wrong interpretation of the doctrine “Demand 
for commodities is not a demand for labour.** 
In the third essay there is obtained a definition 
of wealth as consisting of 44 jtermanent sources 
of enjoyment,** and a corresponding definition 
of productive labour, more philosophical per- 
haps than the definitions which in deference 
to popular opinion have been adopted in the 
Political Economy (bk. i. ch. 3). The fourth 
essay explains and corrects Ricardo's doctrine 
that 14 profits depend upon wages ; rising as 
wages fall and falling as wages rise.'* The 
justice of the correction will be evident if we 
regard “wages" as paid in a money of which 
the unit is a product of a constant quantity of 
labour (Ricardo, Pol. Econ. , ch. 1, § 6). But 
this monetary standard is not quite perfect, 
and the Ricardian proposition is not quite true, 
unless we use “labour** as short for “ effort 
and sacrifice,** and take account of variations 
in the quantity of abstinence or waiting w*hich 
is required for the production of a unit of the 
standard (cp. Memorandum on variations in 
the value of the Monetary Standard , Report of 
the British Association, 1889, § vii.) Thi*» 
refinement is reproduced in the Political Econ- 
omy (bk. iii. ch. xxvi. § 3, but not in the 
corresjvo tiding passage bk. ii. ch. xv. § 7). In 
the fifth essay the not very epigrammatic defini- 
tion of Political Economy agrees with that which 
is adopted in the “Preliminary Remarks** of 
the Political Economy . Disc turning the method 
of the science, Mill bolds the balanoe between 
abstract reasoning and observation. The a 
priori method is the only certain or scientific 
mode of investigation. But he who does 
not 41 sift and scrutinise the details of every 
specific experiment must rest contented to take 
no share in practical politics, to have no 
opinion, or to hold it with extreme modesty," 
on the applications of his doctrines. There is 
a most weighty caution against the “danger of 
overlooking something.** The only remody is 
to place oneself at the point of view of an 
opponent, and either to discern what he ms or 
thinks he secs, or make out clearly that it is 
an optical delusion. A beautiful example of 
this procedure is afforded in the seoond of the 
Eeeaytf where Mill points out that the descrip 




tions which have been given of Ovkr-prodtjo* 
tion are applicable to a commercial crisis. 

The method of political economy was further 
elucidated in the Logic published in 1843. 
His dominant idea is thus expressed : “ I 
always regarded the methods of physical 
sciences as the proper models for political** 
( Autobiography , p. 165 ; cp. ibid. p. 160). 

The combination of a priori reasoning from 
general propositions with specific verification, 
the direct deductive method, which has proved 
so successful in mathematical physics is pre- 
scribed for political economy ( Logic , bk. vi. 
ch. ix.). It is a question whether this view 
was, or could consistently be, retained by Mill, 
when he began to doubt the universality of the 
principle of self-interest, which lie once had 
regarded as the foundation ' of economic 
reasoning (Essays, p. 138), when under the 
influence (see also A. Comte) of the St. Sim- 
onians 41 his eyes were opened to the very limited 
and temporary value of the old political econ- 
omy ** (Autobiography, p. 1 66), and when, 
under a more intimate influence, he looked for- 
ward to a time when 44 it will no longer either 
be, or be thought to be, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procur- 
ing benefits which are not to be exclusively 
their own ’’ (ibid. p. 230 el seq. ; cp. on the 
ultimate premisses of Political Economy, Mar- 
shall, /Vine, of Econ.. 5th ed. bk. i. ch. ii. §§ 4, 5). 

Thus pr^j»ared, Mill began his treatise on 
Political Economy in 1845, and finished it in 
1847 with marvellous celerity. An analysis of 
this classical work may be useful. 

J. S. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy , 
for a work that has been so much read, has been 
but little commented on. To remedy, in how- 
ever slight a degree, this deficiency is the design 
of the following jwiragraphs. 

The preliminary remarks contain a sketch of 
the progress and a description of the object of 
political economy. The definition of w’ealth as 
44 all useful or agreeable things which possess 
exchangeable value,** leaving in uncertainty the 
question “w*hethor immaterial products are to 
be considered wealth," should be compared 
with the discussion of this question in Mill's 
Unsettled Questions (Essay 6), and in one of 
the chapters of his Political Economy (bk. i. ch. 
iii. § 3). In his earlier view, the 44 skill and 
the energy and perseverance of the artisans of 
a country are reckoned part of its wealth, no 
less than their tools and machinery** (ibid . ) ; 
but in the later treatise the term is applied 
only to “ what is called material wealth.** 

The first inquiry about wealth relates to its 
cause. 44 The requisites of production are two ; 
labour and appropriate natural objects ** (bk. i. 
ch. i g 1, par. 1). These are the 44 primary and 
universal requisites " (bk. i ch. L § l, par. 1)> 
But since 44 there is another requisite, without 
which no productive operations beyond tbs rude 
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and scanty beginnings of primitive industry are 
possible" (bk. i. ch. iv. § 1, par. 1), we may say 
that “ the essential requisites of production are 
three: labour, capital, and natural agents" 
(bk. i. ch. x. § 1, par. 3 ; cp. Agents of Pko- 
duction). 

A “general survey" (ch. vii., first sentence), 
of the requisites of production, occupies the 
first six chapters. The “conceit . . . that 
nature lends more assistance to human en- 
deavours in agriculture than in manufactures, ’’ 
is refuted in the first chapter. In the first 
section of the second chapter it is shown how 
“an article fitted for some human use" (an 
article of the “first order," as it is now the 
fashion to say)— -such as bread — is produced, 
partly by labour employed directly about the 
thing itself — such as that of the baker — and 
partly by the indirect labours of the reaper, the 
ploughman, the ploughmaker, who all “ulti- 
mately derive the remuneration of their labour 
from the bread or its price." This imi>ortant 
passage is referred to at a more advanced 
stage, as setting forth the “component ele- 
ments of cost of production "(bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
The modes in which labour is indirectly instru- 
mental to the production of a thing are analysed 
in the remainder of the second chapter ; the 
term “ indirect,” it may be observed, sometimes 
importing simply the relation of means to end 
(8 1, § 3, par. 1) ; sometimes, as in the case of 
savants (§ 8, last par.), that “the material 
fruits, though the results, are seldom the direct 
purposes of the pursuits of the savants, nor is 
their remuneration in general derived from the 
increased production which may be caused 
incidentally ... by their discoveries " (cp. 

I 7, par. 1\ 

Capital is defined as the physical requisites 
of production which are the products of labour 
(ch. iv. § 1, par. 12 ; cp. ch. x. § 1, par. 3). The 
term admits of nice divisions which are traced 
in the fourth chapter. The “ fundamental 
propositions respecting capital " which form the 
fifth chapter, may be described without much 
exaggeration in Prof. Nicholson’s words, as 
“ a strange combination of axiom and para- 
dox, of error exposed and troth suppressed, 
of practical wisdom and unreal hypothesis" 
(Nicholson's Principles, bk. i. ch. vi. § 7). 
More than one of the propositions at least 
“expresses his [Mill’s] meaning badly"; as 
Prof. Marshall says (iVinciples of Economics , 
5th ed. Appendix J.). 

The proposition which has most “ exercised 
the ingenuity of all subsequent writers " 
(Nicholson), is the fourth, that “demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour." The 
following is a contribution to the interpretation 
of this locus vcxatissimus. 

Mill does not mean to deny that consumption 
is the motive to production. The fact that 
desire evokes labour is oonst&ntiy present to 


him (see Preliminary Remarks, two passages is 
the middle, pp. 13, 19, ed. 1878, bk. i. ch. vii. 
§ 3 ; bk. i. ch. via. § 2, last par. ; bk. i. cl\. 
xiii. §§ 1 and 3 ; bk. iii. ch. xvii. § 5, and 
cp. Unsettled Questions, Essay 2). He may be 
credited with making two assertions, one 
correct and one not so. The true lesson to 
be derived from the passage is that capital- 
isation is apt to be increased by the postpone* 
ment of the consumption (Marshall, toe. cit.). 
But it is erroneously implied that “to spend 
money on the direct hire of labour is more bene- 
ficial than to spend it on hiring commodities " 
(Marshall). Ceteris pa rtf ms it comes to much 
the same whether a rich individual spends his 
money on “velvet" (Mill's favourite instance), 
or in payment of workmen to roll the “ velvet 
green” (Raskin). The most serious refutation 
of this error is that which forms the appendix 
to bk. iv. of Prof. Simon Newcomb’s Political 
Economy . The great difficulties which Mill's 
doctrine presents may further be illustrated by 
the parallel passage in Fawcott’s Political Econ- 
omy, and by the explanations of the doctrine 
which are offered by Prof. Sidgwick (Pol. Earn .), 
Prof. Laughlin (Edition of Mill), Mr. Herbert 
Thompson ( Theory of Wages), and others. 

After the general survey of the requisites ot 
production (bk. i. ch. vii. § 1), we “advance to 
the second great question in political economy, 
on what the degree of productiveness of these 
agents de]Kjnds" ( ibid\ Among causes of 
superior productiveness (chs. vii. viii.) a promi- 
nent place is given to combination of labour, 
or co-operation, including division of labour as 
a species. Most of the advantages attending 
division of labour are enumerated in the chapter 
on co-operation. One advantage described by 
Jevons as the “ multiplication of services " in 
cases where “ nearly the same time and lalx>ur 
are required to perform the same operation on a 
larger or on a smaller scale " (Whateley, Lectures 
on Political Economy, lecture 6), is jKwtponed 
by Mill to the chapter ou “production on a 
large and on a small scale" (bk. i. ch. viii.) 
Two important cases of production on a large 
scale are presented by joint-stock companies 
(ibid. § 2), and the grande culture in agricul- 
ture (§ 4). The distinction which Mill draws 
between gross and net produce per acre (ibid.) 
is vital. 

Having considered the means by which the 
efficacy of the agents of production is pro- 
moted (bk. L ch. x. g i, par. 1), we proceed to 
consider the “ law of the increase of production " 
with respect to each of the agents (ibid. jwir. 4). 
The term “ law " applied to the rough general- 
isations which alone are possible on these sub 
jects is open to criticism (cp. Sidgwick, Pol 
Earn., bk. i. ch. vi). 

“The increase of labour is the increase of 
mankind, of population ; ” the theory of wind 
is here opened (ch. x.). 
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The law of the increase of capital (ch. xi.) 
involves the “ effective desire of accumulation/' 
which lias been considered in the article on 
Distance in Time as an Element of Value. 

The “law of the increase of production from 
land’' (ch. xii.) is what is now called the law 
of diminishing returns . The relation of this 
law to that of increasing returns is thus well 
expressed by Mill {ibid, last par.): “All 
natural agents which are limited in quantity 
are not only limited in their ultimate produc- 
tive power, but, long before that power is 
stretched to the utmost, they yield to any 
additional demands on progressively harder 
terms. This law may, however, be suspended 
or temporarily controlled by whatever adds to 
the general power of mankind over nature, and 
especially by any extension of their knowledge, 
and their consequent command of the properties 
and powers of natural agents.” The “conse- 
quences of the foregoing laws,” the dangers of 
over- population, are set forth in a concluding 
chapter (bk. i. ch. xiii.). Of Mill's gloomy 
views on this subject, Prof. Nicholson has said, 
“surely in the whole range of social philosophy 
it would be difficult to discover a more striking 
instance of the overbearing influence of a 
dominant idea” — considering that Mill himself 
has given “ what is probably the most complete 
account yet published of the modes in which 
this law of diminishing returns may be counter- 
acted ” (Nicholson, Principles , bk. i. ch. x. § 4). 

“The principles which have been set forth 
in the first part of this treatise (bk. i.), are in 
certain respects strongly distinguished from 
those on tlu consideration of which we are now 
about to enter. The laws and conditions of 
the production of wealth partake of the charac- 
ter of physical truths.” But the distribution 
of wealth which forms the subject of the second 
book, is “a matter of human institution solely.” 
“Society can subject the distribution of wealth 
to whatever rules it thinks best” (bk. ii. ch. i. 
| 1, cp. A utobuxjraphy, p. 246). The distinc- 
tion thus drawn is objected to by Prof. Nichol- 
son ( Principles , bk. ii. ch. L) and others, e,g. Mr. 
J. H. Iievy, Outcome of Individualism , p. 16. 
But there is surely a very intelligible difference, 
in degree at least, between the two classes of 
“Jaws.” 

Considering the different modes of distri- 
buting the produoe of land and labour, Mill 
compares tho institution of private projierty 
with communism and socialism, and suggests 
that “ the decision will probably depend mainly 
on one consideration, vis, which of the two systems 
b consistent with the greatest amount of liberty 
and spontaneity ” (bk. ii. ch. i. § 8). The 
following weighty sentence condenses much that 
Mill has taught in his book on Liberty — “ it is 
yet to be ascertained whether the communistic 
scheme would be consistent with that multiform 


development of human nature, those manifold 
unlikenesses, that diversity of tastes and talents 
and variety of intellectual joints of view which 
not only form a great part of the interest of 
human life, but, by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that he would not have 
conceived of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral progression” {Pol, Econ. f 
bk. ii. ch. i. § 3 end). 

Before condemning private property we must 
consider it not as it is, but as it might be in its 
best form {ibid, penultimate par., cp. L. H. 
Courtney, “ Difficulties of Socialism,” Economic 
Journal , vol. i.) ; which implies the “ guarantee 
to individuals of the fruits of their own labour 
and abstinence,” but “not of the fruits of the 
labour and abstinence of others tiansmitted to 
them without any merit or exertion of their own" 
{ibid. ) ; not unlimited power of bequest, nor un- 
restricted property in land, nor any proprietary 
rights in abuses (ch. ii.). 

“ Private property being assumed as a fact” 
(ch. iii. § 1, par. 1) ; we go on to consider the 
distribution of produce between the three classes 
“ whose concurrence, or at least whose permis- 
sion, is requisite to production,” viz. land- 
owners, capitalists, and labourers — not neces- 
sarily different persons (ch. iii.). 

“Under the rule of individual property the 
division of the produce is the result of two 
determining agencies, competition and custom ” 
(ch. iv.). The cautions with respect to the im- 
perfect degree in which “ the natural effect of un- 
impeded competition” is realised {ibid. § 3), may 
be read with other passages relating to method ; 
such as bk. iii. ch. i. § 5 (guarding against 
“ improper applications of the abstract prin- 
ciples of political economy”) bk. ii ch. xvi. 
§ 4 ; “ the truths of political economy are 
truths only in the rough ” — bk. iii. ch. iv. § 6 
(on the danger of “sweeping expressions”). 

Mill’s attempt in the later chapters of the 
second book to deduce the action of competition 
on distribution before he has formulated the 
law of supply and demand which governs that 
action, is open to grave objection (Marshall, 
loc. cit.). 

Mill’s recognition of the empirical or his- 
torical method is abundantly illustrated by 
the chapters on Peasant ProprfcUn'ship and 
Mliayers (bk. ii. ehs. vi. vii. viii.), which teem 
with evidence ; out of which, the extracts from 
Sismondt, Michelet, and Arthur Young may 
be selected as of permanent interest. 

From metayers Mill proceeds to cottiers (ch. 
ix.), with especial reference to Ireland ; and 
argues that, almost alone among mankind, the 
cottier is in this condition that “ he can scarcely 
be either better or worse off by any act of his 
own,” The “means of abolishing cottier 
tenancy, ” proposed by Mill, have partly passed 
into legislation. The principle of judicial 
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rents is thus sanctioned: 44 rent paid by a 
capitalist who farms for profit, and not for 
bread, may safely be abandoned to com petition ; 
rent paid by labourers cannot, unless the 
labourers were in a state of civilisation and 
improvement which labourers have nowhere 
yet reached, and cannot easily Teach under 
such a tenure." 

It might be difficult to answer the question 
— why upon the same principle the bargain 
between employers and labourers should not be 
sheltered from competition. One answer is 
afforded by the wage-fund theory, which is 
stated at the beginning of the chapter on wages 
(bk. ii. ch. xi.). It was subsequently renounced 
by Mill (see below, p. 7 63). But that theory, 
though left standing in the latest editions of the 
Political Economy , was recanted by Mill in his 
review of Thornton ; when, as Prof. Marshall 
thinks, 44 he took to himself blame for confu- 
sions of thought of which it is not certain that 
he had been guilty " ( Principles of E'vntnnics, 
note, 2nd ed. ch. ii. bk. vi.,and 5th ed. App. J.) 

The overthrow of the wage- fund theory does 
not involve the fall of Mill's practical con- 
clusions concerning wages. They are at best 
strengthened and heightened by that theory (see 
*.£. ch. L § 6, penultimate par., ch. xii. § 1, pt. 
iiL). But it is rather on the theory of population 
set forth in the first book that Mill grounds his 
rejection of 44 popular remedies for low wages" 
(ch. xii), and his own prescription which is, 
that the overcrowding of the labour market is 
to be prevented by “a due regulation of the 
numbers of families" (ch. xiii.). 

Among accessory recommendations should be 
noticed Mill's preference for an heroic measure, 

44 a sudden and very great improvement in the 
condition of the poor " (ch. xil § 4, pt. iv. ; ch. 
xi. § 2, last par. ; ch. xiii. § 3, par. 1, § 4, par. 
3). 44 Small means do not merely produce 

small effects, they produce no effect at all " 
(ch. xiii. § 4, par. 3). 

The chapter on differences of wages (bk. ii. 
ch. xiv.), in different employments, corrects 
Adam Smith's classical exposition of the subject 
The theory of non-comj>eting groups, commonly I 
ascribed to Cairnes, is implied in § 2 (as pointed 
out in Prot Marshall's article in Fortnightly 
Review , 1874). The short passage on the wages 
of women (§ 5 and end of § 4), has been little 
improved on. 

The chapter on profits is free from certain 
errors which have been attributed to the classical 
economy. The function of superintendence is 
recognised (| 1). Absolute equality of profits 
is not postulated. 44 That equal capitals give 
equal profits, as a general maxim of trade, 
would be as false as that equal age or sue gives 
equal bodily strength ; or that equal reading or 
experience givee equal knowledge. The effect 
depends as mneh upon twenty other things as 
anon the single cause specified.” Cliff® L&su* 


himself could say no more (§ 4). In the last 
section of the chapter, the definition of 4 4 ooai 
of labour" demands attention (cp. bk. iiL oh. 
xxv.), and Unsettled Questions referred to above, 
p. 756. 

The chapter on rent (bk. ii oh. xvi.), taken 
with the subsequent chapter on Rent in Relation 
to Value (bk. iii. ch. v.), forms a luminous 
statement of the Ricardian theory. Yet not- 
withstanding his apparent clearness. Mill is 
really 44 a little inconsistent," as Prof. Marshall 
has said ( Economic Journal , vol. iii p. 86), 
on the fundamental question whether rent 
enters into the cost of production when there 
does not exist a no-rent margin of land. The 
affirmative is distinctly asserted (bk. iiL ch. 
v. § 2, par. 3) ; and elsewhere (bk. ii. ch. ii § 2, 
par. 1 ), it is implied that there is an essential 
distinction between “countries fully occupied." 
and those which are not Whereas the dis- 
tinction appears to be unessential in an earlier 
piassage (bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). Rent is said to 
be an “element of cost of production," under 
peasant production (bk. iii ch. vi. § 2). 

At length, at the beginning of bk. iii, the 
theory of value is introduced. Mill's definition 
of the “ value or exchange value of a thing " as 
its general power of purchasing, the command 
which its possession gives over purchasable 
commodities in general " (bk. iii. ch. i. § 2), 
suggests something deej>er than a mere ratio 
(see Exchange, Value in). 

Mill's threefold classification of valuables 
(ch. ii. | $ ; cp. Difficulty of Attainment) 
has been ci iticised as omitting the category of 
things which are produced in greater quantities 
at a less cost. Moreover the first class 14 things 
of which it is physically impossible to increase 
the quantity beyond certain narrow limits," of 
which the characteristic is that “the value 
depends on the demand and the supply," is 
defined in terms too narrow to include all the 
objects which possess that attribute, vis. labour 
and articles of foreign trade (bk. iii. ch. ii § 5 # 
last par.), and loanable capital (bk. iii ch. xxiii 
§ 1 ) 

The general theory of demand and supply 
seems to be stated by Mill as clearly as is 
possible without the aid of mathematical ap- 
paratus (bk. iii ch. ii §§ 3 and 4). Distinct 
intimations of the phenomenon which would 
now be described as the greater or less elasticity 
of the demand curve are to be found (bk* iii 
ch. ii. § 4, par. 1 ; ibid, ch. xviii. $ 8, referring 
to 44 extensibility of demand "). 

The third and fourth chapters of the third 
chapter are concerned with 14 necessary ” (ch* iff, 

§ 1) value, that which depends on cod of pro* 
duction. The different senses in which Mill 
usee cost may be distinguished by observing 
that the term is applied sometimes (1) to the 
efforts and sacrifices attending production, some- 
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times (2) to the pecuniary equivalent of the 
tame (the “expenses” of production in Prof. 
Marshall's phrase) ; and that the expenditure, 
whether in the way of labour or of money, may 
relate either (a) to the finished commodity, or 
(6) to the workman’s jairt therein, exclusive of 
the capitalist’s (and entrepreneur's) effort and 
sacrifice or the (pecuniary remuneration thereof). 
For instance, 2 (a) must be understood when it 
is said that “ Profits as well as wages enter into 
the cost of production which determines the 
value of produce” (bk. in. ch, iv. § 4, par. 1). 
The following are instances of ( b ) : bk. ii. ch. 
xv. § 7 ; bk. iii. ch. iii. § 1, par. 1, ch. iv. 
S 1. In connection with international trade 
cart is used in sense 1 (bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 9). 

The theory of value having been summed up 
(bk. iii. ch. vi,); the second volume e i ters on 
the subject of money. The functions of money 
described by Jevons as a “ measure of value ” a 
“medium of exchange” and “a standard for 
deferred payment*, ” are in other words stated 
in the first chapter of the second vol. (bk. iii. 
ch. vii. §§ 1, 2). The relation between 
demand and supply and cost of production is 
made particularly clear in the case of money 
<bk. iii. chs. via. and ix.). Tho “quantity- 
theory ” of money and its limits could not be 
better stated than in the proof which is given 
of the antithetical statements: “That an 
increase of the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them, ie the most 
elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any 
of the others ” (bk. iii. ch. iii. § 4): “That 
the value of the circulating medium ... ie in the 
inverse ratio of the quantity ” is to be received 
with “ qualifications which, under a complex 
system of credit like that existing in England, 
render the proposition an extremely incorrect 
expression of the fact” (ch. viii. end). How- 
ever, objection has justly been taken to the 
statement that, “the natural and average prices 
of commodities are not affected by credit” 
(ch. xii. § 1, jiar. 1). 

The chapters on a “ double standard ” and 
"on a measure of value” (chs, x. xv.), may be 
•elected as bearing on questions of great interest 
at present. In the former, Mill docs not con- 
sider international bi-metallism. In the latter, 
he seems to contemplate two of the principal 
methods of measuring a change in the value of 
money : viz. the labour and the consumption 
standard (sec Index Numbers). With reference 
to Mill’s disparaging remarks on “ the necessary 
indefiniteness of the idea of general exchange 
value ” (oh. xv. 1 1), Prof. Sidgwick lias pointed 
out (Pol. Earn., bk. i. ch. ii. 8 3) that Mill 
himself has employed some such conception in 
the passage where he maintains that during the 
last five years of the French war “ the value of 
the standard itself was very considerably raised ” 
(Mill, PoL Ecm, f bk. xii. oh. xiii | 7). 


The chapter on “ some peculiar cases of value * 
is of peculiar interest as showing Mill’s concep- 
tion of the relation between “cost of produc- 
tion” and “a law of value anterior to cost of 
production, and, more fundamental, the law of 
demand and supply”; which “when cost of 
production fails to be applicable . . . steps in 
to supply the vacancy ” (bk. iii. ch. xvi. § 1). 

The antecedent law of supply again “steps 
in ” in the theory of international values 
(ch. xviii. § 1). The great chapter on this 
subject may be divided into two parts, the 
original draft (§§ 3-5) and the additions sug- 
gested by “intelligent criticisms,” chiefly 
Thornton’s (§ 6 et scq.). The first part deals 
mainly with two problems (1) the case of a 
trade Wing established - a “barrier” (Con: not) 
being removed — between two countries ($§ 2-3), 
and (2) the ease of an already established trade 
being facilitated by on improvement in the 
process of manufacture of an cxj>ort. In the 
latter case benefit docs not necessarily accrue 
to the country in which the improvement has 
taken place (§ 5). In both cases it may be 
objc ted that benefit is estimated by an im- 
proper measure, that of exchange- value (see 
Theory of International Value*, pi. L, by Prof. 
Edgeworth, Economic, Journal , vol. iv. pp. 3,\ 
424. 80G). 

Of the second part of the chapter (§§ 6-9) 
it is well said by a high authority on inter- 
national trade: “Nothing is gained by the 
laborious and confusing discussion” (Bastable, 
International Trade, p. 29 n.). The introduction 
justifying the addition is particularly objection- 
able. “ It is conceivable that the conditions 
might be equally satisfied by every numerical 
rate which could be supposed ” (§ 6, last par.). 
“The equation of international trade” would 
thus be a very odd sort of equation ! 

Reinforced by the principles of international 
trade, Mill returns to the theory of money 
(chs. xix.-xxii.). He continues the subject of 
international trade in the chapter on “the 
competition of different countries in the same 
market ” (criticised in part iii. of Prof. Edge- 
worth’s theory of international trade, Economic 
Journal , vol. iv.). 

It is impossible here to notice in detail the 
many del ached topics which are treated in 
bk. iii. The “ rate of interest ” (ch. rxiii.) has 
already been referred to as a case of demand and 
supply, rather than “necessary” value which 
depends on cost of production. In the im- 
mediately following chapter, by a not very 
obvious transition, the rival theories respecting 
the influence of bank issues on prices — the 
so-called currency theory and banking principle 
— are discussed with moderation (see Walker, 
Money, — Cp. Fululrton). 

The Dynamics of Political Economy (bk. iv, 
oli, L § 1) is the subject of the next hook. It 
is attempted to oompound the counteracting 
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tendencies which we now call the law of de- 
creasing and the law of increasing returns ; 
though Mill will not allow that “ even in manu- 
factures increased cheapness follow's increased 
production by anything amounting to a law ” 
{ibid. ch. ii. § 2). Considering the three factors 
of industrial progress, capital, increase of popu- 
lation, and improvements in production, Mill 
inquires how the increase of one or more of 
these affects wages, profits, and rent {ibid. ch. 
iii.). For example, one case is : Capital in- 
creasing, population and the arts of production 
stationary. In this case wages will rise, profits 
will fall, rent will rise if the labourers consume 
more, or more costly, food {ibid. § 2). The case 
of arts of production progressive, capital and 
population stationary, presents most difficulty 
{ibid. § 4). Prirnd facie wages would rise, profits 
would be unaffected, rent would fall. The 
Ricardian paradox that landlords may be in- 
jured by agricultural improvements is supported 
by reasoning which, as pointed out by Prof. 
Marshall {Principles of Economics, 5th ed. , App. 
L . ), is deficient in generality. Attention 
should be called to the generalisation con- 
tained in the following passage: “It is quite 
in accordance with common notions to suppose 
that if, by the increased productiveness of land 
less laud were required for cultivation, its value, 
like that of other articles for which the demand 
had diminished, would fall ” (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 4). 
Here a problem of distribution is treated simply 
as one of value ; and indeed throughout the 
chapter there is, as Marshall has pointed out 
( Princ . of Earn, note to ch. ii bk. vi. 2nd ed., 
App. J., 5th ed.), “scarcely any trace of those 
confusions in his discussion of the theory of 
distribution ” which disfigure the second book. 

The chapters (chs. iv. and v.) on the “ ten- 
dency of profits to a minimum/' are imjiortaijt 
as bearing on the question : How far in it safe 
for the working classes to press on the gains of 
the saving classes (see Cainies, Leading Prin- 
ciples, bk. ii. and cp. Marshall, Economics of 
Industry , 2nd ed. bk. ii.). 

The chapter on the stationary state (ch. vi. ) 
is particularly characteristic of the author. Of 
an increase of population he says, “even if 
innocuous, I confess I see very little reason for 
desiring it.” 

The last chapter of the fourth book “on the 
probable futurity of the labouring classes,” 
enjoys the distinction of being “entirely due,” 
according to a statement in the Autobiography , 
to Mrs. Mill. Her hand is perhaps to be traced 
in the delicately ironical description of what 
may be called the aristocratic theory of the 
relation between the great and the labouring 
poor — “a theory also applied to the relation 
between men and women ” (ch. vii. § 1). The 
principal hope which the Mills hold out for the 
futurity of the labouring classes is productive 
co-o|)eration — a hope which does not seem at 


present in the way of beiug fulfilled. Then 
are many now who disagree with the favourable 
estimate of competition , which concludes the 
chapter. “ If the sloj&ollers and others of their 
class have lowered the wages of tailors, and 
some other artisans, by making them an affaii 
of competition instead of custom, so much the 
better in the end.” 

The fifth l>ook treats of government; the 
functions of which are described with a freedom 
which might not have been expected from the 
son of James Mill; “the admitted functions 
. . . embrace a much wider field than can easily 
be included within the ring-fence of any restric- 
tive definition.” As explained in the first 
chapter (jwir. 2, § 3), the “neceasary” and 
acknowledged functions (1) are first considered 
(chs. ii.-ix.) ; then (2) “optional ” interferences 
of government (n) grounded on erroneous theories 
(ch. x.) ; (6) really advisable (ch. xi.). Of the 
chapters relating to the “necessary” functions, 
five (chs. ii. -vi. ) are devoted to taxation. In 
the chapter on the general principles of taxa- 
tion, “equality of sacrifice” is assumed as the 
first principle (ch. ii. § 2). In applying this 
principle to progressive taxation, Mill employs 
considerations which would now be connected 
with the doctrine of “ final utility ” (ch. ii. § 
3, par. 2). (See Final Dec.kkb of Utility.) 
That doctrine had been asserted by him mors 
explicitly in an earlier jwtssage : “ the difference 
to the happiness of the possessor between a 
moderate independence and five times as much, 
is insignificant when weighed against the enjoy- 
ment that might be given . . , by some other 
disposal of the four-fifths” (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, 
last par.). The incidence of various taxes is 
discussed by Mill with Ricardian rigour (bk. v. 
chs. iii. -vi. ) ; and other ordinary functions of 
government are considered as to their econo- 
mical effects (chs. via., ix.). 

Of “optional” interferences grounded on 
erroneous theories (ch. x.), protection is first 
discussed in a splendid and candid section, in 
the course of which occurs the often quoted 
{ttseage, in which protecting duties are said to 
be defensible “on mere principles of political 
economy, when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation), in 
hopes of nationalising a foreign industry, in 
itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country,” Another locus classicus in this 
chapter is the section on combination. 

In the last chapter it is maintained that 
Laikskz-paihe is the general rule ; bat liable to 
large exceptions. Among these one of the most 
striking is the admission that upon certain 
assumptions the legal limitation of the hours of 
work might be advisable. A still more stringent 
governmental interference — transcending the 
proj*»sals even of socialists— is put forward in a 
former chapter: to restrict the numbers of 
population by law (bk. ii ch. xiii. g 2), 
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It will be understood that what has been 
attempted here is not to construct a table of 
contents magnified in a uni form proportion, 
but to select some leading topics and charac- 
teristic passages which may assist the student 
to comprehend Mill’s system. 

The Political Economy was revised in succes- 
sive editions, but not much altered. Some of 
the oliangos in the second edition (1849) were 
favourable to socialism, one of the additions to 
the third edition (1852) is probably not an 
improvement, namely the sections 6-8 in the 
chapter on " International Values ” (bk. iii. ch. 
xviii., op. Bastable, International Trade, p. 29). 

Some modifications of the doctrines stated 
in the Political Economy are to be found in 
Mill’s later writings. In a review of Thom ton 
in the Fortnightly Review t 1869, rcpuW’shed in 
the Dissertations and Discussions (vol. iv.), 
Mill recants the wage -fund theory. He did 
not, however, in his latest editions, withdraw 
the passages in chapter xi. of the second work. 
He seems to have regarded the correction os " not 
yet ripe for incorporation in a general treatise 
on political economy ” (preface to eighth edi- 
tion). In three posthumous articles on socialism 
published in the Fortnightly Review, 1879, Mill 
pet haps states the case against existing institu- 
tions more forcibly than in the Political Economy. 
However, he exposes the exaggerations of social- 
ists with respect t-o the remuneration of capital 
and business power. He looks, not for a total 
renovation of society, but for such a modifica- 
tion of the idea of property as will make the 
institution work better thai at present 

The rest of the acts and writings of J. S. 
Mill should occupy much space in a complete 
biography. But for the picsent purpose they 
need only be briefly referred so far as they 
contain applications and completions of his 
economic doctrinec. In his Liberty , lie con- 
tinues the discussion of the limits of govern- 
mental interference, op. Pol. Eton., bk. v. In 
his SubjiCtion of IV omen (1869), lie advocates 
a cause iu favour of which he had already stated 
what may bo called the economic arguments 
(Pol. Earn. , bk. it ch. xiii. § 2, ch. xiv. % 5). 
The appropriation by the state of the "unearned 
increment” of land was agitated by Mill in papers 
ind speeches which are collected in the fourth 
volume of the Dissertations and Discussions . 
With respect to this proposal it is forcibly urged 
by Thorold Rogers that "if, more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Mill’s scheme had passed into 
the region of practical politics, the purchase 
[of the land by the state] would have been 
disastrous . . ♦ to the j*eople of the United 
Kingdom ” (Economic InJUrprekUim of History , 
p. 5 1 5). The creation of a peasant proprietary, 
which Mill had proposed so far back as 1846 
in the Morning Chronicle (see Autobiography , 
p. 235, and Pol. Eton., appendix to vol. b)was 
advocated in his pamphlet on England and 


Ireland (1868). Many of the causes which 
have been mentioned were promoted by Mill 
during his parliamentary career (1866 - 68). 
Among the measures which he advocated in 
parliament, the proposal to create a municipal 
government for the metropolis and to pay ofl 
the national debt are also of economic interest 

It would be impossible hero to enumerate all 
the points at which Mill brought economic 
theory to hear upon practical politics. Like 
Adam Smith, he "associates the principles 
with their applications ” (preface to first edition 
of Pol. Econ.). He treats political economy 
" not as a thing by itself, but as a fragment 
of a greater whole for practical pur- 

poses inseparably intertwined with many other 
branches of social philosophy.” The breadth of 
view required for this wider treatment of the 
science was obtained by his pre-eminence in 
general philosophy. In this respect also he, 
and he alone, is comparable to Adam Smith. 

Among the circumstances which influenced 
Mill’s intellectual life, must be mentioned his 
connexion with the India Office ; where he was 
constantly occupied for thirty-five years, down 
to 1858, when tiie government of India was 
transferred to the crown. He himself has 
attributed a salutary influence to this official 
work. He has also acknowledged a large debt 
of inspiration to his wife, formerly Mrs. Taylor, 
whom he married in 1851. He ascribes to her, 
not the abstract parts of his political economy, 
but some of thesociaiisticelements; in particular, 
the chapter in the fourth book on the futurity 
of the labouring classes. Her influence did not 
oeaae with her death (1858). "I bought a 
cottage as close as j>ossible to the place where 
she is buried, ami there her daughter . . . and 
1 live constantly during a great part of the year. 
My objects in life are solely those which were 
hers ; my pursuits and occupations those in 
which she shared or sympathised.” — Autobio- 
graphy. Thus cherishing her memory as a reli- 
gion, Mill lived at Avignon up to the year 1873, 
w hen he succumbed to a local endemic disease. 

[The chief original source of information as to 
the facts and feelings of Mill’s life is his Auto- 
biography. It is wupplemented by Prof. Bain's 
J. S. Mill. See also John Stuart Mill , by W. 
L. Courtney. Among the few works, or parts of 
works, which are directed systematically to the 
criticism of Mill’s Political Economy may be men- 
tioned : Marshall’s Prim, tf Econ. 5th ed. pas- 
sages relating to MM, in particular App. J. (2nd ed. 
note to bk. vL ch. ii.) ; also article in Fortnightly 
Review*, " On Mr. Mill's Theory of Value,” 1876* 
— E. Caiman’s History of the Theories tf Produc- 
tion and Distribution. — J. Bonar. Philosophy and 
Political Economy^ chapter on J. S. Mill. — Nichol- 
son, Principles of Political Economy. — F. A. 
Lange, Mills AnskJUm Uber die sosiale Frage, etc., 
Duisburg, 1865.-— Prof. J. Laugh 1 in has published 
an abridged and annotated edition of Mill’s Politi- 
cal Economy.] V. T. K. 
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MILLAR, John (1735-1801), historian, was 
called to the Scotch bar in 1760, and in the 
following year accepted the appointment of 
professor of law in the university of Glasgow, 
which post he held till his death. His 
lectures, which were extempore, attracted 
many students. In politics, Millar was an 
advanced whig, although opposed to universal 
suffrage. He strongly sympathised with the 
American colonists, and regarded the Bucoess 
of Pitt in 1784 as a fatal blow to the 
English constitution ; even the excesses of the 
French revolution did not cause him to agree 
with Burke. Millar wrote An historical vie to 
of the English Government, etc., London, 1787, 
4 to, 3rd ed., 1803, 8vo, 4 vols., which was de- 
signed as a counterblast to Hume. Only two 
volumes of the work were published in Millar’s 
lifetime, and the last consists of essays which 
were intended to be worked up into the narra- 
tive. Those on the advances of manufacture 
and commerce, arid the effect of that advance 
upon the morals of the people, are still of 
interest. Following Adam Smith (?.t?.), Millar 
recognises that “mercantile people are the best 
judges of their own interests.” Millars other 
work. On the Origin of the distinction of Hanks, 
London, 1771, 4 to, 4th ed., Edinburgh, 1806, 
8vo, containing a study of primitive society, is 
remarkable for its anticipation of the views of 
more recent writers. The prescience of his 
views on gynaecoeracy, or that stage of social 
development wherein, through kinship counting 
irom the mother, the position of woman is most 
important, is borne witness to by J. F. Mac- 
leiiuan, in his Studies in Ancient History , 
London, 1876, 8ro, p. 420. Millar is still 
under the sway of 18th century notions, such 
as that of the “simplicity” of savage races, 
and he wrote before the dawn, as it were, of 
the new science of anthropology. That, under 
these circumstances, he should have accom- 
plished what he did, is much to his credit It 
should be added that he was the valued friend 
of Adam Smith and David Hume. 

[Memoir by John Craig prefixed to 1806 ed. 
of Origin, etc. as above. /Actionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxxvii.J H. B. ft. 

MILLES, Thomas (between about 1550 and 
1630), Customer 1 of Sandwich, was the author, 
among other works, of the following ; 

The Customers Replie, or Second Apologie. 
That is to say , An Aunswer to a confused Treatise 
of Publicke Commerce, printed and dispersed at 
Mtdlebourghe and London, in favour of the 
private Society of Merchants- Adventurers. By a 
more serious Discourse of Exchange in Merchan- 
dise, and Merchandising Exchange. Written for 
understanding Readers ondy, in favour of all 
loyall Merchants, and for the advancing of 
Trafick in England , London, 1604, 4 to. A note 
by the author shows to what decision be bad 

1 The receiver of Customs duties. Dowell, Hist. 
Tmmtitm and Terns in Eng,, fad. ed., vol. i. p. 171. 


arrived : M That Merchandising Exchange is that 
Laborintb of Errors St private Practise, whereby 
(though Kings weare Crow lies k seem absolutely 
to raiguc) particular Bankers, private Societies of 
Mere bants, k covetous persons (whose Eud is 
Private gayne) are able to suspend their Counsailes 
k controls their I'ollicies . . . thus making 
Kings to be Subiects, and Yassalles to be Kings M 
. . . — therefore it is in the interest of Kings 
themselves to “relieve k niaintaine . • . free- 
borne Tra flick , . , and English Traffick.” — The 
Customers A pologie, the body whereof is to be read 
more at large in the Thcsaurario Bodleyano Oxonii, 
and heere only abridged, paraphrased , and filed 
into the written Table or Epitome of all his other 
Werkes, touching traficke and customers, n.d. or 
place of publication, with manuscript notes. — 
An Abstract, almost verbatim ( with soms necessarie 
Additions) of the Customer's Apologie, written 
eighteen yeares ago, to shew their distresses »» the 
Out- Ports, as well through want cf Maintenance 
and Afeanes to beare out their Service; as Counte- 
nance and Credit in regard of others. — A third 
abridgment, n.d., no title-page.— The Customers 
Alphabet and Primer, conteining Their Creeds or 
Belief t in the true Doctrine of Christian Religion , . 
Their Ten Comtnandemcntes, etc., etc., 1608. — An 
Out-Port- Customers Accom.pt , <f all his Receipts, 
. . . n.d. 

[Diet. Eat. Biog art “M tiles, Thomas.”} 

R. D. 

MILLONES Y CIENTOS, duties levied in 
Castile on the consumption of meat, oil, wine, 
j vinegar, ice, sugar, dried grapes, and tallow 
candles ; first granted temporarily by the Cortes , 
they came to be continued every aix years, and 
lasted to last century. Their operation was 
very vexatious and so irregular that, according 
to a memorial presen ted in 1646 by Alcazar de 
Arriaza, a pound of meat, which was sold at 
that time for 22 mam red is in Aranjuez, cost 
46 in Ocafia, a few miles off. 

[Canga ArgUelles, Diccivnario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826). — Coimeiro, Ilistoria de la Eam- 
omia Politico, cn Espatla, vol. ii. pp. 542 and 550. ] 

ft. ca. 

MILNE, Joshua (1776-1851), was appointed 
actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society 
in 1810. 

He published, in 1815, A Treatise on the valua- 
tion of Annuities and Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, London, 1815, 8vo. The Carlisle 
Table contained in this work, which was founded 
on the published observations and private corre- 
spondence of Dr. Hkvsham of Carlisle, started a 
new era in life assurance. Though its results 
were slightly more favourable, the Carlisle Table 
does not differ greatly from the English Tables, 
w hich are based on the observation of thirty years, 
and on materials drawn from the whole of England. 
The Life of Dr. Heysham, by Dr, Lonsdale, Lorn* 
don, 1870, contains Milne's correspondence on the 
subject. Milne wrote the articles in the Encydo* 
poedia Britannka, 4th ed., on “Annuities,” “ Bills 
of Mortality,” and “ Law of Mortality” ; the last 
of which was reprinted as Appendix; G, 3 of Report 
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from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Lam respecting Friendly Societies , 1827. 
He also gave evidence Wore this committee. He 
is quoted by Malibu# in the latter’s art on Popu- 
lation, Encye. Jirit. (1824) see Donors Mai thus , 
1885, p. 72. 

[Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxxvili. 
p. 8.] If. H. X. 

MILNER, James (d. 1721), merchant of 
London, contributed articles on trade between 
England and Portugal to the British Merchant , 
during the controversy on the 8th and 9th 
clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), (see 
K ino, Ciiaiu.es). He also published Three Letters 
to the South Sea Company and the Bank, etc. 
London, 1720, 8vo. 

[For further notice of Milner's life see Dictionary 

National Biography. J w. a a. H. 

MILREIS (Pokttouf.se). The money of 
account in Portugal is the reis. Gold is the 
standard of value, the milreis, or 1000 reis, 
being the smallest coin of that metal. The 
larger gold coins, pieces of 2000, 5000, and 
10,000 reis, are proportionate to the milreis 
in weight, and identical in fineness. The 
milreis weighs 27 ’37 grains, is composed of | 
gold of the millesimal fineness of 91U|, aud ia 
equivalent in sterling to 4s. 5 id., and iu gold 
francs, 900 fine, to 5*6 franca. f. e. a. i 

MINK, COST BOOK PRINCIPLE. See 
Ooer Book. 

MINES. Down to the year 1688 all mines 
in England yielding gold or silver belonged 
to the crown. It was a common practice for 
the kings of the 14th and I5th centuries to 
grant charters to adventurers to enter upon j 
private land* to search for mines. These j 
included lead, tin, and copper mines, each of 
which contained silver or gold in small j 
quantities, for the doctrine, as affirmed by the | 
court of exchequer chamber in 1568, was j 
that “ be the quantity of it ever so small, i 
yet the king shall have the whole of the base 
metal." The rights of the lords of the soil 
were so far respected that the mining charters 
contained clauses forbiddingminingunder houses 
or castles, sometimes also under arable lands 
and meadows, without their licence. A double 
royalty was imposed, one to be paid to the king, 
a second, somewhat less in amount, to the land* 
lords. A lease of copper mines by Edward IV. 
reserves a royalty of one-eighth to the king and 
one-ninth to the lords of the soil ; a lease of lead 
mines by the same king reserves one-sixteenth 
to the landlords and one-twelfth to the king. 
Pursuant to the general commercial and indus- 
trial policy of the middle ages, the inhabitants 
of mining districts in England were incorporated 
in district bodies invested with exceptional 
right*. The moot notable instance of these 
corporations is that of the Stannaries or tin 
mines of Devon and Cornwall (Stannaries). 
Analogous powers were given to the mining law 


court of the foresters of Dean, which passod 
rules for the working of the mines and provided 
for the settlement of disputes among those 
enfranchised of the forest. The lead miners of 
Derbyshire in the same way enjoyed the right 
of a great Court Barmoot In these exceptional 
districts the crown retains those paramount 
rights which were once probably universal, and 
the customs have been defined by modern acts 
of parliament (14 & 15 Viet. c. 94. High 
Peak, 15 A 16 Viet c. 163. Low Peak, 
1 Viet c. 43; 24 A 25 Viet. e. 40 ; 34 A 
35 Viet c. 85, Forest of Dean, etc.). Miners 
under royal charters were also commonly free 
from being impleaded in the king's courts 
saving for life, limb, or land. They enjoyed 
the rights of chartered towns, being quit of tolls 
and Ullages. 

In 1568 an attempt was made to confine the 
rights of the crown to mines worked for the 
precious metals, and to exclude them from those 
mines in which the precious metals were a 
secondary incident But the ancient principle 
was reaffirmed, three justices dissenting. In 
16H& a momentous revolution was effected by 
parliament By 1 Will, & M., c. 30, it was 
enacted that “ noe mine of copper, tin, iron, or 
lead shad hereafter be adjudged, reputed, or 
taken to be a Royall Mine although gold or 
silver may be extracted out of the same." By 
this clause an immense property was transferred 
from the nation to the landowners. By an act 
of 1693 (5 Will. A M., c. 6) a modification was 
introduced in favour of the crown. Wkile the 
subject may under this act work his base metals 
at will, the crown has the right of pre-emption 
of the ore at such prices as would represent its 
f?ur value in the absence of royal metals. Those 
prices were fixed by the act, and having now 
become obsolete, the crown's rights are not, in 
fact, exercised. But the royal prerogative, in 
the case of a mine worked for gold, was affirmed 
by the court of appeal in 1891 in the case of 
the Att. Gen. v. Morgan. Alum mines were 
occasionally claimed by the crown, and in the 
reign of James L all the judges held that the 
crown could grant licenses for working saltpetre 
for gunpowder iu any lands of the subject, for 
the defence of the realm, though the owners of 
the land were also left at liberty to mine upon 
their own account 

Owing to the scarcity of the precious metals 
felt towards the close of the middle ages, constant 
efforts were made by Hie English kings them- 
selves to discover them in this country. The 
scienoe of mining being very imperfect, foreigners 
were frequently brought in from abroad, as 
appears from the mining patents granted by 
Edward IV. and Henry VIII. Wolsey took a 
particular interest in the development of mining 
industry. Under Edward VI. endeavours wen 
made to discover and work mines in Ireland, 
but these proved a failure. Metallurgy wu sc 
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little understood that under Mary a commission 
was appointed to learn the art of refining from 
a German adventurer. In the time of Elizabeth 
mining engineers were still largely German. 
The rights of the crown naturally checked 
mining enterprise until the act of 1693, from 
which it received a great impetus. 

Coal miiiiug was practised in the north of 
England and the south of Scotland from very 
early times, and the leasehold system with 
royalties was common in the 14th century. 
A frequent practice with corporations was to 
limit the quantity of coal to be worked per diein 
in order, doubtless, to prevent exhaustion of the 
supply, it being a prevalent opinion that the coal 
mines could only be worked near the surface. 
In 1610 Sir George Selby informed parliament 
that twenty-one years would exhaust those of 
Newcastle. This stimulated invention for 
draining mines in order to work the lower 
levels, from which developed the whole art of 
modern coal mining. 

Until the 19th century, except in the case of 
royal .mines, there may be said to have existed no 
general statutory regulations for the working, 
management, and inspection of mines, nor for the 
security of those employed. By 5 A 6 Viet, it 
was forbidden to employ females underground 
after 1st March 1813. The employment of boys 
under ten was also forbidden. The inspection of 
coal mines by government was undertaken in 1S50 
by 13 & 14 Viet. c. 100, which empowered the 
appointment of insf»ectorB. Analogous provisions 
were enacted for metalliferous mines in 1872 (35 
A 36 Viet. c. 77). This act raised the age for 
the employment of boys to twelve, after the 
example of the Mines’ Regulation Act of I860 
(23 A 24 Viet. c. 151). There is a natural 
parallelism in the legislation affecting the two 
classes of mines, that for coal mines being dis- 
tinguished by the special precautions ordered by j 
the legislature with the object of preventing 
explosions, etc. Common features are the pro- 
hibition of the payment of wages in puMic-houses ; 
notice to inspectors in ca«e of explosions, accidents, 
and loss of life ; rules as to the owning and 
working of new shafts ; and codes of offences in 
the nature of contravention of the rules for the 
safe working of the mines approved by the 
secretary of state. 'Hie principal acts now in 
force are, for coal mines that of 1887 (50 A 51 
Viet. c. 58), that of 1908 (the Eight Hours Act), 
and for metalliferous mines that of 1872 (35 A 3d 
Viet. c. 77), and that of 1876. 

[Plowden’s Commentaries, The Case of Mines, — 
— T. Houghton, The Orders and Rules of the Court 
<f St. Briavells, London, 1087. — The Compleat 
Miner, London, 1688. — Sir John Pettus, Fodince 
Regales, London, 1670 ; also .4 Collect ion of Scarce 
and Valuable Treatises upon Metals , Mines , and 
Minerals, trans. from the Spanish of Albaro 
Alonzo Barba, director of the mines at Potosi, 
2nd etl. (Hodges, London), 1740, with diagrams. 
— R. L. Galloway, Mist, of Coal Mining in Great 
Britain, London, 1882.-— Att. Gen . v. Morgan , 
L.R.C.D. (C.A.), 1891, i. 432,— W. Baiubridge, 


Law of Mines and Minerals, 5th ed., London, 
1878, ed. by A. Brown. — Report of Mining 
Royalties Commission. — C. Le Neve Foster, Mines 
and Minerals. First Annual General Re%>ort 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United King • 
dom of (treat Britain and Ireland for the year 
1S94, 1895.] 1.8. U 

MINES AND MINERALS, Exhaustion 
op. While this circumstance sometimes brings 
about the impoverishment of the district 
where it occurs, the following causes make it 
difficult to obtain precise information on the 
subject — (1) more careful search, better means 
of communication, and improved methods of 
working have tended to increase the supply 
from districts which were becoming exhausted : 

(2) the general growth of population masks the 
effects of a local decline, and the latter may be 
prevented, where mines are failing, by the 
development of other industries. This some- 
times is exemplified in the mines, DoJeoath, by 
deepening the workings, was transformed from 
a copper mine to one producing tin. The great 
open working at Carclaze, though its tin is now 
almost valueless, is continued for china clay. 

(3) Mines and quarries in ancient times were 
frequently worked by slave or convict labour, 
an example followed more recently by Spain iu 
America and bv Russia in Asia. A settlement 
of this type adds little to the prosj*erity of the 
immediate neigh bourhood, and the effects of it* 
disappearance are com jmra lively uuimj>ortanL 

(4) In districts where lal>our is free, the settle- 
ments at first are hardly more than camjw ; 
log- huts or shanties being the nearest approach 
to permanent buildings. In case of a 8j#*edy 
failure, the horde disperses like birds of prey 
from a consumed carcase, and loaves hardly 
more trace of its presence. (5) If, however, the 
undertaking is prosperous, the camp is gradu- 
ally changed into a city ; and the instances of 
this are at present so young that, as yet, they are 
in the full tide of success. In these cases the 
effects of the exhaustion of the mineral wealth 
of a district are still in the future. The harvest 
is still being reaped ; few fields have yet been 
absolutely cleared. Instances must mainly be 
sought in localities comparatively unimportant ; 
but exhaustion is only a question of time, and 
such investigations as those of Jevons on The 
Coal Question 1 remind the economist of tlw 
necessary limitations of the nature of this part 
of our wealth. 

Precious Metals. — Much might be said as to 
the effects produced on the more civilised peit 
of the world by the arrest — from the decline 
of Rome till ai>out the 9th century — of any 
serious efforts to obtain fresh supplies of gold 

* " A little reflection will show that coal I* almost the 
Hole necessary basis of our material power . . . Eng- 
land* manufacturing and commercial greatness, at least. 
in at stake in this question, nor can we be mire that 
material decay may not Involve on In moral end Intel 
1 actual retrotfression. w -Jevoiis. Coal ChusstUm. Introd, 
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and silver, — commodities liable to considerable 
waste from wear and the purposes to which they 
are applied ; but this is beside the question now 
considered. Moreover, if a want once seemed 
likely to occur, owing to the exhaustion of Spain 
and other d dorados of the old world, it has been 
more than remedied since the discovery of 
America by the constant opening up of new 
fields in that and other parts of the globe. 

In remote parts of Egypt and the regions 
about the eastern Mediterranean, places may 
be found, now deserted, in which formerly the 
search for gold was actively prosecuted, but no 
instance is more striking than that of the 
Ruined Cities of Mashon&land , described by 
Mr. Bent. Here, at various localities between 
the Zambesi and the Limpopo, often almost 
buried by vegetation, ruins are found of lortified 
towns, the walls of which, built of granite 
blocks, are sometimes 12 to 15 feet thick. 
Their inhabitants evidently had settled among 
an nnfriendly people to work the district for its 
gold — they disappeared perhaps as late as the 
9th century, and a higher was replaced by a 
lower type of civilisation, if that term is applic- 
able to the natives of Mashonaland. Again, 
for a time at least, Mexico supplied an object- 
lesson in the mine kind. Here, during the 
civil wars from 1810 to 1824, many important 
silver mines were abandoned, the population 
dwindled, that of Potosi falling at this period 
from 130,000 to 9000, and the indirect loss 
even to agriculturalists was very great. Similar 
effects have been noted in Columbia, Chili, and 
Peru from like causes. Tht Laurium mines, 
till lately, aft- tried another example ; worked in 
classic times they were afterwards abandoned, 
and ruins marked the sites of places on.-e 
flourishing. Since 1870 they have been re- 
opened, and even the old slags are being 
smelted over again. America and Australia 
have afforded instances of the mushroom growth 
of settlements, followed by no less rapid deser- 
tion. In 1857 there was a rush to the Frazer 
river (Columbia), followed in 1 863 by an exodus 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 people to Nevada. 

Other Metals , — Copper mines were worked in 
the Sinaitic peninsula about Sarabitel-Khadiin 
by the indent Egyptians, where ruins and 
tablets indicate the presence of a considerable 
colony ; now the region is deserted. Many 
rained buildings in Cornwall mark the sites of 
mines, especially of tin, exhausted or disused. 

The following tabular statement, drawn up 
from the census report* of 1881 and 1891, will 
show how seriously the population of some of 
the parishes in the mining districts of Corn- 
wall lias been affected, the decline in one 
ease amounting roughly to 25 per cent ; the 
larger towns, as might be expected, having 
suffered least. In 1901 there was no great 
alteration owing to the growth of other indus- 
tries, 


Pariah. 

1881. 

1891. 

Breage 


3017 

2751 

Callington . • 

* • 

1925 

1888 

Helstou . , 

• • 

3482 

3198 

Kca . 

• a 

2470 

2103 

Liakeard . . 

a a 

4053 

8984 

8t. Agava . 

a • 

4630 

4249 

8t. Cleer . 


2665 

2124 

fit. Ives . 

a • 

6445 

6094 

J nit . . 


6409 

6119 

Wendron . . 


4584 ! 

4250 

j 


The same may be said of other spots in 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Wales, etc., though 
the population as a whole has increased. 

The Weald of Sussex was once the seat of 
important iron -works; the last furnace, at 
Ashhurnbam, was extinguished in 1828 (Wood- 
ward, Geology of England and IV ales, pp. 357, 
361). The woods often conceal abandoned 
mines and heaps of slag. 

Coal, petroleum, etc. — In Britain the mines 
of coal, often with associated ironstone, in 
parts of Staffordshire and Shropshire are be- 
ginning to show signs of exhaustion, with the 
same result But these industries are so 
modern, comparatively speaking, that probably 
almost a century must elapse before marked 
effects are produced. In various parts of the 
United States, particular localities have become 
thronged and prosperous by the discovery of 
mineral oil, and have been deserted owing to its 
unexpected exhaustion, but the causes already 
named have restricted the area affected and 
prevented any remarkable consequences. 

Ornamental minerals and rocks . — The tur- 
quoise mines of Sinai, like those of copper, 
were once busy and are now deserted. In 
the days of the Pharaohs and under the 
dominion of Home, the quarries of Egypt were 
in full activity. Those for granite and the 
neighbouring ruins near the first cataract have 
been often described. Yet more striking are 
those at Jebel Dokhan, from which the red 
porphyry, so largely exported to Italy, was 
obtained. These lie at a height of 3650 feet 
above high water mark, nearly 100 miles from 
the Nile and on the eastern side of the watershed 
between it and the lied Sea. Tire remains of 
several Roman stations are passed on the route 
from Kuneh. From the chief quarry a road 
u led down to an ancient town with workshops.’' 
Hence a path wont to an old town in the valley, 
and beyond are the ruins of a Roman temple. 
In fact deserted quarries are not rare in the moun- 
tainous country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea (Brit. Assoc, Rep,, 1887, p. 802). From 
Algeria and Tunis marbles were exported in 
laige quantities by the Romans ; the quarries 
were deserted, the district was sparsely in- 
habited, till a few years since, when some of 
them were again opened (Brit. Assoc, Rep. % 
1885, p. 1028). The white marble of Thaaos 
was In great request in the age of Hadrian, and 
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was worked at mnch earlier dates. The remains 
of a quay constructed round the headland, the 
tombs and other ruins of a town and two 
villages at least, “all in former days thriving 
on the quarrying and export of marble,” indi- 
cate the “former position of a commercial 
centre, dating for centuries before the Christian 
era, and leaving traces of having continued in 
prosperity down well into the period of the 
eastern empire” (Brit. Assoc. Hep . , 18S7, 
p. 200). We cannot, owing to the circumstances 
already mentioned, point to any striking in- 
stance of a country ruined by the exhaustion 
of its mineral wealth, but notwithstanding this 
the lesson is plain. The mineral store of each 
district and of the whole earth is practically 
limited in quantity, be it gold, or any other 
metal, be it coal 01 any fuel. The formation 
of a fresh supply is a process so slow that, for 
all practical purposes, it may be excluded from 
consideration. The waste also of the precious 
minerals is considerable ; the wear and tear of 
the more homely is large ; the destruction of 
combustibles is complete. Hence the store, 
sooner or later, must be exhausted, now in this 
country, now in that In agriculture, provided 
manures can be obtained, the land seems never 
to lose its productive power ; the mine or quarry, 
once worked out, has played its part for good 
in the economy of the earth, and the ill which 
it has done “lives after it” Metallurgical 
processes are attended with drawbacks even at 
the time, but though, when the minerals are 
no longer obtained, noxious fumes are no more 
emitted to devastate the neighbourhood, the 
waste heaps of rubbish or slag still remain, 
whereon no useful herb can grow and only a 
forest can spring up after long years. In some 
districts also the general ruin of the surface, 
the choked bods of rivers, and large tracts of 
fertile meadows buried beneath barren gravels, 
•re the heritage bequeathed by the miner. The 
decline and fall of the nation whose prosperity 
has depended solely on its mineral wealth, will 
be not lees appalling than that of imperial 
Home. T. g. b. 

MINING ROYALTIES. See Royalties. 
MINGHETTI, Marco (1818-1886). A 
statistician and political economist bom at 
Bologna. In 1848, when Pope Pius IX. ap- 
peared to espouse Italian nationality, Minghetti 
became a member of the pontifical council of 
state, and minister in the first liberal secular 
ministry of Pius IX. But when the pope set 
himself against the war of independence, Min- 
ghetti resigned office and joined the camp of 
Charles Albert. He fought at Custozza and 
Goito, and later on was a colleague of Count 
Cavour at the Paris congress of 1857. lie 
then became, under Cavour, general secretary of 
foreign affairs, secretary of the interior in 1859, 
minister of the interior in 1 860, and ambassador. 
After having greatly assisted in the formation of 


united Italy, he became piesident of theoonaell 
of the kingdom in 1868, and again from 1878 
to 1876. An able financier, he applied himself 
primarily during his ministry to restore Italian 
finance, and when he left office the budget was 
balanced. 

Miughetti was so eloquent and incisive speaker, 
a man of the broadest culture, a man of letters, 
and an historian. He is well known by economists 
for several works, but chiefly for his book on the 
relation between economics, ethics, and justice. 
In this work, ably and clearly written, moderate in 
opiuion, and giving evidence of sound culture, 
Minghetti based economic science on ethica and 
law, anticipating, to a certain extent, the modi- 
fications which were afterwards applied to the 
English classical school — placing himself on an 
intermediate ground between this school and the 
new theories, principally developed in Germany. 
While too moderate a man to ally himself with 
the “socialists of the chair,” Minghetti attaches 
more importance to the phenomena of the distri- 
bution of wealth than to those of production, and 
this basis of his eventually formed oue of the 
canons of the new doctrines. This order of ideas 
inspired various social laws of which he became 
a promoter, for example, the law on children's 
labour, on emigration, on pension*, etc. 

Originality and depth of research ars perhaps 
wanting in the writings of Minghetti ou economics, 
but on subjects more his own he was one of the 
most far-seeing and deep thinkers, and one of the 
purest and most elegant writers of modern Italy. 

DeU' camomia pMlica e dells sue at tint ft*# 
colla morals t col dirilto , Flounce, 1852, 2nd ed. 
1868. — Opuscoti Utterari ed economici, Florence, 
1872. — Aliei fticordi , Turin, 1889-90 (posthu- 
mous publication, unfinished. 

[Vapereau, Dictionnaire universel dss cmUem- 
porains, Paris, 5th ed., 1880. — Cossa, Introduction 
to ths Study of Political Economy, trans., London, 
1893. — Grariani, I a ides cconamichs degli scrittori 
emiliani • romaguoli^ etc., Modena, 1893, p. 179- 
185. and others.] 17. It. 

MINIMUM (Rate of Discount). The rate 
known as the “bank rate” is nettled every 
Thursday at the weekly meeting of the bank 
directors, and published when the meeting is 
over. It was formerly the minimum rate 
current riot only in the bank discount office, 
but in the market generally. This lasted as 
long as the resources of the Bank of England 
fonned the greater part of the capital In the 
money market, or even later, whilst the bank 
remained the largest single influence therein. 
But now, Although the deposits of the bank 
have increased, those in the hands of the other 
banka have grown in far greater proportion, 
and the competitive effect of this outside capital 
is increased by the fact that it is mostly in ths 
hands of a small group of large and powerful 
banks, instead of being wielded by a large 
number of banks each individually small. Ths 
result of this change bos been to bring the rate 
of discount in the open market, for long periods 
together, often much Mow the bank rate ; tbs ■■ 
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bank directors being supposed, in fixing their 
rate, to have regard not only to the amount of 
capital they have to employ, but also to the 
state of the circulation and the condition of the 
foreign exchanges. On the other hand, it has 
been strenuously contended by the late Mr. 
Thomson Hankcy, and some other prominent 
directors of the bank, that the bank’s policy 
should be governed by the ordinary considera- 
tions relating to their banking business only. 

As a fact the directors have never reduced 
the ofticial rate below 2 per cent, notwith- 
standing that in recent years the open market 
has frequently stood for months together at, 
or about, 1 per cent. It is understood that 
the bank minimum now only regulates its 
relations with the outside market, and that 
its own customers obtain accommodation at 
the rates charged by other banks. The bank 
rate still governs, at a distance, rates charged 
or allowed in some cases upon advances or 

f 1 f* 1 tit l; ti; n 

MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE, The. 
The doctrine that the labourer cannot perma- 
nently earn more than the minimum of sub- 
sisteuce, that is, enough to keep him and his 
wife and children alive, has often been ascribed 
to }K)litical economists a a a IhhIy. It has been 
used to prove at one time the inutility of any 
attempt to raise wages, and at another time tlm 
injustice of the existing order <o society. This 
doctrine, however, has not been universally 
taught by political economists, and is not borne 
out by facts. It is connected with the doctrine 
of the wage fund, and the mode in which it 
has grown up will lw>st ap]»ear from a brief 
survey of the course of simulation on the 
subject of wages. 

For this purpose we need not go back further 
than the French h'onotnisfrsoi the 18th century, 
Tukout (<?.#.) declared that the labourer could 
not in the long run g un more than a bore sub- 
sistence, probably basing this assertion on the 
exjwrience of his own time and country. The 
bulk of the labouring population of France had 
been reduced by fiscal and social abuses to a 
bare subsistence — sometimes even to less, seeing 
that many died of hunger in bad seasons. In 
Great Britain at the same time the condition of 
the labouring class was incomparably better. 
We find accordingly that Adam Smii h docs not 
agree with Turgot ou this poiut (cp. Eae, Life 
0/ Adam Smith, pp. 220-222). “ There are 

certain circumstances,” he writes, “which 
sometimes give the labourers an advantage, 
and enable them to raise their wages consider- 
ably above this rate,” namely, “ the lowest 
which is consistent with common humanity ” 

' Wealth of Nations, bk, i. ch. viii.). He then 
proceeds to inquire what circumstances have 
this beneficial effect. Ho concludes that “the 
liberal reward of labour, as it is the necessary 
effect, so it is the natural symptom of increas- 


ing national wealth. The scanty maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is 
the natural symptom that things are at a stand, 
and their starving condition that they are going 
fast backwards” ( ib .). 

The next economists to be considered with 
reference to the minimum of subsistence are 
Malthus and Ricardo. “ Maltlius,” Dr. Bonar 
says, “without knowing it, was certainly the 
father of the theory of a wages fund ” ( Bonar, 
Malthus and his /forced. 1885, p. 270). lie 
was deeply impressed with the poverty result- 
ing from an unlimited increase of population, 
and he seems to have thought that only pru- 
dential sell- restraint could raise the labourer’s 
income above the minimum that could keep 
him alive. Ricardo expressed himself on this 
subject in a way which seems at first sight to 
coincide w'itli Turgot’s assertion. “ The natural 
price of labour is that price which is necessary 
to enable the lftl>ourer8 one with another to 
sulttist and to perpetuate their race without 
either increase or diminution ” (Ricardo, /’h»- 
rip! et ■>/ Political Economy^ ch. v.). But he 
qualities this proposition by others w hich have 
been uncommonly disregarded. “ It is not to 
be understood that thw natural price of labour 
estimated even in food and necessaries is 
absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at 
different times in the same country and very 
materially differs in different countries. It 
essentially depends on the habits and customs 
of the people.” lie adds — “The friends of 
humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
the labouring classes should have a taste for 
comforts and enjoyments, and that they should 
bo stimulated by all legal means in their 
exertions to procure them.” Ricardo thought 
that real wages might increase with the in- 
crease of capital, but he thought that after 
the period at which all fertile land had been 
taken up, real wages w T ould tend to fall. 
Thenceforward rent would grow at the expense 
of wages and of profits. Some of bis expressions 
would suggest also that the only way in w hich 
the labourers could permanently improve their 
condition was by restricting their number. 
Whoever may have originated the doctrine of 
the wages tend, J. S. Mill was the first to 
formulate it clearly and precisely. From his 
conception of the Wages Fund it followed that 
the labourers’ w ages must sink tc the minimum 
of subsistence uulest* the numl>er of labourers 
were severely kept down. Mill therefore de- 
nounced large families with extraordinary 
violence. Although he afterwards admitted 
the incorrectness of his views respecting the 
wages fund, he never completely recast his 
theory of wages. Lassalle and later socialist 
writers eagerly adopted the conceptions of a 
fixed wages fund and a minimum of subsistence 
for the labourer as helpful in proving that 
under the existing order of society the labourer 
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must always be miserable, and that therefore 
the existing order of society is inhuman. For 
similar reasons these conceptions have been 
employed by Mr. George and by others who 
wish to abolish private property in land. But, 
since Mill and Lassalle wrote, the whole 
subject of wages has been reconsidered in the 
light of experience, and the doctrine of the 
minimum of subsistence has been seriously 
shaken. It has been found that countries in 
which wages are high can compete successfully 
with countries in which wages are low, and that 
real wages may be raised without labour be- 
ooming really more costly. The explanation 
of those facts is twofold. In the first place 
the wages which just keep a man alive are not 
enough to keep him efficient It is a true 
economy to pay the labourer such wages as 
will maintain him in full vigour of mind and 
body. In the second place ill -paid labour is 
wasteful aud dear ; it is labour uneconomical 
to employ. Every rise of wages stimulates the 
employer to improve his methods of organisa- 
tion and his mechanical contrivances. Thus 
it is that within certain limits to be determined 
only by experience the rise of wages does not 
necessarily involve loss to the employer. If 
therefore the labourers are organised, they 
can apply pressure sufficient to keep wages 
much above the minimum of subsistence. 
Natural wages, if so objectionable a term is 
still to be used, should denote those wages 
which are really — not apparently — the most 
economical to [my. 

Again the old theory of the wages fund ! 
must be modified. General Walker repudiates j 
the wages- fund theory altogether. He holds 
that wages are paid out of the product of 
labour, and can be increased indefinitely ao 
long as that product continues to increase 
(Walker, Political Economy, ?>t. v. ch. vi.). 
Another American economist, Mr. Gun ton, goes 
farther and says that wages are determined by 
the cost of production of labour, in other words, 
by the standard of living among the labourers. 
There is not s[«ce here to examine these roccnt 
theories. But the doctrine that the remunera- 
tion of the labourer tends to dwindle to the 
minimum on which he can support life may lx* 
considered obsolete. 

[See article on F. Lass a nut (for Ir*m Law).— 
Turgot, Sur la Formation et Distribution dts 
Richems, § vi. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Sat ions, 
bk. L cb. viii. — Malthas, Essay on Population — 
Political Economy . — Ricardo, Principles qf Politi 
oal Economy and Taxation , ch. v.— M'CulIoch, 
Principles qf Political Economy , — Senior, Political 
Economy. — Mill, Principles of Political Economy 
bk. iL chs. 11, 12, 13. — Walker, The Wages <fuet- 
turn. Marshall Principles <f Economics, bk. vfe 
chs. i and it, 5th ed. — Nicholson, Prineijdes oj 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. 10.— Sehoenhof, 

The Economy of High Wages,— Gunton, Wealth 
and Progress, c. u. 


MINIMUM WAGE. See Living Wao«. 

MI NORAT is nowaday! an institution 
peculiar to Gennany and German Austria, 
according to which Bauemgitier , which may be 
defined as entailed peasant holdings, ars 
inherited by the youngest male heir in the 
nearest degree of relationship ; in former times it 
existed in French Brittany under the name of 
Droit du J uveigneur 1 (see Borough English). 
In contradistinction, entailed estates belonging 
to noble families descend, in Germany, by 
Majorat (q.v.), aud even for Bauerngilter, 
the rule of mineral is far from being universally 
followed. Where it prevails it is considered 
that at the time of his father's death, the 
eldest children will probably be able to provide 
for themselves and be independent. But, 
under other aspects, mineral is subject to 
adverse criticism : there is often a long un* 
certainty before it is known who will be ths 
heir of the holding, and the latter frequently 
is only placed in the way of being productive 
after the actual owner is already incapacitated 
by old age. Moreover, another unfavourable 
circumstance is that the heir is too often still a 
minor when the holding descends to him. 

[Holtzendorff, Rechtslexicon, iL 123 ; and 
Roach er, *V atxonalhkonomik dts AchrrUtuts, § 9% 
pp. 828-333. t‘<L 1888.) X.CA. 

MINT (I^itin Mtwia, a name of Juno, in 
whose temple money was coined in Rome, 
hence mint, coined money, Anglo-Saxon rnynel). 
As the right to issue coin belong*, in modern 
societies, exclusively to the sovereign power 
(Hale, Coke, Blacks Urn e), it follow# that a Mint 
cannot legally issue the coins of the country in 
which it is situated except under the directions 
of the sovereign or other central authority. In 
Anglo-Saxon times a large number of mints were 
established throughout this country under the 
control of Mokeyers, — officials responsible for 
the integrity of the coinage. Since the Norman 
conquest it apg*ars to have been a common 
practice, even as recently as the 17th century, 
j to establish a temporary Mint where the sove- 
reign happened to reside, ami it was not till 
j after the great recoin age of silver at the end of 
j that century (see under Sir Isaac Nkwtok) that 
j all coinage operation# were concentrated, so far 
as England and Ireland are concerned, in the 
I Tower of London. The Dublin Mint was closed 
in 1696. The Edinburgh Mint, first erected 
| in 1574, was not finally abolished until 1315. 

Early in the 19th century, in 1811, the 
Mint was removed from the Inconvenient 
premises which it occupied in the Tower to the 
present site on Tower HiU, and in 1850 the 
complete control of all its operations passed 
into the hands of the government 
The primary duty of a Mint, namely the 
convention of bullion into coin, naturally entails 
other duties connected with the yre do u s install, 
i From fm water, taken as imperative of/asseSa f; 
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Thus the hall-marking of plate, and the refining, 
melting, and casting of gold and silver into 
commercial bars, are undertaken by certain 
foreign Mints, but in this country the work of 
the Department may be grouped under the 
four following heads : 

1. The coincuje of gold presented by private 
hot dm for that jmrjme. 

Under g 8 of the Coinage Act 1870 (33 Viet, 
e. 10), “any j*erson” is entitled to bring gold 
bullion to tho Mint and, subject to certain 
specified stipulations, “such bullion Bhall be 
assayed and coined, and delivered out to such 
person -according to priority — “ without any 
charge for such assay or coinage, or for waste 
in coinage." Any alloying metal required is 
also supplied without charge, and a provision 
of the Coinage Act 1818 (56 Geo. III. c. 68) is 
re-enacted to the effect that out of every twenty 
troy pounds weight of standard gold bullion 
there shall be produced 934 sovereigns and one 
half-sovereign. This corresponds to the troy 
ounce being valued at i.\* : 17 :10| (see Guinea, 
iNTuon, and Ratin'*} of). Since the Hank 
Charter Act 1841 (7 & 8 Viet c, 32), all 
persons are, under $ l, 'entitled to demand, 
from the Issue Thqiartment of tho Bank of 
England, notes in exchange for gold bullion at 
the rate of £3 : 17 : 9 jw-r ounce of standard 
gold/* subject U» the metal being melted and 
assayed by jwisona approval by tho bank at 
the oxjwsnse of the owner. There is a difference 
of only J|d. \*>r ounce in the two rates, but 
the delay necessary for coinage operations ieada 
holders of bullion to take advantage of the 
Hank Charier Act, and obtati payment at once. 
Tims it hapi*»m* that, as concerns the gold 
currency, the Mint in this country deals almost 
exclusively with the Bank of England. Coins 
which are no longer legal tender, in 
of their having been reduced in weight by wear 
below their least enrient weight, are received 
for reemnage through the same ohannel, and, 
under tho Coinage Act 1891 (54 fr 55 Viet. 
x 72), are replaced at tho expense of the 
State. 


2. The coinage and i$$uc of token silver and 
brans* pieces as they art required, from bullion 
purchased on account (f the Government. 

The arrangements in forco for the issue and , 
maintenance of subsidiary coins are essentially 
different in character, primarily in consequence 
of tho fact that, whereas these are merely tokens 
and, therefore, only legal tender to a limited 
extent, gold coins are intrinsically worth their 
face-value and of unlimited legal tender. 

In connection with the silver currency, how- 
ever, it ia interesting to note that § 9 of the 
Coinage Act 1816 directed that from a date 
to be fixed by royal proclamation “any person 
or persona, native or foreigner,” might bring 
tilver coin, plate, or bullion to be converted- 
into coin at Uis rate of sixty six shilling* per 


troy pound, sixty- two shillings being returned 
to the importer and four retained by the Mint 
to meet the cost of assaying, loss, and coinage. 
No such proclamation was ever issued, and this 
section remained a dead letter therefore until 
the Act was repealed in 1870. Under the 
provisions of the Act j>aased in that yeafy when- 
ever token coins are required to be struck/^Jhe 
requisite silver and bronze bullion is purchase^ 
in the market with sums advanced for the 
purpose out of the Consolidated Fund, and, on 
issuing this coin at its full nominal value, the 
Master of the Mint pays the proceeds into the 
exchequer under two heads : — (a) Rejayments of 
advances for the purchase of bullion ; and (b) 
Seionoragk (q.n.), or, as now defined in prac- 
tice, the excess of tho circulating valne of the 
coin above the purchase price of the metal 
used in its manufacture, i.e. profit. 

Worn silver coin is received by the M in t at 
its nominal value, and all expenses connected 
with the supply of Imperial token coins to 
Colonies, and their renews 1, are also borne by 
the Department. 

3. Execution of coinages required by British 
Colon h* and. dependencies* 

Subject to the requirements the Imperial 
currency Wing met, the Royal Mint undertakes 
the execution of ary coinages required by 
Colonies at fixed charges which are calculated 
to cover the oclnal cost of the work performed. 
The requhire bullion having been delivered at 
the Mint bv the colonial agent, is converted 
into coin and shipped to the colony at the ex- 
pense of that colony, all profit in respect of 
seignorage of course falling into the colonial 
exchequer. If from any cause the Department 
is not in a position to undertake such a coinage, 
the work is usually performed, under govern- 
ment control, by a private firm in Birmingham. 

4. Manufacture of naval, military and other 
medals, and miscellaneous duties . 

The manufacture of medals forms an im- 
portant subsidiary branch of the work of most 
Mints. In this country they are struck on 
behalf of the War Office, Admiralty, and India 
Office, and for the Sovereign's private issues, 
as well as for the Royal Society. Among 
other duties performed by the Mint are the 
manufacture of the Great and other official 
seals, both home and Colonial, and of plates 
and dies for printing, postage and other stamps, 
the verification of the standard of plate hall- 
marked at certain assay offices, independent 
examination of coin issued from Indian, and 
occasionally, certain foreign Mints, etc. 

Branch Mints were established at Sydney, 
Melbourne, Perth, Ottawa, and Bombay by 
orders in council passed in 1853, 1869, 1898, 
1907, and 1917. Immediately after the early 
discoveries of gold in Australia, the question 
of establishing local Mints for coining tha 
precious metal, and thus facilitating its use in 
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commerce, was raised in several of the colonies. 
New South Wales was the first to obtain the 
necessary authority, but that in Victoria was 
not opened until 1872. When first issued the 
Sydney coiin were not intended to circulate in 
the United Kingdom, but application was soon 
made by the colony for this concession to be 
granted, and in 1882 the question was considered 
by a select committee of the House of Commons. 
As a result of this committee’s report, acts were 
passed in 1863 and 1866, under which Sydney 
coins were declared to be legal tender iu the 
United Kingdom aud in specified colonies. 
Similarly the coins to be struck at Melbourne 
were legalised in 1869. Since 1871 the coins 
of all branch Mints have Wen identical in ! 


gold and silver coins passed current at certain 
established rates, until by act of 21st February 
1857 they ceased to be legal tender. By the 
act of 1792 a gold dollar (see Dollar, United 
Slates) was to contain 24 76 grains of pure 
gold, and the silver dollar (see Dollar, United 
States) 371 *25 grains of pure silver, the relative 
value of the two metals being 15 to 1. There 
was free coinage of both metals, and no charge 
save that in case of immediate payment in coin, 
a deduction of one-half per cent from the weight 
of the pure gold or silver was made. The gold 
coins authorised were the Eagle $10 ( = £2:1:1), 
the half eagle, and the quarter eagle. The 
fineness was 91 6 j parts gold per 1000 (lJth 
fine). The silver coins authorised were the 


design with those ot the Koval Mint in London, i dollar, 416 grains in weight, the half dollar, 
distinguished only by the mint-marks S, M, P, C ! quarter dime, and half dime — all being pro* 
and I respectively. The current exj>ensca of j J>ortional fxirts ot the dollar in weight, and in 
the branch Mints are met out of permanent « fineness 892*43 parts in the 1000. lhere was 
annual appropriations made by the hwal legis- ; no change in the weight or fineness until, by 
latures, <£1 5,000 at Sydney, £20,0u0 at Mel* t the act of 2Sth June 1834, the relative value 
bourne, £25,000 at Perth, and $200,000 at j was changed to 1:16*002 by reducing the 
Ottawa, all revenue being paid into the local amount ot pure gold iu the dollar to 23*20 
treasuries. Unlike the Loyal Mint, they j grains, and increasing the fineness of the coins 
impose a coinage charge which amounted to j 1° 0*899225. The act of 1837 raised the fine- 
1 per cent, or nearly 9 Ad. j*er standard ounce, j ness to 0 900, the pure gold in the dollar to 
in 1855, but has for many years been reduced > 23 *22 grains, and changed the ratio to 1 : 15*988. 
to lR or less. Token "silver and bronze! In 1837 the weight of the silver dollar was 
coins of the Dominion have been struck at I fixed at 412A grains. The fineness of silver 
Ottawa since the branch Mint was first ! coins was also fixed at *900. The next im* 


<jstablished there in 1907, and the Austra- 
lian token currency is struck at the Mel 
bourne branch, but the issue of Im]*rial 
tilver and bronze is confined to the English 
Mint. 

[ R ud i ng’s J nnals of the Coinage. — Eneycio- 
pcedia Bntanniea, 11th edition, article ** Mint.” — 
For early English mints see “The English Currency 
under Edward I.,” by C. G. Crump and A. Hughes 
( Ecotuemic Journal, vol. v. 1895). — Chalmers’s 
Currency in the British Colonics . — Annual Re- 
ports of the Deputy -Master of the Mint.-- Annual 
Reports of the Director of the United States Mmt. 
— Report of Select Committee on the Royal Mint , 
1837 (R. 465;. — Report of Commission on the 
Royal Mint , 1849 (c. 1026). — Report of the R atal 
Commits non on International Coinage, 1668 (R. 
4073).] (See also Fees Coinage.) ft. il 

MINT, United States. The mint of the 
United States was established, under the act of 
2nd April 1792, in Philadelphia. In 1873 
its administration was made a bureau of the 
treasury department under a di rector. I n 3 $ 3 5 
branch mints were established at Charlotte, 
N.C., at Dahlonega, Ga., and New Orleans ; in 
1852 at San Francisco ; in 1862 at Denver; 
in 1863 at Carson, Nev. Coinage, however, 
has been suspended at Denver, Charlotte, and 
Carson. According to the act of establish- 
ment, the unit of account was the Dollar 
divided into tenths or Dimes, hundredths or 
Cents, and thousands or Mils. Foreign 


! jxmant change was by the a/*t of 21st February 
j 1853, when free coinage of silver pieces of leas 
' than one dollar in value were closed, the frac* 
) tiimal f^rts of the dollar made subsidiary, and 
the weights reduced, the half dollar weighing 
192 grains. The coinage of the double eagle 
$20 (£4 : 2 : 2|), and the one dollar, gold, 
was authorised 3rd March 1849, and the three 
dollar, gold, 21st February 1853. The coinage 
of the two latter was discon tinuod in 1890. 
In 1902 the gold Louisiana Exjxjeition Dollar 
was struck. The coinage of a three cent piece 
was also provided for by act of 3rd March 1851. 
By act of 12th February* 1873 the coinage of 
the silver dollar, half dime, and three cent 
piece was discontinued, and the weight of the 
subsidiary coin slightly raised, that of the half 
dollar to 192 '9 grains. 

The act of 2Sth February 1878 (Bland Act) 
restored the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
though not free, and provided for the purchase 
at the market price by the government of silver 
bullion at from $2,000,000 (say £400,000) to 
$4,000,000 (say £800,000) per month, and its 
coinage. This policy was again changed by the 
act of 14th July 1890, which authorised the 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, 
or so much thereof as might be offered at the 
market price, not exceeding $1*00 for 871| 
grains of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
of treasury notes redeemable on demand in ooin. 
It was also provided that so much silver should 
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be coined as might be necessary to redeem the 
treasury notes issued in payment for the silver. 
In accordance with this a limited amount was 
ooined until 1893, when theacfcoflst November 
repealed the purchasing clause. The gold stand- 
ard was adopted in 1900. 

By the act of 12th February 1873, individuals 
had the right to dejmit silver bullion for 
coinage into trade dollars (see Dom*ak, Trade) ; 
this was discontinued 3rd March 1887. For a 
brief juried a twenty cent silver piece was 
struck ; in 1892, 5,000,000 silver half dollars, 
known os Columbian half dollars, were struck, 
and also 40,000 quarters ; and in 1899, 50,000 
Lafayette souvenir dollars. 

By the act of 2nd April 1792 the coinage of 
a copj*tr one cent and a half cent, of 264 and 
132 grains respectively, was authorised. The 
weight of the cent was afterwards reduced to 
208, and then to 168 grains. Copper c^nage 
was discontinued in 1857, and in its place was 
minted a nickel one cent coin, 72 grains in 
weight, and consisting of 88 per cent copper 
and 12 per cent nickel. A further change in 
this coin was made, 22nd April 1864, by 
reducing the weight to 48 grains, and hanging 
the composition to 95 jx»r cent copper and 6 
per cent tin and zinc. A two cent piece was 
also authorised, discontinued in 1 878. Between 
1886 and 1890 a three cent piece was author 
taed ; and 16th March 1"86 a five cent coin, 
popularly known as a nickel, 75 per cent coppr 
and 25 per ('cut nickel, was authorised. 

The total coinage of all the mints until 30th 
June 1909 has been as follows: — 


been a large seignorage on silver coinage, and up 
to 1 91 0 there had been paid into the treasury of 
the United States on this account $159,935,840 
(£31,937,168). 

From the standpoint of administrative finance, 
the bureau of the mint is an important ollice. In 
the fiscal year ending 30th June 1910 the ex- 
penditures were 31,427,270 (£285,454), of which 
$225,827 (£45,165) wan for salaries and $937,891 
(£187,578) for waves. The income was $4,869,672 
(£973,934), of which $242,250 (£48,450) was 
from ( barges for parting and refining bullion, and 
the larger part of the remainder from seignorage. 
In 1873 the charge for making gold coins was 
reduced to one-fifth of one jier cent, and in 1875 
entirely abolished, save that the depositor pays 
for the copper used in alloying the gold. 

The legal limit of tolerance in fineness of gold 
coins is 0 001, and of silver coins 0 003. Each 
year there is an annual trial of coins by an in- 
dependent commission appointed by the president. 

[See the A nnual Iiqtnrt* of the IHrector of the 
Mint , especially the Tuehty -hrst, for 1893, pp. 
83*94. See also II. R. Linderman, Money and 
Legal Tender , New York, 1879. — W. A. Shaw, 
The History of Currency, pp. 246-266.) 

D. B. t>. 

MINT FAR OF EXCHANGE. The equiva- 
lent, '*• terms of one coinage, of the quantity 
of pure metal contained in another standard 
coin, lx>th being of the same metal, and taken 
at mintage weights. The sovereign contains 
1 13-001 697 grains or 7*322379 grammes of 
fine gold, and the following are its equivalents 
m the coins of other gold-standanl countries, 
j The value m pence of the unit of each country 
is a No gir*-n : — 


Twenty cents, 1875*78 
Dime#, 1793 1909 . 
Hair dimes, 1798 -1808 
1829 73. 

Three cents, 1861 
1878 . . 

Minor Coinage. 
FJrn cent*, 1860-1W9 
Three cents, 1866*90 
Two cent*, 1804*78. 
Gente, 1793 1909 . 

Half cents, 1798-1909 

Total- Hold . 

Silver . • 

Minor . 

Grand Total . * 


Gotti, 




£ 

« 


Htrtlhlc (saifi**, 1 Six* 1909 

#2,252,8.*" .140 

£450,600.228 

franco, ami lutin’ 

, fV-g, 

2*0 *221 

franc 

K*pl**, 1793-1804, 1H88- 



ViJon . 




1909 .... 

451,341.070 

90,208,334 

Denmark ami Scan- 

• kr 

18*159 

krona 

Half (WfjJc*, 1798* » 09 . 

36*», 113, #85 

70,022,737 

dinavian Un\m 

r * 



Three thill*!**, ISM- *9 . 

1.01 9,370 

323,875 

Germany . 

irk a. 

20-429 

mark 

Quarter «4£loi, 1790* 



fir Hand . 

a. 

12107 

florin 

1MW; 1821-1909 . 

31,928,64' 

983.7 2.« 

Austria . . 

kr. 

24*017 

krone 

Dollar*. 1849-89 . 

19,809,337 

8,901,6#* 

Portugal . 

mil. 

4*504 

milreis 

Silver. 



I Hraxil 

miL 

8-912 . 

, miireiii 

Trad© dollar*, 1878-67 . 

36,90j,924 

7,193,165 

j United State* . 

# 

4*867 . 

dollar i 

Dollar*, 1793*1x05; 183#- 



I Arpeuftna 

S 

5 044 . 

pCSO 

78 ; 1878*1909 . 

678,353,843 

1 1 5,070,709 

- Uruguay . 

8 

4 707 . 

pOKO 

Half dollar*, 1798 



, Chili 

. $ 

13*346 , 

, 1>©80 

1909 .... 

185,234,35’ 

37,046,871 

ftnaaia • 

, rb. 

p-458 . 

rouble 

Quarter dollar*, 1793- 

rt'Ki 

10 

1 Ja;-m • • 

. yen 

9 703 . 

, yen 


*271.000 

59,686,748 

4,880,219 

1,282,087 

81,272,418 
941, 350 
912,020 
21,509,944 
89,926 

#3,110,818,853 
951,702 AM 
54,075,053 


64.000 

11,937,150 


6,254,422 

188,270 

182,404 

4,801,989 

7,9>5 

£622,122,771 

192,840,531 

10,935,130 


#4,120,992,100 £825,398,433 


As indicated by foregoing statements, there has 


«ll*754d. 

as!9*823d. 

* 9'992d. 
Bc63'284d. 
-26*929(1. 

* 49*31 fld. 
= 47'576d. 
= 50 ASM. 
A7*995d. 
s25*375d. 
« 24*577(1. 


The i>ar given above for France serves also 
for the other countries of the Latin Union— 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece; francs 
i«jing altered Tor Italy into lire , and for Greece 
into drachmas. It serves also for Spain with 
francs altered into jxxetas, though quotations 
are usually made in pence per dollar, or piastre, 
of five pesetas. The par given for Denmark 
serves also for Sweden and Norway. 

Mint pars are given above for Portugal, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chili, although at 
present ( 1906 ) their actual exchanges are in 
terras of more or less inconvertible paper money, 

R. W. B, 
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MINT PRICE OF BULLION. With free 


end open mints that which is frequently called 
the mint price is the equivalent in terms of 
ooin. By the Coinage Act (33 Viet c. 10, § 8), 
any person may bring gold bullion to the 
mint, and receive the same again, assayed and 
coined, without charge, provided the bullion 
be of such character as not to require refining. 
The sovereign weighs 123*27447 grains of 
standard gold, i.e. Fi fine, and, therefore, for 
every ounce of gold bullion of equal fineness 
that is brought in, the importer will receive 
back in ooin, £ J5 ?™ = 3*89375 or £3 : 17: 10*. 
The importer will of course have to wait his 
turn, and also whilst his parcel of gold is being 
coined ; and, in order to avoid this, one of the 
conditions imposed in the charter of the Bank 
of England is that it shall always purchase bar 
gold, by payment in its own notes, at the rate 
of £3 : 17 : 9 j>er oz. standard. The difference 
is about equal to twenty days’ interest at 3 per 
cent. 

Where a charge is made for coinage, it may 
perhaps be said that there is a mint price. The 
following are the coinage terms in some princijwri 
countries with open mints : — 

Gold. 


Great Britain . 
United States . 
France . 
Germany 
Holland . 


no charge. 

no charge. 

about i per cent. 

about J per cent 

from f’j to r % of 1 per cent 


Silver. 


British India . 2^ |>er cent 1 

Mexico . . 4 j per cent 


Where the mint is closed against either metal 
and purchases are made for coinage on govern- 
ment account, the mint price is necessarily the 
same as the market price. R. w. a. 

MINTAGE, Free. The power of free 
mintage of gold was granted to any one who 
brought standard gold and silver to the 
English mint by the act of 1666 (18 Chas. 
II. o. 5), which, commencing with the 
statement “ whereas it is obvious that the 
plenty of current coins of gold and silver of 
this kingdom is of great advantage to trade 
and commerce/* in order to encourage this 
“plenty/* enacted that “plate or bullion 
of gold or silver should be assayed, melted 
iown, and coined with all convenient speed, 
without any defalcation, diminution, or charge 
for assaying, coinage, or waste in bullion.'* 
This act, as will be peroeived, established free 
mintage for both gold and silver in this 
country. With respect to silver, the act of 
1798*1799 (88 Geo. III. c. 59), prohibited 
farther silver coinage, and the statute of 1816 
(56 Geo. III. e. 68), which established the 
coinage of silver money on its present basis, 

x CkMttd Bine* June 180* 


practically restricted free coinage to gold 
bullion only. This aot was repealed, but was 
re-enacted in substance by the coinage act 
of 1870. The gold bullion coined in England 
is practically all received through the Bank of 
England, which makes a charge of ljd. per 
ounce for delivering gold coin without delay 
in exchange for the bullion. Similar enact- 
ments, with slightly different rates of charges, 
are in force in France, Germany, the United 
States, and the other principal countries of 
the world. 

[ Report qf International Monetary Conference* 
Paris, 1878, with Appendix by Mr. Lana Horton. 
— W. A. Shaw, The History qf the Currency, lt5t 
to JS94-] 

MIR is the modern survival of the ancient 
free Russian village community. In its con- 
ditions of land tenure, it resembles the eastern 
and western mark system. Both prol>ably 
came from a common Aryan origin. As now 
constituted, each village has its Mir or popular 
assembly administered by an “elder.** The 
Mir itself, however, jKrrfonus the periodical 
assessments and distribution of the common 
land, which is cultivated on the “three-field 
system " by the whole community working 
together. After harvest, the fields arc common 
pasture. Owing to the encroachments of neigh- 
bouring large proprietors, the communities seem 
to have lost their ancient rights of common 
woods and pastures. When required, these 
are now rented from the neighbouring land- 
owner, Each household may, by repaying the 
sum advanced by the state for its acquisition, 
become the private owner of laud ; and this, 
says Mr. Kovalevsky, “ unless communistic 
doctrines come to the rescue, threatens the Mir 
with extinction.** 

[M. Kovalevsky, Mod. Customs and Ancient 
Laws of Russia, 1889-1890, pp. 69-119.— See 
also HAXTHAnsRN, De V abolition . . , du par tags 
igal et temjwmire da terres dans Us communes 
russes, Paris, 1858, 8vo.— Etudes sur ... Us 
institutions ruraUs de la liusrie, 3 vole. , Hanover, 
1847-1853, 8ro.— Laveleye (Rurile de, Boron), la 
CommunauUs de famille et de village (Extrait de 
la Rev . d'£con. Pol., pp. 19, Bar le Due (1888), 
8?o). — I*rimiiive Projrerty, Loud. (Carnb. printed), 
1878, 8vo. — Maine (Sir H.), Village Communities 
in the East and West, Loud., 3871, 8vo, 3rd «d., 
1876, 8 vo. — Mackenzie Wallace, Russia.— Maurer 
(G. Ludwig von), Kinleitung sur Geschkhts dee 
Mark — II qf - Dorf - und Stadt - Verfassung, und 
der tiffentliehen Gexoalt , M Unchea, 1 854, 8 vo. That 
the Mw system works badly, see Duke of Argyll, 
Unseen Foundations qf Society, 1893, pp, 672* 
573 .] a. L. 

MIRABEAU, Victor Riquktti, marquis ds 
(1715*1789), sometimes described by his 
pseudonym as VAmi da Momma, or distill* 
guiahed from his son, the Comte de Ml ha read, 
by the names of Mirabeau ptore, Mirabeati adnd* 
the elder Mirabeau, or the marquis of Mirabeau* 
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He was bom at Perthuis In Provence, where 
his ancestors, the Riquetis, had settled in the 
13th century after being driven out of Italy. 
In his youth he served as an officer in the 
army, and was docorated for his bravery in 
the Bavarian campaign. In 1737 he succeeded 
to his father’s title and estates, and quitted 
the army, soon afterwards embarking upon 
the studies of rural and political economy, in 
pursuit of which he exhibited unwearied energy 
for half a century. He came early in life 
under the influence of the views of Cantillon, 
but subsequently became an enthusiastic 
adherent of Quesnay and one of the leaders 
of the Physiocrats. Quesnay indeed was the 
quasi -sabred founder of the sect, and originator 
of its creed, but Mirabeau was the militant 
chief of the school ; and, after Quasnay’s death 
in 1774, he became its acknowledged head. 
The history of his domestic severities, his 
protracted quarrels and fifteen years of lawsuits 
with his wife, and his rigour towards his 
children, which drew down ujkjii him the jibe 
that ho was at once I'ami des hammes ei 
Venncmi dc sa femme ft de seat en/ants, show us 
that, like Rousseau, he was mmietiim* unable 
to hariuouUe the a<%»iriwss of his conduct with 
the sweetness of his counsels. But they also 
make more than ever remarkable the amazing 
activity with which he found time to carry out 
numerous hardy and unremmicrative agricul- 
tural experiments, to act as the social centre of 
the hlcosoMisTKft (</,«.) at his Tuesday recep- 
tions, and to produce a crop of propagandist 
literature in books, in newspajwrs, in letters, and 
in lectures, almost unequalled in volume and 
in vigour ; while his tendern^s for his mother 
and his affection for his brother, the bailli de 
Mirabeau, with whom he exchanged upwards 
of four thousand lengthy letters equally devoted 
and didactic, prove— what is otherwise abun- 
dantly clear — that his family troubles would 
not have arisen without the gravest faults on 
the side of his wife and his sons. 

Educated, as he says, iu a mountain chateau 
by “a tutor at thirty crowns,** and quitting 
college at the age of thirteen, the marquis of 
Mirabeau owed his erudition chiefly to his own 
application and assiduous study. In 1747 ho 
wrote an (unpublished) Testament politique 
for the guidance of his son, as yet unborn ; 
and inspired by ambition for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family, urged the future enemy of 
aristocratic privilege to defend his order against 
encroachments of the royal power 1 The re- 
actionary tone of this document is little in 
keeping with his later views. Ho continued 
to ruminate upon the art of government: 
14 12 principles laid down in 12 lines, and 
graven in the head of the prince or his 
minister would,** he thought, in 1749, “if 
strictly carried out in detail, correct all the 
abuses of society and bring back the age of 


Solomon.” A fiiend of Vauvenargues, an 
admirer of Montesquieu, and presenting in 
himself, as ne Tocqueville has observed, the 
spectacle of a feudal character invaded by 
democratic ideas, he was already given to 
philosophise upon statesmanship, and wrote a 
Systems politique de la France , which remains 
in manuscript. But it was in 1750 that he 
published anonymously his first treatise, the 
Mbnoire concernant VutiliU des Etats provin- 
ciaux , 12mo, Rome ; l & plea for a measure 
of decentralisation and local self-government, 
considered by Lavergne to be the most sub- 
stantial of his voluminous economic and poli- 
tical works, and at first attributed by a judge 
so competent as d’Argknson to Montesquieu 
himself. Contrasting the systems of the pays 
d'dleclion, where the repartition of taxes was 
effected from above by the authority of the 
in ten dan t, a royal officer, and the pays d'etat, 
where the repartition rested upon the local 
and mutual decision of the taxpayers, he con- 
cluded strongly in favour of the latter as more 
equitable and more profitable to the treasury, 
and recommended the general establishment 
of local assemblies adopting its best features. 
His xv wa contributed largely to the creation 
of tmeh bodies in 1787 ; but they were swept 
away with the monarchy before they could 
take root. (For pays d' election and pays d'etat 
see Internal Customs and Tolls.) 

In some manner not yet accounted for, 
Mirabeau had obtained, and for many years 
retained, possession of the unpublished manu- 
script of Can til Ion’s Essai swr la Nature du 
Commerce en general , when the rightful owner 
recovered the Essai and caused it to be printed 
and published in 1755. The manuscript had 
made & deep impression on Mirabeau. At one 
time he seems to have intended to modify and 
publish it as his own. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded to write a running commentary upon 
the Essai , and it is the work thus commenced 
which appeared, subsequently to the publication 
of Cantillon’s manuscript, under the title of 
V Ami des Homines, ou TraitS de la population, 
in three parts, with the imprint k Avignon, 
1766, 4 to and 12mo. This remarkable treatise 
created the greatest sensation throughout the 
whole of Europe. It is said to have gone 
through forty editions, and was translated 
into several languages. Its anonymous author, 
soon discovered, became the idol of the day, 
and was generally referred to by the sobriquet 
which he had chosen for the title of his book. 
The meridional vivarity of his style, his wit, 
his naive egotism, his piquant irony and 
frequent paradox gave him a great literary 
vogue, and led some of his readers to compare 
him to Montaigne ; while the importance ol 
his subject and the ability of his views, in 

i “Rome" was a fclse imprint. The book wa a really 
publi ahad in Franca 
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turn original, daring, and profound, earned 
for him the more durable attention of those 
who cared rather for the matter than the style. 
The prodigal luxuriance of his ideas, uncon- 
nected by any firm and consistent grasp of 
principle, makes his book comparable to a 
pathless tract of tangled jungle, and renders 
it impossible to summarise it succinctly. But 
its leading assertions are the following : Popu- 
lation is the source of wealth, and the means 
of subsistence are the measure of population. 
Agriculture is the great source of subsistence. 
A laige population is desirable ; and to this 
end the encouragement of agriculture is the 
means. “Men multiply like rats in a barn 
if they have the means of subsistence.” 
Luxury, idleness, and public debts are to be 
reprobated. The very rich are “ like pikes in 
a pond.” The influx from country to town ■ 
should be counteracted and absenteeism should j 
oease. Religious toleration, free trade — internal 
and external, — a more equal distribution of j 
wealth, a diminution and more equitable 
partition of the burdens of taxation, are 
among the desiderata for the economic im- | 
provement of the country ; and a ministry of j 
agriculture should be created for its encourage- j 
menfc and support, to keep face with the aid 
which science can render to agriculture, and 
to favour the development of canals, modes of 
communication, drainage, etc. The peasant 
is everywhere to be held in honour, and the 
king’s ideal should be to be a red pasteur. The 
hardihood of the author may be sufficiently 
indicated by two quotations. In his preface 
he personifies “la voix dc Phumanite qr.i 
reclame ses droits”; and in his conclusion he 
apostrophises the king in favour of that class 
of his subjects which is “the most useful of 
all, those who see beneath them nothing but 
their nurse and yours — mother -earth ; who 
stoop unceasingly beneath the weight of the 
most toilsome labours ; who bless you every 
day and ask nothing from you but peace and 
protection. It is with their sweat and (you 
know it not !) their very blood that you 
gratify that heap of useless meu who keep 
saying that the greatness of a prince consists 
in the value, and above all, the number, of 
favours he divides among his courtiers, nobility, 
and companions. I have seen a tax -gathering 
bailiff cut off the wrist of a poor woman who 
clung to her saucepan, the last utensil of 
her household, which she was defending from 
distraint What would yon have said, great 
Prince f” etc. — Evidently some of the qualities 
of the younger Mirabeau were inherited from 
his father. 

After reading L’Ami des 1 femmes, Quesnay, 
who agreed with many of the author’s opinions, 
desired to make his acquaintance, and Mirabeau 
has left a graphic account of their interview, in 
which Queenay persuaded him that wealth is 


the source of population, not population the 
source of wealth. Mirabeau now became the 
fervent admirer of Quesnay, and between them 
they founded the school of the physiocrats. 
As Madame de Pompadour's medical attendant, 
Quesnay was unable to quit Ins post at 
Versailles day or night, Ilis position at the 
court also imposed upon him some delicacy and 
reserve in openly criticising the government 
The tempestuous marquis supplied in himself 
more than enough of initiative, energy, courage, 
and resource. The deference which ho alwoys 
exhibited to Quesnay enabled the latter to 
hold him somewhat in check by frequent 
correspondence, reading his proofs, chastening 
his style, and amending his views. But the 
impetuosity of Mirabeau was not to be wholly 
curbed ; and he remained to the last perhaps 
the most independent member of “ the sect” 

In 1 75S appeared a continuation of V Ami 
des Ifommes (pt 4, no imprint; 4 to and 
12mo), in which the hand of Quesnay is 
plainly visible. It consists of a Dialogue entre 
It SurintendarU d'O. et L. D. II., a reprint of 
the Mimcdre sur Its Pfals provincial with a 
reply to objections which had been published 
against it, and a series of, separately paged, 
Questions inttressanles sur la Population, 
l' Agriculture, et le com meres proposers aux 
Academies et autres society's sparantes des 
iVorinces, asking for local information upon 
agricultural conditions, and also suggesting 
some general considerations somewhat in the 
style of Berkeley's Querist. These questions, 
the reader is informed, are not by the author 
of the Memo ire sur Us Ktats prmdndaux . In 

1760 appeared the fifth and sixth parts, without 
publisher’s name or place of publication,— the 
whole forming three quarto or six 12mo volumes. 
The fifth part contains the essay written for 
the prize of the Berne Agricultural Society in 
1709 on the reasons why Switzerland should 
prefer to grow corn. This is followed by 
extracts from the first six books of an English 
work, translated from Hale's Complete Body q/ 
Ifusbarulry. The sixth part (no separate title 
page) is made up of a IMjxmse & V Essai sur Its 
Ponts et Chaussles, La Voitrie., et les Carries, 
and by the Tableau Ortonomvpie avee des replica- 
tions. Mirabeau had already denouncer! the 
CoRVfeE in his Memo ire, and he now replies to 
a supporter of them. His “explanation" of 
Qttesnay’s Tableau involves some manipulation 
of the original in order to make it compre- 
hensible to himself and others. But it is 
doubtful whether Mirabeau with his small 
cajiacity for consecutive reasoning ever fully 
understood the harder- headed Quesnay any 
more than he had rightly understood Cantillon, 
The same year which terminated the Ami 
des Homines saw the publication of a Thdvrii 
dt CfmpU , (1760, 4 to and 12mo, no imprint), 
a work of considerable ability which seemed 
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likely to create an almost equal stir. No one 
could doubt who was the author. “ Seigneur,” 
he begins, in the tones already noticed of 
exhortation ami of hardly - veiled menace, 

“ Seigneur 1 you have twenty millions of 
subjects, more or lens, all with a little money 
and almost all capable of rendering you such 
service as you require ; and yet you can no 
longer obtain service without money nor money 
to pay for service. In plain language, your 
people hold back from you without knowing it, 
for they are still well-disposed to your person 
even though they be not to the agents of your 
authority.” Ami he puts into the mouth of 
the king the soliloquy that his position as tin 1 
head of his people is justified only so long as, 
and only because, he costa them less than he is 
worth to them. If, as the author asserts on 
his first page, “ nous sommes en un sikle mol 
ct craintif," he shows clearly enough that lie is 
himself not lacking in temerity. He was, for 
his boldness, imprisoned (10th December 1760) 
in the chateau of Vincennes. The king was 
furious against him ; but ultimately yielded to 
Madame de Pompadour and Mira beau’s friends, 
and allowed him to lie liberated on Christmas 
eve, with orders to reside at hi3 property at 
Bignon, atid not in Paris. For two and a half 
years the physiocrats held silence in the press, 
and taught by word of mouth. In 1763 
Mirabeau made a convert of DcrosT m 
Nemours, who, writing in 1 7C9 of the Theoris 
de V ImpU , says, “This sublime work has to my 
knowledge been multiplied by eighteen editions.” I 
It is not, as might be supposed, a mere plea 
for the ImKjt unique. It pnq>oses a reor- 
ganisation of financial administrative machinery, 
the abolition of the Fermes (see Faumbr-Gkk- 
erau), a retlue.ioii in the taxation upon salt, 
with the object of increasing the total yield, 
and a special tax upon Udwicco farina. The 
Duma ink, the post, and the Mint were to be 
further sources of revenue. Many just and 
valuable remarks on taxation are scattered 
throughout the volume, ami entitle the author 
to rank as one of the earliest important writers 
on the subject. In 1763 appeared his Philo- 
mrphie rural e, Amsterdam (Paris), 4 to, “the 
best, or the least bad,” says Daiuk, “of all his 
works.” It is the most complete and compact 
account of his pUysexTatic views, for which the 
reader is referred to the article Physiocrats, 
and owed a good deal to (Juesnay, by whom, 
Dupont states, the whole of the seventh chapter 
was written. 

Mirabeau received the grand cross of Wosa 
from Gustavos 111. of Sweden on the foundation 
of the order, and counted among his other 
notable admirers and correspondents, Leo|>old, 
grand-duke of Tuacany, afterwards Emperor of 
Austria, Stanislas- Augustus, king of Poland, 
and Karl Fhiri>iuch, grand-duke of Baden. 
The dauphin boasted that he knew L* Ami des 


Homines by heart ; but, when it was proposed 
to place the Aphimirides under his protection, 
though Quesnay, Dupont, and Turgot agreed 
to the plan with its prospect of shelter from too 
rigid censorship, and though the dauphin had 
himself approved of the terms of the proposed 
dedication, Mirabeau refused to be a party to 
the project, and threatened to withdraw if it 
were adopted. His threat, which prevailed, 
indicates his dominant influence in the party 
and his independence of his colleagues. As 
has already been indicated in the course of this 
article, Mirabeau was one of the first to perceive 
an important principle of Population, and to 
express a belief in what has since been called 
the elasticity of the exchequer ; but his chief 
economic importance lies in his powerful 
support of physiocracy. 

The limits of this article admit of little more 
than at. <■ numeration of his other principal workB. 
According to M. de Lom£ml he left forty 
volumes, besides several unpublished writings. 
His popularity waned after the lawsuits which 
followed upon his quarrel with and separation 
from his wife in 1757, the odium which he 
incurred from the stern measures lie adopted to 
repress his profligate and spendthrift son by 
imprisoning him at Vincennes and elsewhere, 
under ieiins *h\ utchel, and the success of the 
latter in nnjustly inflaming the public mind 
against an Ami des homrmv, whom he painted 
as & demon of harshness ami inhumanity. It 
could handy Fail to lend colour to prejudice 
I that the writer who declaimed so vigorously 
against aWnteoism was hardly ever present in 
his own property, that, much as he disapproved 
of public debts, he incurred with fatal facility 
an increasing burden of private loans, that for 
an expert in rural philosophy his agricultural 
experience was singularly unfortunate, and that 
having denounced 7 dt res dr casket in his writings 
he employed them against his own household 
in profusion. He died 13th July 1789, the 
day before the storming of the Bastille. 

His later writings often appeared anonymously 
and in foreign countries, by the care of his friends. 
Such are /.*$ Devoirs, Milan, 1770, 8vo, seen 
through the press by the Marquis de Longo, pro- 
fessor of political economy at M ilan. (Men should 
receive economic instruction as a guide to conduct. 
And so elementary education should he compulsory \ 
and free where the recipient cannot afford to pay). 
— Kntretien (T vn jcunc Prince ante son gouvemeur 

par L. IK //., Public par M. G (VuhU Grivel), 

Paris, 1785, 4 vols. 8vo and 12mo . — llommes d 
cMibrer pour avoir bien ma'itf de Vkvmanitt par 
leurs krils sur V Economic politique. Qxtvrage 
publti /jar P. Boscovilch, ami de V auteur, Ikis.su no, 
2 vols. 8 vo, — Mirabeau was one of the principal 
writers in the A ra£u Guides du citoyen (1765 to 
1768), and the Journal de l* agriculture, du 
commerce , et des finances (1764 to 1774). — Among 
his other works may be mentioned Jttponse du 
correspmdant d sen banquier, 1769, 4to (a reply 
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to Forbohnais).— J 6l$ments de philosophic rural e, 
La Haye, 1767, 12mo (an abridgment of the 
Philosophic rurale). — Lcttrc sur le commerce des 
grains, Amsterdam and Paris, 1768, 12mo. — Les 
Jtconomiquts par L, I). U. dkliles au grand-due 
de Toscany Amsterdam and Paris, 1769-72, 2 
vols. 4 to or 4 vols. 12mo. — Ldtrts d'un ingtnieur 
de province d un intendant dcs pants et ckaussbes, 
pour servir de suite d VAmi des ilommes, Avignon, 
1770, 12mo. — Leitres Economiques, Amsterdam, 
1770, 12mo.— La Science, ou Us Droits et Us 
Devoirs de V famine, par L, D. i/., Lausanne, 
1774, 12mo. — Lcttre sur la legislation par 
A. D. H., Berne, 1775, 3 vols. 12mo . — Supplement 
d la thlorie de I'impSt, La Have, 1776. — Educa- 
tion civile (Tun prince par L. D, if., Doulac, 
1788, 8vo. — Hive d'un goutteux, ou le Prindgxil , 
(end of 1788) an Svo pamphlet, his hopes of the 
Constituent Assembly about to meet 
[See M&moires . . . de Miraheau i arils par Lui- 
mfme, par son Petr, son Oncle , et son Fils Adoptif 
(Lucas de Montigny), Paris, 1834-85, 8 vols. 8vo. 
— Mira beau Jits, Lettres Sorites du donjon de Vin- 
cennes . . . reeueilliesparP. Manuel, 4 m * ed., Paris 
1803, 8 vols, 12 mo. — L. de Lom^nie, Lcs Mira- 
heau, Paris, 1879*91, 5 vols. 8vo (M. de Lomeuie 
has rehabilitated the private character of the elder 
Mirabeau by a careful examination of the facts 
which explain and in great measure excuse his 
severity towards his wife and children. He has 
convicted M. de Montigny of prejudice and mis- 
representation, and has made clear the admiration 
which in his latest years the younger Mirabeau ex- 
pressed for his father). — E. Daire, Lcs Physiocrats s, 
Paris, 1846, 2 vols. Svo. — L. de Lavergne, Lcs 
konomistes fran^ais du xviiP siicle, Paris, 1870. — 
C. Knies, Briejlichcr Verkehr Karl Friedrichs r*>n 
Baden mit Mirabeau und Du Pont, Heidelberg, 
1892, 2 vols, Svo. — A. Stem, Das Leben Mirabeau* 
Berlin, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo. — A. Oncken, her alters 
Mirabeau und die ockonomische Qtsell&chafl t« 
Bern , Berne, 1836. — G. Schelle, Du Pont de 
Nemours et VEcole physiocratique, Paris, 1888. — 
Ptreckeisen- Moulton, J. J. Rousseau , ses Amis et 
us ennemis , Paris, 1865, 2 vols. 8vo. — Griroblot, 
Souvenirs du Baron Oleic hen, 1868. — S. Bauer in 
Conrads Jahrb&cher , Bd. 1, H. 2, NF. 145. — 
Henry Higgs in Economic Journal, L 262, iii. 354. 
— Unpublished manuscripts in the Archives Nation - 
ales, Paris. ] H. H. 

MIRABEAU, Honors Gabriel Riquetti, 
Comte de (1749-1791), bom at Bignon near 
Nemours, and died in Paris. 

A son of the Marquis of Mibabeau (?.*.), the 
many wild incidents of his stormy life and the 
extraordinary force of his character caused him to 
occupy a very different position in general history 
from his father. The political career of the son 
is bounded by little more than two years (1789- 
1791 X but during them he won an immense though 
an evanescent influence, and seemed for a moment 
as if he would have swayed the whole course of 
the revolution. "One can say that, had Mirabeau 
lived, the history of France and of the world 
had been different,” Carlyle, French Revolution 
(chapter on " Mirabeau ”). Here, however, we are 
concerned only with his economic reputation, 
which was far inferior to that of his father. 


Though not a dogmatic economist, he employed 
his wonderful eloquence on subjects distinctly 
economic in character. Setting aside his dis- 
solute youth and certain works regrettable for 
his reputation, and willingly omitting his acrid 
political writings, his pamphlets on La Oaisse 
d'cscomptc, la Basque Saint •Charles, la Com • 
pagnie des eaux , and even his Dhionciation de 
V agiotage , though they are polemical in character 
and directed against individuals and particular 
interests, and his speeches at the national 
assembly deserve attention, peculiarly the Discours 
centre la banqneroule (26th September 1 789). The 
speeches and opinions of Mirabeau were published 
by Barthe in 1820, 3 vols. 8vo, and more recently 
by M. A. Vermortd, 5 vols. 12mo, in the Bibliothhpte 
Nationals. A. U. f. 

[See also Lom&ui, Louis ox.} 

MIEO, Vicenzo de (18th centnryh was 
regent of the supreme council of Italy. Charles 
VI. emperor of Germany and archduke of 
Austria, appointed him president of the com- 
mission of 1718, summoned to organise a new 
census for the state of Milan. This census 
was celebrated in the history of taxation. 
The object of the system proposed was to 
remedy the inequalities of the Emtiwo (f.n) 
fixed in 1548, and to establish a fair proportion 
between the joyments of the contributors. 

The commission presided over by Miro fixed 
the basis of the taxation, proposed the regula- 
tions required, and almost completed the whole 
work. Miro remained in office until 1731. 
The labours of the commission were interrupted 
by the war in 1733. The work was resumed 
in 1749 by a second commission, under the 
presidency of Pornpeo Neiu (./. r.). Tins was 
dissolved in 1758. A government commission 
rearranged the Catasto (q. v.) in 1760. 

[Carlo Lupi, Storia de i principle delle massims 
e delle regale seguite ndta formations del catasto 
predude introdotto nello stato di Milano V amm 
17C0. Milan, 1325.] v. *u 

MISSELDEN, Edward (early 1 7th century i 
was deputy -governor of the merchant ad- 
venturers company at Delft between 1623 and 
1633, and negotiated a private treaty with tbs 
Dutch and the East India Company, who em- 
ployed him from 1624 to 1628 in their nego- 
tiations about the Amboyna outrages. Ho had 
various missions on iichalf of the merchant ad- 
venturers. The appointment of the standing 
commission on trade in 1622 give rise to his— 
Free Trade, or the. Means to make Trade flourish; 
wherein the causes of Die decay of trade in this 
kingdom are discussed, and the remedies also to 
remove the same are represented (Lond., 1622, 

8 vo, reprinted in 1651). The author points out 
(I.) the causes of the want of money here, which 
ate («) the value of English coins. These art 
c urrent at a higher rate in Holland, whither the 
money is attracted. (5) Hie excess) vs consumptiott 
of foreign commodities, {c) The want of an East 
India stock here, (It.) The causes of the foreign 
want of money, which are (a) the recent wars ; (#} 
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lb* trade® maintained out of Christendom with 
ready money. The cause* of the decay of trade are 
found by Mi&selden to be the scarcity of money 
and the want of the East India stock, also usury 
and heavy lawsuit*. The fish trade is decayed by 
the encroachments of strangers on our coasts. 
The disturbances in the cloth trade, the ill-making 
and false-sealing of cloths, are also blamed. The 
export of wool and wool-fells is a grievance ; and 
the author censures the merchants adventurers for 
their heavy impositions on English cloths. Ch. 
ill. deals with monopoly ; and ch. iv. with the 
want of government iu trade. The remedies pro- 
posed by Missehlen are to make foreign coins 
currant at equal value with our own, and so keep 
the money in the realm ; to refornf exvssive 
consumption of foreign commodities by allowing 
only certain imports, say of the tobacco grown 
in Virginia or the Bermudas only. Merchant 
ships ought, he says, to go in fleets together for 
safety. The remedy for usury ho finds to l»o the 
plentiful circulation of money and bills of exchange, 
and he advocates the total uprooting of monopolies. 
M alines (q.v.) attacked Missclden as overlooking 
"the predominant part of trade”— viz. the mistery 
of exchange. The latter replied in The Circle, of 
Com metre: Or the Balance cf Troth* in defence 
cf Free J'radc, opj.med t- Malynes I Attic Fish and 
his Great Whale* and pmmi against than in the 
scale ; wherein also exrtmnyts in general are con - 
ridered, J. Dawson for N. Bourne, Loud., 1623, 
4 to. a. L. 

[Dirt, qf Eat. Bugr. , xxxviil. pp. 61 -2. J 

MISTERY (or Mystkkye ; Mystery is a form 
dating from the 17th century), was & common 
designation in the later middle ages for a bcnly 
of persons engaged in a [►articular branch of 
manufacture or trade, not in their capacity as 
individuals but as an organised group. It has 
no etymological connection with tuvriiptor ; and 
its association w ith that which is “ mysterious” 
belongs to an age when its original meaning 
was forgotten. It is derived from tho Latin 
ministerium* through the inodnvval form mis- 
ksria ; and it was used precisely in the same 
way as the French forms misters* mestrer , 
mestier* and mdtier. Us introduction into 
England was probably duo to the use of French 
in official documents ; and the native English 
term, which was used side by side and inter- 
changeably with it, waa Craft, w J. a. 

MOFFAT, Robert Scott (19th century): 
The author of The Economy of Consumption : 
An Omitted Chapter in Political Economy (1878), 
In which Mibb's theory of capital, his doctrine 
that there cannot be a general over- production of 
commodities, and oth<‘rapprovod tenets and authors, 
are subjected to a hostile criticism. The practical 
outcome of the work is to recommend as “ the true 
policy of the labourer * what la called a time-policy 
— that is, the limitation of the hours of the work, 
imthar than of the rate of the wages. A portion of 
the work relating to thi* policy is reprinted as a 
separate book, entitled, The Principle of a Tim* 
Policy* being an Exposition qfa Method qf Settling 
Dtqpvto between Employers and Labourers in 


regard to Time and Wages by a simple process of 
Mercantile Barter t without recourse to Strikes Of 
Jjocks-Out (1878). In the preface some reviews 
of the preceding work, one of them by Clifie 
Leslie, all of them exceedingly unfavourable, are 
quoted at some length and rebutted. The author 
further enforces his principle in & letter to Lord 
Justice Brain well on the Regulation of Production. 
He also wrote Henry George the Orthodox. 

Y . Y. J5. 

MOIIEAU. This statistical writer of the 
18th century scarcely received at the time the 
due acknowledgment of his deserts. Even his 
book Jlccherchcs et Considerations sur la Imputa- 
tion de la France , was attributed by Lalande, 
in the Journal dot Savants , to Moxtyon, who 
(sec Moitxen, History of Statistic *) assisted in 
the work. The first portion of the Recherche s 
contains statistical tables, the second is devoted 
to the analysis of various causes likely to influ- 
ence population. 

The dedication <4 d un rot” is dated 1774, and 
the p*rm!a«ion to print it, 1777 (Diet, de 
Tfcovomie Politique* art. 44 Moheau/’) 

Moheau's work was published in Paris, Montard. 
1778 ; 2 books of 280 and 166 pp. in 1 vol. 8v<» 

[M ‘CuHoch, Literature of Pol. Rcon., p. 264, 
speaks i.ighly of it, moreover recommending his 
book as a nitric* for .similar work.! a. L. 

MOHL, Hubert von* (1799-1875) w * s 
successively professor of political sciouee in the 
uni vend ties of Tubingen and of Heidelberg 
an official in Wurtemberg, the minister of 
justios of Germany under the government of 
the Frankfort parliament of 1848, and the 
repmseutfU.vf of Baden at Frankfort and 
Munich (1861-1871). At his death he was a 
memlwr of the German Reichstag representing 
an electoral district of Baden. 

His literary activity was considerable, his 
subverts being public and administrative law. 
His two principal works are the Polizeiwiseen- 
schafl (3rd *d. 1832-34, 1844-45, and 1866) and the 
Geschichte unit IMtcratur der Staatsrcissenschaften 
(1855-58). Mohl does not take the word Prtisei 
in its present restricted sense of repressive justice, 
but in the wider sense of internal and adminis- 
trative state-policy, as it was often understood by 
old German and French writers. According to 
his own definition, the Polisrtmssmeehcft is 
** the systematically ordered science, which 
explains the principles on which the state ought 
to interpose to protect its citizens against over- 
powerful external hindrances,” hut his hook only 
deals with the principles of the science in the 
RechUtaat* or legal state, by which be xue&us the 
state “ where the collective life of the nation is so 
ordered that each individual member is helped 
and assisted towards the utmost possible free and 
many-sided display and utilisation of his 
individual energies.” In the Rechtstaat* the 
scope of the state is thus mainly negative, 
although many not purely negative interferences 
may be sanctioned on motives of expediency and 
iu new cases. For instance, Mohl would not be 
advene, iu cases of over-population, to compa!- 
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§ory emigration enjoined according to a lottery 
arranged much on the same basis as the military 
conscription iu force on the continent. For all 
this, on the whole and in principle, the views of 
Mohl are those of a liberal statesman. 

Mohl's Geschichte und Litteratur der StaatswU- 
senscKa/Un, is not written on the ordinary plan 
of a continuous history of development, but under 
the form of bibliographical monographs. It is a 
real monument of both historical and critical 
learning. It only deals with modem states after 
the end of the middle ages. 

[Cohn, Hist, of Pol. /’am.. ] E. ca. 

MOHUR. llie Indian government molmr 
is a token gold coin valued formerly at the 
sum of 15 standard silver rupees. It weighs 
180 grains (the same weight as the silver rupee), 
and is composed of gold of the millesimal fineness 
of 916*&. Its intrinsic value in sterling is 
£1 : 9 : 2j (f| fine), whereas the gold value of 
15 rupees, owing to the low price of silver, has 
been fixed since 1503 at £1 (1 rupee = Is. 4d. ). 
The gold coins of India are, however, in practice 
bought and sold as bullion. 

Besides the mohur there are gold pieces 
of the nominal value of 30. 10, and 5 rupees ; 
tliese coins being proportionate in weight to 
the mohur, and of the same fineness. Prior to 
1885 mohurs of slightly different values were 
issued in the three presidencies. The Madras 
mohur was of the same weight and fineness as 
the present coin ; that struck in Bombay 
weighed 179 grains of gold 920 fine; while j 
that issued at Calcutta was, from 1815 onwards, j 
of the weight of 204*7 grains, 916*6 fine, and 
from 1793 to 1818 had been of the weight of 
190*894 grains, 995 *7 fine. 

[R. Chalmers, A History of Currency in the 
British Colonies* 1593.] r. s. a. 

MOHUR, History of. A gold coin of 
northern India (Persian muhr “a seal”). 
Like the silver Rupee, the gold mohur probably 
represents the old Indian weight of 100 rat is 
(seeds of Abrus Precatorim), or about 175 
grains, and dates back perhaps to Vedic times. 
Its weight has fluctuated with the endeavour 
to maintain a ratio between silver and gold. 
Thus, in the 14th century the weight of the 
mohur was raised to about 200 grains, but 
gradually reverted to the ancient tyj»e. In 
1766 the East India Company struck for 
Bengal a mohur, which for the first time was 
declared to be a legal tender of jwiyment, as 
the equivalent of 14 sicca ruj^es ; its gross 
weight was 179*67 grains, 838*33 fine, con- 
taining 149*72 grains of fine gold. In 1769 , 
the Bengal coin was increased in gross weight j 
to, 190*773 grains of sequin fineness, containing ; 
190*1 grains of fine gold, which was to be j 
legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. In 181*, { 
when the fineness was reduced to eleven -twelfths j 
in accordance with the Company's principle of I 
1806 (see istfra), the gross weight of the Bengal 
16 rupee mohur was raised to 204 *7 grains, j 


making the fine weight 187*6 grains. It 
Bombay the mohur was not legal tender, but 
was approximately the equivalent of 15 Bombay 
rupees. From 1774 its gross weight was 179 
grains, the millesimal fineness being 953 in 
1774, and 920 from 1800 to 1S38, with the 
result that the fine content of the 44 old ” mohur 
was 170 grains as against 164*7 grains for the 
newer coin dating from IS00. Lastly, in 1818 
the Company struck a mohur for Madras, which 
was to be a legal tender to government alone at 
15 rupees. The following principles, which 
were embodied in the Madras coin of 1818, were 
laid down by the Company in 1806 : 41 Although 
we are fully satisfied of the propriety of the 
silver rupee being the principal measure of 
value and the money of account, yet we are by 
no means desirous of checking the circulation 
of gold, but of establishing a gold coin on a 
principle fitted for general use. This coin, iu 
our opinion, should be called a gold rupee, and 
be made of the same standard as the silver 
nq>ei\ viz. 180 troy grains gross weight, and 
165 troy grains fine gold,” In 1835 by Act 
XVII. the Company, in striking one uniform 
coinage fur the whole of its dominions, and in 
establishing the Madras mohur as the type for 
the new Company's mohur, enacted that 44 no 
gold coin shall henceforward l*e a legal tender 
of payment iu any of the territories of the 
East India Company.” The same principles 
were observed regards the government 
nrmhnr by Act XIII. of 1 662, when the Company's 
rule came to an end, and again by section 12 
of the India Coinage Act, 1870. The weight 
and fineness of the coin have not been changed 
since 1818. 

[Bengal, Regulations qf 'the East India Company* 
Nos. xxxv. of 1793, xlv. of 1803, xiv. of 1818 ; — 

, I ndia Office records — Sir James Stewart's Principle* 
of money applied to the present state cf the coin qf 
Bengal^ 1772. — Yule, Hobsrm dob urn* Glass, of 
hutian Terms used in English* 1886, pp. 438*39.] 

[ ».c, 

MOIDOHE (To rtucj fiwk). The Moeda ds 
Ouro for gold money) was a Portuguese coin 
issued from si wit the year 1640 to the year 
1 1732. It was nf the millesimal fineness of 
J 91 6 *6 and weighed 83 grains, being, therefore, of 
! the sterling value of 13s. 5 Jd. A double Moeda 
| de Ouro was also issued, and it is to this coin, 
which had a world-wide emulation, that the 
name 44 motdore” is usually applied, r. K. a. 

The coin known by this name, also called 
the Lisbonnine, was reckoned equal to 10 
crusades or 4000 reis ; in 1688 Peter II. raised 
its rating to 4800 reia. Its uniform goodness, 
fineness, and weight, soon made it a flmnrita 
coin !*>!h in Europe and in the British colonic*. 
Early in the 18th century, for instance, it wa« 
the chief coin current in Ireland, and had 
established itself in the West Indie*, 8MM 
particularly at Bar bade*. 
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In Ireland it had appeared before the close 
of the 17th century, coming in, as Sir Isaac 
Newton tells us, in course of trade ; rated at 
28s. it was over-valued, and drove out silver 
and other gold, so that at the beginning of 
the 18th century, according to a contemporary 
writer, they were “reduced to moydores, the 
most inconvenient coin of all others in our 
present circumstances. 0 Before the rating was 
reduced the coin had also spread over into, 
and become common in, the West of England. 

lu Barbados, whither it came about 1705, 
it passed for 35s. till 1715, and afterwards at 
37s. 6d. And, although Mr. Chalmers calls it 
comfiarativelY uniiiij»ortant in the West Indies 
as compared with Sjianish gold, in Barbados 
for many years the moidore w'aa the usual coin 
named in local advertisements, and was clearly 
the most prominent coin in the island. 

In spite of not being struck after 1732, it 
long remained in circulation, and only giadu- 
ally gave way to its successor the Johannes 
T he jK>pular rating of the coin in 
English money was 27r*., leased on Sir Isaac 
Newton's rating in 1717, when he distinguishes 
between doppia mow la ‘new coined” 26s. 
10gd., doppia moeda “as they come to Eng- 
land,” 2 6». ft^d. 

(Kelly's Cambist, 1831.— Eckfeldt on \ Dubois, 
Manual of (feUi and Silver ',W/u, rimaoelphia, 
1861. — Chalmers, Colonial Current#, p. 3SMJ.] 

t\ a. H. 

M OLE# WORTH , Sir Willia&i(1810-1866) i 
eighth baronet, was educated in Germany ; 
he afterwards wcut to Cambridge, whence he 
was exiled for challenging lr* tutor. He 
eomphted his studios at tU* university of 
Edinburgh. Mobswortl* wan M.P. for blast 
Com wall from 1832 to 1837, billowing generally 
the lead of Grote, to whom he had lxw*n in f tv- 
duwd by C. Buller. In 1835 he founded tb- 
iMUiUm Review, which, after » few numbers, 
first by itself, and then of joint life with the 
I rest minster Review, was finally, in 1 337, 
ahaorUal in the laU r. Molesworth a most 
noteworthy contributions are stated to have 
Wen “ On the Orange Conspiracy,* and “ On the 
policy of the Radical Party in Parliament," 
( Ismdon and Westminster Review, April 1836 
and January 1837). from 1837 to 1841 he 
represented I^ceda in parliament. In the 
former year ho obtained a committee of the 
House to inquire into the system of Transpor- 
tation* ($.!.), and wrote the report, Which 
strongly recommended its discontinuance. 
The four yeans 1341-45, during which he 
had no seat in the House, were mainly devoted 
to editing the works of IIoubks (y.v.). He 
returned to parliament in 3845 as member for 
Southwark, which seat he held till his death. 
From this time he chiefly applied himself to 
question* connected with the colonies. He 
strongly advocated the granting to them of 


complete self-government, and supported the 
views on colonisation of E. Gibbon W akefield 
(q. v. ). There appears to have been considerable 
satisfaction in the colonies, when, after being 
first commissioner of works in Lord Aberdeen's 
government in 1853, Molesworth was made by 
Lord Palmerston, in 1855, secretary of state 
for the colonies. His period of office was too 
short for him to fulfil such expectations, but it 
may be noted that an act of his, in apjiointing 
a Canadian to the governorship of the AVind- 
ward Islands, pointed the way to a method of 
consolidating the empire which is, at length, 
being followed. Molesworth was not a man o( 
much originality of mind, nor a great orator or 
debater. He only sj»oke after laborious prepara- 
tion, and his speeches, many of which were 
published, were of the nature of essays, lie 
deserve* mdioe as the first of the radicals to 
attain cabinet rank, though tic jieculi&r kind of 
philosophic radicalism to which he adhered 
found little favour, on some grounds, with 
other members of the party. 

[ Moles worth’* only literary work except articles 
in reviews, none of which were republished, and 
speeches, 'vas an edition, in 17 vo'emt?*, of the 
Works f -ciH and Rn dish qf T. IluUns, London, 
KMi, * vo. —See Notices of ihr lain Sir IP. 
MuUeastrth (privately print* d), London, 1857, 
8 vo.— The b%otionary qf Sotional Rbyraphy, 
\id. xxxviii. notice by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which 
!<der» to Philos. >)\U Radicals of !Sd7 (privately 
printed) by M.<. Gr de, London, 1860.] 

H. K. s. 

MOLINA. Li'bovsvua (1535- 1000), a 
(listings Lb Jesuit theologian of the 16th 
century, was a Spaniard by birth, and taught 
at Coimbra nud Evora in Portugal. He was 
the author, among other works, of a treatise 
lu: Juniata d Jure (1593*1600), which dealt 
ni considerable length with usury and the 
relation between business practices and moral 
theology (see Interest and Usury). It was 
reprinted more than once, after his death, and 
exercised considerable influence on the subse- 
quent development of economic thought. 

[W Endcroann, Stud ten in der romanisch - 
kammwfischcn Wirthschofts - und Rechtslehre (i., 
1874, ii., 1883), treats him as a signal example of 
that method of argumentation which, in his 
opiiuon. finally took sway all practical force from 
the earlier canonist doctrine, see especially, i. 385, 
ii. 118, 249 ; cp. Ashley, Earn. JlisC, i. pt, il 
452.] w.j. a. 

MOL1NJEUS, C a hoi. r s, the Latinised name 
of Dumoulin, Charles (1500-1566), a dis- 
tinguished jurist of Paris, was the author of 
Ectricatio Labyrinlhi dt ea quod interest., and 
7'radatus ctmtraduum ft usururum rcdtiuumqu* 
petunia cmditutorum (both in 1546), and of 
some other jvamphlcts on the problem of usury. 
In these, especially in the Tradatus, he criticised 
the canonist doctrine with a freedom which 
aroused a storm of condemnation. He was 
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forced to leave France, and his book was con- 
demned to be burnt aud put on the Index. 
In 1553 he accepted a professorship at Tubingen, 
and soon afterwards became a member of the 
council of the Duke of \Y iirtemberg. 

The opposition he encountered is not to be 
attributed to his practical conclusions, which 
scarcely went beyond some contemporary 
canonists of high authority, as Navarrls 
de A7.pii.cui.ta. Like them Molinoeus ap 
proved of a regulation of interest by authority, 
and condemned uncharitable dealings. What 
seems to have distinguished him was his attack 
on the theory of usury itself, — his denial that 
all payment for the use of money was forbidden 
by holy writ, and bad in itself. The point 
at issue might seem to be a purely verbal and 
technical one : whether gain could be contracted 
for in consideration of a 14 loan ’* (Mirruu m) eo 
nomine , According to the current definition of 
the canonists, mutuum involved so complete a 
transference of property, that payment for the 
use became inconceivable. But what was really 
involved was the whole conception of usury, 
which the Roman Catholic Church was not dis- 
posed to abandon, and has not abandoned to the 
present 

[Endemann, Studien , i. p. 62. — Bohm-Bawerk, 
Capitol and Interest (Eng. trails.), p. 29. — 
Ashley, Earn. Ilist, pt ii. p. 454.) w. j. a. 

MOLLIES, Francois Nicolas, Comte, 
(1758*1850) born at Rouen and died at Paris, 
was one of the ablest administrators of finance 
during the first empire. He began at the 
age of sixteen in the office of the Farmer* 
General, which he left in 1791 for cotton spin- 
ning in the environs of Evreux ( Eure). In 1 799 
the first consul summoned him back to office, 
and entrusted him with the administration of 
the sinking fund, then just instituted. Mol hen 
discharged the duties of his office with the most 
absolute honesty and with great ability, order, 
and punctuality. The emperror, who highly 
appreciated these qualities, appointed him, 27 th 
January 1806, minister of the treasury in 
the place of Bnrbe-Marboia, who had been 
unable to defend himself against the insidious 
manoeuvres of Ouvrarr]. Mollien held this post 
during the empire and the cent jours. From 
1801 to 1815 the treasury was separated from 
the department of finance, strictly so called, 
and constituted a separate department Under 
the restoration and the government of July, 
Mollien accepted no public office, though he 
was twice offered the administration of finance 
in the early part of the reign of Louis NVIIL, 
but in 1819 he was made a peer and in this 
quality sat in the Luxemburg until 1848. 

In many pamphlets on subjects of the day (181 8 j, 
in parliamentary reports and some scattered 
no tea, Mollien produced work of great value. 
He began to write, after 1817, his Mbnoirs d'un 
mimstredu frtoor public, 1766-1815, 4 vole. Svo, 


1845. In 1837 a first, hot very imperfect, 
edition was published. This remarkable work 
has never been on sale, and copies of it are very 
rare, The absorbing personality of Napoleon £ 
did not allow Mollien** talents their full valne ; 
but his memoirs exhibit the solidity of his intellect* 
the sincerity of hia statements, and the breadth of 
judgment which he applied to the incidents pass- 
ing under his eyes, and to the events on which it 
ia to be regretted that he had not a greater influ- 
ence. Mollien was a man of strong character, and 
notwithstanding hi* devotion to Napoleon, who iu 
his eyes represented France from 1800 to 1815, 
he maintained the right of expressing his opinions 
freely and his tndej>endence. At the council of 
state before 1S06, and as mi ulster of the treasury, 
he hail often to op}ose the ideas of Napoleon, 
who, however, was never displeased with him. He 
even sought hia conversation and Invited his criti- 
cism. Napoleon was not displeased with the bold- 
ness of Mollien. who after his conversations with 
the bead of the state reproduce*! the whole of 
them in his memoirs. This gives that book its 
great importance. It is known that Mollien*s 
father, a leading merchant, put the Wealth qj 
Nations into the hands of his son as soon as the 
trausUtion of Germain Gak.vikr was published. 
The reading of this early fixed Mollien’* views on 
the gTeat truths of economics, as the j*crusal of 
his memoirs proves. 

[See W. Bage hot’s Econ. Studies (e«i. 1880, 
p. 2), and his reference to Napoleon’s phrase Ce 
km M (Alien qui me donne des francs pendant que 
Us autres ne me donnent que des ulles. — Also Cl. 
Jan net in Z> Capital, la speculation et la Finance 
au XIX * stick ( 1892). ) a. C. f. 

MOLMEN were a class of manorial tenant* 
df lined by VinogradoflT ( Villainage in England ft 
as “ rent-paying tenants who may be bound 
to some extra work, but who are very defin- 
itely distinguished from the 4 Custumarii,* 
the great mass of tenants who render labour 
services.** He regards them as standing below 
the freeholders, but as having risen from real 
serfdom by getting their tenure fixed and their 
services commuted, drawing this distinction 
between mal (a Danish words rent) and 
Gafol, that the former was a commuted, the 
latter an original money payment. If this 
view is correct— and the matter can hardly b# 
regarded as settled — the chief interest of 
molmen and of their holdings, “molland,” is 
the illustration they afford at an early period 
of the process by which the villeins in general 
afterwards became free. The word is of fairly 
frequent occurrence, especially at the time of 
Edward I. 

[English Hist Review, articles by Elton and 
VinogradoflT, July 1886, Round, January 1887, 
Stevenson, April 1887. For law of dower and 
female inheritance among molmen and for some 
difference* between “mol loud ** and “ wcrklond,* 
see Archdeacon Hale, Domesday qf 8L PauTs.] 

MOLSTER, Johannes Aprijuh (1627 
1889). 
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A Dutch lawyer and writer or essays on public 
subjects in reviews, was the author of a Oe- 
schiedmis der Staathuiskoudkunde (Amsterdam, 
1357), a history of political economy, interesting 
for the information given in it on Dutch economic 
literature. m. ca. 

MONCADA, Sancho de (beginning of the 
17th century) lectured on theology in the uni- 
versity of Toledo, and published, in 1619, eight 
Discursos on various economic subjects, which 
were the uncompromising expression of the pro- 
hibitive tendencies then prevalent in Spain, and, 
consequently, obtained a wide celebrity among 
his countrymen. They were republished at 
Madrid in 1746 under the title Restauranon 
PolUica de Espaiia. Moncada does not admit for 
a moment that the wars abroad, the system of 
laws, the excessive nu?nl>er of idle persons, the 
debasement of the currency, eta, could fairly 
be looked upon as responsible for the depressed 
etate of Sjwiin : *' the misfortune of Spain flows 
from the trade with foreigners, who carry away 
our raw material and our silver,” p. 9, ed. 1746. 
His only remedy is the prohibition of exports 
of raw materials and precious meUR and of 
the imports of manufactured articles, enforced 
by the penalty of death pronounced against 
smuggling, and the delivering to the Inquisi- 
tion of all persons accused of exporting money, 
“as this money is going to assist the enemies 
of the church,” p. 40 of the 1st Discourse, 
Eiquexa Firms de Etpafia. Still MoncadA is 
aware that the influx of American gold and 
silver, had brought about the general rise of 
prices, which had put Spanish industry at a 
disadvantage in its competition with foreign 
countries, where the rise of pri<*vs was proceed- 
ing more slowly Disc, on Espana con Monrtia, 
p. 54. 

Moncada concludes by demanding the erect (on 
of a special university for political science in 
Madrid, and the institution of lectures on the 
same subject in the provincial universities. 
These lectures are to be delivered in the 
vernacular language, not in Latin, pp. 147-159. 

[Colmoiro, IHsL de la Ee. Pol. en Espafia, ii., 
pp. 333-334.] K. Ca. 

MONDAYLAND. See Lundinarium. 

MON EDA FORERA, a poll tax levied first 
•very seven and then every five years, by the 
kings of Castile, and paid as &u acknowledg- 
ment of their royal prerogative. In time of 
financial distress the Cortes often granted at 
once three, five, or more monedas. r. ca. 

MON EDA, PKrmm, or Servicios (Pete* 
or Pecha in Aragon), are the names given to 
the ex traord inary subsidies voted by the Cortes of 
Castile, They were apportioned, but in a very 
irregular way, amongst the inhabitants according 
to their presumed means ; it was considered by 
some towns a valuable privilege to be exempted 
fa>m them by their fueros or charters. It was 
officially admitted that •' they yielded little and 
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left the fields untilled ” ; still many of them 
became permanent, under the name of servicios 
ordinarios. Noblemen and the clergy were 
exempted from the servicios ordinarios. 

[Canga Arguelles, Diccionario de la Haciev/la 
(London, 1826). ] B. ca. 

M ONE DAG E, a general tax levied in Aragon 
on all movable and real property. Knights 
were the only persona exempted from monedage . 

K. ca. 

MONETARY CONFERENCES (Inter- 
national). Four times in recent history 
the leading powers of the western world have 
met together by diplomatic arrangement to 
confer on monetary problems. These four great 
conferences, known as International Mone- 
tary Conferences, par excellence , were held at 
Paris in 1867, 1878, 1881, and the fourth in 
1892 at Brussels. International conference* 
on monetary questions are, however, not re 
strictcd to these. The German states before 
the foundation of the empire, Genu any and 
Austria, the Scandinavian kingdoms, the 
papal states, and the countries of the Latin 
Union, have held many monetary conference* 
of an \ itcrnanonal character, out only the 
four great conferences, in each of which over 
twelve countries were represented, are included 
in the scope of this article. 

France and the countries of the Latin union 
enjoyed the privilege of a certain reciprocity 
in monetary joliey, and the benefits of e 
common monetary unit many years before 
the formation of the Latin union in December 
1865. The men who were instrumental in 
bringing about the union entertained bright 
dreams of the Possibility of an international 
union of much greater dimensions, and of the 
establishment of an international money based 
cm a common unit of value and standard of 
weight and fineness. The success attending 
French efforts in outlining the policy of the 
Latin union led her government to undertake 
the greater ta.sk of relieving the commerce of 
the world of the difficulties and inconveniences 
of international exchange. Hence France sent 
out invitations to all the powers to join her 
in a conference to this end to be held in Paris, 
June 17th, 1867. Previously France had, 
through diplomatic correspondence, submitted 
copies of the T*tin union treaty to the powers, 
and called special attention to the clause 
whereby other states might be admitted, and 
asked at the same time for a statement and 
discussion of the objection that any state 
might have to becoming a party to this 
compact. Tim idea at the basis of the 
conference called was in reality the extension 
of the treaty of 1865, though the invitation* 
stated that 41 the commissioners will assemble 
without any programme arranged in anticipa- 
tion — (and)-— the conference proposed has not 
otherwise any immediate object than to 
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oat an interchange of views and discussion of 
principles ; in a word to seek for the bases of 
ulterior negotiations.*' 

Representatives of eighteen of the prinoifial 
countries of Europe, and the United States of 
America, assembled under the presidency of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, and 
subsequently under that of the vice-president 
of the conference, the distinguished writer on 
money, M. de Pahieu, who at that time was vice- 
president of the French Council of State. Eigh t 
sessions in all were held, and the whole 
discussion centred in the question of uni- 
formity of coinage. Few signs were visible 
of the ** battle of the standards,” “the future 
of silver,” “ bimetallism,” etc., and similar 
questions which have been the all-absorbing 
topics of subsequent conferences. Following 
the order of topics arranged by an inter- 
national committee, able and dignified dis- 
cussion was given to all difficulties which 
might arise from any attempt to unify the 
coinage of different nations. The U.S. ex- 
pressed itself willing to coin a gold dollar 
and its multiples, equal in weight and fine- 
ness to 25 frs., and urged France to Issue a 
coin of this value, and England to reduce the 
sovereign to the value of 25 frs., and change 
its fineness from -H to fine. The cost and 
difficulty of re-coinage was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the commissioners soon gave up 
any idea that may have been entertained of 
applying uniformity to any other than gold 
coins of which there seemed to be a relative 
scarcity, but ivhieh the majority of the 
countries seemed determined to introduce as 
soon as possible. 

The first decision reached by the conference 
was that the cost to the several nations of adapting 
their coinage systems to some known and existing 
system would be less than in the case of the 
adoption of an entirely new system, and that under 
existing circumstances the Latin union treaty of 
1865 offered the best ba&U for a general agree- ; 
meat Secondly, gold was declared to be the i 
only standard suited to international money ; 
Prussia, the most important silver -standard 
country represented at the conference, voted 
also for gold, it being agreed that some time 
might be necessary in which a transitional silver 
or double standard would obtain in silver 'Standard 
countries. The Netherlands was the only country 
to vote against the gold standard. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Haggles the representative 
of the United States, declared emphatically that 
the United States had the gold standard, though 
the double standard existed legislatively but had 
been virtually abolished in practi e. A scarcity 
of gold was* however, feared, and a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that “ in countries that have j 
had the silver standard up to this time, as well as 
in those of the double standard, that the relation 
between the value of gold and silver should not 
ho established at a rote too low to permit the 
•ericas introduction of gold.” It is significant 


that Prussia voted M no *’ on this resolution, and 
the United States refused to vote. 

Additional dignity and importance waa 
attached to the conference by the Emperor of 
France deputing Prince Jerome Napoleon to 
preside over the sessions after the fourth 
session, and the fact that the Prince empha- 
sised in strong language the chief aim of the 
conference and the hope that practical results 
in the shape of international diplomatic treaties 
on the subject would be accomplished. So 
positive a statement rather frightened the 
English delegates, and Sir Rivers Wilson re- 
minded the president of the purely deliberative 
character of the proceedings according to the 
terms of the invitation, and further declared 
that England would occupy a very indej»endcnt 
position with resect to changing her system 
of monetary units, weights, and standard to 
conform to any continental system. 

The question of desirable fineness wai 
readily settled at ^ standard, and a unanimous 
vote declared that “there should be ty{*eswith 
a common denominator for w eights in gold coin* 
of identical fineness.” The five- franc piece wag 
adopted as the common denominator, although 
a larger unit ( [e.g . ten francs), met with some 
favour in the discussion, and England and 
Sweden voted against the five- franc piece. 
It was further agreed that gold coins, with 
the common denominator of five francs, should 
have legal circulation in the states mutually 
bound by the monetary treaties. The twenty- 
five franc piece was added to the lint of coins, 
j though the fifteen franc piece, intended to har- 
monise with existing coinage in Holland and in 
South Germany, was rejected by a dose vote. 

With this the labours of the conference 
practically ended. Hie delegates supposed 
that they had found the basis of a fixed and 
fundamental international system of money 
in adopting the gold standard, coins of equal 
weight and fineness, and divided according to 
the decimal system with the five- franc piece 
as a unit. Such understanding applied only 
to gold coins : each state was to remain fret 
to coin silver for change in any way it pleased. 

France agreed to assume responsibility for 
re-convening the conference if further negotia- 
tion was necessary after replies hod been 
received from the various governments upon 
receipt of the proceedings of the present one; 
ait answer was requested nn or before 15th Feb- 
ruary 1868. England favoured a much longer 
period of delay, and several other countries 
preferred some extension of the time to permit 
the question involved being discussed in their 
respective legislatures. The conference ad- 
journed with buoyant hopes of success on 
6th July 1867, but the results of its labours 
never met with a sufficiently successful re- 
sponse ou the f>art of the {towers to warrant S 
re-convening of the conference. 
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Certainly no more praiseworthy, prudent, 
and intelligent effort to bring about uniform 
coinage has ever been made, but it merely 
demonstrated that any such uniformity among 
nations, differing widely in habits and 
customs, cannot be secured at one blow, but 
must conic, if over, as the result of a very 
gradual evolutionary process. 

The second international monetary con- 
ference was called by the United States of 
America in pursuance of an act of congress 
dated 28th February 1878, which directed 
the President to invite the governments of 
Europe to join in a 41 conference to adopt a 
common ratio between gold and silver for the 
pnrjHi.se of establishing internationally the use 
of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of 
relative value between those two metals.” 
Faith iu international bimetallism as a remedy 
for monetary evils had gained ground sir.ee 
1807. Ths silver production of the l\S. had 
attained immense proportions, and had secured 
as an industry great political influence in con* 
grows. The U.S. siher commission hod made 
au elaborate report in 1876. Germany was well 
established on a gold basis, and German silver 
had disturbed the market and threatened greater 
depreciation. Some form of international bb 
metallism seemed feasible, and the question of 
ratio, it wa* thought, was the great olatlacle 
which a conference might settle. The confer- 
ence met in Paris, 16th August 1878. Twelve 
countries were represented. Germany alone of 
the great powers declined to particii*ate. 

The United States submitted two propositions : 
— *0) ** It i* the r pinion of this assembly that it 
is not to be desired that silver «rh u i 1 h* excluded 
from free coiuage in Kurojw and the United States 
of America. On the contrary, the assembly 
believe that it Is desirable that the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, and its use as mom y of uu 
limited legal tender, should be retained where they 
exist, and, as far as practicable, restored where 
they have ceased to exist” (2) “ Idle use of 
both gold ami silver as unlimited legal tender 
money may be safely adopted : first, by equalis- 
ing them at a relation to lx* fixed by intematioua] 
agreement ; and secondly, by granting to each 
metal at the relation fixed equal terms of coinage, 
making no discrimination between them.” 

Tbeiw pro positions were discussed at groat length, 
and much documentary evidence was presented, 
from several countries, bearing on their coinage 
ami their attitude towards silver. 'Hie collective 
answers of the European powers, with the excep- 
tion of Italy, to the propositions of the United 
Elates were presented at the seventh and last 
session, 29th August, in the following form ;-~ 
«* The delegates of the European states represented 
in the conference, having maturely considered the 
proposals of the representatives of the United 
Slates, recognise (1) that It is necessary to maintain 
In Uie world the monetary functions of silver as 
well at those of gold, bat that the selection for 
nee of one or the other of the two metals, or of 
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both simultaneously, should be governed by the 
special position of each state or group of states. 

(2) That the question of the restriction of the 
coinage of silver should equally be left to the 
discretion of each state or group of states, accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances in which they 
may find themselves placed ; and the more so, in 
that the disturbance produced during the recent 
years in the silver market has varioiihly affected 
the monetary situation of the several countries. 

(3) That the differences of opinion which have 
appeared, and the fact that even some of the states 
which have the double standard find it impossible 
to enter into a mutual engagement with regard to 
the free coinage of silver, exclude the discussion of 
tin- adoption of a common ratio between the two 
metals.” The delegates of the United States, in 
replying to these answers, stated that they had 
come to th« conference expressly to enter into 
a mutual engagement for the tree coinage of silver, 
and that the failure of attaining any practical 
results did not rest with them. The Italian 
delegates maintained that the conference “ in 
systematically avoiding to pronounce itself upon 
the possibility or impossibility of a fixed relation, 
to be established by way of international treaty, 
between coins of gold and silver, leaves its ta^k 
unfinished.” They further claimed that the French 
ratio coni' be maintained by France, England, and 
the Ucifcu State*. 

The third international monetary conference 
wo* convened by joint action of the French 
and American governments, “to examine and 
adopt, lor the purpose of submitting the Kamo 
to the governments represented, a plan and a 
system for the establishment of the use of gold 
and silver as hi- metallic money according to a 
settled relative value hat ween those metals.” 
The conference met at Paris in July 1881, and 
held thirteen sessions. 

Nineteen countries were represented. A t the close 
the following declaration w'as made in the name of 
iht French ami American governments: — “(l)That 
the depreciation and great fluctuations in the value 
of silver relatively to gold arc injurious to commerce 
and to the general pros] verity, and the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of value between them would pro- 
duce the most important benefits to the commerce 
of the world. (2) That a bi-metallic convention 
entered into by an important group of states 
for the free coinage of both silver and gold at a 
fixed ratio and with full legal-tender faculty, would 
cause and maintain a stability in the relative value 
of t he two metals suitable to the interests and 
requirements of commerce. (8) That a convention 
which should include England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, with the concurrence oi 
other states, which this combination would assure, 
would be adequate to produce and maintain 
throughout the commercial world the relation 
between the two metals that such convention 
should adopt (4) That any ratio now, or lately, 
in use by any commercial nation, if so adopted, 
could be maintained, but that the adoption of the 
ratio lf»J to 1 would accomplish the object with 
leas disturbance to existing monetary systems than 
any other ratio.” 

3 K 
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This declaration met with outspoken opposition 
especially from Mr. Forsell of Sweden, who said 
that it was better to acknowledge at once that bi- 
metallism had collapsed, and that the resolutions 
of the European delegates at the conference of 
1878 should be re -affirmed. The conference 
adjourned to 12th April 1882, to give time for 
further instructions from the several governments 
and scope to diplomatic negotiations, but was 
never reconvened. 

At the international exhibition of 1889 at 
Paris, an attempt was made to organise a 
monetary conference. A number of sessions 
were held and many eminent persons took jwirfc. 
The report of the discussions can be found in 
the general reports of the exhibition. This 
conference, however, is rarely mentioned as one 
of the international conferences, because no 
official importance was attached to its proceed- 
ings, and its delegates were not appointed 
directly by their respective governments for 
this purpose. 

The fourth international conference was 
called by the United States ** for the purjwse 
of conferring as to what measure, if any, can 
be taken to increase the use of silver as money 
in the currency systems of nations." It met 
at Brussels, 22nd November 1892, and held 
ten sessions, adjourning 20th December to meet 
30th May 1S93. Twenty countries were repre- 
sented. As the United States called the con- 
ference, it was expected that the American 
government would have some definite plan to 
present for securing the end in view — an increase 
in the use of silver. The instructions to the 
American delegates were extremely vague, 
simply saying that they should do all in their 
power to “ bring about a stable relation between 
gold and silver . . . (and) to secure, if possible, 
an agreement among the chief commercial 
countries of the world looking to international 
bimetallism . , . (and) failing to secure inter- 
national bimetallism ... to secure some 
action upon the part of European countries 
looking to a large use of silver as currency, in 
order to put an end to the further depreciation 
of that metal/* After some delay at the 
beginning of the conference, the representatives 
of other countries refusing to express any 
opinions until the United States presented a 
plan, the following general declaration was marie 
on the part of the United States delegation : 

1. That the re-establishment and maintenance 
of a fixed parity between gold and silver, and the 
continued use of both as coined money of full debt- 
paying power, would be productive of important 
benefits to the world. 

2. That these ends can be accomplished by 
removing the legal restrictions which now exist 
on the coinage of silver into full legal tender- 
money, and restoring by international agreement 
tbs parity of value between the metals which 
existed prior to 1873 at such ratio as may be 
decided upon by this conference. 


3. That the essential provisions of such an 
international agreement should be 

1. Unrestricted coinage of both gold and 

silver into money of full debt-pAying 
power. 

2. Fixing the ratio in coinage between the 

two metals. 

8. Establishing a uniform charge (If any) 
to the public for the manufacture of 
gold aud silver coins. 

The discussion of this programme, which was so 
general And contained nothing hut a re-statement 
| of the old bimetallic position, soon proved futile 
I and destined to come to nought. The American 
delegates said that the complications arising from 
their ignorance of the public law of the different 
Enrojnwm countries made it impossible for them 
to outline a more detailed scheme except after 
much discussion on the patt of the conference. 
Tiny called attention to a plan which had been 
proposed at the conference of 1S81 by M. Moritx 
Levy to withdraw gold coins and notes of less 
value than 20 francs, and that of Adolph Soetbeer 
which w as published in the HamhttrgiscM Jibrsrn- 
halle for 23rd August 1 *92, and in the Seue Freis 
Vienna, 2 f, th SeptemW 1892, shortly 
prior to Dr. Soetbeer’* death. Dr. Soetlaser 
proposed : 

1. The acknowledgment of a fixed weight of 
pure gold *w a universal basis for currency. 

2. Recoining all gold and issuing no gold coins 

of less than grammes of pure gold { = 20 

francs or $3.98) at mint charges of 2 per thousand 
( ” of 1 per cent) and agreement to w ithdraw 
from circulation all smaller gold coins within a 
perhxl of ten year*. 

3. Issue of gold certificates for gold depo-its in 
amounts, or multiples, of 900 grammes of pure 
goltl, upon actual deposits of coin. 

4. Retirement of all paper money representing 
less than the value of 6 '8085 grammes pure gold 
and to issue no more. 

5. Retirement within fifteen years of all silver 
coins current with a value of more than 10 per 
cent of the fixed minimum gold coin, and coining 
major silver coins to be receivable for all public 
du»* by the country issuing them, to any amount, 
at the ratio of 20 to 1 ; to legal tender to thrice 
the Amouut of lowest gold coin ; coinage only on 
government account. 

6. Subsidiary silver coins to be issued as each 
country may determine. 

7. Silver certificates to be Untied only against 
actual deposits of major silver coins, in denomina- 
tions of half the smallest gold coin or any multiple, 

8. Mutual reports of laws and operation* to be 
exchanged annually. 

9. Withdraw d from compact only upon one 
year’s notice. 

These two propositions, together with that of 
Baron Alfred de Rothschild, for the establishment 
of a onion of the governments represented, into • 
syndicate which should guarantee the purchase of 
£ fi,000/MK) sterling worth of silver annually 
for five years, provided *the juice did not go up 
beyond 43 pence per ounce standard, and also 
provided the United States government continued 
its purchase* of 54,000,000 of ounces yearly. 
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received the chief share of attention at the confer- 
ence* Suggestions, looking to the withdrawal from 
circulation of small notes and small gold coins in 
order to force more silver into use ami the issue of 
silver certificates oil bars, and schemes requiring 
privileged banks of issue to hold silver as well as 
gold reserves, had been made at the conference 
of 1381 but had attracted little attention. The 
discussion of such measures, looking to the in- 
creased use of silver, but maintaining strictly the 
gold standard, was the characteristic feature of the 
Brussels conference. The plans already mentioned, 
as well oh others made by M. Tietgen, Sir Win. 
llouldsworth, M. Allard, M.de Fovillc, M. Forsell, 
M. M. Levi, and M. Sninctelette, were ref cried to 
a Hj>eeial committee of twelve, which made two 
reports, in one of which the plan of M. Moritz 
Iwevy was favourably recommended. The president 
of the conference declared that he found it 
imfK»sihlo to keep the ensuing discussion to the 
subject l»efore the conference, namely, the nq ort 
of the committee ; it would expaud in all casus to 
a discussion of the general principles of bimetallism. 
It was therefore agreed that the simple proposition 
of the United States, respecting bimetallism, N» 
token up. Loug discourses followed ; that o' 
Senator Jones of the United States, which covers 
100 folio pages of the grung into 

the greatest detail. A few sessions of aimless 
general dbcuttsiou sufficed t-o show that no agree- 
ment could be reached between the advocates of 
the single and double standard. The usual state- 
ment* that the other countries must wait for 
Rnglaud to take the initiative in a bimetallic 
union were made, and the umza! device, adjourn- 
ment for further advice from the several govern- 
ments, w a* followed. The conference adjourned, to 
meet HOth May 1 -S 1*3, but was never reconvened. 
The debates of this tost conference v«re less original 
and of l&a# value than those of any of the preceding 
one#. The quest^m# discussed had Income firmly 
rooted in the polities of the various countries, and 
the discussion was consequently less free and 
untrammelled. The specific propositions for 
temporary, if not put matc-ut, relief of generally 
admitted congested monetary symptoms, whii h to 
some extent distinguished the Brussels confidence 
from iU predecessor#, eao bnrdly be said to have 
received the discussion and adequate con.siderat.ion 
they deserved, so intense was the fueling on the 
general bimetallic controversy. 

Since the adjournment of the Brussels conference 
the parliament* of England and Germany were 
both compelled by strong political pressure to pas# 
resolution# (House of Commons, Res. *26 th February 
1895, German Reichstag, Re#. 16th February 1895) 
favouring another conference, and the oungrens of 
the United States, just previous to its recent adjourn- 
ment, passed a resolution (3rd March 1895) provid- 
ing for the appointment of delegates should a new 
conference be called. Later (July 1395), ail in- 
terested !*rtic# were looking to the chancellor of 
the German empire to take the initiative in calling 
another conference, but he did not relish the re- 
sponsibility, being disinclined to take action until 
(tow'd to do so bv the agrarian -bimetallic party in 
Germany. On 17th March 1896, the House of 
Ounraoos agreed to a resolution urging on “the 


Government the advisability of doing all in tlieii 
power to secure by international agreement a 
■stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 
silver." No immediate action however appears 
likely to follow. 

[Theotlicial proceedings of the varum# conference# 
have been published in the French language under 
the general title Conference Mon&taire Interna- 
tionale, Proems * verbaux. The dates of these 
publications are as follows : 

( 1 ) Pub, of the MinUt&c des affaires Urangfres, 
Paris, lmpr. imp., 1867. — (2) Ditto, Paris, Impr. 
nat., 1878. — (3) Ditto, 2 vols. a. Sessions 1 to 8, 
avril-mai, 1881. Paris, lmpr. nat., 1881, p. 341 * 
b. Sessions 9 to 13, juin-juillet, 1881, p. 226, 
Paris, 1881. — (4) Ctntf erence Monftaire Inter- 
nationale , 1892, Pi ecus- verbaux. Bruxelles, 1892, 
p. 424. 

These official reports have been translated into 
the various European languages by the various 
government# that participated. For English trans- 
lations, see the following : 

“Report of the Master of the Mint and Mr. 
Rivers Wilson on the Inter. Mon. Conf. held in 
Pari#. June 1807." London, March 1868. — 
M Diplomatic Correspondence '* (U. S. Cong. Pub.), 
2nd Sens. 4bth Ong., vol. i. 1867-68, pp. 295-380. 
t Contain- the dij loin. cor. of the American govern- 
ment, tho report of the U.S. commissioners, and 
tin* fell text of conference of 1 867.) — International 
Mmutary Conference, 1878. W asbington, Govt. 
Printing Office 1879. Sen. Exec. Doe. , No. 58, 
4f>tb Cong , 3rd Bess., p. 910. (A huge volume 
containing Ei*/d#h translation of proceedings and 
several bun red pates of historical material, 
collected by R Dana Horton, bearing on monetary 
treaties ami the monetary question in general.) 
Proceedi of the International Monetary Con- 
ference, 1881 (April, May, June, and July). 
Washington, 1877, p. 568. II. R. Mi sc. Doc. 
396, pt. 3, 49th C-ong. 1 Sess. Proceedings of the 
Brussel* Monetary Conference. Washington, 1893, 
Cuvt. Printing Office. 

For summaries of the proceedings and brief 
discussion of the work of the several conferences, 
see Coinage Laws of the United Stales, 1792-1894, 
4th ed M Washington, 1894, p. 847. Also Mone- 
tary Systems qf the World , by M. L. Muhleman, 
pp. 170-176, New York, 1895. (Not always free 
from -light errors in statement of facts).] 

8. M 4 C. L. 

MON EY. The term 41 money ” is applied to 
any commodity, whatever its substance oi its 
form, which, whether by law or by convention, 
becomes the common medium of exchange in 
any community. The difficulties of Barter 
or Truck, that is of direct exchange, aro so 
great that subdivision of labour and diversifica- 
tion of industry can be carried but a very little 
way under such a system. Tribes in no very 
advanced stage feel the need of a common 
medium of exchange ; hence, the history of 
money is almost co-ox tensive with the history 
of mankind beyond the purely savage state. 
Oxen were used as money among the Greeks oi 
tire Homeric period. Sheep served the Italians 
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at a later period, as the common medium of 
exchange. After the abandonment of Britain 
by the Romans, we find the inhabitants, in the 
scarcity of coin, returning to the use of “living 
money/’ esp>eeially in Scotland and Wales. 

44 It is very possible,” says Sir Henry Maine, 

41 that kine were first exclusively valued for 
their flesh and milk ; but it is clear that, in 
very early times, a distinct and special im- 
portance belonged to them as the instrument 
or medium of exchange.” Cattle and sheep 
may be a good money or au inconvenient 
money, according to the circumstances of the 
community. In a pastoral state they present 
many advantages. They carry themselves, 
and thus avoid one of the objections to the 
employment of grain. The opportunities for 
grazing which everywhere exist, and the j 
familiarity of all persons with guarding and J 
tending animals, reduce the trouble and risk of I 
using them. On the other hand, cattle and J 
sheep have two serious drawbacks as money. ■ 
The first is, that each animal represents too j 
large an expenditure of labour to answer in 1 
small purchases. Even calves and Iambs ! 
scarcely meet the requirements of “change.” 
The second drawback is, want of uniformity in 
quality. Even in a picked herd or flock 
there is great room for choice. If goods are * 
sold for cattle or sheep, the buyers will j>ay in j 
the smallest and lankiest specimens to be ! 
found. This was the experience of the 
Massachusetts colony so long as cattle were 
received in payment of taxes. If such 
disadvantages attend the use of “ living 
money” even in a pastoral state, the cost of 
keeping them and the risk and trouble which 
attend their nurture aud custody in any highly 
civilised state are so great as absolutely to 
preclude their use. Of the cereals, wheat, 
corn, and rye have extensively fulfilled this 
office. These and other grains have two 
important qualifications for such use: (1) the 
being in universal request for consumption as 
food ; and (2) in allowing almost indefinite 
subdivision. But they are subject to two 
serious drawbacks : (1) in the great weight of a 
quantity which represents a day’s labour ; and 
(2) through their liability to deterioration from 
rust, insects, excessive moisture, undue heating, 
or the mere passage of time. 

The literature of travel is full of stories 
regarding the rice money of the Coromandel 
shore, the cacao money of the aboriginal 
Mexicans, the oil money of the Ionian islands, 
the rock-salt money of Abyssinia, the warn p>u m 
money of the early New Englanders, the 
tobacco money of Maryland and Virginia in 
the same period, the tea money of the Russian 
fairs, the date money of the African oases, the 
beaver and sealskin money of many northern 
countries, and a host of other commodities 
adopted, in one place or another, for meeting 


the requirements of a common medium o! 
exchange. One great class of substances have 
a pxjculiar importance in the history of money, 
from the earliest time® and amid a wide circle 
of nations. The metals, especially seven of 
them, have been found to possess in a high 
degree the material properties required. Iron, 
lead, tin, and eop>p>er, ono or another, early 
became the money of most of the countries 
whose history is known. The money of 
Lacedaemon was of iron ; and this metal, at 
least until recent times, served the inhabitants 
of Scnegambia ; Sweden, when impoverished 
by the wars of Charles XII., went back to the 
use of CoiTF.n Money Lead was 

extensively employed in exchange by the early 
Romans and the early English ; and is still 
given and taken in Burniah in small payments. 
Tin was used by the Mexicans as money, even 
after silver and gold were known. It was 
long so employed in Sweden ; and more 
recently served in that capacity among the 
Chinese, along the shores of the Malay 
pjouinsula, and in Prince of Wales' Island. Of 
the four metals named, however, copper has 
the greatest importance in the history of 
money. From its higher cost of production it 
superseded iron wlieu that metal came, in the 
development of mining industry, to ptuasess a 
value for its hulk unsuited to the uses of 
exchange ; while yet silver was too precious for 
the ordinary transactions of daily life. During 
the silver famine of the middle ages, eopjter 
came back to be the principal money of the 
ptcople of Europe. The employment of copjxsr 
in a diminishing degree has continued in 
Europe aud America nearly down to our own 
day ; but this metal, or recently the closely 
allied broruie, has now sunk in all civilised 
states to the rank of “ token - money,” or 
change. Over no small pwirt of the world, 
however, it is still an important element in 
the monetary circulation. We have now to 
sjieak of a fifth metal. Between 1828 and 
1845 the empieror of Russia sought to bring 
I platinum into use as a money metal ; but the 
effort failed, owing to the extreme difficulty of 
rendering that metal from ingots into coin, and 
from coin into ingots, as the exigencies of 
exchange might require. 

Of all the metals, two have enjoyed a 
pre-eminence in the history of money which has 
given them the name of the Rkkcioiw Mktaww 
N ot that they are the nm«t costly. Several are 
more valuable even than gold ; but this is true 
only of metals found in extremely limited 
quantity, like iridium or vermdiutn, far below 
the requirements of a general medium of 
exchange. Of the two precious metals, silver 
was first used as money. We read of it in 
early Hebrew history. It was long coined by 
the Greeks aud Romans, while gold remained 
merely treasure, devoted to regal aud sacerdotal 
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o$e», Tlie extreme beauty of silver, with its 
numerous applications to the economy of life, 
make it an object of admiration and desire 
among people of all degrees of social advance- 
ment. Easily fusible, highly ductile, nearly 
imperishable, silver would have filled our 
utmost conception of a money-metal did not 
the earth yield one transcendent product, in 
comparison with which even silver fades from 
desire. “ The conqiendious value of gold," to 
use Mr. Jacob’s expression, allowing a vast 
amount of purchasing power to be concentrated 
for conveyance or concealment in little bulk ; 
its durability, its fusibility, ductility, and 
malleability, projiorties of the highest import- 
ance for the purposes of coinage and circulation, 
and its numerous uses in the industrial and 
decorative arts, — all these combine to make it 
chief of money-metals. 

The foregoing are among the articles which 
have served the world in one stage or another 
of social advancement, as the common medium 
of exchange. It is of the essence of money 
that all ftersons who have anything to sell 
shall take it as a mutter of course. The 
extensive use of an article in exchange does not 
necessarily make it money. Those transactions, 
however numerous and im {tenant, may be 
nothing but acts of barter. So long as men 
take an article m exchange, having any great 
degree of uncertainty as to their finding a 
|wnmu who will take it from them ; so long as 
men accept it with the feeling that it is some- 
thing which they are buying, and which they 
will have to sell over again, something for 
which they must needs hunt it; a purchaser, 
that article is rot money. Anything to he 
money must lur e acceptability so nearly 
universal that practically every person who has 
any product or service to dispose of will furiv 
take it, in preference to seeking, at the time, 
the sjiedfic products or services which he may 
require from others, since he is fully assured 
that with this thing, money, he can, at times 
and in form and in amount to suit his 
immediate necessities, obtain what he shall 
desire* Each person, thus, whatever his place 
in the industrial order, accepts money without 
reference either to his own need to consume 
any of the {^articular article so used, or to the 
character or the credit of the person who offers 
it, When he has anything to sell, he takes 
money from any man, because he knows that 
any other man will take it from him whenever 
he wishes in his turn to buy. If an article 
reaches this degree of acceptability, it becomes 
money, no matter what it is made of or why 
people want it The carved pebbles formerly 
used by the Ethiopians, the wampum which 
circulated in the 17 th century between the 
New England colonists and the natives, the 
glass beads used along the Arabian Gulf, tbo 
shells and red feathers employed throughout 


the isles of the Indian Ocean, were all money, 
though capable of serving no purpose but that 
of ornament and decoration. 

We have thus far spoken of tlie principal, 
the characteristic function of money, namely, 
that of the common medium of exchange. 
This is the distinguishing office of money. 
Whatever does this is money. But incident- 
ally, money {performs another important service 
to exchange, namely, by furnishing a price list, 
or price-current, of all articles in the market. 
Since these are, by turns, exchanged for money, 
each is expressed in terms of money j and, 
in consequence, all can at once and readily he 
compared among themselves as to value. The 
value of any article in terms of money is called 
its Price. The foregoing office of money has 
been termed by economists generally that of 
a measure of value ; but tlist term is not 
descriptive, and has proved highly misleading. 
A better statement would be that money in 
this connection fulfils the office of the common 
denominator in exchange, or denominator of 
values (see Denominator, Common). The 
numerators consist of the prices of the several 
articles in the market ; and, inasmuch as the 
denominator is common to alt these can readily 
be compared among themselves. Some econo- 
mists have made the mistake of speaking of 
this as an indejwndent, and even as the 
piinei|*a] office of money. Thus, Mt. Mill says 
that “the first and most obvious'* of the 
inconveniences of doing without money would 
he u the wart of a common measure of Talues '* : 
and Prof branch Bowen says, “We can do 
without money as a medium of exchange, and 
can even baiter commodities for other com- 
modities without the use of any medium. But 
we cannot do without money as & common 
standard or measure of value." Even Prof. 
Jevons writes as if one article might serve as 
a medium of exchange, while another might 
serve as a measure of value, in the same 
community, but it ought to be perfectly 
evident on a moment’s reflection that it is only 
by, and through, an article being used as the 
common medium of exchange, that we obtain 
the prices which make up the price-list or 
price-current. Consequently, if we did with- 
out money as the medium of exchange, we 
should perforce have to do without it as the 
denominator of values. Having thus seen the 
two ways in which money, even in societies 
but a little advanced industrially and com- 
mercially, facilitates exchange, allowing the 
division of labour to be carried out to its 
economic maximum, time and place considered, 
we are prepared to make a better statement 
than that yet ofiered regarding the primitive 
function of money ; ana we say that money 
serves as the common medium of exchange : (a) 
dispensing with •* the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions," to use the phrase of 
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Prof. Jkvonb, which is involved in direct 
exchange ; (b) furnishing a price -current of all 
commodities in the market 

Regarding the philosophy of money iu its 
uses thus far described, there is practically no 
difference of opinion among economists of 
standing. The value of mouey is admitted by 
all to be governed by the oj>eration of the 
ordinary law of demand and supply. There 
being — in any community, at any time, 
according to the state of the arts and according 
to the extent to which the division of labour 
has been carried, — an economic need or demand 
for a certain amount of money -work to be done, 
in carrying commodities from producers to 
consumers, the quantity of the money- thing 
which is available to do that work will 
determine its value. If shells constitute the 
money of a community living by the sea, then, 
if there be much exchanging to be done, that 
is, if there be a large demand for shells to 
effect exchanges, and if shells be scarce, each 
shell will have a high value. Prices will be 
correspondingly low, that is, a large amount of 
commodities will sell for but few shells. If 
the supply of shells be suddenly increased, as 
by a great storm bringing them up on to the 
shore, the value of shells will fall ; that is, 
prices will rise. The relation of the value of 
primitive money to cost of production is, with 
a single exception to be hereafter noted, the 
same as iu the case of any commodity not 
used as money. If the cost of production of 
that which serves as money is diminished, as 
by improvements in an art or by the discovery 
of new resources in nature, the supply will be 
increased, and its value will fall in consequence, 
that is, prices will rise. If the cost of 
production of that which serves os money is 
increased, as by the exhaustion of natural 
resources, its supply will fall off; its value, 
demand remaining constant, will be enhanced, 
that is, prices will fall. The exception above 
referred to is that noted by Mr. Mill, namely, 
that, while a prospective increase or decrease 
of supply, in the case of any commodity not 
used as money, generally results in its price 
falling or rising without awaiting the marketing 
of the new supply, the value of money only 
changes — demand being all along assumed 
constant — with the actual changes of supply, 
inasmuch as prices are the result of real 
exchanges of commodities for money. 

Having thus stated the law of primitive 
money, let us now proceed to observe the action 
of money in societies industrially and com- 
mercially advanced, and into which credit 
enters. In such societies, goods are not always 
exchanged for money at the time ; an equivalent 
is not always or perhaps habitually given on 
the spot Future payment is often stipulated 
for ; and a new money- function appears, that of 
the standard of deferred payments. We are 


thus able to give a full and final definition ol 
money, namely, that it is that which serves 
(l)as the common medium of exchange, (a) 
dispensing with the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions involved in barter ; 
(b) furnishing a price-current of all the 
commodities in the market. (2) As the stan- 
dard of deferred payments. To put it in 
another form, money is that which passes freely 
from hand to hand, in full i«ayment for goods, 
in final discharge of indebtedness, being accepted 
equally without reference to the character or 
credit of the person tendering it, and without 
the intention on the jwirt of the person receiving 
it himself, to consume or enjoy, or otherwise 
use it than by passing it on, sooner or later, in 
exchange. 

The introduction of credit into the commercial 
and industrial society, devolving upon money 
the additional function of a standard of deferred 
payments, has hindered the unanimous con- 
currence of economists as to what money exactly 
is, and as to what money exactly does. The 
use of credit instruments, the introduction of 
bills of exchange, drafts, and cheques, and the 
accumulation of dejK>sits in banks, introduce 
an element into the philosophy of money which 
it is difficult to resolve to the satisfaction of all 
thinkers and writers. Some insist on regarding 
every form and instrument of credit as a part 
of the monetary circulation ; some on treating 
bills of exchange and bank deposits* at any rate, 
in this way ; others, still, regard lank d«q*osit«, 
at the least, as money, since cheques are freely 
drawn on these for the discharge of indebtedness. 
Lord Overstone {see Jones Loyi>) may be re- 
garded as the leader of the school of writers who 
classify bank dejnwiU as money. Prof. Sjiiuwim 
holds the same view', and would alter the defini- 
tion given above by substituting the words 
M from owner to owner, " in place of the words 
* 4 from hand to hand," A gnat deal is to be 
said on either side of this question, and there is 
no present reason to suppose that a general 
: agreement on the subject can lie reached. The 
writer contents himself with presenting his 
own reasons for holding that credit instruments 
generally, viz. bank accounts, bills of exchange, 
and cheques drawn on deposits in bank, should 
lie excluded from the category of money. 

These reasons are as follows : — Let us revert 
for a moment to the primitive condition of 
industry and trade, before credit has been 
introduced. Money serves here os the general 
medium of exchange ; yet barter may in many 
instances be resorted to. Those acta of direct 
exchange reduce, to that extent, the field fo» 
the operation of money. They diminish, by 
just so much, the money work to be done, and 
by consequence, the demand for money, Bui 
no one looks on them m a part of the money 
supply ; no one regards acta of barter as in any 
sense constituting a use of money* In m 
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advanced industrial and commercial state, 
credit limits the field for the operation of 
money, as barter did in a primitive state. The 
mutual cancellation of indebtedness, which the 
introduction of credit effects through the use 
of book accounts, bank deposits, etc., withdraws 
a certain, it may be a vast, body of exchange 
transactions from the held in which money 
operates ; but within that field, thus reduced, 
money does its work in precisely the same way, 
and as completely under the ordinary law of 
supply and demand (see Demand ; Supply and 
Demand) as, in the primitive state, money did 
its work within the field of exchanges which 
had been diminished by barter. After all that 
credit can do in the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, there still remains, in the 
community most highly advanced, even where 
hanking has been carried to its utmost limits, 
a vast volume of transactions which must be 
effected by the use of money. The sufficient j 
proof that these must be effected by the use of | 
money is found in the fact that they are so j 
effected, for money would not be used, since its 
use involves excuse, unless this wore economic- 
ally necessary. Mouey being thu» necessarily 
employed over a vast field of exchange 
transactions, after all the efficiency of credit 
is exhausted, the value of money within that 
field is determined precisely a* it was determined 
before credit was introduced. There being a 
certain quantity of the money -work to be done, 
the quantity of the money-thing available to 
do that work fixes its value. If there be more 


money, shall bank notes bo so regarded 1 We 
may answer, “ Yes. ” Bank notes do the money- 
work and . arc therefore the money-thing. 
When issued by institutions of undoubted 
solvency, they pass freely from hand to hand, 
in full payment for goods, in final discharge of 
indebtedness, leaving no trace of their course, 
such as cheques and bills of exchange do through 
successive endorsements. They are accepted 
without reference to the character or the credit 
of the }>erson who offers them, except solely as 
the bad character of that }>erson might require 
more scrutiny to ascertain that the notes were 
genuine. His mind satisfied on that point, 
whoever has sold goods receives the notes of 
solvent banks precisely as he would receive 
gold or silver coin, even though the man 
offering them were a well-known rogue. Bank 
notes are, therefore, in every sense, money. 
Bills of exchange and bank deposits are merely 
instruments for the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, and are not money. 

We have thus passed through the entire 
extent of the functions of money, dwelling long 
enough uj kju each to be able to see w hat money 
is and vhat money does. In order to anticipate 
• objections and to resolve doubtful cases, it is, 
however, desirable to speak more at length of 
. each of these functions by turns. And, first, 

I of the medium of exchange, that is, of money 
els dispensing with the double coincidence of 
I wants and of possessions, implied in barter. 

| It will be observed that every use of money 
i involves a double transaction. Instead of 


of it, its value will fall and prices will rise. If 
there be less of it, its value will ise and prices 
will fail. Tho exchange transactions which, in 
the result, are cancelled by the use of credit, 
simply diminish by so much the field in which 
money would otherwise opei ate. In this reaj »ev t 
they correspond exactly to acts of barter in 
primitive communities. It is true that if the 
quantity of money l>e diminished and its value 
in consequence rises, there will be an economic 
effort to expand the range of the mutual 
cancellation of indebtedness, since, as was said, 
the use of money always involves a certain 
expense ; while, if the quantity of money be 
increased, there will be a tendency to relax 
efforts to secure the widest possible cancellation 
of indebtedness, and in consequence, a larger 
body of exchange transactions will involve the 
use of money. But it remains true that, 
however the field in which money operates may 
be broadened or narrowed by such a cause, it is 
that field which determines the amount of 
money-work to be done, that is, the demand 
tor money ; while the supply of money will ho 
in nowise affected except as its higher or lower 
value at the time may stimulate or retard its 
production. 

But it may be asked, if bills of exchange 
and bank deposits are not to be treated as 


commodities being exchanged directly for each 
( other, each in its turn is sold for money ; and 
j the commodity desired is purchased with that 
money. There are, thus, two transactions in 
place oi one ; but, as the acceptance of money 
is universal and a matter of course, those two 
transactions involve less, probably far less, 
possibly almost indefinitely less, effort than 
would direct-exchange, where it is essential to 
find some one who not only wants what you 
have, but baa what you want In order to 
secure and maintain the universal acceptability 
of money, it is, in primitive societies, necessary 
that the article adopted for tliis use shall be 
some material thing, having intrinsic properties 
which make it an object of general desire for 
its own sake. When, however, we advance to 
contemplate highly civilised societies, we find 
them sometimes using as money an article 
whoso value depends entirely on convention or 
law. Bank notes arc not things useful in 
themselves ; while the difference between a 
bank note for five, and a bank note for ten 
pounds exists only in the substitution of one 
arbitrary symbol for another. Mutual con- 
fidence or legal authority entering, it ceases to 
be essential, however desirable it may continue 
to be, that the article used as money shall 
be something having useful properties. The 
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savage builds his canoe of materials every 
part of which will float of itself ; the civilised 
man constructs his ship out of materials every 
part of which by itself would sink to the 
bottom. The difference between savage money 
and civilised money is not less remarkable. 
It is universal confidence or universal respect 
for law which enables modern societies to 
substitute for that “material equivalent or re- 
compense,” — to use the phrase of M. Chevalier 
— which is the characteristic of all primitive 
moneys, a money of mere convention, like bank 
notes or government paper. Yet for the same 
reason the possibility of a serious catastrophe 
always attaches to such money. If confidence 
fails, if the fiat of government is carried beyond 
the limits of obedience, the acceptability of the 
money may gradually or abruptly cease (see 
Fiat Money) ; and an industrial and commercial 
system which has been built up on the basis of 
such a monetary circulation may be shattered 
or brought to ruin. A view of these evil 
possibilities attending all money into which 
credit enters, or to which mutual confidence is 
essential, has caused many excellent writers, 
especially in America, to deny the name money > 
to anything which is not a “ material equivalent I 
or recompense,” and especially to government ; 
issues. These writers make the mistake of 
saying that government papier is not money, 
when they really mean to say that it is had 
money. Now, wholly in addition to the 
distinction between money and not -money, we 
have the distinction between good money and 
bad money. Anything is money which does 
the money-work, even though it does this with 
less of convenience and with more of danger 
than would some other thing. During the 
paper -money period of the United States, 
namely, from 1S63 to 1879, “greenbacks” 
unquestionably performed all the offices of 
money. They circulated with the utmost 

freedom ; they were cheerfully and even eagerly 
received ; men worked for them or gave goods 
for them, without challenge or question ; they 
furnished a “price current” as clear and 
intelligible as ever did gold in such use ; they 
were, with the single exception of the distant 
and isolated communities on the Pacific coast, 
the standard of deferred payments universally 
employed. Therefore, greenbacks were money. 
At the same time, being in excess, they inflated 
prices, excited to speculation, kept industry 
and trade in a state of agitation, and caused a 
continual transfer of wealth from the productive 
to the speculative classes. They were, there- 
fore, bad money. 

Money of mere convention has liability to 
two evils. The first is, that not being a 
“material equivalent or recompense,” it is 
subject to be issued in excess. Especially is 
this true of paper put out directly by the 
government. Not the wants of trade, but the 


exigencies of the treasury, are apt to determine 
the amount of issues ; and whenever such issues 
take place in excess of the wants of trade, they 
almost inevitably go from bad to worse. Prices 
become inflated, speculation sets in, and there is 
often both a popular and a fiscal demand for still 
larger issues, to sustain the inflated prices (see 
Assignat; Bullion Committee, Hei*okt of; 
Inconvertible Currency). Yet there are 
historical instances of such money being issued 
and maintained without excess, or, at any rate, 
marked excess, through the exceptional prud- 
ence and moral courage of legislators or fiscal 
authorities. On the other hand, as in France 
after the war of 1870, the natural or material 
forms of money cannot be increased arbi- 
trarily. Being products of labour, they can 
only be increased by the application of cor- 
responding amounts of labour to their pro- 
j dilution. They have in this a safeguard 

against excess which is lacking in all moneys 
of mere convention. The second evil liability 
of money of convention arises from the fact 
that the force of such convention has its 
territorial limits, whether those of a small 
community or those of a large state. Owing 
its acceptance to convention within those limits, 
any local excess cannot 1 *e reduced hv exporta- 
tion. Such money has no natural drainage. 
Wherever it is {toured out, it makes a swamp. 

| On the other hand, the material forms of 
money are subject to exportation to communities 
; which have no respect for local convention 
other than their own, but which have personal 
; or social wants that may be satisfied by the 
! intrinsic properties of these articles. The 
! exportability of money residues its highest point 
I in the case of gold and silver. The demand 
j for these metals being universal, any local 
! excess anywhere is at once drained otr ; and 
j each community retains only so much as is 
! required to keep its own prices on a level, cost 
of transportation being taken into account, 
with prices in the countries with which it 
trades. The beneficial influence of this on 
commerce, and in the second degree upon 
production, cannot be over-estimated. It is, 
indeed, almost essential to the maintenance of 
the vast system of modem production. During 
the paper -money period of the United Statue 
already referred to, prices, owing to the non- 
ex portability of the Greenback, were out of 
all relation to the general prices of commerce. 
The exporter sold his goods for gold, and then 
sold the gold for whatever it would bring at 
the time, in the local money. Trade, and in 
consequence, production, became highly specu- 
lative, with the most mischievous results to 
the industry of the country, not to speak of 
grave social and political evils. 

But, even in cases where, through exceptional 
prudence and courage on the part of the govern- 
ment, papier is not issued in excess, very 
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Considerable evils may yet be produced by the 
use of such money. During the suspension of 
apecio payments by the Bank of France, from 
1871 to 1877, the premium on gold was, by 
the remarkable sagucity of the directors, kept 
at a very low figure, almost vanishing at every 
favourable turn of trade. Yet even this was 
not without momentous consequences to the 
commerce of that country. In his valuable 
work, Jjymbard Street, published at about the 
close of that period, Mr. Bagelmt remarked : — 

The note of the Bank of France has not, 
indeed, been depreciated enough to disorder 
ordinary transactions. But any depreciation, ] 
however small, even the liability to deprecia- j 
tion without its reality, is enough to disorder ; 
exchange transactions. They are calculated to j 
such an extent of fineness, that the change of a j 
decimal may be fatal, and may turn a jujfit ! 
into a loss. Accordingly, London has become 1 
the sole great settling house of exchange 
transactions in Europe, instead of being, as 
formerly, one of two.” 

Let us now consider the second function of 
money, that of the common denominator of 
values. There is no other point on which 
writers on money are so generally in error as 
here. The cause of that error is largely found 
in a vicious terminology. Having lx gun by 
calling money, in this relation, the measure of 
value, they seem to have felt themselves bound 
to show that money does measure values. 
Thus, Prof. Francis Bowen writes : “ A measure 
must he homogeneous with the thing measured. 
As that which measures length or capacity 
must itself possess length or capacity, so that 
which measures value must have value in 
itself, or intrinsic value.” . . . Prof. Thorold 
Rogers says : “ We need some common measure 
of value as we need measures of length ami 
capacity.” And Mr. Mill, as referred to above, 
mentions among the first ami most obvious 
wants of exchange that of “ a common measure 
for values of different sorts.” From this notion, 
that money measuies values, has come the 
dictum, common to most economists, that a 
money of mere convention, not having 
Intrinsic Value (fl.i*.), not being “ a material 
recompense or equivalent,” cannot perform this 
function, whatever it may do as the universal 
medium of exchange. It would appear that 
all this confusion has arisen from the use of a 
misleading term. If we read further in the 
works of these writers, wo find that the function 
they are really treating of is merely that of a 
common denominator in exchange. Now, it is 
not essentially the office of a denominator in 
exchange to measure values ; but only to 
express them, as measured. If wo contemplate 
money of pure convention — for example, mere 
pieces of paper curiously engraved —and if we 
assume for such money a general acceptability, 
inch as money of this kind has frequently 


possessed, and possesses to-day in many 
countries, a moment’s reflection will show that, 
by being actually exchanged against these 
pieces of paper, all commodities in the market 
become measured as to their value, without 
regard to the cost of production of the money 
itself. If all producers desire these pieces of 
paper, and desire them very much, no matter 
for what reason, then all commodities which 
have a high cost of production, and are in 
corresponding demand, will exchange for many 
pieces of the paper, or otherwise the supply of 
such commodities would rapidly fall off* ; while 
commodities having a low cost of production 
will exchange for few pieces of paper, since, 
otherwise, the supply of such commodities 
would rapidly increase, which would at once 
bring down their price. In this way, that is, 
by the efforts of all producers to bring to 
market those commodities which will command 
the gr eatest number of these pieces of paj>cr for 
a given expenditure of time and labour, all the 
commodities in the market will be differentiated 
as to value, exactly at if the money consisted 
of gold or silver. With a money of gold or 
silver the effort of each producer to bring to 
market the commodities which, for a given 
expenditure of time and labour, will command 
the greatest number of coins of a certain de- 
nomination, differentiates all commodities in 
the market as to value, without reference to the 
! cost of production of the coins themselves. The 
action in the case of money of mere convention 
is identical ; and the results are just as exact. 
By the mere fact of being exchanged for any 
kind of money, each commoditj r takes its place 
on the prite-current, high up or low down, 
according to the demand for it, and according 
to the ease or difficulty with which it can be 
brought to market — that is, according to demand 
and supply. 1 1 is this conception of the function 
of money as a common denominator of values, 
which underlies the discussion of Ideal Money 
by Sir James Steuart and Messrs. F. Percival 
Eliot and Gloucester Wilson. These writers 
were far nearer the truth than their critics. 
Probably the history of philosophy furnishes no 
instance of an equally mischievous result from 
the use of a false terminology, with that which 
has followed the phrase, “measure of value,” 
in its application to money. 

Let us now speak of the remaining function of 
money, that of a standard of deferred payments. 
The emergence of this function, consequent on 
the development of the credit-system, lays on 
that which shall be used as money a require- 
ment altogether additional to those made upon 
it in a state of society where all commodities 
are paid for at the time of delivery. In the 
earlier state, it would not matter much, if at all, 
Bhould the article used fluctuate widely and 
rapidly as to its own coat of production or its 
own condition t of supply. But when credit is 
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given — that is, when payments are deferred, — 
it becomes at once of vast, if not supremo, 
importance that money shall remain reasonably 
stable in value, from time to time. It is here 
that money of mere convention displays its 
greatest weakness, siuoe its quantity can be 
arbitrarily increased to any extent. Yet in 
this respect those forms of money which have 
“ intrinsic value, ” which constitute “ a material 
equivalent or recompense/* fail far short of 
what is to be desired. Even gold and silver, 
which, owing to their practical indestructibility, 
remain highly stable in value from year to year, 
yet fluctuate enormously from age to age. The 
story of the spasmodic and often intermittent 
production of the precious metals has been told 
in other parts of this work (see Gold as Stand- 
ard). So tremendous have been the consequent 
fluctuations in value that it has frequently been 
proposed to substitute Corn Rents, in contracts 
for considerable terms of years ; and, in a vast 
number of instances, rents, annuities, etc., 
have actually been stipulated for in bushels of 
wheat. The cereals, while they fluctuate far 
more than gold or silver from year to year, 
have been more stable, at least until a very 
recent date, through long periods of time. 
Even these, however, fall so far short of 
supplying all the conditions of a good standard 
of deferred payments, that it has been by 
many writers proposed to create a Tabular 
Standard, or multiple tender, the natme and 
office of which will be found described under 
the title Index Numbers. 

Another point which requires consideration 
in the philosophy of money is the effect of 
corruption or debasement of the coin — assuming, 
now, metal money to be in use — upon the value 
of money. There are two cases: (1) where 
corruption or debasement is universal, all coins 
being alike diminished as to weight, or impaired 
as to fineness ; (2) where the coin has been 
irregularly corrupted or debased. In the latter 
situation, it is usual for writers on money to 
say that the principle known as Gresham’s 
Law will at once begin to operate. This law, 
or theorem, which derives its name from Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the fouuder of the Royal 
Exchange of London, is, as commonly stated, 
that bad money invariably drives out good 
money. Thus expressed, the theorem is 
incorrect. Bad money will only drive out 
good money when the sum of the two is in 
excess of the wants of trade ; that is, in excess 
of the amount which is necessary to keep 
prices in the community on a level, cost of 
transportation being taken into account, with 
prices in the communities with which it trades. 
So long as bad money and good money together 
only make up the amount which is needed, 
neither will drive the other oat Ricardo 
©Directly states the principle in his reply to 
0. Bosakquet: 41 It is a mistaken theory to 


suppose that guineas of 5 dwt 8 gr. cannot 
circulate with guineas of 5 dwt, or less. As 
they might be in such limited quantity, that 
both one ami the other might actually pass in 
currency for a valuo equal to 5 dwt. 10 gr., 
there would be no temptatim to withdraw 
either from circulation. There would be a real 
profit in retaining them/* It is only when the 
total amount of money comes to be in excess 
of the wants of trade, that exportation or melt- 
ing of the coin begins, lu such a situation, 
Gresham's law operates with almost absolute 
certainty. The exporter, or the manufacturer 
of gold or silver plate, selects for his purposes 
the coins of fullest weight or of the highest 
purity, thus withdrawing them from the circula- 
tion, whose average quality is in consequence 
reduced. This, however, goes on only so fast 
and so far as the total amount of money is in 
excess. Should the introduction of abraded or 
debased coin continue, ail the better coins 
would, in time, be exported or sent to the 
melting ]*>t. 

In the second case of corruption or debase- 
! ment of the coin, vis. where such corruption or 
debasement affects the w hole body of coins, ths 
effect ujion the value of money constitutes one 
of the most diflieult questions in the philosophy 
of this subject. The writer believes that the 
truth in this matter is wholly on the side of 
Ricardo. No matter to what extent the 
corruption or debasement has proceeded, coins 
will still pass for their full denomitiative value, 
provided only the amount issued be not 
excessive. Ricardo failed, probably from in- 
advertence, to affix a single proviso which is 
essential to the correctness of this statement, 
viz. that popular knowledge of the corruption of 
the coin should not create a popular indisposi- 
tion to use the coin. If this were to take place, 
it would cause an extension of the field of 
barter or of the o{»erations of credit Such an 
extension of the field of barter on the on© 
hand, and of the Derations of credit on the 
other, would of itself constitute a reduction 
in the demand for coin, which would ncccs 
sarily reduce its value, that is, raise prices. 
Ricardo is unquestionably right in saying that 
there are numerous historical instances of a 
coinage largely abraded or debased, circulating 
without a corresponding redaction, if not 
indeed without any reduction at all, from its 
proper denominative value. The purchasing 
power of money Uung determined wholly 
by the relations of demand and supply, govern- 
ment can, by limiting the supply, in a very 
large degree control the value of money. 
Ricardo even goes so far as to regard paper 
money as money upon which the SeiunioraoK 
(q.v.) is 100 per cent. But, while it is thus 
in the power of government, by controlling 
the supply, largely to influence tits value of 
{taper money, the economist who has s realm 
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able reference to the nature of jxililical forces 
oan never give his approval to paj>er money not 
instantly ami unconditionally convertible into 
coin of full value. As Alexander Hamilton 
says, 44 paper emissions are of a nature so liable 
to abuse, and it may even be allinned so cer- 
tain to be abused, that the wisdom of govern- 
ment will be shown in never trusting itself with 
the use of so seductive and dangerous an ex- 
pedient.*' 

It has been said that money, while it lias 
value, has not price, the latter term being 
reserved to express the value of other things in 
terms of money. This is true, ho long a* one 
article only is used as money. Let us, 
however, take the case of a community in 
which both gold and silver are used in this 
relation. Since gold and silver have separate 
sources of supply, and have also, in some 
measure, independent causes of demand, as e.g. 
for use in the arts, then we shall have a gold- 
price of silver, and a silver-price of gold. This 
is the situation which Hi -metallism ( q.r .) 
contemplates ; and it is the effort of that 
system to extinguish ail preference for either 
of these metals, at a ratio agreed upon, and 
fixed by law, — e.g. 15| of silv<?r to one of gold, 
as under the French law of 1803, — so that the 
gold-price of silver and the silver-price of gold 
shall remain constant. 

|Th« literature of m»>n*y it almost measureless. A 
complete bibliography would form a considerable 
volume. The flrat important writer on money was 
Aristotle ; end there i» no stronger proof of the 
greatness of this early philosopher than that his con- 
ception of the moner function still influence* scientific 
thought. As KuivHttn society emerged from the 
monetary confusion and disorders r useqmmt on the 
silver famine of tlx middle ages, Nicole Oresme, moved 
by the sbuses of French coin, published in 1360 his 
treatise on money, a work which, after Ring long lost 
to the world, was. about IfpVj, discovered by the 
eminent Oemum economist, Roseau r, of Leipzig, and 
has since been put out by M. Wolowhki, in the original 
Latin text, with an introduction and a French trans- 
lation. No work expresses more strikingly the 
pernicious effects of that m»rbt*s numericuj*, which 
wrought such misery among the isaopleand caused such 
weakmsee in the governnrenia of Europe, and which had 
afflicted France with s]vtc!al virulence. Orcsme s treat- 
ment of the principle* or coinage and seigniorage is 
clmracterised by great precision. At the beginning of 
the Jdth century, the astronomer CoraRWicos addressed 
to the king of Poland hi* treatise Monetce Cudendat 
Haifa, which denis with the then universal evil of the 
corruption and debasement of coin. But It wap Italy 
which made the largest of the earlier contributions to 
tb* philosophy of the subject. Hr. Stephen Colwell 
remarks that this country was long noted for the worst 
money and the beet writers on money. The coin of 
Italy was sunk into an abyss of discredit while 
Hwy aria and Viraftt were expounding the true laws of 
monetary circulation, and the works of ScAKtrrrt and 
N*«u were manuals for the mints of the continent. 
Among the early English writers on money, sav from 

to 1717, the most distinguished names are those of 
Wit Win, Petty, Dudley North, John Locke, William 
Lowndes, John Law, and Kir Isaac Newton, In 1730 
Swtrr published his H rapier's letters, concerning Wood s 
brass halfpence, mom Rouble as an example of satire 
and invecuve than as a contribution to the theory of 
vnmtev. Shortly before the publication of Adam Smith's 
I rmlik of Nation*, Sir James Brat? art’s Engnirp into the 
Principles of PdUiriU Economy dealt at length with the 
problem of money : and the same writer, acting far the 
test India Company, in 1771 wrote his treatise on the 


coin of Bengal. Harris's essay upon money and coins 
(1767), belonging to this period, contains matter of 
historical interest. Adam Smith’s great work (1770) did 
not add much to the philosophy of money. His com- 
patriot and eonteinjiomry, David IJumk, on the other 
hand, (hough in brief coiujkiss, made a contribution of 
no little value. The suspension of specie payments by 
the bank in 1797, and the long controversy which 
followed the bullion report of 1810, gave rise to an 
immense volume of literature, much of it of permanent 
value. The tracts and other publications of Lord Kino. 
Blr Francis Baring, It. Torrens, Bosanquet, Boyd, 
Murhbt, Hill, Vansittart, Fonblanque, General 
(raufurd, Lord Lauderdale, William Blake, Arthur 
Young, William Hukkihhon, Francis Horner, David 
Ricardo, and Henry Thornton, are deserving the 
attention of every student of monetary science. The 
giants of this controversy were the last four. Ricardo’s 
tracts on money perhaps occupy the highest single 
place in the literature of the subject. J/ml Liverpool's 
treatise on ihp Coin* </ the Realm (1806) derives its chief 
interest from its relation to the demonetisation of silver 
bv the English government, in 1816 . Thomas and 
Matt hias A it wood were the champions of Fiat Money. 
Following the resumption of specie payments, in 1819, 
there came within a tew years 8ir Walter Wcott’s letters 
on the currency of Scotland (Malachi Malagrowthcr) ; 
Bir James Graham's Coin and Currency ; Sir Henry 
Parxeii r Obmr’ations on Paper Money, Banking, and 
Overtrading; Senior’s Cost qf Ohtainiruj Jacob’s 

Inquiry into the Pn dnetion and Covsutnjsticn of the 
Previous Metals; and, greatest of all, Thomas Took k ' a 
Imjuiry iofo the (Currency Principle, 1844. Tooke 
assumed and strongly fortified the positions regarding 
the operation and influence of paper money, which he 
aftcrwsr *n «assuite<l with such distinguished ability in 
his History of Prices. Belonging to the r»«xt period, 
tliat. namely, between 183*2 and the time of the 
Australia and California gold discoveries, are Foulett 
Scroie's Exam, nation, etc., I-ullarton’s valuable w'ork 
on The Hegvlutun qf Currencies, and James Wilson’s 
Capitol, Currency, and l tanking, Most of the economic 
imeitwt of this i^riod centred in the action of parlia- 
ment regarding the Rank of England ; and the report 
on the bank charter, fn 1883, from the secret committee ; 
and the first and second reports of the select committee 
upon banks of issue, 1840 and 1841, are among the most 
valuable blue books issued since the bullion r* port of 
1810. IWl's act of JS44, regulating the privilege of 
issue, gave rise to an enormous literature. Chief among 
the disputants were Thomas Tooke, Ix>rd Overstone 
(Samuel J<vc* Loyd), Colonel Torrens, George Warde 
Norman. James W. Gilrart. The cliapterw regarding 
monev m Mr. Mill's great work on political economy 
among the most important contributions of this 
time to the theory of that subject. The Californian 
and Australian discoveries, about 1860, produced several 
works of marked value, particularly William New- 
march's New Supplies of (fold, and J. E. Cairnes’s 
Essays an the Odd Question. Msciaren’g History of the 
fVrrency may be mentioned. The demonetisation of 
silver by Germany, following the American Civil War, 
produced a controversial literature rarely equalled. 
The same jmriod ha* also witnessed the publication of 
some important constructive works, pre-eminently Mr. 
Baoehota Lombard St., Prof. Jkvons’s Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, and Mr. Goschen's Foreign Ex- 
changes. Mr. Ernest Sbvp published several pamphlets 
in favour of bi-metallism early in the course of the 
controversy • Mr. H. liucks Gibbs (now Ixmi Alden* 
ham), Prof' H. 8. Fox well, and Prof. J. Shield Nicholson 
have led in the recent discussion on the same side* 
while Sir Robert Gifton and Lord Farrcr have upheld 
monometallism. The report of the commons committal 
of 1876, on the depreciation of silver, is or great 
Importance, 

In the United States, money or “currency” (Mr. 
M'Leod calls this word “a mischievous Yankeeisro 
has always been a favourite theme. Pelatiah We otter’s 
Nature and Operation of Money (1702) is interesting and 
valuable. Prof. W. G. Sumner’s History of American Cur- 
rency presents much information. Accounts of the papet 
money issues of the several colonies have been written 
by Felt, Phillips, Browuson, and others ; and cf tbs 
revolutionary paper money by J. W. Shuckers. The 
works of Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, and 
Daniel Webster, contain much that la of value in the 
theory of money. Messrs. Condy Raguet and Win. ML 
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Qouqb were among the passionate opponents of bank 
money. Prof. George Tpckbrb Msney and Banka is a 
work of merit. Stephen Colwell's Way a and Means of 
Payment contains much useful information. The theory 
of bank money is treated with peat fulness in Prof. 
Amass Walker’s .Sdriw* of Wealth, The “inflation 
period," 1862 to 1879, brought on extended discussion* 
of inconvertible paper money, iu which the leading 
participants were Henry C. Carry and H. C. Baird on 
the Fiat Moxjry side ; ami David A. Wells and W. G. 
Sumner on the Hard Money side. Mr. John J. Knox's 
work, United States Notes, furnishes the most accurate 
account existing of the national issue of (taper money. 
H. R, Limlenimn’s Money and Ixgal Tender is a useful 
manual. Francis A. Walker’s large treatise on money 
was published iu 1878 ; and his smaller work, Money, 
Trade, and Industry, in 1879. Mr. S. Dana Horton is 
easily the most learned of the writers in favour of bi- 
metallism (see his Silver Pound and Silver in Europe) ; 
Prof. J. Laurence Langhlin’a JU-metaUism in the United 
States is strongly roonomet&llist in its tarings. 

In France, toe treatise of M. Chevaucr, La Monnaie, 
the third volume of his ** Cours d'&conomie Politique, 
has held a pre-eminent place. During the first flood of 
the new gold, Chevalier wrote a work on the Probable 
Fall in the Value of Gold, which was tram la ted into 
English by Richard Cordkn. The proceedings of the 
Enquite Monetain of 1870 Are of great interest. Courcelle- 
Sbnxcil‘8 Operations de Banque is a leadiug work. l>ou 
Fa crcBER'a small treatise on the Production of the Precious 
Metals is a work of merit. Louis \Voi/>ws*i's writings 
on money in general, and particularly those in favour of 
bi-metallism, hold a high rank. The most energetic 
advocate of bi-metallism is M. Cernuschi, whose special 
antagonist for many years was M. Feer - Herzog of 
Switzerland. M. Esuuirol de Parieu and M. Levasseur 
take the monometailist side. F, Lenormsnt's essay 
upon the money of ancient nations is of {permanent 
value. The reports of the conference of the Latin union 
(France, Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium), and those of 
the international Monetary Conferences of 18*7, 1878, 
18S1, and 1S92, are of great value. Other writers on 
money who should be mentioned in any bibliography, 
however short, are Emile de Lavkusyx of Belgium, 
Prof. L^on Walras of Lausanne, Vrolik and Mkjks of 
Holland, and N. P. van deni Berg of Batavia, now 
Governor of the Bank of Holland. William RoscHka’s 
tirati.se on money (translated into French by Wolowski), 
and Kni«s’ Das Geld are perhaps the most imj*ortAnt 
German works on this subject. Philip Geyer's Theorie 
and Praxis dot Zettelbankvtestns may also be mentioned. 
Bamberger's Hekhsgtld and other writings are among 
the ablest extant upon the mono- metallic side. A. 
Soetbekr’s investigations Into the pr oduction of the 
precious metals are of high value. Prof. Miklashewsky, 
Study of the chief positions of the classical theory in retjarri 
to the question of money (Moscow), 1895. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
9xm. /'of., 1896, voL iii.] r. a. w. 

The National Monetary Commission. United States 
Senate, of 1908 (N. W. Aldrich, Oncurwm, A. P.att 
Andrew, Special A wulanf) has made* very large collect- 
tion of works on the subject. 

MONEY AND PRICES. See Prices. 
MONEY (Quantity Theory). See the 
Quantity Theory of Money. 

MONEY OF ACCOUNT. The “ money of 
account,'* or the terms in which value* are 
recorded, is, in modem monetary systems, 
generally the same as the standard of value of 
the country in which the accounts are kept ; 
the metallic and note currency being reckoned 
in the same measure, while values less than 
that of the standard are expressed decimally. 
Thus, in the states of the “ Latin Monetary 
Union" (France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Greece) accounts are kept in francs, in 
Germany in marks, in Scandinavia in crowns, 
and so forth. The money of account in Great 
Britain differs from that of ths majority of 
modern states from the fact that, although 


large sums are recorded iu pounds, values 
smaller than that of the standard are expressed 
in shillings, pence, and farthings, instead of 
in decimal parts of a pound. Though, as 
simplifying and facilitating commercial trans- 
actions, it is desirable that the money of 
account should be identical with the standard 
of value, this is by no means essential to 
the practical working of a monetary system. 
Neither is it necessary that tire terms in winch 
values are accounted should be represented by 
an actual coin in the circulation of the country. 
In England, for instance, when the shilling 
was the money of account, there were many 
years during which the only coins in use were 
silver pence, while at the same time the 
standard of value was a pound troy of silver 
of the milli simal fineness of 925. 

Similar examples of complex systems of currency 
and account are to bo met with. Several such 
instances occurring in the early history of the 
British colonies are recorded by Mr. Chalmers in 
his History of Currency in the. British Colonies, 
1 >93, an interesting case being that of the Leeward 
Blands. In the 17th and ]Bth centuries the 
standard of value in this colony was a commodity 
known m “ Muscovado sugar" ; this article Wing 
also the principal medium of exchange. Accounts 
were, however, kept iu sterling terms, and we 
learn that, by an Act passed in the year 170d, 
ratings of commodities in sterling, fur purposes of 
account, were frxed as follows : 

1*2*. 6d. current money for every 100 lbs, r> f Muscovado 
2s. „ „ 1 „ lutlieo 

M. „ „ I „ Cotton wool 

ginn'd. 

lpi. ,, ,, It* Toteeeo oi 

*!»#«• 

In Newfoundland, until so recently as 1887, 
when an Act consolidating and amending the 
currency legislation of the colony was passed, 
a money of account known «a “ Halifax cur- 
rency*' was in use. The ratings of coin in cir- 
culation under this system of account were fixed 
by an Act of the Assembly of the island passed 
in 1845, and were as foliows ; 



£ ». d. 

Doubloon 

8 16 currency 

Sovereign 

14 0 „ ‘ 

Crown 

6 0 „ 

Dollar 

5 0 „ 

Shilling 

1 21 - 


S See also Ideal Money.] f. r. a. 

iIONEY MARKET. A term applied to an 
organisation which has always existed in a more 
or less developed form in countries whore wealth 
has had time to accumulate. Only ita modem 
characteristics can be dealt with here, and the 
examination thereof must be confined to London, 
the largest and most highly organised example 
of the species. 

The London money market consists of — (<*) 
the Rank of England ; (h) the joint-stock banks; 
and ( c ) one or two powerful private banka, 
the discount houses and bill broker* ; (d) the 
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large mercantile houses who have money to 
lend from time to time ; and (< 5 ) the Stock Ex- 
charge. As a rule the term “the market” is 
employed to denote classes ( b ) and (c) alone, 
the Bank being regarded as outside “the 
market,” meaning the market for bills, while 
(d) and («?) are similarly excluded because their 
operations are of an intermittent character, and 
in the case of (e) are, as a rule, “all ono way,” 
the Stock Exchange being more of a customer 
for dealers in money than a dealer in money 
itself. There are, however, certain wealthy 
stock exchange firms who are really dealers in 
money, and not infrequently lend their am plus 
balances in Lombard Street. The great mer- 
chant houses are often very large lenders, 
through their possessing temporary control of 
considerable sums of money derived from leans, 
subscriptions to loans, remittances fiom forr.gn 
governments, and in other ways ; and, on the 
other hand, they often take money out of the 
market by discounting bills or selling stock. 
They are, therefore, like the Stock Exchange, 
too closely allied to “the market” in the 
narrow sense of the term to be omitted from 
tbe list of elements making up the real market. 

(a) The Bank of England. —> Thirty yen*'* 
or more ago the Bank was an integral part of 
the lioiidon money market, possessing a power j 
which it has not now. Formerly it had ] 
considerable influence on the discount rate, 
being a considerable holder of bills, but for 
tnauv years past it has ceased to compete for 
bills with tbe great joint-stock bunks, two of 
which have so 1 *rge a share of this class of 
business that they practically e* utrol the dis- 
count rate on any day on which they are both 
buyers, or l>oth * hold off ” from the market 
The Bank rate of discount has ceased to be any 
indication of the real discount rate in London, 
except very occasionally. This is not a satis- 
factory state of things, as the loss of control 
over the discount rate has involved the loss of 
power to influence the foreign exchanges, a 
power which is needed by the Bank iu order to 
enable it to protect its reserve, which is the 
sole cosh reserve of all the banks in the United 
Kingdom. The Bank lias never explicitly ad- 
mitted its responsibility for the reserve, but it 
does admit it implicitly. On the other hand, 
the banks ostensibly deny that they have any 
resfxmaibility in the matter, but there is good 
reason for believing that they recognise it in 
practice, and will help the Bank to maintain a 
projHjr reserve should the course of events again 
place it in danger. 

(b) The magnitude of their deposits gives 
the great joint-stock banks vast (tower in the 
money market. The National Provincial Bank 
of England and the I*>ndon County and 
Westminster together hold over £144,000,000 
of deposits, and the Union of London and 
Smiths and Lloyd’s, both hugely country banks 


with important offices in London, hold about 
All 24,000,000 more. The National Provincial 
and the London County and Westminster are 
among the largest holders of hills in the market, 
and, as already observed, the rate of discount 
for tbe day usually dejiends on their operations. 
The banks meet from time to time to arrange 
what rate shall be allowed on deposits. 

(i c ) The discount houses and bill brokers are 
also large buyers of bills, but they are not 
such “ linn ” holders of them as the banks. 
The smaller brokers, indeed, hold very few 
bills, though their turnover is often large, since 
they act as intermediaries between the great 
banks and the holdeis, as creators of hills. 
Strictly speaking they are not competitors for 
hills, but they provide the machinery by means 
of which the banks compete for them. The 
larger brokers and the discount houses are 
emiij>*titor» of the banks, and hold considerable 
amounts of bills, which, however, they are 
quite ready to “turn out” at a profit, while 
banks, iu nearly all cases, hold the bills until 
maturity. The bill brokers and discount houses 
work largely with money borrowed at call .and 
short t < uee (seven or fourteen days). They 
publish the rates they are prepared to allow 
from time to time, which are usually in harmony 
with the teiius offered to depositors by the 
hanks, but they change their scale more fre- 
quently than the lanks. Their meetings are 
of a more or less informal character, and changes 
are rarely made by any individual house alone, 
even when strong views as to the expediency 
of the proposed -movement me taken by it 
The brokers have a large area to borrow from. 
They obtain most of what they use from banks, 
but are also in close touch with the stock 
exchange money brokers, lending to them and 
taking money from them on consols and other 
high-class securities ; and they have the Bank 
of England to roly upon in the last resort, 
though recourse to that institution is surrounded 
with restrictions, regarding the jxdicy of which 
much difference of opinion exists. 

Tht tcorking of the Mvncy Market, — Under 
normal conditions the London money market 
works very smoothly. Bills to a very large 
amount fall due every day and are (mid ; the 
“money” is reinvested in other bills, or if 
these cannot be secured on satisfactory terms, 
the “ money ” is lent in the short loan market 
on bills or stock, for periods which may vary 
from one day to a fortnight ; or the “money ” 
may l>e employed on the slock exchange either 
as a monthly loan on consols or until the 
“ next account,” which usually means about a 
fortnight One great bank almost invariably 
reinvests money obtained from the payment of 
bills falling due daily in other bills, but most 
banks allow themselves a certain latitude in 
this respect, and the bill brokers have many 
more bills in their esses at some tiroes than at 
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others, though they always try to keep up a 
oertain average. In normal times all money in 
the hands of the market is lent up to the last 
penny, at some rate, by about 4 f. m. if possible. 
If nothing else can be done with it, it is lent 
"for the night," often at a rate which seems 
hardly worth accepting. Sometimes, for in- 
stance in 1894-96, money is very abundant for 
a long time. The high prices which rule 
during such periods for all the best investments, 
including bills, and the low prices of commodi- 
ties and slackness of trade, have the effect of 
making money redundant in the market, 
except for brief intervals. There is then no 
disposition to invest capital for long periods, 
or to "lock it up" in industrial occupations. 
All who possess or have the control of loanable 
capital prefer, at such times, to keep it in a form 
as easily convertible into cash as possible, in 
order that when an opportunity occurs for 
profitable investment, advantage may at once 
be taken of it. When a revival of trade has 
begun, and the prices of commodities have 
risen, a change takes place in the attitude of 
the controllers of wealth. They tind that more 
money is wanted to do a given amount of busi- 
new than before, and that there is more business 
to do. The surplus money disappears from 
the market, and lenders have less difficulty 
in "placing” such surplus balances as they 
have on hand. When once this process has 
begun, it usually leads to a state of things the j 
exact opposite of that we have been discussing ; j 
not only is all available money eagerly borrowed, 
but credit is stretched to the utmost A great 
deal is invariably lent to the wrong people and 
on wrong securities, ami finally a collate of a 
more or less serious character occurs in credit 
At such times the only quarter whence loans 
can be obtained is the Bank of England, as all 
other institutions have employed their resources 
to the utmost. On two occasions prior to 1806 
the pressure on the bank was so great that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had to allow the 
bank to suspend the act of 1844, which restricts 
the note isaue (see Feel, Sir R.}. The way in 
which the lock-up of capital in unsaleable 
securities, or securities on which loans cannot 
be obtained, comes into existence, may be very 
different at different times (see articles on 
Cjtisvs). 

The "money,” or more properly the "loan- 
able capital” with which the money market 
deals, is of a peculiar kind. It may be defined 
as wealth in its least specialised form, a form 
it can only assume in a very rich country, 
where all the specialised forma of wealth, but 
more particularly those which are easily ex- 
changeable for other kinds of wealth, such as 
gold and high class securities, are very plentiful. 
All countries which have developed the modern 
form of civilisation possess a certain amount of 
“ money-market money/* hot in all but a few 


it is of small amount. The supply of it in this 
country is enormous, but not unlimited, as 
events have more than once shown. Credit 
is based on this almost impaljiable form of 
wealth, and when it has been exhausted by an 
excessive granting of credit, the fabric of credit 
breaks up. In the London money market, the 
organisation by which, to use a physiological 
analogy, non -specialised wealth is "secreted” 
and accumulated, is more effective than in any 
other at present known. This is owing to 
the fact that savings are almost universally 
deposited in banks, and that we possess* "one 
reserve system,” as Ba'JKM'H* called ir, whereby 
the Bank of England Inis become the sole 
depository of the reserves of the banks of the 
United Kingdom. The system is not without 
disadvantages, but it is highly economical, and 
it apjiears likely to continue. 

[d. S. Mill, Political Economy, bk. iti., passim, 
but esjw ially chs. ii. and xiL—Bagehot, Lombard 
Street — Goscheit, Forelgi Exchanges. — H. Sidg- 
wick, Principles of Political A tommy, bk. XL 
chs, iv. v. — Palgrave, Ba nk Bale and the Money 
Market. — George Clare, .1 Money Market Primer 
and Key to the Exchanges, — Hartley Withers, 
The Meaning of Money.] w. Jtf. 

MONEY BILL (in Parliament), A "money 
bill” is a bill which seeks either to impose 
taxation or to allocate public moneys to some 
(Articular purpose. By constitutional usage 
such bills must originate in the House of Com- 
mons on the initiation of the government of 
the day. The resolution overthrowing the 
j introduction of the bill must be passed iu 
! committee of the whole House (standing 
order 68). The House of Lords may reject, 
but cannot amend a money bill. 

Where a bill is not a money bill, but inci- 
dentally involves the grant of public money, 
the grant must be passed by a committee of the 
whole house, and adopted on report before the 
clause which deals with the grant can be con- 
sidered in committee on the bill. 

The object of these provisions is, first to pre- 
serve the control of the elective branch of the 
legislature over all matters of supply, and 
secondly, to safeguard the public puree from 
unexpected attacks on it by private members. 

(Anson, Law and Custom o/ Oat Constitution , 
vol. L pt>. 262-267.] u r>. c, 

MONEYS TO BE PROVIDED BY FAR. 
LI AM ENT. This is a technical phrase need 
in drafting acts of parliament When the 
exj>enditure of public money is authorised, and 
it is intended that the expenditure shall not be 
charged on the permanent consolidated fund, 
but shall be voted annually in committee of 
supply, the act provides that the expenditure 
in question shall be defrayer! "out of moneys 
U> be provided by parliament.” M* D. a 

MONEYERS may be called the manufoe* 
turera of coin, every mint having one or meat 
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fan charge of it, with, except perhaps in the 
eariioat periods, subordinate workers under them. 
After Korn) an times they were no longer the 
sole officers of the Ixuidon mint, but were 
assisted on the one hand and checked on the 
other by a growing staff of officials with serrate 
duties. From the first, the responsibility of 
their office was recognised by the laws regarding 
them, and especially by the heavy jHmaltics, 
•uch as tlie loss of a hand, which were enacted 
not only against false mozicyers who counterfeited 
the coin, but against the authorised moneyers 
if guilty of any offence in the exercise of their 
office. The practice, found as early as the 
Anglo Saxon period, of stamping on the coin, 
usually on the reverse, the name of the inoneycr 
from whose mint it was issued, was probably 
intended as a check on irregularities, the more 
necessary on account of the large number of 
mints existing in the country. 

In early days, when almost all public work 
was done locally, the mints were moat numerous, 
as is known chiefly from the fact that from the 
reign of Athehtan (92ft 940) the nanm of the 
lows of issue was comrmmlv added to that of 
the moneycr. He ordered indeed that there 
should l>e a money er in every burgh, but it i* 
not likely that this law was more than an ex- 
tension of an already prevalent msbon. In 
London, Canterbury, and Winchester there were 
at this time eight, seven, and six moneyera 
respectively. At one time or another there 
have been more than sixty royal mints in 
England, three in Wales, and one in Scotland, 
besides seven epb ojwl and two monastic mints 
in England ; and this is exclusive of a consider- 
able numtier of places for which the |x)ssesiuon 
of mints and moneyers has been claimed on 
doubtful grounds. After Henry III. died 
1272, the number of mints greatly declined, 
and the moneyers’ names no longer appeared 
on the coins ; and after Edward VI, died 1 553, 
the mint iu the Tower *as almost the only one 
ever used in England except by Charles I. and 
during the recoinage under William III. 

Money ere socra to have held a jxvsition in 
regard to the king between Uiat of a tenant-in- 
chief and a Jew, with special liabilities and 
special protection. They were obliged, if the 
king visited their town, to coin as much silver 
a* he pleased ; they paid relief direct to the 
king, and he was their heir if they died intestate ; 
they paid an annual rent to the king and a 
sutn of money on every renewal of the coinage 
for the new dies sent them from the London 
mint ; the moneyers of London were excepted 
from the privilege granted by Henry II. to the 
ether citizens of not pleading outside the city 
except in suits with foreigners. On the other 
hand they received some compensation for their 
d isa bilities ; they sometimes enjoyed Urn right 
dT me wed see (see Socage), they were sometimes 
exempted from Taixaok, and they sometimes 


lived in a rent-free house. Ko doubt their 
business was profitable and was worth the certain 
payments and the possible jienalties. 

To preserve the uniformity of the coinage all 
moneyers had to use the dies supplied from 
London ; even the two archbishops, who in 
early Anglo-Saxon days had put their own 
names and effigies on their coins, were obliged 
after Athelstan to use the royal dies, and later 
to pay an annual rent to the master of the 
mint ; but they took the profits and at one 
time were allowed to distinguish their coins by 
aonie special mark. After Henry VIII. archi- 
cpiscojtal coiniug ceased. 

In the 17th century the moneyers of London 
were ]>aid according to the bullion coined, not 
by a fixed salary, and their duties are described 
as follow? in the Report of a Select Committee of 
Sth April 1697 ; “The moneyers draw, cut 
out, size, blanch, edge, and coin those bars 
(prejsued by the workers) into monies, sissel 
and breakage hack to the musters, by \\ eight; 
these live in the country, attend the mint when- 
ever called, take apprentices, and form them- 
selves into a g a eminent, by elet ting one cl 
them ♦» '»e their Provost. M 

I {A « hid -.taxi's laws in Wilkins's Lege* Anglo - 

Saxoniror, ft 9 — Kllis, Intr>>d. to Domesday, i. 
174-177.—) Uk! mg, A nnols of the Coinage* pref. 
end ii. 135, etc. and appendix, p. 465. — Madox, 
Hist, of Exon mct, especially for tallage paid by 
moneyers. — bum -Ingham, English Industry and 
Commerce-, vol. i. ] iu o. p. 

MONOMETALLISM. This term is applied 
to designate a monetary sy$t* rn in which the 
standard of value consists ol one metal, whether 
of silver as once in Japan, and formerly in 
donna ny, or of gold. Such a system, based 
rw>r guhi, is found in England to-day. The 
silver and bronze coins circulating are token 
currencies, do not contain as much metal as their 
face- value represents, are regulated in their 
issue, and linrted in their character of legal 
tender to small amounts — in the case of bronze 
to Is., and in that of silver to £2. Gold 
alone, in the form of coin or of paper convertible 
into gold on demand, is legal tender without 
restriction in the payment of debt ; and gold 
alone iu the form of bullion is receivable to any 
amount at the mint, or by the Bank of England 
as the agent of the mint, and exchangeable 
for legal tender of the realm. Although, 
therefore the current media of exchange 
may consist of bronze ami silver for small 
] payments, and of notes and various credit- 
instruments, such as cheques and bills of 
exchange, for largo payments, and gold may 
be actually employed in domestic transactions 
only for payments of intermediate amounts, 
yet the standard of value is gold alone ; fo* 
the notes are convertible into gold on demand, 
and the various credit-instruments are promise! 
to pay, which, according to the regulations erf 
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legal tender, can in the last resort be made 
only in gold, or in paper convertible into gold 
on demand. The superstructure of Credit 
(q. v . ) rests on the foundation of “cash" in 
the Bank of England ; and “ cash ” consists 
of gold or paper convertible into gold. 

This monometallic system was introduced 
into England on the resumption of cash 
payments after the period of the Bank Re* 
striction. The system prevailing before had 
been one in which silver had formed the 
unit of account, but gold had been rated 
to it Since the abolition of seigniorage 
charges in 1666, with the exception of a 
brief interval during the recoinage under 
William the Third, when the impoitation of 
gold guineas was prohibited for a tew months 
to allow of the successful accomplishment of 
the necessary operations, and, at a later time, 
of the suspension of the free coinage of sil v er 
in 1793, the mint was freely often to the 
unrestricted coinage of both silver ami gold, 
and both metals were indifferently regarded 
as unlimited legal tender in the payment of 
debt. In 1774 the tender of silver by tale 
was indeed restricted to £25, but it was 
apparently allowed to be tendered by weight 
without restriction. Between the recoinage 
under Elizabeth and that under William the 
Third, the silver remained unaltered in intrinsic 
value, but the gold was changed some four 
times. At the time of the later recoinage 
the current gold coin was the guinea, which 
nominally passed at twenty shillings. Owing 
to a deteriorated condition, due partly to wear 
and tear, partly to deliberate clipping and 
sweating, and partly to constant exportation 
of the heavier and better coins, the silver — of 
which the unit of account was the pound, 
but the coins actually current were for lower 
denominations— fell in value «o rapidly that the 
guinea rose to thirty shillings. The question 
then presented itself, whether the silver should 
be reinstated in its former position, or the 
change in its value recognised and stereotyped 
in the new coinage. It was determined to 
restore the Elizabethan standard, and by 
successive stages the rating of the guinea 
was reduced. But, both before and after 
the recoinage, the silver was underrated and 
the gold over rated, in comparison with the 
rating which prevailed in other countries, and 
the increasing production of gold in the 18th 
century gave an added force to the natural 
consequences of this act. In accordance with 
the operation of Gresham’* Law (q.v.) the 
over-rated metal found its way to the mint 
in increasing quantities, and the under-rated 
metal left the country ; and, when a new 
recoinage was effected in 1774, the gold had 
taken the preponderant place in the currency, 
and its deteriorated condition demanded the 
chief notice, while the restriction mentioned 


above of the legal tender of silver by tale tc 
sum a of less than £2f> seems to have been due 
to the existence of a large quantity of light 
silver which had taken the place of the heavier 
coins sent abroad. The recoin age was followed 
in 1 79S by the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver ; and, at the resumption of cash j»ay- 
ments, gold was formally adopted as the 
standard, a heavy seigniorage was charged 
i on the coinage of silver, its reception at 
j the mint was definitely stated to he no 
| longer free, and its character of legal tender 
! was limited to sums no gietiler than £2. 

1 These changes were carried into effect by the 
| younger Ixud Liverpool, but were in general 
j agreement with the principles advocated by 
' his father in the well known Treatise <m the 
i Coins of the AVu/m* In some re* j tecta, indeed, 
j they appear to have gone beyond the alterations 
• recommended in that treatise, especially with 
, regard to the seigniorage on silver. The eldei 
Lord Liverpool does not seem to have con tern* 
plated a charge exceeding the cost of coinage, 
which is technically known as Brass auk (q. v . ), 
i but it is probable that the heavier charge was 
prompted by a desire to meet the inevitable 
expense attendant on the resumption of cash 
payments. 

The history, which has been given in brief, 
of the original adoption of the monometallic 
gold standard in England, has acquired con- 
siderable mijKMUtiee in later discussions on 
the merits ol the system. It is urged by critics 
of monometallism that its introduction was 
accidental, that it conflicted, not only with 
previous practice, but also in reality, though 
not in appearance, with the theory of the 
older monetary authorities, and that it was 
made without a full appreciation of its jKiMihle 
results. On the other hand, the sufqwrters 
of the system maintain that the Legislator* 
merely endorsed by its sanction the informal 
and spontaneous choice of the jicople, that great 
inconvenience had arisen from the previous 
system, that the chief monetary reformers had 
repeatedly urged the adoption of the principles 
on which monometallism was founded, and 
that it was deliberately introduced to secure 
advantages which subsequent experience has 
shown to be inherent in it These different 
views appear sharply antagonistic ; but the 
difference turns to a considerable extent, on 
the particular interpretation placed on ccitain 
words and actions, which admit of different 
meanings. There seems, for instance, little 
doubt that before the resumption of cash pay- 
ment* the currency hail become preponderantly 
gold, and that a change in that direction had 
been evident throughout the 18th century. It 
is contended that this change was due, not to 
the deliberate preference of the people, but to 
an accident occasioned by over-rating of the 
gold and under-rating of the silver ; and it 
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It urged that, at the time of the suspension of 
the free coinage of the latter metal, the con- 
ditions of production were altering in such a 
way that, had there been no such suspension, 
the currency would have become preponderantly 
•liver. In a similar way different interpreta- 
tion* have been put on language used by Petty 
and Locke, by Newton and by Adam Smith 
(y.r.). They speak of one metAl as the only 
possible "standard”; "one metal,” says Locke, 
"alone can be the money of account and 
contract”; but the reformers of William the 
Third in thus speaking seem to have had 
especially before them the desirability of main- 
taining the Elizabethan standard for the silver 
pound, and they were fully aware that the gold 
was rated to it They recognised a system 
under which both metals were freely received 
at the mint, and were indifferently legal 
tender in the payment of debt They ex- 
pressly urged the desirability of making the 
English rating accord with that prevailing 
abroad ; and it was l*<eause their advice 
was followed imperfectly that the currency 
became preponderantly gold. Nor can there 
be doubt that the depletion of th^ silver 
was a real inconvenience ; and that it was 
met successfully by the provisions for token 
coinage made at the introduction ol th*» gold 
standard. 

For the purpose of a convenient internal 
currency, regarded from the point of view of 
the media of exchange, such a monometallic 
system as that introduced into England at the 
beginning of the century possesses certain advan- 
tages. But the standard so form i is exposal, 
without any such compensatory action as is 
found in Bimetallism (7. e.), to the fluctuations 
In value of a single metal, whether these fluctua- 
tions l»e due to changes in production, 01 to 
alterations in the monetary policy of other 
countries, such as have characterised the last 
thirty years. It secures, it is true, a sufficient 
supply of convenient coins in the shape of 
tokens for small payments, and effectually 
prevents their exportation to other countries. 
Under the older forms of bimetallism, in which 
it was oommon for both the standard metals to 
be turned into 00m, disadvantage attached to 
the uso of the cheaper metal, silver, for large 
payments, as the coins required to settle a 
transaction of considerable amount were, either 
individually, or in the total mass, of great bulk, 
and the definite substitution under the mono- 
metallic system of the more valuable metal, gold, 
obviated this inconvenience. The comparative 
lightness of the English sovereign and the 
h ea viness and cumbrous size of the French five- 
ftmnc piece furnish examples of this difference. 
But now in a country like England coins arc 
chiefly used in domestic trade, either as small 
change, or as a reserve against the issue of 
paper and as a basis for the superstructure of 


credit ; and the more recent proposals for 
bimetallism cou template the continuance of 
silver and bronze aa token currencies for small 
denominations, of gold for purposes of change 
in larger dealings, and of jjaper money and 
credit instruments for negotiating still greater 
payments. In bimetallism, as thus conceived, 
the two metals would replace the one, in the 
main, if not exclusively, as a reserve against 
the issue of paj>er, and as a Iwsis for the super- 
structure of credit They would be freely 
receivable at the bank in exchange for legal 
tender, and they would indifferently form the 
basis of it So far as the domesti* s trade of the 
country was concerned, if might, it is contended, 
be carried ou as it is at present under our 
monometallic system. 

With regard to international transactions, 
which would thus be chiefly affected by the 
adoption of bimetallism or monometallism, 
opposing arguments have been advanced by 
the supporters of cither system. The use of a 
single standard is considered to attract business, 
at any rate of a financial nature, to the country 
where it is established, because everyone knows 
precisely tne mode in which lie will he called 
upon to discharge his obligations to others, or 
will hnd that others meet their obligations to 
hixn. In Loudon, for instance, it is contended, 
you are now always paid in gold, and pay in 
gold. Under a bimetallic system you might be 
paid in gold or silver, at the option of the 
debtor ; and you yourself might pay in either 
metal as you preferred. This possibility, it i9 
maintained, would not merely give rise to the 
inconvenience of being compelled on occasions 
to deal in international transactions with a 
bulkier instead of a lighter metal, but it would 
generate an uncertainty which would tend to 
drive away the business now attracted to 
London by the plain and recognised interprets, 
tion given there to monetary bargains. 

On tho other hand, monometallism, unless 
universally based on the same metal, fails to 
provide a |>ar of international exchange. At 
present advanced nations appear, unless the 
tendencies of national policy are reversed by 
international action, to be likely to adopt and 
retain finally a gold standard. The example 
of England was followed by Germany at the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War, and 
Holland and the Scandinavian States imitated 
the action of Germany. The United States 
returned to specie payments on a gold basis 
after the civil war ; in 1873 , the Latin Union 
suspended the free coinage of silver, and adopted 
what has been distinguished as a limping or 
halting bimetallism, while Austro -Hungary, 
Japan, and Mexico have since established 
gold monometallism. For China a silver 
monometallic basis has been proposed to be 
kept by some method, not yet explained, 
on a level with gold. It ahould be added, 
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that some writers think that, were it feasible, MONOPOLIES. The issue of letters patent, 
silver alone would form a better standard for granting the recipients the exclusive right 
the world than gold. Experience has shown of dealing in jiarticuku* commodities or pursu- 
that it is more stable in value ; and high ing a {wirticular trade, began long before the 
authority {e.g. that of Ricardo), can be cited tiuio of the Tudors, but it was only under 
in its favour. them that monopolies began to be a serious 

To these arguments monometallism answer abuse, and it was not till near the end of Elixa 
that the difficulties of exchange between gold buth’s reign that they became a real grievance, 
and silver-using countries have beenexaggerated. The subject came under discussion in parliament 
There are, in short, they contend, no circum- in 1601, when Mr. Laurence Hide on -Oth 
stances which would warrant the serious step November brought in a bill entitled 14 An Act 
of changing a monetary system, recommended for the explanation of the Common Law in 
not merely by its intrinsic merits — its sim- certain eases of Letters Patent.” The list of 
plieity and its convenience, and its freedom monopolies read on this occasion included such 
from international entanglement — but also by things as salt, currants, iron, playing cauls, 


familiarity due to long establishment 


carriage of leather, ashes, bottles, vinegar, coals. 


change in such a system would occasion a | etc. The salt monopoly is said to have raised 
panic, or at least create confusion ; and on j the price from 16d. to 14s. or ir*s. a bushel, 
negative and on positive grounds alike it is j Discussion on this occasion was stopped by a 
maintained that monometallism is the better message from the queen, who promised to 
system. Such contentions are not of course revoke all objectionable ]«atcui» and grant no 
admitted by bimetallists (see Bimetallism) ; more. James I. on his accession issued a pro- 
but they are confidently advanced. clamation ausj tending all existing monopolies 

[For the literature of' the subject see the refer- tt! ‘ the council should decide that they were 
ences under Bimetalusii. For the history of I)0 * prejudicial to his subjects, but before the 
the introduction of gold monometallism into ! «*i ° f »>» rei g» they were being granted aa 
England, Sir R. FI. Inglis PalgiWs Memorandum j freely as they had been by hw predecessor, 
contained in the Third Report*/ the Impression of I Matters were brought to a crisis by the action 
Trade Commission should be consulted, and also j of the Purveyors (set* PtrftVKVANtU:), of whom 
Mr. Dana Horton's writings, especially his Silver ! Gilts Muinpesson (afterwards Sir Giles) was the 
Pound , Mr. W. A. Shaw’s History of Currency , ; uluS t notorious. He originated a scheme by 
and Lord Aldenhams Ctdloquy on Currency. { which the licensing of inns and ale-houses, then 
Lord Liverpool a Treatise on the Coins of the j ^ uow under the justices, should 1 at subject to 
Realm shown what consideration* had weight into the a ., {)roya i of twu commissi-.,,*,-,, hi.ns.df and 
the authors ofthe change ; and the reports of the ^ inUj b U , tt) , rs T b« 

debates m parhament at the time of tue resump- * [ * f .. [ , , . 

tion of c&shparments should be consulted. The enormous bnbea and fees exacted by theaa 
eridence before 'the Gold and Silver Commission, , comimsmcmera enraged the jeople, already ex- 
together with the final report of the Commission, j cited about the general question of monoplms ; 
supplies an authoritative account of the arguments the matter was taken up in ]&rliament in the 
advanced by supporters and opponents of mono- ; spring of 1621, Mompcsson fled to the continent, 
metallism; and the evidence given before the and on the 31st March the mono poly bill passed 
Commission on Agriculture by Sir Robert Giffen J the Commons, the three moat obnoxious patent? 
and Lord Farrer, and by Professor Fox well and i those for inns, gold wire, and concealed lands 
Mr. Everett, should be referred to for a more ! having meanwhile been cancelled by proclam* 
raceut statement .of the , c**. The Report of t!,e tion In ]624 the mono ,,oly bill passed the 
ftWs HUrnatumat Monetary On/wmia should , R jt aU except the pro- 

also be consulted. Sir Robert Linens Case • . e r , e ‘ ’ * r 

against Bimetallism on the cue side, and Professor : f ? on »iv«..tioos f “ r twemy-one ycara, w«w 
Nicholson's Money and Monetary PrMem* sud j <iecUre ' i lll( « al - the decision in any cate being 
r-a n / *>: _ ! out into hamis of th#> i tin trout. Th#* Mfinti. 


Wilkie’s International Bimetallism on the other 
contain discussions of rarions important aspects 
of the question. Professor Taussig's Silver Situa- 


put into the hands of the judges. The exemp- 
tion from its action of corjiorations, an exemption 
marie on behalf of the great trading com j^mes, 


tion in the United States ; M. de Boissevaiu’s The j the Levant Company and the like, was destined 
Monetary Question ; Mr. & lltha’s Joint Standard, to give trouble in the next reign. In 1631 a 
and Professor FoxwelTs articles and pamphlets ; company was formed and obtains! a jsitent for 
fhould also be (tadied. and the publications of the j luakillg of polish materials. In the 

Gold SUudanl Defence Aviation and of the Hi- | fo n owiag ytu it waa invested with power to 

-demfibad soap, thus obtaining a^tic. 
in Currency and finance, and also his Money ansi i A f* at ‘J u * rrcl f* 1 "* 1 *"**?«“ 


the Mechanism of Exchange ; General Walker's 
Money, and also his Money , Trade* ansi Industry , 


the com|*any and private manufacturers, which 
lasted several years and was of great [wlitical 


and Professor Sidowick’b Principles of Political, importance. In 1634 similar companies ob* 
Economy, may be consulted for a more general and tamed monopolies for salt, shipping of ooaS^ 
theoretical treatment of the question. ] up, malt, and starch* and other* were formed fa 
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succeeding years till 1630, when most of the 
patents were revoked by proclamation. Then 
followed the civil war which put an end to 
the question of monopolies as it did to so many 
other vexed questions of royal prerogative. 

[See The (treat Ouse of Monopolies, and Lord 
Coke's remarks on it. — Hallam, Constitutional 
History of England. — I'rothero, Statutes ami Con- 
stitutional Documents, Cambridge, 1894. — Hume, 
History of England.— Gardiner, Hid ary of Eng - 
land, London, 1888.] a. k. b. 

MONOPOLIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In the United States, aside from copyright and 
trade marks, there are no legal monopolies of 
consequence excepting the patent right. The 
patent right secures to the owner and his 
assigns the monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of the patented article for seventeen yearn. 

In certain isolated cases the state itself has 
owned and managed, either directly or by lease, • 
certain industries, as, for example, the salt j 
industry in the state of New York until the j 
year 1894 ; but such cases are so rare that they 
are not worthy of detailed consideration. 

The so-called “ natural monopolies/’ meaning 
thereby the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, \ 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting plants, j 
etc., in the United States, are ordinarily in j 
private hands, under the more or less careful 
suj>ervisimi of the state authorities. At the » 
beginning of the era of railroad building there j 
was no thought on the }»art of the citizens of a j 
necessity fur restricting railroads in their privi- j 
leges ; and in earlier years what laws were j 
passed were either directly for th <- 1 "com agement 
of the railroads, by means of grants of lands or 
guarantees of loans, or else they were general 
laws permitting any responsible corporation to 
undertake the building of a railroad in whatever : 
locality it thought desirable, the power ol 
Eminent Domain for compulsory purchase of 
private lands being granted freely. Within a 
few years later, however, especially after the 
•mailer roads first built l>cgan to combine into 
longer through routes, the necessity of some 
restriction made itself felt. At first in New 
Hampshire, and soon afterwards in certain other 
states, temporary commissions were appointed to 
investigate the causes of accidents, and to recom- 
mend or, if necessary , proscribe certain regulations 
to prevent similar misfortunes in the future. In 
the years from 1860 to 1870, however, the roads 
had become so powerful and had made their 
influence so strongly felt through their discri- 
minations in rates between different localities, 
and especially, as it was thought by the farming 
classes, through their exorbitant freight rates, 
that much hostile feeling was aroused. In the 
•tatea of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa especially, 
laws were imaged prescribing strictly the rates 
of traffic, as well as restricting the freedom of 
administration in many other ways. These 
•omawhat arbitrary law* were found to be so 


stringent that it was necessary to repeal some 
of them within two years. But the feeling 
against the railroads still existed, and careful 
control of them was attempted in other ways. 
In the eastern states, following the lead of 
Massachusetts, railroad commissions were ap- 
pointed, with powers of investigating in detail 
the business of the roads, with the duty of 
advising the railroad managers, and with in- 
structions to report annually to the legislature 
the conditions found, but with no power to 
enforce their decisions ; it being hoped that the 
pi ensure of public opinion would he sufficient to 
secure just action on the part of the roads. In 
several other states, following the lead of Illinois, 
commissions were appointed with power not 
merely to advise the roads but to prescribe 
specific n»i*h for freight and passenger traffic, 
to insist that sufficient facilities for handling 
traffic be provided, to make classifications of 
freight and passenger traffic, to regulate connec- 
tions between trains, etc., and, through the 
oourts, to enforce their decisions. 

This method of control by the legislatures 
has ipres ; from stale to state until at present 
twent 3 two states have railroad commissions 
for the control of the traffic that is carried on 
within the st*te. 

Inasmuch, however, as a large part of the 
t raffic is interstate, and inasmuch as under the 
United State* constitution interstate commerce 
is under the control of the United States, it 
was found necessary to establish in 1887 the 
interstate commerce commission, a board con- 
sisting of five member* appointed by the Presi- 
dent, whose duty it should be to have the 
oversight of interstate commerce as the state 
commissions have of commerce within the 
separate states (see Interstate Commerce 
Law, U.S.A.). The powers of the com- 
mission are in the main those given to the 
commission of the state of Illinois. Under 
certain general rules laid down by the statute, 
the commission is empowered to prescribe 
reasonable rates, to take cognisance in a judicial 
way of complaints made of violation of the 
law, and to make rulings regarding them, the 
jM3wer of enforcement, however, being in the 
hands of the United States courts. 

While, as yet, neither the state commissions 
nor the interstate commerce commission have 
been able to prevent all abuses, the law being 
frequently evaded, especially as regards dis- 
crimination in rates between different shippers, 
it is nevertheless true that these abuses, under 
the careful oversight of the commissions, are 
becoming rapidly less. The commissions are 
greatly extending their power, they are acting 
harmoniously one with the other, and there 
can be little question that they will be able in 
the future gradually to assume a more strict 
control of the railroads than haa been the oaas 
heretofore. 
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In the United States the telegraphs are in 
the hands of private corporations. Earlier 
there were many competing companies, most 
of which, however, were gradually absQrbed by 
the more powerful ones, until at present (1895) 
only two of consequence remain : the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which controls from 
85 to 90 per cent of the lines throughout the 
country, and the Postal Telegraph Company 
which controls the remainder. 

Within the municipalities it is customary for 
the waterworks to be owned and managed by 
the municipality, though there are of course 
very many exceptions. Until within a very 
few years the gasworks were all owned by 
private corporations, but recently several cities 
- -some twelve or fifteen — have obtained control 
of their gas and electric lighting plants. The 
only large city, however, which owns its own 
gasworks is Philadelphia. The tendency at 
present is clearly toward public ownership and 
management of the lighting facilities in the 
cities. The telephones in the United States are 
owned entirely by private corporations, most of 
them by the Bell Telephone Company, though, 
since the expiration of some of its patents 
within the last year, several rival companies 
have been started. 

Of chief significance, however, in the United 
States are those monopolies which may be 
called capitalistic monopolies, the industries 
that become monopolies simply through the 
advantages that come from the use of large 
capital. The first great monopoly of this 
class was the Standard Oil Company, which, 
through a process of rapid growth through ten 
or fifteen years, with the advantages of lower 
freight rates on the railroads than its rivals 
could secure, finally, in 1882, was organised 
into the Standard Oil Trust, a combination that 
was able to control 85 per cent of the total 
outjut of refined petroleum in the country. 
For many years the business of the trust was 
confined entirely to the refining industry, the 
petroleum fields and raw petroleum being in the 
hands of other companies ; but of late years 
one of the largest and most important of the 
petroleum fields has fallen into the hands of 
the Standard Company. The other most im- 
portant capitalistic monopolies are the American 
Sugar Refining Company (Sugar Trust), the j 
Distilling and Cattle Feeding Company (Whisky 
Trust) ; with several other large ones, especially 
the combinations controlling cotton-seed oil, 
linseed oil, white lead, dressed meat, cordage* 
and tobacco. In very many other industries, 
however, the leading manufacturers and dealers 
have formed combinations so that over large 
stretches of territory they have been able to 
hold almost a complete monopoly, some of the 
latest books on the subject giving, of the names 
simply of monopolies, lists that fill eight pages 
closely printed, and contain the names of some 


hundreds of distinct monopolistic establish- 
ments. 

The word trust, as applied to monopolies in 
the United States, describes simply a form of 
business organisation. It is really a partnership 
of corporations The plan w&s first devised by 
the Standard Oil Company, and was afterwards 
adopted by many others. It consisted, briefly, 
of an organisation made by a surrender on the 
part of the stockholders of the different corpora- 
tions entering into the trust, of their separate 
shares of stock, to a board of trustees, the 
trustees holding from the individual stock* 
holders an irrevocable power of attorney. In 
return the trustees issued trust certificates 
which represented an equitable share in the 
combined properties. The business of all the 
corporations was then managed in unison by 
the trustees, and the profits of all, being |>ooled, 
wore distributed among the certificate holders 
in proportion to their holdings. In this way 
the interests of the different corporations were 
made common, the management was made 
harmonious, and no member, corporation or 
individual, had it within his power to withdraw 
from the organisation, as had been done earlier 
by members of some of the tentative pools that 
had been organised to prevent competition. 
Owing to hostile legislation against trusts, many 
of them have been put back into the corporation 
form by issuing to each trust-certificate holder 
a corresponding amount of capital stock in 
the new corporation, giving him an undivided 
interest in all establishments represented. 

The causes of these industrial monopolies are 
clearly to be found in the modem form of 
industrial organisation, in which immense 
amounts of capital are required. Competition 
between such great establishments becomes so 
fierce that often ruin threatens all the rival 
establishments unless some form of agreement 
between them is reached. In many instances 
they have been aided by the railroads, which 
gave them preferential freight rates, sometimes 
the tariff laws have helped them. 

The results of these monopolies are in part 
beneficial to society, in part dangerous. (1) A 
great saving to society is effected by working 
the best plants in the combination to their full 
capacity, and stopping the others entirely. 
(2) All the production in any one lino is put 
j under the management of the leading exports 
in the country. (3) A great organisation with 
branches in different parts of the countiy, by 
supplying its customers from the nearest estab- 
lishments, is able to save much in transporta- 
tion, especially in the case of bulky articles. 
(4) A very largo establishment is able to save 
much in the way of side products that in a 
small establishment must be wasted. (5) A 
very great establishment can often afford to 
keep in its employ inventors and experts whose 
sole business it is to devise new and improved 
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methods of production, (6) Thtougli these 
savings it is possible for the monopolies, while 
•till miking a good profit, to lower prices to 
consumers. A careful study of their influence 
on prices within the last few years in the United 
States, however, shows that, while their prices 
might have been lowered, the monopolies pre- 
ferred rather to increase their profits, so that 
the priocs have been somewhat higher than 
formerly under the system of free competition. 
It has been impossible, however, for the prices 
to bo kept much above the level of competitive 
prices, on account of the new rivals that were 
thus called into the field. In the case of the 
sugar monopoly, for example, the higher prices 
demanded soon after the organisation of the 
Sugar Trust, within two years called several 
(powerful rivals into the field, which forced prices 
down to competitive rates again for some two 
years, when, these rivals combining with the 
original trust, it thus obtained control of more 
than 90 per cent of the refining plants in the 
country, and again put the prices above com- 
petitive rates. Under monojioly, prices are 
doubtless somewhat steadier than under & 
system of free competition, but when changes 
are made in price, U.**y are likely to be made 
with less warning and to be greater in extent 
than under a competitive system. 

One of the greatest evils iu connection with 
the trusts has been the speculation in their 
stocks by the managers. Nearly all of the 
most important of these capitalistic monopolies 
have been thus dishonestly managed. Again, 
there is a tendency, on account of the certain 
market and sure profits, for the managers of 
monoj*olics U, become leas eufcerp rising, inven- 
tive, careful in business methods, than those 
with competitors, though as yet this tendency 
has not been strongly manifested in the United 
States. The fact that a much smaller propnr- 
tion of the men engaged in business iu the 
country are placed upon their own individual 
responsibility under the monopoly system, will 
beyond question have a powerful effect upon 
social conditions and business habits. Beyond 
doubt too the fact that these large enterprises 
were likely to be attacked by legislators, and 
that they also have desired important legislation, 
at times. In their own interest, has led often to 
corruption of legiaktures and courts. 

The danger to the public from these organisa- 
tions has been so keenly felt that congress and 
no fewer than eighteen states have passed laws 
declaring them illegal, and prescribing heavy 
penalties for their promotion. Several court 
decisions also declare them illegal under the 
common law. Nevertheless, under some form 
they still continue. They are so clearly a 
product of present industrial conditions and 
methods that they can hardly be suppressed. 
Beyond question, the wisest way to deal with 
them is to control them by inspection and 


publicity, and possibly by some control over 
unreasonable juices, is there is in Canada. A 
commission like a railroad commission could 
probably control them sufficiently. Their 
feasibilities for good are too many to make 
it desirable to destroy them. 

[Report of the Committee on Manufactures of tki 
House, of Representative#, 50th Congress, No. 4165. 
— New York Senate Report on Trusts, 1888. — 
Report of Canadian Legislature on Trusts and 
Combinations , 1888. — W. W. Cook, Trusts; The 
Corporation Problem ; Stock and Stockholders ; and 
Corporation Law, ch. xxix. — Beach, On Private 
Corporations, ch. xli The last two authorities 
;ive bibliographies. — Stimson, American Statute 
Law, vol. iu — 'The Economic Journal, March 1892 
— Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy, the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, and Roliticol Science 
Quarterly, passim . — Atlantic Monthly, March 
1881. — B. C. T. Dodd, Combinations , their Uses and 
Abuses. — II. P. Lloyd, Wealth against Common- 
wealth. -Ernst von Halle, Trusts, or Industrial 
Combinations in the United State*.] J. w. J. 

MONOPOLY means literally sale by one 
man ; but the term is extended to denote either 
sale, or purchase (e.g. of labour), by either one 
niaTt or a group acting as one man (e.g. a trade- 

m). The definition thus enlarged is usually, 

hhould properly, be Huiitfxl by the condition 
that the inonojKdist deals, not with another 
monopolist, but with parties who eomj^te 
against each other. Thus Ricardo (Political 
Economy, ch. viL): M Commodities are only at 
a monopoly price . . . when the competition is 
wholly on one side . . . amongst the buyers." 
And tins limitation is reasonable ; for value in 
“ isolated exchange" (Rbhm-Bawerk) is not 
determined by the same laws as in “ one-sided 
competition ” (id.). Such is the definition here 
adopted ; to the exclusion of a wider sense 
sanctioned by authority, according to which 
monopoly exists wherever the number of sellers 
is not reduced to one, but restricted to a class. 
It is in this sense that Adam Smith sjieaks of 
“ the monopoly of the colonial trade," and 
Cairn ks and Professor Bast&ble, of a country 
having the monopoly of an article, although 
the traders in the privileged country are not 
supposed to be in combination. So Mill treats 
of the “ natural monopoly in favour of skilled 
labourers" (Pol. Econ., bk. iL ch. xiv. § 2, § 
8, par. 1, eh. xv, g 8, last par.); and, in 
another connection, considers the case of the 
“sharers in the monopoly" being “ numerous" 
(bk. v. ch. x. g 4V. Senior, observing that com- 
petition is not free where the concurrence of 
“an appropriated natural agent" is required, 
describes the proprietor of such agent as a 
monopolist. According to him, all landlords 
are monopolists ( Political Economy* p. 105); 
Schafile designates as Monopot Verhtiltnim* 
those advantages which he has treated of aa 
‘ 1 ausschliessende Verbal tnisse. " But according 
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to the view hero taken, Monopoly does not in- 
clude Rent and quasi rent. 

Monopoly in the sense here adopted plays 
a greater part in modern economics than has 
been assigned to it in the classical treatises. 
Witness the spread of trade unionism, the 
growth of combination in the new form of trusts, 
the prevalence of joint-stock companies, particu- 
larly railway companies. Mr. Baker estimates 
that the yearly earnings of all “ transportation 
lines ” in the United States, are about one-tenth 
of the total value of all the year’s products. 
The sphere of monopoly is also being enlarged 
by the growth of municipal and governmental 
industries. 

The determination of value under monopoly 
is not so simple as might be supposed from 
some expressions of classical writers. Thus 
Adam Smith says: 14 The price of a monopoly 
is upon any occasion the highest which can be 
got” {Wealth of Nations , bk. i. ch. vii.) ; and 
Ricardo 44 when a commodity is at a monopoly 
price, it is at the very highest price at. which 
the consumers are willing to purchase it" 
{Political Economy, ch. rii. ). These propositions 
ire true theoretically, upon the hypothesis that 
the monopolist makes a separate bargain with 
each buyer. But in practice lie must often find 
a uniform price for all, or at least & whole class 
of purchasers. The simplest case is where one 
price is made for the whole market, and the 
article monopolised is supplied without cost, e.g. 
the water of a 44 mineral spring” (Cournot). 
The price is determined by the condition that 
price x the amount demanded at that price — 
the product of an ordinate and co-ordinate of 
the Demand Curves — should be a maximum. 
The case is less simple, the representation less 
elegant, when cost of production is incurred by 
the monopolist, and when he fixes different 
prices for the same articles sold to different 
classes {e.g. theatre tickets to soldiers and to 
citizens), or for different articles which have in 
part Joint Products ; such as the carriage of 
different classes of goods on a railway, the 
permanent expenses of which are jwiid out of 
the rates indiscriminately. The only general 
principle is to charge on each article 44 what 
the traffic will bear.” 

So far, we have supposed only one mono- 
polist. But when there are two monopolists 
controlling respectively two factors of produc- 
tion, e. g. gas and water power, for which there 
is a joint demand, the determination of value 
is more difficult (Marshall, Principles , bk. v. 
ch. xi.), the oppression of the consumer is likely 
to be greater (Cournot, Principes , ch. ix.). 

There are several circumstances which prevent 
monopoly prices from rising to the full height ( 
determined by the preceding theory. The 
monopolist, for the sake of his own future \ 

custom, will not exact the uttermost farthing. t 
Thus American railway companies nurse infant j 


cities, and have even 44 discriminated ” in 
favour of individuals who are likely to be good 
customers. Again, the monopolist will retrain 
from provoking competition by excessive prices. 
He may be influenced, too, by a regard for 
public opinion, and even a concern for the 
interests of the consumer. The last feeling 
may especially be expected where the monopoly 
is held by government In this case, the 
surplus which the monopolist seeks to maximise 
will not be simply his own net revenue, but 
some mean between that surplus and Con- 
sumers’ Rent, which Prof. Marshall calls Com- 
promise Benefit { Principles , v. ch. xiv.). 

In general, prices under monopoly arc higher 
than they would have been under competition, 
other things being equal . But other tilings are 
not equal, for the expenses of production are 
apt to be less under monopoly, owing (1) to the 
advantages of production on a large scale ; (2) 
the avoidance of waste incident to competition. 
Four or five tobacconists in America spend 
annually in advertising against each other some 
3,000,000 dollars (say £600,000), of which two- 
thirds at least could be saved by combination 
(Jenks). The balance of forces tending to raise 
and to lower prices, seems to be against the 
consumer in the case of some trusts which Prof. 
.! enks has examined. Even if the price of whisky, 
or refined sugar, has fallen, it has not fallen as 
much as might have been exacted in view of the 
fall in the price of the raw material. Nor is the 
consumer much benefited by the alleged greater 
steadiness of monopoly prices. The variations in 
the price of whisky became, after the formation 
of the trust, less frequent, but more violent. 

The injury to consumers is fairly well evi- 
denced. The injustice to producers is even 
more clearly evident. Mr. Baker estimates 
that out of 18,000,000 American workers, some 
5,500,000 derive benefit from monopolies ; that 
is, about one-third are benefited at the expense 
of two-thirds. The greater part of the extra 
gains are concentrated in the hands of a much 
smaller minority. The high rate of profits 
enjoyed by trusts may be another evidence of 
inequitable gains, which it is difficult to obtain 
owing to the practice of watering stock. 

One remedy for these evils is fortunately 
of comparatively easy application, where the 
monopoly is a corporation, namely publicity. 

[For the definition of monopoly, consult Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. x. ; Senior, Political 
Economy , p. 103 ; and the Nouveau lEctionnaire 
dt V Economic Politique , with the references there 
given. As to the prevalence of monopoly «t pre- 
sent, Foxwell 44 Monopoles n in the Revue d* Econo- 
mic Politique for 1889 ; Parliamentary Papery 
Foreign Office miscellaneous series, No. 174, 1890, 
c. 5826, 32, Report on Trusts; C. W. Baker, 
Monopolies and the People. On the value of 
monopolised articles, Cournot, Principe* Math** 
maltqnes ; Marshall, Principle s, bk. v. ch. xiv. ; 
Auwpitz and Lie ben, Theorit dor Preise , 72*76, and 
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other mathematical economists ; Hadley, on Rail- 
way Transportation, and other works relating to 
railway rates. On the good and evil of modern 
monopolies, Fox well and Baker as before *, also 
J. W. Jenks in Economic Journal, March 1892 ; 
Political Science Quarterly, September 1894 ; An* 
draws, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, January 
1889. The most forcible denunciation of monopoly 
is to he found in classical chapters of the Wealth 
of Nations , bk. iv. ch. vii. pt. iii., and ch. viii. ; 
also bk. v. ch, i. Cp. Mill, Political Economy, bk. 
v, ch. x. § 4.] (See Exchange, Value in : 
Patent and Patent Law.) p. y. k. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, the name given to 
a celebrated declaration of jwliey made by 
President Monroe on txjhalf of the United States. 
It arose out of two separate complications. J 
The first was the design of the Holy Alliance 1 j 
to givw assistance to Spain in her attempts to j 
reduce her revolted South American colonics j 
to submission ; and the secoud was fl-e aeries 
of differences between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia with regard to territorial 
dominion and boundary lines in the north- 
western parts of North America, Great Britain 
was strongly opposed to the Holy Alliance, 
and Canning, who was then secretary of stale 
for foreign affairs, informed the American 
government of its intentions, and proposed a 
joint declaration, setting forth that the two 
countries were determined to prevent the into* 
volition of any foreign power in the struggle 
lietwoen Spain and her colonies. This project 
fell through ; but it was known that the two 
English- speaking peoples were prepared to act 
iu concert. Their determination to assist each 
other in keeping the Holy Alliance out of South 
and Central America was mV affected by their 
differences with regard to the other matter dealt 
with by the doctrine under review. Under 
these circumstances, on 2nd December 1823, 
President Monroe, in hia animal message h* 
oongress, declared, first., that 41 the American 
continentfi, by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and main lain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonisation by any Eurofw&n powers" ; 
and secondly, that 14 we [the United States] 
should consider any attempt on their [the 
European powers’] part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonics or dependencies of any European [lower 
wo have not interfered and shall not. interfere. 
But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purjxxso of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, 

1 Formed by Alexander emperor of Russia, In 
1815; In conjunction with Francis 1., emperor of 
Austria ; and Frederick William ill., king of Prussia. 


in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. ” 

These declarations have become a sort of 
sacred text, and they have shared the fate of 
other sacred texts in being overloaded with a 
mass of comments. And, as is usually the 
case, the commentators may bo divided into 
two classes, those who seek to extend and those 
who seek to restrict the meaning of the original. 
The first part of the Monroe doctrine has been 
token to forbid the acquisition of any further 
dominion on the North American continent 
by European powers (message of President 
Polk, 2nd December 1845); while the second 
part was held to justify even a strongly-worded 
protest again 8t the confederation of the Canadian 
provinces (resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, 27th March 18^7). On the other hand, 
Mr. R. H. Dana, in hia edition of 'Wheaton’s 
International I.aw, sums up an elaborate ex- 
amination of the whole subject by the state- 
men to that the declaration against colonisation 
referred only to the acquisition of sovereign 
title by new and original occupation, and the 
declaration against Euroyen interposition in 
the fairs of Ann ri<*n states was meant to do 
no more than forbid the extension to the 
American continent of the system whereby the 
great pwers exercise control over European 
affairs. 

We need not discuss the statement that 
the American continent is closed against future 
colonisation. Whatever may have been the 
case in 1823, it is certain that in 1898 there 
is m* part of the New World which does not 
beloag to a civilised state. Territory in it 
may, therefore, be acquired by cession or con- 
quest, but not by occu[>ation in that technical 
seiuse which signifies the taking and keeping 
possession of what was at the time of seizure 
the property of no recognised subject of Inter- 
national Law. The existence of boundary 
questions does not militate against this view. 
They presuppose that the districts in dispute are 
under the rule of some civilised power, the 
only difficulty l*eing to apportion them among 
rival claimants. 

The really important part of the Monroe 
doctrine is the assertion of the principle that 
the state-system of Europe must not be ex- 
tended to America. Washington, in his farewell 
address, bequeathed to his countrymen the policy 
of keeping clear of European entanglements. 
They accepted the legacy, and soon showed a 
strong disposition to add to it the corollary that 
Europe must refrain from meddling in Trans- 
atlantic affairs. The circumstances already 
mentioned brought this clause of their political 
creed to the front, and it has remained ever 
since a cardinal principle of the external policy 
of the United States. Statesmen have differed 
as to how far it should he carried, but none 
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have been found to deny it. Successive adminis- 
trations have acted upon it with more or less 
of vigour, and the American people support it 
with practical unanimity. Like most other 
doctrines the Monroe doctrine has grown with 
the process of assertion and definition. It has 
been subject both to healthy development and 
to unheal thy growth. If we want to know w hat 
it is held to cover at any particular time, wo 
must refer to the words and deeds of the 
American statesmen of that time rather than 
to the intentions and designs of President 
Monroe or Mr. John Quincy Adams, his secre- 
tary of state. There can be no doubt that in 
its name the United States would object to the 
acquisition of fresh territory on the American 
continent by any European states, whatever 
were the means employed for obtaining it ; and 
quite recently President Cleveland has argued 
that it justifies his intervention in the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
The United States do, in fact, occupy a position 
of pre-eminence in the New World very similar 
to the position of the six great powers in Europe, 
though they have kept themselves free from 
pledges to other American states to assist them 
against European attacks ; and they define and 
defend their hegemony by reference to the 
Monroe doctrine. That doctrine is not inter- 
national law ; but it is a cardinal principle of 
American policy, which other powers must take 
into account if they wish to keep on good terms 
with the great Transatlantic republic. Indica- 
tions have not been wanting that the doctrine 
may develop an economic side, which would in 
practice tend towards a commercial union of 
American states. 

[Wharton, International Ixlvj Digest , §§ 57-68. 
— Dana, note on the 44 Monroe Doctrine,'’ in his ed. 
of Wheaton's International Law. — Lawrence, 
Principles of International Law, §136 .— American 
History Leaflets^ No. 4. President Monroe's mes- 
sage of 1823, containing the statement of the 
Monroe doctrine, is given in fall, in No. 56 of the 
Old South leaflets , recently published by the 
directors of the Old South Studies in History, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass.], t. j. l. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel de (1533-1592). 
Although, in his rambling way, the author of 
the Essays touched on innumerable topics, he 
rather cautiously avoided social and political 
questions. 

M We owe submission and obedience to all 
kings, for this is due to their office, bat we only 
owe our esteem and affection to their virtues" 
(bk. i. ch. 3). Having satisfied his conscience 
with this restriction, Montaigne, who lived in the 
midst of the havoc of religious and civil wars, 
invariably repeats that he is “disgusted with 
novelty, whatever may be its features " (bk. i. 
ch. 22). 

He had come to the conclusion that M tlie 
profit of one man is the loss of another" (bk. i. 
eh. 21), and expressly mentions the merchant as 


an illustration. On sumptuary laws, he is more 
enlightened ; he considers them as going against 
their object, as good examples derived from kings 
and great people would be much more effective 
(bk. i. ch. 43). Some hints on the desirableness 
of instituting municipal offices of information, and 
on the usefulness of keeping detailed and accurate 
family journals and account books (bk. L ch. 84), 
are probably the ouly remaining utterances of 
Montaigne which ought to be noticed here. 

K. oa. 

MONTANARI, Gexiniano (1633-1687). 
Born at Modena, Italy. An able mathematician 
and astronomer, he was mathematical professor for 
fourteen years at the university of Bologna, and 
afterwards professor of astronomy and meteor- 
ology at the university of Padua, in which city he 
died. To students of economics he is known by 
his two works on coins, written about 1680, and 
published seventy years later by Argelati in his 
collection of works on coins, and afterwards re- 
produced in the collection of Custom. These 
works }K>ssess much merit notwithstanding the 
evident traces of the influence of Bodin — an 
influence greatly felt by all thinkers at that 
{♦eriod. 

Fluent ami animated in style, Montauari freely 
criticises the mistaken views held in his day oil the 
coinage question, and the injurious effect of altera- 
tions in coins, and the raising their nominal value ; 
and points out the rules which should be observed 
in coining money at the mints. His investigations 
on money necessarily lead him to an examination 
of the question of value. Ho combats the idea of 
an invariable relation of the value between gold 
and silver asserted by Bodin and Scahuppi. He 
reduces Die laws of value to the dement of scarcity 
—understanding scarcity not as absolute, but 
relative to the extent of the demand. 

In his researches, says Graxiaui, Montanari suc- 
ceeds in explaining all the general phenomena of 
value, though without thoroughly understanding 
the intricate and difficult subject— the value of 
money. 

Breve tratlato del valore delle monele in tutti gli 
stati , 1630 . — La zecca in consuita di stato, tratlato 
mertanlilc t etc. 1687. Republished by Custodi in 
his collection of Italian classical economists, under 
the title of Delle monele , trattato mercantile. 

[Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy , London, 1893. — Bianchini, Della science 
dd ben vivere sociale, Palermo, 1845, p. 170. — Gra- 
ziani, Le idee eccmomiahe degli economist i emiliani 
e romagnoli , Modena, 1893, pp. 45-48.] U. R. 

MONTAZGO, called earner aye in Aragon, 
a toll levied by Spanish kings on migrating 
flocks of cattle at certain passes in the moun- 
tains. It was suppressed in 1758. 

[Canga A rg (idles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826). See also Mbsta.] *. ca. 

MONTCIIRfeTIEN, Antoynb d x (c. 1576 
1621), a Huguenot, a second rate poet, and a 
hard ware manufacturer, dedicated in 1615 fcc 
the king (Louis XIII.), and the qneen-mother, 
his TruicU de V Qkonomie Politique* This see mr 
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to be the first work ever issued under that 
title; and the use of the phrase is undoubtedly 
significant Hut there is absolutely no ground 
for the assertion, maintained by some enthusi- 
astic French writers, and notably by his latest 
editor, M. Kunck-Breiitano, that Montckreticn 
was the creator of political economy, or even 
that he was in any way a considerable econ- 
omist. There is hardly a single argument or 
projKttal in the book that is not borrowed from 
earlier writers ; the passages which have been 
most praised for the trade policy they advocate 
are taken almost verbatim from Bodin. The 
book is really nothing but a thick mercantilist 
pamphlet ; its style is grandiloquent and long- 
winded, and full of repetitions ; and it is only 
valuable for the miscellaneous information it 
gives os to contemporary conditions of industry 
and trade in France. 

The TraictS has been edited with a long intro- 
duction by M. Fnnck- Hreutano (Paris, 1889); 
and its unoriginal character demonstrated in the 
Eng. IJut. JUv. t vL (1891), 779. w. j. a. 

MONTESQUIEU, Charles de Secondat 
Baron \>k i,a BhRde kt dr Montesquieu 
(1689-1766), born and died at La I » rede near 
Bordeaux. Une of the ablest thinkers of the 
18th century, he may be considered rather a 
student of political science than of jxditieal 
economy alone, a science which in his time 
scarcely existed, at least not as a distinct 
branch of study. Following on some works in 
which he asserted more than he could prove, 
Montesquieu wrote in 1721 his Lcltres Per sants, 
which for a time were all the fashion, and seven 
years later (1728) opened to him the doors of 
the French academy. This book, keen and 
witty criticism as it was of the men of his time, 
would not, however, have secured to the author 
that widening renown which his name has 
attaiued. 

The works which have immortalised the name 
of Montesquieu are the two following: the first, 
critical and historical, is entitled Considiratims 
eur lee causes de la grandeur dee Remain* el dt 
leur decadence, 1784 ; the link it possesses with 
economic science is through politics, as in the 
passage, “ It is not fortune (in our time we should 
say chance) which rules the world. . . . There 
are general causes — moral or physical — which 
operate in each kingdom, which raise, preserve, or 
min it ; every accidental occurrence is subordinate 
to these causes ; and if the chance of a battle, that 
is to say a particular cause, ruins a state, Hits takes 
place because there was a general cause which led 
to the destruction of the state by a single battle. 
In short the principal force induces all particular 
accidents,” ch. xviil Again, the universality of 
Immaterial laws is asserted thus : 11 As men at all 
time* have bad the same passions, though the 
occasions which produce great changes are different, 
the causes are always the same " (cb.l). 

The second book, />« V Esprit ties Loie t 1748, on 
a much larger scale than the first, was written 
throughout in the same exact and concise style 


peculiar to the author, and had been under pre- 
paration for some time (1728-1748), the lattei 
year being the time of its appearance. The 
reputation of this masterpiece has increased with 
time ; but it w&h warmly welcomed even on its 
first appearance. 

Madame du Deffand said with a sneer, that it 
was “de l’esprit sur les lois.” Voltaire appreciated 
it more highly when he wrote “the human race had 
lost its title-deeds ; M. de Montesquieu has found 
them and returned them.’* The fact is, that 
though the work may have grown antiquated 
both in form and through the advance made in 
moral and political science during a century and 
a half, it attains in many passages a marvellous 
elevation, which excites first astonishment and 
then admiration. The remarks on the infiuence of 
climate on national character and economic condi- 
tion, bks. xiv.-xvi., are among Montesquieu’s 
most characteristic points. Some passages on 
economic questions may be selected, in which the 
author is indisputably in advance of liis age. Thus 
in bk. xx. ch. ii. 44 The natural result of commerce 
is peace. Two nations trading with each other 
make themselves reciprocally dependent If it 
is to the interest of one to buy, it is to the interest 
of the other to sell, and all unions are founded on 
mutual necessities.” Bk, xx. ch. ix., 14 it is com- 
merce which sets the right value on commodities, 
and which establishes true relations between them.” 
In the countries in which loans of money at 
interest are uot regarded favourably by the law, 
“ the lender lakes on himself the risk of breaking 
the law,” and “the rate of interest increases in 
proportion to the risk of the loan not being paid.” 
“Continence is naturally linked with the expansion 
of the race,” bk. xxiii. ch. it, written a century 
before Mai THUS, he appears to anticipate some of 
that writer’s ronclusious. Montesquieu was in 
favour of direct taxation of individuals, not a 
taxation in proportion to their wealth, but a taxa- 
tion in proportion to the surplus remaining after 
the satisfaction of their ordinary wants. In short, 
he proposed to divide the citizens, as at Athens, 
into classes, according to the condition of the 
individuals. No doubt there were economic sub- 
jects on which he too readily adopted the mistakes 
of his time. He supported the sale of offices ; be 
inclined to the mercantile system ; be had no clear 
idea of the economic position of money, though he 
said, and rightly, 44 that the use of money by a 
nation was one indication of civilisation,” bk. xviil. 
ch. xv. He preached also the equalisation of in- 
dividual property, sympathising too much with the 
spirit of Lycurgus in this. It was the infiuence 
of this spirit which caused him to regard a long- 
continued period of national security as leading to 
corruption and decadence. He would willingly 
have consented to give up the use of money to 
attain the ideal of government realised by the 
J esuits in Paraguay. Though he could not free him- 
self from some of the economic errors of his time, 
Montesquieu showed often, and on points of the 
highest imj>ortance, the superiority of his judgment. 
In these cases he was much in advance of his con- 
temporaries. It should uot be forgotten that his 
book L' esprit dee lois appeared ten years before 
the Tableau Rconomigue of Quesnay, and twenty- 
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sight years before the reforms of Turgot and the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations. This great 
thiuker dominated his own ag«; and often antici- 
pated the economic ideas of the future. 

[See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, W, 
of iV., bk. i. ch. x., as to effect of law on rates of 
interest ; bk. v. ch. i. t as to education and morals 
among the Greeks. — Hume, Kssays, No. XI., 
on “ Topulonsnesa of Ancient Nations,” and in 
note! 1 .] a. c. f. 

MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS were a tax 
first levied by the long parliament during the 
civil war, continued throughout the common- 
wealth, and occasionally used under Charles 11. 
and William III. They were an improvement 
upon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
assessed rather than more productive. A sum, 
based upon the highest produce of a subsidy, 
was fixed, and proportionately assessed upon 
both real and personal property by local 
commissioners for each county ; it was levied 
upon occupiers, to be by them deducted from 
their rent. Church lauds and goods were 
included, and it was the establishment of this 
as permanent which occasioned the cession by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the right of voting at parliament- 
ary elections. The tax varied from £35,000 
to £120,000 a month, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a pro- 
portionate sum being also sometimes obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1690-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a new form 
of property- tax. 

[Dowell’s Hist, of Taxation , vols. ii. iii.— For 
details of assessment in 1660 see Sinclair, Public 
Revenue, i. 304, note.] E. r. m P. 

MONTHS, Fourths of. In any analysis of 
the returns of the Clearing House, reference 
is frequently made to the ‘‘Fourths of the 
Month/' The origin of this is found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many 'branch** of 
trade to date the bills drawn on their debtors on 
the first day of the month. These bills become, 
according to the English mercantile law, by the 
operation of the Days op Grace (q. v.), payable 
on the fourth of the month in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com- 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the amount of the 
returns is regarded as a proof of activity or 
slackness in trade. This observation refers, 
as stated, to the “purely commercial transac- 
tions ” ; those on stock exchange account days, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it is only the 
latter which are under notice here. 

The table which follows show's the amounts 
paid on the “fourths of the month,” since the 
commencement of the publication of the clearing 
house returns in 1868, omitting 1869-96 in- 
clusive, to the present time. The totals of the 


annual clearings are likewise added, and 
columns of proportional figures. By these the 
progress of the transactions of the “ fourths of 
the month,” relatively to the total transactions 
can be easily traced. It will be observed that 
the amount of business done on the “ fourths of 
the month ” has not kept its own relatively to 
the total transactions. This corresponds to the 
known fact that fewer bills of exchange are now 
drawn in proportion to business done than used 
formerly to be the case. At the same time the 
“ fourths of the month ” are still of some im- 
portance, and the amount of business done on 
those days is carefully watched and noted by 
those engaged in business. w. h. 

London Clearing Iftrn.se Returns, 1868-1919. 
Amounts on the 4ths of the Month and the total. 
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MONTS DE IT&T& Early in their history 
several small Italian states exacted from theii 
citizens forced loans, on which interest was paid; 
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til 


the sums of money thus raised formed what was 
called a mom , or heap. The name of monies 
pie tat in is derived from this ; the second word 
distinguishes these from the earlier founded 
monies coact i, and is given to the charitable funds 
for granting loans on the security of pawned 
articles, which were established in Italy towards 
the middle of the 3 5th century (Orvicto, 1463, 
Perugia, with papal authority, 3 467, Viterbo, 
1 472, etc. ). The Franciscans were their warmest 
advocates, and various spiritual and temporal 
privileges were granted to the contributors to 
this pious purpose ; but as they proved inade- 
quate to attract the necessary funds, Reveral 
monte* began to accept de)H>sitB at a moderate 
rate of interest. This, and the levying a 
small percentage to cover working expenses, 
gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 
Franciscans on the one side ami the Dominicans 
on the other, the latter maintaining that the 
system was based on usury (see Canon Law). 
However, in 1515, the Lateran council and the 
pope, Iaso X., sanctioned the right to levy a 
moderate interest, provided the object were not 
to realise a private gain. Thenceforward the 
Italian monti di put*), mostly under ecclesiastical 
management, enjoyed the steady protection of 
the popca, though some of them, csjiccially the 
mmis in Rome, assumed much of the character 
pf a hank, and became owners of considerable 
projmrty. 

In Spain, notwithstanding the national relig- 
ious devotion, and the rapid success of these in- 
•titutiona in the S|»anish Netherlands, the first 
rn&nte de piedad was not founded till t he be- 
ginning of the 18th century umb r Philip V., 
the first king of the Bourbon dynasty. They 
now exist under government auprvision in the 
most important towns. The monte* de piedad 
are to be distinguished from the numerous 
montes pi os, which like the monies (jrunat ui in 
Italy, supplied corn, wine, and agricultural 
produce generally, to the population during 
periods of scarcity or at seed -time. 

North of the Alps, the montn de pi*U found 
at their first introduction a congenial soil in 
the Netherlands, where the pawning business 
had until then been monopolised by Italian 
money dealers, whose authorised rate of interest 
varied from 20 to 65 per cent, and who. in the 
popular Flemish language, have left their name 
(Ixrmbaard) to the monls de piiU, although a 
designation literally translated from the French 
(Berg van Barmhert i<jh eui ) has taken its place 
in modem times. They were first introduced 
in 1616 by Wenceslas Cmberger under archduke 
Albert, and soon were in operation in all the 
principal towns. Placed under the control of 
a general superintendent, they rather combined 
the characteristics of banking and of charitable 
establishments, lending at from 3 6 to 18 per 
cent In modem Belgium the managing officers 
are appointed by the communal authorities, and 


the funds supplied primarily by the Bureaux di 
Bienfaxsance (poor boards), secondarily by the 
municipality itself. 

In Germany, the civic authorities bad, from 
the commencement of the 14th century, estab- 
lished banks on their own account in some of 
the imperial towns, Frankfurt 1402, Nuremberg 
159S ; these banks cleared the way for the 
adoption of Pfandhduser on the Italian model. 
The first of these was founded in 1691 at 
Augsburg and still exists. This example waa 
soon followed in Nuremberg, Ulni, and later in 
Hamburg (1650). A great number of these 
establishments, often of a municipal, sometimes 
of a private character, were started during the 
18th century. Owing to the federal con- 
stitution of the German empire and the legisla- 
tive powers of the individual states, state, 

I municipal, and private Leih and Pfaivdhduser 
J co-exist at the present day : the Berlin J^eihtunis, 
j for instance, is a royal institution. The ruling 
j principle may be stated thus : private P/and - 
j htiuser must be licensed, and are submitted to 
j eoutrol by the local authorities, but the licence 
| cannot be withheld on other grounds than per- 
sonal un worthiness, or the absence of the need 
for such an establishment. The authorities of 
each state may require its foundation, wherever 
the want is felt. Generally speaking, the 
same system of licensing prevails in Austria. 

In France, notwithstanding some ineffectual 
attempts under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
it was long before the Monts de PUU were 
naturalised. After 1677 one was installed in 
Avignon, which city was papal territory until 
the French Revolution. In 1777 a royal patent 
was granted to the managers of the hospitals to 
set up a house for loans on movable pledges in 
Paris ; they lent at 10 per cent per annum , and 
from 1777 to 1789 the yearly totals of their 
loans amounted on an average to about 8,000,000 
sterling. The National Assembly decreed the 
liberty of the profession, and during the troubled 
|>eriod of the first republic the most frightful 
abuses ensued. In 1797 the Directory appointed 
five administ ratcu rs of resj>ectability to re-open 
Un* Mont de PUU f which had been closed in 
1795, and to start it anew with their own 
capital, amounting to £20,000. The rate of 8 
}H?r cent per month at which they advanced 
money was gratefully hailed by crowds of needy 
1 sorrowers. Through the confidence they inspired, 
the admin istrateurs were able to raise money 
on lenient terms, and gradually to bring down 
the rate of interest on their own loans to 12 
per cent per annum. In 1804 Napoleon paid 
off their shares, and the Paris Mont de PUU 
became a public institution enjoying a mono- 
poly for this kind of transactions. Until 1840 
twenty -four com missumnaircs acted as inter- 
mediate agents between the population of distant 
quarters and the Mont tie IHdU itself, but they 
were then suppressed, aud branch establishment* 
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organised in their place. Similar institutions 
are now to be found in all the chief towns of 
France; under a law of 1851, they must l»e 
authorised by the municipal council and managed 
by a paid director assisted by a board, whose 
unpaid members are appointed by the prefect 
and presided over by the Mai re. The surplus of 
receipts over excuses, after a proper deduction 
tor forming the necessary capital, must be paid 
over to hospitals or other charitable institutions, 
according to the decision of the prefect. The 
Monts de Pitli are entitled to accept donations 
and legacies. 

The contracting a loan is authenticated by a 
document called reconnaissance ; the value of the 
article pledged ia ascertained under the joint 
responsibility of official commissures priseurs . 
and as reconnaissances are transferable, this 
way of proceeding has given rise to a rather 
unpleasant traffic based on the lowness of the 
estimates (see the Economists Franca is, August 
1890, p. 183). At the end of the stipulated 
terra, generally one year, the articles must be 
redeemed or the engagement renewed ; if these 
formalities are not gone through, they are sold 
oy public iiiction, the borrowers having three 
years to claim the eventual surplus resulting 
from the sale. Any borrower may require the 
sale of the articles he has deposited at the end 
of three months. The Paris Mont de lHetl, 
whose operations exceed those of the forty-one 
provincial Monts de PUU (say about £1,400,000 
against £1,000,000 a year), grants advances, 
since the beginningof 1894, on securities such n*- 
shares, debentures, national stock, etc. It accept 
deposits at from 2 to 3 per cent, and charge* 
7 per cent (commission included) on its loans. 

Many objections have been made to Monts de 
PilU. It has been said that they put on the same 
footing the spendthrift, the prostitute, and the 
deserving head of a family, and that they deprive the 
borrower of the use of the pawned articles, whilst 
the owner of a mortgaged property can earn the 
monies required for payment of interest and repay 
ment of principal. Still it cannot be doubted that 
there is a great deal of truth in Turgot's opinion (»*; 
his Mfmoire sur Us Frits d' Argent), that “ the poor 
man is happy to find the assistance he wants with- 
out being exposed to any other risk than the loss oi 
his pledge. ” (See Canon Law ; Pawn mio kino. , 

[Endemann, Sludien in der Romanisch kanoni 
stischen Wirthschafts - und RectUs- Lehrc , pp. 460 
471, Berlin, 1874, 1883, — Iglesias, Beneficenciu 
en Esparto, pp. 399-403.-— De Decker, Les Monts 
de PUU en Belgique , Brussels, 1844. — Blaize, Les 
Mortis de PUU, Paris, 1856. — Neumann, Gesch. 
des Wuchers in Deutschland. For the Franciscan 
activity on behalf of Montes Pietatis see Father de 
Basse, Bemardin de Feltre et son oeuvre (vol. ii. ), 
1902, and Father Holzapfel, Die A nf tinge der 
Montes Pietatis (1462-1515), Munich, 1903. Also 
Jannet, Le credit populaire et les banques en 
Italiedu 15* au 18* siecU, 1885.— E. Duval, Manuel 
de LlgisUdion des Monts de PUU, Coulommiers, 
1886; and Le Mont de PUUde Paris , Iiuprimerie 


National, 1 881 .—-Van Laer, Les Monts de PUU en 
France , Lille, 1895.] K. Ca. 

MONTY ON, Antoine Robert Aught, Baron 
de (1733-1820), was horn and died in Paris, 
Monty on was known chiefly by the establishment 
of his 44 prix. de vertu," and also by the 
Montyun prix de Statistique founded in hia 
honour, and won, among others, by Le Play. 

He left two works, still often read, though they 
contain much rubbish mixed only with a little 
that is good. These are : (juellc influence ont les 
diverse s espices d'mpfits sur la moral iU, l' activity 
et V Industrie des jreuples, 8vo, 1808, reprinted 
in 1848 in Uuillaumin** collection (M flanges 
d' economic politique , t ii.), aud ParticulariUs et 
iiservations sur les minUtres des finances de France 
les plus ctlehres de 1690 d 1791, 1812, 8vo. In 
the hrst of these works, Montyon writes rather as 
a philanthropist than an economist or a financier. 
He desired that taxation should inculcate morality, 
should favour marriage, b© heavy ou those who 
remained single, and hinder luxury, lu the second, 
he extolled Nkokkr, and declares that Turgot 
i had done nothing important for the prosperity of 
| France. He showed his firmness of character when 
I he chose rather to forfeit his position an coinmis- 
! sioner than to acquit***? in the violation of the 
> irremovability of the magistrates committed in 
; 1771, by the chancellor N. de Maupcou, the 
• protege of M mo . Du Parry. a. c. f. 

MONY PENNY, Jbvvin, author of a work 
i on the Poor Laws, “ a work of considerable 
i authority,” McCulloch (Lit. of Pol. Earn., p. 

| 298). 

I He w rote : The claims of the Established 
I Church of ScotUirui on the country ... in the 
present Crisis. , . . 2nd ed., Edinburgh, 
(1338 t), 8 vo. — Proposed A Iterations of the Scottish 
Poor Laws . . . considered and commented on. 
Edinburgh, 1840, 8vo. — Remarks on the Poof 
Laws and on the Method of Providing for the 
Poor in Scotland , 1st ed., 1834, 8vo, 2nd ed., 
with additions, 1836, 8vr>. a. l. 

MOORE, Adam (fl. 1650) was author of 
Bread for the Poor ami Advancement of the 
English Motion promised by enclosure of the 
Wastes and Common Grounds of England , 
London, 1653, 8vo. Moore lays stress ou the 
effect of adjacent commons in engendering idle- 
ness, with its consequence, penury. Commons 
being divided into “uplandish” and “raarish,** 
their respective merits as breeding and feeding 
places for homes, cattle, and sheep, and as pro- 
viding fuel, are dealt with. The conclusion is 
that one- fourth part of the commons, when 
improved, will be worth as much as the former 
whole. Assuming that there are two million 
acres of such wastes in England and Wales, 
the enclosure of one-fourth of these will main- 
tain an additional 750,000 of population. 
Moore proposes a “grand committee** for eaeh 
county to settle private claims. The poor 
cottagers are to be protected by the portions 
allotted to them being held in free Socaok for 
ever, under a small yearly rent. The value ef 
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their holdings would be thus raised from about 
$<L to £40 or £50 (see Enclosures). 

[The merits of the tract have been perhaps 
overrated by M'Cullorh, X, iterator?. of Political 
Economy, but its value as historical evidence is 
undeniable.] h. e. e. 

MORA. A party to an obligation who fails 
to perform what is due from him when he has 
received notice from the other party demand- 
ing performance, inierjKllatio , is, according to 
the terminology of Roman law, in mom — 
mora debitori. a. From the time of its oc- 
currence he is bound to put the party who 
makes the claim in an equally favourable 
position, as if jw rformance had been made 
without any default. So he must pay interest 
from that date, though he may not previously 
have Ixsen liable to do so ; and he becomes 
liable for all loss or damage attributable to 
accident, as well as to negligence, where he holds 
the projKjrty of another as bailee. So too, if 
the thing to be delivered falls in value after 
mora has set in, he must pay the highest 
value the thing has reached since that occur- 
rence, unless he can prove that the party to 
whom he should have made delivery of the 
thing would not have disposed of it. 

In some case* actual notice of the claim is 
not necessary to constitute mora, as when a 
future time of payment is fixed by the contract, 
according to the maxim, LHes inlerpellut pro 
homine. A party who ia entitled to perform- 
ance may bo in mora — mora crrditorie — on his 
side. This happens if he refuses to accept 
performance, w hen performance is duly tendered 
to him. The ♦•fleet of this is, not to discharge 
the obligation, but to make bint liable for all 
loss to the other party, which is a consequence 
of hia not haviug accepted j>eribnnance. 

£• A. W. 

MORAL RESTRAINT. See Malthus. * 

MORALITY, Systems of, in Relation to 
Political Economy. The relation of morals 
to economics is often misunderstood. Political 
economy ia, properly speaking, a science rather 
than an art. It aims in the first instance at 
the explanation of a certain class of facts, the 
facta, namely, of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. The special knowledge of 
economic facts possessed by the economist may 
enable him to give valuable advice on economic 
questions, but this, strictly speaking, is not 
his business. His business is to explain, not 
to exhort It is therefore beside the mark to 
speak of economists, as such, preaching a low 
morality or rejecting morality altogether. 
There is, however, a real relation between 
economics and moral science. For the facts 
with which political economy is concerned 
are in great measure facts of human conduct, 
and all human conduct is included in the 
field of moral inquiry. Hence a twofold con- 
nection between morals and economics. For 


in the first place the economist cannot explain 
the action of humau beings with reference to 
wealth, unless he has a theory of human 
nature, and a theory of human nature must 
include a theory of morals. The theory of 
morals of an economist need not be original 
or peculiar ; it may not even be very clearly 
conceived ; but a theory of morals he must 
have. The economist’s theory of human 
nature and of morals will affect his account 
of the motives which unlit men for exertion, 
of the uses of competition, of the effects of 
the institution of private property, the influ- 
ence of slavery or of personal freedom, of the 
economic bearing of different forms of religions 
belief or political constitution, of the result of 
different occupations on the economic capacity 
of man, of the economic results of the growth 
of population, the subdivision of land, the 
increase of luxury and countless other pheno- 
mena which come within the purview of his 
science. Thus the Greek theory that complete 
leisure is necessary to the perfect life, led 
Aristotle to hold that there must exist a 
class of pnxlucers themselves incapable of 
that life, but making it possible for those 
who were more gifted. Aristotle concluded 
therefore that the institution of slavery which 
ho found in existence was a necessary condition 
of the highest civilisation. The medieval 
doctrine that it was sinful to take interest 
for money, tended to prevent any exhaustive 
inquiry into the nature and uses of capital. 
The modern doctrine that comfort is an aid 
to virtue, and an abundance of means a help 
towards a good life, has led speculative minds 
to devote much more attention to the processes 
of production and distribution, and to take a 
much more complacent view of lives spent 
chiefly in the acquisition of wealth. How 
differently different minds will interpret the 
same economic facts may be seen by comparing 
Adam Smith with Rijskin*. To Adam Smith 
happiness, that is the greatest amount of 
pleasure and the least amount of pain, was 
the only rational end of action ; he approved 
of jH?rsonal freedom and competition as means 
to this end. To him, therefore, modern society 
appears to be in a constant state of improve- 
ment. Rnskin does not allow that happiness 
in this sense is the end of action. He main- 
tains that subordination and co-operation are 
the true means of obtaining the highest good. 
He therefore regards as indications of decay 
much that Adam Smith regards as indications 
of improvement In no science, least of all in 
the sciences which deal with man in society, 
can there be such a tiling as pure passive 
observation. The scientific intellect always 
brings as much as it finds, and unconsciously 
imposes its forma of thought on the object 
which it studies. What we are and whither 
we are going nobody can fully tell ; and each 
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man's version of human character and destiny 
is tinged with the colour of his own mind. 

The charge of a low morality so often brought 
against the classical economists rests partly, no 
doubt, on the misconception of supposing that 
they approved of everything which they re- 
corded, but it also rests j>artly on the fact 
that they accepted the current moral theories 
of their time. These theories were various 
forms of what is known as Hedonism (Gk. 
?;doj' 77 , pleasure). Locke and his successors 
w r ere supposed to have shown that the soul is 
a mere sentient subject. If this be so, good 
must mean pleasure, and evil pain. The 
rational end of action must be the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least amount of 
pain. This moral doctrine took two principal 
forms, one egoistic, the other philanthropic. 
According to the egoistic or Epicurean version 
the individual can seek only his own happiness ; 
according to the philanthropic or utilitarian 
version he can seek and should seek the happi- 
ness of all. The link between the two theories 
is supplied through the social instinct, by 
gratifying which man secures at once his 
own happiness and that of his fellows. The 
utilitarian doctrine, first outlined by Hume, 
and afterwards elaborated by Bentham, seems 
to have been the theory of morals accepted by 
Adam Smith, by Malthus, and by most of 
their immediate disciples, French and English. 
But the philosophic and practical shortcomings, 
even of this enlarged hedonism, were severely 
exposed in the philosophical reaction of the 
19th century. With all its kindliness and 
common sense the favourite moral theory of 
the older economists appeared defective both 
in depth and in elevation. They were accused 
of explaining social phenomena by the help of 
a low conception of human nature. The charge 
was grossly exaggerated, but it was not alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. Later econo- 
mists frequently seem to have no definite 
theory of human nature, good or bad. 

In the second place the economist has to 
take account of the various theories of morals 
which have found acceptance in different ages 
and countries. It is true that the mass of 
mankind never formulate a theory of conduct. 
Men act upon instinct, but the instinct implies 
a doctrine, and this doctrine is made explicit 
by the accredited teachers of the day, philo- 
sophers, priests, or men of letters. Did 
space allow, it would be easy to show how 
different has been the influence upon the 
production and distribution of wealth exercised 
by the classical, the mediaeval, and the modern 
ideals of conduct. But the subject would 
require many volumes for its elucidation. The 
position taken by economists with reference to 
morality and systems of morals is to be under- 
stood rather by the general tenor of their 
writings than by reference to particular passages. 


It is the utilitarian spirit, not the utilitarian 
dogmas, which so many of the older economist* 
adopted. 

[The reader may consult, Locke, Essay on the 
Unman Understanding . — Hume, Treatise on 
Human Nature . — Bouar, Philosophy and Political 
Economy . — Ashley, Economic History of England , 
bk. ii. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations — Sidg- 
wiek, Principles of Political- Economy , bk. iii. 
chs. vi. ami vii. — Mar-hall, Princ . of Earn. (3rd ed.) 
bk. i. ch. v v (f.th ed.) bk. i. ch. ii. App. C. —Keynes, 
Scope and Method of f'olitical Economy % cb. ii. 
— Ruskiu, Unto this Last . — Wagner, National - 
Skonomie.— Mackenzie, Social Philosophy.] Y. C. M. 

MORATORY LAW. A moratory law is a law 
passed in times of emergency, ]K>stponing for a 
specified time the due date of hills of exchange 
and other obligations. The delay or period o( 
grace accorded by the law is sometimes, though 
not perhaps correctly, spoken of as a “ mora 
torium." During the Franco-German war of 
1870-71 moratory laws were several times 
] tassed by the French government. Their 
international effect was discussed at length and 
their validity upheld in the case of Eouquette v. 
Orennann (IS 73) L.R., 10 Q.B. 525. It is of 
the essence of a moratory law that it should be 
enacted to meet some special political or com- 
mercial emergency. For example the Bank 
Holidays Act 1871, which makes all bill* 
maturing on a bank holiday payable on the suc- 
ceeding day, could not propel ly be described a* 
a moratory law', because it is a jKuniancut 
enactment. (See also Mora.) m. d. c. 

MORCELLEMENT. This French term, liter- 
ally “parcelling," is socially used to express 
the division of land among small peasant pro- 
prietors. Those French writers who 1 relieve 
that this division has been pushed to a danger- 
ous extent, also frequently employ the expres- 
sions imiettement (reducing into crumbs) or 
“ pulverisation " (in German Zwcrgwi rihseha ft). 

It is applied both to cultivation and to 
ownership of land. In the former sense, much 
naturally depends on the kind of cultivation 
peculiar to the region, as corn or the vine, 
and to the opportunities for the sale of prodnee 
— as garden cultivation near large towns. 
Leaving for the moment this asj>ect of the ques- 
tion, and dealing exclusively with the morcelle - 
merit of ownership, we notice first that it is • 
mistake to suppose that the existing division 
of land in France is entirely due, as is often 
stated, to the operations of the Code Civil 
(articles 815-842), enacting that the children 
of a deceased landowner are entitled to claim 
shares of his projterty equal in value and in 
kind. As known by all readers of Arthux 
Youno, the number of Peasant Proprietors in 
France was large before the French Revolution, 
the principle of the present laws of succession 
being then in force for the property of com- 
moners. Iu a paper read in 1889 before the 
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International Institute of Statistics, and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin du Comitt den Travaux 
IJistoriques et Bcieniijiquc s of the ministry of 
public instruction for 1890, pp. 98-116, a 
French statistician, M. Giinel, computed the 
number of taxed landowners, before the French 
revolution, consequently excluding the privi- 
leged noblesse , at four millions. The fact is that 
the abolition of entails, the confiscation and sale 
by auction of the •nutionaiised estates, and the 
extension of the equal division of successions, 
combined to give a powerful impulse to an 
already existing tendency. 

To ascertain the present number of land- 
owners in France, the number of cotes or in- 
dividual “extracts’' from the communal rolls 
of dinsct taxation on real property has first to 
l»e taken ; then as the same man often owns 
land in different communes , it is calculated 
that the number of cotes is about twice that of 
the number of actual proprietors. M. de Foville, 
the best authority on this subject, estimates the 
number of owners of real property in France 
at the following dates as follows : 

Before the Revolution. . 4 millions. 

About 3S25 . . . „ 

About 1850 ... 7 „ 

In 1875 .... 8 „ 

In 1890 .... from 7^ to 8 

millions. 

According to the decennial Enqu&U of 1882, 
out of the total number, 4,885,000 are rural 
landowners, of whom 3j millions personally 
cultivate their own land. 

In the agricultural Enqu&U of 1884, a 
classification based on the extent of land in- 
dividually owned was included and carefully 
carried out ; it shows the following proportional 
percentages fur very small, small, medium- 
sized, aud large properties. 


land. 

Number 

Occupied! 

of cotes. 

Area, j 

Under 2 hectare* (5 new) , 

j»er cent 
74 00 

per cent. 
10-63 | 

From 2 to 6 hectares* 5 to 1 a acres) 

15-47 

15-26 ! 

From 0 to 50 hectares (15 to 125 


8SD4 | 

acre*) 

From 60 to 200 hectare* (125 to 500 , 

074 

1 

10*04 j 

acres) 1 

Above 200 hectare* (600 acres) 

| 0*12 

16*23 ! 


The number of 10,426,3*28 cotes or “extracts” 
covering an area of 5,211,456 hectares or 
13 millions of acres, is given for the very 
small properties under 5 acres. This shows 
that in France small and even diminutive 
peasant proprietorship certainly exists to a 
considerable extent Still it is intermingled 
with a far larger proportion, in area, of medium- 
sized and large ownership, and it cannot con- 
sequently be maintained that as a rule the land 
is in a state of * * pulverisation/* In fact, the 
majority of these Lilliputian holdings are 
oottagee with gardens annexed j and it will 


not be foreign to tho present subject to state 
that a recent official inquiry on house property, 
1887-1890, has shown that out of a total of 
8,914,500 houses and dwellings, 4,969,200 
were wholly and 491,100 partially occupied by 
their owners. There are 36,000 cmnmunes in 
all, and it is impossible to find a single house or 
cottage let to a stranger in more than 2000 of 
these. 

The French legal system of inheritance lias 
found opponents both among the friends and 
the enemies of small peasant- proprietorship. 
Among the former must lie reckoned Le Play 
and his disciples, who contend that this system 
defeats itself when the hereditament is too 
small to be conveniently divided, as, in that 
case, the projierty is offered for sale and bought 
up by investors with capital or rich neighbours, 
who add their purchases to their own estates. 
As a remedy, they propose the introduction of the 
American Homestead and Exemption Laws 
(£.v.). The mere abrogation of the article of the 
Code which enjoins compulsory division in shares 
of the same kind, would probably be more favour- 
ably accepted by public opinion. Another 
objection, which is directed against the petite 
propriilU itself, maintains that it leads to neo- 
Malthusianism amongst French peasants; the 
petite proprUle, however, exists on a large scale 
at the present time in Belgium acd in many 
parts of Germany ; both these are countries 
where the population is increasing rapidly , 
consequently rural neo-Malthusianism in France 
cannot be exclusively or even mainly ascribed 
to the division of land. Besides, in France itself 
the detriments, where population is stationary 
or decreasing, Are not invariably those where the 
av crage size of ownership in land is the smallest. 

In former time, Quesnay alleged against 
the petite propria that it is compara- 
tively less productive than the larger estates 
owned or farmed by men familiar with the art 
of scientific cultivation, and in possession of 
considerable capital. In France this objection 
is no longer heard much of, as most people 
believe that the greater energy of the small 
freeholder amply compensates any inferiority 
in this respect. This greater energy finds full 
scope for its exertions in several branches of 
culture, as vine-growing and market-gardening, 
to which the soil and climate of France are 
peculiarly congenial, and which accordingly 
have spread and prospered there. Moreover, 
this objection also applies rather to extreme 
division of cultivation than to extreme division 
of ownership, and loses much of its weight in 
practice, because small landowners often farm 
land belonging to other people and make up 
thus a fair-sized occupation. However, it 
cannot be denied that the division of cultivation 
arising from an excessive separation of property 
has in many instances and for a long time 
caused waste, but, where this was or Is the 
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case, the remedy is readily available by 
mutual exchanges, and by what has been 
called commassat ion or retnembrstn cuts. From 
1860-1890, M. Gorce, a surveyor in Nancy, has 
thus been empowered by syndicated gToups of 
landowners to redistribute their lands and fields, 
and has carried out this operation in twenty- 
five communes of the department of Meurthc 
and Moselle with such success that the average 
increment of value of the land thus redistributed 
has been valued at 500 francs per hectare, or 
£8 per acre. On the other side of the Rhine, 
and also in Germany and in Austria, a legal 
sanction has been granted to commassalion, and 
the decision of a majority made binding for the 
whole local body of landowners ; it is stated 
that two millions of separate and widely dis- 
persed hectares, five millions of acres, have thus 
been consolidated into groups of connected areas. 

Last and by no means least important, it is 
generally felt on the continent that the exist- 
ence of a numerous class of very small but 
independent peasant proprietors is one of the 
safest bulwarks against the disintegrating influ- 
ences at work in large closely- peopled centres. 

[The standard work on the subject is M. de 
Foville's Morcellement , Paris, 1885. The same 
author wrote the article “ Morcellement ” in the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire <V Economic Politique, 1 892. 
All French writers on agriculture from Olivier de 
8erres downwards, and the physiocrats and econo- 
mists of the last century, have more or less ex- 
amined the question. Roscher in his Nat. Oekon- 
omik des AcJcerbaues (12th ed. 1888, bk. ii chs. 4 
and 11), concludes in favour of a state of equi- 
librium based on a judicious mixture of large, 
middling, and small holdings. For the special 
literature see MOREL DE VindA Consul Orations sur 
le Morcellement, 1826. — Faucher, Btat et tendances 
de la petite prvpriiU en France, 1886. — H. Passy, 
Essai sur la division des heritages, 1888. — Piogey, 
Du Morcellement du Solen France, 1857. — Legoyt, 
Du Morcellement de la propriiti en France et en 
Europe, 1865. — Bretagne, Etude sur le cadastre 
et les abornements ghtfraux., Nancy, 1870. — Gimel, 
Division de la proprUU dans le dtpartement du 
Nord, Lille, 1877. — La Division de la proprUt e, 
1883. — Me moire sur la Division de la propriiti 
avant et apris 1789, 1889. — Lavergne, Economic 
rurale de la France. See also Woltm, Studien 
ubrr AgrarzustUnde. in Frankreich bis 1790, Leipzig, 
1905.] F„ ca. 

MORE, Sir Thomas ( c . 1478-1535), was 
bom in Milk Street, Cheapside, in 1478 (See- 
bchm’s Oxford lltformers, Appendix C. ), or about 
1480 (C. More’s Life of Sir Thomas More , which 
was published in 1627 according to Lewis and 
Singer, in 1631 according to Hunter). After 
being educated under Nicholas Holt, and living 
as page in Archbishop Morton’s household, and 
learning Greek as well as Latin in Oxford — 
probably at Christ Church (C. More), Thomas 
joined Lincoln's Inn 1496 ; was called to the 
bar, made reader at Fumival’s Inn, and uuder- 
iheriffof the City of London (1502-1519). In 


1505 he married Jane Oolte, by whom he had a 
daughter Margaret, afterwards wife of William 
Roj>er his biographer, and two other daughters 
and one son. As burgess of parliament he 
defeated Henry VII. ’s demand for an aid on 
the marriage of his daughter (1604), which 
offence cost his father imprisonment and £100 
fine, and drove the offender from the highway 
of his profession into the quiet bye- paths of 
historical and literary compositions («.y. Historia 
Jlichardi III. ; Epigrammata , etc.). Under 
Henry VIII. he returned to the law, and as 
counsel for the pope beat the king in a case 
of forfeiture which came before the Star 
Chamber ; which service the defeated litigant 
rewarded with knighthood, a mastership of 
requests, and a privy councillorship (Roper’s 
Life of More , written about 1567, pub. 1626). 
About 1521 he was made under treasurer, and 
in 1523 speaker. As speaker, he defeated 
Cardinal Wolsey’s tyrannous attempt to compel 
the Commons to discuss in his presence the grant 
of a subsidy (Roper, confirmed by Hall’s 
Chronicle , p. 656; Brewer’s Hist, of Henry V HI., 
469, misleading) ; yet the king at this time 
was a constant though not over- welcome visitor 
at Chelsea, and Sir Thomas was made chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1 526-32). In 1 529 
he was ambassador to Cambray in order to 
conclude a league between Francis I., Charles V., 
and Henry VIII. Henry used at this time to 
urge Sir Thomas to declare against the papal 
dispensation which legalised his marriage with 
his Bister- in -law Queen Katherine, and Sir 
Thomas replied by pointing out authorities 
opposed to the king’s contention (e.g. St. 
Augustine), and by pleading inability to offer 
an opinion of his own in the matter. On 
25th October, Wolsey having fallen, Sir Thomas 
was made lord chancellor. It was as lord 
chancellor that Sir Thomas had to inform both 
houses of parliament of replies from the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, etc., 
declaring the king’s marriage void (Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers of the Reign qf Henry V III,, 
vol. v. No. 171); and he discharged this 
irksome task without adding views of his own 
but resigned soon afterwards (16th May 1532), 
and retired on £100 a year. The clergy sub- 
scribed £5000 to reward him for his theo- 
logical polemics {e.g. llcsponsio ad Lutherwn, 
1523), but he would not accept a penny from 
them. Then his persecution began, first for 
bribery as lord chancellor, then for complicity 
with Elizabeth Barton, attainted of high treason 
by 25 Henry VIII. c. 12. Both charges 
broke down, the first ludicrously, the second 
ominously, More remarking “quod differtur non 
aufertur.” For the king's “ Act of Matrimony 
and Succession ” was even then being passed 
(25 Henry VIII. c. 22), and section ix. of the 
act (confirmed by 26 Hemy VIII. e. J) 
made it misprision of treason not to swea f 
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M to defend all the contents of the act and of 
every part of it,” and the act, besides regulating 
the succession, which More offered to swear to 
(English Works, ed. Rastell, 1557, p. 1428), 
declared Henry VIII. 'a marriage with Katherine 
nulL Sir Thomas would not swear what ho 
did not believe, and went to the Tower (April 
1534), and was deprived of his estates in Nov- 
ember (26 Henry VIII. o. 23), (Archceologia, 
xxvii. ; p. 369, Fronds, it 242 misleading). 
The same parliament of November 1 534 enacted 
that the king should be and have the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church (cap. i.), and that 
it was high treason to contrive to deprive him 
of any of his titles (cap. xiii.). Rich's perjured 
testimony (which Froude alone believes) brought 
More within the scope of these two last men- 
tioned enactments. He was tried for high 
treason on this last charge (1st July) and exe- 
cuted (7th July). Stapleton's Trot Thcmur, 
(1589), and {wrhaps Hall's Chronicle, represent 
More as an ultramontane protagonist, whereas 
he was an advocate of praemunire (iioper, ed. 
Singer, 1822, p. 66); Mr. Froude (Hist, of 
England, ii. 395), citing a story of Roper’s 
p. 73) as mistold by C. More (whom he miscalls 
Sir Thomas's grandson), suggests that More had 
spoken seditiously against Anne Boloyn, a 
suggestion never made at the time. Roper, 
followed by Rev. T. E. Bridgett in his Life 
ami Writings of More (1891), says that More 
refused “an oath of supremacy” which never 
existed : Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors , 
i. 564), ignoring 25 Henry VIII. c, 22, declares 
that More's commitment to the Tower was 
illegal. All these statements and suggestions 
are erroneous ; Sir James Mackintosh’s Life of 
Store (1831), as supplemented by the actual 
Indictment and Lady More’s Petition (printed 
in 1888 in Archtrolopia, xxvii. 370) contain 
the only true and full account. 


The character of 8ir T. More, a* drawn by 1m trusty 
biographer Roper (whom Htnploton and C. More only 
echo and add to) U a classic picture of a perfect gentle- 
man. His even and fcK’.rstic temper was never ruffled. 
The stories about More's cruelties to Protestants, which 
arose fifty years after his death, and have been lately 
revived by Froude and the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (1894), may be dismissed as fabulous (Bridget!, 
eh. xiv.). Erasmus was his friend since 1497 (Ep. 14), 
(Froude, Erasmus, pt>. 43, 111, etc.), end his descrip- 
tion of the Chelsea home, which all the children and 
eleven grandchildren shared, illustrate* Mm domestic 
virtue or 8ir Thomas ** vividly as Roper's picture of the 
lord chancellor kneeling before his father the judge in 
the Judge's court, and askings blessing before going to 
hie days task. So strong and so gentle, so bright and 
•o unworldly, so good a son, and father, and citizen, this 
saintly lawyer, this incorruptible courtier, this humorous 
ascetic, this Roman Catholic who died for freedom or 
conscience at the hands of those who vaunted themselves 
its champions, strikes our imagination by his singularity 
as much as be touches our hearts by hie simplicity. 

More's only famous book is his Utopia published in 
Latin (161 CX and translated into German (1524), Italian 
(15481 French (1850X end lastly by Robynson Into 
English ( 1561 ). It begins by arguing, as Lord Campbell 
•ays, Uke Romllly or Mackintosh against indiscriminate 
severity in the punishment «.?. of theft when economical 
conditions caused theft Those economical conditions 
were twofold— (1) the quantity of men 11 having no craft " 
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as More styles them, and including priests, serving- 
men (our unproductive workers), gentlemen and noble- 
men, valiant and sturdy beggars, and most women 
(our unproductive consumers). (2) Men were being 
driven into theft by the turning of ploughland into 
shcop-runs and the consequent clearances, lie thought 
this second tendency could be checked by penal statutes, 
and that penal statutes were stronger than the economic 
motive which in those days was called avarice ; in this 
he erred in company with Latimer, Hales, and every 
writer of the time except W. Stafford (see Cunningham's 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 252, 268) ; the 
Qrsfc evil he thought would be palliated by a Jaw pre- 
scribing a maximum of wealth, but only cured by doing 
as in Utopia. Book 2 describes the island of Utopia 
(ou ronos or tv rowor, bad Greek for “Nowhere" or 
“Good Place ” ) which is communistic. In Utopia all 
produce, except the very learned, who have a licence 
not to produce; and each producer alternates farm 
Industry with some civic industry like building. As 
none are idle none are overworked, the normal working 
day being six hours, not nine hours, as a misprint copied 
from Roby neon's 2nd edition of 1556 (where It is cor- 
rected in MS.) into Dr. Arber’s, and the Camelot, Kelm- 
scott, and other reprints indicates. Criminals work like 
Kcri pnur on the degraded but necessary tasks of 
killing animals for food, hunting, and scavengering. 
These are the only slaves in Utopia. Each has hi* ta*k 
to do, and plenty of leisure and pleasure; and the 
criminal code, which does not apply to beliefs— as “it is 
no man’s power to believe what he list" — is short and 
plain, so that criminals are fewer than in European 
commonwealths, which are “nothing but a certain con- 
spiracy of rich men procuring their own commodities 
under the name and title of the common wealth." The 
same rulers punish crime and prescribe tasks; but the 
latter is thrwr main duty,— the former is easily and soon 
'k>ne. As Prof. Clilfe Leslie remarks, the economics of 
production always presupfKjse certain assumptions as 
lo the consumer, a truth which was seen more clearly 
in the lfth century than by A. Smith and hissuccemus. 
In More the productive machinery is simplified by 
assuming perfect and unchanging simplicity of taste 
in the consumer. Luxuries do not exist; and only 
implements of iron, which is held in high esteem, and 
earthenware are in common use. The (elected) king 
sets ait example of sobriety to bis subjects, and unlike 
Iho pretentious rulers of Bacon's New Atlantis— a book 
founded on Utopia — lives like a common citizen, 
t'lrhtren are allowed to wear what we miscall “precious 
stone*,** but grown-up people spurn these baubles. Gold 
and silver, which are mi ported tn exchange for the export 
of surplus products, and which for centuries afterwards 
were commonly deemed synonyms for wealth, are used 
in Utopia to fetter criminals or are formed into domestic 
utensils which shall be nameless, or in case of war are 
paid to foreign mercenaries. This is the only nse foi 
money by dwellers in Utopia; for, somewhat like Fichte 
lu The Closed Commercial State, be makes the members 
of the nations barter with one another, and the nation 
carry on foreign trade by means of money, thus inverting 
the usual modern view. Exchange scarcely occasions 
any difficulty in such a simple state. Each district 
sends up to the capital statistics of supplies, which are 
then distributed by the stale so as to make each district 
equal; and the district feeds, clothes, and houses its 
members. The capital stores up a reserve of supplies 
sufficient to tide over two years in case of emergency, or 
exports the residue in return for I.O.U.’s which ars 
only realised when some purpose to which gold and 
silver are put in Utopia has to be fulfilled. The means 
of existence are always enough and more than enough 
for the population, whose numbers are kept down. It 
was the tendency in those times to think that numbers 
meant strength (Ingram's History qfPU, Be., p. 87). But 
in Utopia no town has morn than 6000 families, and no 
family has more than sixteen members over thirteen years 
of age, for the families live patriaxchally like More. 
Similarly with the farms. An excess over the prescribed 
limits means emigration, and emigration may mean war, 
for this sort of war is lawful. The other details of 
Utopia scarcely belong to political economy— -the glass 
windows, the garden to eachhouse (a suggestion expanded 
in Lytton’s Coming fiat*, Rebel's Position of Women, and 
Morris's News from Nowhere into the identification of 
town and country), the priests, who ore “of exceeding 
holineswond therefore few,** always married, and some- 
times female; the artificially -hatched chickens which 
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ran after the men who hatched thorn; the absence of 
leaguoe and lawyers ; the common dming-rooma in each 
street ; the houses changed by lot every ten yearsand soon, 
somewhat as Rundalk tenure. But the central concep- 
tions are economic. He anticipates Sir Win. Petty in 
perceiving that wealth is the offspring of labour, and is 
still more modern in identifying it with necessaries, and 
he sees that necessaries imply a composite conception, i.e., 
of what people ought to ana do as a fact accept as such. 
Again the organisation of those who produce wealth 
with a view to its production with the least possible 
effort to the producer, and to the avoidance of waste, 
stamps the work as economical in its plan. His task is 
of course made easier by the ideal outline to the book ; 
and by the assumption that communism will work. 
Bat It must be borne in mind that the ideal outline is 
filled in with practical details ; he for instance alone 
amongst modern Utopians grapples with the crucial 
question of punishment ; and secondly, unlike his model 
Plato and his follower Campanblla his communism 
is not pursued into family relationships, and those who 
complain that communism supplies no adequate incen- 
tive to work will find this objection raised by More at 
the end of book i., and the absence of an answer to 
it adverted to at the end of book ii. So far from being 
dogmatic, the conclusion of the matter is a note of 
interrogation. He ends and we end all but convinced, 
Tlie book belongs more to literature than to science, 
and uses the actual only to decorate the ideal world. 
Like his life, the first part of his book grows out of 
the problems, and hardly rises above the ideas, of his , 
age; the second part vividly reflects his character and 
takes us back to Plato, but also forward into the 19th 
century. It belongs to every age. 

[J. Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy (1S93), pp. 
62-67, 69, 290. — Die GeschichU dee Soria! ismus, edited by 
Bernstein and Kautsky, b. 1, th. 2, absch. 4 (vol. l. 
pp. 448 et scq.).-~ Diodato Lioy, The Philosophy of Right , 
translated by W. Hastie(lSOl), vol. i. pp. 262 et stq.—The 
Dialogues of Plato, translated by B. Jowett, 3rd c*l. (1892), 
vol. iii. pp. ccxvii.-ccxxxi. — H. Morley’s reprint of Utopia , 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, and Campanella's City of the Sun, 
etc., entitled Ideal Commonwealths (1885). — Voyage en 
loarie , by Cabet ( q . v .) (1840), which is an expansion of 
More’s Utopia , but modifies several details, e.g. expulsion 
and not slavery is the penalty of idleness. The Nauvoo 
community formed in Illinois (184P) on the model of 
Cabet’s book, was shifted to the banks of the Nodaway, 
Iowa (I860), and split into two parts (1879); the only 
prosperous part (Icari3-Speranxa in California), con- 
sisted of fifty-two persons, but gradually reintroduced 
private property in 1883-84, and expired soon after. 
The other part was dying in 1883. Still, this is the 
most successful non-religious experiment in commun- 
ism. —Dr. Albert Shaw, Icaria (1834), pp. 123, 147.— 
Dr. H. Lux, Etienne Cabet und der Ifnrisrhe Communis- 
mus (1894), p. 286.— For More’s views o:» money cp. A. 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. para. 4.J j. a. a. 

MOREAU, CfiSAE (1791-1829): 

French vice-consul in London, the founder of 
the SociHi frangaise de Statistique UniverseUe, 
published numerous statistical works on French 
and English navigation in modern times enu- 
merated in the (old) IMctionnaire d' Economic 
Politique and in Gucrard, France LitUraire, 1834, 
vol. vi. p. 294. k. ca. 

MOREAU DE BEAUMONT, J. L. (1715- 

1785 ). 

Successively councillor in the Paris parliament, 
master of requests and Jnterulant dee Finances , 
was author of Memoires concemant lea Impositions 
et Droits en Europe, 4 vols. 4to, 1768-69, 2« 4d., 
avec dee Supplements, 5 vols. 4to, 1787. The second 
and third volumes deal with France ; in the preface 
of voL i. the author expresses the opinion that in 
France uniformity of taxation “could alone put 
an end to the evils which were experienced, but 
that it is easier to see and feel the ills than to 
apply the remedy.” Moreau’s Memoires (published 
anonymously) are mainly descriptive and con- 


sidered to be authoritative on the subject as fai 
as France is concerned. 

[The reference to this work in A, Smith’s letter 
to Mr. Sinclair, printed in Bonar ’s Catalogue qf the 
Library of A. Smith (Macmillan, 1894), shows 
the writer' 8 appreciation of it. A. Smith describes 
himself as having “frequent occasion to consult 
the book himself, both in the course of his private 
studies and in the business of his present employ- 
ment (as Commissioner of Customs), and is there- 
fore not very willing to let it go out of Edinburgh.” 
He obtained it “by the particular favour of Mr, 
Turgot, the late Controller- General of the Finances. 
I have heard but of three other copies in Great 
Britain. ... If any accident should happen to 
my book, the loss is perfectly irreparable.” 
There are several quotations from Moreau de 
Beaumont in the Wraith of Nations referring 
principally to taxation in other nations of Europe. 
The use Adam Smith made of the book is a good 
illustration of his method of study and investiga- 
tion, and the pains he took to master every detail 
of his subject. See also Stourm, Did. Hist, ites 
Finances, 1S95, p. 25, who complains of the 
undue importance given to secondary matter. 

Cunuingkam, A con. Jour., No. 1, vol. i., 
maintains that A. Smith’s canons of taxation 
were largely derived from Moreau de Beaumont.] 

B. ca. 

MOREAU UE . 10 NN fcs, Alkxandrk (1778- 
1870), bora at Rennes, died at Paris. A 
distinguished statistician, left many work? 
important in their time, but now out of date. 
He volunteered as a soldier when fourteen yeans 
of age, was a prisoner in England from 1809 to 
1815, and after the conclusion of peace devoted 
himself to statistics. 

Thiers, minister of commerce, in 1834 ap- 
pointed Moreau head of his statistical department, 
which through the j>eriodical reports issued by 
him soon became one of the most important 
branches of the office. He continued this duty 
till 1852. Under his direction twelve huge 
quarto volumes were published in 1837 at the 
beginning of the second inquiry, which work, or at 
least the plan of it, may be considered as his. 
Besides this official collection, and not including 
his labours on physical science, the following 
works of his may be mentioned : — 

Le commerce an XlXe&ikde , 2 vols. 8vo, 1827. — 
Stalislique de VEspagne, 8vo, 1834. — Statistique 
de la Grande Bretagne et de VIrlande, 2 vols. 

8 vo, 1838. — Recherche is statisliques sur Vcsclavage 
colonial et sur les moyens de le supprimer , 8vo, 
1811. — J Aliments du Statistique, 8vo, 1st ed. 
1847, 2nd ed. 1876. — Statistique de V agriculture 
de la France, 8vo, 1848. — Statistique des peuples 
de VantiquiU, 4 vole. 8vo, 1871. — La France avant 
scs premiers kaJbitans, 1 6mo, 1876. — Statistique de 
Industrie de la France, 16mo, 1876. a. a f. 

MOREL VINDE, Charles Gilbert, Vicorate 
de (1759-1842), a peer of France and member of 
the academy of science and royal society ol 
agriculture, was a frequent writer on economic 
and agricultural subjects. 

Considerations sur le morceUement de lm 
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priSti territorial* m France, 8vo, 1826. — Sur la 
thiorie de la population, 2nd ed. 8vo, 1 829. 

[A complete list of his works will be found under 
his name in Qu Irani, La France Littcrairc an 18™* 
et au 19 m * sikle , Paris, 1834.] e. oa. 

MORELLET, Aunt Atom* (1727-1819), 
born at Lyons and died at Paris. Though an 
economist, ho was not a physiocrat, inclining 
rather to the opinions of Gournay than to 
those of Quesnay, though always respectful to 
the latter. 

He was by conviction a persistent partisan of 
freedom in economic matters, though he wrote 
no dogmatic work, but was constantly engaged 
in polemics attacking monopolies and privileges 
with arguments derived from practice. Hard- 
ships marked his youth. His father, a stationer 
in a small way, treated him with severity. 
There were thirteen brothers and sisters in the 
family. He early left his home and joined the 
Jesuits, from whom he received his first eduea 
tkm. Persevering work and a bright intellect 
gained him admittance to the Society de Sor 
bonne, a private society endowed for the 
gratuitous reception of the deserving, no pre- 
ference being shown to people of fortune or 
rank. He there became acquainted with many 
who afterwards became famous, the most illus- 
trious of whom was Turgot. Like Adam Smith 
he had charge of the education of a young man 
of a wealthy family, to whose care he devoted 
ten years, fivo being at the College de Plcssis. 
He raised both the standing and the numbers 
of that institution through his knowledge of 
the men of mark at that time, including a few' 
foreigners, principally Italians. 

Morellet discovered in a library at Rome a book 
on the legal practice of the church, written by an 
inquisitor of the 14th century. He. made extracts 
from it, the outcome of which was the Manuel 
da inquisileurs , which, in his time (1702), made 
a great stir. Voltaire was delighted with the 
book, and thenceforward held Abbe Morellet in 
high esteem, and amused himself by calling him 
Abb* Mords-Us, because of his sarcastic and 
incisive style. 

Morel let’s first economic w ork was Inflexion* 
ear la avantaya tie la hire fabrication el de V usage 
da toila pin tee tn France, 12mo, 1758. The 
object was to aerur© freedom for tin- industry 
referred to in the interior of the country. Morellet 
did not go so far as to ask for free import of 
foreign goods. Probably he stopped lest he should 
alienate the Compagnie da lnda , with whom he 
was not yet prepared to quarrel. In the narrow 
limits of his Mtonoirt he gained a complete success. 
He introduced into France the most important 
work of Bkccaria by a translation still in common 
use. Its appearance two years after the publica- 
tion of the work itself {Dei Delitti e delle Fen*) 
assisted in abolishing torture in France, partially 
In 1780 , and completely nine years after. 

Morellet’s great triumph was the suspension of 
the privileges of the Com/Higriie da lnda, on 18th 
August 1769, in consequence of his MSmoire eur 
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la situation actuelle de la Compagnie da 1 ndes t 
Juiu 1769. Necker, at that time only a clerk in 
a Swiss bank, took up the defence of the company 
in the form of a reply to Morellet. 

The conflict with privileged commercial com- 
panies recommenced on the renewal of the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, to the advantage, if 
indeed it can be said to the advantage, of a new 
• ompany in 1785. The impetuous Abbe wrote 
again in 1787, and re-edited the Memoir a relatife 
d la discussion du privilege de la Compagnie 
da lnda , besides publishing a reply to Abb* 
d’Espagnac, the well-known stock-jobber of the 
1 Mh century. 

The same year in which he was drawn into the 
controversy w ith the Indian company he published 
the Prcsfjcctus d'un nouveau diclionnairc du corn- 
vierce, 8vo, a dictionary upon which be worked 
twenty years and then gave up. Penchet pro- 
fited by his work in his Diclionnairc universe i de 
geographic commerfante, 5 vols. 4to, 1799-3800 
(years vii.-viii.). 

The translation by Didkhot into French of the 
Dialog hi sul commerdo dd grani of Abbe GaUani 
apjxiared in 1770. Morellet quickly 
took up his pen in the cuuse of freedom in the 
export trade. Unfortunately, error was more 
attractive than the plain truth, and with the 
public the Neapolitan Abb* had more success than 
liis French fellow-economist. Morellet again took 
up arms for the same cause, this time against a 
writer whose celebrity was yet only dawning, 
though he had already crossed swords with him. 
Necker, in La legisloUion et le co?nmerce da grains , 
8vo, 1775, argued against free trude. In an 
analysis of this work published in 8vo, 1775, 
Morellet showed ail its weak points from the 
economic side. Again thU time the victory was 
against Morellet. 

The Revolution now commenced. It may well 
be believed that the Abbe did not lay down his 
pen, but with the exception of a refutation of a 
book on, or rather against, property, 1792, by the 
Giroudin Brissot, who, anticipating Proudhon by 
half a century, held the opinion that property was 
robbery {la projrrieti c’tst le wl) t the works of 
Morellet A tlihn date were political and literary. 
He died at the commencement of the restoration, 
aged ninety-two, not of old age, but by an 
accident. He was still in full possession of his 
mental faculties. Morellet f s translation into French 
of the Wealth oj Nations , though apparently care- 
fully made, was never printed, see John Rae, Life 
of A dam Smith, 1 895, p. 359. He mentions in his 
Mtmoira that he met Adam Smith in Paris, and 
discussed free trade, banking, etc. with him, and 
that A. Smith spoke French very badly. 

[Lavergne, Lee Jtconomista du xviii* siecle.] 

a. c. f. 

MORELLY. Nothing certain is known cf 
Morelly s life, except that he was born at 
Vitiy-le- Francois, and was a teacher there. 
His works would have been as little known as 
he was, had it not been for the socialists who hate 
extolled the communistic opinions they contain. 

The first : Le Prince, la dllices du cceur, cm 
Traitt des quality d’un grand roi et system* d'un 
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sage gouvemement, 1751, 2 vols. 12mo, is 
entirely political, and describes in its different 
parts the duties of an absolute monarch. 

The second : Naufrage de$ ties ftottanUs ou 
la BasUiadc de Pilpal ; pobne htroique traduit de 
Vindien, 1758, 12mo, is a story in which the 
author declaims on the return to the state of 
nature in opposition to the state of civilisation. 
In his next work the author speaks modestly of 
this poem “ as new in its subject as in the con- 
struction iu which truth is reclothed in all the 
graces of epic poetry/* 

The third and last is : Ze Code de la nature ou 
le veritable esprit de ses Ids , de tout tamps nSgligl , 
nUconnu, 1758 and 1760, 12mo. This book, 
wrongly attributed to Diderot, is written in a 
dogmatic form. Property is abolished except in 
the case of things for personal use. The state 
supplies work and living to all, the first accord- 
ing to talents, strength, and age, the second 
according to needs. Inconsistently, like many 
communists, he is in favour of family life and 
marriage. Fourier has borrowed a great deal from 
Morelly. a. c. £ 

MORGAN, Augustus pk (1806-1871), born 
at Madura, Madras, was the son of Colonel De 
Morgan and descended on his mother’s side 
from James Dodson the mathematician. In 
1823 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and came out as fourth wrangler in 1827. He 
was the first occupant of the chair of mathe- 
matics at University College, London, and held 
it for more than thirty years. 

In 1838 De Morgan published his Mathc - 
matical Treatise on the Theory of Probabilities , 
and, subsequently, an Essay on the same 
subject, with especial reference to their Appli - 
cation to Life Contingencies and Insurance 
Offices. In 1847 appeared his Formal Logic, 
while from 1841 till shortly before his death 
he was closely occupied with the question of a 
Decimal Coinage . 1 

He proposed to make the change a very 
gradual one, by introducing the royal , a tenth 
of a sovereign, our florin, with its half and 

1 De Morgan bestowed a vast amount of unrewarded 
time and trouble on the propaganda of views in favour 
of a reform of the English system of money to a decimal 
system of currency and notation. He laboured inces- 
santly with this view by giving evidence before parlia- 
mentary committees, in lectures to various scientific 
bodies, and in the Decimal Association (vide article 
Decimal System). Hie particular method he advo- 
cated was the ‘‘pound and mil” scheme, retaining 
our pound sterling and subdividing it into 1000 Instead 
of, as at present, 000 farthings. De Morgan may be fairly 
■aid to have been, taken all round, one of the best appre- 
ciated and esteemed men of his position in the past 
generation. In tuition and in literary matters, his 
versatile aid and almost boundless store of information 
were liberally given. Painstaking and min ute research 
was his strong point. He had lost the sight of one eye 
in infancy. The strain upon the remaining eye, involved 
by his constant industry in accumulating stores of 
knowledge, must have been severe. The writer once 
hod occasion, in a letter to him, to mention one of the 
Bernoulli fondly of mathematicians of the last century 
and spelt the name wrongly, that is with two i’s! 
Bernoulli!. “Oh,” replied De Morgan, “ you have deeply 
offended me. Pray always keep in mind the personal 
Interest I take in one-eyed philosopher!.'’ r. h. 


quarter, our shilling and sixpence. He then 
proposed to get the decimal part of this royal 
iu the groat , a coin worth about 2jd., the 
tenth part of which would be approximately 
i farthing. A. L. 

MORGAN, William (1750-1838), nephew 
of Dr. Price (q.v.), whose works he edited with 
a memoir, occupied, as actuary to the Equitable 
Insurance Society (1775-1830), a leading place 
among the pioneers of life insurance. The aim 
of Morgan’s financial pamphlets was to show 
that the war expenditure had added so enor- 
mously to the national debt that “if the same 
unexampled dissipation of the public treasure 
be continued much longer, it must inevitably 
terminate in bankruptcy and ruin.** 

His works include : — The doctrine of annuities 
and assurances on lives and survivorships stated 
and explained , London, 1779, 8vo. — A Review oj 
Dr. Price's writings on the subject of the finances 
/ this Kingdom, London, 1792, 8vo. — Supplement 
to above, London, 1795, 8vo.— Facts respecting 
the expense of the War , 4th ed. London, 1796, 8vo. 
—An appeal to the people of Great Britain on (he 
present alarming state of the Public Finances , 3rd 
«nL London, 1797, 8vo. — A comparative view of 
the I^ublic Finances from the beginning to the close 
of the late Administration, 3rd ed, Loudon, 1801, 
Svo. — Supplement to altove, London, 1803, 8vo. — 
A view of the rise and progress of the Equitable 
Society , London, 1828, Svo. 

[For Morgan’s actuarial work consult Wal ford’s 
Insurance Cyclopaedia, vol. ii. pp. 596-622, and 
vol. iii. pp. 5-7, for biographical details, Dictionary 
of Natitmal Biography, vol. xxxix. p. 40, and 
authorities there given.] ii. r. b. 

MORHOF, Daniel Georg (1639-1691). 

In his Pdyhistor (published 1688) Morhof 
deplores that economics, which are nearly con- 
nected with political science, have been left to the 
care of illiterati and have not undergone a thorough 
scientific investigation, although they are the 
foundation of the well-being of the whole state. 
The means by which domestic wealth is increased 
and preserved ought to be closely examined, for 
“the preservation of economic wealth through a 
clever management is the basis of the entire 
science of economics and cbrematistica. ” He 
recommends his readers to consult the books 
written by travellers, and is a great admirer of the 
internal administration of France. 

[Reseller, Gesch. der Fat. Oek. m Deutschland, 
pp. 328-329.] g, co. 

MORPURGO, Emilio (1836-1889), bom in 
Padua, an able economic writer. He took part 
in politics, was a deputy, general secretary of 
public instruction, and devoted to practical 
problems in Italian economics, finance, and 
instruction. Ho also occupied himself with 
science and instruction, and filled, with much 
distinction, for many years, the chair of statistics 
in Padua. Amongst his practical works, his 
Report on the Condition of the Peasants and 
Agriculture in the Venetian Provinces, made on 
the occasion of the agrarian inquiry, takes 4 
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high place. This work is a model of its kind 
for method, for accuracy, and the ideas 
embodied. 

Morpurgo studied the practical problems of 
finance and the organisation of technical instruc- 
tion in Italy. His scientific activity was chiefly 
applied to statistics, on which subject he has left 
deep traces by his remarkable studies of demo- 
graphic, financial, and moral statistics, and also 
In his historical and theoretical researches. His 
most int|>ortant work in this branch of study is a 
volume on statistics and moral sciences, in which 
he collects and states the principal results of 
modem statistical research. We note among 
Morpurgo’s writings: La statistic, e le scienzr 
moral* , Florence, 1872. — Vidruzione tecnica in 
Italia, Rome, 1874. — La Jinanza, Rome, 1876. — 
Le condizioni dri contadini t le condizioni della 
propriety $ dell economia a gratia nel Veneto , 
in the **Atti dell* Inchiesta Agraria,'* vol. iv., 
fuse 0 1 and 2, Rome, 1882-83. 17 . it. 

MORRIS, Cokbyn (d. 1779), writer on fiscal 
•objects, held various x>osts in the public service 
in Scotland and in England, and was an 
upholder of the mercantile theory. He attracted 
attention by a pamphlet entitled A Letter from 
a Bystander to a Member of Parliament, iu which 
he examines the economic basis of the crown. 
This letter provoked a sharp controversy iu 
print : replies and counter - replies embody 
* 'much curious discussion aud information 
with respect to taxation and the expenditure 
of the public revenue for a lengthened period " 
(M*Ouj.U>rir, Lit . Pol Econ. , j*. 328). Morris 
also urged the impolicy of England*# insuring the 
•hips of a nation (le, France) with which she 
was at war : his papers on this subject carefully 
examine the arguments on the other side, and 
hyjiothetical problems arc worked out in detail. 
In his Essay on Insurance, the author candidly 
states that in working out the subject he 
started not from ascertained facts but from 
reflections of his own, and that these last did 
not accord with the views of "a very ingenious 
and worthy merchant " to whom he had com- 
municated them* The reader is to expect “ no 
information concerning what are the present cus- 
toms . . . bat ... an endeavour to establish 
the just maxims . . . upou a fair open footing 
of reason and equity/* He adds that in work- 
ing out insurance problems he soon found, os 
was not unnatural in a Cambridge man, that 
M without the aid of some higher calculations,** 
le. of mathematics, “all must be left unsettled 
and loose, and bounded by general guesses.” 
Hence his problems are stated and worked quite 
on mathematical lines. In 1751 he published 
some vital statistics concerning London, and 
a little later urged the establishment of a 
national registry-general of the population, and 
of the annual proportion of births to deaths. 
His statistical work on London was reprinted and 
brought nearly up to date in 1 7 59. The scarcity 
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of silver coin in England at that time alto 
attracted Morris's attention, and by working out 
the respective values of existing gold and silver 
coin as bullion, he arrived at the conclusion 
that silver was scarce in England because the 
existiug proportion of pure gold to pure silver 
was as 1 : 1 5 tYeVe» whereas in the other chief 
trading countries of Europe it was as 1 : 14 J ; 
and that there was consequently a temptation 
to export silver abroad, the gross profit upon 
100 lbs. troy weight of gold being some 40 J per 
cent. The remedy, in Morris's eyes, was to 
alter the English ratio of gold to silver to 
the continental figures. His plan for account- 
keeping on landed estates grew out of his own 
need of something better than his steward’s 
rather haphazard method of checking rents, 
vU . 

The following works seem all to have been 
published in Loudon : 

A Letter from a Bystander to a Member of 
Parliament, wherein is examined what Necessity 
there is for the Maintenance of a large regular 
Land- force in this Island, etc., London, 1741-42, 
8 v-o . — An Essay towards illustrating the Science 
of Insurance, wherein it is attempted to fix, by 
precise Calculation , several important Maxims upon 
this Subject , etc., 1747, 8vo, pp. xv. 61. — An Essay 
towards deciding the Imftortant Question whether 
it be a National A dvantage to Britain to Insure 
the Ships of her Enemies ; addressed to the Ht. 
Hum Henry Pelham , 1747, 8vo, pp. 50 ; the 
impolicy and illegality of the practice are clearly 
shown ; 2nd edit. 1768, pp. x. 34. — Observations 
of the Vast Growth ... of the City of London, 
1751, foL— Ditto reprinted, and with statistics to 
the end of 1757, 1759, 4to. — A Letter balancing 
the Causes of the present Scarcity of our Silver 
Coin, and the Means qf immediate Remedy, and 
future Prevention of this Evil, 1757, 8vo, pp. 
20. — A Plan for Arranging and Balancing the 
Accounts of Landed Estates , 1759, fob pp. 39. 

(M'Culloch, Lit. Pol. Earn., pp. 243, 272, 
327 . — Diet Nat. Bag., art “ Morris, Corbyn." ] 

B.D. 

MORSTADT, Eduard (1792-1 850), professor 
at the university of Heidelberg, lectured on 
economics, finance, and law, and founded, in 
1834, a monthly paper, Her Nat ionalbkonom, of 
which he remained the editor until the end of 
the following year. 

Morstttdt published a German translation of 
Say's Oours if Economic Politique, with an intro- 
duction in which he defines political economy : “ a 
science whose real object most not be to dictate 
oracles to her high priests when sitting under 
their nocturnal lamp, but is to become the confidant 
of princes, the teacher of nations, and the inter- 
preter of uui venal history/' A supporter of free 
trade and an opponent of restrictive legislation of 
labour, he was very fond of delivering himself of 
curions economic definitions (see under his name, 
Prof. Conrad's ffandw . der Staatswis*., iv. p. 
1230), and of editing other writers* works with 
critical notes ; on the occasion of such an edition 
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of Kliiber*s Public Law of the German Confedera- 
tion, he was most unmercifully handled by Robert 
▼on Mohl, his colleague and former contributor. 
His own contributions to the XationaU>ko7wm . are 
all very short ; his analysis of the three possible 
courses of action which a government is able to 
follow with regard to population, is given in the 
already mentioned article of Professor Conrad's 
Handwbrterbuch, K. ca. 

MORTGAGE (—dead pledge — as distin- 
guished from vif gage = living pledge, i.e. a 
pledge taken into the creditor’s possession and 
producing income which gradually pays off the 
debt) is the name of a security given by a debtor 
on property remaining in his possession — the 
hypotheca of Roman Law — and thus differing 
from a security on property handed over to the 
creditor, which is described by tho name of 
“pawn** or “pledge,** the pignus of Roman 
law. In the case of a “ legal mortgage" the 
legal ownership is expressed to be conveyed to 
the creditor, on condition that on repayment of 
the debt before a certain date, it is to be recon- 
veyed to the debtor, but, owing to the influence 
of the equitable doctrines introduced by the 
Court of Chancery, the debtor’s right to redeem 
— generally called the Equity of Redemption 
— oontinues, although the date for repayment 
has elapsed and cannot be taken away except 
by an order of the court (called a Foreclosure 
Order) which is not made absolute for some time. 

In the event of the mortgagor not complying 
with the conditions of the mortgage there are 
other remedies open to the mortgagor besides 
foreclosure. He may, unless the mortgage deed 
contains any stipulations to the contrary, sell 
the property, or have a receiver of the rents and 
profits appointed, or lie may enter into posses- 
sion, and he may also enforce the debtor’s 
personal liability to pay the mortgage debt 

Mortgages of land and houses occur most 
frequently, but mortgages of debts, reversiouary 
interests, life policies, and other “choses in 
action ** are also very common. Mortgages of 
chattels being deemed bills of sale (see Bill of 
Sale), are void if they are intended to secure 
a debt of less than £30, and must in other 
cases conform to the statutory rules as regards 
form and registration. 

An “equitable** mortgage is a transaction 
which in certain events entitles the mortgagee 
to the execution of a legal mortgage, and 
practically entitles him to ail the remedies open 
to a legal mortgagee. There is, however, this 
difference, that a “ legal " mortgagee having no 
notice of a prior charge at the time of lending 
the money, has the first right on the security, 
whilst the priorities between “equitable" in- 
cumbrances depend entirely on the order in 
which the respective advances were made. Tho 
most common instance of an equitable mortgage 
is a mortgage by “ deposit of title deeds ** which 
is deemed to be an agreement on the part of 


the mortgagor to execute a legal mortgage 
whenever called upon to do so. 

A ‘ * subnwrtgage ’* is tho mortgage of a mort- 
gage debt and of the securities relating to thi 
same; a “contributory" mortgage is a mort- 
gage by several mortgagees, each being entitled 
to an aliquot share of the mortgage deed. 

[As to Mortgages by Companies, see Drbrn- 
ture. Coote, on Mortgages. — Ashburner, on 
Mortgages.] R. a. 

MORTGAGE BANKS. Banks and other 
public institutions whose only business it is 
to lend money on mortgage, are much more 
common on the continent than in England — 
Germany being the country in which they hare 
attained the greatest imj>ortance. They may 
be divided into three classes : (1) Mutual asso- 
ciations of landowners (Ixtndsckaftm, Kredit- 
vereine , etc.); (2) Mortgage institutions ad- 
ministered by government, or provincial oi 
other local authorities (Landes Kreditkassen , 
Provinricdbankcn, etc.) ; (8) Ordinary joint- 
stock banks. 

The first landowners* association was established 
in Silesia by Frederick the Great, soon after the 
end of the seven years' war (1766-1763), which 
caused much distress in that province. The large 
landowners of . the proviuce were compelled to 
join it, and they were all jointly and severally 
liable for the mortgage bonds (Pfandbritf) issued 
by the association. Every member was entitled 
to raise loans on mortgage up to a certain amount, 
the borrower receiving mortgage bonds instead of 
money. It was, however, easy to dispose of their 
bonds, as owing to the excellent security which 
they gave to the holders they soon became 
a favourite investment. 

No profit was to be made on the transactions 
of the association, the interest on the mortgages 
being only slightly higher than the interest on 
the bonds, so as to allow for expenses of manage- 
ment. The supreme control of the association 
was exercised by a government commissioner — 
generally by the governor of the province. 

The success of the Silesian association soon led 
to the formation of other similar ones in other 
Prussian provinces, and, in course of time, associa- 
tions of peasant proprietors were founded in some 
places on analogous principles. There are now 
nineteen such associations in Prussia, among 
which the one for the province of Schleswig 
Holstein, founded in 1882, is the youngest, and 
there are four in other parts of Germany. Out* 
side of Germany they exist in Austria-Hungary, 
and, iu a modified form, in the rural parts of the 
canton of Zurich ( Ga rantiegen ossensch often ). 

(2) Theabove-mentioned associations are mainly 
adapted for loans to large landowners, whose joint 
credit is sufficient to enable them to issue their 
bonds at a relatively low rate of interest ; the 
peasant proprietors* associations do not have the 
same advantages, and are only available in limited 
areas. For this reason the intervention of govern- 
ment and local authorities was generally felt •§ 
a necessity, more especially in those parts ot 
Germany where it is customary for one son to 
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tak* over the father’s property, and to pay a I 
money compensation to his brothers and Rister^j 
for their share in the estate. The first impulse 
to the institution of state establishments for the 
purpose of granting loans to landowners was 
given by the legislation for the compulsory en- 
franchisement of land subject to manorial rights, 
which in most parts of Germany, though initiated 
at the beginning of the present century, did not 
become effective till alwuit 18f>0. In order to 
facilitate the paymeut of compensation to the 
lords of manors, loans were granted by the state 
governments or provincial governments on the 
security of the enfranchised land, and this led to 
the establishment of a regular system of govern- 
ment mortgage hanks. Such bunks exist in many 
parts of Prussia and other parts of Germany, and 
the total amount advanced by them in 1 tt 89 
amounted to about 41 8,00<’, 000 marks (21,000,000 
sterling). Most of the loaus granted by these 
institutions are repayable by yearly i?:stalruents. 

A curious combination of government and private 
agency exists in Mannheim, where the Rheinisrhe 
IhjpoUu'kcnhank — an ordinary joint* stock bank, — 
has a separate department tor loans on agri- 
cultural property, which by virtue of a convention 
with the government of the grand-duchy of Baden 
must t«* carried on without profit, and is under 
government supervision. Government Ranks also 
exist in Austria am! Russia. 

In the United Kingdom advance* by public 
authorities on laud occur in various manner*. 
The advances under the Irish Land Purchase 
Arts and the Irish Land Act 1903 (we Lam* 
Legislation, Ikisii) are tor purposes similar to 
those for which the. German state loan institutions 
were originally established ; the public works’ 
loan commissioners are entitled to advance 
money on tt •* security of land for the purpose of 
constructing dwellings for he working classes 
(Housing of Working Classes Act, 1890, § 07), 
and the provisions of the Small Holdings Act, 
1892, under which county councils are empowered 
on the Bale of any small holdings to allow part 
of the purchase money to be paid by instalments, 
and in the meantime to be charged on the land, 
also require to bo mentioned in this connection. 

Special facilities have been given in continental 
countries as well as in the United Kingdom for 
loans in respect of the improvement and drainage 
of land. In Germany, special banks (Landes- 
eulturrejitembanken) were instituted either as 
government establishments, as in Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, or under tlm provincial authorities. 
Loans granted for these purposes are in most cases 
specially secured and are repayable by fixed 
Instalments. 

In England and Scotland Advances may be 
made out of public funds with the sanction of 
the board of agriculture, and are secured by 
terminable rent*chargen by means of which the 
capital is paid off in twenty-two years. Such 
rent-charges may be created notwithstanding any 
settlements or entails (see the Public Money 
Drainage Act, 1846, and the amending acts). 
Similar powers are given to the commissioners of 
public works in Ireland by the Landed l*roj>erty 
Improvement (Ireland) Acts. 


(8) The authorities and institutions mentioned 
under the two first heads make their advances for 
public purposes nud not with any view of profit, 
but there are numerous establishments, partly 
competing with them, and partly supplementing 
them, which are in a position to make advances 
on terms not less advantageous than they, and 
yet are able to pay dividends to their shareholders. 
The first mortgage bank was established in 
Stockholm in 1668, but its example does not 
seem to have been followed at the time ; 1835 
a Caisse hypothScuire was formed in Brussels, 
but the first institution formed on the modern 
system (viz. that of a share company issuing 
debentures for an amount corresponding to the 
amount of the mortgages held by it) was the 
Or&iit fonder de /*Yance t founded in 1852 under 
government supervision. In Germany a number 
of banka on the same system were formed after 
18*10: the Bavarian Mortgage Bank was founded 
in 1834, but did not begin to issue debentures till 
mueh later. The capital of these banks at the 
beginning of 1891 amounted to 332 million marks 
(£16J million), and the debentures issued by them 
to over 3000 million (£150 million). Their 3J 
per cent debentures are generally quoted over 
par. There are also such mortgage banks in 
Austria- Hungary, Switzerland, aud Italy. In 
tl" latter country a iu*w privileged institution 
was' founded in 1890 \fstttuto ituliano di credito 
f ndiarin). The Argentine mortgage banks, and 
more especially the provincial ones, are but too 
well known in this country. 

In the United Kingdom it had been expected 
that the Mortgage Debenture Act of 1865, ami 
the Mortgage Debenture (Amendment.) Act of 
1870 (28 k 29 Viet c. 78 ; 33 & 34 Viet. c. 
201 might assist landowners, and on the other 
hand provide sound investments for capitalists ; 
but the result was very disappointing. The act* 
provide that the securities upon which debentures 
issued under then authority may be founded are 
to l*slong to certain special descriptions, and are 
to be deposited and registered in the office of land 
registry, and to be accompanied by a statutory 
declaration of a surveyor as to the value of the 
mortgaged properties, and contain other safeguards 
in favour of the debenture holders, but the 
precautions imposed have not proved very effective, 
and the only important company which availed 
itself of the provisions of the act* in question 
was recently compelled to go into liquidation. 

The question as to the economical advantages 
and disadvantages of the various forms of mortgage 
banks cannot well be discussed in general terms, 
as the answer depends on the local circumstances, 
of which there is an infinite variety. The great 
danger of special facilities for mortgaging land 
arises in times of inflation, when they multiply 
the opportunities for reckless gambling ; on the 
other hand it is an advantage that there should 
be special financial institutions for the purpose of 
making advances on real property, as U is clearly 
not within the province of ordinary banks to lock 
up any substantial part of their funds in such 
advances. 

Where there are numerous small holders, the 
Intervention of the public authorities is almost a 
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necessity, as it would not pay establishments 
carrying ou business on strictly commercial 
principles to lend small sums except on very 
onerous terms. Several proposals for Land Mort- 
gage Banks have recently (191*2) been made, but 
none have yet been established. 

[As to continental mortgage banks, see Buchen- 
berger, Agrarwesen und Agrarpolitik , ii. 97-190. 
— Hecht, Die Staatlichen und provinzidlen 
Boden km tti institute in Deutschland; and arts. 
“ Landschaftcn,’ ’ and * ‘ H ypotliek enak tienbanken, 
in HandwSrterbuch der Staatswisse nscha/Un . — H. 
W. Wolff, People's Banks , 1896 ; Agricultural 
Banks ; Co-operative Banking , 1907. — Palgrave, 
arts, in Banker's Magazine; “Banking in Italy,” 
1909; “People's Banks," “Agricultural Laud 
Banks,” “Land Banks in France,” 1910 ; “Banks 
to facilitate the purchase of Land,” 1911 also 
Banks, Popular, in Vol. I.] e, s. 

MORTGAGE BOND. Bonds issued by a 
railway or other corporation are sometimes 
secured by the mortgage of some particular 
assets or assigned property. American railroad 
companies have floated many mortgage bonds 
on the London market, besides income bonds 
which are practically preference capital, a. e. 

MORTGAGE DEBENTURE. A debenture 
secured by a mortgage of property. The use of 
the word does not, however, in itself give any 
rights to the holder, and may therefore in many 
cases be misleading (see Debenture), e. s. 

MORTGAGEE. A creditor secured by ft 
Mortgage { q . v .) of property. e. s. 

MORTGAGES, Registration ok. The 
compulsory registration of mortgages in a 
public register is much more universal than 
the registration of land or deeds affecting 
land generally (as to which see Land Registra- 
tion). Thus in many places mortgagee 
of land are not effective unless registered, 
although there is no similar requirement 
as regards transfers of proprty (e.g. the 
Argentine Republic). The reason for this i> 
that the publicity of mortgages is desirable to 
avoid disputes as to title, and to prevent people 
obtaining credit by the apparent ownership of 
properly not really available for their general 
creditors. As in England mortgages may be* 
effected of movable property as well as of land, 
a safeguard was required for the former, arici 
this explains the reason of the statutes requiring 
the registration of a Bill op Sale ( q . v .), which, 
however, exclude the bills of sale of limited 
companies. A mortgage granted by a company 
uvoid against the liquidator and any creditor of 
the company, unless registered in the prescribed 
maxmer(Compauies Act 1900, § 14). Amortgage 
of land registered under the Land Transfer Ac?ts 
1875 and 1897 is ineffectual unless protected 
by the registration of a charge, or of a caution or 
restriction, or by the deposit of theland certificate, 

[Morris, A Summary of the Law of Land and 
Mortgage liegiatration, 1895.— -Reports ou the 
systems of registration of title in Germany and 


^ Austro- Hungary, 1896 (o, 8189) ; and 1897 
(e. 8319). — Jennings and Kindcrsley, Land 
Eegidralion under the Land Transfer Acts 
1*75 ami 1897 (1904.)] K. s. 

MORTGAGOR. A debtor who charges 
property by way of Mortgage (y. v . ). k. b. 

MORTIMER, Thomas (1730-1810), a volum- 
inous author and compiler, the merits of 
whose work cannot quite l>e taken at his own 
valuation, was appointed in 1762 English vice- 
consul to the Austrian Netherlands. In 1765 
he translated N eckek’s work On the Adminis- 
tration of the finances of France , 3 vols., 8vo. 
Mortimer’s most, important work, the Elements 
of Commerce, Politics, and Finance, 4 to, in three 
treatises on these important subjects, designed 
as a supplement to the education of British 
youth after they quit the public universities 
I or private academies, appared in 1772. On 
| the Balance of Trade (q. r . ) Mortimer claims 
i to have originated the theory that it depends 
on the amount of the total commerce carried 
on to all quarters of the world. The portion 
on finance, while strenuously combating * 4 idle 
notions of refunding the capital ” of the national 
debt, contains sonic acute, criticism of Dr. 
Price's views on a Sinking Fund (q. v . ). In 
an advertisement, prefixed to a reprint of the 
l». *ok in 1780, Mortimer roundly accused Adam 
Smith of having plagiarised from him, and 
claims that the Elements had helped to put a 
stop to fictitious insurances at Lloyds, and had 
suggested to Lord North the taxing of certain 
luxuries, and to Lord Beauchamp his bill for 
the prevention of arrests for debt for sums 
under £ 1 0. The Elements exhausted Mortimer's 
attempts at original work ; for the rest of h*s 
life he was busy with work for the booksellers. 
In his old age ho complained to Isaac Disraeli 
of the hardship of his position. 

Among Mortimer’s other works were : Every 
man his own Broker , or a Guide to Exchange 
Alley , London, 1763, 12mo, 18th ed., 1801 .—The 
Universal Director , London, 1763, 8vo. — Diction- 
ary of Trade and Commerce , 2 vols., London, 
1766, 4 to. — Student's Pocket Dictionary , London, 
1777, 12rno. — General Commercial Dictionary, 
London, 1810, 8vo. — A Grammar illustrating the 
Principles of Trade and Commerce , London, 1810, 
12mo. — Nefarious jradice of Stock-jobbing un- 
veiled, London, 1810, 8vo. 

[European Magazine, vol. xxxv. — Dictionary qf 
National Biography , vol, xxxix. — M'Culloch’f 
Literature of PoL Economy, pp. 52, 53.] H. K. v. 

MORTMAIN. Under the feudal system 
the lord who had a corporation for tenant was 
under considerable disadvantages. His tenant 
could not die, could not marry, be a minor, or 
commit a felony : thus a great part of the lord's 
profits were taken away. In addition to this, the 
great religious corporations, such as the templars, 
held royal charters granting them further ita* 
raunities. The matter was made worse by e 
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practice which grew up during the 1 2th century : 
a tenant would alienate hie land to a monastery 
and l>e received back as a tenant of the monas- 
tery, thus depriving his original feudal lord of 
his rights. This last process was declared 
illegal by the great charter of 1217. A clause 
of the abortive provisions of Westminster, 
a.t>. 1259, which was re-enactcd in the statute 
De Viris Religioais, generally known as the 
Statute of Mortmain, in 1279, made all aliena- 
tions to the church illegal, whether made in 
Frankalmoign or otherwise, without the lord's 
consent. According to later statutes an inquisi- 
tion, ad quod damnum , had to be held, and it 
was only after this inquisition had shown that 
neither the king nor any one else would suffer 
loss thereby, that an alienation to the church 
was allowed. A]»|uirently it w as not till mar the 
end of the 14th century that it was dlaoovorcd 
that any corporation was as had a tenant as the 
church ; for it was not till the statute of 15 
Richard II., a.d. 1391, that alienation to any 
corporate body was subjected to the same laws 
as alienation to the church. 

[tfa/utf# of the Realm. — Pollock and Maitland, 
History tf English Law, Cambridge, ] 895. j 

MORTON'S FORK.* This was a dilemma 
devised by Bishop Morton, chancellor under 
Henry VII., afterwards cardinal and archbishop 
of Canterbury, to swell the contributions to a 
Benevolence (see Benevolences), levied for a 
projKxscd war with France (1491). A clause 
was inserted in the instructions to the com- 
missioners : 14 That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should b !1 them that they 
must needs have, because they laid up ; and if 
they were senders, they must needs have, 
because it was seen iu their port and manner 
of living." 

[Bacon, History of the Reign of King Hen ry YU. 
(ed. Liioiby), p. 93.] it. U 

M OS (custom). “Jus quod moribus consti- 
tutum est ” is customary law, w hich is opposed 
to “ lex " statute law (sec Smith's Diet . of Anti- 
quities, art Jus). K. a. w. 

MOSER, Justus (1720-1794) was horn at 
O&ttftbriick, where hits father held a high legal 
office. He studied at Jena and Gottingen fr»>m 
1740 to 1742, and. afterwards practicing as an 
advocate in his native place, won the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow-citizens, which he 
retained in several important public positions 
which he filled. 

Rosohkr, who declares Atm, and not Hugo 
or Sohlosser, to have been the lather of the 
historical school of law — a judgment which is, 
however, not generally accepted, — pronounces 
him also the greatest German political econ- 
omist of the 18 th century, and this on the 
ground of his possession of the following 
I Morton's connection with this dilemma has been 
eon trover ted. Bacon, History if King Henry Pi/., 
i| soaks of it aa " a tradition." 
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qualities : — (1 ) his open sense, equally for the 
higher social facta and for the homely every-day 
life of communities ; (2) his thorough acquaint- 
ance with, and warm feeling towards, the 
l>eople, iu both senses of that word — the loweT 
classes, and the nation at large ; and (3) his 
mastery of Historical Method. He ha a not 
put forward any system of political economy, 
but his very numerous writings abound in 
original economic ideas, scattered through them, 
as Goethe Bays, like gold nuggets and gold 
grains. He shows himself to us as a sound- 
hearted, heal thy-minded man, somewhat way- 
ward and j>aradoxical in his mental habits, and 
“old world " in his views. He is opjjosed to 
the “liberal -rationalistic" school of Adam 
Smith, dislikes the highly developed division 
of labour, objects to generalising and centralis- 
ing tendencies, and looks with admiration and 
affection on many institutions of the feudal 
period. It was well that justice should be 
done to the merits of that age, but, in showing 
that the principles and practice of the past 
suited the contemporary social environment, he 
is sometimes led, like most lovers of antiquity, 
to »*epreseut them as adapted to the present, 
when they are really and necessarily obsolete 
and incnjHible of revival. 

How strongly Moser impressed Goethe, aud 
what an influence he had upon his youth, may be 
neen in bk. xiii. of the Y ahrhrU und JHchtuug. 
Uis principal work, which takes rank as a German 
classic, is his Patriot ische Fantasieen, 3 pts., 1774- 
1778, a series of short essays, which in many 
re.HpvcU remind the reader of Franklin. 

[ Wc gele in Allg. Imilscht Biogr. — Schmidt in 
Handw.derStaaiswiseenschaften . — Roscher, Gesch. 
dcr iV. 0., p. 500. — Cohn, Hist, of Pol . Eeon. 

arts, on Camkraliktic Science; German 
School).] j. k. i. 

MOSER, Friedrich Karl von (1728- 
1798), after having studied law at Jena, aud 
been some time engaged in tuition, succes- 
sively entered into the civil service of several 
German princes, but roused a vindictive ani- 
mosity against himself by his bold denunciations 
of the official exactions committed in the small 
German states. His outspokenness led to his 
being sentenced in 3 780, by the faculty of law 
in Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, to six years' imprison- 
ment in a fortress, and a fine of 20,000 florins. 
He however, succeeded in evading actual ini 
prisoitment. 

He was a frequent and fragmentary writer on 
diplomacy and public law, but is best known by 
his book Her Herr und der Dimer , gsschUdert 
mil patriotischer Freiheit (The Master and the 
Servant depicted with patriotic Freedom;, 1759, in 
which he declares that “times are near when the 
choice will not be between good and bad, but 
between bad and worse,” and professes to be 
ashamed to be a German, when be thinks “what 
kiud of men most of the hairs presumptive will 
be." 
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Although he manfully struggles against the 
narrow and selfish Particular tenuis of the German 
princes, he is not a follower of the French philo- 
sophers, but finds in St. Paul’s remarks in the 
Epistle to the Romans on the powers that be, a 
right exposition of the duties of the subject ; he 
praises Mirabeau the elder, but denies that there 
only exists one model of a good government. His 
own leanings are in favour of the state of things 
anterior to the Thirty Years’ War. 

[Roscher, Vetch, der Nat . Oek. in Deutschland , j 
pp. 529-532.— Blunt, soldi, Gesch. des allg. Staats- ! 
rechtSf pp. 404-413.] E. ca. j 

MOSER, Johann Jacob (1701-17S5), had as j 
chequered an existence as his son Friedrich von 
Moser (q. v.). A man of great classical attain- 
ments, he was successively a lawyer, a university 
professor at Tubingen and Fraukfurt-on-the- 
Oder, a member of the government of Wurtemberg 
and other German states, and founded an aca- 
demy for political science in Hanau. His un- 
guarded language in defence of the rights of the 
Ixindstdnde of Wurtemberg against their domi- 
neering duke got him into trouble, and he w T as 
imprisoned for six years (1758-1764). 

He wrote about 400 volumes and pamphlets, and • 
is considered as the founder of the science of German ! 
public law. He published a BiUiothek von oehmo- 


It binds each of the contracting powers to give 
to the other in certain matters the same treat- 
ment which it givt^s or may hereafter give to 
the nation which receives from it the most 
favourable terms in respect of those matters. 
The nature of such stipulations will be under- 
stood from the following example, taken from 
a convention on trade-nmrks concluded botween 
Great Britain and the United States in 1878. — 
“The citizens of each of the contracting parties 
shall have, in the dominions and possessions of 
the other, the same rights as belong to native 
subjects or citizens, or as are now granted or 
may hereafter be granted to the subjects and 
citizens of the most favoured nation, in every- 
thing relating to trade-marks and trade-labels *' 
The concession hero is strictly limited as to its 
subject matter ; but in many cases the moot 
favoured nation clause is made general in its 
terms, and covers all matters of trade and 
navigation. When such largo expressions ane 
used it sometimes happens that a state finds 
itself called upon to grant to a distant or un- 
friendly power, or even to a keen commercial 
rival, privileges it has given for valuable con- 
sideration to a friend and neighbour. Nations 
who have adopted protectionist theories of 


mtechcn und Cameral Polizei-schriften (Ulm, 1758), 
aud some dissertations on economic questions ; in 
his autobiography, he states that foT a long time, 
cameralistics and the science of interior state policy 
had been his favourite studies. Reseller expressly 
mentions his Grundsatze einer vernilnftigen Regicr - 
ungskunst nach der jitzigen Denkungsart . . . 
verstdndiger Regmlen (Principles of a rational art 
of’ Government according to the opinions and 
practice of intelligent Rulers), 1753, in which 
Moser designs to demonstrate that trade, the 
interior state policy, etc., form “a connected and j 
systematic whole.” As announced by its title, this j 
book is an exposition of what was done in well j 
ruled states of these times (England and France J 
being often put up as examples), but abstains \ 
from doctrinal investigations of what ought to be. 
Although Moser had some quarrels with Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia, he derives a good numlier 
of the “ principles ” he recommends from this 
king’s policy. 

[Roscher, 6 fesch. der Nat. i„ Deutschland, 

pp. 441-443.— R. von Mohl, Litcratur der Staats- 
teissenschaften , ii. pp. 401 -412. — Bluntschli, 
Allgem. Staatsrecht , 2nd ed. p. 402.] b. ca. 

MOSSE or MOSES, Miles (fl. 1580-1614), 
divine, was the author of The Arraignment and 
Conviction of Usury , London, 1595, which may 
be taken as a representative statement of the 
more liberal church view of usury (see Interest 
and Usury) at the close of the 16th century. 
Mosse distinguishes between the sin of usury 
and usury itself. 

[Ashley’s Economic History , vol. i. pt. 2, p. | 
469, London, 1893, 8 vo . — Dictionary of National 
Biography , vol xxxix. p. 184.3 H b b 

MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 
This is inserted iu many commercial treaties, i 


i international trade are likely to find themselves 
j in this predicament more often than those who 
j are content to let commerce take its course 
j without attempting to control it in their own 
interests by constant higgling with other 
powers. The inconvenience of having to give 
to one set of foreigners concessions for which 
a valuable equivalent has been extorted from 
another set has been avoided by means of the 
doctrine that the most favoured nation clause 
applies only to concessions which are gratuitous, 
and does not on title the party which claims 
under it to privileges which some other state 
has gained by giving corresponding privileges 
in return, unless the claimaut also is content 
I to offer a fair consideration for them. It can 
hardly be said that this is a rule of international 
j law ; but it has been adopted in such a large 
number of cases that a state which acts upon 
l it cannot bo accused of bad faith. 

English commercial treaties containing * 
most favoured nation clause will lie found in 
Hertslet s Treaties. The view of the meaning 
of the clause enunciated above is explained 
and defended in Wharton's International Law 
Digest (§ 134). T. J. L. 

M OTI V ES, M east; r a b lb. A term suggested 
by Professor Marshall as offering ono way of 
marking off the sphere of economics from that 
of other social investigations. Motives are 
measurable so far as they can be relied on to 
produce constant effects which can be quanti- 
tatively estimated. Again measurable motive* 
can be balanced one against another, a* when 
wo estimate the amount of aacrifioe a perton 
is willing to undergo in order to procure a given 
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utility. Here the sacrifice and utility have 
both to be expressed in objective form before 
they can be economically measured. This is 
possible only when objects of desire or aversion 
can be freely transferred by contract between 
individual and individual. It is because 
economics deals primarily with such objects 
that the science has assumed a greater precision 
and exactness than any other social science. 
This characteristic has made it possible to 
examine economic phenomena by abstract, 
deductive, and, even to some extent, mathe- 
matical methods. w. k. j. 

MOVABLES. Tilings which from their 
nature are capable of being moved fn-m one 
place to another. The classification of things 
into movables and immovables is the only 
classification that corresponds with an essential 
difference in the subject matter. A leading « 
distinction between movable and immovable ! 
property is that us to the latter, according to 
English law, the rules of inheritance follow the 
lex situs, while as to the former they follow the 
l ex domicilii. The hx situs decides whether 

an article is a movable or not. 

[Sir Henry Maine in .1 ncient Lurr, London, 1S80, 
traces the gradual development of the distinction 
in Homan law.] j. k. c. m. 

MULLER, Adam Heinrich (1770-1829), 1 
was born at Berlin. In his nineteenth year he 1 
went to the university of Gottingen, where he j 
at fimt occupied himself with theology, and { 
then became a student of jurisprudence, in I 
which he w'as a pupil of Hugo. He afterwards j 
sought to complete his education by the private j 
study of the natural sciences, which he had 
previously neglected. He uaily formed a close ! 
intimacy with Friedrich Gentz, his elder by 
fifteen years ; and this connection exercised < 
an important influence both on his material 
circumstances and his mental development in \ 
after life. The two men differed widely in ! 
character and in their fundamental principles, ; 
hut agreed, at least in their later period, in ! 
their practical }K»Iitical aims, ami the friend- 
ship between them was brought to an end only 
by Midler’s death. The relations of the latter 
with the Junker party, and his co-operation 
with them in their opposition to Harden hero's 
reforms, made any public employment in Prussia 
impossible for him. In 1805 he was in Vienna, 
where he became a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and, through Gentz, wob brought into rela- 
tions with Mettcrnioh, to whom he was useful in 
the prejairation of state papers. Ho spent the 
years 1800-1809 in Dresden, being occupied in 
the political education of Prince Bernhard of 
8axe-\Veimar. In 1818 he euterod the Austrian 
service, and in 1815 accompanied the allies to 
Paris ; he was ennobled by the emperor in 1820, 
In 1827 he settled a second time in Vienna, 
and was employed in the state chancellery. 
He was one of the principal literary instruments 


of the reaction, and took part, as Gentz’s assist- 
ant, in framing the Carlsbad resolutions. 

He was a man of remarkable pow r ers and ol 
great versatility, a born orator, and distinguished 
as a writer, not only on politics and economics, 
but on literature and {esthetics. As Gentz 
said of him : “ Ho impresses us with a sense of 
his superiority even when we believe him to be 
on a wrong path.** Hib principal work is his 
Elements dcr Staat&kuust (1809), which contains 
the substance of a course of lectures which he 
delivered at Dresden before a number of states- 
men and diplomatists. He was, along with 
Gentz and Haller, a member of the school of 
politicians and economists in Germany, which 
lias been called the romantic, as harmonising 
in spirit with the literary school of Tieck, 
Schlegcl, ami Koval is, and looking back with 
admiration and regret to the church and state 
of medieval times. In political economy he 
represents a reaction against the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, whom, whilst he highly com- 
mends him in certain respects, he censures as 
presenting a one-sidedly material and indi- 
vidualistic conception of society, and as being 
too exclusively English in his views. Muller’s 
leading idea is that of the organic unity and 
continuity of the state and of social institutions 
in general — a principle for which he may have 
been in part indebted to Burke, whose Reflections 
were translated by Gentz. The economy of a 
society, he holds, is something more than the 
sum of the private economies of its members ; 
the individual must always be regarded in rela- 
tion and subordination to the community. The 
capital of a country is not material only; its 
language and culture, its character and experi- 
ence, its laws and constitution, are true portions 
of the national wealth. The state is not merely 
a mechanism for the maintenance of order and 
the administration of justice ; it represents all 
the physical and spiritual jiossessions and re- 
quirements of the nation, and ought to bind 
together the whole inner and outer life of the 
people into a harmonious and energetic unity. 
Not merely should it study present production 
and immediate gain, but keep before it the 
increase of productive powder and tho develop- 
ment of civilisation in the future, and preserve 
for coming generations their entire inheritance, 
intellectual, moral, and economic. Muller con- 
siders Smith’s theory of the division of labour 
defective in not sufficiently emphasising the 
dependence of such division on capital — on the 
labours and acquisitions of the past — and sets 
beside it, by way of correction and completion, 
a theory of the national combination of labour 
as no less important, though little mom than 
indicated by Smith. The practical system of 
Smith might suit England sufficiently well, 
because the spiritual and material life of the 
people rested on a firm basis of traditional 
sentiments and old institutions reaching back to 
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the middle Agee, which continued to keep alive 
national self-consciousness and knit together 
the several social classes in a healthy union. 
But the ends thus spontaneously attained must, 
in continental countries, be affected by govern- 
mental action steadily maintaining the national 
idea and systematically developing the produc- 
tive {>owers and general energies of the nation. 
In the economic sphere, he defends a policy of 
restrictions on importation as one means towards 
this development. 

Muller’s strength lies in breadth and com- 
prehensiveness ; his defect in want of definite- 
ness of conception and expression. Notwith- 
standing his eminent ability, he does not seem 
to have exercised much influence on the thought 
of his own time or of the succeeding period. 
His project of a Roman Catholic revival, and his 
retrograde attitude in polities, doubtless created 
a prejudice against his general philosophical 
views ; but it ought always to be remembered 
that his doctrines, though favouring the reaction, 
were not dictated by self-interest ; throughout 
his career he advocated principles essentially 
identical, and, in supporting Mettcmich’s policy, 
he believed himself to be serving the highest 
interests of Germany and of Europe. Some of 
his higher tendencies, freed from much of their 
alloy, are reproduced in the writings of the 
historical school of German economists (comp. 
German School). 

Among the publications of Muller less important 
than the Element* der Staatskunst , the following 
may be enumerated : Die Theorie der Staatshaus- 
hfdtung und Hire Fortschritte in Deutschland und 
England seit Adam Smith, 1812. — Versuch einer 
neuen Theorie des Geldes , LSI 6. — VermtscJUe 
Schriften iiher Stoat Philosophic und Kunst , 
(2 vols., 2nd ed., Vienna, 1817) — and Von der 
Nothwendigkeit einer thedLogischen Gruruilagt der 
gtsammten Staatswissenschaften und der Stoats - 
wirthschaft insbesondere, 1819. 

[Mischler in A llg. Deutsche Biogr . — Lippert in 
Handw. der Staatswissenschaften. — Roscher, Gesch. 
der N.O., p. 763. — Kautz, IHe Gesch. Entwickelung 
der Nat -0., p. 659. — Cossa, Introd. alio Studio 
dell' E.P., p. 320.— Cohn, .Vat. Oek ., i. p. 12. ) 

J. K. I. 

MULTIPLICATION OF SERVICES is a 
term employed by Jevons {Scientific Primer) 
to denote that one of the advantages attending 
Division of Labour which arises when “ nearly 
the same time and labour are required to 
perform the same operation on a larger or on a 
smaller scale” — in the words of Whately, 
who seems first to have pointed out this advan- 
tage ( Lectures on Political Economy, vi.). 
Thus, “if a messenger is going to carry a 
letter to the post-office, he can as readily carry 
a score” (Jevons, loc. eit.). This advantage is 
connected with production on a largo scale, 
under which head it is treated by Mill (Pol 
Bean., bk. i. ch. 9). 

“Multiplication of copies” (Jevous, loc. eit.) 


is a particular but important case. When ones 
type lias been set up, additional copies can be 
printed without much additional expense. A 
similar advantage is afforded by the use of “ in- 
terchangeable parts ” (Marshall) in machinery. 

F. Y. K. 

MUN, Thomas (1571 - 1641), the best- 
known writer on the mercantile system, was 
son of John Mun, mercer, of London. As a 
member of the committee of the East India 
Company, and of the standing commission on 
trade (appointed in 1622, reappointed in 1625) 
“ he was in his time famous amongst merchants 
and well known to most men of business, for 
his general experience in a flail's, and notable 
insight into trade” (England's Treasure by 
Foreign Trade , John Muii’s epistle dedicatory 
to Thomas, Earl of Southampton). In 1621 
he published, in defence of the East India 
Company, A Discourse of Trade from England 
into the East Indies , reprinted in the same year, 
in Furchas’s lilgrims (1625), and in Early 
English Tracts on Commerce , London, 8vo, 
1S56. He is, however, best known by his 
}H>st humous work, England's Treasure by 
Foreign Trade , or The Balance of our Foreign 
Trade is the Rule of our Treasure , London, 8vo, 
1664, republished in 1669, 1698, 1700 (in 
Lewis Roberts’ Mappe of Commerce \ 1718, 
1755, 1856 (Early Tracts on Commerce), and 
1895 (Economic Classics, edited by W. J. 
Ashley). There are two well-known allusions 
to this work in Adam Smith’s FVcaUh of 
Nations , bk. iv. ch. i., in the first of which 
Smith quotes the concluding paragraph of the 
fourth chapter : “ If we only behold the actions 
of the husbandman in the seed-time,” eta ; and 
in the second, states that “the title of Mun’s 
lhjok . . . became a fundamental maxim in 
the political economy, not of England only, 
but of all other commercial countries.” 

The importance of Mun*s work in the de- 
velopment of economic theory in England has 
been pointed out (English Early Econ. Hist., 
vol. i. pp. 722 seg. f 730). The date of its oom- 
jjosition and its publication are of consider- 
able interest. It was published twenty -three 
years after Mun’s death, by his son John, who 
states in the epistle dedicatory that it was left 
to him “in the nature of a legacy” by bis 
father. But it appears to consist of several 
short papers, some of which were written about 
1622, and all l>e fore 1628. Whether the final 
form and arrangement of the treatise is due to 
Mun himself or his son John, there is nothing 
to show. Ch. i, on “ the qualities which 
are required in a perfect merchant of foreign 
trade,” probably formed part of the “ former 
discourse,” to which he alludes in his addrem 
to his son, in which ho proposed to teach him 
“ how to love and serve his country, by in- 
structing him in the duties and proceedings nf 
sundry vocations.” The opening sentence, the 
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marked difference of style between this chapter 
and the rest of the treatise, and other circum- 
stances, point to this conclusion. In ch. ii. t on 
“the means to enrich the kingdom,*’ etc,, and 
ch. iii. on “the particular ways and means 
to increase the exportation of our commodities/' 
etc., he follows the order indicated in the 
address to his son. The following chapters are 
taken up with (1) the discussion of the advan- 
tages of the exportation of bullion ; (2) replies 
to various arguments employed by Malynes and 
Mirselden, in their controversy of 1622-23, and 
to the advocates of the debasement of the 
currency ; (3) the fuller discussion of points 
briefly touched upon in ch. iii. ; and (4) the 
method of calculating the balance of trade. 
Chs. iv. to vii. correspond almost verbatim to 
the Petition and Remonstrance of the Governor 
and Company of Merchant $ of London trad- 
ing to the East Indies , which was drafted by 
Mun, and presented to the House of Commons 
in October 1028. This portion of England's 
Treasure may have been the rough draft of the 
jH'tition. The differences between the two 
at any rate jKUiit to the fact that the latter 
was based njion the former. Chs. viii. to 
xv. are entirely taken up with the discussion 
of various arguments urged by Misselden and 
Malynos, and the advocates of the debasement 
of the currency. He objects to Misselden’s 
contention that the want of money was due to 
the undervaluation of silver (Free Trade , or 
The Means to make Trade flourish , 1622), no 
less than Maly ness theory of the foreign ex- 
changes ( The Maintenance of Free Trade , 1622; 
Lex Mercatoria % 1622/ etc.). He devotes the 
whole of ch. xiv. to a discussion of the 
“admirable facts" attributed to the bankers 
by Malynes, whom he accuses of “disguising j 
his own knowledge with sophistry to further 
some private ends by hurting the public good," 
ue. by re - establishing the office of royal 
exchanger. In his first pamphlet, Misselden 
had been anything but friendly to Mun’s 
views on the East India Company ; but his 
second pamphlet, The Circle of Commerce , etc. , 

1623, gives unmistakable evidence of Mun’s 
influence. Ch. xv. of England 8 Treasure 
appears to be mainly a reply to Malynes’s 
Canker of England's Commonwealth. Chs. 
xvi-xviii., “on Revenue, etc.,” must have been 
written not later than the early years of the 
reign of Charles I. ; while ch. xix., in which 
Mun discusses the fishing trade, and quotes 
from the Dutch proclamation of 19th July 

1624 , was put into shape not very long 
subsequent to that date. The last two chapters 
deal with “the order and means whereby we 
may draw up the balanoe of our foreign trade," 
and “ the conclusion upon all that hath been 
said concerning the exportation or importation 
of treasure/* There appears to be no allusion 
throughout the treatise to any event later than 
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1624. No part of the work can have been 
written later than 1628, when the Petition and 
Remonstrance was presented to parliament, and 
most of it belongs probably to the years 1622- 

1625. The inquiry after the restoration into 
the desirability of legalising the exportation of 
bullion, followed by the act of 1663 (15 Car. 
II. c. 7), probably suggested the publication of 
Mun’s work, 

[A full account of Hun’s life is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. For other 
points in bis work see English Early Economic 
History and English School op Political 
Economy, vol. i. pp. 719-737 (Exchangem 
Royal), and the authorities quoted there. See 
Mercantile System.] w. a. s. h. 

MUNICIPALITY. 

Roman, r». 829; Medieval, p, 830 ; Modern, p. 881; 

Municipal Government in Belgium, p. 831 ; in France. 

p. 832 ; in Italy, p, 834 ; in Prussia, p. 834 ; in United 

States of America, p. 837. 

The term municipality is ambiguous. Some- 
times it signifies a town which is treated as a 
distinct unit for purposes of administration 
and sometimes the administrative authority in 
such a town. In another article (see Adminis- 
tration), it has been shown that in a large 
community it is impossible to concentrate the 
whole business of executive government at one 
spot, and that the centres of administration 
must be multiplied. It has also been shown 
that most governments have not merely spread 
their official administrators over the whole 
territory, but have enlisted private citizens in 
such portions of administrative work as imme- 
diately affect a particular neighbourhood. A 
certain degree of decentralisation and of local 
self-government is necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of a great civilised state. Towns 
and cities have naturally obtained the largest 
share of these privileges, and for a long time 
throughout the greater part of Europe local 
self-government meant municipal self-govern- 
ment 

Roman Municipalities . — The earliest available 
i?< stance of municipal self-government on a 
grand scale is afforded by the Roman power. 
Whilst the Romans established a universal 
empire, they never quite abandoned the antique 
idea that the city is the normal political com- 
munity. Under the Roman emperors the 
Mediterranean world was divided into thou- 
sands of urban communities. Each city pos- 
sessed a more or less extensive territory, and 
within tills territory certain powers of self- 
government were exercised by those who pos- 
sessed the franchise of that city. As the 
whole empire, or at least all its civilised por- 
tions, were thus divided into urban districts, no 
antithesis arose between urban and rural author- 
ities. It was as though every English county 
were administered by those who possessed 
burgees rights in the county town, but it must 
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be added that residence was not in antiquity ally sovereign states, and the great municipal 
a necessary condition of obtaining such rights, towns of Germany and 1* landers became hardly 
The Homan municipal system was uuquestion- less than sovereign. Lastly, the municipal 
ably a boon to the countries in which it was organisation of mediaeval towns was to a large 
established ; it served to keep alive the local extent industrial. There is no room here to 
patriotism, the interest in public business, and discuss the history of the merchant and craft 
the spirit of public munificence so apt to gilds or their relation to the government of 
dwindle among the subjects of a despotic the towns iu which they arose. Nor is it safe 
monarchy. Magnificent remains scattered over to lay down any general law of development 
most of the countries of the Mediterranean with reference to the constitutions of mediaeval 
still show how nobly the municipal authorities municipalities. In a majority of cases, perhape, 
of the Roman towns provided for the health, the result was the absorption of }>ower by an 
the convenience, the education, and the amuse- urban aristocracy of commerce and industry, as 
ment of the burgesses. It is true that muni- opposed to the feudal aristocracy of land-owners 
cipal extravagance and mismanagement were also in the country districts. Under these circum- 
comrnon. Those defects afforded an excuse for stances it was natural that medkeval burghers 
the interference of the central government, and should be prone to fierce internal dissensions, 
by degrees the Roman municipalities became and to an exclusive local patriotism, not merely 
practically powerless. Finally the barbarian hating the feudal lords and contemning the 
conquests wrought such havoc in the Roman peasantry, but intensely jealous of the power 
municipal system that it is doubtful how far and prosperity of any town but their own, a 
any connection can be traced between it and the fatal weakness which was fully exemplified in 
municipal system of the middle ages which next the history of Flanders, and of Italy. At the 
claims attention. same time the services rendered to civilisation 

Mediaeval Municipalities . — When the era of by the medieval municipalities were mcalcuL 
barbarian inroads finally closed in the tenth j able. At a time when the bulk of the country 
century, and the revival of civilisation brought j |>opulation in central and western Europe were 
prosperity again to towns, a new period of j little better than beasts of burthen, the municipal 
municipal development began. In this period j towns were sanctuaries of industry, art, and 
municipal life is strongly contrasted with rural j learning. Their wealth was such as under the 
life. Feudalism kid its closest grasp on the j conditions of the time might seem incredible, 
rural districts, where a hierarchy of petty j were it not yet attested by the splendour t>f 
princes reigned one above another, and the j their churches, of their municipal buildings, and 
lowest class of the population were in an ! even of their private mansions. But the con- 
almost servile condition. Imjjortant towns 1 dition of their freedom and jx>\ver was the con 
generally succeeded in placing themselves under ! tinuance of semi-barbarism without the walls, 
the immediate protection of the sovereign or of ; When feudal anarchy had been suppressed in 
a feudal magnate of the highest class, and ull ; the country districts, inonarchs no longet 
the inhabitants of such towns were personally j needed the sujq»ort of privileged towns. When 
free. Thus in the towns there was a scope for j the invention of gunpowder had transformed 
ambition and a security for hoarded wealth un- j the art of war, town walls were no longer un- 
known in the country districts. In this period i pregnable, and the burgher militia became use- 
also municipal self-government frequently grew less against professional soldiers. The exclusive 
into something like political independence. jealous spirit which set town against town, and 
None of the municipal towns of the Roman class against class, made imj>ossible all reaist- 
ernpire could have hoped to resist the will of ance to a centralised despotism. From the 
the Roman emperor. But the municipalities of close of the 15th century onwards, the central 
the middle ages had only to deal with feudal government everywhere gained rapidly upon 
monarchs, whose real power was often as little I municipal in depen deuce. 

as their titles were pompous. In the mediaeval In England the history of municipal de- 
system of warfare, the means of attack were so velopment was somewhat different. Self- 
much inferior to the means of defence that it government by the free inhabitants prevailed 
was extremely difficult to reduce a large walled there in rural as well as in urlian neighbour- 
city, defended by a numerous and enthusiastic hoods, and the representatives of the towns 
people. The burgess militia, however inferior took part in the county courts. Again the 
to regular troops, were often more than a match towns were relatively far less important is 
for the arrogant and undisciplined knighthood. England than in Italy, Germany, or even 
The most superficial readers of medieval history France, for mediaeval England was an agri- 
know how the burghers of Milan stood a siege j cultural and pastoral, rather than au industrial 
by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and how or commercial country. Thirdly England 
the burghers of Ghent more than once faced the attained national unity and a powerful govern* 
chivalry of France in the open field. Thus the ment at a comparatively early time* Lastly* 
great municipal towns of Italy became practic- the old free institutions were never overthrown 
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in England as elsewhere. Owing to all these 
‘saubfs mumeijwil towns in England never 
occupied so distinct or so conspicuous a place, 
whilst they escaped such a complete enslave- 
ment as befell municipal towns on the contin- 
•nt of Europe. 

Modern Municipalities . — The third period of 
municipal development, which may be termed 
the modem period, may be dated from the 
French revolution. That revolution, and the 
revolutions which followed it, have converted 
the despotic monarchies of central and western 
Europe iuto governments more or less popular. 
The same desire for self- government which 
prompted this change led to a demand for 
reformed munieijial constitutions. In England 
reform came more naturally as the feeling of 
local independence and the interest in local 
affairs had never quite died out In the 
United iStates vigorous municipal institutions 
existed even prior to the separation from the 
mother country. This new municipal life 
differs from the mtmici]«al life of the middle 
ages in several weighty respects. The long- 
con tinned pressure of the cental government, 
and the changes wrought by modern civilisation, 
have lessened the contrast between town and 
country. Municipal self- government lias been 
very generally extended with some modifica- 
tions to the rural districts of this and of other 
countries. Again, the modern municipal 
town cannot aspire to political independence. 
Military jwwer is now centred in the hands 
of the national government to an extent 
never paralleled save under the Homan 
emperors. Lastly, the exclusive spirit which 
formerly parted town from town, and the ruling 
class of each town from the rest of the citizens, 
has practically disappeared. Modern munici- 
pal self-government is democratic, and the only 
dangers which threaten its future are those 
incidental to democracy, such as the with- 
drawal of sensitive and high-minded men from 
public life, the too ready reception accorded to 
demagogues, and the popular fallacy that too 
much money cannot be raised in rates or spent 
in wages. Several cities of the United States 
have afforded the most alarm i ng examples of 
robbery and corruption. It is not reassuring to 
learn that a common remedy for these evils is 
to appoint some eminent citizen as a dictator, 
for this is an acknowledgment that munici{>al 
institutions have no power of self purification. 
In Germany it is a not infrequent practice for the 
municipality to entrust the administration to a 
professional expert In France, and especially 
iu Paris, iminieijwvl profusion is conspicuous. 
Similar tendencies have developed in England. 
What functions should be entrusted to a muni- 
cipal lody is a large and complex question 
which cannot be solved without wide experience. 
Watching, lighting, sanitary control, and the 
exeoution of public improvements, are clearly 


within its province. Much may be Bald in 
favour of entrusting to it the provision of such 
articles of general use and necessity as are 
already subjects of a virtual monopoly, e.g. the 
supply of gas and water. But there is nothing 
to justify the belief that the municipality 
should be sole landlord or sole capitalist in the 
town. There is no reason to suppose that a 
town council is fit to manufacture cotton goods 
or ship plates. The supply of men fit foi 
municipal office is small ; the time which they 
can give to public affairs is limited ; and under 
the conditions of modem life much alteration in 
either respect is not likely to be made. The 
tendency to ask of municipal bodies more than 
they can possibly perform is the most serious 
danger which threatens municipal self-govern- 
ment in modern Europe. 

[Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities . — Hegel, Geschichte dcr Italienischen 
titiidUverfasrung . — Villari, History of Florence . — 
Perrens, Histoire de Florence . — Sifirnondi, RA- 
publiques Itaiienncs . — Lucliaire, Les Communes 
Francoises . — Zeller, Hist aired' A llemwjne. — Gross, 
The Gild Merchant . — Alice S. Green, Town Life 
in the Fifteenth Century . — Cunningham, Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce. — Ashley, 
Economic History of England , and the genend 
histories of England, Frauce, Spain, and Germany.] 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. See Corporation, Municipal . 
Metropolis; Municipality. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN BEL- 
GIUM. The words municipality , municipal 
are not used by the Belgian constitution or 
laws on the subject ; the words commune , com- 
munal have alone a legal standing. 

Under the Dutih rule of the beginning of 
hist century, a distinction was maintained 
between the administration of the towns and 
what was called the “flat country" (le plat 
pays) ; the communal law of the 30th March 
1836 submitted the whole of the territory to 
a uniform communal legislation. 

According to the constitution, the communal 
councils must be directly elected by the electoral 
body ; tbeir power extends over all subjects of 
communal interests, the central government 
having only the right to declare void any 
resolution in contradiction with the general 
interest, and their sessions and accounts must 
be kept open to publicity. These general prin- 
ciples laid down in the constitution of 1831, 
have been further developed by the already- 
mentioned law of 1836 which is still in force, 
except, as we shall presently see, for the mode 
of election of the councillors. 

The number of councillors varies from seven 
to thirty-one according to the figure of the 
popiilation ; no restriction is laid on their 
meetings ; they meet whenever it is expedient 
for the transaction of oommunal business, the 
bourgmestre (mayor) occupying by right the 
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chair. Their right to impose local taxes to 
supply the financial wants of the commune 
is far more extended than in France and in 
Italy, and in fact, almost unlimited. 

The bourgmestre, who is at once the agent of 
the king and the head of the com mu m, is 
nominated by the king, who possesses the right 
of selecting him even outside the communal 
council, a royal prerogative which remains 
practically dormant. With the Lhevins (alder- 
men, from the Flemish schepen , in mediaeval 
Latin scabmi) formerly nominated by the king, 
now elected by the council, the bourgmestre 
forms the college Ichevinal , or executive com- 
mittee entrusted with the daily local ad min is 
tr&tion, but in matters of Hat civil (public 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths) 
and of police, the bourgmeslre has a distinct 
and individual authority of his own and is j 
personally responsible for public order. 

The king cannot dissolve a communal council, j 
though he may cancel any resolution, illegal or ? 
opposed to the general good. The deputation 
permanente of the provincial council is also 
entrusted with some powers of control on certain 
specified subjects, but, on the whole, Belgium 
is one of the countries on the continent where 
local autonomy and independence is most ex- 
tended, and most solidly founded on an almost 
uninterrupted transmission of traditions and 
customs tracing their origin to the flourishing 
period of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, etc., during 
the last centuries of the middle ages. 

A quite recent law (May 1895) has consider 
ably enlarged the communal electoral body. 
Every Belgian citizen aged thirty and having 
three years’ residence is now entitled to one 
vote. He may acquire from one to three extra 
votes, if he is married, in possession of certain 
degrees or diplomas, directly taxed for a certain 
minimum amount, or in receipt of a certain 
income. 

[For the middle ages .see Professor Van der 
Kind ere, Le Sieele des Artcvelde, Brussels, 1879, 
Alphonse Wauters, Les LibcrtH Communities, 
Kssai sur lour Origins el lours premiers dlveloppt- 
ments t Brussels, 1878, and Piretine, llistoire dc 
la Constitution do Dinani and llistoire do Belgique, 

2 vols. (published 1900 and 1903). Several col- 
lections ( Recucils dos Ordcmnanees , des anciennes 
eoutumet.de la Belgique , couiumes do Flandre, du 
Brabant , etc. ) have since 1850 been published by 
official authority. 

For the more purely legal aspect see Charles 
Faider, Btudes our les Constitutions National rs 
(1842), and Coup dl CEil kislerrique sur les institu * 
tionsprovincialos et communales en Belgique (1834). 
—For present times De Brouckfere et Tielemans, 
Repertoire du Droit Administrate do Belgique 
(8 vols., 1834-56 unfinished).— De Fooz, lo Droit 
Administrate Beige (1866). — Leemans, Des Im- 
positions Communales en Belgique (I860).— Giron, 
Kssai sur It Droit Communal m Belgique (1862). 

— Bivort, Commo.ntairts sur la Lai Communale do 


Belgique , 9th ed. (1882) ; and Giron, to Droit 
Administrate de la Belgique, 3rd ed. (1885).] 

B. cm. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE. The commune is the ultimate 
territorial and administrative unit of France ; 
this name is now equally applied to the towns 
and thermal jvarishes (jparoisscs) which used to be 
kept distinct before the French Revolution. At 
the time of the latter, the Assemble Constituante 
recognised the legal existence of about 44,000 
communes for continental France ; the present 
number slightly exceeds 36,000, about one-half 
of which have a population inferior to 500 
inhabitants. It is generally considered that a 
further reduction of this number by means of 
the consolidation of neighbouring diminutive 
rural communes would be desirable. 

Excepting Paris and, to some extent, Lyons, 
all French communes are regulated by the law 
of the 5th of April 1884 on municipal organisa- 
tion, which has repealed or modified the former 
legislation of 1837 and 1855 ; according to the 
preliminary report present**! to the chamber of 
deputies, it was intended to bo “a reform most 
favourable to the extension of communal free- 
dv»m.” The following summary will show 
that space still remains for further extension, 
and that, with the exception of their everyday 
business, French municipal authorities are only 
allowed to move under the tutda of the central 
government and its official delegates, the prifet 
and the sous pr (f et. 

“The municipal body of each commune is 
composed of the municipal council, the main 
and one or several adjoints (or deputies of the 
I moire).’' Such is the text of article 1 of the 
law. The minimum number of municipal 
councillors is 10 for communes under 500 in- 
habitants, and progressively rises with the 
Imputation to a maximum of 54. The main 
anil anoints are elected from their own body 
by the municipal councillors, themselves directly 
elected by ail male inhabitants above twenty-one, 
settled in the commune or resident there six 
months and not in actual receipt of relief from 
the Bureau de Bienfaisanec. Non-resident 
voters are admitted on their demand, if their 
names are on the list of taxpayers, but nobody 
is allowed to vote in more than one commune. 
All male inhabitants, paupers of course excluded, 
or taxpayers above twenty-five years of Age aie 
qualified to be elected, Lut the number of non- 
resident councillors must not exceed one- fourth 
of the total number of councillors. Several 
classes of state or municipal officials, such as the 
public schoolmaster and priests, cannot be 
elected. 

Municipal councils are elected for four yeara j 
they may, in case of urgency, be suspended fat 
one month by the prtfd of the department, 
but the President of the Republic is alone 
emj)owercd to dissolve them and his decree mof r 
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•tot® the motives of the dissolution. He then 
Appoints a provisional delegation of 3 to 7 
members entrusted with the management of 
urgent affairs ; a new election must take place 
within two months. 

The main and municipal councillors can 
draw no salary, but the reimbursement of actual 
expenses is permissive, and the maires of large 
towns sometimes are awarded what are called 
/mis de representation — expenses for receptions 
and entertainments, etc. 

Municipal councils have four annual ordinary 
sessions, three of a fortnight and one for the 
debates on the budget which may last six weeks. 
The prefd and sous-prtfet may summon them 
for an extraordinary convocation, so also may 
the main who is further obligod to summon 
the council whenover required to do so by a 
majority, specifying the object of its request 
In this case he must inform the prifei, and 
only the specified questions can be discussed. 

The main is legally the chairman, except 
when his own administrative accounts are 
examined. As a rule, the meetings of the 
council are oj>en to the public, and an extract 
from the journals must l>e stuck up at the door 
of the town hall within the week. Every 
inhabitant or taxpayer is entitled to claim 
the perusal of the journals, municipal budget, 
sod accounts, etc. 

The specific functions of the couucil as enumer- 
ated by article 61 of the law are — 

(a) to regulate by its resolutions the business of 
the commune. 

(b) to give Ha advice when required by law or 
by the superior authorities. 

(c) to protest If necessary against the quota of 
apportioned t».\es assessed on the commune, 

(d) to express wishes (\xxux) on all subjects of 
local interest 

(e) to draw up the list from which the prefecture! 
authority nominates the assessors for the appor- 
tiomneat of certain taxes. An extract of all 
resolutions is to be sent within a week to the 
Boua'prtfet by the main; if these exceed the 
range of the legal attributions of the council they 
are legally void and are declared so by the prtfet. 
Political wishes fall under this description ; still 
the delegates of all the municipal councils make 
up the bulk of the electoral body for the French 
Senate. Every taxpayer and any person having 
an interest at stake, is also entitled to sue for a 
declaration of nullity of a resolution within a 
fortnight. The council of state is the supreme 
jurisdiction for all suits of this kind. 

French communes are legally capable to own 
property, both movable and ml, constituting 
either their public domains, e.g. schools, 
hospitals, streets, libraries, churchyards, etc. 
or their private dbmatns, e.g. houses, arable 
land, fields, woods, consolidated state funds. 
Houses and land may be sold, rented, and 
farmed, but the terms of these transactions 
must be approved by the superior authorities, 
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even for leases, when they exceed eighteen 
years. The same approval is necessary for all 
resolutions on rights of commons, on accept- 
ance of legacies and donations, if hampered 
with chargos or conditions, or giving rise to 
opposition from the family of the testator or 
donor ; for the communal budget, the vote of 
supplementary supplies ; the raising of extra- 
ordinary taxes or contracting of loans, if their 
principal exceeds a certain proportion. The 
foundation or suppression of fairs must also be 
sanctioned by the prlfet. Even resolutions, 
which do not require his sanction, only 
become executory one month after they have 
been notified to lum. 

The council is not allowed to publish procla- 
mations or to enter into correspondence with 
other municipal councils, unless in a few specified 
cases and always under the prefectoral super- 
vision. No commune can appear in court 
without being authorised by the prefecture. 

The budget of each commune is proposed by 
the main , voted by the municipal council, and 
sanctioned by the prS/et ; whenever the com- 
munal income exceeds 3,000,000 of francs 
(41 20,000), the final approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is requisite. Certain items 
of expenditure are compulsory ; let ns mention 
as such the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths ; the repairs of communal buildings 
and public churches — for the latter in case of 
insufficiency of the means at the disposal of 
the conseil de fabrique (vestry) — the communal 
share in the expenses concerning public instruc- 
tion ; the keeping in order of cemeteries and 
communal roads ; the salaries of specified com- 
munal functionaries, etc. The commune must 
also provide for the expenses of its police, 
notwithstanding the fact that in towns of 
more than 40,000 inhabitants, the personal 
regulation of the force belongs to the President 
of the Republic. Thus, although the main 
is nominally the head of the municipal j>olice, 
his immediate subordinates, the commissaires 
of police, are in fact the agents of the 
prefectoral administration. It must not be 
forgotten that the main himself is at the same 
time the elected representative of the commune 
and the local agent of the central government ; 
until the end of the second empire, he was 
appointed by government, which has kept the 
right to dismiss him* 

In one respect the communal councils are 
subject to the permanent control of local tax- 
payers. Article 123 of the law empowers any 
one of these to initiate at his own risk, and 
with *the agreement of the conseil de prefecture, 
“ the lawsuits whioh ha considers to belong to 
the commune, and which the council having 
been invited to discuss has refused or neglected 
to prosecute." The resulting judicial decision 
binds the commune. 

From this slight sketch it will appear that, 

3b 
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compared with other countries, the French 
municipal authorities are confined within rather 
narrow official trammels French political 
parties clamour for decentralisation only as 
long as they remain in opposition. 

[See Us Controversy sur la Decentralisation 
administrative in the Revue Politique et Parle - 
mentaire (April and May 1895), by L6on Aucoc, 
the highest authority on the subject. 

French urban municipalities and communes have 
a double origin ; in southern France they were 
generally survivals or revivals of Roman Muni- 
cipia ; in the north they arose during the 12th 
century from the revplts of the bourgeoisie against 
their feudal lords. For this movement see Augustin 
Thierry, Lettres sur VHistoire de France and Essai 
sur la Formation et les Progrls du Tiers Flat . — 
Luchaire, Les Communes fran$aise d lEpoque 
des Capkiens directs (1890). — Guizot, Cours de 
VHistoire de la Civilisation en France, and numer- 
ous monographs such as Flammermont, Les Institu- 
tions Municipals de Senlis (1881 ). — Prou , Coutumes 
de Lorris aux XI P et XI IP Slides (1884). — 
Giry, Ftablisscments de Rouen (1883). — Bonvalot, 
Le Tiers Flat d'aprte la Charts de Beaumont 
(1884), etc. The French kings favoured the 
communes in their struggles against their Seigneurs 
(see Giry, Documents pour Is relations de la 
R&yauti avec les Yilles au XI P et au XI IP 
Sitcles f, 1885). Two centuries later the towns had 
to submit to the royal power. For the period 
extending hence to modern times, see de la Poix tie 
Freminville, Trait# Gtntral du Gouvemement des 
communautts des villes , bourgs, villages et paroisses 
(1760). — Boileau, Recueil de R&jlements concemant 
la Municipaliti (1785). — Raynouard, Histoire du 
Droit Municipal en France (1829), and B^chard, 
Histoire du Droit Municipal au Moyen Age et 
dans Is Temps Modemes (1875). 

For the present times, see Pascaud, De V Organi- 
sation Municipals et Communalt en Europe, aux 
Flats Unis et en France (1877).— H. de Ferron, 
Institutums municijKils et provincials comparts 
(1884), and the great work (in 8 vols.) of A. 
B&tbie, Trait! thtorique et pratique du Droit Public 
et Administratif (1885). — Yves Guyot, “Muni- 
cipality of Paris,” Contemporary Review, 1883.] 

x. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY. 
The law of the 20th March 1865 is still in all 
essential points the great charter of Italian 
municipal organisation. On four of these 
points it is modelled on the Belgian legisla- 
tion : thus the sindaco (or mayor) is nominated 
by the king who can also remove him ; the 
qualification of a voter is based on the annual 
payment of one or another direct tax with a 
minimum varying from 5 to 25 lire (say 4s. to 
£1) according to the population ; moreover, 
owners of university degrees, civil and military 
officials, professors, bearers of an Italian order, 
etc. are electors by right, and unlettered 
citizens cannot vote ; in financial matters and 
questions of communal property, the control 
over the resolutions of the communal council 
rather belongs to the depulazione provinciate 


(permanent delegation of the provincial counoil) 
than to the prefeot ; and, fourthly, the giunta 
municipals comprising the sindaco and from 
two to ten assessori — the latter elected by the 
members of the consiglio comunale among their 
own members — have corporate existence recog- 
nised by law, like the Belgian collige SchevinaL 
In other points the example of France was 
followed. Thus communal councils have two 
ordinary annual sittings, not exceeding thirty 
days each, unless a prolongation be granted by 
the provincial deputation ; for extraordinary 
sessions they must be summoned by the prefect, 
acting either ex officio , or on the petition of the 
giunta , or of one- third of the councillors, and 
in these extraordinary sessions resolutions can 
only be taken on questions specified beforehand. 
In the interval between the sittings, the giunta 
represents the communal council, to which it 
is accountable. In all deliberations concerning 
the budget, the prefect has always the right to 
be heard. He, as well as the oommunal 
councils themselves, may appeal to the king 
agaiust any decision taken by the provincial 
deputation in its controlling capacity. 

[Several papers on Italian Municipal Administra- 
tion have appeared in tbe Bulletin de la SociUt de 
legislation Com parte, 1877, pp. 97-126 ; 1881, 
pp. 266-307 and 325-344 ; 1882, pp. 418-430.] 

u, ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRUS 
SI A. The year 1808 marks the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Prussian admini- 
strative system, and especially in the form ol 
municipal government The social and political 
condition of the countiy immediately after the 
Thirty Years’ War demanded radical changes, 
if it was to maintain its individuality amongst 
the civilised nations. The cities, after having 
attained, during the second half of the middle 
ages, a large measure of local independence and 
general prosperity, gradually lapsed into a con- 
dition of state tutelage. The 17th and 18 th 
centuries found them stripped of every vestige of 
municipal authority and self-government They 
had become dose corporations , whose officials were 
appointed through, and dependent upon, state 
patronage. The complete disruption of the 
country through the crushing defeats inflicted 
by Napoleon in 1806 and 1807 made this 
organic weakness so apparent to the leading 
statesmen of the time that positive steps 
towards reform were immediately taken. The 
group of laws known as the Stein - Harden- 
bergsche Osetzgebung forms the first and most 
important chapter in the series of administrative 
reforms of which the legislation of 1872 and 
1876 marks tbe closing step. 

To Stein is due the Municipal Corporations 
Act of November 19th, 1808, which is still the 
basis of municipal government in Prussia. In 
the acts of 1881, 1850, and 1858, which latter 
is at present in force, modifications In a oon* 
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•ervative spirit were introduced tending towards 
a somewhat stricter control of municipal action 
by the central government. 1 

The general characteristics of municipal 
government in Prussia find such distinct expres- 
sion in the organisation of the administration 
of Berlin that the description of the latter gives 
an adequate idea of the general system. 

The general city administration of Berlin is in 
the hands of an Executive Board or Magistral; 
a Municipal Gouncil ; and a series of Deputations 
or committees, the nature of which we shall 
have occasion to examine. 

The Executive Board (Magistral )* — This 
board occupies a twofold position. It is en- 
trusted with the execution of purely city affairs, 
and is also the representative of the state for 
the exercise of the more general or state func- 
tions. In the former of these capacities it is 
resjKmsible to the municipal council, in the 
latter to the central government. 8 It is composed 
of a chief-mayor, vice-mayor, and thirty-two 
aldermen. Of these thirty-four offices, seventeen 
are professional in character, and therefore paid ; 
the remaining seventeen unsalaried or honorary, 
to which every citizen is eligible. Acceptance 
of the unsalaried offices is obligatory. All 
members of the executive board are elected by 
the city council, the salaried members for a 
period of twelve, the unsalaried for six years. 
All are re-eligible, and the salaried offices are 
practically life positions. 

The mayor is the presiding officer of this 
board , and has the legal right to veto its 
decisions. 4 Where the board and the mayor 
are in actual conflict the animate decision is 
placed in the hands of the supreme adminis- 
trative court ( Obcrxvrwaltungsgrricht). It is 
neoessary to examine briefly the method of 
settling these disputes, as this illustrates one of 

* It U Important to not© that the Prussian eyetem 
make* very clear distinction between urban and rural 
eomnimiith s, and that the laws applying to each are 
entirely different. In this respect it differs entirely 
from the French system of local government, whore no 
such distinction is made, the same form of local govern- 
ment applying there to both urban and rural com- 
inanities. 

* The salaries of the most important offices In the city 
government are at follows : 

In the executive board the minimum compensation 
of paid members Is 7000 marks. These salaries are 
increased from year to year in proportion to the term 
of service. 

The highest salary of a regular member of the execu- 
tive board Is at present 11,600 marks. 

The mayor receives 80,000 marks. 

The vice-mayor 16,000 marks. 

The salaries of chiefs of departments range from 8000 
to 0000 marks. A few, such as the superintendent of the 
city insane asylum, receive as much as 0000 marks. 

Members of the town council receive no compensation. 

» It Is to be noted that the government of Berlin is re- 
presentative of the municipal system in the seven eastern 
provinces of Prussia. In the western provinces a system 
more closely resembling the system or the French com- 
ets met is to be found. 

* Very few instances of the exercise of the right have 
occurred, so that it isalmost looked upon as non-existent. 
It has nevertheless given the mayors very strong 
Influence, moral If not legal, in determining the policy of 
Mm board 


the leading features of the Prussian administra- 
tion. The question of the jurisdiction of the 
administrative courts and the semi-judicial 
bodies, which has acquired such importance 
since the reforms of 1872, 1876, and 1883, is 
exceedingly complicated. They are intended 
to settle such administrative disputes as may 
arise between the oitizen and the public ad- 
ministration and between the various organs of 
the local or general administration. In cases 
where such differences have arisen between the 
executive board and the municipal council, the 
general rule is an appeal to the district com- 
mittee 1 as administrative court of the first 
instance, and to the supreme administrative 
court for final decision. Berlin offers an excep- 
tion to this general rule, for in cases of such 
differences the supreme administrative court 
acts as first and final resort. 

The vice -mayor acts as substitute to the 
mayor in the details of his administrative 
duties. The remaining fifteen salaried members 
of the executive board are as follows: — two 
corporation counsel, two school councillors, two 
city architects, a city treasurer, and eight 
additional members. It is characteristic of the 
Prussian system that the incumbents for these 
salaried offices are chosen from all parts of the 
kingdom. The office of mayor in the larger 
towns is a purely professional one. Men who 
have gained a reputation as efficient adminis- 
trators in the smaller cities are called to fill the 
imjtortant offices in more important centres. 
The choice of the city council for both salaried 
and non-salaried members of the executive board 
requires the approval of the provincial govern- 
ment. This apparently far-rcaching restriction 
on local self-government is, as a general rule, a 
mere matter of form. It is to this executive 
board that the great bulk of the general city 
administration falls. In addition to its executive 
functions it may be regarded as constituting a 
part, at least, of the legislative branch of the 
city government, inasmuch as all decisions of 
the municipal council require the approval of 
the executive board. That this combination of 
executive and legislative powers makes the 
executive board by far the most important of 
the organs of the city administration is evident. 
In cases where the city council and the execu- 
tive board come into conflict the supreme 
administrative court decides, upon the appeal 
of either body. 

The detailed control and general administra- 
tive supervision of the various municipal 
departments is exercised by the committees, or 
deputations already mentioned. We have here 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the 

1 This committee is composed of the district president, 
two members appointed by the king, and four eitisens 
elected by the provincial committee. Although Berlin 
has such a committee, it doea not exercise the sum 
extensive functions as in other parts of the kkngdo*) 
its constitution is also somewhat different 
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Berlin administrative system. It is an attempt 
to bring about a personal union between the 
executive and legislative branches of the city 
government and the general body of citizens. 
These committees are made up of city council* 
men and private citizens, elected by the city 
council, to whom the executive board adds a 
number of its members. One of the latter acts 
as presiding officer. The exact proportion of 
representation from the various bodies is deter* 
mined by municipal ordinance. There are at 
present the following deputations : — on taxation 
and military affairs, poor-law administration, 
streets and public buildings, street cleaning, 
schools, city property, parks, pensions, fuel, 
stationery, public health, statistics, street 
lighting, water -works, savings - banks, gym- 
nastics, and industrial schools. The heads of 
the various municipal departments are, for the 
most part, experts entrusted with the executive 
policy of their particular department, and are 
responsible to thesedeputations for their financial 
and administrative methods. 

The Municipal Council , — The leading feature 
of the Prussian Municipal Corporations Act is 
the absence of any minute and detailed grant 
of power, either to the city as a whole or to 
the municipal council in particular. On the 
one hand, its competency is limited by the 
general sphere of municipal action, and, on the 
other by the powers expressly and exclusively 
vested in the executive board. Not only is it 
charged — in connection, as a rule, with the 
executive board — with the financial and general 
administrative legislation, but it also exercises a 
strong control over the purely executive acts 
of the city administration. This is done 
through a series of standing committees en- 
trusted with the examination of the accounts, 
contracts, and other acts of the various depart- 
ments. It is, however, important to note that 
the executive branch is not compelled to carry 
out the will of the city council, unless this 
meets with its approval. In order that this 
conflict may be avoided as far as possible, the 
executive board has the right, and, upon the 
demand of the city council, may be required, 
to send representatives to the meetings of the 
council. The city council is elected by the tax- 
payers through what is known as the three-doss 
system, adopted in 1849 for state elections, and 
soon after incorporated in the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. The tax- payers are, for purposes 
of electing members of the municipal council, 
grouped into three classes, according to the 
amount of direct taxes paid by each. The 
first class comprises those among the most 
heavily-taxed inhabitants whose total contribu- 
tion is one-third of the aggregate. They elect 
one -third of the city councillors. The next 
group, paying an equal amount, %.e, another 
third of the total sum, elect the same number. 
The remaining qualified voters elect the final 


third of the total number of city councillors. 
It is evident that, according to this system, the 
wealth of the community really determines the 
character of the municipal council. Thus in 
18S7,with 3849 voters of the first class, 17,780 
of the second, and 192,274 of the third, a 
comparatively small percentage of the popula- 
tion of Berlin exorcised the controlling voice in 
the election of its council. 

To the general rule of local self-government 
in the various municipal departments, there is 
one important exception, which is, however, 
not peculiar to Berlin, but characteristic of all 
the large Prussian cities. In all the smaller 
communities, the mayor is entrusted with the 
police administration. In cities the population 
of which exceeds 10,000, the minister of the 
interior has the power to place an official 
a pointed by and responsible to him at the 
head of the police service. He is known as the 
president of police (polizei-pr&sident ). He has 
cha ige of the department of public safety in 
the narrower sense of the term. The other 
branches of the police service, i.e. such as are 
not immediately concerned with the preserva- 
tion of peace and order, like the health, trade, 
and building police, remain a part of the city 
administration proper. 

The cost of the police service is paid out of 
the state treasury, but the city is required to 
contribute 2£ marks per capita of population. 
This represents hardly one- third the entire cost. 1 

To sum up the general characteristics of the 
Prussian system, we find in the first place a 
strong tendency towards decentralisation, in 
order directly to interest a large body of citizens 
in the work of public administration. In the 
various deputations, poor-law commissioners, 
ward provosts, and the like, newly 10,000 of 
Berlin’s citizens are devoting some of their 
best energies to the city’s welfare. 

The city council, while possessing important 
legislative functions, exercises an important 
control over the acts of the executive board. 
The position of the latter both as executive 
branch of the city government and npper 
chamber of the legislative branch, gives it the 
preponderating influence in determining the 
general policy of the city administration. 
The unique position occupied by the deputations 
is another of the distinguishing features of the 
Prussian municipal system. And finally, the 
fact that at the head of the several munieipal 
departments, and determining their executive 
policy, we find a series of experts who ars 
devoting their undivided attention to the 
gradual development of their particular 
departments, is of the utmost importance in 
explaining the admirable methods pursued on 
the more technical sides of municipal action. 

1 Although Berlin pays marks per capita, the 
smaller dues pay a much smaller sum* The pet 
capita contribution is graded according to population* 
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Through this happy combination of individual 
responsibility and popular control, the adminis- 
tration of Berlin has reached a degree of 
efficiency to which perhajw no other of the 
great cities of the world can offer a luirallel. 

[Gueist, R. von, The Government of Berlin, Con- 
temporary Jteview , 1884. — Leidig, Preusdsches 
Sladt . — Pollard, James, Berlin: A Study in 
Municipal Government, Loudon, 1893, Blackwood 
and Sons. — Rowe, L. S., Die Gemeindejinanzen 
von Berlin und 7*am, Jena, 1893, Gustav Fischer. 
— Sohoen, Paul, Die Organization dcr aliidtischen 
Verwaltung in Preusscn . — Hirth’s A nnalen dee 
DetUachen Jleichs, 1891, Nos. 9, 10, and 11. — 
Steffen hag? n, SUidtische Verwallung und Verfas- 
mng in Preussen, Berlin, 1887. — Shaw, Albert, 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe , 
New York, 1895.] l. 8. n. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA (Pennsylvania, 
Ph i laoelyh i a ). In considering the question 
of municipal government in the United States, it 
is necessary to boar in mind the distinction be- 
tween the American and the continental concept 
of the municipality. In the former the munici- 
pality is the creature of the legislature, with 
clearly and minutely defined powers, which form 
the absolute limits to its action. No general 
sphere of municipal action, within the limits of 
which it may exercise its own discretion without 
the menace of interference on the part of the 
state legislature, is recognised. On the Euro- 
pean continent we find a much broader view 
prevailing. The law distinctly recognises a 
field of municipal action, with which the 
central government can in no wise, or at least 
only in extreme cases, interfere. The continual 
interference of the state legislature in municipal 
affairs has been one of the characteristic features 
of municipal development in the United States. 
The large cities have been the greatest sufferers 
in tins respect, and their history and present 
condition cannot be understood without a dis- 
tinct recognition of this fact 

The municipal system of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania recognises two kinds of municipal corpora- 
tions ; — boroughs and cities. The former is, 
in general, an incorporated township or portion 
of a township or townships, with less than 
10,000 inhabitants. The cities are for pur- 
poses of government divided into three distinct 
classes. 1 The effect of this division upon the 
question of state interference in municipal 
affairs we shall have occasion to examine 
when treating of the municipal provisions in 
tbs state constitution. The three classes above 
mentioned are as follows : 

1, Those containing a population of 600,000 or 
over, 

A Those with less than 600,000 but exceeding 

100,000. 

t. Those with leas than 100,000. 


• Act, 8 lb May 1889, Pa. Laws, p. 18 8, 1. Act held 
to be constitutional, see Wtoeler a Phlle. 77, Pa. 847* 


While the differences in the form of govern* 
nient of these various classes of cities are 
important, the existing organisation of the city 
of Philadelphia is sufficiently typical to give 
a general idea of municipal organisation in 
Pennsylvania. The main differences relate to 
the number, power, and duties of officers. 

In order to understand Philadelphia’s present 
form of government, which only dates from 
1919, it is necessary to contrast it with its 
predecessor. The period of “close corporate " 
existence, which form had been drafted by 
Penn in his charter of 1701, after English 
models, came to an end in 1789, when a 
modern municipal corporation was created. 
The history of the city’s administration from 
this joriod down to its reorganisation in 1919 
shows that it was impossible to obtain efficient 
government with a decentralised system, so 
long as the attitude of the citizens towards 
their munici]>alitie8 remained what it was. 
The mayor, who was originally a member of 
councils, soon ceased to be so. The mode of 
his election also underwent radical changes. 
At first he was elected by the aldermen ; this 
plan was followed by a system of election by 
councils ; and it was not until 1889 that 
election by the people was introduced. Nor 
did the extent of his power remain the same. 
The period immediately succeeding the intro- 
duction of popular election of the mayor marks 
the greatest change in this respect. Up to 
that time the mayor had full power of appoint- 
ment. He was now stripped of this. This 
was but the beginning of a movement which 
ended in the degradation of the office of mayor 
to little more than head of the police system. 
It received no definite check until the new 
charter of 1885 came into effect in 1887, The 
extensive power of appointment, as well as other 
less important functions, were gradually absorbed 
by city councils, which daring the period 
under consideration had also undergone a 
change of organisation. In 1 796 the legislative 
branch of the city government became bicameral ; 
being divided into common and select councils. 
“They inherited the powers of which the 
mayor had been shorn, which gave to the 
local legislature a twofold character; combine 
ing within itself both executive and legislative 
functions.” Its methods were that of govern- 
ment by standing committees. A long chapter 
of the very worst abuses followed, due to the 
entire lack of an adequate fixing of responsi- 
bility in municipal affairs. In 1854 the con- 
solidation of the surrounding suburban districts 
with the old “city” took plaoe. No changes 
in the methods of government were effected 
however, so that Philadelphia continued to 
suffer from an inefficient, extravagant, and 
corrupt administration, of which the history 
of the Gas Trust, so well described by 
Mr. Biyoe in bis American Commonwealth, it 
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but one instanoe. The agitation for a change 
tn the form of government extends over a series 
of years, and after one defeat in the state legisla- 
ture, the act for the “ Government of Cities of 
the First Class ” known as the Bullitt Bill, was 
passed in 1885, and came into effect on the 
first of April 1887. 

The fundamental principles upon which this 
act is based are those which have found expres- 
sion in almost all the attempts at the reform 
of oity government in the United States within 
recent years. It is an attempt to definitely 
fix responsibility by greatly increasing the 
power of the mayor; giving to him all the 
powers of an executive, and taking from the 
councils as far as possible their executive 
functions. 

The legal position of the American muni- 
cipality in the state makes it necessary, in 
older to comprehend the city organisation in 
all its bearings, to examine the state constitu- 
tions, which generally contain provisions which 
may be regarded as complementary to the muni- 
cipal corporation acts. 

In this sense the Pennsylvania state con- 
stitution of 1873 served to pave the way for the 
radical reforms introduced by the act of 1885. 
It was hoped that a provision effectually pro- 
hibiting special and local legislation would be 
inserted. As a matter of fact we find such a 
clause in the state constitution, 1 but owing to 
the very liberal interpretation of the court as 
to the power of the legislature to divide the cities 
into classes, the object intended has not been 
attained, at any rate as regards Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia is the only city of the first class 
in the commonwealth, so that general legisla- 
tion for cities of the first class is in reality 
special legislation as regards Philadelphia. 
A further provision of the state constitution 
which is of importance in the municipal system 
deals with the question of city indebtedness 
prohibiting a county, city, borough, or township 
from maintaining a debt in excess of seven per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property therein contained. But even this 
provision has shown itself of but little import- 
ance. It is only necessary for the city to 
increase the valuation of its taxable property, 
which in some cases has been done to the extent 
of 1000 per cent, in order to make the “ seven 
per cent " extremely elastic. Furthermore the 
county, the city, the general school district, 
and the ward school district, have each the same 
power, so that in one city the actual indebted- 
ness might be 28 per cent and still remain in 
absolute conformity with the legal provisions. 
The conditions are somewhat different in Phila- 

1 Act iii. f 7. “The General Assembly shall not 

pass any local or special laws, authorising the creation, 

extension, or impairing of liens ; regulating the affairs 

of counties, cities, townships, wards, boroughs, or 

•ehool districts ; authorising the laying out, opening, 

•Hertng, or maintaining of roads," etc. 


delphia, where the city and county are co-ex* 
tensive. Another important clause of the state 
constitutions is aimed to abolish one of the very 
worst forms of encroaoliment upon local self- 
government, viz., the practice of the state 
legislature to establish special state commissions 
entrusted with the execution of municipal im- 
provements and the disbursement of the city 
revenue. Section 20 of Article iii. provides 
that “The General Assembly shall not delegate 
to auy special commission, private corporation, 
or association, any power to make, supervise, 
or interfere with any municipal improvement 
money, property, or effects, whether held in 
trust or otherwise, or to levy taxes, or perform 
any municipal function whatever." Six further 
provisions are intended to protect the cities 
against state legislation on the one hand and 
local short-sightedness on the other. They 
may be classified as follows : 

1st Forbidding the state legislature to 
authorise any local body — be it county, city, 
borough, township, or other incorporated dis- 
trict — to become a stockholder in any corpora- 
tion or association, or to lend its credit to 
such bodies. 1 

2nd. That no such local body shall be 
authorised to increase its indebtedness by an 
amount exceeding by two per cent the statutory 
seven per cent of the assessed property valuation 
without the consent of the electors at a public 
election. 2 

3rd. The state government is absolutely 
forbidden to assume the indebtedness of any 
local bodies unless such debt be incurred in 
the suppression of domestic insurrection or 
to repel invasion. 3 

4th. Upon contracting a debt every local 
body is required to provide for the annual 
collection of a tax, in order to meet the 
payment of interest and the liquidation of 
the principal within thirty years. 4 * 

5th. No municipal commission may incur any 
liability except “ in pursuance of an appropria- 
tion made therefor by the municijwd govern- 
ment." 6 

6th. Every city is required to create a sinking 
fund which “shall be inviolably pledged for the 
payment of its funded debt."® 

With these restrictions and limitations in 
mind — which at the same time illustrate the 
American method of dealing with municipalities, 
— we are prepared to examine the aotnal 
provisions of the act of 1st June 1885, further 
amended by the act of 25th June 1919, which 
created for the city of Philadelphia, in many 
respects, a new form of government, or at least 
introduced into it new principles. As we have 

1 Constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. lx. A 7. 

a Ibid., Art ix. | 8. 

* Ibid., Art. ix. 1 9. 

4 Ibid., Art ix. f 10. 

* Ibid., Art xv. | 2. 

* IbULf Art xv. 1 8 
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already seen, the greatest chango introduced 
into the form of city government was in the 
position of the mayor. 1 It is difficult to 
understand how the city fared so well under 
the old regime. The city departments were 
in no way co-ordinated. No unity of purpose 
and action was possible : continued rivalry 
and jealousy hampered any general movement 
for more economical and efficient government ; 
and responsibility was so divided as to make 
it practically impossible definitely to fix it 
upon any one person or even one set of persons. 
This the new city charter has attempted to 
remedy through greatly increasing the power 
of the mayor. He is now the real executive 
of the city government, so that responsibility 
for the administration is centred in him. The 
act of 25th June 1919 carried the process of 
concentration of executive resjKmsibility an im- 
portant step beyond the act of 1885. Whereas 
the latter gave to the mayor the apj>ointment 
of but three heads of detriments, the new Jaw 
gives to him the jmwer to appoint, with the 
advice and consent of the city council, the 
heads of seven out of a total of eleven executive 
departments, viz. the director of the department 
of public safety, the director of the detriment of 
public works, the director of the dqjartinent of 
public health, the director of the department 
of public welfare, the director of the detriment 
of wharves, docks and ferries ; the director of 
the department of city transit, and the director 
of the detriment of law known as the city 
solicitor. Through the provision for a depart- 
ment of public safety the mayor has been 
relieved of what was formerly his main function 
— i.e. the police administration. Through his 
power of appointment and dismissal, he still 
retains the general control of this department. 
He is furthermore required to see that the 
ordinances of the city and the laws of the state 
are executed and enforced, to communicate to 
the council annually a statement of the finances 
and general condition of the affairs of the city, 
to recommend to the council all such measures 
as he shall deem expedient, to call special meet- 
ings of the council when required by public 
necessity, and “ to perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by law or ordinance ; and he shall 


X The salaries of the more important officials in the 
city government are as follows : 

The Mayor receives . . . $12,000 

Director of Department of Public 

flafoty 

Director of Department of Pu bile 

Works 

City Comptroller 
City Solicitor . 

Receiver of Taxes 
City Treasurer .... 

Tli ree City Commissioners, each . 

Recorder of Deeds . 

Registrar of Wills, fees and . 

Sheriff 

Tbe last six offices are distinctively county and not 
municipal offices, but as the city and comity of Phils- 
del phis are coextensive in area, all salaries mentioned 
above art paid out of a common fund. 


10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

6,000 

16,000 


be responsible for the good order and efficient 
government of the city.’' In order to make 
the latter provision effective lie is given addi- 
tional far-reaching powers. He convenes the 
heads of departments for consultation and 
advice, and calls upon them for reports ; ho is 
ex officio a member of all municipal boards, and 
has the power to dismiss any officer appointed 
by him. He may disapprove of any item of 
appropriation bills ; whereas formerly he was 
limited to accepting or rejecting the budget in 
toto as voted by the councils. Whenever he 
thinks projrtsr he may appoint three personB to 
examine the accounts of any city department, 
trust officer, or employee. The mayor is elected 
by the people for a term of four years, and is 
not re-eligible for the next succeeding term. 
He must be twenty-five years of age, and have 
been a citizen and an inhabitant of the state 
five years and an inhabitant of the city for the 
same j>eriod previous to his election. Besides the 
seven executive departments already mentioned, 
the charter provides for four further depart- 
ments, making a total of eleven, — viz. the 
department of receiver of taxes, the department 
of city treasurer, the department of city con- 
troller, and the civil service commission. Of 
the total of eleven detriments, it will be 
readily seen that the detriments of public 
safety and public works, of which the mayor 
appoints the directors, are the most imjKjrtant. 
Under the former the entire police administra- 
tion is placed, excluding the health police, 
which is under the supervision of a director of 
the dq»artment of health. The department of 
public works — whose director is also appointed 
by the mayor, with the consent of the city 
council for the term for which the mayor ap- 
pointing him was elected, and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified — includes the manage- 
ment of the water- and gas-works owned by the 
city and the distribution of the same ; the 
grading, paving, repairing of the public high- 
ways ; the construction and repair of public 
buildings, with the exception of those used for 
educational or police purposes, bridges, parks, 
etc. ; surveys, engineering, sewerage, drainage ; 
and “all matters in any way relating to or 
alfecting the highways, footways, wharves, and 
docks of the city.” 

The third important department, wherein 
the mayor exercises wide |>owers of appoint- 
ment, is that of the department of public wel- 
fare in charge of a director appointed by the 
mayor. To this department is entrusted the 
management of charities, alms-houses, hospitals, 
houses of correction, and like institutions. In 
addition, the director of public welfare k has 
charge of all public playgrounds, recreation 
centres, municipal floating baths, bathing 
grounds and recreation piers. The jurisdic- 
tion of the departments of public health, 
wharves, docks and ferries, of law, and of the 
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city treasurer are* sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. 

The department of receiver of taxes is in 
charge of a receiver of taxes who is ejected 
by the people every three years. All officers 
in any way connected with the receipt and 
collection of city taxes, licences or fees, are 
under his direction and control. The depart- 
ment of city treasurer is under tho direction 
of a city treasurer who is also elected for a 
term of three years. He receives the moneys 
of all the other departments, and pays all 
warrants duly issued and countersigned. An 
important provision of the present charter, 
intended to correct many former abuses, is 
that “all the moneys ... of the city I 
received by any officer or agent thereof, shall 
be deposited daily in the city treasury.” 1 

The most important of the financial depart- 
ments is that of city controller, at whose 
head is placed an official elected for three 
years, and known as the “city controller.” 
His functions are numerous, complicated, and 
upon their proper discharge depends, to a 
very great extent, the honest and efficient 
financial administration of the city. He is 
charged with the inspection, revision, and 
auditing of the accounts of the several depart- 
ments and trusts. No warrant may be paid 
by the city treasurer unless countersigned by 
him. He has the financial control of the 
appropriations made by councils, and is per- 
sonally responsible for any disbursements iii 
excess of such appropriations. He has further- 
more very important duties with regard to 
contracts. The department of law, which has 
charge of all the legal business of the city 
as well as the preparation of all contracts, 
has at its head a “ city solicitor,” elected for a 
term of three years. The sinking fund com- 
mission, created in 1857, and composed of the 
mayor, city controller, and a citizen elected by 
councils, has the management of the sinking 
fund for the payment of the city debt The 
department of education has been made com- 
pletely independent of the city government 
It is managed by a board of education 
appointed by the court of common pleas, has 
general control of the educational system of 
the city, and enjoys a separate budget with 
sources of revenue independent of the power of 
the mayor and council. 

We have now before us the executive branch 
of the city government, viz. the mayor and 
the various executive departments, the seven 
most important of which are directly dependent 
upon his choice for their executive heads. In 
this way the old departmental conflicts have 
been avoided, as the heads of these depart- 1 
ments stand to the mayor somewhat in the < 
same relation as the cabinet to the president 1 
of the United States. The position of mayor l 
1 Acts,Ufc June 1885, Art. vL I 


of Philadelphia has thus been raised to one 
of high honour and diguity, and it is hoped in 
this way to attract the very best of its citizens 
to the office. 

Another very characteristic feature of the 
present city organisation is the position occu- 
pied by the legislative branch of the city ad- 
ministration, which consists of a city council 
elected by the local voters oil the basis of one 
member for each twenty thousand voters. This 
system was inaugurated by the act of 25th 
June 1919. Prior to that time the legislative 
authority of the city was vested in a bi-cameral 
council, which system has worked most unsatis- 
factorily. 

Prior to the adoption of the city charter of 
1885, the inferior position occupied by the 
mayor found its complement in the almost 
unlimited power of councils. To correct the 
abuses growing out of the exercise of executive 
functions by the legislative branch was one of 
the main objects of the legislation of 1885. 
This purpose was carried one step further in 
the act of 1919, It aims at restricting 
councils to legislative, to the exclusion of 
executive functions. All ordinances directing 
or interfering with the exercise of the executive 
functions of tho mayor, departments, boards, 
or heads or officers thereof, are prohibited. 
The council is furthermore deprived of all 
power of appointment, though the appointment 
of all officers drawing salaries from the city 
treasury requires its consent. 

Inasmuch as the city of Philadelphia is 
coterminous with the county, the duties of 
certain county officers form a portion of the 
sum total of the administrative work of the 
city. These are the county judges, protho- 
notary, registrar of wills, recorder of deeds, 
clerk of quarter sessions, district attorney, 
coroner, and city commissioner. It has also 
been decided by the courts that tho city 
treasurer and controller are to be regarded 
as county as well as city officers. These 
officers are all elected by the people at tho 
fall election, whereas the election for municipal 
offices takes place in the early part of the year. 
To this rule the prothonotary forms an excep- 
tion, as he is appointed by the board of judges. 

In conclusion it may be said the changes 
introduced into the city government of Phila- 
delphia by the act of 25th June 1919 have 
placed the administration of city affairs on a 
more efficient and business-like plane. 

It is curious to note that while the principle 
of concentration of power is making itself so 
distinctly felt in American cities, some of 
the most efficient continental municipalities 
have been clearly tending towards a division of 
executive authority amongst a great number of 
bodies — committees and the like. It remains 
to be seen whether the American system which 
aims to give to the mayor a position of snob 
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great importance and authority, will be able 
to withstand the strain which tho rapidly 
increasing sphere of municipal activity will 
necessarily place upon it, 

[Dillon, John F., Law qf Municipal Corpora- 
turns, 4th eel, 1890, — Gocxlnow, F, J., Compara- 
tive Administrative Law \ 2 vols., 1894 ; and the 
following in Johns Hopkins University Studies : 
AUiuson anti Penrose, Philadelphia , 1682-1887 ; 
Gould, E. tt, L., Local Government in Penn- 
sylvania ; Howard, Local Constitutional H istory 
of the United States. — Hollander, J. H., Studies 
in Stale Taxation , 1900 ; Financial History of 
Baltimore , 1899.] L, s. n. 

The oconomic disturbances of the World 
War have added greatly to the financial and 
administrative problems of the American city. 
Many maintenance and construction outlays, 
curtailed or suspended during the war years, 
have now become imperative. The costs of 
materials and services remain far above pre- 
war levels. National prohibition has taken 
away an important source of revenue, in the 
form of license-receipts. The capital value of 
real estate, upon which rests tho prime burden 
of municipal support, has undergone sharp 
“ deflation," and the taxable basis has been 
further affected by building inactivity. Credit 
conditions have enhanced the cost of municipal 
borrowing and have impeded the course of 
refunding operations. In the field of quasi- 
public services (gas, electricity, traction, tele- 
phone) the operating companies have suffered 
acutely from the increase in overhead and 
operating costs, as compared with the fixity of 
tariffs. Bankruptcy and disruption have been 
averted only by wholesale increase of charges. 
For some time to come tho American munici- 
pality is likely to show the indirect calamity 
of war wastage in the form of restricted activi- 
ties, oppressive charges, and accumulated in- 
debtedness. 9 , h. a. 

MUSOZ, Antonio, is the worn- de -plume 
under which D. Enrique Ramos (second half of 
18th century) published his Discurso sobre la 
Econvmia Politica (Madrid, 1769). His pre- 
dilection for agriculture displays some leanings 
towards physiocracy ; according to D. Manuel 
Colraeiro (Bibl. d$ Economists EspaAoUs) his 
opinions on cultivation, population, taxation, 
and trade show discrimination and a sound 
knowledge of theory. 

It was once thought that MuRo* was a pseudonym 
of Oanrovavxs (g.e.), hut this opinion has been 
abandoned. *• ca - 

MltNSTEB, Sebastian (1489-1552), was 
originally a Franciscan monk, then a teacher 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Basle. 

lie wrote in 1540 a German, and in 1550 a 
Latin, edition of his Cosmographia Universalis, which 
mates* a standard book until the 17th century 


was already far advanced. Roscher {Gesch. dee 
Hal. Oek., p. 96), describes it as a collective 
work remarkable for its encyclopaedic aims, the 
accuracy of its information on foreign countries, 
and the real insight it displays into the economic 
condition of the latter. *• ca. 

MURATORI, Ludovico Antonio (1672- 
1750), born at Vignola (Modena), a great man 
in Italian history and literature. His life, first 
in Milan, theu in Modena, was given to study. 
He was a priest, and the author of many 
waitings, among which the most noteworthy 
are : Anliquiiates UtUicce medii asvi, Milan, 
1738- 1743 ; Herum Ualicarum Scriptoret, 
Milan, 1723*1738 (xxvii. vols.); and AnnaU 
d Italia, Milan, 1744*1749. Recently the 
importance of Muratori in economics has beer 
recognised. Many of his writings touch upon 
economics, in the numerous investigations they 
contain on the economic conditions of mediaeval 
civilisation, the condition of industry, tradf, 
agriculture, and colonisation. 

From the point of view of theory, Muratori’* 
ideas on economics are neither original nor pro- 
found. He does not understand the nature and 
character of the laws of value, and, above all, 
he falls into the grosser errors of mercantilism 
regarding money aud commerce. He confuses the 
nature and economic use of money, and advises a 
prince, in order to make his country prosj»crous, 
to do all in his power to get as much money as 
possible into the country and let as little as 
possible go out As regards commerce, he combats 
the prohibition of import of foreign goods, high 
import duties, and privileges granted to producers 
iu a country to promote its industries. He also 
advises restrictive measures in the interior. Though 
failing to understand thoroughly the deeper 
phenomena of economics, Muratori's mind, better 
suited to the analysis of historical facts than to 
economic deductions, succeeds most in researches 
relating to economic and financial policy, grasp- 
ing firmly the relations between civil and political 
institutions and social conditions. Thus Muratori 
points out the baneful effect of very large holdings, 
of entails, aud of committing properties to trustees. 
He studied taxation, and went deeply into the 
question of charity. In his writings on charity 
he ascribed much importance to benevolent works 
carried on by the prince of a country to provida 
for the happiness of his subjects, and studied, from 
a practical point of view, the organisation of 
charitable institutions to enable them to attain 
the object desired. For economists, Muratori’s 
most important works are : Della caritd cristiana 
Modena, 1723. — Rudimenti di filosofia morals, 
Modena (undated, probably about 1735).— Trot- 
UUo <UUa pvbblica fiticitd, Modena, 1749. 

[On Muratori as a literary man and historian 
there is an entire library. On Muratori as an 
economist, see E. Mas6 Dari, L. A. Muratort, coins 
economista, Bologna, 1893. — A. Grasiani, Le idee 
economics degli scritton J&miliani s Jtomagnoh, 
Modena, 1898.] 

MURDRUM. This term was applied in 
Norman tuns* to any secret murder, when Mm 
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criminal could not be discovered. William L 
found it necessary to prevent the assassination 
of his Norman followers by special penalties. 
It was accordingly enacted that if the body of 
a murdered man were found and the murderer 
was unknown, either it must be proved that 
the dead man was an Englishman, or else a 
heavy fine was imposed upon the hundred in 
which the body was discovered. This is some- 
times called the law of Englishry. In course 
of time the term murdrum was extended from 
the offence to the fine levied on the district. 
By the time of Henry II. the distinction 
between Norman and Englishman had become 
so obscured by intermarriage that the law 
could no longer be enforced in the old sense. 
The only class that remained distinctly English 
was that of the Villeins, and therefore the 
murdrum was not exacted unless it could be 
proved that the dead man was a villein. As 
the motive which had led to the law had now 
disappeared, the penalty soon became obsolete. 

[Dialogue de Scaccario, i. c. x. ] r. l. 

MURRAY, Robert (b. 1635), writer on 
trade, banking, and national revenue. His 
Proposed for the Advancement of Trade started 
from the position that as the circulation of 
money was stagnant and depressed trade, the 
circulation should be increased by using credit 
instead of money: storehouses on a kind of 
public pawnbroking basis were to be provided, 
in which traders were to deposit their 44 dead 
stock*' at 6 per cent, per annum, and credit 
notes were to be issued on these goods at | or | 
of their then market value. Murray assumes 
that there will always be a steady market 
value for 44 dead stock " when convenient to 
the proprietor to sell. This assumption vitiates 
most of his economic suggestions. The Proposal 
for the Better Securing our Wooll against Ex - 
portation is based on a protectionist policy, and 
is a plea to revive and enforce the laws of the 
staples. All the unemployed are to be set to 
work, on a credit basis, in growing and working 
up wool, the object being to find a market 
by underselling and beating the foreign mer- 
chants out of the field. The Proposal for a 
National Bank was inspired by the basis, on 
public security and under public control, of the 
Bank of Amsterdam. Murray wished to see a 
similar bank established in the city of London, 

44 so constituted that no little private sinister 
ends can possibly be advanced to the public 
detriment," — he had failed to grasp the import- 
ance of the Bank of England established in 
the previous year (1694). Murray’s bank was 
to be established on securities in land 44 or 
any other valuable securities or depositums ” ; 
it was to supply a public need, to remit money 
at safe and reasonable rates by means of 
cheques, and to discount bank, foreign, and 
inland bills. The Reasons , . for Translating the 
Duty of Excise from Afault- Drinks to Mault—h 


ohange which Murray considered would afTert 
no one but the 44 consumptioner," — is only 
worthy of notice owing to the plea for Free 
Trade towards the end. The government is 
asked to 44 take off all customs for import and 
export, except of such goods where the duty 
laid is intended to amount to a prohibition ; 
this may make England become a free port, 
the great and good effects of which are too 
many and too obvious to stand in need to 
be repeated. This alone . . . will effectually 
secure our African and East India trade from any 
whatsoever competitors." In the Proposal for 
. . . Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum, etc. 
he suggests that the state shall issue bills of 
credit upon Tallies of Pro, struck upon a fund 
to be formed by settling some branch of the 
royal revenue to be charged by act of parlia- 
ment with an annual payment for a limited 
terra, e.g. £400,000 for eleven years, or £200, 000 
for twenty -two years, the bills to range in 
value from £5 to £100, and to be accepted as 
legal tender in trade, etc. 

The following works were, so far as stated, all 
published in London : — 

A Proposal for the Advancement of Trade upon 
such Principles as must Necessarily Enforce it % 
1676, fol. pp. 7 . — Composition Credit , or a Bank 
of Credit made Current by Common Consent in 
London , more Useful than money , 1682 . — Account 
of the Constitution and Security of a General 
Bank of Credit , 1683 . — A Proposal fora National 
Bank, consisting qf Land, or any other valuable 
Securities or Depositums ; with a Grand Cash 
for Returns qf Money , etc. ... the whole to be 
under the Care, Inspection , Trust, and Controul of 
the Publick Authority, and Legal Magistracy , 1695, 
«ra. 4to, pp. 4 and 8 . — A Proposal for the Better 
Securing our Wooll against Exportation , by Work • 
ing up , and Manufacturing the same. HtM the 
Method and Manner qf Setting and Keeping 
the Poor in Constant and Full Employment. . . . 
Under the Government qf such qf the Principal 
Nobility and Gentry . . . who are willing to 
undertake so Good and Pious a Work, n.d. (? 1695), 
sm. 4 to, pp. 4 . — A Proposal for the more Mattie 
Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum of Many, 
to carry on the War against France ; And Pay- 
ment qf the Debts Contracted thereby , n.d. but 
probably 1696 . — Reasons Humbly Offer’d to the 
HonUe. House qf Commons , for Translating the 
Duty qf Excise from Matdt - Drinks to Mault; 
whereby may be Advanced to the Crown above 
Twenty Millions, for Carrying on the War against 
France , n.d. sm. 4to, pp. 4 (another edition). — 
An Advertisement for the mtere easy and speedy 
collecting qf Debts , n.d. For Tallies see Papers, 
Journal Statistical Socy. vol. lxxv. part i. 44 An 
old Exchequer Tally." 

[M 4 Cullocb, Lit. Pol . Earn., p. 159 . — Dictionary 
of National Biography , art. 44 Murray, Robert."] 

(Chamberlen, H. ; Law, J. ; Lewis, M. ) a. n. 

MURRAY, William. See Mansfield, 
First Earl of. 

MUSCOVY CO. See Russia Oo. 
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IfUSHET, Robert (1782-1828), entered 
the royal mint about 1804. He became a 
recognised authority on the currency question, 
(see Bullion Committee, Report of), and gave 
evidence before the committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons which sat in 1819, on 
the resumption of cash payments. 

His works comprise An enquiry into the effect 
produced on the national currency and rates qf 
exchange by the Bank Restriction Bill, 3rd ed. 
corrected and enlarged, London, 1811, 8vo, in 
this a seignorage of 10 per cent on the silver 
coin is recommended, and an arrangement for 
the management of the silver currency.— Tables 
exhibiting the gain and loss to the fund-holders 
arising from the fluctuations in the value of the 
Currency from 1800 to 1821, 2nd ed. corrected, 
London, 1821, 8vo, the best history of the varia- 
tions between the value of the gold coin and the 
paper in circulation at this period.— An attempt 
to explain the effect of the issues qf Bank of 
England upon its oum interests, public credit , and 
county banks , London, 1826, 8vo. 

[ Dictionary of National Biography , vol. xxrix. 
p. 480.— See also Ricardo, Letters to M'Outioch, 


ed. by Hollander, American Econ. Association, 
vol. z. pp, 111-118, 1895. Ricardo criticised the 
Tables and Mushet incorporated his suggestions in 
2nd ed. 1821.— Reports from, and evidence taken 
before , the Committees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons on the expediency of the Bank of England 
resuming Cash Payments , 1819.} H. b. b. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. See Insurance, 
Mutual. 

MUTUUM is one of the real contracts of 
Roman law. It is a contract of loan which 
is created by the lender delivering to the 
borrower a thing of an exchangeable kind, “res 
fungibilis ” (see Fungible#), such as money, 
so as to make the borrower owner of it, on the 
express or implied understanding that an equal 
quantity of the same kind of thing is to be 
returned The lender cannot claim interest 
on the loan unless he makes a special contract 
distinct from the mutuum, entitling him 
to do so. It is distinguished from Commoda- 
tum, where the actual thing lent is the thing 
to be returned (see also Loan, Canonist 
Definition or). n a. w 
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FACTORY ACTS.* The Truck Acts 1831- 
1896, though not classed aa “Factory Acta," 
were yet designed to deal with certain evils 
common to industrial employments but not 
confined to them, i.e. the payment of wages in 
kind or by way of ** truck/' and the practice 
of making deductions from wages. These acts 
are not limited in their operation to persons 
employed in factories, but cover all persons 
employed in manual labour ; miners, shop 
assistants, and waiters are examples of classes 
of persons (other than ordinary factory workers) 
enjoying their protection. Administration in 
mines and- factories is in the hands of the 
inspectors of mines and factories and work- 
shops respectively. No special arrange- 
ments have been made for administration 
elsewhere. 

The history of factory legislation abroad is to 
a large extent but a repetition of the story that 
has now been told. In other countries, as in 
England, the pressure of competition, and the 
novel circumstances brought about by greatly 
subdivided labour and the increasing use of 
machinery, have necessitated some counter 
impulse to neutralise the worst evils which 
have everywhere Injen found to accompany the 
advantages of this great industrial change. 
In other countries, too, the counter impulse has 
been usually supplied from the central power of 
the state. As was also natural, the example of 
this country has been, in a great number of 
instances, closely followed at first, England 
being the country that not only had earliest 
made trial of the new exj>eriment of the factory 
system itself, but on its greatest scale. Thus 
foreign factory acts have followed pretty closely 
the lines of English ones, commencing with 
partial legislation for only textile fabrics, and 
proceeding afterwards to other industries. But 
this rule is not universal In some countries 
where remedial measures were late in being 
adopted, the oourse pursued has been of a more 
logical kind, and our more palj^able errors have 
been avoided. Partly on account, no doubt, of 
the useful object-lesson which they provided ; 
partly, also, from a greater freedom from that 
tyranny of precedent and mere words which 
is so marked a national characteristic here, they 


have in many cases kept themselves much clearer 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. 

Prussia was the first country of Europe to 
adopt the principle of the English Factory 
Acts in a law dated the 9ih March 1889, im- 
posing certain restrictions on the employment 
of young persons and children in textile manu- 
facture. Other states of Germany followed 
intermittently : Bavaria in 1840, Saxony not 
till 1861, the North German Confederation in 
1869. It is the Industrial Code applying to 
the whole country, supplemented by State 
laws, that now corresponds roughly to the 
British Factory and Workshop Acta 

France was but little behind Prussia. The 
first Factory Act was enacted there in 1841. 
French labour legislation was codified in 1910 
in the Code of Labour. 

Sweden was comparatively early in the field 
(1846) ; Norway much later (1860). 

Austria’s Industrial Code was promulgated 
in 1859 ; Hungary’s first legislation was in 
1872. 

Holland’s first Labour Code is dated 1889. 
In Belgium some orders for the protection of 
women and children were issued in the ’nineties, 
but no law comparable to the British Factory 
Acts existed before the war. 

In Switzerland a few cantons led the way in 
1862 ; the first Federal Factory Act was 
adopted in 1877. 

Both Italy and Spain adopted legislation for 
the protection of women workers early in the 
twentieth century. Portugal made a beginning 
in 1888. In Russia a Factory Act was adopted 
in 1881. 

In the United States of America no general 
system is possible, since the Constitution re- 
serves factory legislation to the states. The 
different states have very different standards, 
but all protect women workers and children, 
and regulate hygiene in work places and acci- 
dent prevention to some extent 

In India the first Factory Act was dated 
1881 ; the law has recently been amended to 
conform to the standards set by the Inter* 
national Labour Conference of 1919. 

In Japan the Factory Act of 1911 is like* 
wise now undergoing revision. 
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In Australia all States have Factory Acts or 
Codes mostly based upon legislation of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, supple- 
mented by standards fixed by determinations 
of wages boards or arbitration courts. 

The New Zealand Factory legislation dates 
from 1891, the South Africa Factory Act 
from 1918. 

A considerable impetus has been given to 
industrial legislation in certain countries by 
means of the conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations created under the Treaty 
of Versailles. This conference, which holds 
meetings “from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year,” has 
already met on four occasions — in Washington 
(1919), Genoa (1920), and Geneva (1921 and 
1922). The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations adopted cover a wide field both of 
industrial, agricultural, and maritime employ- 
ments. Examples are as follows : child labour 
in industry, agriculture, and at sea ; night work 
of women and children in industry and agri- 
culture ; the eight-hours day in industry ; 
compensation for shipwrecked seamen, and 
facilities for finding employment for seamen ; 
protection of women workers in industry and 
agriculture before and after childbirth. 

The countries represented at these conferences 
undertake to present the draft conventions 
and recommendations “before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies for the enactment of legislation or 
other action.” In certain countries existing 
legislation was little, if at all, behind the 
standard of the draft conventions. In others 
it was far behind. An example may be given 
in the varying minimum ages at which the 
industrial employment of children is legal, the 
object of the draft convention being to create 
an international minimum of fourteen years 
of age, H. c. E. 

FARMERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 

The Political Undertakings of the Farmers* 
Alliance . — In 1890, at Ocala, Florida, it was 
decided that the Alliance should go definitely 
into politics. During the years preceding, a 
fairly definite programme of action had been 
formulated. At St. Louis a platform had been 
adopted, modified at Ocala in 1890, and at 
Indianapolis in 1891 it assumed the following 
form : — 

“1. (a) We demand the abolition of national 
banks. 

(b) We demand that the government shall 
establish sub-treasuries in the several states 
which shall issue money direct to the people at 
a low rate of tax, not to exceed 2 per cent per j 
annum on non-perishable farm products, and | 


also upon real estate, with proper limitations 
upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money. 

(c) We demand that the amount of the 
circulating medium be speedily increased to not 
less than $50 per capita (say £10). 

2. We demand that Congress shall pass such 
laws as will effectually prevent the dealing in 
futures of all agricultural and mechanical pro- 
ductions ; providing a stringent system of pro- 
cedure in trials that will secure prompt con- 
viction, and imposing such penalties as shall 
secure the most perfect compliance with the 
law. 

8. We oondemn the silver bill recently passed 
by Congress, and demand in lieu thereof the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. [The Silver 
Bill condemned was that of 14th July 1890, 
providing for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion per month.] 

4. We demand the passage of laws prohibit- 
ing alien ownership of land, and that Congress 
take prompt action to devise some plan to 
obtain all lands now owned by aliens and 
foreign syndicates ; and that all lands now 
held by railroads and other corporations in 
excess of such as is actually used and needed 
by them be reclaimed by the government, and 
held for actual settlers only. 

5. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights 
to all, special privileges to none, we demand — 

(a) That our national legislation shall be so 
framed in the future as not to build up one 
iudustry at the expense of another. 

(b) We further demand a removal of the 
existing heavy tariff tax from the necessities of 
life that the j*>or of our land must have. 

(c) We further demand a just and equitable 
system of graduated tax on incomes. 

(d) We believe that the money of the country 
should be kept as much as possible in the hands 
of the people, and hence we demand that all 
national and state revenues shall be limited 
to the necessary expenses of the government 
economically and honestly administered. 

6. We demand the most rigid, honest, and 
just state and national governmental control 
and supervision of the means of public com- 
munication and transportation ; and if this 
control and supervision does not remove the 
abuse now existing, we demand the government 
ownership of such means of communication and 
transportation. 

7. We demand that the Congress of the 
United States submit an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people of 
each state.” 1 

Political Action . — The Alliance went boldly 
into the political arena, became a third jwirty, 
nominated candidates for Congress and the 

1 The Farmer? Alliance , H. It Chamberlain, p. 44* 
(The last paragraph was added later.) 
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presidency, and apparently held high hopes of 
winning the election of 1892. The presidential 
convention was held at Omaha, under the name 
of the People’s Party, and General James 13. 
Woaver of Iowa nominated for President. 
General Weaver had, in 1880, been the nominee 
for the presidency on the Greenback ticket, 
and the Alliance in a real sense was a continua- 
tion of the same sentiment. 

The party met with disaster at the polls, 
though it carried four states, Kansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, and Nevada, with other scattered 
strength making 22 votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege. About 1,200,000 popular votes were 
cast for tho People’s Party altogether. The 
platform was almost identical with that quoted 
above, the land plank being emphasised by 
the introductory phrase: 44 The land, includ- 
ing all the natural resources of wealth, is the 
heritage of all the people, and should not bo 
monopolised for s]>oculative purposes, and alien 
ownership of land should be prohibited.” The 
whole platform consists of three main parts, 
relating respectively to money, land, and trams- 
}*ortation. The Alliance went out of existence 
during the period of the People’s Party and 
the Populists. 

B mines* Ejforts . — The Alliance, and the con- 
stituent associations out 'of which it was made, 
were determined to solve the economic ilia by 
direct and immediate action. They followed 
nearly the same path that the Grangers had 
followed a decade earlier. .State purchasing 
agents were employed, and business through 
them ran into millions of dollars. Stores 
were started in many places, and while they 
had the usual hard exjicrience of farmers’ 
stores, they succeeded, nevertheless, in many 
instances. There are still in existence in 
Texas, Kansas, ami other states, stores which 
were organised by the Alliance. That many 
of these stores resulted in important savings 
cannot be doubted. Often the results were 
indiiect, but as important aa though direct. 

Another line of effort was the establishment 
of farmers’ elevators. Few of these proved to 
be on a permanent basis, yet some of them 
survived, and later served as the inspiration 
and model for the co-operative elevators which 
have become so numerous. 

A great deal of co- operative buying and a 
small amount of selling were done by Farmers' 
Alliance groups for some years, mainly from 
about 1888 to 1895. The purchases consisted 
of bulk shipments of twine, fertiliser, feeds, 
seeds, and the like. The sales were of farm 
produce, but aside from the sale of grain 
through the elevators and cotton through ex- 
changes, they assumed no great proportions. 
These transactions were in addition to the 
business done through state agents. The work 
of the latter centred in general farm and 
fonilysupplies, mainly groceries and machinery. 


That savings were effected is certain. The 
transient character of the business is explained 
mainly by the impatience of the farmer in 
awaiting results, by the lack of understanding 
of the middleman function, by the belief that 
most economic problems are capable of political 
solution. The immediate economic programme 
was merged in the political programme in the 
belief that the latter comprehended the former, 
and must be solved first, after which details 
would take care of themselves. 

The American Society of Equity. 

The society was organised at Indianapolis 
in 1902. There may have been similar groups 
already in existence out of which it was made, 
but the usual statement will suffice that it was 
started in the office of a publication called Up - 
to- Date- Farming in 1902. The society grew 
rapidly for a time, membership being given 
with subscriptions to the paper. The editor 
of the pAj*er wrote a book, The Third Power, 
in which the principles advocated by the society 
are expounded. The outstanding features of 
the society in its early years were a belief 
that production had outrun marketing ; that 
fanners could influence prices by deciding what 
produce ought to bring, and holding for that 
price ; that little was to be gained through 
politics. Two campaigns were waged during 
the first seven years of the history of the 
society. 

The Tobacco Campaign . — A fight between 
tobacco growers in Kentucky and buyers repre- 
senting the American Tobacco Company became 
bitter. The American Society of Equity under- 
took to help the growers, and met with success 
fora time. The campaign lasted until 1909, 
after which the Equity virtually withdrew. 

The Wheat Campaign . — This was much less 
definite than the tobacco campaign, and con- 
sisted mainly in an effort through exhortation 
to get a fair price for wheat. Since wheat had 
been selling at 70 cents or less per bushel, it 
was felt that a dollar would be satisfactory, 
and “dollar wheat” became the watchword. 
Within a few years, wheat reached the dollar 
mark, but since other prices had risen corre- 
8]K>ndingly it was not clear that the Equity 
had brought the increase in wheat prices to 
pass. At all events the fanners were by no 
means better satisfied with a dollar than they 
had been with 70 cents. 

The Equity Reorganised . — In 1907 the Equity 
was reorganised. The extravagant claims as 
to membership were abandoned. It had been 
claimed that they had a million members. In 
reorganising, it transpired that they had per- 
haps 150,000 members, but that they were not 
bound together for any definite programme. 
The new society put its membership on a 
definite basis, adopted a programme, mainly 
that of aiding in the organisation of co-operative 
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companies And exchanges, and took an active 
part in politics in a non-partisan way. The 
main strength of the Equity since 1907 has 
been in Wisconsin and to the West as far as 
Montana. Recently the society has had hard 
work to maintain itself against the more aggres- 
sive Non-Partisan League and the rapidly 
growing American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The highest point reached in membership for 
any one state was approximately 40,000 in 
Wisconsin about 1920. Since then there has 
been a decline. 

The Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union. 

This organisation began in Texas in 1902. 
The immediate cause of the movement was 
dissatisfaction with the methods of marketing 
cotton and the price received for it. The 
growth of the Union was slow until 1906. At 
that time an elaborate constitution was adopted 
and a programme announced. The main thought 
around which the programme centred is ex- 
pressed in the purpose “ to secure and maintain 
profitable and uniform prices for grain, cotton, 
live stock, and other products of the farm.” 
The Union has, with the exception of the first 
few years, been a much larger organisation 
than the Equity. Its programme has been 
similar, but more comprehensive. The Union 
has passed through several phases in its efforts 
to bring order out of chaos. 

The first campaign was one of price fixing. 
Not the price fixing of authority, since it had 
none, but the price fixing, or price naming, of 
a large group hopeful that the setting of a price 
in this manner would result in withholding 
from the market of a sufficient part of the 
supply to compel the payment of the promul- 
gated price. For a year or two this plan seemed 
to work well. The price named was apparently 
about what the market was able to stand, and 
the Union felt that it had won. Encouraged 
by the supposed success, a price was set in 
1907 quite above the market figures. To the 
disappointment of the Union, this venture failed 
dismally. The price set was 15 cents, but the 
cotton was sold at 10 to 12 cents. The next 
year a more modest effort was made at price 
control, but the actual selling price was below 
the figure set by the Union, and it became 
painfully evident that markets were not con- 
trolled by proclamation. There was too much 
cotton from the standpoint of committee- made 
prices. 

Control of the Supply . — Seeing that prices 
could not be set at will, the Union undertook 
to control the supply. In fact this had been 
attempted by earlier organisations, and bad 
been adopted as a part of the Union programme 
almost from the beginning. In 1905 an at- 
tempt had been made to reduce acreage, and 
since the price was low, it was not impossible 


to dissuade farmers from growing the usual 
amount of cotton. While this oould be done 
once, in the language of a Farmers’ Union 
leader, “ Whenever we tell the fanners to grow 
less cotton they grow more,” thinking that 
at the time of a short crop it will pay individu- 
ally to have a largo amount. 

fVarehouse and Credit Plans . — It became 
evident that farmers could not hold cotton off 
the market for a higher price merely because 
they were asked to do so, or even if they 
wished to do so, without additional facilities 
for marketing. Warehouses were woefully in- 
adequate, and a lack of ample credit had long 
been a great drawback to the cotton farmer. 
The Union went to work to better the situa- 
tion in these respects, and succeeded in pro- 
moting the erection or purchase of a large 
number of warehouses, possibly 1500. The 
need for these warehouses was acute. Cotton 
has Inten badly handled so far os exposure to 
weather is concerned, but of still more import- 
ance the lack of facilities for storing meant 
corresponding lack of credit based on cotton 
as security. An improvement in both these 
resects has resulted from the efforts of the 
Union. 

Behind all these difficulties, as shown by the 
work of the Union, were more fundamental 
troubles. The cotton growers are largely 
tenants, with very limited means. Hence no 
marketing reforms could hope to solve all of 
the economic ills of the [>eople involved. More 
fundamental treatment is clearly demanded. 
This the Union lias come to see, and has con- 
cerned itself with matters of education, farm 
credit, land tenure, and political matters relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

Business Undertakings . — The Union has 
fostered eo-cq>erfttive buying and selling, the 
establishment of stores, exchanges, and the 
like, from the beginning. The most outstand- 
ing instance of the kind is the Fanners’ Union 
Exchange of Omaha, Nebraska. Tins exchange 
deals in all manner of farm supplies — groceries, 
coal, farm machinery, farm seeds, clothing for 
everyday wear — running into several million 
dollars per year. 

A series of live stock commission houses 
has been established, some seven in number. 
Co-operative stores have been organised in 
considerable numbers, probably, all iold, a few 
hundred. Aside from these, fertiliser plants 
and cotton gins are co-ojjeratively owned in 
many instances. 

The Farmers’ Union has a membership of 
perhaps half a million, with state organisations 
in about twenty states, mostly in the South 
and West. 

The Non-Partisan League. 

The Non-Partisan League had its origin in 
North Dakota about 1915. It has spread to 
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» large number of states, mostly north-central 
and western, and claims a membership of 
200,000. 

The occasion for this uprising is fairly clear : 
North Dakota is almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural state. It has depended mainly on 
grain growing and selling as its source of in- 
come. Around the grain business has grown 
up a great deal of suspicion. The central 
market to which grain is shipped from North 
Dakota is in another state. The railroads 
running through North Dakota are owned 
elsewhere. The elevators through which the 
grain makes its start to the central market 
were owned in other states, and the sentiment 
thereby developed still persists. The money 
for financing the movement of grain comes 
from the outside. The banks of North Dakota 
get a large part of their funds from Minnesota. 
It was often said that North Dakota was a 
province of the “Twin Cities*' (Minneapolis 
and 8t. Paul). 

In addition to the foregoing, it must bo 
noticed that North Dakota is subject to 
droughts, and not a decade goes by without 
several serious partial crop failures. Just as 
important is the fact that the farm population 
of North Dakota is made up largely of Scandi- 
navians, Germans, Russians, aud other elements 
not long in America. These people took little 
interest in politics for many yeans, and it came 
to be believed that the political affairs of the 
state were run largely by outside, selfish 
in tercets. It is therefore easy to see how 
intelligent people, such as these are, may, after 
years of patient submission, become over- 
wrought and finally are awakened to the belief 
that they are being imposed upon. 

A man with remarkable organising ability, 
after having made a failure in Large-scale farm- 
ing, conccivod the plan of forming the League, 
getting control of the state, and inaugurating 
a new economic regime. The plan wa* to 
induce the farmers to join for two-year periods 
at a time, paying dues at first of $4 a year, 
afterwards, $9. Thus was to be raised a 
campaign fund, the immediate use of which 
was to maintain and extend the organisation, 
and particularly to capture the state politically, 
so as to institute the proposed economic pro- 
gramme, Few such harvests have been avail- 
able to organisers. They received at least $4 
a member, and the work of soliciting during 
several years was almost nothing. 

The Economic Programme. — The Non- 
Partisan League has been outstanding in its 
demands. The founders believed in state 
action over a large field. The main demands, 
by no means all, are : 

1. State ownership of terminal elevators, flour 
mills, packing houses, and cold storage plauts. 

8. State inspection of grain and grain 
dockage. 

VOL. fit 


3. Exemption of farm improvements from 
taxation. 

4. State hail insurance on the acreage tax 
basis. 

5. Rural credit banks operated at cost. 

Within four years the League had complete 

political control of the state. As the above 
programme suggests, the League was a protest 
against the practices of elevators, mills, pack- 
ing plants, grain exchanges, insurance com- 
panies, and banks. It was the il common 
]>eople ” uprising against “ the interests,*’ more 
drastic than anything previously attempted. 
The state was in the hands of the League, 
even to the courts, during the years 1917 to 
1921. 

The distinctive feature of the Non-Partisan 
League, so far as economic programme is con- 
cerned, is its reliance on state action as opposed 
to voluntary co-operation. Faith in the latter 
method of solving marketing difficulties is 
weak among members of the League, due, it is 
alleged, to the lack of success of the Equity 
Society to establish a dominating co-o^>crative 
grain exchange. That co-operation has suc- 
ceeded admirably among grain producers in 
Canada does not impress them. Probably the 
fact, even though it be an incidental one, 
that the League leaders were socialists, ac- 
counts in large measure for the bent toward 
state activity. 

In October 1921, at a recall election, the 
League state officers, governor, attorney-general, 
commissioner of agriculture, and treasurer, 
were all recalled and their places filled with 
opposition candidates. Curiously enough, the 
programme of the League was tacitly upheld, 
i.e. it was not voted down, at the same 
election. This shows a divided opinion among 
the voters concerning the programme and the 
leaders. 

During the years 1917 to 1921 the state of 
North Dakota under League rule established 
a state bank, which is doing a considerable 
business, and has a mill and elevator plant 
under construction. Also a small flour mill 
was purchased, and has been under state 
o juration for several yearn. The reports con- 
cerning the bank are conflicting and difficult 
to analyse. There was a genuine reason for 
the banking venture. That the matter has 
been well handled is not clear. The flour mill 
is a small affair, and has been in operation 
during a time when it is difficult for the best 
of mills to make a good showing. Discourage- 
ment and distrust seem to have overtaken the 
men and measures involved in the new pro- 
gramme before it had been running long enough 
to demonstrate either its strength or weakness. 

Political Programme . — It is the avowed 
purpose of the League to get control, in a non- 
partisan way, of as many state governments as 
possible. Just what is to be done in the way 

at 
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of programme is not clear. It is assumed that 
with the farmers, assisted by the labourers, in 
control, whatever needs to be done can be done. 
Henoe specific promises are not altogether 
necessary. 

The spread of the League into many states, 
which appeared to be very rapid for a time, is 
greatly curtailed by the rise of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. While the pro- 
grammes are very unlike, thero is little 
probability that any considerable number will 
support, for any long period of time, both 
organisations. The Farm Bureau is on the 
ascendancy, and the League ap[>ears to have 
passed its zenith. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The causes of the Farm Bureau movement 
were similar in most respects to those of the 
earlier movements. The feeling was strong 
that something in an organised way could be 
done, particularly with respect to improved 
marketing. This feeling had resulted in the 
efforts noted above, but the results were not 
sufficiently gratifying to induce the farmers to 
put unlimited confidence in any one of the 
organisations. The means by which the Farm 
Bureau was brought into existence, and almost 
at once made nation-wide, was at once unique 
and unpremeditated. It came about through 
the county agricultural agents. 

The County Agents and the. Farm Bureau . — 
Beginning in the South in 1902, and later, 
about 1910, on a different plan, the county 
agent system spread substantially over the 
country. It was given a great impetus by the 
war, several states during 1917 and 1913 com- 
pleting the quota of an agent for each county. 
In the early years of county agent work, 
marketing received almost no attention. The 
view was expressed even to the effect that the 
agent ought to keep distinctly out of the 
marketing field. This sentiment probably 
grew out of the situation arising from the fact 
that & large number of business men took an 
active part in establishing the county agents, 
often raising a sum of money toward the 
expenses the first year or two. The business 
men are to a large extent doing the middleman 
part in marketing, and were not anxious for 
reforms. It seemed to them that the thing 
needed was greater and more economical 
production. 

In a large number of states the local support 
for the county agent consisted of a group of 
citizens, mostly farmers, who came to be called 
the County Farm Bureau. The first of these 
bureaus was in Broome County, New York, 
and was supported by funds from the Bing- 
Hampton Chamber of Commerce, the Lackawana 
Railroad, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It soon developed that counties 
made appropriations, state aid was given, and 


the city and private support lapsed because 
no longer needed. The main direction was 
eventually vested jointly in the looal boards, 
or bureaus, and the state colleges of agriculture. 

State Farm Bureaus . — It was very natural 
that out of the county bureaus should come 
the idea of a state bureau. At first the 
purpose of the state organisation was not very 
clearly defined. The work of the county agent 
had not been any too well defined. It involved 
every sort of art and science connected with 
agriculture. The early Rtate gatherings of 
county bureaus were entirely informal. They 
came together frequently with the county 
agents at ah annual meeting of the latter at 
the colleges, often on the occasion of Fanners* 
Week. Out of these gatherings grew associa- 
tions for the purpose of unified support of the 
local bureaus and agents. Later they assumed 
a more formal character. The first real state 
bureau seems to have been organised in West 
Virginia in 1917. Two years later, in New 
York, the question of a national bureau was 
broached. The purpose of the organisation 
proposed at Ithaca, New York, in 1919, was 
“(1) to provide the nation with some saue 
organisation thoroughly representative of agri- 
culture throughout the entire United States, 
which might speak for the farmers of the entire 
country ; (2) to take advantage of a nation- 
wide organisation — the Farm Bureau — which 
promises great possibilities of usefulness in 
developing a programme which will reach the 
entire country and which will bring into action 
the strongest farmers of the nation." This 
appeal met wdth great response and stimulated 
the establishment of the very bureaus it 
proposed to federate. 

The National Organisation. — In November 
1 91 9, at a meeting held in Chicago, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was formed. At this 
meeting the great majority of the delegates 
were from the Middle West, the Middle 
Atlantic, and New England States, though all 
sections were more or less represented. At the 
outset there was a difference of opinion as to 
policy. One group w anted an organisation which 
should act as an educational clearing house. 
Another group wanted co operative business 
units formed for the marketing of produce. 
The latter plan prevailed. 

The programme adopted as a guide in the 
work to be undertaken is as follows ; 

44 GENERAL. 

To develop a completely unified national 
organisation to act as spokesman for the fanner 
and to adequately represent the fanner and the 
fanner’s interests on all occasions. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

1. To create in the urban mind a better 
conception of the farmer’s relationship to other 
units in the social and economic structure. 
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2. To re-establish agriculture in the public 
mind as the foremost industry, on which all 
others depend, and in the prosecution of which 
man reaches his highest plane of development. 

8. To encourage and assist in the develop- 
ment of food production to its highest state of 
efficiency. 

4. To foster and develop all those lines of 
endeavour which make for hotter homes, better 
social and religious life, bettor health, and 
better rural living in every souse. 

5. To conduct referenda ou various national 
questions to determine farm sentiment before 
determining legislative action. 

LEGISLATIVE, 

1. To safeguard the rights and interests and 
to assert tho needs of the farmer whenever 
occasion may arise. 

2. To establish without question the legality 
of collective bargaining. 

8. To insist upon the presence of ‘ farmer 
minds ' on all boards and commissions affect- 
ing agriculture, appointed by Congress or the 
President. 

4. To defend the farmer’s view point in all 
matters relating to tax levies, tariffs, currency, 
banking, railways, highways, water-ways, 
foreign markets, the merchant marine, terri- 
torial acquisitions, and ail similar legislative 
matters involving questions of policy, in any 
way affecting agriculture. 

5. To insist on some arrangement between 
capita! and labour which will insure freedom 
from disrupting and criminally wasteful strikes. 

6. To strengthen the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and secure in addition the establishment 
of a system of jKirsonul credits. 

7. To dennu-d the regulation, under govern- 
ment super vision, of all commercial interests 
whose size and kind of business enables them 
to establish a monopoly dangerous to the best 
interests of the nation. 

ECONOMIC. 

1, To extend co-ojjarative marketing of farm 
crops to the point in the distribution system 
that the maximum benefits aro secured for the 
producer, and, incidentally, for the consumer. 

2. To limit the profits and reduce the costs 
of distribution in all lines not bandied co- 
operatively. 

8. To so estimate the effective world supply 
of any farm product and to so regulate the 
flow to market as to eliminate sharp and 
extreme price fluctuations. 

4. To establish new foreign markets for 
surplus American farm products. 

6. To provide cheaper sources of fertilisers 
and more economical means of production.” 

The budget of the national organisation for 
1021 was almost a half million dollars, while 
many states had federations handling amounts 


of money nearly as large. The programme of 
the Farm Bureau provides for the organisation 
of the producers of given commodities into 
marketing groups, with substantial independ- 
ence of action in all essentials. The first of 
theso commodity- organisations to get under 
way was tho United States Grain Growers Inc. 
This organisation provides as its main features 
a national sales agency, local co-operative 
units, and contracts between growers and local 
units, and between the local unit and the 
national sales agency. 

The U.S. Grain Growers Inc. is to provide : 

“ (a) Terminal sales agencies at the various 
markets. 

(b) Warehouse facilities at terminal markets. 

( c ) A finance corporation. 

(d) An export corporation. 

(c) A market new’s service. 

The grower at the time of signing the con- 
tract is given the choice of three ways of making 
sales : 

1. Individual Sale. 

(a) For cash at a price offered by the Ele- 
vator Company. 

{b) By consignment through the Elevator 
Company to the National Sales Agency — con- 
trol of time of delivery, shipment, and sale to 
remain with the grower, 

2. Pooling Method. 

(a\ Local pool. 

(b) Joint pool. 

3. Export Pool. 

(a) Grower may elect to pool one-third and 
sell remainder in accordance with other plans 
permitted.” 

A great deal of difference of opinion has 
prevailed concerning pooling. One faction 
led by genuine radicals wants nothing short 
of complete, compulsory pooling, whereby the 
sales agency would have control of the supply 
of grain to such an extent as to have price- 
making power. While the pooling plan failed 
to carry in this extreme form, it was agreed 
that organisers should undertake to induce 
growers to pool at least one-third of the crop 
in the export pool, thus insuring control of 
the surplus. At present, April 1022, although 
fifty to seventy -five thousand farmers have 
sigued contracts, it does not look as though 
an effective export pool, from the standpoint 
of price control, is probable. A branch of 
the organisation is provided for handling the 
financial matters involved in grain marketing. 
The capitalisation is $100,000,000. The indi- 
vidual membership m the United States Grain 
Growers Inc. is $10. 

Similar organisations are being formed for 
handling other commodities. Committees have 
been appointed, and in some instances have 
reported, on the marketing of live stock, of 
fruit, of dairy products, and of wool. The 
plans are being formulated rapidly, and the 
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American Farm Bureau Federation is destined 
to play a major r61e, for a time at least, in the 
main operations of agricultural marketing. 

The Farm Bureau and Politics . — It is the 
intention of the Farm Bureau to stay out of 
politics except with respect to such matters as 
affect agriculture, and are not being taken care 
of satisfactorily by the usual political pro- 
cedure. There is no intention of putting 
tickets or candidates into the held. Almost 
at the beginning the officers of the Bureau 
went to Washington to acquaint themselves 
with the political situation, aud without doubt 
began at once to exert an influence. A Wash- 
ington office was promptly established and a 
representative stationed there. He has been 
a busy man, finding much to do iu connection 
with legislation directly or indirectly affecting 
farmers. 

The most distinctive outcome of the relation 
of the Farm Bureau to politics thus far is its 
influence in uniting, irrespective of party lines, 
a group of senators and representatives into 
what is known as tho “Agricultural Bloc.” 
In the Senate there are about twenty -two 
members of the bloc ; in the House the number 
is nominally larger, but not so definitely com- 
mitted to a policy. The permanence, or the 
solidarity, of the bloc is to be determined. 
It has the appearance of strength and deter- 
mination, but until it has been held together 
through the trials of a few elections its relation 
to party alignment cannot safely be predicted. 

Similarity of the Farm Bureau to other 
Movements. — The question is very properly 
asked, Is, or is not, the Farm Bureau merely 
another one of a considerable number of up- 
risings of farmers against more or less vague 
grievances? If it is about like the rest it 
is reasonable to expect that it will run a 
coarse much like that of many of its prede- 
cessors, and in the end leave the problems but 
very partially solved. Undoubtedly the Farm 
Bureau owes its origin in large part to the 
same general conditions which resulted in the 
former efforts of farmers to better their rela- 
tions to other groups. It is true prices were 
high when the Farm Bureau was started, and 
it might seem that the farmers had done the 
unusual in attempting to improve what was 
already good. However, it was evident that 
prices were not safe at the high level, that is, 
they were expected to fall to some lower level 
shortly, and, of more importance, the fanners 
felt that relatively they were being discrim- 
inated against indirectly, and probably unin- 
tentionally, by the government, but more ]»r« 
ticularly that the struggle for income was 
assuming unequal proportions. The redistribu- 
tion of wealth due to the war had been brought 
about to the detriment of the fanner. The 
movement was an effort to rectify wrongs 
already perpetrated, and to get such control 


of the business of marketing as to prevent 
further abuses. The most significant cause of 
the Farm Bureau movement must not be for- 
gotten. It was undoubtedly the existence of 
the local and state bureaus. Hence the organ- 
isation of the national society in 1919 and 
1920 was not due immediately to the conditions 
of the time so much as the opportunity. It 
was looked upon as an opportunity to rectify 
the long-standing abuses of the markets, and in 
connection with, and in addition to, marketing 
reforms to make the influence of tho fanner 
felt in the affairs of the nation. Thus the 
origin of the Farm Bureau is quite unlike that 
of other movements, but at the same time 
has many ]>oints in common with them. 

The Farm Bureau grew up, as it were, spon- 
taneously iu nearly all parts of the country at 
the same time. The seed had been planted, 
no doubt without a clear understanding of its 
nature. At all events the county agent, county 
bureau, influences have much to do with the 
result. The long-desired opportunity to unite 
all the fanners into one organisation seemed to 
have come. The Grange, the Fanners’ Union, 
the Equity, the Nou-Partisan League were all 
distinctly limited as to the area covered. They 
were, or ap{>eared to be, limited in their in- 
terests ; some are secret societies, some are not 
primarily economic. There was no hope of 
uniting these organisations into an effective 
federation. It had been tried and the results 
were disappointing. Hence tho only visible 
way of progress was along a new path , and the 
Farm Bureau was the organisation formed to 
find it, or make it 

What the relationship of the Farm Bureau 
to the other organisations will ultimately bo is 
not thus far clear. It would seem likely that 
it could get along amicably with the Grange, 
since the latter is w'ell established and has a 
sphere of influence not covered by tho Farm 
Bureau. The ease is not so clear when an 
organisation like the Non-Partisan League is 
considered. At present both organisations 
seem strong in certain states. That they can 
both maintain their }K>si lions and strength 
does not seem probable. Both are trying to 
do the same things to a great extent, and the 
spheres not mutually cover**! are probably not 
of the enduring type. Hence if both succeed 
a clash is imminent. 

In comparing the Farm Bureau with other 
fanner movements it must not be forgotten 
that one of the greatest differences is found in 
the type of men employed and the manner of 
going into new linos of work. The earlier 
organisations were almost devoid of any sense 
of limitations regarding their ability to handle 
whatever sort of business they were tempted to 
go into. Investigations were not appreciated 
and never attempted. The Farm Bureau hat 
thus far shown a disposition to gather inform* 
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tion from whatever source available, and to 
employ men who are skilled in the line of work 
to he undertaken. While not always fully 
realised the difference in plan is fundamental, 
it is in contrast with the view so long prevalent 
among farmers that the work affecting their 
interests must bo done by some of their own 
members. That fanners have men with good 
enough brains to do any of the work in question 
need not be argued. That they have men of 
sufficient training and experience is quite 
another matter. Farming and marketing may 
be classed as parts and parcels of a completed 
whole, but most farmers are not trained in 
marketing methods, and those who do under- 
stand marketing usually do not, ami need 
not, be informed on the technical details of 
producing crops or animals. 

The Co -operative Movements. 

While no attempt will be made to discuss 
tile many forms and instances of business co- > 
operation built around commodities as a centre, j 
it scorns advisable to mention the fact that ! 
some of these efforts were essentially like the 
farmer movements outlined above. Not for- 
getting that eo-oj>erutive marketing has boon j 
an essential of ail farmer movements, it may j 
lie noticed that in some instances groups of j 
fanners united only through membership in j 
co-operative companies have exerted an in- ; 
ffu eiice quite like that of the more pretentious ] 
grou|>s. The must widespread of these groups j 
was that of the grain elevators. Co-operative j 
elevators had Wn tried before, but in 1 902 a 
new start was made, and w it bin tw enty years 
thero were 4000 such companies. State 
associations were formed in all the leading 


I 1908 had already, before the Farm Bureau 
undertook to become the dominating force 
among them, spread to all the leading live 
stock shipping states, and increased to 3000 or 
4000 in number. Their success is proof that 
something of the kind was needed. 

Conclusions. 

In taking a bird’s-eye view of the various 
farmer movements, and the co - operative 
developments so similar to them, one is 
impressed with the fact that it is assuming 
the aspect of a class struggle. The farmers 
are conscious of a common interest as they 
meet other organised forces in Congress, in 
state legislatures, and in the markets. The 
opposition is unified. The fanners are seldom 
unified, at least not clearly so, and not at all 
times. It may amount to unification when, 
for instance, the Agricultural Bloc is induced 
to exercise its balance of power in favour of 
legislation demanded by farmers in general, as 
the legislation favouring co-operation passed in 
1922. The opposing forces arc not a unit set 
over against the fanners. Whether they will 
ever Wcotne such depends on the strength of 
the fanners in forcing the issue. It appears 
like an incipient rebellion of the farmers 
against the industrial, the city, interests. 
The difficulty in uniting the farmers, and 
holding them, has in the past been insur- 
mountable. The industrial interests can look 
out for themselves without one all-inclusive 
fighting body. For instance, the coal interests 
can take care of themselves without much help 
fr >m the woollen manufacturers; the agricul- 
tural imj dement manufacturers do not need to 
unite with the packers, Likewise the growers 


grain -grow ing states, and in 1912 a National * of oranges or grapes do not need a great deal 


Couucil of Fanners’ Co- operative Grain Dealers' j of help from the dairymen; the producers of 


Associations wait* formed. These associations S milk are not likely to gain signal victories by 


exercised much influence with certain legis- 
latures, and especially with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

One of tho outstanding co-operative move- 
ments is that of fruit-marketing, the greatest 
example of which is the California Fruit 
Growers* Exchange. This organisation handles 
successfully the bulV of the citrus fruit. Other 
instances of co-operative fruit-marketing are 
numerous. 

In marketing dairy products co-operative 
companies were early in tho field, that is to 
say, they began during the 'seventies and 
'eighties. During recent years there have 
been many attempts at federation. It has 
made a beginning in butter * marketing, has 
made real progress in cheese -marketing, while 
in liquid milk - marketing, producers’ com- 
panies are important factors around nearly all 
eitte*. 

lire Stock Shipping Associations begun in 


combining with the cotton growers. 

The Farm Bureau is undertaking to avoid 
the illusions of a “united front” all along the 
lino of farm production and marketing, and 
at the same time to federate all interests so 
as to bring irresistible influence to boar on 
the questions which do pertain to all. It is 
a herculean task. To the extent to which it 
succeeds it will be evident that the farmers are 
doing the same thing which the labourers have 
been working at for a century, and which the 
capitalists, because of greater strength, do not 
need to do so conspicuously. The farmers are 
recognising the patent fact that they are to 
look after their own affairs or they will be 
managed to the advantage of somebody else. 
Exactly how the farmers are eventually to 
organise in the interest of their own welfare is 
not yet evident, but that some sort of organisa- 
tion is demanded must be recognised by any 
student of the situation* 
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FARRER, Thomas Henry, Lord (1819- 
1899), educated at Eton and Balliol, was called 
to the Bar, and after temporary employment 
in the legal department of the Board of Trade 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of its Marine 
Department, 1850. He was Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board from 1865 to 1886. He 
played a leading part in framing the Merchant 
Shipping Consolidation Bill, 1854; the Mer- 
chant Shipping Code, 1870 ; the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883 ; and his active influence made itself 
felt in the legislation affecting the regulation 
of railway, electric lighting companies, etc., 
daring his official career. He rendered notable 
service upon Royal Commissions, especially the 
Gold and Silver Commission and that upon 
the Financial Relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland. After his retirement he joined the 
London Connty Council (Alderman, 1889 ; 
Vice-Chairman, 1890). He was made a baronet 
in 1883 and a peer in 1898. 


| An ardent controversialist, Farrer was rather 
the uncompromising advocate than the judicial 
critic of the causes which ho championed in his 
published writings. He was a fervent Free 
Trader, Chairman of the Cobden Club, 1899, 
a strong supporter of the Gold Standard, and 
one of the founders of the Gold Standard De- 
fence Association, and favoured the grant of 
full financial independence to Ireland. His 
principal writings are : Free Trade versus Fair 
Trade , 1882 (3rd edition 1886) ; The State in 
Relation to Trade , 1883 ; Mr. Goschen's Fin- 
ance ( 1 $87-1890 ), 1891 ; Retaliation and Com- 
mercial Federation , 1892 ; Studies in Currency , 
1898 ; lilt at is a Bounty ? 1899. H. H. 

FEMALE LABOUR.* The following table 
shows the changes in the proportion of females 
occupied in certain industries in England and 
Wales during the last sixty years. The ouly 
decreases, in laundry service and laco manufac- 
ture, are due to the increasing use of machinery 
in these trades. The inereaso in stationery and 
paper-box, etc., makers and doalers, boot, etc., 
makers and dealers, and tobacco manufacturers 
and tobacconists is in each case considerably 
greater among the dealers than the makers. 
The most striking feature of the last sixty 
years has therefore been the rapid growth of 
the employment of women in commercial 
houses, including shops. 


Occupation. 

Number of 
Females 
per 10»V> 
occupied. 

Total Number 
of Females 
occupied in 
191L 


18*11. 

1911. 


Cotton Manufacture . . 

567 

614 

871,797 

Schoolmasters, Teachers, Pro- 




feasors, Lecturers . . , 

725 

727 

188,298 

Laundry and Washing Service . 

990 

931 

167,052 

Wool and Worsted Manufacture 

461 

571 

127,148 

Commercial or Business Clerks 

5 

245 

117,067 

Drapers, Linen Drapers, Moreen* 

208 

600 

64,606 

Stationery, Paper- Box, etc., 




Makers and Dealers 

345 

653 

69,279 

Boot, Shoe, Slipper, Patten, 




Clog Makers and Dealers 

154 

226 

55,875 

Hosiery Manufacture 

468 

736 

41,431 

Tobacco Manufacturers, Tobac- 




conists ..... 

221 

696 

28,908 

Lace Manufacture 

829 

630 

25,822 

Silk Manufacture 

042 

693 

20,566 

Telegraph, Telephone Service, 
including government . 

82 

522 

14,82 8 

Hemp, Jute, Cocoa Fibre, Rope, 




Mat, Canvas, Sail-cloth Manu- 




facture ..... 

265 

580 

14,169 


During the war a remarkable change in the 
work done by women took place ; the large 
number occupied in munition-making, clerical 
work, and the transport services were drawn 
partly from domestic service and partly from 
those who had been engaged in home duties. 
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Estimated Number of Women and Qirh 
employed in the United Kingdom . 1 


Occupation. 

-S' 

<< 

In July 
1918. 

Per Cent 
Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Metal .... 

172,000 

819,000 

4-370*1 

Chemical . 

40,000 

104,000 

4-160 

Textile . 

803.000 

612.000 

827,000 

- 4*1 

Clothing . 

668,000 

_7-2 

Food, Drink, Tobacco 

196,000 

235,000 

+20 

Paper and Printing . 

147,600 

141,600 

-4 

Wood .... 

44,000 

104,100 

79,000 

+79*5 

Miscellaneous . 

197,100 

+894 

Commerce, Finance, 
Banking. 

605,000 

934,500 

+ 84 '8 

Professions 

60,500 

107,500 

+ 113 

Civil .Service, other 
than Pont Olllco . 

6,500 

101,800 

+1751 

Civil Service, Post 
Office . 

60,500 

121,000 

+100 

Agriculture (perma- 
nent and casual) . 

190,000 

228,000 

+20 

Transport, including 
Tramways under 
Local Authorities . 

18,200 

117,200 

+544 

Other Services under 
Loral Authorities, 
including Educa- 
tion 

196,200 

I 

i 

239,400 

t 

+22 

Hotels, Public-houses, 
Cinemas, Theatres . 

181,000 

220,000 

+21*5 

Domestic Service 

1,068,000 

1,268,000 

- 21*1 

Total employed 

6,044,000 

6,293,000 

+ 24*8 


D. M. B. 

FEM ALES,* Earn i nos op. The history of 
women’s wages from the Wage Census of 1906 
to the present time must be divided into two 
periods, the one lasting up to July 1914, the 
other covering the war and early post - war 
conditions. 

During the first period no striking changes 
in the amount of women's wages took place ; 
tho absence of any body of statistical evidence 
makes exact cornjjarison impossible. On the 
one hand there was a gradual rise in prices, 
which depressed real wages ; on the other, 
private and public enquiries had directed 
attention to tho extremely insufficient wages 
often earned by women, and to their harmful 
effects both on individuals and on society. 
The women themselves through their organisa- 
tions and enlightened public opinion worked 
hard to remedy the evil and met with some 
success. Legal minimum rates were fixed under 
the Trade Hoards Act of 1909 for the workers 
in men’s ready-made tailoring, lace-finishing, 
paper- box-making, and hand-hammered chain- 
making, to which were added just before the 
war shirt- making, food-preserving, and sugar- 
confectionery, tin • box - making, and wrought 
hollow -ware, and linen and cotton (hand) 
embroidery. In July 1914 the legal minimum 
for women over 18 varied in the four first- 
named trades from 2|d. to 8jd. an hour, or 
about 12a. to 18s. fid. for the normal working 
week, with lower ratos for learners. A higher 

l Home workers and about fit, 000 women in the 
organised corps of women are excluded. 


standard was set by the Women's Co-operative 
Guild, who succeeded in getting a minimum 
wage of 17s. a week adopted for tho adult 
women employed by Co - operative Societies. 
Wages wore rising too in domestic service, in 
which, owing to its unpopularity, demand was 
always in excess of supply. Efforts were also 
made to increase the earning power of women 
and girls by improving the quality of their 
work through technical classes ; the Day Trade 
Schools for girls organised by the London County 
Council in dressmaking, tailoring, corset-mak- 
ing, millinery, upholstery, photography, and 
other occupations were the most striking ex- 
amples of this policy. These changes influenced 
other trades and the general standard of women's 
work, and with it its rate of remuneration was 
slowly rising. 

The result of the war (1914-1918) was to 
extend and accelerate all these movements ; tho 
changed value of money makes comparison with, 
pre-war rates precarious. The enormous demand 
during the war for labour of all kinds and the 
women’s ready and devoted response gave them 
a new status in the industrial world, which 
not only resulted in their enfranchisement, but 
made a return, when the pressure subsided, to 
the worst conditions of sweated labour im- 
|K>ssibie. The payment of men’s rates in the 
munition trades to those women who were doing 
work recognised as men's before the war, in- 
tended to guarantee the men against under- 
cutting by the lower- paid sex, broke down the 
established tradition of women’s lower payment. 
Some women earned high wages on men’s work 
during the war ; the principle of “Equal Pay 
for Equal Work ” found an increasing number 
of advocates and has received the lip-service of 
endorsement by Act of Parliament. By the 
end of the war the minimum rates for w-ornen 
on men's work had risen from the 20s. fixed in 
February 191 6 to 35s., while women on women’* 
work received 33s. ; an increase of 5s. was 
granted to both in January 1919. On de- 
mobilisation the women were obliged to give 
up all men’s work ; it is therefore the rates for 
women’s work which alone are of permanent 
importance. In an increasing number of trades 
minimum rates have been fixed either by Trade 
Boards or by agreements between employers 
and workers. In June 1919 the Agricultural 
Wages Board for England and Wales established 
the legal minimum rate of fid. an hour for an 
8 or hour day, with 7$d. an hour 
for overtime, and 9d. an hour on Sundays, and 
of 27s. per week of 54 hours in summer and 
48 in winter for whole -time women workers ; in 
Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmorland the 
three hourly rates were 7d., 9d. , and 10jd. 
At the beginning of 1919 the legal minimum 
rates fixed by the Trade Boards, which in Borne 
cases included additional war wages, varied from 
4$d. an hour in laee - finishing to 9d. an 
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hour in shirt-making. In most of the needle 
trades, such as dress-making, tailoring, millinery, 
a minimum of 28s. for a 4 8 -hour week was 
agreed upon, with a regularly rising scale for 
learners ; in London tailoresses and assistants 
received a minimum of 87s. 6d., and fellers, 82s. 
The minimum rate in laundries was also fixed 
at 28s. What proportion of workers earned 
rates above the minimum it is impossible to 
say. Agreements between the Employers* 
Federations and the Trade Unions raised the 
rates above the pre-war standard by 110 per 
cent in cotton- weaving, by 104f per cent in 
the woollen and worsted trades, and by 54 j>er 
cent in the hosiery trade. In the boot and 
shoe trades women time-workers of 20 years 
and over were paid a minimum of 30s. for a 
48-hour week, and piece-workers at least 25 


minimum wage legislation, the legal minima 
arc frequently altered, as the conditions alter ; 
the Trade Unions and Employers* Associations 
are continuously occupied with revision of 
rates ; wages fixed by open competition are 
most susceptible of all to changes in demand 
and supply. 

For the current rates of wages, the publica- 
tions marked * amongst the following suggested 
for further reference should be consulted. Re- 
ports of Board of Trade Enquiry into Earnings 
and Hours of Workpeople in 1906, Od. 4545, 
4844, 5086, 5196, 5460, 5814, 6053, 6556 ; 
Report of War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry, 1919, Cmd. 135 ; Annual Report 
on Changes in Wages and Hours of Labour * ; 
Labour Gazette * ; Notices issued by the Trade 
Boards Department of the Ministry of Labour 


Standard Scale of Salaries for Teachers. — Proposed by the Representative Standing 
Joint Committees presided over by Lord Burnham . 

A. Teachers in Public Elementary Schools . 


Areas. 

Certificated Assistant Teachers. ; A-wlsbint Teacher* 

Two Years College Trained. ! Un certificate! Assistant leacuers. 

?! 

Minimum. 

Annual 

Increment 

Maximum. 

! 

Minimum. 

' 

Annual 

Increment 

Appointed 
on or after 
1st April 
1914. 

Appointed 
before 1st 
April 1914. 

Provisional Minimum Scale 
Standard Scale II. 

Standard Scale III. . 
Standard Scale IV. 

£ 8. 

150 0 
160 0 
170 0 
187 10 j 

£ a 

10 0 

12 10 

12 10 

12 10 

£ a 

240 0 
272 0 
304 0 1 

840 0 | 

| £ a 

j 90 0 
[ 96 0 

! 102 0 
, 112 0 

£ a 

6 0 

7 10 

7 10 

7 10 

£ a 
140 0 
150 0 
160 0 
170 0 

£ a 

150 0 
164 0 
182 0 
204 0 


Higher salaries for head teachers and special qualifications. 


B. Teachers in Secondary Schools in which the Local Education Authority accepts 
responsibility for the Salary Scales. 


Areas. 

Assistant Graduates. 

Mistresses Non -Graduates. 

Minimum. 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Annual 

Increment 

Maximum. 

England and Wales (except London) . 
London 

£ a. 
225 0 
276 0 

£ a 

15 0 

15 0 

£ a 
4<J0 0 
440 0 

£ s. 
177 10 
197 10 

£ 8. 

12 10 

12 10 

£ a 
820 0 
300 0 


There are certain additions for special qualifications and responsibilities. 


per cent more. In printing and book-binding, 
minimum wage -scales were agreed upon in 
many districts varying from 37a. per week of 
48 hours in London to 28s. in the smaller 
country towns of the Eastern Counties. 

It is important to remember that since the 
war and the rise in the cost of living made 
radical changes of wages necessary no stable 
wage-level has yet been reached. In some 
occupations, e.g. the woollen trade, wages rise 
and fall by an agreed sum, as the cost of liviug 
index changes ; the same plan is proposed for 
the Civil Service ; in the trades covered by 


and by the Agricultural Wages Board* ; Journal 
of Royal Statistical Society , July 1919 ; The 
Course of Women's Wages, July 1921 ; Women's 
Minimum Wages . D. K. b. 

FERRARA, Francesco (1810-1900), bom in 
Palermo, died in Venice. Italians consider him 
their best Economist of the 19th century. 

Ferrara's works have been nearly all collected 
in four large volumes, published by the Unions 
Tipografica editrice of Turin, 1 889*91. This pub- 
lication, however, never had his consent, although 
he could not legally oppose it To Ferrara is 
due the renewal of economic study in Italy, Ha 
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obtained this result by putting into the hands of 
Italian stndents translations of a collection of all the 
principal forcigu writers on economics, and editing 
the Hibl ioteca dell ’ Economista , with historical and 
critical prefaces, constituting a complete treatise 
on economics. From Sicily, where he had been 
imprisoned in 1848, and soon after liberated by 
the successful revolution, he had been sent to 
Turin to offer the throne of Sicily to the second 
son of Charles Albert. He could not return to 
Sicily, where the Bourbons had re-established their 
government. He joined the staff of the Risorgi • 
metUo, which paper was edited by Cavoub. On 
the 16th of November 1849 he gave his inaugural 
speech at the university of Turin, where he 
taught till 1 859. This speech proclaimed him then 
and there as an economist superior to any other 
Italian economist ever since the times of Galjani, 
Genoyesi, Vkrri, Oioja, etc., and superior to 
Scialoja, his predecessor in the chair of Turin, 
and to Pellegrino Rossi, who had l>een teaching at 
the Institute in Paris and had just been murdered 
in Rome. In the ten years during which he 
occupied the chair of political economy in Turin 
his time was exclusively taken up by scientific work, 
and we owe to this period his writings on the 
theory of value, in which many of the most recent 
views are anticipated, on material and immaterial 
products, in which this problem, so difficult to 
many writers, seems definitely settled, on not and 
gross produce, on wages, on economic crises, on 
money, on free trade and protection, on banks 
and banking, etc. Into this period fall also his 
historical aud critical explanations of the doctrines 
of the Mercantile School, the Physiocrats, A. 
Smith, of Smith’s successors, Ricardo, Malthus, 
Sat, etc. Ferrara's lectures were collected on two 
occaaious by students of his, in 1856-57, and 1857- 
68, but in & very inadequate way. In 1 859 he had to 
resign, accused of having oft r.ded against the laws 
of the State in his lectures. He was offered a chair 
at Bologna and at Pisa, and preferred going to Pisa. 
From here, however, he was soon called to Sicily, 
occupied by the Italians in 1860, and he there 
took charge of a branch of the financial administra- 
tion. Soon afterwards he entered parliament. He 
prepared the bill for the grist- tax (see Macinato), 
the bill for the general tax on all income uot already 
taxed by the land tax and the tax on houses — 
t mposta di ricchesm mobile — spoke and wrote on 
inconvertible paper money, on hanks of issue, was 
minister of finauce for a short time, and retired 
in 1875 from active politics to Venice, taking the 
directorship of the first Superior School of Com- 
merce founded in Italy. There he returned to 
science and to teaching, remaining a deputy till 
1880, when he was made a senator. The Superior 
School of Commerce in Venice, besides forming 
merchants, has sections whose purpose it is to 
train future oonsuls, teachers of political economy, 
and accountants. Through these sections a large 
number of scholars of Ferrara are disseminated 
in the several branches of public administration, 
or are managing directors in commercial concerns. 
Ferrara, as a teacher, had the same conspicuous 
quality that Cairnes had — to make the most 
complex problems appear so clear and simple, 
by reducing them to a few fundamental forces, 
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that his solutions of problems remained indelibly 
impressed in the minds of scholars, and his method 
of working became a mental habit with his pupils. 
In polemics he was most formidable through his 
masterly use of irony. He often had occasion to 
make use of this quality, and rarely avoided these 
occasions. As a strenuous free-trader and personal 
friend of Cobden, the reviews and papers of the 
time are full of polemical articles. He also strongly 
opposed the teaching of the Socialists of thk 
Chair, imported from Germany after the famous 
Congress of Eisenach in 1874. Some of the lead- 
ing Italian economists, such as Lampertico, Cobsa, 
Luzzatti, having shown sympathy with socialism 
of the chair, historicism, relativity of economic 
laws, etc. (see Relativity, Principle of), and 
having founded in Milan an economic association, 
Ferrara created the Adam Smith society in Flor- 
ence, with Mart el lo, Pareto, Peruzzi, Magliani, 
and others, and wrote on that occasion, among 
other things, a pamphlet against Lampertico, a 
masterpiece of Italian literature, apart from its 
value as an economic memoir. His writings are 
too numerous to be quoted here. A good 
bibliography has been drawn up by Professor 
Bcrtoliui and published in the Gvomale degli 
Economuti for January 1895, pp. 45-58. Ferrara 
was then living, but the writer is not aware 
that any tiling important lias been added to the 
hat. M. p. 

FINAL UTILITY * The principles and 
methods embodied in Jcvons's doctrine of 
“ final utility," together with the considera- 
tions suggested in the article on Political 
Economy and Psychology (g.t\), have re- 
ceived far-reaching developments in recent 
years. Hence a movement has arisen, variously 
described as “psychological’' or “marginalist," 
which aims at unifying and simplifying 
economic theory, and at the same time affiliat- 
ing its laws more closely to the principles that 
regulate human conduct in general. 

Jevons has shown that the demand in a 
market in which there are no reserved prices 
can be represented by a collective curve. The 
amount of the commodity in the market is 
measured on the abscissa, and the equilibrating 
price on the ordinate. The next step is to 
point out that in so far as the sellers have 
reserved prices they ought to be regarded as 
themselves entering the market, with potential 
demands, on the same footing as the pur- 
chasers. Their intention to retain such and 
such quantities of their stock at such and 
such prices (whether for their own use or 
because they speculate on the demands of 
future purchasers) constitute de facto demands, 
aud should be entered on the collective demand 
curve ; which, together with the register of 
the amount of the oommodity, will determine 
the price, as before. It follows that the cross 
curves of demand and supply, so often employed 
by economists, are really no more than two 
sections of the true collective curve of demand* 
separated out from each other, and read, fof 
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convenience, in reverse directions. This separa- 
tion is irrelevant to the determination of the 
equilibrating price (as may easily l>e shown by 
experiment), though it enables us to read off 
the volume of the exchanges that will be 
necessary in order to bring about the equili- 
brium, on any given supposition as to initial 
holdings. These cross curves, then, as usually 
presented, confuse the methods by which the 
equilibrating price is arrived at with the 
conditions that determine what it is. 

Passing on to the problems of production 
and distribution, we note that in an industrially 
advanced community production rests upon the 
co-operation of a number of heterogeneous 
factors, the supply of which may be controlled 
by a number of independent individuals or 
combinations ; and since it is obvious that 
the value of a means of production must be 
derivative from the value of the product, we 
have, theoretically, to determine the principle 
on which the value of the product when 
realised will be distributed amongst the 
various factors which co-opcrated in its pro- 
duction. Practically the factors will generally 
be brought together by a series of speculative 
transactions based on estimates made in 
advance. But in any case the value of the 
several factors must be determined by con- 
sideration of their productive effectiveness at 
the margin, and their equivalence to each other 
in fractional substitutions. For although the 
nature of the productive service rendered by 
such factors as land, labour, and tools, for 
instance, is different in each case, and no main 
factor could be replaced in its entirety by any 
other, yet every manager is constantly engaged 
in considering alternatives and equivalences 
between fractional additions or subtractions of 
them at the margin. It is so that lie deter- 
mines the pro{K>rtions in which to distribute 
his resources over the improving or extending 
of a site, the modification of existing buildings, 
the replacing of machinery, the strengthening 
or reduction of this or that grade of labour, 
superintendence to reduce the waste of raw 
material, or the seeking of new openings, or 
maintenance of old ones, by advertisement. 
And all the time he has to convince his 
employers that his own skill in judging of 
these matters is as effectively productive as 
any increments in the more immediate factors 
of production that they could command for the 
salary that they pay him. The purchasers, 
then, in the great markets of the productive 
factors consider them under the uniform aspect 
of their relative productive efficiency at the 
margin, just as the purchaser in the retail 
market considers his heterogeneous purchases 
under the uniform aspect of their relative 
efficiency at the margin, in gratifying his 
desires or expressing his impulses. In a 
word, there are not many laws of distribu- 


tion but one, and that law is the law of the 
market . 1 

Thus it will he seen that the end dominates 
the means throughout. The direction and 
administration of all resources is ultimately 
determined by estimates of the value of some 
experience, or by the imperativeness of some 
expression of the human consciousness. If 
at any point the expectations based on these 
estimates should fail or wither, the breadth of 
the stream that has already llowed at their 
bidding is powerless to sustain their living 
significance. Anticipated value determines the 
cost and sacrifice that will be incurred in pro- 
duction, but the cost and sacrifice, when once 
incurred, cannot control the value of the 
product 

If we now return to our starting-point in 
Jevonss “final utility” and its control of the 
distribution of a mans pecuniary resources, wo 
note that the term “final” has been generally 
abandoned. It seems to imply a succession of 
experiences, following each other in time, as 
when a man’s hunger is gradually appeased 
and each morsel meets a deereasingly urgent 
need. It is therefore inapplicable, for instance, 
to the problems we have discussed under the 
head of “distribution,” where the units of the 
same factor maybe indistinguishable in quality 
and may all be running abreast of each other 
in the output of a continuous stream of 
efficiency, but where nevertheless the with- 
drawal from co-operation of ono unit out of 
five would be a less serious matter than the 
w ithdrawal of one out of four, because it would 
create a less serious disturbance of the propor- 
tions between the factors and would require 
less serious readjustments or additions to 
comj»en sate it. The term “marginal” has 
been very generally adopted, but it has the 
disadvantage of still suggesting (esj>ecially in 
connection with land) some intrinsic differentiat- 

* Thus “ interest" is the price, reckoned in deferred 
payments, of present command of resource*. The 
industrial, who expects this command actually to pro- 
duce the future resources out of which he will make 
the payment, enters a market in which he will have to 
compete with the non -industrial who is willing to risk 
or compromise his future at the dictate of his present 
desires, and the ordinary consumer who, having a small 
revenue and no accumulations, is willing to pay a higher 
price for a possession, if he may spread the payment 
over a longer period, rather than cut deep into the quick 
of his other requirements at the moment. 

** Kent " is a form of hire, the continuous purchase of 
a continuous revenue of services or enjoyments. The 
well-known figure of the rent curve, which represents 
the decreasing productive efficiency of successive 
applications of labour and capital to a fixed unit of 
land, is seen to owe its form not to any special 
characteristic of land but to the selection of a single 
factor of production which is not to increase while all 
the others do. The identical fact# which such a curve 
represents, if read in the reverse order, would represent 
the same series of hypotheses as to the relative propor- 
tions of the several factors ; but the rent would now be 
presented as a rectangular area, with Its altitude 
determined by the alternative uses of land, and the 
return to labour and capital, as a curvilinear •* residue," 
determined by the decreasing yield of a fixed constant 
of labour, etc., when spread over more and more land. 
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ing characteristic which earmarks and indi- 
vidualises a unit as “marginal” in virtue of 
its own nature. The term “fractional” may 
often be conveniently used. 

Again, the word “utility” so conspicuously 
fails to include all the objects of wise or foolish, 
good or bad desire, to which the economic 
machinery ministers, that if it still sometimes 
retains its place (subject to careful explanation 
that it does not really mean utility) it is only 
for want of general agreement as to a substitute. 
The anomaly becomes more glaring and extends 
to the term “consumption,” when we realise 
that the laws of political economy are but the 
application to a special set of problems of the 
universal laws of the distribution and adminis- 
tration of resources in general (whether of 
money, time, influence, powers of thought, or 
aught else) amongst all the objects that we 
deliberately pursue or to which we are 
spontaneously impelled, whether material or 
spiritual, private or social, wise or foolish. It 
is intolerable that “consumption” (with its 
subtle suggestion of a regrettable necessity 
that puts a drag upon the progress of “pro- 
duction ”) should continue to stand for the 
whole stream of “ actualisings,” in conscious 
experience, of the potentialities to the develop- 
ment of which human effort is devoted. It is 
the nature of these actualisings, contemplated 
or realised, that is the supremely significant 
thing in the life of a man or a community ; 
for it is from them that all w T hich leads up to 
them derives its worth or its worthlessness. 

The psychological and philosophical bases 
and the historical evolution of the movement 
now characterised are exhaustively treated, 
with full bibliographical details, by Roche- 
Agussol in La Psychologie teonomique chez Its 
Anglo -Anuh'icains, Montpellier and Paris, 1918, 
and the supplementary £tude bibliographique 
des sources de la psychologie teonomique , etc., 
1919. P. H. W. 

FINANCES.* 

France. I. The annual Finance Act (lot 
portant fixation du budget gdntfral de Vexercice) 
consists of (1) a detailed table of expenses 
authorised, indicating the objects of expensosand 
the maximum to be spent (credits), and (2) a table 
of taxes to bo collected (enumerating precisely 
the taxes authorised and estimating their yield), 
and other sources of receipts such as those from 
Btate property and enterprises. The Finance 
Act contains a number of sections (articles), 
some of which expressly approve the tables in 
the budget, while others contain the provisions 
necessaryfor carrying out the budget — authority 
to raise temporary loans, changes in the law of 
taxes and tax practice, etc. 

The Finance Act often includes measures 
which have no financial character (adjonctions 
budgetaires ). This tacking is forbidden by the 


law of 30th July 1913, and by Standing Order 
102 (2) of the Chamber of Deputies, but is not 
strictly observed by the Chamber. The Senate 
is moro severe and readily deletes such pro- 
posals. 

II. The Constituent Assembly and the Con- 
stitutions of 1791 and 1793 laid down the 
main principles of modern budgetary law : 
annual vote of taxation, annual vote of all 
public expenses. These principles were re- 
affirmed by the Constitutions of Year III. and 
Year VIII., but thanks to internal troubles, 
foreign war, and the despotism of Bonaparte, it 
was not till 1814 that they were put into prac- 
tice. After the Restoration budgetary principles 
wore applied, and developed under the ministries 
of Baron Louis and M. do Villele. Public 
accounting was regulated by important pro- 
visions in 1838 and 1862. The JMcret of the 
31st May 1862, with some amendments, is the 
law now in force. 

HI. The financial year begins on the 1st of 
January, and the budget ought to be voted 
before that date. In fact, it is not passed till 
later, and is often six months behind. To 
observe the requirement of previous parlia- 
mentary sanction, the Chambers grant votes on 
account and authorise taxation for a certain 
number of months (douzUmcs). Theso pro- 
visional authorities do not cover any new ser- 
vice. Once the budget is passed, the provisional 
authorisations are merged in it. 

IV. If in the course of the year new ex- 
penditure is found necessary, the government is 
compelled to obtain the sanction of Parliament 
to a new law authorising the opening of addi- 
tional credits (law of 14th December 1879). 
Ministers who anticipate this authority are by 
law personally responsible, but this responsi- 
bility has not been seriously enforced. The 
Finance Act of 30th April 1921 attempts to 
restore the control of Parliament in this respect 
by forbidding accountants on their personal 
responsibility to make any payment for which 
Parliament has not granted credits. A few 
rare exceptions are allowed by the same law. 

Y. Ministers are forbidden (1) to incur lia- 
bilities or make payments for purposes not 
specified in the budgot; (2) to exceed the 
maximum fixed by Parliament ; (3) to meet 
the expenses of one year out of the credits of 
another. On the 31st December credits not 
utilised are annulled. Thero is no expenditure 
on permanent credits. The system of charges 
on the Consolidated Fund has been sometimes 
proposed in France, but always rejected. 

VI. The revenue can only be collected in 
France when specifically authorised by Parlia- 
ment for the current year. Taxes are not, 
as in England and America, legalised until 
Parliament shall otherwise determine, but are 
imposed anew oach year. All the public 
revenues are merged into one common fund, out 
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of which public expenses ere met To this 
rule, which dates back to 1789, there are a few 
unimportant exceptions. 

VII. Since 1920 the budget consists of three 
sections: (1) the ordinary budget, including 
ordinary and permanent receipts and expenses ; 
(2) the extraordinary budget ; (3) the special 
budget, comprising receipts and expenses arising 
out of the Peace treaties, especially the sums 
recoverable from Germany for reconstruction of 
ravaged districts, war pensions, etc. 

The extraordinary budget is an expedient 
which long experience has shown serves merely 
to result in meeting contentious expenditure 
by borrowing. It was in existence in the 
nineteenth century until 1890, when it was 
suppressed in the face of much difficulty, but 
was revived during the war. Its abolition is 
again demanded in many quarters. 

There are in addition a number of special 
Treasury accounts, mostly created during the 
war, owing to the need for immediate expenses 
expected to be covered by receipts in the near 
future, chiefly for feeding the civil population : 
com, sugar, petrol accounts, etc. The financial 
results of these ojierations have been deplorable, 
owing largely to bad management, and efforts 
have been made since 1920 to return to normal 
conditions. The budget ought, so far as pos- 
sible, to include all the finance transactions of 
the year. 

VIII. The constitutional law of 24th Febru- 
ary 1875 required the budget to be presented 
first to the Chamber of Deputies. It is not 
laid before the Senate until the Chamber has 
voted it. After interminable discussions since 
1876, the Senate has established its right to 
modify the taxes voted by the Chamber and 
even to increase the credits granted by the 
Chamber, if the government so desires. The 
Chamber has the right to modify the govern- 
ment proposals as to revenue and expenditure, 
and may reduce or increase the credits de- 
manded. The standing orders were amended 
in 1920 with a view to the limitation of this 
power of initiative, but the majority of the 
deputies are jealous of any restriction upon what 
they regard as the constitutional right of the 
Chamber in such matters. Others consider 
some such limitation indispensable to the 
balancing of the budget, which has proved so 
difficult since the war. 

IX. The passing of the budget through each 
Chamber is very complicated. First comes a 
minute examination by the Finance Committee. 
In each Chamber the Committee is selected by 
proportional representation of each group. It 
assumes wide powers of revision of the govern- 
ment proposals, and examines policy as well as 
details of finance. It claims the power to reject 
the whole proposals for taxation and to change 
completely the programme of expenditure, and 
to substitute its own ideas. In practice the J 


| Chambers discuss, not the government pro- 
i posals, but the plans of the Fin&noe Com- 
mittees. The responsibility of government for 
budgets and taxation is thus somewhat weak. 

Next comes discussion in public sittings of 
the full Chambers. No limit is imposed on 
speeches or on the number of sittings devoted 
to the budget The debates are long and con- 
fused, and members refrain by courtesy from 
compelling a closure of debate, even though the 
discussion is really exhausted. Before the war 
the Senate dealt with the budget fairly promptly, 
but now it takes its time and has increased its 
vigilance since the Chamber leans more than 
ever to exaggerated expenditure. 

This explains the delay in passing the budget. 
The discussion begins with the reassembling of 
the Chambers in November, bnt the New Year 
arrives with the budget still not voted. Pro- 
posals to change the beginning of the financial 
year to the 1st of April or July have often 
been made. In 1920 government proposed the 
1st of April, but nothing has come of its plan. 

X. The execution of the budget is governed 
by three great principles : 

1. The accounting period is the ext rcice. 
Payments and receipts are entered in the ac- 
counts according, not to the date on which 
they were made or encashed, bnt to the budget 
in which they were authorised, unless the date 
of receipt is after the 30th April, in which 
case, if belonging to a previous budget, they 
are entered under a sftecial heading, “ expenses 
or receipts of a closed exerciee.” This system, 
complicated as it is, has been slightly modified 
by the laws of 1889 and 1899 so as to approxi- 
mate more nearly to the British system. But 
the old practice is dear to the Ministry of Fin- 
ance, which pretends that it allows of compar- 
ing results with estimates. It is in reality a 
method of withdrawing expenses from parlia- 
mentary control. 

2. Every payment is made by an order 
{ordormance}, There must be a credit in the 
budget, and a minister or his delegate after 
proof that the service has been rendered, and 
that the payment is due, gives an accountant 
the order to pay. This order ( ordtmnanee ds 
paiemerU) is carried out by the acoonntant 
after he has verified its propriety and regu- 
larity. He is personally and pecuniarily re- 
sponsible for making a payment which is out 
of order. In that case he pays only on the 
order of the Minister of Finance, who has thus 
the power to order payments which are irregular 
and for which there are no credits. This abuse 
has been so frequent since the war that the 
law of 30th April 1921 forbids sooountants to 
pay under these conditions. 

To prevent commitments without credits or 
beyond the limit of credits authorised, there has 
been, since 1890, in each Ministry a Treasury 
representative; U contrMeur de$ d&mm 
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gag&s. His position has been gradually 
strengthened, and in case of any proposal for 
irregular expenditure he must not only refuse 
his visa but report the matter to the Minister 
of Finance, who has, however, a much weaker 
position in France thau in England. Attempts 
to give him a preponderating power in such 
matters have been strongly resisted. 

8. The functions of ordonnateur and account* 
ant ( pay cur ) are separated to admit of control 
of the first by the second. 

4. All receipts are encashed by the agents 
of the Minister of Finance. 

XI. The periodical publicity of finance is 
assured by the insertion in the Journal Official 
every month of two accounts, one of receipts 
and one of payments. This last is barely in- 
telligible to the public and is of little enlighten- 
ment to specialists. The law of 80th April 
1921 orders the financial results in receipts and 
excuses to be published quarterly, starting 
with 1922. Up to date it has been impossible 
to jwrsuade government to issue a summary 
weekly statement, 

XII. When the exerefae is closed, about the 
middle of the second year after the beginning 
of the budget, each ministry draws up the 
account of the expenses it has incurred. Tine 
Ministry of Finance collects these accounts 
together, adds its own accouut of expenditure 
and the account of receipts. The ministry 
further adds a general table in detail of receipts 
and expenses. 

This Compk givtfral is the basis of audit by the 
Cour des t'omptes. This court, composed of irre- 
movable judges of the same status as the judges 
of the highest Court of Cassation, examines 
all the documents embraced by the accounts. 
It does not examine the accountants or officials 
concerned in administration. It issues decrees 
upon each account, compares the results of the 
accountant officers' oj orations with the account 
of the ministry, and makes declarations of con- 
formity. Finally, it draws up an annual report 
to the President of the Republic, in which it 
enumerates the principal irregularities it has 
discovered, and proposes the accounting reforms 
which it thinks desirable. The ministers are 
required to reply to the criticism of the court, 
whose observations and the replies are printed, 
and the whole is then presented to Parlia- 
ment 

In each chamber an Accounts Committee is 
set up to examine the bill presented by govern- 
ment, placing on record the results of the 
ex ereice. When the Committees have reported, 
the Chambers vote the law (lot ds Hglment) 
settling tli© exercice. 

This system of audit is very imperfect. The 
Chur is snowed under by the documents which 
it is legally required to examine one by one. 
Aa it does not examine witnesses, it has to re- 
quest explanations by letter and await replies, 


which are often not forthcoming. The Cour 
is badly organised. There is competition for 
the lower posts, but those who succeed hardly 
ever rise to the higher positions. Political 
favour has more weight in promotion than 
zeal or ability. 

The control of the parliamentary committees 
is more effective, but these committees have 
not at their disposition the staff nor the docu- 
ments which are necessary. They are not 
aided by members of the Cour nor by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Finance. Never- 
theless, thanks to the activity of certain 
members, good work is done. 

A commission was appointed in 1917 with 
a view to reform of the system of audit, but it 
has not met since 1918, and no further steps 
have been taken. 

XIII. The public debt has no separate ad- 
ministration. All loans must, in theory, be 
authorised in advance by Parliament ; hut since 
1935 the government has assumed the right to 
issue without such authority short loans (Trea- 
sury Bonds and National Defence Bonds with 
less than one year’s currency) and even foreign 
loans. This irregular procedure has contributed 
to increase the financial disorder, but Parlia- 
ment shows an inclination to insist upon a 
return to the regular practice. 

XIV. The system of taxation is characterised 
by the following features : 

1. A traditional preponderance of indirect 
taxation, which has been aggravated by the law 
of 25th June 1920. This law imposed very 
heavy charges upon consumption. The tax of 
110 per cent upon all sales has been very un- 
successful, both in its yield to the Treasury 
and in its effect upon trade and the public. 
The present system in France seems to resemble 
that of England after the Napoleonic War — 
taxation of everything imaginable. 

2. A frankly protectionist customs tariff — 
aggravated since the war. 

8. Fiscal privileges granted to the agricul- 
tural classes. Agricultural profits, though very 
high, are only lightly taxed. Holders of 
treasury scrip are allowed to escape the ordinaiy 
tax on income from personal property in respect 
of such securities, but not the tax on total 
revenue. 

4. Direct taxation has been remodelled in 
1914 by a progressive tax on total income, and 
in 1917 by a tax on inoome under different 
schedules (laud, houses, movable capital, sala- 
ries, industrial and commercial profits, etc.). 
This last tax is progressive, and varies with the 
source of income. There is much evasion owing 
to the disorganisation of administration brought 
about by the war. 

5. Taxation on successions and donations 
was revised in 1920, but is largely evaded. 

At the end of 1920 expenditure greatly ex- 
ceeds revenue. 
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Before the war the public expenditure of the 
state approximated to 5200 million francs, 
having grown steadily year by year. The pro- 
gressive increase of sums appropriated under 
finance legislation (in millions of francs) was as 


follows : 

Year. 

1904 . 

e 



Amount. 

3565 

1910 . 

e 



4185 

1911 . 




4386 

1912 . 




4497 

1913 . 




4738 

1914 . 




5191 


During the war the sums appropriated were 
as follows : 


Tear. Amount. 

1914 (August 1 to December 31) 6,589 

1915 22,804 


1916 

1917 

1918 


32,945 

41,679 

54,537 


Since the war ended, the expend itu e has only 
decreased slightly. For 1919, 4 9, 02 9 millions 
of francs were voted in appropriations. For 
1920, the appropriation was 52,064 millions of 
francs. The expenses for the first six months 
of 1921 have been 21 milliards. The budget 
of 1922 is as follows : 

Million francs. 

Ordinary budget . • .23,180 

Extraordinary budget « . 1,752 


1914 (6 months) • . 

Amount. 
. 59 

1915 . 


. 1899 

1916 . 


. 3333 

1917 . 


. 4863 

1918 . 


7087 

1919 . 


7986 

1920 . 


. 11,681 

1921 (estimated) . • 

. 12,526 
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Train Hemcntaire de science des finances et ley i da,* 
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Jeze, Le Budget, 1910 ; fours de science des 
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have appeared since 1914. — R. Stourm, Les Fi- 
nances du Consulate 1903. The Revue de science 
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An excellent criticism of the defective methods 
followed during the war and since the armistice 
will be found in the Memorandum by M. Doumer, 
Minister of Finance, prefixed to the budget pro- 
posals for 1922. See the Bulletin de statist igue 
du minisUre des finances , July 1921, pp. 1 to 27* 
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Germany* 

The German Budget 


24,932 

In these appropriations no account is taken 
of the expenditure for repairing the damages 
of war, which outlay the treaty of Versailles 
charges against Germany and which make up 
a special budget . The appropriations voted in 
1920 for that special budget total 20,566 
million francs. As Germany has not yet paid 
over anything, this means that France faced 
a public expenditure in 1920 of about 52 
milliards of francs (with the reservation that 
Germany will have to make repayments). 
These figures are certainly less than the real 
sum, for there have been in 1920 supple- 
mentary appropriations for more than 2776 
million francs. 

From 1st August 1914 to 30th June 1921 
the appropriations have totalled 280,658 mil- 
lion francs. With an annual peace budget of 
5500 million francs, six years of peace expendi- 
ture would total 33 billion francs. The costs 
of the war may thus be calculated as about 
240 billion francs — that is, the literal expenses 
borne by the state. 

Among these expenditures there are some 
the progressive growth of which is astounding. 
Such is the interest on the public debt. 
The increase was as follows (in millions of 
francs): 


I. Tiie Estimates, Preparation, and 
Presentation 

In Germany, budgets are framed annually 
for the empire, for the states, and for smaller 
local governments. Some of these budgets are 
dependent upon each other. In order to com- 
pare German budget figures with those of other 
countries, it is necessary to add the items of 
the revenue and expenditure of the several 
states and of the federal budget. Many ex- 
penses paid elsewhere by the ceutral administra- 
tion, such as justice, schools, police, are paid 
in Germany by the states. 

The Gennan federal budget ( Reichsha ushalts- 
plan) has, like that of France and Belgium, 
the form of a law. Until the revolution of 
1918 the budget law, like every law, required 
the consent of the Bundesrat and Reichstag, 
and had then to be signed and published by 
the Kaiser. Since the new federal constitution 
of August 11, 1919, the Reichstag alone has to 
vote all laws. The Re ichspr aside nt is obliged 
to sign and to publish the budget. As formerly, 
only a short extract of the budget voted by the 
Reichstag is published as law. 

The estimates for the budget year, whicli 
begins April 1 and ends March 81, are pre- 
pared early in the preceding winter by the 
government, and the federal minister of finanoe 
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— after (having found the support of the 
cabinet — at first presents the estimates to the 
Reichsrat, in which the governments of the 
states are represented. The Reichsrat is entitled 
to pass the budget proposals with or without 
amendment. Generally, after Christmas, the 
minister of finance presents the budget esti- 
mates to the Jtcichstag, and communicates the 
amendments of the Reichsrat , with the cabinet 
comments upon them. 

A special law on the details of the prepara- 
tion, presentation, and voting of the estimates, 
ami on the execution of the budget, exists in 
Prussia, but not as yet for the empire. Some 
articles of the constitution and the standing 
orders of the Reichstag alone govern the pro- 
cedure. All revenue and expenditure of the 
empire must be estimated for every year and 
be brought into the budget law. This principle 
of Bruttubudyet, which was also adopted by the 
old constitution, is in practice not perfectly 
realised. Only the surplus, not the whole 
revenue and expenditure, is stated for the 
lie ichsda rh. h nsk asmi , and for the industrial and 
commercial concerns in which the empire is 
interested. 

II. The Bhpokt in Parliament 

Article $5 of the constitution prescribes that 
the budget must be fixed by law before the 
budget year begins. For several reasons since 
1919 delay of the budget has occurred. The 
estimates wore in due course presented by 
government But slow procedure in parlia- 
ment, difficulties arising from paper inflation 
and inevitable supplementary votes, and finally 
difficulties connected with the reparations in 
Consequence of the treaty of Versailles, had this 
effect, that the budget could not be settled in 
proper (time and was subjected to frequent 
subsequent change. 

If there is any disagreement as to the esti- 
mates between the government and the Reich*- 
rat , the Reichstag ultimately decides by a 
majority. But if the Reichstag changes the 
estimates by increasing expenditure or by vot- 
ing expenditure not proposed by government, 
the Reichsrat has a veto. If then no arrange- 
ment between the Reichstag and the Reichsrat 
can be achieved, ultimately the Rcichspnisidcnt 
may order a referendum on the budget 

In case of serious difference as to budget 
items between the government and Reichstag , 
it would be necessary for the cabinet to resign. 
The Reichskanzler and the federal ministers 
must have the confidence of the Reichstag, as 
Article 54 of the new constitution expressly 
provides. 

Since the revolution, parliamentary govern- 
ment has been introduced in imitation of the 
system of western Europe. But the essentials 
on which parliamentary government depends 
in England wore not all adopted in Germany. 


Firstly, members of the government, without 
being members of the Reichstag or of the 
Reichsrat, are entitled to speak in discussions 
of these houses at any time. This is not only 
a formal deviation from British constitutional 
principles. In Germany the leading member 
of the federal cabinet is not absolutely the 
leafier of the majority in the parliament. As 
in France, so in Germany, parties are numerous 
and scattered. Coalitions of several parties 
must bo formed to support the cabinet ; the 
ministries must be distributed among the 
parties of the coalition. Such discipline and 
homogeneity as is found in the ministerial party 
in the United Kingdom is not possible ; in the 
French as well as in the German system, there 
is no room for a res]»onsible opposition which 
must he ready to take office after a defeat of 
the government. In Germany it is possible that 
the government is supported by a coalition of 
the parties of the centre, and is opposed by 
the extreme right and the extreme left parties, 
who are united in opposing, but never will be 
inclined to unite for constructive policy. 

A further feature of former constitutional 
tradition may be observed in budget matters. 
Before 1918 the German Reichstag had no 
direct influence in the formation of the federal 
cabinet, and ministers in case of want of con- 
fidence of the Reichstag were not obliged to 
resign. In this older period an clastic federal 
income tax was not yet realised. Parliamentary 
influence was exercised more by the votes of 
supply than by the votes of ways and means. 
To-day the Reichstag has the absolute control 
not only of expenditure, but also of revenue, and 
a cabinet would he imj>ossible which was dis- 
trusted by the majority of the Reichstag. But 
secondary effects of the former constitutional 
order may still be observed. The new' constitu- 
tion takes precautions only against increasing 
the items of expenditure by the Reichstag , not 
against demagogic alterations of tax laws pro- 
posed by the government. Progressive scales 
may be rendered more severe by the Reichstag 
the plan of a forced loan, not proposed by 
government, may be thrust by parliament upon 
a weak executive, etc. Article 85 of the new 
constitution provides that expenditure regularly 
is to be voted only for one year, whilst such a 
precaution is not provided for revenue. Prac- 
tically since the end of the war, financial pres- 
sure has obliged government to demand new 
taxes continually from the Reichstag . 

Moreover, some provisions are taken in order 
to prevent over -hasty revenue laws being 
carried by a majority of the Reichstag which 
is not controlled by a strong government. AH 
legislation proposed by government must first 
be presented to the vote of the Reichsrat. But 
the ReichswirLschaftsrat, a non -political body 
of experts, must also be consulted before new 
taxes are proposed to the Reichstag. If the 
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Reichsrat does not agree to & tax proposed by 
the government, the amendments recommended 
by the Reichsrat must be communicated by 
government to the ReicJistag. In the future 
the Reichstag will bo led by experience to take 
precautions by the standing orders against 
over-hasty votes and amendments of laws on 
taxes. In the meantime, Article 74 of the new 
constitution undertakes to prevent too hasty 
legislation on taxes by introducing a suspensive 
veto of the Reichsrat against votes of the Reichs- 
tag on taxes. Ultimately a referendum ordered 
by the Rcichsprasident may decide. If no 
referendum is ordered by the Reichsprasidcmt, 
the Reichstag may definitely carry a law on 
taxes against the rote of tho Reichsrat with a 
majority of two- thirds. It may be very diffi- 
cult for a German government under financial 
pressure to renounce money offered by an im- 
prudent tax bill of the Reichstag . 

British experience that “tacking of money 
bills'’ is not without dangers, has influenced 
Article 85 of the new German constitution, by 
which it is forbidden to insert into the budget 
bill dispositions which will have effect beyond 
the budget year, or which are not connected 
with revenue or expenditure. 

Very virtuous provisions are contained in 
two articles of the new constitution which have 
not yet been much followed iu practice in con- 
sequence of the very difficult financial position. 
Revehoe by credit ought to be taken only for 
profitable purposes (Article 87) ; a survey of 
the real expenditure and revenue of the past 
year must be laid in the following year before 
the Reichsrat and Reichstag for discharging the 
federal government. 

But in consequence of the enormous pay- 
ments due for reparations and the rising and 
changing value of the gold mark in w hich the 
payments are to be made, it has up to now been 
inevitable to increase incessantly the floating 
debt to be discounted at the Reichsbank. 
Credit has been taken to the amount of many 
milliards of paper marks for other than profit- 
able purposes. 

On the other hand, there are two causes of 
delay in the budget business of the Reichstag 
and in the final accounts of revenue and ex- 
penditure which are founded on historical tradi- 
tions and might at once be reformed. 

1. The estimates of the federal budget are 
discussed not only three times by the whole 
house of the Reichstag f but also in a small 
budget committee. It is usual to discuss all 
complaints of the Reichstag during the budget 
debate, although other and earlier opportunities 
existed, and the closure of the debates is not 
settled in advance as in England, so that the 
budget debate is much protracted. 

2. Like France, Germany has conserved the 
system of the budget d’exercke. It has not, 
like England, the budget de gestion. The defi- 


nite accounts cannot be produced very early 
under a system which compares every item of 
revenue and expenditure with the estimates of 
a budget year which may have been already 
past. When the accounts are definitely closed 
and comptrolled by the Audit office ( ltechnungs - 
hof) y they are laid before the Reichstag , usually 
very late. 

Since the payments of the empire are cen- 
tralised at the Reichsbank, it is to be assumed 
that a reform bringing a quicker closing of 
accounts would not be impossible and would 
be important. 

III. The Formal Structure or the 
German Federal Budget 

The German federal budget to-day consists 
of three independent parts, which receive large 
sums one from another and contribute one to 
another. There are now three budgets : 

1. General federal budget. 2. Budgets of 
the federal enterprises: post and telegraphs, 
government printing office, railways. 3. Charges 
in consequence of the treaty of Versailles. 
Each of these jwrts is divided into an ordinary 
and an extraordinary budget. The expendi- 
ture of the ordinary budget is again divided 
into recurrent and non recurrent ex|»enditure. 
The term “ non -recurrent expenditure of the 
ordinary budget” is not quite logical. It has 
its origin in pre-war experience. Some ex- 
penditure had formerly been regarded as non- 
recurrent and was met by borrowing, but after 
a short time similar expenditure reapjieared 
in the budget. So it was proposed to meet 
such cases by increased taxation. To-day the 
term “ non recurrent expenditure of the ordin- 
ary budget ” is only a euphemism for recurrent 
expenditure, and practically the same. 

A fatal consequence of the division of the 
federal German budget into three fiarts is that 
it is nearly impossible to-day to calculate what 
the total net amount of the fedoral expenditure 
is, since many items appear more than once in 
different parts of the budget A mechanical 
addition of the expenditure of the three budgets 
would give much too great a sura. 

It would be an improvement if a general 
abridged net budget were added to the three 
budgets of gross revenue and expenditure. 

As in France, so in Gennany, specialisation 
in tbe budget goes very far, and generally there 
is not much chance for virement*. But of late 
a great delay of the definite budget was not to 
be avoided, and in practice it was necessary to 
administer finance by votes on account. In 
these the specialisation is not very minute, so 
that practically the result was the same as if 
large possibilities of virement* had existed. 

W. L. 

The Netherlands .*— 1 The finances of the 
Netherlands are since 1907, if not legally, yet 
actually, divided into two parts: (a) the ordinary 
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expenditure and revenue, (6) the capital ex- 
penditure and revenue. The latter expenditure 
is conscientiously restricted to remunerative 
publio works and interest-bearing advances. 
Moreover, since 1 907 there have been only four 
years in which the capital expenses wore not, 
be it for a small part, covered by a surplus of 
the ordinary returns. 

As it became apparent soon after the begin- 
ning of the great war that there would be for 
some time a good deal of temporary expenditure 
— for maintaining neutrality, for meeting the 
need of food of the population, etc. — that could 
neither be paid at once from taxe9 nor be 
reckoned as capital expenditure, a third heading 
was o|ieued for this particular kind of exjjeuse 
and the means to cover it. The total amount 
of the so - called war crisis expenses up to 
the end of 1919 was £162,458,260, whereof 
£57,405.989 was paid out of the yields of 
extraordinary levies, £93,354,122 being covered 
by the yields of semi -compulsory loans (funded 
debt), and £11,634,895 by treasury bills. 1 
Provisions have been made from the beginning 
in order that the compulsory loans may be 
redeemed in forty years at the utmost. A fund 
has been created that is supplied by extra- 
ordinary taxes and additional percentages to 
ordinary taxes (see below), out of which interest 
and amortisation of the crisis loans are paid. 

The normal ordinary expenses went up from 
£14,098,465 in 1905 to £20,215,446 in 1914, 
and £40,200,930 in 1919. In cornering the 
figures, allowance should be made for the 
decline of the purchasing power of money. 

The expenditure in 1919 is divided as in the 
following table : 

aril List £73,207 

Parliament 123,657 

Foreign Affairs . 232,112 

Justice 2,017,301 

Home Office 425,192 

Instruction . . 7,630,814 

Marine ... . 3,452,841 

National Debt .... 4,583.889 

Finance 3,476,438 

War 3,969,500 

44 Waterstaat ** (dikes, canals, roads, 

etc.) 2,729,373 

Post, Telegraph and Telephone . 4,772,326 

Agriculture, ludusUv, and Commerce 4,236,614 

Labour 2,003,192 

Colonies 470,403 

Unforeseen 4,071 

Total .... £40,200,930 

The item Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce includes £3,466,400 for the working 
expenses of the state coal-mines. 

The ordinary revenue for the year 1919 being 
£41,255,844 (as specified below), there is a 
surplus of £1,054,914. 

l This floating debt has been funded by the com- 
pulsory loan Issued in May 1920. 

vou n. 


The capital expenditure of the year 1919 
was£9, 867, 604 , the capital returns £1 ,003,576, 
leaving a deficit of £8,864,028 to be covered 
by the surplus of the ordinary revenue and by 
loan. 

The figures of the funded debt, apart from 
the debt for crisis expenditure (mentioned before 
and hereafter), are : 

Nominal Capital. Interest. 

1905 (end) £95,896,454 £2,694,691 

1919 (end) 89,523,833 2,469,598 

The floating debt (apart from floating debt 
for crisis expenditure) was at end of 1919, 
£35,045,771. Adding the crisis debt at the 
end of 1919 to the figures of 1919, we have 
a total funded debt for the end of 1919 
of £180,057,000, and a floating debt of 
£46,630,605, against a claim on the Nether- 
lands Indies of £16,637,000 (unfunded, 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 ). 

From 1905 until 1914 there were no interest- 
ing changes in the revenue system, but for the 
increase of the succession duties, then fixed at 
1*5 to 2*5 }>er cent for descendants in the 
first degree of relationship, and at 4 to 20 per 
cent for more distant relatives and other heirs, 
the special duties on property consisting in 
bonds and stocks being abolished. 

In 1914 a serious reform was introduced by 
replacing the existing “ property tax '* and the 
44 tax on business profits and income from 
labour" by a general income tax, besides which 
the property tax revived with a much reduced 
rate in order to impose an extra charge on 
funded income (Prussian system). 

The income tax was charged at first from all 
incomes from £54 upward (now from £66 
upward) ; the rate of the tax was at first from 
0*2 per cent at £54 to practically 4 per cent 
at £2750, and 6 j»er cent at £80,000 and 
upward. The rate was steeply increased in 
1918, and is now from 0*125 j>er cent at £66 
up to 5 per cent at £2000, and practically 15 
per cent at £30,000 and upward. 

The property tax, charged, as before, on all 
kinds of property, was levied from all fortunes 
from £1338 upward; the rate, fixed in 1914 
at J per thousand, has been increased to 1 per 
thousand in 1918. 

During the years 1916 and 1917 — apart from 
the introduction of the crisis taxes specified 
below — a number of existing taxes were 
modernised and increased ; among others the 
stamp duties, the legislation duties, the beer 
excise, and the succession duties. These duties 
were extended to gifts between living persons 
and to acquisitions from life insurance policies, 
and the rate increased. It now varies from 
1*5 to 6 per cent for descendants of the first 
degree and 4*5 to 24 per cent in other oases. 
Moreover, a small statistio&l duty was intro- 
duced on all exports and imports, and the tax 
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on dividends from companies, thus far incor- 
porated in the income tax, was transferred to 
a special tax, which also applies to bonuses 
for managers and directors, etc. The rate of 
the oom}>any tax now is 5 per cent, with 33 
additional per cent for the crisis fund. 

The ordinary revenue for 1919 was derived 
from the following sources : 


Land and Building Tax . 

Personal Tax, i.e. housing tax, tax 
on furniture, tax on attendance, 
tax on motor-cars, etc. 

Income Tax 

Property Tax .... 
Tax on Dividends and Bonuses 
Excise — 

Sugar ..... 
Liquors ..... 

Meat 

Beer 

Wine 

Salt 

Import Duties .... 
Stamps ..... 

Registration 

Succession Duties .... 

Domains 

Railways 

Post, Telegraph, Telephone . 
Netherlands Bank (part of profit) . 

Coal Mines 

Interest 

Other items ..... 


£1,398,479 


1,393,060 

5 , 307,961 

804,412 

967,141 


3,035,505 

3,241,684 

1,179,946 

354,500 

96,120 

136,814 

2,425,366 

1,703,272 

3,300,586 

2,798,254 

309,272 

354,078 

4,141,318 

933,171 

3,621,838 

841,015 

2,862,096 


Total .... £41,255,844 


For covering the war-crisis expenses, from 
1914 to 1919 a tax on war-profits, and from 
1916 to 1918 Defence Taxes, being extra levies 
from property and income, were raised. The 
rate of the former tax was 30 per cent of the 
profits above the average profit of the years 
1911-13, as far as it could not be proved that 
the extra profit was not caused by the war. 
The total yield of this tax up to now is 
£51,560,698, of which £7,000,000 have been 
assigned to the municipalities. As to the 
Defence Taxes, the initial intention was to 
raise them only during the years 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. In 1919, however, they were pro- 
longed with a substantially lower rate in order 
to meet the expenses of the fund for paying 
the interest and the amortisation of the crisis 
loans. 

The revenues of that fund now consist of — 

A. The Defence Taxes, I. a and b and II. 

B. Additional percentage on the Income 
Tax (25), on the Property Tax (25), on the tax 
on Dividends and Bonuses (33), on the Per- 
sonal Tax (20), on the Land Tax (20), on the 
stamp duties on foreign bonds and stocks (20), 
and on the excise duties on wine (20), liquors 
(10), and sugar (20). 

The Defence Tax I. a is a tax on property of 
0*05 per cent The Defence Tax I. b is also 


a property tax, but with a rate rising from 
0*03 per cent as the fortune is £4200 to 0*25 
per cent on fortunes of £100,600, and 0*46 per 
cent on fortunes of £1,000,000. The Defenoe 
Tax II. is a supplementary tax on income rising 
from 0*166 per cent at £100 to 1*375 per cent 
at £2000, and practically 6 per cent at £30,000 
and upwards. 

As mentioned before, these taxes will auto* 
matically disappear as soon os ail crisis loans 
are redeemed. A. van o. 

FIRMS, PUBLIC REGISTER. See Part. 
NKKSwr; Limited Partnerships Act 1907, 
and Style or Trade Name, in App. Vol. 111. 

FOOD SUPPLY OF THE UNITED KINO- 
DOM. In the original article the dependence 
of the United Kingdom on oversea supplies of 
food, and the probable results of that de- 
pendence in time of war, were considered. 
What was then the subject of speculation is 
now a matter of history. The risks which the 
nation encountered in regard to its food supplies 
during the Great War differed from any which 
had lx*en foreseen. The panic rise of prices at 
the outbreak of war did not occur, but on tho 
other hand there was a sudden jiaralysis of 
the world's commerce. For a short period it 
appeared possible that the carrying trade of 
the world might stop by reason of the collapse 
of credit and the fear of unknown risks. The 
wise prevision and prompt action of the British 
Government warded off this danger, and the 
establishment on the first day of the war of 
the State war-risk insurance scheme sot British 
shipping again in motion. The Grand Fleet 
kept watch from the beginning to the end of 
the war, and protected the trade routes of the 
world. Ships started confidently on their 
voyages from porta thousands of miles distant 
because the British Navy was on guard in the 
North Sea. It was not until the submarine 
got literally under its guard that the peril of 
interruption of our food supplies became im- 
minent The submarine menace after a few 
months was subdued, and shortly afterwards 
the war ended with the defeat of the German 
armies by the Allies. Whether if tho war had 
continued the submarine attack might have 
again developed with irresistible force, or 
whether the rapid development of defensive 
measures would have been successful in afford- 
ing sufficient protection to shipping, is now a 
matter of speculation and comes within the 
sphere of naval tactics and technique. The 
belief, however, is widespread, that the oversea 
food supplies of the United Kingdom would Lie, 
in any future war, even more inseoure than 
they were in the past. 

The home-produced proportions of the total 
supplies of those kinds of food which are 
normally produced in the United Kingdom 
have been calculated as follows : 1 

l Food Supplies in Peat * and War (Longman*} 
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Per 

cent. 

Wheat and Flour . 19 
Meat (ine, pig-meat) . 60 
Poultry . . . 80 

Rgge .... 65 
Butter One. margarine) 40 


Per 

cent. 

CheoRe . . . .20 
Milk(inc. condensed) . 95 
Fruit .... 30 
Vegetables . .90 


In addition, n small pro)K>rtion of the oats 
grown in this country was directly consumed 
as human food, while probably some 60 per 
cent of the barley crop was consumed in the 
form of beer. Generally, it may lie estimated 
that at present approximately half the total 
amount of food of all kinds consumed in this 
country is home grown. 

The general effect of the war on the supplies 
of the principal articles of food is indicated in 
the following table, which shows the average 
animal imports during the five years prior to 
the war, in comparison with the average during 
the four war-years 1915-18, omitting 1914 as 
being only athvted by the war during its latter 
half. The figures for 1919, being the first year 
after the Armistice, arc added. The figures 
represent thousands of tons. 


porting countries before the war, more than 
one -fourth came from Russia. Fortunately, 
not more than about one-eighth of the supplies 
of the United Kingdom were derived from this 
source, the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and India, each Ixung on the average of greater 
importance to us. Apart from wheat, however, 
much of our supplies of other foodstuffs — bacon, 
butter, eggs, fruit — came from Europe, through 
or across the narrow seas, and were especially 
liable to enemy attack. For the first two years 
of the war, supplies from neutral countries — 
Denmark, Holland, and Norway in particular 
— were well maintained at the pre-war level, 
under agreements which wore made with them 
lor that purpose. Later, however, these agree- 
ments were abrogated, and during the last year 
of the war food supplies from these sources 
practically ceased. 

This shuttiug-otf of normal sources of supply 
inevitably caused a reduction of the available 
quail lilies, but there was on the whole a rapid 
response in other producing countries to the 
extra demand on their resources. It is quite 



\ British Kmjdre. 

Fotv 

»#n Countries. 

Total. 

! 190.1-13. 

1915-18. 

19111. 

1909-13. 

1915 18. 

1919. 

1*. *09-13. 

1915-18. 

1919. 

Wheat and Flour 

. | 2749 

1680 

1909 

8156 

8302 

2460 

5905 

4991 

4459 

Beef . 

. ; 7<> 

107 

87 

338 

34S 

3UI 

408 

45 5 

450 

Mutton 

. j 173 

116 

1 40 

5*2 

4i> 

68 

265 

105 

214 

Bacon and Hams 

. ' 25 

79 

109 

259 

381 

390 

276 

460 

505 

Cheese . 

. ! 9*'* 

105 

101 

22 

27 

ft 

118 

132 

106 

Butter . 

47 

41 

so 

101 

77 

39 

20 8 

118 

78 

Rice . 

. 141 

8«*5 

14 

100 

104 

28 

241 

409 

101 

Sugar . 

•1 >» ' 

234 

ETC 

i 

1693 j 

1193 

1234 

1814 

1427 

1604 


The interference with supplies of food during 
the war arose from three main causes ; 

1. The closing of the Black Sea. 

2. The blockade of the Russian Baltic ports. 

8. The shortage of shipping for commercial 

use. 

During the early months of the war, raiders 
effected a certain amount of damage on the 
trade routes, but this was almost negligible. 
Indeed, the complete elimination in a very 
short time of all enemy vessels from the high 
seas was an unprecedented triumph of British 
sea-power. Even after the development of the 
submarine campaign, commerce on the high 
seas was not directly affected, and the risks 
to shipping from hostile attacks were practically 
confined to the narrow seas— the Mediterranean, 
the English and Irish Channels, the North Sea, 
and the Baltic, The vulnerability of the 
British Isles lay not only in the necessary 
convergence of ships at the end of the voyage 
when making for port, but also in the fact that 
n very largo proportion of our food supplies 
normally came through the Dardanelles, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the Sound. Of the 
total supply of wheat and flour from all ex* 


1 possible that if means of ocean transport had 
I been unaffected, the deficiency in the supplies 
from the nearer sources might have been, in a 
short time, fully made up from more distant 
sources. But the diminution of shipping 
became the dominant factor. The indis- 
criminate destruction of vessels — belligereut 
or neutral — from the early part of 1917 
onwards led rapidly to a severe shortage of 
tonnage available for food and merchandise. 
It is to be remembered that the merchant 
shipping for civilian requirements was very 
heavily drawn upon by the demands of the 
armies, and when the United States entered 
the war these requirements were greatly in- 
creased for the transport of troops and stores 
across the Atlantic. The destruction of ship- 
ping by the submarines attained very menacing 
proportions. In the month of April 1917 
no less than 875,000 tons of shipping were 
sunk, and in the course of that year the total 
losses of merchant vessels considerably exceeded 
8,000,000 tons. During the whole of the war 
the destruction of merchant vessels of all de- 
scriptions and of various nationalities reached 
a gross total of 12,000,000 tons, or nearly one- 
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fourth of the world's shipping at the outbreak 
of war. The adoption at sea of a policy which 
violated all the usages and conventions which 
had previously mitigated the horrors of warfare 
among civilised nations happily failed in its 
object. The chief pressure fell upon the British 
Isles, and the difficulty of maintaining the 
transport for the armies as well as for the 
civil population compelled the adoption of 
measures to limit the consumption of certain 
kinds of food, and a system of rationing was 
adopted. It is significant, however, that bread* 
stuffs were never rationed, and that even the 
normal check to consumption of a natural rise 
in price was not allowed to operate, the price 
of the loaf being artificially cheapened by a 
large subsidy from the Exchequer. Steps were 
taken to increase the production of cereals, with 
the view of reducing imports, the result being 
that the proportion of home* produced crops to 
the total supply was increased as follows : 



1910-14. 

1 I91 r >-19. 1 

i ! 






IV r cent. 

| IVr cent. 

Wh™t . 

. 


, 

. 


j 20 ’8 

Bariev. 



. 


•'*7 1 

1 OS’S 

Oats . 





too 

J 8.V.5 

Beans . 



, 


to y 


1 Peas . 

• 




52 1> 

£.3-9 


These calculations take into account the whole 
of the crops without distinguishing between 
that part which is actually consumed as human 
food and that which is used for seed or animal 
food. During the war, for a certain period, a 
much larger proportion of wheat went into the 
loaf, the j»ercentage used at one time exceeding 
80 per cent, the normal percentage being not 
more than 72. Considerable quantities of 
barley, oats, and beans, as well as of rice, 
maize, and potatoes, were also mixed with 
wheaten flour for bread-making, and the 1 * war- 
loaf ” was of a very heterogeneous description. 
These devices for economising wheat were 
adopted mainly to secure a greater use of 
home - grown cereals, and thus reduce the 
demands upon shipping. They also enabled 
the Government to increase the reserve of 
wheat in the country, ami it may be recorded 
with satisfaction that the measures adopted 
early in 1917, when the campaign of “un- 
restricted ” destruction of shipping began, 
resulted in an increase in the stock of wheat 
from 1,815,000 tons (about 3 months’ supply) 
in January, to 3,290,000 tons in September of 
that year, notwithstanding a somewhat deficient 
harvest. In the following year the submarine 
attack had been effectively combatted ; and 
although losses of shipping continued, on a 
much reduced scale, the menace of a serious 
interruption of oversea food supplies had practi- 
oally disappeared. The loss of shipping, heavy 
as it was, had been to a large extent made 


good by energetic shipbuilding, not only in 
the United Kingdom — where the enormous 
demands of the Navy limited the output of 
shipping for commercial uso — but in the United 
States, Japan, and other maritime countries. 
Even in the United Kingdom, however, no less 
than 1,348,000 tons of merchant shipping were 
launched during 1918, and by July 1919 the 
gross world’s tonnage afloat was over 50,000,000 
tons, or rather more than in July 1914. 

During the earlier part of the war no direct 
action was taken by the State to increase the 
home production of food. Farmers were 
assisted to some extent in regard to labour 
and the supply of fertilisers, and they were 
not hamj»ercd by restrictions either iu the 
management of their business or the sale of 
their produce. There was some extension of 
the area of arable land, and the acreage of 
cereal crops was fairly maintained, while the 
number of cattle and sheep was substantially 
increased. In the early part of 1917 the 
Government adopted a different policy, and 
from that time onwards farmers were subject 
to close supervision. Under the Defence of 
the Realm Act, powers were taken, and freely 
exercised, to compel occupiers of land to plough 
up grass laud according to a schedule which 
allotted ft definite quota to each county. At 
the same time a promise was made by the 
Government of <i guarantee of minimum prices 
for wheat and oats, which was subsequently 
fulfilled by the Corn Production Act, which 
became law in August 1917. This Act also 
established the principle of a legal minimum 
wage, for farm worker’s, and placed definitely 
on the statute hook provisions which em- 
powered the Government to intervene if owners 
or occupiers of agricultural land w ere not using 
their land to the best advantage for food pro- 
duction. The Corn Production Act was a 
temporary measure, expiring in 1922, but its 
main principles were embodied iu the Agri- 
culture Act 1920, which also included new 
provisions designed to protect the interests of 
tenant farmers. 

In 1910 a Committee was apj>ointed with the 
following reference : 

Having regard to the need of increased home- 
grown food supplies in the interests of national 
security, to consider and report upon the methods 
of effecting such increase. 

The Committee was termed the “Agricultural 
Policy Sub-Committee,” and was instructed 
to consider j»ost-war conditions rather than 
immediate issues. It recommended the adop- 
tion of three main principles, all of which were 
new to British agricultural legislation, vi& 
the guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and 
oats, the establishment of a legal minimum 
wage, for agricultural labourers, and the inter* 
ven lion of the Btate to prevent mismanagement 
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of estates and bad cultivation of farms. These 
proposals were avowedly made with the object 
of increasing the production of food, and, as 
already stated, were amplified and embodied in 
the Agriculture Act 1920. Whether that 
objoct will be achieved by this legislation is at 
present uncertain. The guarantee of prices has 
not proven ted the reversion to grass of practically 
all the land compulsorily ploughed up during 
the war, and the area devoted to cereal crops 
is now substantially the same as before the 
war. It may be that the greater stability of 
conditions, and the provisions for the improve- 
ment of farming, will tend to increase home 
production, but it is very unlikely that any 
such increase will bo commensurate with the 
increase of population, so that the position of 
the United Kingdom in regard to dependence 
on oversea food supplies will be in the long 
run unaffected. 

Authokitiks, 

“Report of Committee on the Prodii?tn>n of 
Food/' <M. 8095; “Report of Agricultural 
Policy Sub-Committee,” Cd. 9079; “The Pro- 
spects of the World’s Food Supplies after the 
W ar,” Journal /loyal Statistical Society, vol. 
lxxxi. part 1; “Report ami Evidence of Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, 1919-20,” Cmd. 845, 
865, 391, 445, <565 ; “Variations n» NunVrs of 
Live Stork and Production of Merit dt ;mg the 
War.” Journal Royal Statistical Society vol. 
Ixxxiii. part 4; Rrw, Fowl SappUts in Peace, 
and ft an Longman. . 1 920. u. II. it. 

FRENCH SCHOOL OF POT, LOON.* 

§ 1. 1 hiring the last thirty years, idled as th y 
were with great events, economic doctrine* in 
France have not undergone much transforma- 
tion. The school remains faithful for the v.*i 
part to the tradition of freedom. It hn*. how- 
ever, suffered g.-eat losses in the jwii '•■ms ot icy 
leaders. Nearly all those whom we have cited 
as the most representative are no more The 
obituary list is impressive : rVurcelle-SeiuMiil 
and Baudrillnrt died in 1892, I /on Say in 
1896, Frederic Passy ami Maurice Block in 
1901, Levasscur in 1911, Molinari (Belgian by 
origin, but a denizen of Paris for more than 
half a century) in 1912, de Foville in 1913, 
arid the most celebrated of all, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in 1916. Before departing, however, 
they had still time to publish works which 
will preserve their memory. Mention may be 
math of Levassenr's rev bod and enlarged edi- 
tion (4 vols. 1900-4) of his great J/isioire. des 
classes oavrUrss cn France , and his Histoirc 
du commerce de la France (2 vols. 1911-12) ; 
Leroy- Beaulieu's V fatal modems el ses functions 
(1899), La Question de la j population (1913), a 
matter more and more burning in France, and 
several new ami revised editions of his well- 
known treatises on economics and finance. 

Alone of his generation, still active and 
vigorous, M. Yves Guyot is to-day the standard- 


bearer of uncompromising free trade. He has 
succeeded M. de Molinari as editor of the 
t Journal des Economisles , the oldest of all 
economic reviews. M. Liesse has succeeded 
to Leroy -Beaulieu as editor of & Economists 
fran^ais. In these two publications, and at 
the monthly meetings of the Sociki d’Economie 
politique, the combat is continued with its old 
vigour against socialism, protection, inflation, 
and shite intervention in all its forms, multi- 
plied so enormously during the war. 

Since the deaths of the great protagonists 
the most noteworthy works of the liberal school 
are the (Jours (T 6conomis politique of M. 
Colson, a great treatise in six volumes, of 
which the publication began twenty years ago, 
and of which a new edition is now apj»earing. 

This school is no more indulgent than in the 
past to heterodoxy, whether tinged with social- 
ism or merely pursuing new methods. Neither 
the mathematical school — though its founder, 
Cournot, was a Frenchman, and Walras, another 
Frenchman, was one of its great masters — nor 
the psychologic or Austrian school, have taken 
root in France. Walras, as is well known, a 
voluntary exile, founded the Lausanne school. 
For this reason we did not include him in our 
previous list. He died at Lausanne in 1907, 
and has left hardly any disciples in France 
except M. A a pet it, author of a succinct work 
following t lie mathematical method, JEssai sur 
fa t Marie gSn&rale de la nunnaic (1901), and 
at present Secretaire General of the Bank of 
France. 

On the other hand, we must call attention 
to notable development in the historical school, 
of which in the last generation M. Levasseur 
was almost the only representative. To-day 
books on economic history are very numerous, 
and often excellent. We may name among 
others those of M. Hauser, who tills the newly- 
creat' d chair of economic history and geography 
at t fie Sorbonne, Ouvriers du temps pass^ (1 906) ; 
Man ton x (now one of the secretaries of the 
League of Nations), La Involution industrielle 
au lS ,n * silde {cn Anglclcrre), 1906 ; Germain 
Martin (Professor at the Faculty of Law in 
Paris), La Grande Industrie sous le regne de 
Louis XIV et de Louis X l\ 1899-1900; 
Weulersec, Le Mouvement physiocrat. ique, two 
large volumes, 1910; and the collection of 
works on the history of labour, by various 
writers, under the direction of M. Georges 
Renard, Professor of the History of Labour at 
the College de France. Rather popular than 
scientific are numerous volumes by the Vicomte 
d’Avcnel on the history of prices. 

§ 2. We mentioned in our previous article as 
a new fact the advent of economic teaching in 
our universities (faculty of law). Its first 
representative, M. Cauw&s, died in 1916. The 
last decades have seen great development in 
this direction, and a great crop of text-books 
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have sprung up, almost as many as there are 
universities. Original works have been more 
rare. Reference may be made to Les Systhnes 
socialises et revolution tconomique, by Professor 
Bourguin (now deceased), 1904 ; Truitt de la m 
science de# finances, par Jeze, 1910 ; La Crise de 
la main d'ceuvre agricole, by Professor Souchon, 
1916 ; Lcs Crises ftriodiq ues de sur production, 
by Professor Aftalion, 1914; L'Histoire des 
doctrines economiques, by MM. Gido and Rist, 
1909; Les Finances de guerre de V Allemagne, 
by Professor Rist, 1920. The Rome d'tkonomic 
politique , edited by the present writer with the 
assistance of M. Rist, is the organ of the 
University economists, and welcomes the most 
diverse opinions. Pure theory finds little place 
in it — not from prejudice, but from lack of 
contributors. 

§ 3. Socialism in France has lost its great chief, 
.Taurus. Though too prodigal of his eloquence 
in the Chamber of Deputies, meetings, national 
and international congresses of socialists, etc., 
to have time for much writing, his works de- 
serve mention: JStudcs social isles t 1901-1903 ; 
Histoire de la Involution Franqaisc, in which 
economic questions hold a large place. The 
tragic death of the great orator on the day war 
was declared will be remembered, lie has not 
been replaced ; and the few books to be noticed 
here are rather on the border-line of socialism. 
Georges Sorel, Reflexions sur la violence , 1908, 
has been epoch-making, notably by its thesis 
on the role of myth as a factor of revolu- 
tionary action. The author himself belongs 
to no socialist party, and has indeed since 
attached himself to the conservative side. M. 
Andler, Professor at the Sorbonne, lias written 
numerous articles against Marxian and German 
socialism ; M. Edgard Milhaud, now Professor 
at the University of Geneva, defender of state 
socialism, may be mentioned ; Les Form iers- 
Gentraux du Rail , against the railway com- 
panies, 1920 ; and La Marche au socialisme , 
1920. The militant socialists, even when they 
are learned like MM. Paul Boncour or L6on 
Blum, both of whom are deputies, are too 
absorbed by politics to write anything beyond 
newspaper articles. 

Marxism has suffered severe discredit in 
France, partly because of its German origin, 
partly because it has brought forth Bolshevism. 
And by natural reaction we have seen & certain 
sympathetic return to the old French socialists, 
St. Simon, Fourier, and above all Proud lion. 
A new school of Proudhonists has just published 
a collection of tributes to Proudhon by ten 
young professors, Proudhon et noire temps , 1920. 
As for St Simon, a new review has just ap- 
peared which has adopted the title of the old 
organ of the St Siraonians, Le Producteur, 
edited not by socialists but by craftsmen and 
men of business. Gratitude is felt to St Simon 
and to Proudhon for having glorified the pro- 


ducer, and for predicting the coming of the 
industrial government which is to deliver ue 
from the political and parliamentary govern* 
ment. This view is found again in a very 
curious study in two volumes by M. Maxima 
Le roy , Le Cout ume mivrier, 1918. The doctrine 
of syndieal political organisation is still more 
strongly marked in a little book by a young 
engineer, M. Francq, which has just been 
published under the significant title, Le Travail 
au pouvoir, 1920. The movement is closely 
related to guild socialism. 

In France, however, as in England, it is to 
be feared that this exaltation of production 
may result in the predominance of corporate or 
professional interest over the general interest, 
even though the title productive be applied 
not only to the manual labourer but be extended 
to the intellectual workers, who have newly 
founded a society with the somewhat lyrical 
name, Lcs Compagnons de l' intelligence. For 
this reason an association has been started 
(1921) to restore the balance. Its programme 
is to defend the interests of the consumer 
against those of the producer, by opposing 
to syndieal socialism co-operative socialism, 
basing itself upon consumers 1 societies (called 
in England, wrongly, as we think, dis- 
tributive). 

§ 4. Between the two great schools of 
freedom and of socialism arises a large and 
growing group, which may be called reformist, 
though this label covers many diverse pro- 
grammes. 

Firstly come those who seek to satisfy the 
claims of ]al>our, either by social legislation 
guaranteeing and laying down the rights of 
labour, or by agreement between capital and 
labour under the form of co-operative societies, 
profit-sharing, co-partnership, or collective bar- 
gaining. The literature on this subject is so 
abundant that it is equally difficult to make 
a complete list or to make a selection. We 
therefore limit ourselves to indicating the 
publications of the Association jxmr la protec - 
tion Ugale. des tramilleurs , founded in 1920, an 
international society, of which the French sec- 
tion has published a hundred monographs on 
all points of interest in labour legislation. 
Secondly, we have the schools which bring all 
social questions W,k to a moral question, to be 
solved only by appeal to morality or even to 
religion. These reformers fight more particu- 
larly against the social vices— drunkenness and 
malthusianism. The specially Catholic school 
has produced very little since, at the beginning 
of the war, it lost its leader, Comte Albert de 
Mun, whose eloquence rivalled that of Jaurte. 
The Ligue de la Jewne Rdpublique (which 
changed its name from Le Silltm in 1910) 
draws its inspiration from the Catholics, and 
has a very eloquent leader, M. Mare Saggier. 
There is also a Protestant magazine, Le ChrMtt* 
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nisme social, directed by pastors, but of small 
•cope in action. 

The school of Le Play (g.v.) lias lost Claudio 
Jazmet and Demoting, but continues its journal, 
La lUforme socials. In this school may be 
included M. Paul Bureau, whose principal 
works, La Crise morale des temps nouvcaux, 
1907, and V Indiscipline des inmirs , are filled 
with high moral principles. It is above all 
against the falling birth-rate and the causes of 
its diminution that he directs a passionate 
campaign. 

The Great War has naturally thrown up a vast 
economic literature which cannot be grouped by 
schools. Among those who have been most 
read are: Victor Gambon, Notre Avenir ; Lysis, 
Vers la ddmocratie nonvelle ; Raphael Georges 
L^vy, Im Juste Paix , in reply to Keynes. The 
distressing questions of high prices, inflation, 
war indemnity, restoration of the devastated 
regions, public debts, and taxation, have called 
forth many articles, but up to the present no 
substantial treatise. 

In the first two decades of the century a 
great gap in our ignorance of foreign literature 
has been partly filled by translations from 
such authors as Cairnes, Ashley, Jevons, Mar- 
shall, Sidney Webb, Rodbertus, Schindler, 
Buhm Bflwerk, Adolf Wagner, Clark, Irving 
Fisher, Loria, and others. o. o. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.* Two important 
events have happened since the last edition of 
this dictionary was prepared, and their effect 
upon friendly societies has to be considered. 
They are : the creation of a system of state 
insurance in 1911 ; and the, great European 
war, which broke out in 1914. The following 
return shows for the three classes into which 
friendly societies are divided, and also for the 
whole of the bodies which are registered under 
the Friendly Societies Acts, the number of 
societies (and branches of affiliated orders) mak- 
ing returns, the aggregate number of their 
members and amount of funds, anti the average 
amount of those funds per member, as returned 
to the registrar of friendly societies for the 
81st December in the years 1911, 1914, and 
1917. The differences between the first and 
second column may afford some indication of 
the effect on the voluntary friendly societies 
br the National Health Insurance Act ; those 
between the second and third columns of the 
effect on those societies of the war. The 
fourth division of the table includes cattle 
insurance societies, benevolent societies, 
working men*s clubs, and other societies 
which have been specially authorised for a 
variety of purposes, not being tho assurance of 
sums at death or benefits in sickness, and 
therefore not so directly affected by the state 
insurance or the war as ordinary friendly 
societies are. 


Societies under the Friendly Societies Acts. 


On Slat Decern iiwr. 

1011. 

1914. 

1917. 

Affiliated Orders : 

Return* . . 

Members 

Fund* .... 
Fer Member . 

21.042 
2.705,000 
mi 2d. 000 
£10:6:4 

21,161 
2,036,272 
£31, 024.699 
£10:11:6 

90,626 
2.897,434 
£32, 667.873 
£11:4:9 

Branchless Friendly 
Mocieties : 

Return* . , 

Member* 

Fund* .... 
Fer Member. . . 

6,189 
8.070.017 
m, 786,568 
£5:14:8 

4,782 

3.888.964 

£28,870,428 

£6:2:9 

4.281 

8.856.438 

£27.407,919 

£7:14:1 

Collecting Societies s 
Returns . . 

Members . * 

Funds .... 
Per Member . 

ft* 

7,501,1*73 
cio. mon 

£1:7:4 

65 

7.554,266 
, £12,147.802 
£1:12:2 

60 

0.112,415 

£14.139,226 

£1:11:0 

All Societies ; 

Return* . . 

Mi-iubery . , 

Funds .... 
Member. . . 

20.340 
14,840,103 
£65, 274.8- *7 
£ 4:7:4 

28.940 

15,288,060 

£70,100.841 

£4:12:4 

27.920 
18.690.345 
£77.410,742 
! £4:12:9 


The amount of funds per member is no real 
test of the prosperity of a society, unless it is 
taken in consideration with the present value 
of the society's liabilities, which vary with the 
length of time that the member has been a 
contributor and with other matters. An ex- 
ample of this is shown by the figures relating 
to collecting societies, where in the second 
term of three years, although the funds in- 
creased from twelve to fourteen millions, the 
amount per member decreased from £1 : 12 : 2 
to £1 : 11 8., in consequence of the large increase 
in the number of members from 7,554,266 to 
9,112,415. The amount contributed by the 
million and a half of new members during the 
three years may be estimated at £940,000, 
and if the whole of that were set aside to 
meet their claims, there would still remain 
£13,200,000 to meet the claims of the 7£ 
millions, or £1 :15s. per member; that is to 
say, an increase of 2s. lOd. instead of a diminu- 
tion of Is. 2d. The same process would show 
a greatly increased amount per member if 
applied to all societies alike. Take, for ex- 
ample, the increase of 1,500,385 in the number 
of members ; having contributed £910,700 in 
the three years, the remainder, £76,500,042, if 
shared among the other members, would give 
a quota of £5:0:9 per member instead of 
£4:12:9; that is to say, an increase per 
member of 8s. 5d. instead of one of 5d. only. 
The inference to bo drawn in general terms 
from these returns is that neither the National 
Insurance Act nor the war has operated to 
arrest the progress of the voluntary friendly 
societies, either in respect of membership or 
funds or of the relation of one to the other. 

Some points to be noted in the foregoing 
table are ; 

1. That tho number of branchless friendly 
societies has diminished by 1908 in the six 
years. 

2. That the amount of funds per member 
is nearly 60 per cent greater in the affiliated 
orders than in the branchless friendly societies. 

3. That the increase in the amount of funds 
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per member during the six years was less than 
8 per cent in the affiliated orders, and nearly 
35 per cent in the branchless friendly societies. 
It would seem from this that some causes have 
been in operation to increase the means of the 
branchless friendly societies more rapidly in 
proportion than those of the affiliated orders, 
though the amount of their capital per member 
was much less at the starting-point, and they 
have therefore more leeway to make up. 

4. That the collecting societies, which have 
for their principal object the assurance of sums 
payable at death, have been able to increase 
their funds, notwithstanding the increase in 
the claims upon them. The number of deaths 
in these societies was 126, 952 in 1911 ; 131,119 
in 1914; and increased to 181,994 in 1917. 
The payments upon death were £1,207, 6 S6 in 
1911 ; £1,275,232 in 1914 ; and increased to 
£1,842,257 in 1917. 

5. That as the latest returns are those for 
31st December 1917, and the fatalities caused 
by the war continued after that date, there is 
no certainty that the increase in the funds 
shown by the table continued until the end of 
the war, but the probability is that it did. If 
we may take as a sample the published state- 
ments of a single society, the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, it appears that in that society 
alone, during the year 1919, the roll of members 
increased by 14,715 and the amount of funds 
by £318,866. The chief registrar, who points 
out in his report that the death-rate in the 
affiliated orders and branchless societies in- 
creased from 10*2 per thousand in 1910 to 
15*6 in 1916 and 17 '6 in 1917, suggests that 
this increase may have been met by a decrease 
in the claims for sick pay, owing to the number 
of members serving in the army, and that 
the sickness claims in respect of discharged 
and demobilised members will l>e more heavy 
in the years subsequent to 1917, so that the 
full effect of the war upon friendly societies 
cannot yet be measured. The views of the 
chief registrar are supported by the facts that 
in the branchless friendly societies, while the 
number of deaths increased from 39,550 in 1914 
to 57,028 in 1917, and the payments upon 
death from £452,544 to £653,680, the pay- 
ments in sickness diminished from £1,557,714 
to £1,225,046 — the increase of £201,136 in 
the one item being more than comj>ensated by 
the decrease of £332,668 in the other. 

The National Health Insurance Act requires 
every employed person to insure against certain 
benefits, including a benefit of 10s. 1 a week in 
sickness for men and 7s. 6d. x for women. As 
this is one of the benefits which had previously 
been insured through voluntary friendly socie- 
ties, the act purports to withdraw from them 
so much of their business. The voluntary 
system, dependent upon each person s sense of 
l Since increased. 


the moral urgency of the insurance of sick pay, 
ami of its practical utility, had been for more 
than a century developing sounder methods of 
working, especially requiring graduated contri- 
butions to meet varying risks, and repudiating 
any assistance from or reliance upon the general 
community, either by a state subsidy or a charit- 
able donation. This act purports to substitute 
for it a system involving : 

1. A flat rate of contribution from the 
employed. 

2. An enforced contribution from the em- 
ployer. 

3. A subsidy from the state. 

Iu theso respects the act created an economic 
revolution. The legislature contemplated that, 
as an equivalent for these novel arrangements, 
the members of friendly societies would sur- 
render their existing benefits, and that the 
surrender value would thus be released for other 
purposes. In this, as in some other of their 
expectations, they have been disappointed, for 
the members generally were not disposed to 
make this sacrifice. 

The act allowed such friendly societies as 
should be “approved” by the Insurance 
Commissioners to act as agents for the state iu 
the administration of the act aud the distri- 
bution of benefits, and it contained elaborate 
provisions for their control ; but we have it on 
the authority of Sir Allred Watson, the able 
government actuary, who was formerly actuary 
to the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, and 
as such was nominated a member of Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee on Old Age Pensions, 
that in these matters the act was not intended 
to interfere with the voluntary business of the 
friendly societies, which they could continue 
to carry on under the same conditions as here- 
tofore. Canon Davies, a Past Grand Master 
of the Manchester Unity, in his presidential 
address on 23rd September 1920 to the 
National Conference of Friendly Societies, said 
that he looked upon the independent side of 
their work as far the most important, and that 
ho saw no reason why it should not largely 
develop, provided that the spirit which 
animated their forefathers remained with them. 
“The day which sees voluntary service die 
out spells the end of the societies. I am 
convinced, however, that there is no fear of 
this happening.” There has, indeed, been 
one indirect result of the general acceptance by 
these bodies of the position of “approved 
societies." The consequent obligation of 
making elaborate returns and complying with 
a voluminous code of regulations has had a 
marked effect on the staffing of the societies. 
Some of those worthy men who had devoted 
themselves, for very inadequate remuneration, 
to the work of the societies, found themselves 
unequal to this additional burden, and resigned 
their offices. There has thus been gradually 
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forming a now school of friendly society 
official, with greater technical training and 
(it is to be hoped) with better pay. In this 
respect, therefore, the educational value of 
friendly societies as a training for public 
usefulness has been once more demonstrated. 

To sum up : the creation of a compulsory 
state insurance fund, administered by the 
approved societies, has served as an advertise- 
ment to those bodies, and may account for the 
increase of membership between 1911 and 1914. 
Economic pressure may account for some of 


the diminution since. All appearances indicats 
that the voluntary societies will hold their 
own. The fears of the pessimist, who thought 
that state insurance would destroy them, hare 
proved to be unfounded. E. w. b. 

Authorities. 

Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies , 
1 91 1 - 1920. — Oddfellows Magazine , 1920. — 
Foresters' Miscellany , 1920. — Iaiw of National 
Insurance , , by Sir Edmond Browne and Sir H. 
Kingsley Wood, M.P., 1912. 


GEISSLER, Dit. Ai>olf (c. 1834-1902), was, 
like many other German economists, originally 
trained for another branch of study, having 
received a vory thorough education in niedi- 
cino. lie also obtained a complete mastery of 
the mathematical theory of statistics. His 
earlier publications dealt with diseases of the 
eyesight. II is most important economic work 
was on the mortality and duration of life 
among Saxon doctors, published in 1887. He 
became director of the Royal Saxon Bureau 
of Statistics, and published several medico- 
economic monographs on the influence of mor- 
tality on the birth-rate, etc. His chief works 
were : — 

Die Vcrlelzutigen des Augcs. — Monogra phs Uht 
mil besonderer RUcksicJU auf die Jiedilrfnisse des 
pntkLischm Artzes, etc., 1865 . — Die FarbenUind- 
heit , ihre Prufungsmethoden und ihre praklische 
Bedeulung , 1 8S2 . — Die SterblickJieit und Lcfans- 
dauer der stichsischen Arize , 1887. — [See Econ- 
omic Journal for March 1902.] N. B. D. 

GEORGE, Hen n v (18 39-1897), was the son 
of a Custom House clerk in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He left school when less than 
fourteen years of age. He went to sea as a 
foremast boy, but when seventeen returned 
and entered the printing trade. In 1858 he 
went to San Francisco, became first a miner, 
then a government inspector, and finally a 
journalist. He visited New York in 1868 to 
set up a telegraphic news bureau for a San 
Francisco newspaper. Failing in his endeavour 
he returned to the western city in 1869. But 
his stay in New York had opened his eyes to 
the poverty which accompanied increasing ag- 
gregate wealth, and two years after his return 
he wrote a pamphlet entitled Our Land and 
Land Policy. This did not create much im- 
pression, but it contains his leading idea. 
He then set to work to prepare for a more 
thorough study of the problem and more 
detailed exposition, and in 1877 the writing of 
Progress and Poverty , which appeared in 1879, 
was begun. This book attracted great attention, 
and the author soon found he had many dis- 
ciples. It has since been translated into all 
the chief tongues of Europe. 

Progress and Poverty is “an inquiry into the 


cause of industrial depressions and of increase 
of want witli increase of wealth.’* The increase 
of productive power has “neither lessened the 
toil of those who most need respite, nor brought 
plenty to the poor.’* Poverty is deepest and 
the struggle for existence sharpest where “the 
conditions to which material progress every- 
where tends are most fully realised.” This 
fact proves that the social difficulties existing 
“do not arise from local circumstances, but 
are, in some way or other, engendered by 
progress itself.” The reason for the growth of 
jKJverty “is that, with increase in productive 
power, rent tends to even greater increase, thus 
producing a constant tendency to the bringing 
down of wages.” Rent and wages depend on 
the margin of cultivation, rent “rising as it falls, 
and falling as it rises” j wages “falling as it 
falls, and rising as it rises.” The true remedy, 
then, is to make land common property. It is 
not necessary, however, to confiscate the land, 
“it is only necessary to confiscate rent.** 
M AY hat I propose as the simple yet sovereign 
remedy ... is to appropriate rent by taxation,** 
“to abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values. ” The entire rent, earned and unearned, 
should be confiscated. When improvements 
become indistinguishable from the land itself 
“the title to improvements becomes blended 
with the title to the land ; the individual right 
is lost in the common right.” All that justice 
or policy requires is the separation of “the 
value of the clearly distinguishable improve- 
ments made within a moderate period, from the 
value of the land, should they be destroyed.” 
The danger of these opinions has become more 
apparent as time goes on. 

In 1882 George wrote a pamphlet on The 
Irish Land Question , took the side of the Land 
Leaguers, and spoke for them. The remainder 
of his life was spent in propagating his philosophy 
by means of books, newspapers, agitation, and 
organisation. He made New York his head- 
quarters, but made lecturing tours in America, 
England, and Australia. He was a candidate for 
mayor of New York in 1886 and 1897, but during 
the election campaign in the latter year he died 
suddenly of apoplexy. A biography has been 
written by his sou. George's chief writings are- • 
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Our Land and Land Policy , 1871.— Progress 
i Poverty, 1879. — The {Irish) Land Question, 
U. — Social Problems, 1883. — Protection and 
M Trade, 1885. — The Condition of Labour, 
n.—A Perplexed Philosopher, 1892. — The 
once qf Political Economy (posthumous publi- 
ion). An adverse criticism of the theory con- 
ned in Progress and Poverty appears in Con- 
i porary Socialism , by Rae. J. H. J. 

GERMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
30N0MY.* Period IV. (1892-1921). In 
ler to understand German economic thought, 
must realise that the time since 1892 is 
e of transition in Germany’s economic struc- 
•e. Such periods are full of difficult problems. 
ie ideas cannot be followed without a glance 
the facts of the economic life of the time. 
When Bismarck resigned in 1890, a new 
ue in Germany's economic policy had 
itured. It would not have been possible for 
y statesman to continue Bismarck’s economic 
d social policy without change. On tlio 
tier hand, political circumstances and public 
inion were not yet ripe for a radical change. 
It might be imagined that in a country with 
parliamentary government and a two-party 
stem & radical cabinet would in 1892 have 
troduced a free- trade policy and democratic 
inciples in social and financial politics. But 
jrmany was governed by a body of permanent 
Eicials. The cabinet was obliged to form a 
ajority in a Parliament elected by universal 
ffrage, in order to get money for military 
penses. Parties were numerous. The official 
ew was that Prance was preparing a war of 
venge, and that only a strong army would 
larantee Germany from a French attack, 
it militarism was not popular among the 
dical parties. Only the coalition of agri- 
ltural and industrial protectionists, uj»on 
hich Bismarck had relied since 1879, was 
dined to vote for military expenses. The 
oblem was to get the support of these pro- 
ctionists in favour of a commercial policy 
hich secured to an increasing population raw 
aterials and food at tolerable prices and 
•ogress of business by increasing exports, 
iprivi’a argument was : Germany must export 
ther commodities or people. 

Bismarck had (1879-1890) avoided binding 
Brman protective duties by commercial treaties, 
is successor endeavoured to get foreign indus- 
ial import duties reduced or at least fixed, 
i exchange he was obliged to reduce German 
picultural import duties. German industrial 
iport duties in general were not reduced. 

; would have been fair to reduce them at the 
me time, but the countries with which treaties 
ere concluded did not, with the exception of 
Switzerland and Belgium, demand it. More- 
rer, as from 1892 to 1895 corn prices went 
>wn in all countries, the cry was raised that 
jricultnre had been sacrificed in the interest 


of industrial exports. A policy of compromise 
began, by which the government hoped to 
appease the agriculturists. 

Bismarck’s authority since 1879 had ham- 
mered into the classes, upon which his military 
policy relied, a neomercantilistic doctrine. The 
man in the street was persuaded that an un- 
favourable balance of trade would impoverish 
the country, that in foreign commerce profit 
could not bo on both sides, that in negotiating 
commercial treaties the aim was, “qui trom pe- 
t-on ? ” Such paradoxes of Bismarck were a 
dogma for self-taught politicians. If better theo- 
retical arguments were brought forward, they 
were not appreciated. The scientific world had 
acknowledged that certain theories of Ricardo 
and Bastiat were no longer up to date. Some 
professors believed that a good deal of the old 
theory was sound and ought only to be revised 
on the basis of new experience, whilst others 
like Gustav Schmoller and his school despaired 
and doubted if there were any solid scientific 
principles of any value in economics ; the latter 
w'ere inclined to assume that the statesman’s 
profession was to govern, according to his 
judgment and on the merits of the circum- 
stances, now in the direction of free-trade and 
now in a protective sense. 

It was only between 1900 and 1914 that a 
fundamental controversy of theorists on free- 
trade and protection in Germany was fought 
out in broader circles. Some like Arndt, 
Bren tan o, Dietzel, Gothein, Helfferich, Lotz, 
v. Schulze-Gavemitz were in favour of lower- 
ing import duties, or of free-trade ; others like 
Diehl, v. Mayr, Oldenberg, Polile, Sering, 
Schumacher defended high protective duties. 
But for the outbreak of the war of 1914, Ger- 
many would have seen a decisive battle between 
free-traders and protectionists, as England did 
in the days of Cobdcn and Sir Robert Peel. 

With the political constitution and the pro- 
tectionist frame of mind among the supporters 
of the political system as they were from 1892 
to 1914, the government could not avoid fol- 
lowing a policy of adaptation and compromise, 
in order to agree as far as passible with the 
wants of a country with an increasing popula- 
tion which depended on industrial exports and 
on import of raw materials and food. Com- 
promises prevail in this period not only in 
Germany’s commercial policy, but also in most 
measures relating to agriculture, industry, com- 
munication and transportation, questions of 
labour and of public finance. 

The task for German science was to digest 
tremendously complicated problems, and to 
understand permanent changes in the character 
of the economic and social life of a suddenly 
developing country. 

The method adopted for mastering these 
difficult problems was to make use as far as 
possible of experience. Specialists studied the 
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different questions of the day with great dili- 
gence and skill, but felt obliged to refrain from 
generalisations. It seemed to be rash to utter 
general conclusions when problems every day 
became more complicated and more difficult to 
solve. 

Descriptive methods were applied to the 
study of agricultural questions. Serious people 
investigated whether production on a large or 
small scale was making progress in agriculture. 
The conclusion was that, in agriculture, pro- 
duction on a large scale was not advancing as 
in industry. Even some of the adherents of 
Karl Marx felt forced to revise their general 
dogma that everywhere production on a large 
scale was advancing. Special enquiries were 
also undertaken concerning the law of inheriting 
land, co-operation in agriculture, agricultural 
taxation, agricultural labour, and small holdings 
(“ Innere Kolonisation ”). It seemed necessary 
to observe closely the effects of former feudalism 
upon the agricultural phenomena of the present 
time. Valuable monographs of Aereboe, Bren* 
tano, Conrad, Esslon, Knapp, Bering, Max 
Weber, Wygodzinski, and their followers, also 
of socialists like David and others, contributed 
to deeper knowledge of several problems of 
agriculture. 

Whereas the agricultural leaders were not 
satisfied with the policy of compromise repre- 
sented by the government and strove for higher 
prices for corn and cattle, an agrarian move- 
ment in favour of bimetallism and against 
exchange - business in agricultural products 
began. The questions of bimetallism and of 
sales for future delivery excited general interest 
In the controversy, “Bimetallism against the 
Gold Standard,*' the different stand points were 
defended by Arendt, v. Kardorff, Wagner on 
one side, and by Bamberger, Helffench, Lexis, 
Lotz on the other. Questions of exchange- 
business were enquired iuto by Gschwindt, 
rtleger, Max Weber, Wiedenfeld. 

Banking problems were treated of in mono- 
graphs by Heclit, Jaff£, Lotz, Obsfc, Plenge, 
Riesser, Schulte, v. Schulze - Cavern itz, Sar- 
torius von Walterahausen, Ad. Weber, also by 
the socialist Hilferding. 

As to communication and transjwrtation the 
official policy adhered to Bismarck's protective 
traditions. Inland waterways and maritime 
navigation emancipated themselves from this 
Influence. A great number of authors dis- 
cussed these developments from different stand- 
points (v. d. Borght, Sax, Ulrioh, Sympber, 
Wiedenfeld, Vogel, v. Beckerath, Lotz, Schu- 
macher, Thiess). 

The housing question and the problem of 
land values became a domain of special enquiry 
cultivated with much diligence by Eberstadt, 
Fuchs, Polile, Voigt, Ad. Weber. A branch 
of the movement in favour of land nationalisa- 
tion, at least in favour of increment duties, 


arose also in Germany (Oppenheimer, Da- 
maschke, etc.). 

Since commercial relations with other coun- 
tries showed greater importance every day, 
literature relative to Russian, British, French, 
and American imperialism excited much interest. 
A good deal of investigation was undertaken 
to spread knowledge on the development of 
foreign countries and on colonial questions 
(United States : Sering, von der Leyen ; Aus- 
tralia : Manes, Schacliner ; Russia : v. 
Schulze - Gaveraitz ; Ireland: Bonn; Spain: 
Leonhard ; Italy : Sombart ; permanent service 
of publications by the Colonial Institute at 
Hamburg, and by the “ Weltwirtschaftliche 
Institut ” at Kiel, tinder Professor Harms). 

Many industrial problems were treated in a 
vast number of publications: the phenomena 
of continuation of older organisations in the 
modem capitalistic spheres, for example handi- 
craft and home industry (sweating system). 
A special branch of economic science, industrial 
morphology, developed. It was cultivated by 
Bucher, v. Philippovich, Sombart, Stieda. 
A good deal of work was also done in investi- 
gating the causes and forms of industrial 
production on a large scale (Sinzheimer, v. 
Schulze-Giivernitz), and the conditions of success 
of trusts, cartels, and other industrial combina- 
tions (Brentano, Eulenburg, Kestner, Liefm&nn, 
Vogel stein). 

A special training, which has been cultivated 
since the rise of Germany's high schools of com- 
merce, had as its object of study the technique 
of commerce (“Privatwirtschaftslehre ” : Nick- 
lisch, Schmnlenbach, Leitner, Schonitz, Hirscli). 

No special question of political economy 
met with more interest and gave origin to more 
enquiries than the industrial and agricultural 
labour question. Bismarck had originated 
national social insurance, but he did not 
sympathise with the endeavours of workmen 
to help themselves by trade-unionism and 
co-operation. The anti - socialist law under 
Bismarck, which rendered the movement of 
workmen for better wages and shorter hours of 
labour very difficult, was repealed when Bis- 
marck retired. The laws protecting children 
and female operatives in factories were, after 
Bismarck's resignation, much improved ; a 
wonderful development of trade-unionism and 
co-operative societies began. In the socialistic 
group, heretofore rigidly dependent on the 
dogma of Karl Marx, an emancipation from 
this dogma made itself felt (“Revisionists**: 
Bernstein, etc.). As the organisations of 
workmen and employers became better disci- 
plined, the problems of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion (“collective fixing of labour conditions**) 
attracted the public interest more and more, 
and gained immediately before the revolution 
even the sympathy of the government (Bren* 
tano, Franoke, Hertling). 
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An excellent synthesis of experience in labour 
questions, also including a survey of the 
labour movement and labour legislation in 
other countries, is contained in Hcrkner'a 
ArbeiUrfrage , and in a book by Zwiedineck. 

The relations between pleasure in labour, 
between wages, hours of labour, and efficiency 
of labour were studied by Abbe, Brentano, 
Krapelin, and many others. 

As to monetary questions, for many years 
there had been a struggle between bimetallists 
and monometal lists, but the gold standard 
system had practically gained the victory. 
The then prevailing theory was summarised in 
Helfferich’s Das Geld. Since the end of this 
controversy a new heterodox doctrine on money 
was proclaimed by Sirnmel and Knapp, “ Nomi- 
nalism against Metallism.” This theory of 
“ state-born money” endeavoured to show that 
paper money was not an anomaly, but just as 
normal as metallic currency. Most theorists 
(v. Bortkiewicz, Lotz, v. Mises) opposed 
this “descriptive theory of money.” Knapp 
is careful not to explain the relations between 
currency and prices. This was merely an 
academic controversy before the war. Since 
the war everybody in Germany has felt the 
effect of depreciated currency on all economic 
matters. 

Students who wish to obtain a survey of the 
detailed scientific work of German economists 
in this period ought to consult, in the first 
place, the monographic literature, the disserta- 
tions and the publications of the Vert in fur 
Sozialjiolitik. A synthesis of the practical 
results in economical ] policy of these enquiries 
is contained in the works of Philippovich, vol. 
ii. ; Roscher, vols. ii., iii. ; for agricultural 
policy in Buchenberger’s work, for commerce 
and transportation in G. Cohn’s work, in 
Conrad’s Grundrtis , vol. ii. 

Not only was the descriptive and compara- 
tive method cultivated, but at the same time 
much work was done in economic history. 
Schmoller and his school compiled from govern- 
ment documents materials for a history of 
German, especially Prussian administration. 
The facts being told here as they were seen 
by the governing bodies, another group of 
economists endeavoured to describe the histori- 
cal facta as seen from below, such as social 
conflicts of classes and realisation of ever-work- 
ing historical tendencies (Max Weber, Bren- 
tano, Bticber, Gothein). From a more pro- 
fessional view of political history the problems 
of economic development were reviewed by 
v. Below, Dopsch, Hartmann, Ehrenberg, 
Seeliger, Strieder. 

Very mnch talked of was a theoretical syn- 
thesis of the detailed investigations in economic 
history put forward by W. Soinbart in his 
work, Der modems Kapitalismus. Many asser- 
tions of Somb&rt have been contested by Bren- 


tano and Strieder. Nevertheless Sombart’s 
work is appreciated as full of ideas and sug- 
gestions. 

Further additions to the analysis of economic 
facts, beside the descriptive, comyvarative, and 
historical investigations, were made by the 
improvement of statistics (Knapp, v. Bort- 
kiewicz, Conrad - Hesse, Kuczynski, Ballod, 
Meitzen, Mombert, Eulenburg, Schott, W urz- 
burger, Zahn). 

After all this analytical work no theorem of 
the classical school of economics seemed to be 
so indisputable as to need no additions or 
revision. 

New facts especially weie produced to revise 
Malthus’ theory of population, to Btudy the 
influence of technique on economics (Brentano, 
v. Gotti, v. Schulze- Gavcrnitz, Sinzheimer), 
the influence of law and Administration on 
economics (Stammler, Schmoller). Even in the 
theory of value it was acknowledged that an 
exclusive disposition of commodities guaranteed 
by the state in every social organisation is 
always imagined bv jwople who value commo- 
dities for use or for exchange (Kaulla). 

The classical school of political economy 
had regarded economical man as a normal tyj^, 
always personally free, producing in free com- 
petition ami implied by a prevailing tendency 
to make money. The progress of sociology 
showed that not free individuals but communi- 
ties as joint families, etc., existed in primitive 
stages of the development of mankind. It was 
in consequence of this sociological knowledge 
that village communities and primitive family 
organisations were studied and the effects of 
evolution were further considered. The study 
of philosophy necessitated the revision of the 
psychological foundations of economics. The 
classical theory of the “economic man” did 
not seem to be enough. Schmoller laid special 
stress on the ethical motives in economics ; 
Brentano enquired into the development of 
wants as economic motives in different phases 
of civilisation. 

In connection with the Austrian school 
(Monger, v. Boehm - Bawerk, Zuckerkandl, 
v. Wicser) the theory of the final degree of 
utility (“ Grenznutzen ”) was adopted. 

The theory of commercial crises and depres- 
sions was the subject of social studies, and also 
the movements of prices. 

The sociological foundations of modem econ- 
omic life wore more earnestly studied. Max 
Weber died before having accomplished a uni- 
versal systematic enquiry into the influence of 
religious ideas upon economic life. 

Hi» brother, Alfred Weber, began examin- 
ing the laws of localisation of industries in 
continuation of former investigations of V. 
Thiinen. 

If uucon tested results were obtained in the 
above-described sections of theory, the same 
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agreement was not attained until 1921 in ques- 
tions of revenue, interest and profit, land rent, 
etc. (controversies : Liefmann, v. Schanz, 
v. Bohm-Bawerk, Oppenheimer, etc.). 

An important controversy on method origin- 
ated in tho Fercin fur Sozialpolitik — the con- 
troversy on valuation of economic measures 
(Werturtcilfrage). One group (M. Weber, 
Hombart) held the opinion that it was not true 
that science was able to formulate rules for 
practical use. They demanded that economists 
should describe and analyse facts irrespective 
of what ought to be done, the latter being 
the domain of politicians. Another group 
(Schmoller, v. Mayr, Ad. Wagner) did not 
follow this view-. 

In general, analysis of details preponderated 
in this period of economic work over synthesis. 
The difficulties of a synthetic system were 
enormous, since the material is so great that it 
had become a very hard task to sur.*y*the 
whole. Two ways of synthesis were possible : 
co o|K?ration of many socialists (1 land icor Ur- 
bach der St<ui Ls u ■ is# n seka ft en, the standard 
work of German economic science of to day, 
KUur's WbrUrhttch der Voi kauri rtschaft, Misch- 
ler and U I brick 's <>rsU>.rrn-*hishcs Stoats- 
i vorUrhurh, (truneiriks der S**z t il&kovo dk by 
Altmann, Bnnkmann, Jkicher, Ksshu, etc., 
Htcgemann's Uandbuch d?r IFirt e hafcskuudv 
lh ulscJi lauds), or a handbook written by lie 
author. The bot syntheses of modern theoi) 
arc jterhups the handbooks of Lexis, of itoselier. 
and of Philippovich. SchmoiW's handbook 
devotes more interest to sociological questions 
than to pure theory. Ad. Wagner's handbook, 
which contains many parts not of descriptive 
character but of social programmes of the 
author, occupied a special position. The prin- 
ciples of economic theory of Dietzel and of 
Schumpeter do not cover the whole system, but 
contain brilliant parts S'*humj*cler has also 
published the best modern survey of the history 
of political economy as a science. The work 
of Diehl is especially concerned with the his- 
tory of economic science. A more elemental*) 
primer of political economy without much 
regard to tho latest progress of theory is the 
book of Job. Conrad. 

Generally the interest in the pure theory of 
economics, which until 1900 took a secondary 
rank compared with practical, statistical, and 
historical problems, increased much in the last 
decade before the war (Polile, Piet/el, Wolf, 
Spiethoff, Eulenburg, Voigt, Ad. Weber). 

During and after the war a huge literature on 
war economics, a discussion of the numerous 
regulations of economic life bv administrative 
bodies, came into existence ( kriegswirtsehafts- 
fragm). Since the revolution a good many 
books have discussed the problems of nationalisa- 
tion and municipal socialism (Serial Uiemng). 

One area of economics had been for a long 


time relatively isolated from the progress of 
the method of descriptive and comparative in- 
vestigation : public finance. As long as there 
were no financial difficulties, this branch was 
somewhat neglected in Germany. A great 
many authors were occupied in constructing 
programmes of what ought to be done from 
the stand poin t of justice. Political programmes 
prevail in the writings of A. Wagner, Jastrow, 
v. Mayr, Cohn. More descriptive and com- 
parative woik was done by Neumann, v. 
Schanz, Gerloff. Elementary handbooks of 
public finance were produced by v. Elieberg, v. 
Hcckel, Conrad, Cohen, Altmann, v. d. Borght, 
v. Tyszka ; an endeavour to review public 
finance from & comparative and descriptive 
standpoint is the book by Lotz. 

The investigations which form the basis of 
economic work in Germany until 1914 were 
possible as long as rich public and private 
means were at hand for scientific purposes ; 
many descriptive works were printed, many 
scientific jieriodicals (Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 
Conrad's Jahrbw her, Finanzarchiv , Zeitsckrift 
far die (j'sammte Staatsvdssensch aft, Soziale 
lYaxuty Ze.it ftchrift fur Stzialu'issenschaft , 
Archiv fur Sozialw issensduift und Sozial - 
puli: ik t Svziahxt ische Monatshcfte, Wdiwirt- 
kchctftl idte.fi Archiv, Bavk-A rchiv, Ficrteljahrs- 
schrift jUr Sozial - v nd JFirtschafUgesehichte, 
etc.) gave an opportunity for publications. 
Printing and paj>er were cheap. All this is 
changed since 1918. 

The consequences of the war and of the 
revolution, the financial burden of the Peace 
of Versailles, the difficulties of competing in 
the world s markets, give a gloomy aspect to 
Germany’s future economic position. In a very 
poor country means for scientific work will not 
easily be found. It would be a wonder if the 
economic science of Germany were able to 
defend its |>osition in the coming period of 
very hard times. 

See Die Entwiddung der deutschen YdUumirt - 
schaftsiehre im nmnzehnten Jahrhuvdert, Gustav 
Schmoller, dargebracht von Altmann, Ashley, 
Ballod, etc,, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1908. — Joseph 
Schumpeter, * * Epochen der Dogmen- und Metho- 
dengeschiebte” (in Grundriss der SozialMkonomik, 
vol. i.), Tubingen, 1914. w. L. 

GIBBINS, The Rev. Henby db Beltgens 
( 1865-1907), born at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony, was educated at Bradford Grammar 
School and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
obtaining the Cobden University prize in 1890. 
After holding various posts connected with 
education in England, he was appointed 
Principal of Lennorville University, Canada, 
in 1 906, but resigned soon after owing to ill- 
health and returned to England. He retained 
an interest in economics during his life, and 
his works, which were largely historical, were 
widely read and popular. His Industrial 
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History of England went into ten editions in 
fifteen years; his Industry in England and 
The English People in the Nineteenth Century 
are both in their third edition ; aud he also 
wrote The History of Commerce in Europe; 
1891, English Social Reformers , 1892, British 
Commerce and Colonies, 1893, Industrial and 
Commercial Progress of the Nineteenth Century , 
Econmnies of Commerce , 1905, and a history of 
Kidderminster School, of which he was for a 
time headmaster. He also edited the Social 
Questions of To-day series, and frequently 
wrote in the reviews. 

He contributed to this Dictumary the articles 
on Goldsmiths, Goldsmi rn$’ Notes ; Govern - 
mknt Regulation of Industry, discussing 
the earlier history of Taxation ; Pre-Roman 
Industry in Britain ; and the Biographies of 
Richard Oastleii and Max Burner. 

Mr . Cibbins’ early death by an accident cut 
short a career which, if prolonged, might have 
produced further useful results. 

GIFFEN, Sir Robert (1837-1910), bom at 
Strathleven, Lanarkshire, was apprenticed to a 
lawyer there in 1850, and in 1853 removed to 
a lawyer’s office in Glasgow, where he remained 
till 1860. During this time he attended lec- 
tures occasionally at the university. In 1860 
he became sub-editor of the Stirling Journal, j 
In 1862 he came to London as sub editor of j 
the Globe (1862-66), and after serving for a j 
time on the Fortfiightly Review became assistant j 
editor of the Economist (1868-76). He was 
also city editor of the Daily News (1873-76), 
and one of the founders of the Statist, 1878. 
In 1876 he was appointed chief of the statisti- 
cal department at the Board of Trade, and in 
1882 became assistant secretary. In 1892 he 
was made controller of the commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments, and retired in 1897. 

His official career was marked by untiring 
literary activity. He edited the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society from 1876 to 1891, 
was president of the society from 1882 tol884, 
presided over the economic section of the British 
Association in 1887 and again in 1901, wrote 
numerous articles on economic and statistical 
subjects in the leading reviews, and was one of 
the founders of the Royal Economic Society. 
His wide knowledge of facts, his sagacious 
judgment, and his great power of handling 
statistics lent exceptional weight to his views 
upon financial matters, and he served upon 
many royal commissions and committees, not- 
ably the royal commissions on the Depression 
of Agriculture (1893-97), the Port of London 
(1900-2), and gave important evidence before 
the royal commissions on the London Stock 
Exchange (1878), Gold and Silver (1886-88), 
Financial Relations between England and 
Ireland (1895-98). 

It cannot be claimed for Giffen that he made 
any important contribution to theory, but hia 


luminous writings contributed largely to Hie 
correction of prevalent error, and mark a very 
high point in economic journalism. He was 
a strong individualist and a great believer in 
the power of the body j>olitic to heal itself 
if left to its own cajaeity of adjustment to 
change. He favoured a ohanuel tunnel between 
England and Ireland, and was an advocate of 
free banking. 

His principal works are American Railways 
as Investments, 1872, written at the suggestion 
and with the assistance of Mr. Bernard Oracroft 
of the Stock Exchange (this did much to 
dispel the distrust of the investing public, and 
was translated into French by De Laveleye 
(Liege, 1873)) ; The Production and Movement 
of Gold since 184$, 1873 ; Stock Exchange 
Securities , 1877 ; Essays on Finance , first series, 
1880 (fifth edition, 1890); second series, 1886 
(third edition, 1890); The Statist on Irtland , 
1886 ; The Growth of Capital, 1889 ; The Case 
against Bimetallism , 1892 ; Econom ic Enquiries 
and Studies, two vols., 1904. He also con- 
tributed a chapter to a new edition of Farrer’s 
State in Relation to Trade , 1902, and a section 
on the “Growth and Distribution of Wealth 
from 1887 to 1887,” in T. H. Ward’s Reign cf 
Queen Victoria, 1887. A posthumous volume 
on Statistics left unfinished was edited by Henry 
Higgs and G. Udny Yule, and published in 
1913. Appreciative notices of his life and 
work were printed in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society for May 1909, and in the 
Economic Journal for June of the same year. 

GOLD, DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUC- 
TION OF.* Gold in ancient times was held in 
great esteem by the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, am! Romans, and was won 
mainly from Egypt and parts of Africa, Arabia, 
India, and Sjain. Though it has been in use 
for some 4000 years at least, and though until 
the discovery of America in 1493 there are 
no quotable statistics (Mulhall mentions 
£20,000,000 to that date, but the Romans 
are credited with winning a far greater 
quantity from Spain alone), it is clear that 
for size of output one has to come to quite 
modern times. Of the £3,725,000,000 
(876,000,000 fine oz.) produced since 1493, 
as much as £3,076,000,000 applies to the last 
seventy years. 

The following figures are those of Dr. 
Adolph Soetbcer to 1885, and since then those 
of the Director of the United States Mint. 
The production by centuries has been : 

1 498-1 600 (108 years) . £108,000,000 or 2 8 percent. 

1601-1700 .... 124,000.000 „ 8-3 . 

1701-1800 .... 200,000,000 ,, 7-0 m 

1801-1000 .... 1,683.000,000 „ 4245 
1901-1020 (20 years) . 1,666,000,000 „ 444 * 

£8, 726,000,000 100 per cent. 

The production for the first twenty years 
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of the 20th century has already exceeded the 
total for the whole of the 19th century. It is 
easily to be seen from these figures that the 
bulk of the output applies to recent years. 
This is further brought out by the following : 



Total. 

Yearly Average. 

JfiOi-1850 

£162,000,000 

£8,240,000 

1851-1860 

274,000,000 

27,400,000 

1861-1870 

260,000,000 

20,000,000 

1871-1880 

286,000,000 

28,000,000 

1881-1890 

219,000,000 

21,900,000 

1891-1900 

432,000,000 

43,200,000 

1901-1910 

778,000, (M 

; 77,800,000 

1911-1920 

877,000,000 

87,700, 000 


By countries the figures may be set out as 
follows : 


Uni ted States (to 1 850) £30,000,000 

„ (1851-77) ‘2(18,000,000 P<jr 

„ (1878*1020) 547,000,000 rent 

£845,000,000 or 22*7 

Australasia (since 1851) . . . 001,000,000 ,, 18*5 

Transvaal (since 18*4). . . , 060,000,000 ,, 27*7 

Russia (including: Siberia) (since 1814 ) 845,000,000,, 0*8 
Mexico (since 1521) .... 1*8,000 000 „ 8*3 

Canada (since 1868) .... 88,000,000,, 2*4 

India (since 1880) .... 58,000,000,, 1*5 

RlnxWia (since 1898) .... 48,000,000 „ 1*3 

West Africa (Htnce 1880) . . . 22,000,000,, 0*6 

South America aud tin. rest of t be* 

world *45,000,000 M 22*7 

£3,7*2 5,000,000 100 

Of the total about 43 per com ha* been yielded 
by countries now forming part of the British 
Empire, whose projjortion, however, in recent 
years has been about 65 per cent. 

In the first half of the last century the 
output was comparatively stationary, the 
principal supplies (after 1814) coming from 
Russia. Thar* have been two epochs of strong 
increase in the production. On the Californian 
and Australian (Victoria) alluvial discoveries 
of 1847 and 1851, the yield rose suddenly 
from £6,000,000 in 1847 to £30.700,000 in 
1853. There was then a long period of 
decliuing production until £19,600,000 was 
reached in 1883. The second epoch was 
mainly due to the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand district of the Transvaal (1886), a much 
larger and more permanent source of supply, 
aud from £24,500,000 in 1890 the output 
rose almost annually (except for the interrup- 
tion caused by the Boer War) until the 
maximum of £96,400,000 was attained in 
1915. Since then thcro has been a noticeable 
decline annually to the £70,000,000 of 1920, 
partly as a result of the higher costs resulting 
from the war, but also as a result of the 
exhaustion of the mines. Australia has been 
waning since 1908, the United States since 
1915, and the Transvaal Bince 1916, and 
indeed all the principal producing countries 
teem to have passed their zenith. No new 
fields of importance are to be recorded, and the 
present prospect, apart from some outstanding 


discovery, is that the annual figures will remain 
at about the present level for years to come. 

Until comparatively recently the bulk of the 
gold was won from alluvial, Russia, California, 
and Australia (at first "at least) being alluvial 
diggings. As time woro on lode mining 
became important, and later still banket 
(conglomerate), which is confined to the Wit- 
watersrand and the Gold Coast Colony, has 
figured largely. The changes are set forth in 
the following table, wherein the figures to 
1890 are taken from Eduard Suess, The 
Future of Silver (1893) : 



From 

From 

From 


Alluvial. 

Lodes. 

Banket. 

JS1S-76 (average) 

£19,300,000 

£2,700.000 

NIL 

1875 

13,000,001) 

7,000,000 

Nil. 

1890 

10,800,000 

11,700,000 

£1,900,000 

1904 

13,000,000 

42,700,000 

15,500,000 

1911 

18,000,000 

43,000,000 

34,000,000 

1919 

10,000,000 

28,000,000 

34,000,000 


Proportions or Total Output. 

1848 -75 (average) j 88 per cent. 

1875 ;6S 

1890 1 44 „ 


1904 

1911 

1919 


12 per cent. 
85 „ 

<8 „ 

60 

45 

89 


Nit 
Nil. 

8 per cent. 
22 „ 

86 „ 

47 „ 


Tims mining for gold has largely passed from 
the hands of the individual digger into that of 
companies, which indeed also produce a large 
proportion of the alluvial output of to-day. 

The destination of the output may be given 
roughly as follows : 

8tock or gold i money (excluding Znt. 

India aud Egypt) . . . £1,950,000,000 or 524 
Industrial arts (Euroi>e and America) 1,175,000,000,, 8U 
India's absorption .... 475,000,000 „ 12* 

Egypt and China’s absorption, etc. 127,000,000 „ 


£3,727,000,000 100 

— ^ 

GOLD, INCREASE IN THE PRODUC- 
TION OF. The article under the heading of 
Gold, Distribution and Production of, 
shows that in the history of the w'orld there have 
been two epochs of strong increase in the out- 
put, the annual figure rising after the Cali- 
fornian and Australian discoveries of 1847 and 
1851 from £6,000,000 in 1847 to £30,700,000 
in 1853, and after the discovery of the Wit- 
watersrand in 1886 from the £19,600,000 of 
1883 to £96,400,000 in 1915. Since then the 
figure has fallen off 27£ per cent in five years, a 
proportion not far different from the decline in 
the thirty years to 1833. These changes in 
the production have exercised a strong influence 
on the aggregate world's stock of gold money 
per head. The writer estimates that this 
stock amounted to £200,000,000 in 1843, 
£400,000,000 in 1858. £800,000,000 in 1894, 
£1,600,000,000 in 1913, and £1,950,000,000 
in 1920. The figures of this stock of gold 
money (which are exclusive of India and Egypt) 
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are made up by adding to an assumed 
£200, 000,000 in 1848 the amount of the 
annual output of gold after deducting there- 
from the net amount used in the industrial 
arts as estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeer and the 
United States Mint, the absorption of India as 
judged by its net imports and its own produc- 
tion of the metal, Egypt’s net imports (since 
1878), and Chinas net exports (since 1906). 
The method can l>e seen from the following, 
which also serves to show the important pro- 
portions of the output claimed by the industrial 
art9 and India : 


l In Millions of Pounds.) 



Indus- 

T-dU. 

Ejtrpt 

lULtiict? 
added to 

Worlds 


Aits. 

China.* 

Stock of 
Money. 

Output. 


1835*1544 

25 

8 

f 

6 

84 

1845-1854 

31 

10 

T 

115 

156 

1855-1 $61 

5*2 

51 

? 

160 

263 

1865-1874 

101 

35 

? 

IIS 

254 

1876-1884 

112 

no 

14 

68 

216 

1885-1894 

102 ; 

! 16 

7 

140 

265 

1895-1904 

144 

55 

26 

334 

559 

1905-1914 ! 

215 1 

! 140 

21 

518 

900 

<0 years 

782 ' 

338 

68 

1459 i 

! 2647 

1915-1919 

(90) 

61 

16 

273 

430 

85 years 1 

872 

3f?9 

84 

1732 

3077 

Proportions! 


12},. 

-To 


lW*. 


It will be seen that the demand by industry 
and India was enormously accelerated by the 
outpouring of Californian and Australian gold, 
that it then paused or retroceded when the out- 
put fell off, and that it again became accentu- 
ated with the great increase in output after 
the discovery of the Witwatersrand. This is, 
of course, only another way of saying that the 
demand is largely conditioned by trade. 

This method of arriving at the stock of 
gold money, coupled with an estimate of the 
world’s population at the various dates, leads 
to the following figures : 



Total Gold Money. 

Per Head. 

Increase per 
Head. 

1840 

£ 

197,000,000 

51d. 

Nil. 

1850 

230,000,000 

55d. 

4d. 

I860 

433,000,000 

96d. 

40d. 

1870 

556,000,000 

11 hi. 

l«d. 

1880 

643,000,000 

Il9d. 

8d. 

1B90 

720,000,000 

121d. 

2d. 

1900 

989,000,000 

154d. 

33d. 

1910 

1,464,000,000 

20 8d. 

54d. 

1915 

II 

238d. 

S0d. 

1919 

258d. 

20d. 


The average worked out at between 50d. 
aud 55d. per head from 1790 to 1850, rapidly 
rose after the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries to llld. in 1870, became virtually 
stationary until 1893, when 127d. was reached, 
and then took another strong upward turn 
until to-day’s 258d. per head. Thus between 
1 Egypt from 1879 and China from 1907* 


1850 and 1870 the figure more than doubled, 
and between 1893 and 1919 it again more 
than doubled. There have therefore been four 
long swings of movement — stationary in the 
sixty years to 1850, strongly rising in the 
following twenty years, virtually stationary 
again for the twenty- three years to 1893, and 
again strongly rising for the twenty-six years 
since. As will be shown later, the last period 
will now probably be succeeded by anothor long 
lull. These movements have had a profound 
effect on economic factors such as foreign trade, 
bankers’ clearing-house returns, incomes, 
wages, the rate of interest, and the prices of 
commodities. In the periods of rise in the 
stock of gold money per head (which is taken 
as representative of money or credit generally) 
all these factors have advanced markedly, and 
in the periods of lull the first four factors ‘ 
mentioned have lulled too, while the rate of 
interest and prices have fallen. This may be 
illustrated in the case of the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom as follows, maximum or 
crisis years being taken for trade, and a lag of 
five years being assumed for the stock of gold 
money to exert its influence : 


Gold Money Head 

Foreign Trade per Head 

I (World), f 

(U.K.). 


I 

‘1852 

63d. 

Increase. 

.... 

; 1 Increase or Decrease. 

'1857 £11*7, 

1861 

97d. 

34d. or f>4* 0 ' 

1866 

17*51 

£•5*8 or 50?,' 

186$ 


12d. or 12", 

d878 

21 *0 

8*5 or 25“' 

'1877 

118.1. 

9d. or 87 ., 

•1882 

20*3 

-0*7 or - 3% 

IS, 85 

URd. 

! Nil. 1 

11S90 

19*8 

-0*5 or- 2% 

1895 

I34d. 

1 6d . or 13*. j 

119**0 

21*1 

1*3 or 6 % 

1902 

Itllid. 

! 29d. or 22‘; 

,1907 

26*4 

5*3 or 25!' 

,190h 

198(1. 

|35d. or 22. 0 

i 1913 

30*5j 

4*1 or 


We get a rise in trade of 79 per cent in 
sixteen years, a fall of 6 per cent in seventeen 
years, and a rise of 54 per cent in twenty-three 
years, as compared with increases in gold 
money of 73 per cent, 8 per cent, and 68 per 
cent respectively. 

The percentual changes are as close as could 
be expected, and there is indeed remarkable 
agreement. To get the influence of the stock 
of gold money on prices, we have most effect 
if we select materials only, and we then get, 
on Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck V index numbers, 
and taking again maximum or crisis yearn : 


Gold Money per Head 
(World). 

Prices of Materials 
(Sauerbeck). 



Increase. 



Increase or Decrease. 

1842 

50d. 


1847 

86 


1852 

63d. 

1 3d. or 2«v 

: 1857 

107 

21 or 24% 

1859 

92d. 

29d. or 46% 

1864 

119 

12 or 11% 

1867 

107d. 

15d. or 16% 

1 1872 

115 

-4 or- 8% 

1875 

ned. 

9d. or 8% 

1 1880 

84 

-81 or -27% 

1885 

118d. 

2d. or 2 % 

1 1890 

71 

-13 or -15% 

1895 

184d. 

16d. or 14% 

11900 

80 

9 or 18% 

1902 

163d. 

29d. or22£ 

1907 

86 

Cor 7% 

1908|198d. 

35d. or 22% 

j 1913 

91 

• or 6% 
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There was thus a rise in prices of materials of 34 
per cent in twenty-five years, a fall of 38 per 
cent in the following eighteen years, and then 
a rise of 28 per cent in the last twenty-three 
years, as compared with advances in gold money 
of 114 per cent, 10 per cent, and 68 per cent 
respectively — considerable rises in the two 
periods when the stock of gold money was 
advancing rapidly, and a considerable fall in 
the intervening period when it was virtually 
stationary. If food prices were included, 
there would be similar but less accentuated 
results, owing to the comparative sluggishness 
of food prices— a rise of 17 per cent from 1847 
to 1873, a fall of 35 per cent from 1873 to 
1890, and a rise of 18 j*er cent from that year 
W 1913. 

The way in which these cases swing to the 
gold-money pendulum can perhaps be better 
seen, coupled with other factors, in the follow- 
ing grouping, approximations being given in 
1 wickets where actual figures are not available. 
The four intervals represent successive station- 
ary, rising, stationary, and rising periods, and j 
the years chosen are years of maxima : 



;s25 

1847 

1878 

1890 

1913 

Gold money per head 
(five years earlier} 

U. K. trade per head 
London bankers* clwu - 
Inga per head 
Taxpayers’ incomes 
per head, U.K. 

Wages, U.K. (Index 
No.) 1 

53d, 

U14-0) 

(£36) 

(£9) 

63 

50d. 

(£15, 

£10 ’6 
66 j 

109d. 

£21*0 

£187 

£17*6 

67 

118d. 

£10*8 

£207 

£18*8 

90$ 

j 

198d. 

£305 

£359 

£20*9 

KSj 

| 

Wholesale prices : food , 

(115) 

105 

, 107, 

73 i 

i 77 1 

Wholesale prices : ma 
teriaU 

(120) 

86 

114 

71 

01 J 

Wholesale prices ; all 
commodities 

117 

95 

111 

72 

86 

Hank rate (nine years' 
average) 

4 37% 

3*54% 

s-39;,; 

3 *19% 

428% 


The 1825 figures were, of course, still affected 
by the nearness of the Napoleonic wars. The 
only notable exception to the general rule that 
these factors follow the lead of gold money is 
to be found in the case of the bank rate 
between 1847 and 1873. 

It can then be said with confidence that the 
stock of gold money (as the representative of 
money or credit in the larger sense) has a 
very material, indeed dominating, influence in 
respect of trade, prices, and other economic 
factors. 

The increase in the stock of gold money per 
head was esjxecially prominent during the war, 
owing to the restricted demand on the annual 
production of gold by industry and India, and 
it reached 238d. in 1915, 246d. in 1916, 251d. 
iu 1917, and 258d. in 1918. From then the 
figures are likely to pause. The gold produc- 
tion for the near future can be measured to a 
certain degree, and, taking seven-year intervals 
VOL. II 


from the last figure given in the foregoing 
tables, we should get as a picture of the 
possibilities : 

1916 Gold money 238d. per head. Increase 40<L or 20% 
1922 „ 200d, „ „ 2 '2d, or 9% 

1929 „ 270d. „ „ 10d. or 4% 

Wo arc therefore probably approaching another 
period (as was experienced between 1873 and 
1890) when one would in normal times expect 
stationary trade end falling prices (as compared 
with what they would have been if there had 
been no Great War), but there is still time, 
owing to the five-year lag, for the pre-war rise 
in prices to make further headway, though 
under cover of and concealed by the abnormal 
(and partly paper) prices produced by the war. 
Thin does not of course mean that the war 
prices will not bo greatly reduced, nor does it 
take account of any special depression produced 
by the cifects of the war. 

Apart from the production prior to the dis- 
covery of America (estimated, but evidently 
far too moderately, at £20,000,000 and 
£40,000,000 respectively), the output of gold 
and silver has readied the stupendous total of 
£0,200,000,000, of which two-thirds has been 
obtained since 18f>0 : 



• 1 

Gold at 84/1 1 1 • Silver at Com-; 

Percentage 
of Value. 

per line oz. 

nwrciai i alue. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

! 1 493-1 COO 
; KOI -1700 
1701-1800 
j 1301-1860 

i 

1851-1900; 

1901-1920 

£103,000,000 

124.000. 000 
260, O' H *,000 

162.000. 000 

£195.000,000 
81 K.<M *0,000 

488.000. 000 

280.000. 000 

34*6% 

28*0% 

34*7% 

36*7% 

33H5% 
64 0% 

65*6% 

72*0% 

65*8% 

63*3% 

£649,000,000 
1, 421.000,000 

£1,281,000,000 

601,000,000 

66*4% 

36*0% 

£2,070,000,000 

1,655,000,000 

j £2,082,000,000 
610,000,000 

49*8% 
76’4 X 

1 60*2% 
j 23*6% 

£3,72»>000,000 j 

£2,692,000,000 

59*2% 

40-8* 


Up to 1850 the proportions were fairly constant 
at one- third for gold and two- thirds for silver. 
Since that time these proportions have been 
more than reversed (partly because of the 
decline in the price of silver since the German 
demonetisation of 1871-73); the output values 
of the two metals to 1900 were equal, and gold 
has now a strong lead. 

Prior to 1792 most countries had the silver 
standard. The United States, United Kingdom, 
and France adopted the double standard 
between 1792 and 1803, and the United King- 
dom was the pioneer in adopting the gold 
standard in 1816, though it was not until 
after the outpouring of Californian and 
Australian gold that, commencing with 
Germany in 1871, the most important 
countries followed its example. The way in 
which the double standard and then the gold 
standard have swept over the world is indicated 
in the following list of changes : 

3l 
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Silver 

Standard 

Double Standard. 

Gold Standard. 

1702 


United States 


1708 


United Kingdom 




France 









United Kingdom 


India 



1844 


Turkey 


1847 

Holland 



1849 



Brazil 

1850 


Switzerland 


1854 



Portugal 

1857 

Austria 



11862 


Italy 


1867 

Hungary 

R,otunan ia 


1867 

Mexico 



1868 


Spain 


I860 

Japan 



1871 

Russia 

* Germany 

1871 

. , 

Japan 


1878 


United States 

1878 



Denmark 

1873 



Sweden 

1873 



Norway 

1875 


Holland 


1878 


Survia 


1880 


Bulgaria 


1881 

. . 

Argentina 

1885 

,, 


Egypt 

1892 



Austria Hungarj 

1896 



Costa Ilica 

1897 



Russia 

1897 

m . 


Japau 

1899 


India 


1901 



Peru 

1905 


Mexico 


1916 


• - i 

Tnrkr v 


To day China is practically the only important 
country on a silver basis, and many of the 
double - standard countries have in effect a 
gold standard. This is the case with France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Mexico, and India ; 
though as a result of the war a great many 
nations have, temporarily at least, sujwrseded 
the gold by a j mi per standard. 

One of the results of the war was to stop 
the circulation of gold in most gold -using 
countries, and to collect it, so far as it was not 
hoarded into the central banks. The follow- 
ing table shows the gold holdings of the world s 
state banks and treasuries before the war, after 
the Armistice, and at June 1920, the figure for 
the Imperial Bank of Russia after 1913 being 
necessarily roughly estimated in the absence of 
published figures. The table excludes various 
banks which at December 1913 would have 
added perhaps £70,000,000 to the total : 


(In Millions of Pounds.) 



Dec. 

1913. 

Dec. 

1918. 

June 

1920. 

Bank of France . 

140-3 

219-1 

228*5 

Bank of England (Including 
currency notea cover) . 

35*0 

108*5 

146*4 

Bank of Spain 

19-2 

89*1 

98-1 

imperial Bank of Russia . 
Reichsb&nk (Germany) 
Netherlands Bank 

151*6 

(7)68-0 

rnmmi 

68*7 

1131 

64-0 

12-0 

57*5 


Bank of Italy 

44-8 

82*7 

32-2 

Swiss National Bank . 

6*8 

16*0 

21*3 

Bank of Sweden . 

National Bank of Denmark . 

6*7 

15*9 

14*5 

4*2 

10*8 

12*7 



Dec. 

1918. 

Deo. 

1918. 

June 

1920. 

National Bank of Belgium . 

10-0 

10*7 

10-7 

Austro* Hungarian Bank 

61 7 

11*0 

U-0 

Bank of Norway . 

2*6 

0-7 

8*1 

Total Europe . 

052-7 

759*7 

720*1 

United States Treasury 

26C-0 

525*0 


Argentina (Cid* do Conver- 




slon) 

40-2 

65-8 

88-5 

Total America . 

812-2 

580*3 

528-5 

Bank of Japan 

22*0 

72-0 

98*0 

Indian Treasury . . 

21-8 

13*2 

80-6 

Total Asia . . 

489 

86-8 

128-6 

Dominion Govt., Treasury . 

23 7 

250 

21*0 

Chartered Banks of Canada. 

7*8 

15-5 

10-6 

Commonwealth Bank . 

4-5 

21-8 


Total Colon ios . 

sio j 

01*8 | 

61-4 

Grand Total . 

944 8 | 
H j 

1487*6 | 

1444-7 


Thus during the five war years Europe added 
£207,000,000 to its state bank holdings, 
the United States Treasury and Argentina 
£238,000,000, and Asia and the Colonies 
£38,000,000. The United States as a whole 
(including banks and in circulation) rose from 
£392,000,000 (25 per cent of the world’s 
stock of gold money) at the end of 1913 to 
£351 ,000,000 (34 per cent of the world's stock) 
at the end of 1918, falling to £553,000,000 
(28 per cent of the world's stock) eighteen 
months later. The period since the Armis- 
tice is remarkable for the loss of gold by 
the United States and Germany, and for 
the gain in Argentina, Japan, and tho United 
Kingdom. 

During the six and a half years to June 
1920 tho writer estimates that the world's 
stock of gold money increased £353,000,000 
out of new production, while the stock in the 
state banks and treasuries tabulated increased 
by £500,000,000, so that the amount in 
private banks, hoarded and in circulation, 
should have fallen by £147,000,000. The 
latter reduction would be proportionately far 
greater in particular countries. Tho gold in 
the United Kingdom at 30th June 1914 
amounted to £161,000,000 (First Interim 
Report of the Committee on Currency and 
Foreign Exchanges after the War, Cd. 9182, 
1918), of which £38,000,000 was at the Bank 
of England, £45,000,000 in other banks, and 
£78,000,000 in the hands of the public. 
Taking the two latter figures to have been 
reduced to £50,000,000 at 30th June 1920, 
and adding £146,000,000 then at the Bank of 
England, there was a total of £196,000,000, 
which is £35,000,000 more than Wore the 
war. The Bank of England's holding baa 
since increased beyond the £160,000,000 re* 
commended to be stored in the Centrid Insti- 
tution by the Currency Commission of 1918, 
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In the Utter part of the war and since to 
the time of writing, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and practically all countries 
except Australia (where gold does not circulate 
at present) and Mexico, have ceased to coin 
gold. This, of course, is merely because gold, 
as a result of the war, no longer circulates 
except iu Mexico, and only to a minor extent 
In other countries. J. k. 

GONNEIi, Sin Edwari> C. K., K.B.E., 
1862-1922, was Brunner Professor of Economics 
for thirty years at the University of Liverpool 
before bis death. He is best known by his 
edition of Ricardo's Principles, 1891. His 
most notable original works are The Social 
Philosophy of Rodbertas, 1899, and Common 
Zand and Enclosures , 1912. Other works of 
less importance are Commercial Geography , 
1894, Interest and Saving , 1906. He served 
in the Ministry of Food during the War, first 
as Economic Adviser and later as Director of 
Statistics, and was knighted in recognition of 
his services. 

GOSCHKN, Geo roe Joachim, Viscount 
(1831-1907), was educated at ltugby and 
Oxford, where he took a first class iu Literis 
Ilumanioribus, His father was a partner iu 
the financial house of FrUhling and Goschen, 
which he joined immediately on his leaving 
Oxford. He soon became a director of the 
Bank of England, and entered Parliament in 
1863. Into Lord Goschen's brilliant career in 
Parliament and the many services he rendered 
to the country, especially as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, it is not the place to enter here. 
As an economist he is known by his masterly 
book on The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges , 
which, written early in his business life, is still 
tho text- book on the subject Reports and 
Speeches on Local Taxation followed in 1872, 
and was one of the first books to call attention 
to this very imjK)rtant subject, as important in 
its way as imjwrial taxation. In the volume 
of Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions , 
published in 1905, Lord Goschen brought 
together his most important minor writings 
and speeches on these subjects, among which 
may be specially mentioned the address he 
delivered in 1883 to the Philosophical Society 
of Edinburgh on Laissez Fairs and Government 
Interference , in which he showed bis alarm at 
the rapid advance of state socialism. Besides 
these, Lord Goschen read a paper before Hit 
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I Institute of Bankers on April 18, 1888, on 
| The Probable Results of an Increase in the 
Purchasing Power of Gold . Speaking as he 
did at a time when the annual supply of gold 
had fallen off from £86,000,000 a year in 
1852, the first year after the gold discoveries, 
to about £20,000,000 a year, and following on 
a fresh demand for the precious metal through 
the establishment of new gold currencies 
in Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
the increase in the purchasing power of 
gold occupied the mind of many almost as 
much as its depreciation had done in 1848. 
This paper was a valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the extremely difficult and 
complicated questions involved. 

In 1890 the Royal Economic Society was 
founded, Lord Goschen holding the office of 
president from that year till the date of his 
death. 

The principal part of his economic work, 
however, was not done in his writings, but in 
Parliament, where, after holding high office under 
various administrations, he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Salisbury being Prime Minister, 
and between February 1887 and June 1892 
he produced and carried through six budgets 
in succession. In addition to these he con- 
ducted in 1888 the immense operation of the 
conversion of the greater part of the National 
Debt, in round figures £558,000,000, from 8 
per cent, first to 2f i>er cent, and then in 1903 
to 2£ per cent, by which a saving of about 
£2,800,000 a year was made. The reform of 
tli© gold coinage, also executed during his 
term of office, though & much smaller thing 
in itself, was by no means unimportant, with- 
drawing as it did some £47,000,000 light- 
weight coins from the circulation. 

Lord Goschen was opposed to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain's policy of tariff reform, but he 
defeuded the reimposition by Lord St. Aldwyn, 
then Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, of the Is. duty 
on corn, though he was hostile to any large 
levy of revenue by taxes on food. 

A career spent as Lord Goschen's was, partly 
in political and j»rtly in business activity, 
necessarily leaves behind it few written records 
in comparison with its importance, but those 
who knew him will long remember his force of 
character and great acuteness of mind, joined 
with a width of judgment which rendered his 
opinions most valuable and influential. 


HAGUE CONFERENCES (1899-1920). 
The first Hague Conference was an assembly of 
representatives from twenty -six of the inde- 
pendent and civilised states of the world. They 
oame together at the Hague on May 18, 1899, 
on the invitation of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment — the prime mover being the Emperor 
Niolioltt II. of Russia, who, in August 1898, had 


proposed an International Conference with the 
twofold aim of checking and eventually reduc- 
ing national armaments, and devising means for 
averting wars “ by the employment of pacific 
methods of international diplomacy.” The 
humanitarian enthusiasm of the young Tsar was, 
of course, pronounced foolish and impractical. 
But public opinion was touched by its dramatic 
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expression and evident sincerity ; and there were 
statesmen of experience who felt that the evils 
so forcibly described in the Russian rescript 
were capable of abatement, if not of removal. 
When a detailed programme was published in 
January 1899, it became evident that the scope 
of the proposed Conference had been enlarged 
by the inclusion of many subjects connected 
with the laws and customs of warfare. These 
were matters which appealed strongly to those 
who prided themselves on being practical as 
well as progressive. Accordingly, when the 
Conference met, many of the delegates who had 
come to the Hague expecting to take part in a 
useless emission of pious hopes and benevolent 
aspirations were soon convinced, to quote the 
expressive words of Lord Pauncefote’s despatch 
of July 31, 1899, that “ with a little good will 
it would be possible to arrive at a common 
understanding on some of the questions pro- 
pounded.” In fact, all of them were dealt 
with more or less successfully, except that of 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments ; 
and, to quote again from the despatch previously 
cited, “ in the brief space of two months, a 
great international work was accomplished, 
fraught with the highest promise for the advance- 
ment of civilisation and the good of mankind.” 

But in reality the Conference won its greatest 
triumph by the mere fact of meeting and record- 
ing its wish that another Conference should 
assemble in the near future. It thus endeavoured 
to provide the society of nations with a legisla- 
tive or quasi-legislative body. After some hesita- 
tion statesmen came to take for granted that a 
second Hague Conference must come together 
before long. The vigorous initiative of President 
Roosevelt of the United States of America 
brought matters to a head, though he soon 
surrendered the leading part to the Russian 
Emperor. Delays were caused, first by the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905, and after- 
wards by the Pan-American Congress of 1906, 
but, nevertheless, the second Hague Conference 
met in June 1907, and sat till October 18, 
1907. Forty-six powers were represented at it, 
as against twenty-six at the previous assembly. 
Just as the first Conference assumed that it 
would soon be followed by another, so the second 
Conference assumed that similar gatherings 
would take place in future. It regarded itself 
as a world parliament, and made some kind 
of rudimentary provision for the periodical 
assembly of a series of successors, in order that 
they might deal as regular organs of civilised 
humanity with its collective concerns. The 
importance of these steps can hardly be over- 
estimated. They have been taken quite quietly 
by men, most of whom were driven by forces they 
hardly comprehended towards aims of which 
they were scarcely conscious. They are a 
natural development of international society. 
They are, therefore, far more likely to be per- 


manent than if they had been forced on by one 
masterful will, however just and good. Their 
full significance lies in the distant future. But 
we can discern even now that in the ethical 
sphere they mean that justice and reason are to 
count for more, and brute force for less, and 
that in the economic sphere they promise a 
fuller scope for the productive and constructive 
energies of mankind. 

The first Hague Conference drew up three 
conventions, passed three declarations, gave 
expression to six wishes, and adopted with 
unanimity a resolution to the effect that the 
restriction of military budgets was “extremely 
desirable for the increase of the matorial and 
moral welfare of mankind." This resolution 
was confirmed by the second Conference, with 
the addition that “in view of the fact that 
military charges have been considerably in* 
creased in all countries since that year, 1899, 
the Conference declares that it is highly desirable 
that the Governments should resume the serious 
study of this question. " The British Government 
did its best to secure a more practical result ; 
but the more the matter was examined the mol's 
difficult did it seem in the prevailing state of 
feeling to limit the activity of independent 
states in providing themselves with means of 
defence. Th«*re must, be much less of mutual 
suspicion, and much more of humanitarian zeal, 
before sindi restraints can be imposed by general 
assent, and with a fair prospect of general 
observance. Meanwhile, progress is possible 
on the line of providing other means than war 
for the settlement of international disputes. 
When the vast majority of quarrels are adjust^l 
without war, peoples will first grow restive 
under economic burdens which every year be- 
come less necessary for the protection of national 
interests, and then find ways to diminish the 
intolerable strain. 

The second Hague Conference was greater 
than the first, not only in size, but in attempts, 
in achievements, and in failures. It produced 
no less than thirteen conventions. It renewed 
the three declarations of its predecessor. It 
passed, as we have seen, a resolution on die* 
armament, and it registered five wishes. But 
it tried in vain to reach an agreement on the 
law of contraband and blockade ; it proved 
unable to settle the vexed question of the 
destruction of prizes at sea ; and it laid down 
most imperfect rules with regard to submarine 
mines and the duties of neutral states in maritime 
warfare. Among the best results of its four 
months* activity may be mentioned the pro- 
hibition of the bombardment by naval forces of 
undefended ports and coasts, the establishment 
of the immunity of inshore fisheries and author* 
ised mail bags, and the improvement of the 
work of the previous Conference in matters 
connected with the laws of warfare on land and 
the application of the principles of the Genera 
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Convention to warfare at sea. Restrictions of 
apace compel the omission of many other topics 
whioh were dealt with more or less successfully 
by the delegates at the Hague. International 
courts, however, are too important to be 
omitted. 

The Conference of 1899 created a so called 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, consisting of 
four members nominated by each of the signatory 
powers ; and when two states agreed to resort 
to this court they were to create their tribunal 
by choosing their judges from the general list. 
Failing agreement on tlieir part, each of them 
was to select two arbitrators from the list, and 
the four so appointed were to choose a fifth. 
In reality, the Conference merely created the 
machinery by which a temporary tribunal * 
might be established. It is difficult to call 
such a body “ Permanent '* since it only comes 
into existence for the trial of a particular 
case, and it is equally « Htticult to call it a 
“Court, 1 * since the judges are chosen by the 
parties to the dispute, and are to giv<- their 
decisions not necessarily on the strict and im- 
partial application of legal principles. It is 
an arbitral tribunal for “the settlement of 
differences between States by judges of their ! 
own choice and on tin? basis of res|«rt for law/' 
which may be very different from the applica- 
tion of legal principles in municipal courts. 
Between 1899 and 1907 several cases were 
submitted to the Hague tribunal. The credit 
of providing the first of them rests with the 
United States, whose Government in 1902 re- 
ferred to a court of arbitrators, constituted 
according to the provisions of the Hague con- 
vention, a long-standing dispute with Mexico as 
to the proper destination of what was called the 
Pious Fund of California. The Venezuelan In- 
demnities case followed. Great Britain and 
France were concerned in the Muscat Dhows 
case, and Japan and several other suites in the 
Perpetual Leases case. So much satisfaction 
was felt with the decisions, that a strong 
desire arose for the further development of the 
principle of arbitration. The arrangements oi 
1899 weredefective in two important particulars. 
They bound no power beforehand to place its 
case before a court, and the court they provided 
was left in a very nebulous condition. The 
second Conference endeavoured to remedy both 
these defects. It attempted to formulate a list 
of subjects which the powers would bind them- 
selves by treaty to refer to arbitration ; and it 
endeavoured to create a permanent court ready 
at any moment to deal with whatever case might 
be brought before it by international litigants. 
The difficulties were too great to be overcome. 
Some arose out of procedure, some referred to 
the constitutions of various states, some were 
connected with the enforcement of awards on 
recalcitrant litigants, and some were due to the 
insistence by Hie smaller states on absolute 


equality with the greater powers as regards the 
constitution of the court, t. j. l. ; h. h. l. b. 

One of the objections to the Convention of 
1889 was removed by that of 1907. The 
method by which three disinterested arbitrators 
may be appointed makes a nearer approach to 
a judicial tribunal. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the imperfections which remained, resort to this 
tribunal continued. 

In 1909 the award was issued in the Casa- 
blanca case, in which tho parties were France 
and Germany, and of the Grisbadarna case 
between Norway and Sweden. These cases 
were followed by the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries case, between Great Britain and the 
United States ; the Irinoeo Steamship Company 
* case, between the United States and Venezuela; 
the Savarkar case, between France and Great 
Britain ; the Canevaro case, between Italy and 
Peru ; the Russian Indemnity case, between 
Russia and Turkey ; the Carthage and Manouba 
cases, between France and Italy ; and the Island 
of Timor case, between the Netherlands and 
Portugal. 

Moreover, in compliance with the Convention 
for the Pacilic Settlement of International Pis- 
! pules, cases have been entrusted to Commissions 
of Inquiry, invested not merely with the duty 
of determining the facts in dispute, but of 
finding liability as well. 

Thus on the suggestion of France, and ac- 
cepted by Great Britain and Russia, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was appointed in the Dogger 
Batik case in 1904. Another Commission was 
that to settle the rcsj»ective claims of France 
and Italy in the Tavignano, Camouna, and 
| Gaulois cases in 1912. 

An International Prize Court was also sought 
to be established by the Conference of 1907. 
Hitherto the validity of captures at sea had 
been tried in the courts of the belligerent 
captor. Consequently, each maritime state 
had its own prize law, which sometimes 
differed from that followed by other states in 
important particulars. 

By Convention XII., an appeal might be 
taken from the judgment of a National Prize 
Court to the Prize Court at the Hague. This 
provision was considered to conflict with the 
constitution of tho United States. It was 
therefore proposed by Senator Root that the 
question at issue between the Governments, 
and not the judgment of the National Court, 
should be submitted to the International Prize 
Court. This modification of the Convention 
was contained in a Protocol signed Sep- 
tember 19, 1910, by thirteen Powers and sub- 
sequently signed by every signatory of the 
original Convention. 

In spite of this modification, however, and 
of the fact that the Convention received the 
approval of the London Naval Conference, 
1909, the Convention has never been ratified. 
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Thw was due partly to the fact that the Declara- 
tion of London, 1910, the result of the Naval 
Conference, was itself never ratified, and partly 
to the failure of the signatories to agree upon 
the method of appointment of the judges. 

It has not been generally recognised that 
none of the Conventions of the Conference of 
1907 were legally binding on any of the bel- 
ligerents during the war. This was due to a 
clause contained in each of the Conventions, 
declaring that its provisions are only applicable 
to the contracting parties when all the belliger- 
ents are parties. 

Among the belligerents, at the outbreak of 
the late war, who had not ratified the Conven- 
tions of 1907, were Bulgaria, Italy, Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Turkey ; consequently, none of these 
Conventions were binding on any of the belli- 
gerents. But since the Conventions of the 
Conference of 1899 had been ratified by all the 
belligerents, it was generally agreed that they 
were binding upon the belligerents since they 
had been ratified by all of them. And since 
the great majority of the provisions of the 
Convention of 1907 were merely declaratory 
of the existing International Law and Custom, 
the fact that the Conventions were not strictly 
applicable was immaterial, since these pro- 
visions, apart from any Convention, had long 
been recognised as part of the Law of Nations. 

Moreover, the British, French, German, and 
other Prize Courts treated the Conventions of 
1907 as if they were legally in force, and in 
the determination of cases involving the claims 
of enemy subjects they accorded to them the 
benefit of rights claimed under any of the 
Conventions, provided the state of which they 
were subjects was a party thereto. 

The provisions of the Hague Convention re- 
lating to the treatment of prisoners-of-war were 
in practice found to be very inadequate. As 
early as January 1916 an agreement was 
reached between the French and German 
governments for the reciprocal repatriation 
of civilian prisoners under 17 and over. 55 , as 
well as those unfit for military service. 

After protracted negotiations, early in 1916 
an arrangement for the exchange and repatria- 
tion of wounded or sick prisoners permanently 
Incapacitated was concluded between the 
British and German governments. 

Later, an agreement was reached between 
Great Britain and Germany for the transfer of 
British and German wounded and sick prisoners 
to Switzerland, on the lines of a similar agree- 
ment already in force between the French and 
German governments. 

By the Anglo-German Agreement, concluded 
at the Hague, July 2 , 1917, an agreement 
was reached whereby it was agreed that certain 
combatant and civilian prisoners-of-war to the 
number not exceeding 16,900 should, by the 
consent of the Netherlands Government, be 


interned in Holland, and that additional 
prisoners should he sent to Switzerland. 

It was also a term of this Convention that 
reprisals should only take place after at least 
four weeks’ notice. 

In April 1918 a further agreement was 
reached between the French and German 
governments, whereby non - commissioned 
oilicers and men who had been in captivity 
not loss than 18 months were to be repatri- 
ated, and officers to be interned in Switzerland. 
This agreement was made applicable to Belgium. 

By the Anglo-German Agreement, concluded 
at the Hague, July 14, 1918, a somewhat 
similar agreement was reached between the 
British and German governments. 

On June 16, 1920, an International Com- 
mittee of eminent jurists, appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, met at the 
Hague, aud on July 24 presented a scheme 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

The scheme embraced four principal subjects, 
viz. the composition of the Court ; the ambit 
of its jurisdiction ; the law to be administered ; 
and the practice or procedure of the Court. 
The rock upon which all schemes for an In- 
ternational Court of Justice had hitherto suffered 
shipwreck, viz. excessive regard to the doctrine 
of the equality of states, was avoided, by satis- 
fying the representatives of the smaller states 
that equality meant equal sovereignty, the 
right of every state to be considered as an 
individual equally with every other state, but 
not that every state bad an equal position in 
the world, and that for practical reasons the 
larger states must have special consideration. 

The judges are to be elected, regardless of 
their nationality, from amongst persons of high 
moral character, who possess the qualifications 
required in their respective countries, for ap- 
pointment to the highest judicial office, or ars 
jurisconsults of recognised competence in Inter- 
national Law. The Assembly and the Council 
must each frame a list of proposed judges from 
those jHsrsons nominated by the national groups 
in the Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, and those judges upon whom both 
bodies agree are to be elected ; so far as there 
are differences, further lists are to be submitted. 
If no agreement is reached, a Committee of 
Conciliation composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the Assembly, and three by the 
Council, may be formed for the purpose of 
choosing one name for each seat still vacant. 
If this committee fails to reach agreement, the 
judges already elected shall proceed to fill the 
vacant scats by selection from amongst those 
candidates who have obtained votes either in 
the Assembly or in the Council. 

It will be noted that the Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration is retained un- 
altered. Its functions are quite distinct from 
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those of the International Court of Justice. It 
is purely an arbitral tribunal, whereas the latter 
is purely a judicial tribunal. The seat of the 
court is at the Hague, where the president and 
registrar must reside. The jurisdiction of the 
court is confined to litigation between states. 
An individual as such has no locus standi , but 
as a matter of fact most disputes between 
states arise out of complaints where wrong has 
been done by one state to individuals or classes 
in their state. 

By article 32, the court is open to the states 
referred to in the oovenant and such others as 
•hall become members of the League of Nations. 

By article 33, when a dispute has arisen 
between states and it has been found impossible 
to settle it by diplomatic means and no agree- 
ment has been made to choose another jurisdic- 
tion, the party complaining may bring the 
complaint before the court. 

And by article 34, the court has jurisdiction 
between states which are member* of the League, 
to hear and determine cases of a legal nature 
concerning (a) the interpretation of & treaty ; 

( b ) any question of International Law ; ( c ) the 
existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute & breach of an international obliga- 
tion ; (d) the nature and extent of reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation ; (e) the interpretation of a sentence 
passed by the court. 

The court has also power to take cognisance 
of all disputes of any kind which may be sub- 
mitted to it by general or particular convention 
between the parties. 

Articles 33 and 34, however, have not been 
accepted by the Council and have been replaced 
by a new text, keeping the commence of the 
court within the limits of the covenant and 
treaties in force. 

The law to be administered by the court is 
by article 85 to be derived from the following 
sources, viz. : — 

fa) Positive treaties. 

(b) The accepted common law of nations. 

(c) The general principles of law, recognised 
by civilised nations. 

(d) Judicial decisions and the teachings of 
the most highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations. 

Following the precedent of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, there is no com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. It is true that states 
have been known not to appear before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but it is 
significant that nevertheless the decisions of 
that court have never been disobeyed. 

The procedure is by the well-established 
method obtaining in arbitration proceedings, 
viz. by case, counter - case, and reply. It 
consists of two parts, written and oral. The 
official language of the court is French. The 
parties are represented by agents, and they may 


employ counsel or advocates to appear in court. 
The hearing in court is to be public. The 
judgment of the court shall state the reasons 
upon which it is based, and is final and without 
appeal. It is, however, open to revision upon 
the discovery of some new fact of a decisive 
nature. Unless otherwise decided by the 
court, each party bears its own costs. 

[Pari. Papers, Cd. 9534, Misc. No. 1, 1899 ; 
Cd. 3933, 1908 ; Cd. 3857, Misc. No. 1, 1908 ; 
Cd. 4081, Misc. No. 4, 1908; Cd. 4174, Misc. 
No. 5, 1908 ; Cd. 4175, Misc. No. 6, 1908 ; Cd. 
8236, Misc. No. 17, 1916; Cd. 8590, Misc. No. 
12, 1917; Cd. 9147, Misc. No. 20, 1918. La 
Dcuxi&me Conference Internationale de la Paix , 
Acts et Documents, 1907. T. J. Lawrence, War 
arul Neutrality , 1904 ; E. A. Whittuck, Inter- 
national Documents , 1908 ; Holls, The Peace 
Conference at the Hague , 1900 ; Pearce Higgins, 
The Hague Conferences , 1909; James Brown 
Scott, The Hague Conventions and Declarations 
of 1899 and 1907 ; The Reports to the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 , 1917 ; The Pro - 
ctedings of the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 : Translation of the Official Texts , 1920 ; 
The Hague Court Reports , 1916 ; Une Cowr de 
Justice Internationale , 1938 ; Resolutions of the 
Institute of International Law , 1916 ; An Inter- 
national Court qf Justice , 1936 ; The Status of 
the. International Court qf Justice , 1916 ; Hans 
Well berg, The Problem of an International Court 
of Justice., 1918; Holland, Studies in Inter- 
national Law , 1898 ; Laws and Customs of War 
on Land , 1908 ; league of Nations , Official 
Journal , Draft Scheme for the Institution of the 
Permanent Court of Iniematumal Justice, Sep- 
tember 1920.] (See International Law, two 
articles.) B. H. L. B. 

HANSSEN, Georg (1809-1894), was born at 
Hamburg and educated there until 1827, when 
ho went to Heidelberg University to study 
jurisprudence and political economy. Here be 
came under the influence of Rau. Later he 
studied agriculture at Wiirtemberg, and finally 
graduated at Kiel, where also he lectured. In 
1834 he was appointed to a post in the govern- 
ment of Schleswig-Holstein at Copenhagen, and 
was nominated to the Chamber in 1835. In 
1837 he returned to Kiel as professor of 
Political Economy and Statistics; from 1842 he 
taught Political Economy at the University of 
Leipzig till 1848, moving then to Gottingen, 
where he remained till his death — with an in- 
terval from 1860 to 1869, during which he held 
a professorship at the University of Berlin and 
a post in the Royal Prussia Bureau of Statistics. 
In 1869 he resumed his professorial chair at 
Gottingen, which he gave up in 1884. 

A griculturw doctrine. Calhedris Universilatum 
Vindicate t, Dissert . inaugur., Alton®, 1832 . — Vber 
die Rrrichtung eon Sparkassen mil besonderer 
Rilcksicht auf Landdistrikte, Leiprig, 1845. — 
Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen , 2 vols., 1880, 
1884 (his most important work). He also con- 
tributed largely to periodicals and collective works, 
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Many of his articles and works dealt with 
details of the economic position of Germany, 
with the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and with 
agriculture. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. v., London, 
1895. — Handwfrrterb uch dcr Staatstoissenschaften , 
giving complete list of works, vol. iv., Jena, 1900.] 

HELM, Elijah (1837-1904), was the son 
of a Blackburn cotton-spinner and manufacturer. 
He was educated at Whalley Grammar School 
and at Blackburn. On leaving school he 
entered the cotton trade, and spent a few years 
at Papiham, where he acquired a knowledge 
of cotton spinning and weaving. In 1855 he 
entered a warehouse at Manchester, and con- 
tinued in the business until, in 1899, he was 
elected to the post of secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
had been director for three years. This 
appointment lie held till his death in 1904. 

When a young man he attended the evening 
classes in Political Economy at Owens College, 
and here came under the iniluerice of Jevons, 
and when the latter died Helm lectured at the 
college until his successor was ftpjiointed. He 
also lectured for a few sessions on Political 
Economy to the evening classes at the college. 
The honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
npon him in 1902 by the Victoria University. 
He was an active member of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, of which lie was president 
for the two sessions 1S79-S1. Mr. Heim was 
one of the chief authorities on the economics 
of the cotton industry, and was well known as 
journalist and author. He began to write for 
the Manchester Guardian about 1875, and for 
many years wrote leading articles on financial 
and commercial questions. esjiecially those 
relating to India, and on the cotton trade. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the Statist , 
the New York Nation , and other commercial 
and financial journals in England and America. 

His chief writings are — 

Chapters in the History of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce , 1899. — Introduction 
Young’s American Cotton Industry , 1902. — The 
chapters on the Cotton Industry which appear in 
British IndustrieSy Ashley, 1903. — Contributions 
to the Manchester Statistical Society, published 
in the Transactions, on the Cotton Trade, Trade 
Unions, Crises, Bimetallism, etc. — The Joint 
Standard , 1894, attacking the monometallic sys- 
tem, and advocating the establishment of the 
joint standard. In this dictionary he wrote the 
articles on Children's Labour, Cotton Famine, 
and the Manchester School. For many years 
he rendered much service as a social worker in 
Manchester and district j. h. j. 

HERRMANN, Emanuel 1 (1839-1902), was 
bom at Klagenfurt in Carinthia, and educated at 
bis native place from 1848 to 1856. He after- 
wards studied Jurisprudence, History, and 

1 Referred to as Emil Herrmann in the Economic 
Journal, December 1901 


Natural Science at various universities, dually 
proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Law at 
Gratz in 1862, and acquiring the right to 
lecture there in 1864. in 1865 he became a 
lecturer (Dozen t) at the Technical University, 
and Professor at the Trade Schools, in Economics 
and Statistics, whilst after various similar 
appointments be obtained the Professorship 
of Economics and Financial Science at the 
Technical Academy at Vienna in 1871. He 
had, however, since 1861 been occupied with 
work on the Civil Service, and in 1872, though 
he did not give up his professorial duties, he 
became head of the newly- formed departments 
for furthering trade and industry at the Austrian 
Board of Trade. His position appears to have 
been somewhat similar to that held by per- 
manent officials in England, as he served under 
and was controlled by the ministry of the day, 
and he appeal's to have played a somewhat 
similar part in organising the work of his 
department to that of Sir Robert Gillen and 
others at the English Board of Trade. The 
first work of importance that was undertaken 
was the foundation, apj>arently by Dr. Anton 
Bauhaus under his direction, of a large number 
of the technical schools which did much for 
the prosperity of many Austrian industries, 
and which have been to a great extent copied 
by foreign countries. The condition of Domestic 
Industries in Austria apjiears to have occupied 
much of his thought, for he published an article 
entitled “ Hausindustrie " on the subject in 
1873, and in his Technische Fragen nnd Pro - 
Wane der modemen Volksw irt s* 'h aft , 1891, he 
speaks of the sad impression he had obtained 
of their condition. In 1882 he was elected to 
Professorships in Economics and Finance, in- 
cluding one at the Viennese Technical Uni* 
versity, and his retirement from the. Board of 
Trade in this year had been preceded by his 
absence during 1881 on a long furlough, 
devoted to the study of applied chemistry. 
He still continued to hold the title of Imperial 
Privy Councillor conferred on him in 1874, and 
before his death also became Aulio Councillor 
(Hofrath). He is one of the two men to be 
credited with the invention of the Postcard. 
After his retirement he still continued to 
publish books at fairly frequent intervals, some 
of the most important being written between 
1882 and 1896. 

His work at the Austrian Board of Trade 
seems to have influenced his development as an 
economist. His earlier works, though showing 
signs of those technical and other interests 
that are so marked in his later ones, are yet 
mainly — as, for instance, the Allgemeine Wirt* 
schaftslehrey 1868 — of a theoretical character. 
He seems, indeed, to have conceived of a wide 
general system of economice, with narrower 
applications to narrower areas* “He had 
especially in view in his work the relatione of 
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technical to industrial developments, and also 
the creation of a system in which Universal 
Economics should be the basis, and national 
and communal economy the superstructure" 
(Uandw'drterbuch der Staatswissenchaften , q.v.). 
In bis later works, and especially after his 
retirement from the Board of Trade, his devo- 
tion to technical questions connected with 
Economic Science and their application to it 
was most marked. 

His chief works were : — AUgemeine Wirt - 
9chaftslehre> 1868 , — Theorie der Vcrsicherung vom 
wvrtschaftlichen Standjmnkte, 1868, 3rd ed. 
1897 . — Leitfaden der Wirtschaftskhre, 1870. — 
Miniaturbil der aus dem Gefnete der Wirtscha/t , 
1872. — Principle* der Wirtschcft, 1873 . — KuUur 
und Natur , Studien im QebieU der Wirtschaft , 
1887. — Volkswirtsehaft und Unterricht, 1888. — 
Die Familie vom Standpunktt der Gcsamtwirt- 
schqft % 1889 . — Sein und Werden in Raurn und 
Zeity wirtsehoftslchre Studies 1889 . — Technische 
Fragen und Problem* in der modemen Volks- 
vnrtschafty 1891. — WirtschaflUche Fragm und 
l*roblcmey 1893 — and Das Geheimnis der Macht, 
1896. [See Uandu'Orterbuch der Slaatsvdssen- 
schaften for a biography of Dr. ilerrmaiiu by the 
Editors, Jena, 1900.J n. B. n. 

HOCK, Carl, Freiherr von *( 1808 i860), 
an eminent writer on finance and one of the most 
brilliant representatives of Austrian bureau 
craey, is said by Sohnffie to have united the art 
and science of political economy in his writings 
more successfully than any one since Ne ben ius. 
Together with a nature of feverishly active dis- 
position, which found an outlet as well in 
external business as in inner strife and search 
after knowledge, he united a remarkable lumin- 
osity and quickness of perception and a capacity 
for diligent and skilful work of rare duration , To 
these brilliant qualities must be added a special 
genius for the business of administration, in 
which he exhibited spotless integrity, and one 
of bis greatest services was to purify the whole 
circle of official subordinates who came under 
his direction. His versatility is astonishing. 
In 1835 he published Cartesius and his 
Opponents^ which shows his philosophic bent. 
In the preceding year he hail produced novels 
which earned favourable recognition from the 
critics. Originally, however, he had busied him- 
self with mathematics and natural science with 
such success that he was appointed an extra official 
at the Vienna observatory. He then turned his 
attention to historical studies, and in 1837 
produced Die Geschichte Qerbcrts, des Papstes 
Sylvester II. , which was translated into Italian. 
From 1830 onwards he was actively employed 
in the Austrian customs service. He entered 
the ranks, but rapidly rose to the highest 
positions. Ho was head of the customs office 
at Trieste, the seaport of the Monarchy, and 
later head of the customs in Vienna. Metter- 
ikich utilised his literary capacity to expound 


Austrian interests in Germany in articles in the 
Augsburger Ally ermine Zeitung, and Kiibeck 
availed himself of it in counteracting Kossuth's 
movement in Hungary, Called to the head of 
the customs- policy section in the Ministry of 
Finance, Hock dealt with the most important 
negotiations with foreign countries in the 'fifties. 
He held a middle position between the pro- 
tective system of List, which he attacked in a 
pamphlet, and free trade. He regarded pro- 
tection (and the sufficiency of protection) of 
Austrian industries from the point of production- 
costs, and after thorough study of the develop- 
ment of dilferent objects of production aimed 
at such customs duties as would enable home 
products to meet world competition. As a 
member of the Upper House he prepared the 
reports upon all great economic problems. In 
politics he held a place midway between the 
parties. His strong Catholic views did not 
prevent him from supporting the law which 
restored the control of elementary education to 
the State. He closed liis active life with the 
title of Privy Councillor as President of the 
highest court of accounts. Of his rich literary 
output the principal works are Die Finanzver- 
waltung FranJcrachs, 1857 ; Die Finanzen und 
Fina u gesehichte der Vereinigtcn Staaten, 1867 ; 
bjjcrUlichc Abgaben und Schtdden , 1869. He 
was prevented by death from completing his 
work on the history of the Austrian State 
j Council. 

[Reference may be made to Schaffle’s obituary 
notice in the Deutsche Vierteljah rssch rif t, 1870.] 

F. W. 

HOLYOAKE, George Jacob (1817-1906), 
born at Birmingham, was a weakly child, 
brought up in poverty. From the age of nine 
to twenty -two he worked as a whitesmith ; when 
seventeen he obtained some education at the 
Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution and gained 
prizes in mathematics. In 1839 he became 
superintendent of the educational classes at the 
Institution, and afterwards kept a day school 
in Sheffield. He was appointed a lecturer in 
1841 to explain the social system of Robert 
Owen, and in the following year was imprisoned 
at Gloucester for six months for alleged atheism, 
being the last person put on trial tor this cause 
in England. In 1846 he came to London and 
started The Rcasoner, which he edited for twenty 
years. He opened a bookseller's shop in Fleet 
Street in 1853. In the course of a long and 
Btrenuous life he wrote much on political and 
social questions, advocated the system of 
thought which he was one of the earliest to 
call secularism, and took an active part in the 
promotion of co-operation, temperance, and 
education among the working classes 

Holyoake told the story of his struggles in Sixty 
Tears of an Agitator* s IAft> 1892, 2 vols. 8vo f and 
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in Bygones worth Remembering, 1905, 2 vola. 8 vo ; 
42m last work describing the progress of the nation 
within his memory, with special reference to the 
conditions of life among manual workers. He 
remembered when men were only paid late on 
Saturday night, and “ poor nailers trudged miles 
into Birmingham, with their week’s work in bags 
on their backs, who were to be seen banging 
about merchants* doors up to ten and eleven o’clock 
to get payment for their goods.” 

His writings on co-operation are r Self- II dp for 
the People , the History of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
1857, 10th ed. 1893, sm. 8 vo (the earlier chapters 
appeared in the Daily News ) ; Life and Ixist Days 
if R. (keen, 3rd ed. 1866, 8 vo ; The Logic of Go- 


operation, 187 A 8 vo 5 The History <f Co-operation 
in England, 1875-79, 2 vola. 8 vo, revised and 
completed 1906, 2 vola. 8 vo ; Manual if Co-opera- 
tion, New York, 1885 (an epitome of the History 
arranged by the Sociological Society of America) 5 
Qrmoth of Co-operation in England (from Fort- 
nightly Review), 1887, 8 vo ; Policy qf Commercial 
Co-operation, 1888, 8 vo ; The Co-operative Move- 
ment (f To-day, 1891, sm. 8 vo ; Self-Help One 
Hundred Years Ago, 1888, 8 vo (describes the 
Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor, established in 1796) ; 
Ten Letters, being the Case stated between Co- 
operators atld Private Traders, 1903, 8 vo. 

H. tt. *. 


IMMIGRATION.'*' Since the first edition of 
this work appeared, a strong demand has arisen 
in the United States for drastic restrictions 
upon immigration, and has led to the prescrip- 
tion of a literacy test for would -be immigrants, 
and to a quota system intended to discriminate 
in favour of immigrants of higher racial 
standards of living and education. 

The argument in favour of this legislative 
change which has probably carried most weight 
with the public is derived from the large 
number and the rapid increase of immigrants. 
Within the nineteenth century there were only 
seven years in each of which immigrants to the 
United States numbered more than half a 
million ; in every year between 1902 and 1914 
immigrants exceeded half a million, and in the 
decade 1905-14 the average annual number 
was more than a million. This impressive 
number has been dwelt upon in the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Immigration, and in 
thousands of newspaper articles. 

Not until 1908 did the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion begin to report the number of departures 
as well as arrivals, and thus to measure the 
net increase of population due to immigration. 
Even after this change of procedure was made 
the figure of net increase thus obtained was 
not emphasised either in the report or in 
popular discussion. During the seven years 
1908-14 inclusive, immigrants numbered 
6,709,357, but the excess of arrivals over 
departures was only 4,069,856, or 607 per 
cent of the number of immigrants ; during the 
five years that followed, the excess of arrivals 
over departures was only 36 ’8 per cent of the 
number of immigrants. 

Another qualification of the argument from 
numbers lies in the fact that a country’s power 
of assimilating immigrants, other things equal, 
increases with the population. The ratio of 
the number of immigrants to the population 
or to the number of native whites did not 
increase significantly between 1860 and 1920, 
but changed irregularly, rising at the end of a 


decade of unusually heavy immigration, falling 
if immigration for a decade had been lighter. 

Of almost or quite equal importance as an 
argument to the public was the massing of 
immigrants in the congested districts of great 
cities. Under the conditions which had pre- 
vailed a generation earlier, the great majority 
of immigrants quickly scattered over the new 
land, and processes of assimilation went on 
rapidly and unnoticed. The opinion that the 
crowds of immigrants in our great cities were a 
sluggish indigestible mass came to prevail more 
and more. Yet these immigrants did not linger 
or stagnate in urban districts in which they 
first established themselves ; on the contrary, 
they moved away with great rapidity ; but the 
places they had left were immediately filled by 
new-coineis from abroad. 

Whether the process of assimilation has kept 
pace with immigration cannot be ascertained. 
But an approximate ami determinable index of 
assimilation is found in the acquisition of 
English by immigrants. If the number of 
foreign born who could not speak English is 
compared with the number of foreign born who 
had come from a country in which English was 
not the native language, the following results 
are reached : — 


Date of 
Census. 

Foreign bom persons at 
least ten years of ago. 


Per cent 
who 
have 
learned 
English. 

From non- 
Knglish- 
apeaking 
Countries. 

Reported un- 
able to speak 
English. 

Por cent 
unable 
to MtfWtk 
English. 

1800 

5,272.000 

1,371,000 

26 

74 

1900 

6, .',55.000 

1,217,000 

19 

81 

1910 

9,790,000 

2,9,3,000 

81 

69 


The per cent unable to speak English varies 
in close agreement with the per cent of the 
foreign born who have been In the United 
States less than seven years. Thus on the 
average it takes an immigrant not far from 
seven years to acquire enough knowledge of 
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English to claim that he can speak it Seem- 
ingly this phase of assimilation is keeping pace 
with immigration, but with a lag of about 
seven years. In the second generation the 
process is complete, for nearly 99 per cent of 
American * born children of immigrants ten 
years of age or over arc able to speak English. 
Probably the language has been materially de- 
based by digesting these myriads of foreigners, 
but there is no evidence that Americans are 
becoming a permanently polyglot folk or are 
likely to become so if immigration continues 
as at present. 

Another indication regarding assimilation 
can be drawn from the figures of illiteracy 
among the foreign bom. Of immigrants over 
14 years of age entering the United States 
since 1900, between 24 and 30 per cent were 
recorded as unable to write any language. 
But illiteracy among the foreign born in the 
United States has not increased in thirty years. 


Date of Census. 

Per cent Illiterates 
among Foreign Bom. 

1S80 

12-0 

»mh> 

m 

woo 

1*2W 

1W10 

m 


The preceding figures suggest although they 
hardly prove that the educational advantages 
open to immigrants in the United States are 
keeping illiteracy among the entire body of 
foreign born at any date down to a little less 
than one-half of what it has been among new 
arrivals. Amor^ American-born children of 
immigrants illiteracy almost disappears. This 
class is less illiterate than their parents or the 
coloured tabulation ; it is less illiterate than 
the children of native Americans, many of 
whom live in regions still imperfectly provided 
with school facilities. 

Another index of assimilation may perhaps 
be found in the vitality of the immigrants. 
They have probably on the average less earning 
power than native Americans, and live under 
less sanitary conditions. In registration states, 
including about one-fourth of the }>opulation of 
the country, the expectation of life in 1910 
for native white males at the age of 20 was 
about 1 *6 years greater than for foreigu-born 
males of the same age, and for native white 
females about 2 *3 years greater than for foreign- 
born white females. 

The most serious and weighty objection to 
continuing the former policy of slight restric- 
tions upon immigration is the menace of the 
immigrant to American standards of wages 
and of living. The cost of rearing a family 
in the United States is rapidly rising. In 
many cases to import labour is quicker and i 
cheaper than to rely on securing a supply I 


from the home market. It is this argument 
against recent immigration which has con- 
tributed most powerfully to change American 
opinion and the former American policy. 

Immigrants who have entered the United 
States during recent years differ from the 
resident population in language, social and 
political traditions, and in economic oppor- 
tunities open to them on arrival much more 
than immigrants of one or two generations 
earlier differed from the resident population 
of that day. The gap is wider and the changes 
of the native population of the country result- 
ing from assimilating the recent arrivals are 
doubtless greater, but there is little evidence 
that the gap lasts longer into the second and 
subsequent generations, or that the population 
which finally results is less homogeneous or 
less loyally united. w. f. w. 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM* [developments since 1896]. 

The Income Tax as imposed in 1842 was 
a strictly proportional tax, subject only to an 
exemption in favour of very small incomes, but 
the tax has since been converted step by step 
into the highly graduated tax now imposed. 
(On the general question of graduated as 
opposed to proportional taxation, see Gradu- 
ated Taxation.) The tax was formerly uni- 
form, but now since 1907 earned income is 
taxed more lightly than unearned income. 
Moreover, the family obligations of the in- 
dividual taxpayer are now taken into account. 

After the inquiries held in 1852 and 1861, 
the reform of the Income Tax was not again 
the subject of formal investigation until 1904, 
when a departmental committee was appointed 
to consider certain specified subjects. In 1906 
a select committee was appointed to report 
upon the practicability of graduating the 
Income Tax, and of differentiating for the 
purpose of the tax between permanent and 
precarious incomes. The reports of these two 
committees were followed in 1907 and sub- 
sequent years by a series of legislative changes 
which profoundly modified the simple outlines 
of the original tax, and corrected many of its 
imperfections. 

In 1919 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the Income Tax in all its aspects. . 
The inquiry was comprehensive, and the 
Minutes of Evidence and Report of the Com- 
mission contain full information on all outstand- 
ing Income Tax problems. The Commission 
made many recommendations for the alteration 
of the tax, but these recommendations, though 
numerous and far-reaching, do not amount to 
a suggestion for any fundamental change in 
the nature of the tax. The Commission re- 
ported in Maroh 1920, and the Finance Act 
introduced immediately afterwards adopted 
their suggestions with regard to the treatment 
of earned income, graduation, and relief in cases 
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where tax is paid on the same income in a 
Dominion and in the United Kingdom. Other 
recommendations were postponed for later con- 
sideration. 

Differentiation . — An objection formerly urged 
against the scheme of the British Income Tax 
was that it taxed all incomes at the same rate, 
whether they were permanent or teni|»orary, 
spontaneous or earned. The select committee 
appointed in 1906 reported that differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes was 
practicable, and in the Finance Act of 1907 
Mr. Asquith introduced a change, reducing the 
rate of duty charged on the earned income of 
any person whose total income did not exceed 
£2000. This relief was modified and extended 
4n subsequent years. 

• The question was reconsidered by the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax appointed in 
1919. They reported in favour of the retention 
of this principle of differentiation, but recom- 
mended that relief should be given, not by 
reducing the rate of duty, but by excluding 
from assessment a certain proportion (one- 
tenth) of the earned income. They further 
recommended that, however large the earned 
income, not more than £2000 should rank 
for differential relief, and that the relief should 
apply with that limitation to incomes of all 
sizes. Effect was given to these recommenda- 
tions by the Finance Act of 1920. 

Graduation . — The application of a smooth 
scale of graduation to an Income Tax collected 
at the source presents great practical difficulties, 
and the complicated system of abatements and 
varying rates of duty in force prior to 1920 
operated so unevenly between one taxpayer 
and another, that the removal of the resulting 
inequalities became one of the most important 
subjects considered by the Royal Commission 
of 1919. They recommended the adoption of 
a scheme to which effect was given by the 
Finance Act of 1920. Under this scheme an 
individual resident in the United Kingdom in 
estimating the amount of his Income Tax 
liability may claim the following deductions : — 

1. One-tenth of his earned income, not ex- 
ceeding a maximum allowance of £200. 

2. A personal allowance amounting in the 
case of a single person to £135 ; and in the case 
of a married couple living together to £225. 
with the addition of a further sum (not exceed- 
ing in any case £45) where the wife is in receipt 
of earned income. 

3. The amount of any allowances authorised 
for children (first child £36, others £27), or 
for dependent relations. 

The excess (if any) of the income over the 
total amount of the authorised deductions is 
taxable incomes. The first £225 of the excess 
is charged at half the standard rate of the tax, 
and the balance at the full rate. 

The income of a married couple living together 


is treated for Income Tax purposes as a single 
income. Primarily the husband is assessable 
for it, but either spouse may claim the right 
of separate assessment. In that event the 
benefits of the deductions and the half rates of 
duty are apportioned between the husband and 
wife. 

Collection at the 80111*06 of the standard rate 
of duty is maintained, and the relief is given 
on a return and claim by the individual tax- 
payer, either by allowance from profits in 
respect of which he is directly chargeable, or 
if necessary by repay meat. 

This scheme gives a smooth scale of gradua- 
tion which is effective in the case of moderate 
incomes, but as the amount of income increases 
the graduation loses its efficacy by degrees, and 
becomes almost inappreciable in the cose of 
very large incomes. The scheme is, however, 
carried on and completed by the imposition of 
progressive rates of duty on the larger incomes 
in the form of a super-tax ( q.v .). 

Super - Tax. — The select committee ap- 
pointed in 1906 to consider the practicability 
of graduating the Income Tax reported that 
the tax was already graduated by abatement 
in the case of incomes not exceeding £700 a 
year. That further graduation by means of 
degression on the lines of the existing abate- 
ments was practicable, but that there are limits 
beyond which it cannot be conveniently or use- 
fully extended. That it would be easy to levy 
a graduated rate of tax according to the total 
net income of the individual by the method of 
collecting the whole tax from each person upon 
his own declaration of income, but they did 
not think it expedient to abandon the principle 
of assessment at the source. Finally, that if it 
were desired to impose a higher rate of tax 
upon large incomes it was practicable to do so 
by means of a super- tax, i.e. a second Income 
Tax, distinct from and supplementary to the 
existing tax levied on individuals by direct 
personal assessment. 

No legislative action immediately followed, 
but for the year 1909-10 a super- tax was im- 
posed upon individuals whose total income 
exceed eel £5000. The tax was charged at fid. 
in the pound upon the amount by which the 
income exceeded £3000. Since then the point 
in the scale of income at which super-tax 
begins has been gradually lowered, and now 
stands at £2000. Moreover, the simplicity of 
a single rate has been replaced by a scheme 
first introduced by the Finance Act of 1914, 
under which a scale of graduated rates is im- 
l>osed on successive slices of income. Thus 
under the scale imposed by the Fin&noe Act of 
1920 the first £2000 is exempt, the next 
£500 is charged at Is. fid. in the pound, the 
next £500 at 2s., and so on by varying elicee, 
until finally the maximum rate of 6s. is im- 
posed on any excess over £30,000. Under 
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this scheme the very large incomes in effect 
bear a mean rate of super-tax approaching to 
but never reaching the maximum rate imposed 
on the income in excess of £30,000. 

For the purpose of the assessment of the 
super-tax for any year the income of the in- 
dividual chargeable is taken to bo the total 
income of that individual for the previous year, 
estimated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Income Tax Acts, but without any de- 
ductions for personal allowance, marriage 
allowance, children, dependent relations, earned 
income or life insurance. The suiter- tax payer 
is also an income-tax payer, and gets due 
allowance from his income-tax assessments of 
the deductions authorised under these heads, 
tout be does not receive any further deduction 
in respect of them when he calculates his total 
income for super- tax purposes. 

[Dowell’s Income Tax Laios, by Piper, 8th ed. 
1919. — Murray and Carter, Guide to Income Tax 
Practice and Excess Profits Duty. 8th ed. 1919. 
— W. E. Swelling, Income Tar, and Super Tax 
Practice , latest ed. 1920. — Stamp’s Hritish In- 
comes and Property, 1920.- — Dowell’s History of 
Taxation and Taxes in England , 2nd ed. 1888. 
Annual reports of Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, especially 1857, 1870, and 1885. Re 
ports of Committees on Income Tax, 1852, 1801, 
1905, and 1906. Report of Royal Commission on 
Income Tax, 1920.] R. s. N. n. 

INCOME TAX STATISTICS - Use of, in 

ESTIMATING THE NATIONAL INCOME. Esti 
mates of national income have always been 
largely based on Income Tax assessments, and 
such estimates have been coznmonei in this 
country than elsewhere, owing no doubt to the 
existence since 1842 of an Income Tax in 
England. The most important of these cal- 
culations have been Mr. Dudley Baxter’s 
National Income , 3 868, Mr. Leone Levi’s 

Wage* and Earnings of the Working Classes in 
1881 — following similar researches in 1867 and 
1879. To these must be added Sir Robert 
Giffen’s estimate before the Financial Relations 
Commission, 1894-96 (Q. 7723) ; his Economic 
Inquiries, 1904, vol. ii. p. 364, and his 
Growth of Capital ; Dr. A, L. Bowley’s National 
Progress in Wealth and Trade since 1 882 (1904); 
Sir Inglia Palgrave’s article “The Economic 
Condition of the Country ” (National Review , 
November 1903); and Dr. Bowley’s “Tests 
of National Frogress ” (Economic Journal , 
September 1904), in which he analyses the In- 
come Tax returns in detail and gives a carefully 
reasoned estimate of the total National Income, 
viz. 1800 m. £, afterwards increased to 1945 
m. £. Sir Leo Chiozza Money reached 1844 
m. £ for 1907, and 2100 m. £ for 1914 (Riches 
and Poverty and The Nation* s Wealth ). Mr. 
W. H. Mallook and Sir Thos. Whittaker have 
also made reoent detailed estimates. In all of 
these the method followed has been to get at j 
a sum total of individual incomes by estimating ' 


and adding together the total incomes of three 
classes of the community, viz.: (1) the manual 
labour class, from official and unofficial estimates 
of wages and unemployment ; (2) the class 
above manual labour but below the Income Tax 
limit, computed by averaging estimates for 
each section ; and (3) the Income Tax-paying 
classes, Le, all those whose income exceeded 
the exemption limit (£160 from 1894 to 
1914). Estimates for the total incomes of the 
latter class were given in evidence before the 
Select Committee on Income Tax, 1906, viz. 
£830,000,000 (Sir Leo Money), £750,000,000 
(Dr. Bowley), and £728,000,000 (Sir H. 
Primrose), who proposed to deduct from this 
total an estimated sum of £50,000,000 as 
representing non-personal income to arrive at a 
total of individual incomes. All these estimates 
were based exclusively on the Income Tax 
assessments. They are checked by another 
estimate made in the Census of Production 
Report , 1907. The most complete analysis of 
(3) appears in Sir tfosiah Stamp’s British 
Incomes and Property, 1916. Professor Bowley 
in The Change in the Distribution of the 
National Income 1880- 19 IS, and The Division 
of the Product of Industry , an Analysis of 
Nalumal Income before fke War (1919 and 1 92 0), 
has made the most recent contribution to the 
subject, with a result of 2250 million £ for 
1913-14. The national income has been 
roughly estimated at 4000 million £ in 1919, 
but the data are still quite inadequate for a 
proper estimate. 

The utmost caution, however, is necessary in 
using the Income Tax returns either for the 
purj>ose of estimating the National Income or 
of testing its growth. As Dr. Bowley observed 
(Economic Journal, vol. 1904, p. 461): “They 
are full of concealed pitfalls, and it is unsafe 
to travel in those regions without a guide.” 
Lord Goschen ( Essays and Addresses , 1905, 
p. 244) commented on these pitfalls, and 
explained that “the methods by which the 
Income Tax is levied and the grouping of the 
figures by the Inland Revenue in their tables 
have naturally been devised from the point of 
view of administrative efficiency and not for 
the purpose of scientific inquiry.” One of these 
difficulties arises out of the use of the terms 
“gross” and “net.” For purposes of com- 
parison either “gross” or “net” figures, 1 
provided that they were throughout taken on 
the same basis and that no disturbing circum- 
stances had occurred, would be useful, but 
these terms have not been used throughout the 
Reports and for different schedules in the same 
sense. There have also been alterations both in 
the limit of exemption (£100, £150, £160, £130, 
at different dates) and in tho abatement limits, 
such as those w r hich forced Lord Gosohen, who 
examined all the indications supplied by the 
Income and other taxes, to apply all sorts of 
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“harassing qualifications ” to his deductions as 
to the “growth of moderate incomes ” in the 
volume above mentioned. Finally, improve- 
ments in administration have undoubtedly 
accounted for some portion of the increase in 
the assessed income of the country, and the 
increasing conversion of private trading concerns 
into public companies has immensely facilitated 
the assessment of income and the collection of 
the tax. Sir Josiah Stamp has devoted a large 
volume ( British Incomes and Property — the 
Application of Official Statistics to Economic 
Problems) to the analysis and elucidation of 
these statistics, and their preparation for use 
by economists. He has recast the tables in 
order to givo figures which are comparable from 
1842 down to date, and reference should be 
made to this work also for a critical examina- 
tion of all the uses to which income tax statistics 
have been put and the avoidance of errors in 
interpretation. The Income Tax statistics are, 
owing to structure of the tax itself, not easily 
available for ascertaining the number of Income 
Tax-payers and the distribution of income 
among them. Sir Leo Chiozza Money in 
Miches and Poverty has shown how deductions 
may usefully be drawn from them on these 
points, and they have been interrogated with 
interesting results as regards incomes to which 
the abatement allowances apply (see evidence 
by various witnesses before the Select Committee 
on Income Tax, 1 906) ; but they do not yield 
information for other classes such as was yielded 
by the statistics of the Prussian and Saxon 
Graduated Income Taxes. With the growth 
of the Super Tax, and its clear division of 
incomes into classes, the field of doubt has 
become considerably narrower, and it is now 
possible to state the amount of non-person&l 
income with greater accuracy. The most com- 
plete statement appears on p. 90 of the Appendix 
to the Evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Income Tax, 1920. 

The Income Tax assessments, with the limita- 
tions and possibilities thus indicated, supply, 
of course, only one among many indications 
which must be consulted before any estimate of 
National progress can be attempted. Besides 
wages, there are the banking and savings bank 
statistics, statistics of consumption, and the 
statistics of export and import trade, to which 
should be added statistics of home trade 
and production and census statistics — see Dr. 
A il Bowley's National Progress in Wealth 
and Trade since 1882 (1904), a forcible plea 
for the better organisation of the statistical 
information bearing on this question. And as 
regards the Income Tax itself, a serious question 
arises, connected not with the form of the 
statistics, bat with economic considerations, 
which an inquirer must answer before he can 
decide how far a growth of the assessments is a 
real guide to national progress. It has often 


been maintained that certain classes of income^ 
described by Mr. Levi as “aeoond hand 0 or 
“ dependent*’ incomes, ought to be excluded 
from the calculation in computing the national 
income ; such incomes especially as arc derived 
in increasing numbers in the form of salaries 
from the State or municipalities, is. from taxes 
and rates. The question may be taken in 
connection with that raised by J. S. Mill when, 
in the Introduction to his Principles of Political 
Economy , he maintained that the National Debt 
cannot be counted as part of the national 
wealth, nor the interest on it as a part of the 
national income. And if the argument involves 
the exclusion of the interest on the National 
Debt ou the ground that this interest is paid 
out of the income of other people, and the 
assumption that to include it would be to oount 
“one portion of the general income twice over,** 
does it apply equally to the case of all “second- 
hand ** incomes — not only to the incomes 
derived from the State or from municipalities, 
i.e. from taxes or rates, but also to incomes like 
those of employees of public companies or those 
paid by private employers ? 

The theory alluded to was accepted by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, who accordingly in his estimate 
of the National income in 3 868 divided income 
into that of the “Productive,** “Auxiliary,** 
and “Non-productive** classes; and also par- 
tially by Mr. Leone Levi in 1886 when he gave 
what he called a “gross’* and “net” figure of 
National income. Sir Robert Giflen in his 
Growth of Capital , it may be added, excluded 
the National Debt from the computation — not 
proportionately a very serious deduction from 
his total figures, — but in giving his reason he 
said (p. 21) that lie “should not censure very 
much any one who included the National Debt 
as a part of tho capital of the community,*' 

More recent calculations of the national 
income do not appear to have made these 
allowances for “ second-hand ** income, to 
which indeed no very practical importance 
seems ever to have been attached, though at 
one time the matter was regarded as theoretic- 
ally important. Take the case of a landowner 
and a manufacturer respectively each with a 
gross income of £50,000 a year. The land- 
owner may j>ay £6000 a year in rates and 
taxes, £1000 to an agent or secretary, and 
£300 to a cook. On Mr. Levi’s theory not 
only would these payments have to be deducted 
before reaching the taxable income, but all 
other payments in the shape of wages or 
ordinary expenses of living which go to form 
the income or increase the profits of any other 
person. Very few modern writers place any 
stress upon this point. But Dr. Bowley has 
remarked that “ it is doubtful whether a perfectly 
definite meaning can be attached to total national 
income. . • , The total is more correctly a 
total estimated value of services rendered to, 
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or commodities consumed by, the members of 
the nation, together with the addition for 
savings ... in such a total are included the 
services of an agricultural labourer at £3 per 
month, and of a physician at the same price for 
a short visit.’* Sir J. C. Stamp has reconciled 
the differences of view, and shown that this 
method of computing wealth tends to exaggerate 
the money value of the real services rendered 
to the wealthy. If Professor Marshall’s defini- 
tion of national income ( Principles , p. 136 ; see 
p. 79, 6tli ed.) be admitted, that “Everything 
that is produced in the course of a year, every 
service rendered, every fresh utility brought 
about, is a part of the national income,” then 
this income must be composed of the aggregate 
of all individual incomes in the general sense 
above described ; but serious difficulties arise 
in the omission of the value of household 
services by wives, since the total national income 
may be made to vary by the mere redistribu- 
tion of such services to paid helpers, where the 
wives instead of performing household dutic; 
have outside employment. The drawbacks oi 
excluding certain degrees of mutual service from 
the conception of income are brought out in 
the reports of the Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax, 1920. 

[See Income Tax in the United Kingdom, 
for history and bibliography ; Municipality ; and 
Municipal and Government Trading.] 

B. ’ J, C* 8. 

INDEX NUMBERS.* Following is a notice 
of contributions to the subject which have been 
made since the above article was written. 

A useful review of methods is contained in 
the Memorandum by Mr. Fountain appended 
to the Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices, 
1908 (House of Commons, No. 821). The 
principles there laid down were embodied in 
the Board of Trade index numbers, a series 
annually published in the January number of 
the Labour Gazette (down to 1920). These 
index numbers were obtained from wholesale 
prices weighted according to the national con- 
sumption during the period of 1881-90. The 
basio date, corresponding to the index number 
100, was at Erst 1871 ; but was changed in 
1906 to 1900. 

Another statement of fundamental theory 
destined to support useful construction is found 
in the article on “Modes of Constructing 
Index Numbers, *’ by Mr. Flux, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economic s, 1907. The theory ex- 
plained there underlies the new index number 
constructed by the Board of Trade. This is 
described by Mr. Flux in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society for Maroh 1921. He 
recognises the distinction between two object- 
ives, “the change in the money-cost of the 
things we pay due to price- changes,” and “ the 
average change in the value of money relative 
to other things” (loc. tit. p. 176). For the 


first the ideal form is the weighted Arithmetic 
Mean. The second objective is less definite* 
It does not imply a particular form of average. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to employ the Geo- 
metric Mean for the new index number. The 
simple geometrical mean of the price-ratios 
will be taken ; but the principle of weighting 
will be introduced by grouping several species 
of an important genus, e.g. different varieties 
of wheat. There will be 160 price quotations, 
divided into eight groups of approximately 
equal importance. The “hampering effects” 
of using a fixed date as base will be avoided by 
the use of the year-by-year comparison, known 
as the “chain method.” 

A useful construction on more familiar lines 
has lately been initiated by The Times. As 
described in the issue of 1st June 1920, this 
index number is based on forty leading prices, 
twenty relating to food-stuffs and twenty to 
materials. The more widely used commodities 
are represented by two or more prices, so as to 
exercise an influence corresponding to their 
importance. The index number is the simple 
(arithmetical) average of percentages, each of 
which is obtained by comparing the price of 
a commodity on the last day of each month 
with what it was on the 31st December 1913. 
Two alterations of this scheme are announced 
in The Times for 1st June 1921. The number 
of prices is increased from forty to sixty, and 
the whole of 1913 instead of 81st December of 
that year is taken as the base-period. 

Much recent work has been directed to the 
measurement of the Cost of Living. The Labour 
Gazette has for several years published index 
numbers for the cost of food. More recently, 
account has been taken of other items, viz. 
(2) rent, (3) clothing, (4) fuel and light, and 
(5) miscellaneous, as explained in the Labour 
Gazette for February 1921. The average per- 
centage increases under each of these main 
groups of expenditure are combined, in accord- 
ance with their estimated relative importance 
in average pre-war working-class expenditure. 
The value of the figure thus obtained is some- 
what impaired by the circumstance that daring 
the war there were considerable changes in 
the amounts of different commodities used by 
the average consumer. Professor Bowley has 
dealt with this difficulty in a paper read to the 
Royal Statistical Society, May 1919, referring 
to the recent reports of committees on the 
Coat of Living. Compare his article in the 
Economic Journal for March 1920, where for 
the purpose of securing that the (subjeotive) 
quantity, the “satisfaction” of the consumer, 
should be kept constant, an appeal to the 
judgment of “representative working-class 
women” is suggested. Professor Rowley’s 
views are illustrated by contrast with Mr* 
Knibba’ treatment of the subject in an Appendix 
to Report No. 9 of the Labour and Industrial 
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Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. The measurement 
of changes in the cost of living is treated 
mathematically by Mr. T. L. Bennet in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for 
May 1920. 

Two interesting varieties of index number 
are presented in the Statist of 19th February 
1921 : one based on the foreign exchanges, 
showing the change from month to month in 
the value of the £ sterling compared with 
twenty - eight foreign currencies : the other 
formed by combining the changes in the price- 
level for each of six leadiug countries since 
1913. 

Alongside these new index numbers the old 
ones mentioned in the first editions of the 
Dictionary still flourish. But one of them, 
that of the Economist , suffered a change in 191 1 . 
In order to take account of articles which had 
risen into importance since the second was 
started (in 1864), such as rubber and petroleum , 
the number of items was increased from twenty - 
two to forty-four. Also, instead of the period 
1845-50 as base, the year 1900 was adopted. 
The rationale of the change is explained in the 
Economist for 14th February 1911. In the 
issue for 26th August of that year there is a 
useful retrospect of changes iu the level of 
prices as shown by the index numbers since 
1864. The form of the Sauerbeck index 
numbers remains unchanged. But the task 
of compiling them, ably discharged by Mr. 
Sauerbeck since 1886, was relinquished by 
him in 1913. Be was succeeded by Sir George 
Paisli, the editor of the Statist , in which journal 
the index numbers are published monthly. 

Further particulars about the pre-war British 
index numbers may be found in the important 
treatise on Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices , 
by Professor Wesley Mitchell, published by 
the United States Bureau of Statistics, 1915. 
It includes, too, an account of the leading 
index numbers for the measurement of changes 
in general prices in the principal countries of 
the world. 

Professor Mitchell's treatise also contains a 
comprehensive discussion of the theory under- 
lying the construction of index numbers. An 
appreciation of his contribution to the subject 
is offered by the present writer in the June 
number of the Economic Journal for 1918. 
That study may serve to illustrate some of the 
statements contained in the preceding para- 
graphs. Thus at p. 188 {Economic Journal, 
vel. xxviii.) there is emphasised the distinction 
between the “ money value of a definite set of 
articles ” and the more indefinite kind of index 
number. At pp. 178-180 is exhibited the 
variety of conceptions which u nderlie the common 
term “index number." It is shown (p. 197 
et ante) that the less definite conceptions, such 
as “ the general trend of prices," do not postu- 


late the use of a particular kind of average. 
Some remarks on the “chain method " (p. 186) 
have been endorsed by Professor Pigou in his 
im)>ortant discussion of index numbers for the 
measurement of price- variations (Economies qf 
Welfare , First Edition, pt. i. ch. xi.). 

In recent years importance has become 
attached to index numbers in a wider sense 
than as above used : to measure by way of 
averaging observations the growth of some 
i otherwise indefinite economic quantity (oom- 
pare the definition of “Index Number" in 
Bowley’s Elements of Statistics). One of the 
earliest and best examples is Giffen's computa- 
tion of the change in the volume of trade in 
the later seventies and earlier 'eighties, as com- 
pared with a prior epoch ( Parliamentary Pojiers , 
1878-79, C. 2247; 1880, C. 2484; 1881, 
C. 3079; 1884-85, C. 4456). An apprecia- 
tion of Giffen’s methods and of Bourne's 
kindred work was offered by the present writer 
in the third of his memoranda on the change 
in the value of money {Report of the British 
Association , 1889, section iii. of Memorandum). 
Several examples of such calculations occur in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
in particular, the measurement of the increase 
in consumption of the working-classes by Mr. 
George Wood (1899), M. Julius paper on the 
progress of Belgium (1911), Mr. Shirras' con- 
struction of an index number representing the 
growth of business in India (1920, p. 689 etseq. 
Compare remarks by Mr. Flux, p. 617). The 
construction of such index numbers has been 
explained by Professor Mortara in the Giomale 
degV Economist i (referred to in the Economic 
Journal , 1913, p. 474, and 1914, p, 351), 
and more fully in his Lezioni di statistic a 
economim (Home, 1920), under the heading 
“Statistical Symptoms of Economic Condi- 
tions." Attention should also be called to 
De Foville’s proposal for the use of different 
shades of colour to denote different degrees of 
prosperity or progress ( Journal de la Soctiti 
de Statistique de Paris , 1888). In a later 
writing, 1 ‘ M£t£orologie Iconomique et sociale " 
(V Economiste Franqaise, 18th March and 1st 
April 1911), De Foville criticises unfavourably 
the use of numerical averages for the purpose ; 
sprinkling persiflage after his wont on the 
application of mathematical conceptions to 
social phenomena. F. Y. E. 

INGRAM, Dr. John Kells (1824- 1907), was 
an economist of considerable ability, with a 
wide knowledge of many collateral subjects. 
The first work which brought him into notice 
was his vigorous poem on the disturbed state 
of Ireland at the eloso of the 18tli century. On 
l>eing asked in 1892 as to how far the senti- 
mnnts of his poem, “ Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight!" represented his later views, Dr. 
Ingram answered, “ You will not suppose that 
the effusion of the youth exactly represents the 
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convictions of the man. But I have never been 
ashamed of having written the verses. They 
were the fruit of genuine feeling *' ( Times, 
May 4, 1907). He was for many years senior 
Fellow and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where at seventeen he had been elected 
a scholar and later won a fellowship. In 1878 
he was President of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, having filled the office of 
President of the Statistical Society of Ireland. 
This IHctionary was largely indebted to him 
formally notices of foreign economists, on which 
his intimate study of modern literature, both 
English and foreign, enabled him to work with 
great skill and freedom. It was in the same 
spirit that he wrote his principal work, A History 
of Political Economy , published in 1888, founded 
on his article in the 9th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia liritunnica. The object with which this 
history is written is sufficiently explained in 
the following extract from the preparatory note 
to the volume, as being “rather to exhibit the 
historic development of economic thought in 
its relations with general philosophic ideas, than 
to give an exhaustive account of economic 
literature. An attempt has, however, been made, 
so far as was consistent with the main design, 
to notice all the really important works on the 
science." Commencing with Plato and Aristotle, 
and including Pliny and Cicero, the volume 
embraces an enormous amount of valuable in- 
formation. The influence of Thomas Aquinas 
and the canonists is described. The mercantile 
system, Petty and Lockic, Turgot, the Physio- 
crats, Adam Smith, J. S. Mill,Cairnes, down 
to Henry Siduwick, Bagbhot, Cliffe Leslie, 
and .Ievons, all received notice, with remarks 
on the course which the study has taken both in 
England and the princi}»al countries of Europe. 
The masterly knowledge of the subject which 
the book displays causes onl v regret that the 
writer did not carry his labours further. The 
manner in which the volume is put together, 
presenting as it does a mere outline where a 
detailed work was necessary, prevents the volume 
from exercising the influence on the general 
reader which it ought to possess. The student 
will find in it a mino of learning which he will 
do well to explore. 

INSURANCE * (UNEMPLOYMENT). Un- 
employment inauranco differs from the mere 
setting aside of funds for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, in that the former is based on some 
actuarial calculation of the risk, and the ad- 
justment thereto of rates of contribution. The 
method adopted in the early schemes, of which 
the Ghent system was typical, was the payment 
from municipal and oilier local sources of a 
subsidy to those organisations of workpeople 
which paid benefit during unemployment to their 
own members ; the subsidy being a proportion, 
not greater than 100 per cent, of the benefits, 
with limitations on the daily amount and 
VOL IL 


duration of the benefit receivable by any 
member. This is the “trade association" 
principle of subsidy, but it scarcely amounts 
to insurance. A projier system of insurance 
requires data as to the incidence of the risk 
over a long time, and on more than a local 
basis. Such data have been generally lacking, 
and can in fact only be supplied by the opera- 
tion in expert hands over at least a full trade 
cycle of a scheme which would at first have to 
be provisional, and guarded by a safety margin. 
This has been the case in England, where at 
least an index of unemployment, based on 
trade union returns, has been available for a 
considerable period, and a guarded calculation 
of volume has been possible as a starting-point 
for the Act of 1920. 

The risk to be insured is that of “ involuntary 
idleness. ” There must therefore be an adequate 
test of inability to find work, so that some 
system of notification of vacancies against 
applications for benefit is essential. Trade 
unions can to some extent supply this, and 
the earlier schemes naturally arose in connec- 
tion with them. More general schemes imply 
an organised, system of labour exchanges ( q.v .) 
to which, for perfect working, employers would 
have to be compelled to notify their vacancies. 
Voluntary notification opens the way to leakage 
from the fund, unless the benefit is not great 
enough to tempt malingering. The problem 
of adequate benefit is thus associated with the 
dilli cully of putting compulsion on employers. 
Again, inability to find work docs not refer to 
any work which the applicant is capable of 
doing ; to protect the standard of life, it must 
be work equal in status and remuneration to 
that for which he has been trained. Thirdly, 
“ inability " rules out cases where the applicant 
has voluntarily or culpably lost his previous 
work, or has come out on strike. But in 
England unemployment due to a strike in 
another trade is insured, or at any rate the 
insurance fund is made liable for it (since it 
may be doubted if this is really insurable) ; 
while the early continental schemes barred 
this form of unemployment from benefit. 

While insurance is mainly a form of relief, 
it is obvious that an effective system is in some 
measure preventive of unemployment, since 
it evens out the purchasing power of the 
community, and hinders the infectious spread 
of trade depression whereby unemployment, 
by lessening purchasing power, begets more un- 
employment. Further, if the method of levy- 
ing contributions is such as to create induce- 
ments to regulate industry, there is a wider 
opening for its preventive application ; so that 
the tendency of any method to create responsi- 
bility is a valuable test of its efficiency. 

All insurance implies that the fortunate 
must pay for the unfortunate, and the method 
adopted therefore depends on the extent t» 
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which there is a real feeling of solidarity among 
the insured persons. On this ground mainly, 
the Poor Law Commissioners of 1909 were 
inclined to favour the application to England 
of some modification of the Ghent principle. 
They accepted the view that “the principle of 
solidarity cannot be successfully carried beyond 
the point up to which it is supported by the 
sentiment of solidarity/' and therefore doubted 
the possibility of general insurance. On the 
other hand the Ghent principle, besides being 
limited in its operation, subsidises on the 
whole those who are fortunate as regards 
organisation and wage-rates, and subsidises 
them in proportion to their good fortune. 
Largely because of the rapid growth in the last 
decade of general working-class solidarity, the 
foreseen difficulties of a general scheme have 
not materialised ; though it has been qualified 
in the British Act, as seen below, by a con- 
cession to the industries which are most 
fortunate to contract themselves out. It has 
also been found possible, under a general 
compulsory scheme, to make special allowance 
for voluntaryism and trade solidarity by allow- 
ing the trade unions which j>ay benefit of their 
own — now including about three million workers 
— to administer the benefits themselves, and 
reclaim the public benefit from the state. The 
Washington Conference of 1919 was divided 
in opinion between the two principles, and 
made them alternative in its recommendation. 

The labour market is known to have a 
substratum of persons whose unemployment is 
chronic, and for whom a special remedy was 
suggested by 0. BOOTH and the Poor Law 
Commissioners. A clear view of the insurable 
part of unemployment depends on these other 
sides of the problem being dealt with by the 
appropriate method, generally called training 
and maintenance. This has not yet been 
taken in hand, so that general insurance must 
be protected by limitations of benefit to so 
many weeks per annum (now twenty -six in 
England) or a proportion of contributions paid 
(now one to six in England). 

Assuming that a general scheme is the most 
desirable, it remains to consider the method on 
which it should be based. The test should at 
least have reference to the degree to which 
responsibility is created. Three methods may 
then be reviewed. In the first place, unem- 
ployment may be placed on the general taxation 
of the country, no direct levy being made on 
insured persons or their employers. This 
has been called “ free ” insurance. It has the 
merit of simplicity, in that it sweeps away the 
machinery of stamps ; and the incidence of the 
burden would not be inequitable. It would, 
however, be liable to diverge from the principle 
of insurance, and become simply a provision 
for unemployment ; and this might lessen the 
efficiency of its administration. Further, if 


preventive work is to be considered, it is the 
system which gives least inducement to do it 
On both these grounds, the liability of the 
state might be increased beyond the amount 
of any othor economies effected. 

The second proposal is to put insurance on 
each industry for itself. This idea has grown 
rapidly in the last decade, under the influence 
of the “ guild '* and other suggestions for 
industrial self-government. There has been 
some criticism of the 1 920 Act on the ground 
that it cuts across this principle. But, prior 
to the Act, industries which were free to apply 
this method had not done so, but had left 
it to the trade unions. The claims are (1) 
that each industry is best acquainted with its 
own problems, and can deal with them better 
than public officials can ; (2) that industrial 
insurance gives the strongest motive to reduce 
unemployment by better organisation. So far 
as the proposals are definite, the State would 
not stand aside entirely, but in some cases at 
least would pay subsidies, while it would 
exercise control over statistics, and supply 
labour exchanges. 

In considering this as a single scheme, the 
following points are to be noted. First, that 
some body of representatives from each side 
will be required to administer it for each 
industry, these representatives being able to 
speak for and bind their organisations. At 
the present time, about one-half of the field of 
industry in England is unorganised. This diffi- 
culty may pass away, but it is considerable. 
For the less organised trades, the extension of 
trade boards may afford some solution ; but 
these are not voluntary bodies, and their 
authority might not be sufficient to maintain 
an imposed system of rates, appeals, and so on. 
Second, the burden of unemployment in any 
industry is largely due to causes arising outside 
that industry, and all industries mutually 
afreet each other in its creation. But tbo 
incidence is widely different, the variation in 
England being between one per cent (in mines 
and railways) and ten per cent (in engineering 
and shipbuilding). Self-insurance by industries 
will not merely Bectionalise the problem for 
administration, but will, as compared with a 
general scheme, re-allot it ; and very heavy 
subsidies will be necessary in case of the least 
fortunate industries, which are large industries 
mainly composed of men. In other words, It 
is necessary to consider how fhr industrial 
insurance might only enable fortunate in* 
dustries to escape their due share of a burden 
they may take a largo part in creating. 
Thirdly, there is a serious problem of defini- 
tion, in view of tbe great interconnection 
of industries, and the movement of eommon 
types of labour. Generally, it may be said 
that three factors enter into the question — 
rate of wages, rate of unemployment, and 
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degree of organisation— end these fall together 
very differently. 

The third plan is the insurance of the indi- 
vidual, apart from his industry, on a completely 
mutual plan. This is the basis of the British 
Act of 1920, which is developed out of earlier 
Acts of 1911 and 1916, and is compulsory, 
but excludes agricultural labour and domestic 
service. It insures at a flat rate of contribu- 
tion and benefit, but different for men and 
women. But while based on the mutual idea, 
it makes concessions to the industrial idea 
(1) in allowing contracting out to any industry, 
which must then accept a reduced subsidy 
from the State ; (2) in allowing any industry, 
while remaining on the general scheme up 
to the standard contribution and benefit, to 
form a supplementary scheme on its own 
account, to which legal force will bo given ; 
(3) in allowing associations of insured persons 
to operate the scheme for themselves, and 
reclaim the State benefit -these are mainly 
trade unions, but friendly societies are not 
excluded. Industries which contract out must 
satisfy the Minister of Labour that the) have 
an adequate organisation as to notification, 
appeals, etc. 

This, by far the hugest scheme of its kind, 
is therefore a compromise between two ideas, 
necessitated by the existing facts or industrial 
organisation. The actuarial rate of unemploy- 
ment is so taken that, if the most fortunate 
industries do contract out, the system is not 
weakened, but it is strengthened if they stay 
in ; one- third of the insured being expected 
(actuarially) to take advantage of contracting 
out. The general rate of unemployment was 
estimated at 4 1 per cent, which was gu aided 
{in view of guesswork) by a margin of 10 }>er 
cent in a number of cases, raising it to 4*3, 
increased to 6 '3 to allow of contracting out 
Twelve million people are insured, men receiv- 
ing 20s. a week of benefit As ha s been said, 
the difficulty of high benefit is that notification 
of vacancies by employers is not compulsory. 

A compromise is necessarily open to criticism, 
but the Act is in principle established. Flat 
rates may in time give way to a percentage on 
wages. The contracting- out clause is only 
likely to be used by industries with low rates 
of unemployment, in which there is least scope 
for preventive work. Another method of mak- 
ing allowance for industrial responsibility on 
the basis of a general scheme would be to limit 
contracting out to industries with more than 
average unemployment, obtaining subsidies for 
this purpose by the excess of contributions over 
benefits for the low-rate industries. This might 
give greater scope for making insuranoe an 
i nst rument of prevention, an obvious condition 
being that the subsidy is not so great as to 
make prevention indifferent It is also a 
matter for consideration whether overtime 


should not pay special contributions to such 
insurance schemes. 

[Report on Foreign Agencies for dealing with 
the Unemployed, Cd. 2304 of 1904 . — Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission, 1909, especially 
vol. ix. app. xxi. (K.). — Schloss, Insurance 
against Unemployment, 1909, gives a biblio- 
graphy . — Report cf the Government Actuary, 
Cmd. 498 of 1919 . — Report of the Committee 
on Unemployment Exchanges, 1920, Cmd. 1054.] 

P. H. M. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.* Since the 
original article was written many develop- 
ments have taken place. It is impossible to 
do more here than allude to a few of the most 
important of them. The acquisition of terri- 
torial rights smaller than those of complete 
and exclusive sovereignty has ceased to be ex- 
ceptional. Great Britain shares with Egypt a 
condominium in the Soudan. Several Powers 
have leased territory from China. A large 
number of Protectorates over districts inhabited 
by barbarous or semi - barbarous tribes have 
come into existence ; and even such nebulous 
entities as Spheres of Influence have been 
created in abundance. 

Owing to the war, yet another class of terri- 
tories has sprung into existence. Germany 
having lost her colonies, and Turkey a large 
part of her empire, a number of territories 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States to which they formerly belonged. By 
Art. 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations such territories are to be placed under 
the guardianship of the League, which is to 
give a mandate to such memher-Statcs of the 
League as “ by reason of their resources, ex- 
perience, or their geographical position are best 
fitted to administer them.'* Mandates with 
varying degrees of power have already been 
granted to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Japan. 

Laws of War at Sea. — During the late 
war British Prize Courts met the new condi- 
tions caused by the introduction of steamships, 
railways, cables, and wireless telegraphy, sub- 
marines and mines, not by purporting to make 
new law, but by developing the principles laid 
down by Lord Stowell and accepted and in 
some cases extended by the Prize Courts of at 
least two great maritime powers, the United 
States and Japan. 

The principle enunciated by Lord Stowell in 
the Maria, 1 0. Rob. 850, and accepted by all 
maritime powers, that Prize Courts administer 
international law, was denied by the Hamburg 
Prize Court in the Zaanstroom (1917). The 
German Prize Court declared that Prize Courts 
are national tribunals, that they are bound to 
obey the orders of their Sovereign, and that 
international law is nothing to them if incon- 
sistent with such orders. 

Whether a British Prize Court was bound by 
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orders in council had been left in some doubt 
by Lord S to well in the Fox. The Privy Council 
emphatically decided in the Zamora (1916), 
2 A.C. 77, that a Prize Court is bound by the 
legislative enactments of its own State, that 
it administered international law, and that it 
was not bound to obey the instructions of the 
Executive if these were inconsistent with inter- 
national law. 

Upon the question of the right of enemy 
subjects to appear in tho Prize Court to defend 
their interests, the position is reversed. German 
Prize Courts allowed enemy subjects to apj>ear 
in all cases. But British Courts only departed 
from their former practice of refusing appearance 
by allowing them to appear in those cases only 
in which they could claim to do so under tho 
provisions of the Hague Convention. (See the 
Mowt (1915), P. 1.) 

Upon the outbreak of war, Great Britain, in 
conjunction with France and Russia, announced 
her intention to direct her naval operations in 
conformity with the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of London, 1909, so far as might be 
practicable. Germany also adopted the Declara- 
tion in the same terms, and her course of action 
was followed in due course by Japan, Italy, and 
other powers. The Declaration had not been 
ratified by any of its signatories. These pro- 
visions were in the main merely declaratory of 
existing law, but they contained some far-reach- 
ing innovations. 

For the first time agreement had been reached 
as to what should be deemed absolute contra- 
band, conditional contraband, and non-contra- 
band. All commodities were specified under 
one of these three heads. Absolute contraband 
included all articles which “smelt of war." 
Conditional contraband, all articles ancipitis 
usus } i.e. susceptible of use in war as well as 
in peace. Non - contraband, all articles not 
susceptible of use in war. This was known 
as the Free List. It was speedily found that 
adherence to these provisions was impracticable. 
Raw cotton, for instance, on the Free List, 
was especially susceptible of use in war. One 
by one similar articles were declared contraband 
until nothing remained, and by the Maritime 
Rights Order in Council, 1916, the Declaration 
of London was abrogated. A return was made 
to the old rule that everything likely directly 
or indirectly to assist the enemy in the prosecu- 
tion of the war might be declared contraband. 
Almost every single article, therefore, from a 
hundred-ton gun to a lady's pair of garters, was 
declared contraband of war. 

The so-called blockade of Germany was con- 
ducted in accordance, not with the rules of 
blockade, but with those of contraband. Owing 
to new weapons, such as mines and submarines, 
blockade in the old sense was impracticable. 
Under the old law the test for condemnation 
of goods os contraband was the destination of 


the vessel to an enemy port, or the destination 
of the goods to the enemy forces. A belligerent 
was not entitled to interfere with trade in 
articles of contraband carried on by neutrals 
between neutral |K>rts, even if such goods 
eventually reached the enoroy. During the 
American Civil War the Supreme Court of the 
Federal Government decided that if the ultimate 
destination of the goods was to the enemy, the 
fact that the intermediate port was neutral was 
immaterial. Great Britain acquiesced in this 
decision. By the Declaration of London, 
whilst this doctrine of continuous voyage was 
applied to absolute, it was not extended to con- 
ditional contraband, which although destined 
for the enemy, if it were to be discharged 
in a neutral port, was not liable to seizure. 
But if “destined for the use of the enemy or 
of a government department ” conditional 
contralwuul was liable to seizure. This hostile 
destination was presumed to exist “ if the goods 
were consigned to enemy authorities, or to a 
contractor established in the enemy country, 
who as a matter of common knowledge sup- 
plied goods of this kind to the enemy, or if 
consigned to a fortified place belonging to the 
enemy or other place serving as a base for the 
armed forces of the enemy." 

The progress of the war soon destroyed this 
distinction. All ports of belligerent countries 
were declared to be bases from which military 
forces drew their supplies, and when the im- 
port of food-stulfs and other articles of condi- 
tional contraband became ditlieult, the govern- 
ments of those countries took powers to control 
and requisition all imports : so that the goods 
were going to the governments and consequently 
ceased to bo conditional contraband. If the 
goods were destined for a German port, they 
were liable to seizure, because every German 
port was a base of supplies ; if destined to 
reach Germany by land, because the German 
government would control or requisition them. 
German Prize Courts adopted the same course. 

Early in the war neutral shippers ceased 
direct shipments to German ports and con- 
signed cargoes to Scandinavian or Dutch ports. 
In the A7m.(1915), P. 215, Sir Samuel Evans 
decided that if the ultimate destination of goods 
whether absolute or conditional contraband, 
whatever their first port of discharge might be, 
was to the enemy, they wore liable to seizure. 
This was merely a development of the principle 
of continuous voyage adopted in the American 
Civil War. In that war goods were shipped 
to a neutral port and reshipped thence to an 
enemy port. In the late war in many cases 
the transport was partly by water and partly 
by land. Tho result was in either case pre- 
cisely the same. The neutral port in each case 
was in fact the conduit pi}>e through which 
supplies reached the enemy. 

As Sir Edward Grey said in his Note of 
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July 23, 1915, to the United States: “Ad* 
j ace at to Germany are various neutral countries 
which afford her convenient opportunities for 
carrying on her trade with foreign countries. 
Her own territories are covered by a network 
of railways and waterways, which enable her 
commerce to pass as conveniently through 
ports in such neutral countries as through her 
own. , . . Rotterdam is indeed the nearest 
outlet for some of the industrial districts of 
Germany. ” 

By the Mantime Rights Order in Council, 
1916, the principle of continuous voyage or 
ultimate destination was made applicable both 
in cases of contraband and of blockade. 

In the practice of the Prize Courts important 
changes took place. Formerly a ship could 
only bo condemned “out of her own mouth." 
In cases of continuous voyage or of consignment 
to neutral ports, the evidence of the ship’s 
papers and of her oflieers would prove valueless. 
By the British Prize Court. Rules, 1914, there- 
fore, the captor was allowed to offer extrinsic 
evidence. In some cases intercepted communi- 
cations between German and neutral merchants 
were admitted to prove that the neutral con- 
signees were merely conduit pipes through 
which the particular consignments were to 
reach the enemy. In other cases, where the 
neutral consignees were bona Julc purchasers of 
the goods, evidence was admitted to prove that, 
compared with pre-war business, such con- 
signees were conducting an abnormal trade, 
from which the inference must be drawn that 
they were re-selling to Germany. In both 
cases the onus was thrown on the consignees 
to sliow that the ultimate destination was 
neutral. Merchants engaged in the former 
business were placed upon the “ Black List," 
and those in uie latter were “ rationed," 
they were only allowed to import approximately 
their pre-war amount. Importation beyond 
this amount was regarded as intended for 
enemy consumption. 

Other measures taken by the British govern- 
ment to stop all neutral trade with Germany 
can only be defended by the doctrine of 
reprisals. As these measures, authorised by 
what are known as the Reprisal Orders in 
Council, are not likely to become part of the 
Law of Nations, they need not be discussed here. 
One question, however, cannot be omitted, 
since it goes to the root of the opposing claims 
of belligerents and neutrals. Are measures of 
reprisal, however justifiable between belligerents, 
valid if they injure neutrals ? Is the right of 
the neutral to trade with the enemy to take 
precedence of the right of the belligerent to 
stop such trade if he can ! Westlake was the 
first to perceive that such rights are not 
absolute. “The very notion,” he wrote, “of 
a precedence among rights supposes some 
staudard by which to judge them, lying deeper 


than the so-called rights and excluding them 
from a really primary position.*' Between 
such conflicting claims, therefore, a working 
compromise, reached with reference to their 
justice and to the forces behind them, is the 
only solution. 

Upon this question both the President of 
the Prize Court and the Privy Council followed 
the principles laid down by Lord S towel 1 in 
the Lucy (Edw. Adra. 122) and the Fox 
(Edw. Adm. 311). In the Zamora (1916, 
2 A.C. 77) Lord Parker said that where there 
is just cause for retaliation, neutrals may by 
the law of nations be required to submit to 
inconveniences from the acts of a belligerent 
power greater in degree than would be justified 
had no cause for retaliation arisen. In the 
Stigstad (1916, P. 123) Sir Samuel Evans held 
that the means adopted by the Reprisals Order, 
1916. did not entail upon neutrals a degree of 
inconvenience which was unreasonable in the 
circumstances ; and in the Leon ora (1919, A.C. 
974) he held that the Reprisals Order, 1917, 
was not illegal upon the broad ground that 
“the maritime commerce of neutrals is subject 
to restriction by the acts of states at war, if 
that commerce tends to assist the enemy, 
either directly in his warlike operations, or 
indirectly in carrying on of his own trade upon 
which his power of continuing the war may 
largely or even entirely depend.” Both these 
decisions were upheld by the Privy Council. 
Whether this claim to retaliation asserted by 
Great Britain and France in the Napoleonic 
wars and denied by the United States in 1812, 
and by Great Britain and Germany and to 
some extent by France in the late war, will 
find a place in the Law of Nations remains to 
be seen. It would appear to be the only 
practicable solution. 

These Reprisals Orders were the reply of 
Great Britain to Germany’s blockade of the 
British Isles and to her initiation of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. Formerly the 
destruction of enemy merchantmen was only 
permissible under exceptional circumstances, 
and that of neutral merchantmen was absolutely 
prohibited. By the Declaration of London, 
1909, whilst a neutral vessel might not be 
destroyed, yet if in fact liable to condemnation, 
she might be destroyed if her preservation 
would involve danger to the safety of the 
captor or to the success of the operations in 
which she was engaged at the time. But 
before the destruction of the vessel all persons 
on board were to be placed in safety. 

These provisions were the result of a com- 
promise between conflicting views. Germany, 
Russia, and the United States possessed few or 
no over-sea porta to which they could conduct 
their prizes. In the early days of the war 
German cruisers unable to take in their prizes 
for adjudication, after destroying their wireless 
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apparatus, dismissed them. But later they 
used these provisions as a jumping-off ground 
for their oonduot of submarine warfare. Under 
the plea of “exceptional necessity ” and of the 
changed weapons of war, the German govern- 
ment attempted to defend the sinking at sight 
without notice of enemy and neutral merchant- 
men alike. The only solution of the problem 
is the restoration of the old rule. Under no 
circumstances ought a neutral merchantman 
to be destroyed, unless engaged in unneutral 
service. 

The bombardment of British coast towns 
and pleasure resorts, in which a large number 
of non-combatants were killed and wounded, 
and much private property destroyed or 
damaged, was defended by the German govern- 
ment as perfectly legitimate uj>oii the grounds 
that such places were either fortified or defended 
by regular troops, coast guns or volunteers, or 
contained military objectives, or alternatively 
that the attacks were legitimate acts of reprisal 
for similar attacks by the Allies and for the 
attempt to reduce the German people to starva- 
tion by their alleged unlawful restraint upon 
trade with Germany. 

In none of these attacks was any notice 
given by the German commanders as required 
by the Hague Convention IX. The latter was 
not binding, but it was in the main declaratory 
of the existing law. Apart from notice, some 
of these attacks may be justified as being made 
with definite military objectives, but in the 
most serious raids the bombardments were of 
an indiscriminate character without any 
definite military objectives. The main objects 
were undoubtedly to terrorise the civilian 
population and to create the impression that 
the British had lost the control of the North 
Sea. If such bombardments are legitimate, 
the Hague Convention and the existing laws 
and customs of war may be regarded as 
obsolete. 

From the first day of the war the Germans 
laid not only fixed automatic contact mines 
but also floating mines on the high seas and 
even in neutral territorial waters. Moreover, 
although the professed pre-war intention of the 
German Admiral Staff was that mining opera- 
tions should be carried out solely against the 
armed forces of the enemy and that mines 
should be laid as far as possible off the main 
trade routes, it is now established by indisput- 
able evidence that the principal object of the 
German authorities was to obstruct trade routes 
and to destroy such merchant shipping, enemy 
or neutral, as might continue to use them. 

Owing to this policy of indiscriminate mining 
the British government was compelled to take 
counter measures. On October 2, 1914, there- 
fore, a system of mine-fields was inaugurated 
in the North Sea on a considerable scale. But 
whereas no attempt was made by the German 


authorities to direct neutral shipping through 
their mine- fields, safety lanes were left by the 
British Admiralty through their mine-fields, 
with the result that not a single neutral vessel, 
following the instructions given by the Admir- 
alty, was lost through mines. By way of 
retaliation the German government on February 
4, 1915, declared all the waters surrounding 
the United Kingdom a war zone, which neutral 
vessels would use at their peril. By successive 
decrees in 1917 and 1918 the German “Barred 
Zones ” were enormously extended in all direc- 
tions, and neutral merchantmen entering them 
in violation of certain restrictions were warned 
that they would be destroyed without warning, 
and without provision being made for the safety 
of their crews and passengers. 

Although Germany was not bound by the 
Hague Convention VIII., dealing with mine- 
laying, she declared she would act in accordance 
with its terms. It is clear that these terms 
did not prohibit the laying of mines on the 
high seas, and that they were quite inadequate 
for ensuring the security of neutral shipping. 
But apart from the Convention it is equally 
clear that neutrals are entitled to navigate 
the high seas without being exposed to the 
danger of destruction by this means. 11 Barred 
Zones ” are clearly illegal. 

Of all the illegal and inhuman acts com- 
mitted by the Germans and their natural ally 
the Turk, the sinking at sight of hospital 
shifts was the most illegal and unspeakably 
inhuman. It was defended by the German 
government and the German press on the 
ground that these vessels were fraudulently 
used for tho conveyance of troops and muni*'’ 
tions. When challenged to produce their 
evidence, they were unable to do so. Tlic 
short answer to these charges is that it was 
within the power of the German submarine com- 
manders, as it was within their right, to visit 
and search these vessels. In only one instance 
was this right exercised, with the result that 
the hospital ship in question, the JMinlttce 
Castle , visited on February 23, 1917, was 
released. 

The sinking at sight of relief shifts, even 
when provided with safe-conduet passes by 
the German authorities, was almost equally 
shameless and inexcusable. It was prompted 
by the same motives, viz. the destruction of 
all shipping, in order to force an early decision, 
an unjustifiable extension of the German 
doctrine of military necessity. Needless to 
•ay, such conduct is indefensible, and is in fact 
contrary to the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention 1864 and of the Hague Convention 
1899, whereby Germany was bound, as well as 
by her own Prize Code. 

Another unsettled question is the right to 
arm merchantmen. From time immemorial 
this right has been recognised, but with the 
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abolition of privateering by the Declaration 
of Paris, 1856, it has been thought by some 
jurists (erroneously, in my opinion) that the 
right of a merchantman to resist the enemy 
has been abandoned. With the initiation of 
the unrestricted submarine warfare, the Allies 
found it necessary to arm their merchantmen 
to resist illegal attacks. Holland denied the 
right and refused to admit armed merchant- 
men into her ports, whilst the United States 
admitted the right and gave them entry. 

Under the existing law a merchantman is 
undoubtedly entitled to resist the enemy, and 
if she elects to fight, her crew, if captured, 
must be treated as prisoners of war. The 
execution of Captain Fryatt as a franc- tireur 
was indefensible. The analogy between sea 
and land operations put forward by the German 
government is historically false. 

Laws ok Wae on Land. — Many new 
weapons and many new methods of warfare 
were introduced by Germany and her allies 
in the conduct of land warfare. Some of 
these weapons and methods the Allied mid 
Associated governments found themselves com- 
pelled to adopt by way of reprisal in order 
that their own troops might not be placed 
in an unfair and disadvantageous position. 
Almost every one of these weapons and methods 
was illegal, and the problem to be solvod 
is whether any of them is to he regarded as 
legitimated by their general adoption in the 
recent war. 

The new weapons were asphyxiating and 
poisonous gases, shells charged with such 
gases, and liquid fire. The new' methods were 
the use and execution of hostages in a manner 
hitherto reprobated and of civilians as screens 
in military operations, the systematic and 
complete devastation of enemy territory, the 
bombardment of undefended towns, the de- 
liberate destruction of public buildings , religious 
edifioes, historic monuments and objects of 
art, the bombardment of hospitals, the deten- 
tion and shooting of their personnel, and the 
deportation of civiliau populations for forced 
labour in tho interior of Germany or other 
]«rts of the occupied territories. The poisoning 
of wells is a very aucieut oirouce. and it was 
defended by the German military commanders 
in West Africa on the ground “that water 
places in our country have ooine to be regarded 
as war material which is of assistance to the 
enemy and may therefore be destroyed or 
rendered useless.” Water-supplies may of 
course be cut off from the armed forces of the 
enemy ; but just as a belligerent may not 
deprive the enemy civilian ]>opulation of its 
entire food supplies, so he may not destroy 
their water-supply, which is just as essential 
to their existence as food. 

The employment of new weapons and new 
methods of destruction cannot be ruled out 


merely because they are new. The legitimate 
object of war is to weaken and put out of 
action the military forces of the enemy. But, 
as the Hague Conference declared, “ the right 
of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the 
enemy is not unlimited.” The test, therefore, 
must be whether they can be employed without 
inflicting unnecessary sufferings upon those 
against whom they are directed, and without 
rendering their death inevitable. Poison gas, 
therefore, which entails permanent disability, 
incurable disease, or an agonising and lingering 
death, must be condemned. So too the use 
of liquid fire and the introduction of noxious 
bacilli into food and water supplies. The 
execution of hostages for acts for which they 
can in no circumstance be justly held respon- 
sible has been universally condemned except 
by modern German writers, who defend it under 
the plea of military necessity. Bluntsehli 
maintained that hostages must never be put to 
death or subjected to other severities than those 
which may be lawfully inflicted upon members 
of the armed forces of the enemy. The use of 
civiliau captives as screens and their deporta- 
tion are utterly indefensible. The devastation 
of enemy territory which transgresses strictly 
military requirements and is motived by tho 
spirit of revenge must be prohibited. So too 
the indiscriminate bombardment of towns with- 
out any definite military objective, and the 
deliberate attacks upon hospitals, the military 
advantages to be derived from which can never 
be commensurate with the suffering entailed. 
The military mind always forgets that peace is 
the normal state and war the abnormal, and 
that peoples have to live together after the war. 
The ]K)licy of “frightfulness,” as this war has 
abundantly proved, does not succeed even from 
tho military jwint of view. 

Laws of War of the Air. — None of tho 
provisions of the Hague Declaration relating to 
discharge of projectiles from balloons, or of the 
Convention IV., 1907, were binding on the 
belligerents in the late war, but Convention 
IV., 1899, which prohibited bombardment of 
undefended places, was binding, and may reason- 
ably be held to have included aerial bombard- 
ment In any case, indiscriminate aerial 
bombardment without any definite military 
objective must be condemned. It matters 
little whether a place be defended or not. A 
belligerent is not entitled to bombard a town 
on the off-chauce of destroying some military 
objective. In the late war one hit in three 
hundred was considered good shooting. This 
means that in the case of the other 299 bombs 
civilian objects were hit As a matter of fact, 
the destruction of any purely military objeot 
was of the rarest occurrence. By flying low 
tolerable oertainty of aim is possible. At high 
altitudes this is im^ssible. The position of 
the aeroplane is precisely analogous to that of 
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the submarine. If they cannot attain their 
objective without destroying civilian life and 
property they must not attack at all. There 
is no doubt whatever jthat German aviators 
deliberately in many cases and recklessly in 
others bombed Belgian, French, American, 
and British military hospitals. 

Indiscriminate aerial bombardment must be 
prohibited, and both those who participate in 
it as well as its authors must be regarded 
as war criminals and liable to the extreme 
penalty. 

Combatants and Non-Combatants. — One 
question underlying the whole sphere of the 
conduct of war is whether the old distinction 
between combatant and non-combatant is to 
be retained or altogether abandoned. This 
distinction has taken three centuries in the 
making, and has, on the whole, been observed 
by all modern military commanders. The 
Prussian theory of the “Nation in Anns” is 
well illustrated by the reply of a German 
officer to the Mayor of Noyon, who had de- 
nounced German malpractices. “It is not 
solely against the French enemy,” he said, 
“that we make war, but also against the civil 
population, against France entire, against the 
women and children. Nothing that can he 
done with a view to impoverishing you— to 
rain you if possible — can be a subject of re- 
proach against our army.” 

As the American ambassador, Mr. J, W. 
Davis, declared at the Portsmouth Conference 
of the International Law Association, this 
theory must be challenged. It is but a rever- 
sion, under a pretence of changed conditions, 
to the most primeval savagery. “The de- 
marcation between savagery and civilised war- 
fare,” he said, “lies in the recognition of the 
difference between the man-at-arms who meets 
his enemy sword in hand and the civilian who 
bears no weapon of offence. The one risks 
his life in threatening that of his adversary. 
The other does neither.” To abolish the old 
distinction would therefore be a retrograde step, 
and so far from preventing war, it would stimu- 
late the spirit of militarism. And indeed it 
would only embarrass military operations. If 
civilians were to be liable to indiscriminate 
slaughter, they would defend themselves by 
any means in their power, and that bite noire 
of high commands, the franc-tireur , would be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Stipe Eton Orders. — Another controversial 
doctrine is that of the plea of superior orders. 
Is a man who commits a war crime in obedience 
to the order of his superior officer guilty of any 
offence against the laws and customs of war ? 
By the English common law — and the rale 
is the same wherever these principles prevail — 
obedience to superior orders constitutes no 
defence to a charge of crime against a soldier 
or a sailor. A soldier is only bound to obey the 


lawful command of his superior officer, which 
is defined in our Manual of Military Law as 
“ not only a command which is not contrary 
to the ordinary law, but one which is justified 
by military law.” As a subsequent provision 
goes on to explain, “if the command is obviously 
illegal, the inferior would be justified in ques- 
tioning or in refusing to execute it. As, for 
instance, if he were ordered to fire on a peace- 
able and unoffending bystander. But so long 
as the orders of the superior are not obviously 
and decidedly in opposition to the law of the 
land or well-known and established customs 
of the army, they must be met with prompt, 
immediate, and unhesitating obedience.” 

In Reg. v. Smith (17 C.G.II. Rep. [1900] 
561) the Court adopted this rule, and Mr. 
Justice Solomon added, “1 think it is a safe 
rule to lay down that if a soldier honestly 
believes that ho is doing his duty in obeying 
the commands of his superior, ami if the orders 
are not so manifestly illegal that he must or 
ought to have known that they were unlawful, 
a private soldier would he protected by the 
orders of his superior officer.” 

In the American case of Little v. Barrems 
(2 C ranch, 170) Chief Justice Marshall said 
“it was the duty of a soldier to execute the 
lawful orders of his superiors, but that he was 
personally liable for the execution of an illegal 
order.” And in Mitchell v. Harmony (IS How. 
115) the Supreme Court repudiated the doctrine 
that an officer may take shelter under the plea 
of a superior command. 

Certain acts have always been regarded as 
contrary to the laws and customs of war, but 
nowhere is there any suggestion that obedience 
to orders constitutes a valid defence to a charge 
of war crime, until the publication of Professor 
Oppenheim’s International Law in 1906, in 
which he writes: “If members commit viola- 
tions by order of their government, they are 
not war criminals and may not be punished by 
the enemy.” For this doctrine there is no 
authority in international law. It is pure 
German doctrine based upon German municipal 
law. As a matter of fact and in practice 
such a doctrine has never been observed. For 
centuries belligerents have punished enemy 
persons guilty of war crimes who have fallen 
into their hands, regardless whether they acted 
under orders or not. In the late war and 
during the armistice the French military court, 
in trying German prisoners of war, in those cases 
where “superior orders” were pleaded, as they 
usually were, refused to admit the plea. 

Military Necessity. — The doctrine of mili- 
tary necessity as expanded by German writers 
and practised by the German military authorities 
is the negation of all law. As Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg admitted in his defence of the invasion 
of Belgium on the ground of military necessity, 
“necessity knows no law.” This doctrine was 
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extended by Germany 80 as to cover almost 
every violation of the laws and customs of 
war. Such a doctrine meaua that each bel- 
ligerent is a law unto himself. Its applica- 
tion could only result in anarchy and in 
reprisals, culminating in a competition of 
barbarism. 

Germany deliberately adopted this doctrine, 
which has hitherto only been applied in excep- 
tional circumstances, as a basis for her conduct 
of war. By this doctrine she antagonised the 
rest of the world and brought about her own 
downfall. In critical situations a military 
commander cannot always weigh too nicely the 
technicalities of law, and in liis extremity he 
may commit some breach of the laws of war. 
If it is due to some real military necessity, he 
will be excused. But it must be something 
exceptional. Acts, therefore, based on reasons 
of naval and military necessity should be re- 
stricted as far as possible. Experience lias 
shown that the sanctioning of the exception 
leads to the indefinite expansion of the excep- 
tion, until the exception eats up the rule. 

It is quite true, as Lord Coleridge said in the 
Mignette case {Utg, v. Ihidb y and Stephens, lf> 
Cox, C.C. 624), “that such a principle once 
admitted might be made the legal cloak for 
unbridled passion and atrocious crime.’ The 
true rule is that of an earlier German jurist, 
Bluntschli : “ One may do in time oi war what- 
ever is required in military operations, that is 
to say, whatever is necessary for the attainment 
of the object of war, so long as it does not 
violate the laws of humanity and the accepted 
usages of civilised uations.” 

Sanctions. — The chief weakness of inter- 
national law has lain in the absence of effective 
sanctions. h.therto international law has 
rested for its enforcement upon the public 
opinion of the world, and in the last resort on 
war and measures short of war, such as retor- 
sion, embargo, blockade, and the like, put into 
operations by the power or powers injured. 
The Hague Convention on the laws and customs 
of war on land, whilst forbidding certain acts, 
prescribed no penalties for their commission. 
But by the laws and customs of war all crimes 
which are analogous to ordinary crimes may 
be punished as such, if the offenders fall into 
the hands of the belligerent offended. Upon 
the conclusion of war, however, the jurisdiction ! 
of the military courts of a belligerent ceases, 
and unless it is a term of the treaty of peace 
that offenders shall be surrendered for trial 
and punishment the courts of the belligerent 
have no jurisdiction. It is therefore essential 
that penalties for violations of the laws of war 
should be prescribed by an international con- 
ference, and that jurisdiction for the trial 
of persons charged with bucIi offences should 
be conferred upon a permanent international 
criminal court* 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW, PRIVATE.* 
The convention on Civil Procedure was ratified 
on 27th April 1899 by all the powers represented, 
viz. Austro - Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Roumaiiia. Russia, Spain, Sweden 
and Norway, Switzerland, and by Italy, subject 
to a reservation on a single point. The duration 
of the Treaty was for five years, and as no state 
gave notice of termination before that time, 
tho convention, in accordance with an express 
provision, was extended until 27th April 1909. 
In the meantime, however, the convention was 
amended by tho Fourth Hague Conference in 
1904, and ratified by all the powers, including 
Japan, on 17th July 1905. By art. 287 of the 
Treaty of Peace of Versailles, 1919, it is agreed 
that the convention shall apply to the contract- 
ing powers with the exception of France, 
Portugal, and Roumania. 

The other conventions were reconsidered at 
the Third Hague Conference in 1900, and con- 
ventions on marriage, divorce, and separation, 
and guardianship, were adopted and ratified by 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

At the Fourth Hague Conference in 1904, in 
addition to the convention on Civil Procedure, 
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conventions were adopted on the relations 
between husband and wife, guardianship, 
succession, lunatics, and bankruptcies. 

The following conventions effectually became 
effective between some of the powers, viz. 
those relating to (1) the validity of marriage ; 

(2) the effect of divorce and judicial separation ; 

(3) the guardianship of infants ; (4) the effect 
of marriage on the mutual rights of the spouses ; 
and (5) the interdiction of persons of unsound 
mind, etc. Conventions 1, 2, and 8 were 
ratified by Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, 
and Sweden. Spain ratified the third conven- 
tion only. Conventions 4 and 5 were ratified 
in 1912 by France, Germany, Hungaiy, Italy, 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Roumania. In 

1913 France withdrew from the first three 
conventions. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 all these 
conventions were dissolved as between bel- 
ligerents, and none of them are renewed by 
articles 282-295 of the Treaty of Peace. 

It should be noted that tho primary object 
of the Hague Conferences was to determine 
which of several conflicting rules, each possess- 
ing the sanction of a particular state, should 
be applied in giving remedial relief to that 
particular class of cases. 

The Latin - American Conferences, on the 
other hand, were inspired by a primary though 
not unlimited devotion to tho endeavour to 
establish universal rules which should be 
obligatory in every state. This was considered 
by the delegates to the Hague Conference to 
be impracticable or even impossible of achieve- 
ment (see Uniformity of Laws). 

Domicile and Nationality of Cor- 
porate Bodies. — In the above article the 
section dealing with ‘‘domicile and nation- 
ality ” fails to deal with the question of the 
domicile or nationality of cor|>orate bodies. In 
Great Britain it must now be considered as 
finally established that the domicile of a cor- 
porate body is situate in the place whence it 
is managed and controlled. (Daimler v. Con- 
tinental Tyre Co . (1916), 2 A.C. 307 ; Exp. 
Muhesa Jtubter Plantations (1917), 1 K.B. 48.) 

Domicile in Oriental Countries. — The 
law ou this subject underwent a substantial 
change by the judgment of the House of Lords 
in the case of Casdagli v. Casdagli (1919), A.C. 
145, in which it was held that a British subject 
may acquire a domicile in Egypt notwithstand- 
ing the fact that British subjects residing in 
that country pursuant to the capitulations 
remain subject to their own law and their own 
Consular Court. 

British Nationality. — The nationality 
of British subjects is now governed by the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Acts, 

1914 and 1918. 

Part II. of the act of 1914 may be adopted 


by the Dominion of Canada, the Common wealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland. 
Canada, Australia, and Newfoundland have 
adopted it. 

From the point of view of International 
Law, it is immaterial whether a person be a 
subject of a part of the State, e.g. a Dominion 
or a Colouy, but not a subject of the Mother 
Country. Thus, a person naturalised in a 
British Dominion or a Colony is for all inter- 
national purposes a British subject. But, as 
has been recently decided, such a person is 
regarded as an alien within the United Kingdom. 
(See Hex v. Francis , ex parte Marbwald (1918), 
1 K.B. 617 ; ami Markwald v . A.O. (1920), 
36 T.L.R. 197.) (See Nationality.) 

Mahiliaoe. — T he statement contained in 
the above article, according to which under the 
present law the “ capacity to marry " depends 
entirely on tho law of the domicile, must now 
be read subject to tho qualification that in the 
case of a marriage celebrated in England 
between parties of whom one has an English 
domicile, an incapacity affecting the other party 
according to the law of his or her domicile does 
not invalidate the marriage. ( Ogden v. Ogden 
(1908), p. 46 ; CheUi v. Chetti (1909), p. 67.) ‘ 

Divorce. — The rule making the jurisdic- 
tion in respect of divorce de]*emleut on the 
husband s domicile is now relaxed in favour of 
a wife who was domiciled in England at the 
time of her marriage petitioning against a 
husband domiciled in a foreign country and 
I unable to obtain relief in the place in which 
her husband is domiciled, owing to the fact 
that a decree of nullity was obtained in that 
place on the husband's or his {^rents’ petition. 
(Stathatos v. Stathatos (1913), p. 46; de 
Montaign v. Montaigu (1913), p. 154.) 
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Recht , vol. i. 1897, vol. ii. 1912.— Pillet, Prim- 
cipes de droit international print, 1908; Des 
personnel morales en droit privt, 1914.— Bor* 
chard, Diplomatic Protection of Oitixms Abroad, 
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1915 . — Revue de Droit International et de Legis- 
lation Comparted Brussels, from 1869. — Journal 
du Droit International Print it de la Juris- 
prudence com, parte, Paris, from 1874. — Reports 
of the International Law Association, from 1873. 
Revue Internationale du Droit maritime , from 
1885 . u. H. L. B. 

Uniformity of Laws. 

Latin-Amkrican Congresses. — The Con- 
gress of Lima, which met on 9th December 1877, 
was the first attempt to codify international 
private law by the means of a diplomatic con- 
ference, when plenipotentiaries from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chili, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Venezuela met and adopted two conventions, the 
one establishing uniform rules on many points of 
international private law, the other regulating 
extradition. Tho former, based on the principle 
that in matters of personal status and juridical 
capacity the law of nationality was to prevail, 
was not ratified by the signatory powers. 

On 1st March 1 888 delegates from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chili, Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay met at Montevideo to devise and 
establish uniform rules of international j private 
law. Eight draft treaties were approved on 
the following subjects : civil law, commercial 
law. penal law, the law of procedure, literary 
and artistic property, trade-marks, patents, and 
the exercise of the liberal professions. These 
treaties were subsequently ratified by Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Peru , and A rgen ti na , by the cn d of 1 8 9 4 ; 
by Ecuador in 1902 ; by Bolivia and Columbia 
in 1903. Chili refused to ratify those on penal 
law and civil law, and Brazil that on civil law. 
Guatemala in 1903 ratified those on procedure, 
copyright, trade-marks and jmtents. 

All these treaties contained provisions for 
the adhesion of powers unrepresented at the 
Congress. Spain, Franco, Italy, and Belgium 
acceded to the treaty on copyright. 

Pan- American Congress. --The First Con- 
gress met at Washington, 1889-90, for the con- 
sideration of the Montevideo treaties. Every 
American power was recommended to adhere 
to those on literary and artistic property, on 
patents and on trademarks, and to seriously 
consider tho others with a view to adhesion. 

The Second Congress, held at Mexico in 1902, 
adopted a convention agreeing to the immediate 
and complete codification of both public and 
private international law by a commission of 
five American and two European jurists. 

The Third Congress met at Rio de Janeiro 
In 1906, and adopted the convention of 1 902, 
which has been ratified by fourteen powers. 
Two commissions were appointed, one to codify 
American Public International Law, the other 
to codify American International Private Law. 
A convention regulating the position of natural- 
ised aliens was also adopted. This has been 
ratified by Brazil. 


At the Fourth Congress, held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the two commissions presented detailed 
codes, which were not adopted. Conventions 
on patents, designs and industrial models, and 
the collection of private debts by governments 
from governments were, however, adopted. The 
last convention was ratified by the United States 
in 1914. 

The Fifth Conference was summoned to meet 
at Santiago de Chili in 1915, but on account 
of the war was indefinitely postponed. 

Two methods, fundamentally distinct, have 
been employed in the assimilation of Private 
International Law by these bodies, and by the 
delegates to the Hague Conferences. By the 
one it has been sought to lay down universal 
rules, which are the same in every state ; by 
the other (which acknowledges this to be im- 
practicable or impossible of achievement) to 
determine which of several conflicting rules, 
each having the sanction of a particular state, 
shall be applied in giving remedial relief under 
the particular class of cases. 

The Hague Conferences acted on the lines of 
the second method. The Latin-American were 
inspired by a primary, though not unlimited, 
devotion to the first. 

Pan-American Financial Conferences. — 
The First Conference met at Washington in 
May 1915, and was attended by delegates from 
all the American Republics except Mexico and 
Haiti, and by leaders in industry and finance 
in the United States. The object of this move- 
ment was to free the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere from the danger of complete de- 
pendence upon Europe for their economic de- 
velopment and commercial security — accentu- 
ated by the war — by laying the foundations for 
an effective international organisation. 

The three main topics for discussion were : 
(1) the granting by United States bankers and 
business men of ample credits to Latin America 
and the provision of the necessary organisation 
and facilities ; (2) the prompt establishment of 
adequate steamship facilities between the lead- 
ing ports of the United States and South 
America ; and (3) uniformity of laws relating 
to currency, bills of exchange and lading, classi- 
fication of merchandise, customs regulations, 
consular certificates and invoices, port charges, 
regulations for commercial travellers, trade-marks 
and copyright, postal rates and charges for 
money orders and parcel post ; and the ex- 
tension of the procedure of arbitration in com- 
mercial disputes. 

Resolutions upon all these topics were jwtssed, 
to wh ich Haiti subsequently adhered. F urther, 
an International High Commission was created 
as a permanent organisation to devise means 
for adjusting and harmonising the principles 
and procedure of commercial law and the 
administrative regulations in the American 
Republics, and to work for the solution of 
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legal problems in the fields of banking and 
public finance. 

The Commission met at Buenos Aires in 
April 1916, and appointed a Central Executive 
Council. At this meeting, not only were the 
topics of the Financial Conference examined, 
but also those dealt with by the other Pan- 
American Conferences, and upon both alike the 
Commission invited the par ticipa ting govern- 
ments to co-operate in carrying out the pro- 
posals recommended and to ratify the conven- 
tions already agreed. 

As a result of these invitations aud of the 
activities of the Executive Council, substantial 
ameliorations have already been secured. For 
instance, a uniform statistical classification of 
merchandise has been adopted by many of the 
states ; the Hague Rules of 1912 upon bills 
of exchange have been substantially incor- 
porated in the Codes of Brazil, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Venezuela ; and a law based 
upon the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act in 
the United States has been passed in Peru. 

The Convention on Trade-Marks of 1910, 
by which the American Republics were divided 
into two groups, with Rio de Janeiro for the 
Southern group and Havana for the Northern, 
has been ratified by Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay in the former, and the 
United States, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama in the latter. 

The Convention on Uniform Regulations for 
Commercial Travellers has been ratified by the 
United States, Guatemala, Panama, and 
Uruguay, and is awaiting ratification by 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador, and 
Venezuela. 

The Second Financial Conference met in 
Washington in January 1920. By the first 
resolution the title of “ Inter- American High 
Commission ” was substituted for that of 
u International High Commission.” To this 
body was entrusted the framing of recommenda- 
tions upon the following subjects : railway 
transportation, uniformity of bills of lading, 
postal facilities and cable, telegraph and wire- 
less communication ; uniformity and relative 
equality in laws and regulations governing the 
organisation and treatment of foreign corpora- 
tions ; uniformity of laws on cheques ; the 
avoidance of double taxation and the creation 
of an Inter- American Tribunal for commercial 
and financial disputes between two or more 
American States. 

Those governments which had failed to ratify 
the conventions of 1910 in patents, copyrights, 
and trade-marks were strongly urged to do so 
by the Conference. 

When it is realised that the aggregate 
population of the American Republics almost 
totals 200,000,000, the importance of the 
work of these Conferences will be recognised. 1 


Tub British Empire. — Several attempts 
have been made to obtain uniformity of laws 
in various branches of law within the Empire. 
The Copyright Act of 1911, for instance, was 
intended to be an Imperial statuto, but it 
failed to obtain Imperial operation. Ex- 
perience, however, has shown that whenever 
the British Parliament enacts a carefully 
framed statuto, such as the Bills of Exchange 
Act, legislatures within the Empire and even 
outside readily copy or adopt it. For instance, 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1898, has been adopted 
with only slight alterations by most of the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada ; by 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Victoria in the Commonwealth of Australia ; 
by British Guiana; by British Honduras; by 
Gibraltar ; by the Isle of Man ; by Trinidad, 
Tobago, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Barbados 
in the West Indies ; and even by nineteen out 
of the fifty-three states of the United States 
of America. 

Another British statute, the English Partner- 
ship Act, 1890, has also been widely adopted 
by many of the Canadian Provinces, as well as 
by other parts of the British Empire. 

The British Money Lending Act, 1900, has 
been adopted by the Dominion of New Zealand. 

The Bill drafted in 1900 by the Com- 
missioners on Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada, for general adoption, dealing with 
legitimation by subsequent marriage, has 
recently been adopted by Manitoba and Prince 
Edward Island, and in another form by New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

From these instances it will be seen that 
this method for obtaining uniformity in legis- 
lation within the Empire is now generally 
regarded under existing circumstances as the 
most practicable. 

Baldwin, Comparison of the. European ami 
Isatin- American Conferences and their Tendencies , 
ch. xiii. ; pt ii. of The Progress of Continental Isiw 
in the Nineteenth Century , 1918. — Arner, Journ . 
Intern. Law , vol. 10, p. 130, p. 569; vol. 11, 
p. 772 ; vol. 14, p. 342. — Bewes, “The Treaties of 
Montevideo, 1889,” Orotius Society Transactions, 
vol, vi., 1921. H. h. L. B, 

INTERPOLATION. In statistics falling into 
a series (such as statistics of population or wages 
over a period of years), figures obtained by 
actual observation may be available at certain 
points only in the series ; and if for any pitiqiose 
the figures for intermediate points are required, 
they must in some manner be inferred. The 
process of estimating and filling in the interven- 
ing figures is spoken of as statistical interpolation. 
Thus, supposing that the census of population 
is taken every ten years only, we must obtain 
the figures for the intermediate years, if we are 
to have them at all, by interpolation. In a 
case of this kind the decennial figures will 
enable us to calculate the proportionate increase 
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(or decrease) over a given period, and our process 
of interpolation will probably be based on the 
assumption that the rate of increase (or decrease) 
throughout the period in question has been 
uniform. The problem of statistical interpola- 
tion is often a complex and difficult one, and 
mathematical principles of a more or less 
elaborate character are involved. 

[For further details, reference may be made to 
Bowley’s Elements of Statistics , chap, x., and to 
Klderton's Frequency Curves and Correlation , pt. i.] 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS* IN 
TIIE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. The 
tendency of the Italian Economic School in the 
last quarter of a century, and that which con- 
stitutes its most marked progress with regard 
to the preceding period, can be easily indicated. ! 
Though Italian economists are to-day, as 
always, divided into two groups, the one hostile 
to any economic action on the part of the state, 
the other more or less favourable to it, there 
is, nevertheless, essential difference recognisable 
between the present and the preceding period. 
In the former, practical tendencies affected the 
most abstract theories, inasmuch as the liberal 
school rejected all the theories which afford 
direct or indirect justification for economic 
action on the part of the state (for example, the 
Ricardian theory of rent) ; whilst the school 
which favoured state action rejected all the 
theories which opjiosc economic action of the 
state. To day, however, the marked preferences 
of Italian economists for the economic action 
or inaction of the state no longer dominate 
their doctrines, but they limit their own sphere 
of action to the practical. In the first period 
action interferes with theory, whilst in the 
second it is separate from it. Whereas in the 
first epoch there were two opposing sciences 
representing practical and opposing principles, 
at the present time only one science exists, 
whose exclusive object is the calm search for 
truth alone. The oventual disagreements among 
its representatives arise solely in the field of 
action and practice. This undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a noteworthy scientific progress. 

In addition to this, it is not to be denied 
that the divergence between the two schools is 
nevertheless manifest also in the field of theory. 
These divergences, however, do not touch the 
fundamental theories of interest, wages, profit, 
currency, and population, which remain sub- 
stantially unchanged in the opinion of all 
economists, but they relate rather to side 
issues or complex superstructures of economic 
research. Thus the liberal economists assert 
that the pyramidal distribution of the propertied 
classes is the result of the inherently hierarchical 
attitude of man, and for that reason inevitable ; 
whilst the economists of the other extreme 
‘recognise in it the result of essential factors in 
the existing economic organisation, which legis- 
lation and evolution can remedy. 


Here, however, one is concerned with the 
sociological interpretation of a statistical regu- 
larity, and not with a true and proper economic 
doctrine. Then, as regards the divergences 
existing at the outset between the two schools 
in the matter of method and premisses, these 
always tend to disappear. Indeed, whilst the 
liberal school had from the beginning praised 
the mathematical method as being the only 
means of bringing to light the laws of econ- 
omics, its later representatives have admitted 
that this method has not up to the present 
discovered any economic truth hitherto un- 
known, and have considered it more correctly 
as one of the many instruments of economic 
research which does not exclude other processes 
! of investigation. In the same way, whilst 
formerly the liberal economists applying purely 
intellectual mathematical methods proclaimed 
the inter-relationship of all economic pheno- 
mena, and excluded entirely from our science 
the principle of causality, — on the other hand, 
their more cautious successors have restored 
to this principle the crown of economic investi- 
gation. Finally, whilst the first “ supporters ” 
of liberalism had placed Final Utility as the 
foundation of their theoretical constructions, 
without on the other hand coming to conclusions 
differing from the classic doctrines founded on 
the principle of cost, their successors acknow- 
ledge all that is uncertain, imprecise, and 
arbitrary contained in that principle ; hence 
the impossibility of forming with it a science 
which is made exact. 

On the contrary, whilst the first representa- 
tives of the state-intervention school had even 
reached the point of denying the existence of 
universal economic laws, and of proclaiming the 
existence of purely historical law's and always 
mutable according to the will of the legislator, 
their successors acknowledge at the present 
time the existence of universal economic laws 
that are unalterable even at the will of the state. 
And finally, whilst the first upholders of this 
school intend to extend the action of the state 
also to the sphere of circulation, supporting this 
with protective duties, their successors proclaim 
instead the entire liberty of exchange and 
commerce, and wish to limit state interference 
to the distribution of wealth. 

As we know, therefore, the controversies 
which in the preceding period divided the 
Italian economists only survive to-day in the 
more mobile and relative sphere of practice and 
action, but they tend to disappear completely 
from the field of doctrine to give place to that 
theoretical fundamental unity which is the 
surest indication of a true and real scientific 
discipline. 

As always, works of & general character stand 
out also in this period. We have indeed 
treatises on political economy by Gobbi, 
Graziani (3rd edition), Loria (2nd edition), 
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Toniolo (2nd edition), the manuals of Barone 
(2nd edition), Labriola, Murray, Pareto, Supino 
(5th edition), Valenti (2nd edition) ; besides 
works embracing the whole of the economic 
doctrines, such as V Economia edonista , by 
Leone ; 11 Valore della, scienza economica and 
11 CapitalmnOy by Arturo Labriola ; the Costi- 
tuzione economica odiema and the Sintesi 
economica (translated into French and English), 
by Achille Loria ; and L* Economia dinamica , by 
Borgatta. 

Still more numerous are tho works relating 
to the single branches of our science. 

In the field of production, the work of 
Supino on the theory of the transformation of 
capital should be borne in mind, as well as 
that of Sella on the economio transformation 
of landed capital ; that of Jannaccone on the 
cost of production ; of Graziadei, on capitalist 
production ; of Montemartini, on savings ; of 
Albertini, on the eight-hour question ; and the 
essay of Virgili, on the agricultural problem and 
the social future. Coletti has written an im- 
portant essay on the cattle industry in the 
province of Macerata ; Bordiga, on production 
and the world com trade ; Einaudi deals in a 
masterly way with rural economy in Piedmont ; 
Cassola and Emilio Cossa have written note- 
worthy books on industrial syndicates ; Chessa 
•nd Mareoncini, amply documented works on 
capitalist home industries ; Mariotti, a book on 
Taylor’s system; Fraccacreta, a very valuable 
work on the transformation of investments ; 
and Fanno, on supply of joint-cost products. 

On the subject of circulation may be men- 
tioned the work of Ricca-Salerno on the theory 
of value in the history of economic doctrines 
and facts, in which the theories of the Austrian 
school are explained, partly criticised, and 
compared with the results of historical research. 
Sella has written on competition ; Graziadei 
applies the laws of the value of monopoly to 
the case of nitrate of soda offered from Chili 
under limitation of output. Jannaccone has 
written an essay on controversial questions in 
the theory of barter ; Natoli, a book on the 
values of monopoly, and another on the 
principle of value and the quantitative measure 
of labour ; Pantaleoni has written a very im- 
portant essay on political prices arbitrarily fixed 
by tho state, without any regard to the cost 
of production, or to the conditions of demand 
and supply. 

There are very many treatises on money ; 
mention must be made of the books of Lorini 
on the monetary reform of Austria-Hungary, 
and of Russia, and on money and the principle 
of comparative cost ; the studies on the value 
of money by Caronna ; and the essay on the 
measure of the variations in the value of money, 
by Nitti. Sartori has published a treatise, 
based on exhaustive study, oit the depreciation 
of paper money ; Gustavo del Vecchio, a note- 


worthy treatise on the premium of gold. Dalla 
Volta has studied the influences of the new 
African gold ; Berardi has an exhaustive work 
on money in its quantitative bearing. Flora 
has written clever treatises on Italian money ; 
Giacomo Luzzatti, a work on the Great War 
and paper money ; Loria, on monetary relations 
during the war. 

On the subject of credit, one should specially 
consider the fine Storia della circolazionc in 
Italia (from 1864 to 1890), and the inter- 
national money market, by Camillo Supino ; 
tho very exhaustive works of Bonaldo Stringher 
(director of tho Bank of Italy) on the various 
aspects of circulation ; the work of Henini on 
the theories of circulation ; the deep and original 
work of Fanno on banks, and the money market ; 
that of Do Viti on the functions of the bank ; 
and that by G. Luzzatti, CredUo capitalistico e 
moncta nazionale ; Maggiorino Ferraris and 
Frascara have published very useful criticisms 
on the Hank of Italy ; Pantaleoni has made 
a deep economic examination of the failure of 
the Italian credit molnlier. More recently, 
Nitti published an important book of great 
practical value on foreign capital in Italy; and 
Arturo Labriola and Do Petri Tonclli, notablo 
works on speculation. 

On the question of commerce, Cognetti has 
written a work truly significant, I due 
lisle mi di politica commercial e , in which 
the controversies between free trade and pro- 
tection aro admirably illustrated on the basis 
of the commercial history of Venice. Agnelli 
has published a work on free trade ; Rabbeno, 
a very learned work on protection, which was 
honoured by an English translation. Giretti 
discourses on the commercial policy of Italy, 
a subject treated also wonderfully well by 
Stringher in several masterly treatises. Fon- 
tana- Russo published an excellent treatise on 
commercial policy, translated into French ; 
Arias, a learned work of wide range on the 
Principt di economia commerciale ; and a 
brilliant one on the same theme is given us by 
Graziani. Fanno has a first-rate work on the 
commercial and colonial expansion of modem 
countries. There is Morelli’s book on the 
history of protection in Italy, Mozzei’s on the 
commerce of the United States, and Avauzi's 
deep and theoretically perfect work on the 
influence of protection on agricultural progress. 
Cassola has written a good book on tho forma- 
tion of prices in commerce ; Mariotti, a work on 
intermediation in its relationship to co-opera- 
tion ; Mario Alberti has written a vast work, 
Ferso la crisi , and a very important study on the 
port of Trieste ; and Supino has published the 
3rd edition of his classic study on navigation 
treated from the economic aspect. 

The writings also on the distribution of 
wealth are, as always, worthy of note. G, 
Ricca-Salerno has published an important work, 
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11 Salario nclla storia delle dottrine e dei 
fatti economic! Graziani has written a 
treatise on certain questions relating to the 
doctrine of wages ; Tangorra and Siracusa, on 
the wage- fund ; Musco, on the wage question ; 
Loria, on the wage question and the labour 
movement; Prato, on protectionism and labour; 
Jannaccone, on the labour contract ; Mas6-Dari, 
Virgili, and Lucei, on strikes ; Graziani and 
Lorini, noteworthy treatises on profit ; Coni* 
gliani, on the profit of technical capital ; and 
Einaudi has published a standard work on 
mineral royalties. Loria has written a treatiso 
in French on house-rent, republished in the 
volume of his essays bearing the title Verso 
la giustizia. socials. Grilli has written a book 
on house -rent; and Masci has published 
a work on hydraulic rent, which deals very 
admirably with a subject hitherto unexplored. 
Mas6-Dari and Natoli treat the question of rent 
of monopoly very well. Bresciani contributes 
eminently to the statistics of the distribution 
of incomes (as to several other statistical 
aspects of economic life). Alessio and Garelli 
write in elegant style of the ideas of patri- 
mony and income ; Cassola has written a very 
interesting little book on proj>erty, and Natoli 
oil modem distribution. Pantaleoni, Valenti, 
Veca, Goria, Lorenzoni, Virgiii, Fenicia, have 
very noteworthy writings on co-operation ; 
whilst Gobbi and Rocea deal with insurance in 
a very skilful manner ; and Montcmartini with 
the question of the municipalisation of public 
services (2nd edition, Spanish translation). 

The subject of lauded property is dealt with 
in the book by Luigi Luzzatti on the safe 
guarding of small holders, a work rich in 
information ami valuable observations ; then 
come the renowned writings on agricultural 
policy by Valenti ; the masterly work of Di 
Muro on landed improvements, that of Bordiga 
on the improvement of land and internal 
colonisation ; that of Giglioli on the had state 
of agriculture and food products ; and that of 
Cencelli on collective property. 

In dealing with population, one should bear 
in mind Martel lo’s book, V Economia politica 
antimalthusiana ed il socialismo ; the essay of 
Loria on Maltha s (3rd edition, English transla- 
tion). On the question of unemployment, 
there are, besides the great work of Florian 
and Oavaglieri (/ Vagabond!), noteworthy 
writings by Marchetti and Agnelli Matteotti 
has published a book on insurance against 
unemployment ; C. Ferraris, on unemployment 
and workmen’s insurance. On emigration, 
Scalise’s book should be noted, V Emigrazionc 
lulla Calabria ; that of Nitti on Italian emigra- 
tion and its adversaries ; then Oli Italiani in 
Germania by Pertile, and, above all, the praise- 
worthy work by Coietti on Italian emigration 
from 1860 to 1910, published in the Collection 
in memory of the fiftieth anniversary of National 


Unity. On colonisation there is the work of 
Mondaini on the United States, that of Leone 
on colonial expansion, and those of Porri and 
of Pallottino on the colonies. 

In the sphere of social economy, the very 
numerous writings on historical materialism 
stand out foremost. In this relation are to be 
remembered, besides the 4th edition of the 
Basi economiche della costituzione socials , by 
Loria (5th English edition), the Materialismo 
storico e lo Stato , by C. F. Ferraris, and the 
books by Mellusi, Contento, Antonio Labriola, 
Croce, Molteni, Moiraghi, Carmelo Scalia, on 
the same subject. 

There are swarms of writings for and against 
Socialism ; Enrico Ferri published an eloquent 
work, Socialismo e scienza positiva , in which 
he strives to show that the theories of Darwin 
and Saucer lead by a logical conclusion to 
Socialism. It is known that Spencer protested 
against this application of his theories, which 
certainly may appear at first sight somewhat 
strange to those who know the chief liberal 
predilections and exaggerations of the great 
philosopher. Socialism has even been defended 
against its adversaries by Zerboglio (II 
Socialismo e le obbiezioni pin comuni) and 
Scarabolli (II Socialismo e la superstizione 
borghese) ; whilst bitter attacks have been made 
against Socialism l>y a magistrate, Garofalo 
(La Superstizime socialista) ; by a retired 
prefect, Fiorentini, Socialismo ed anarchia and 
La Marcia del socialismo ; and a senator 
and councillor of state, Boccardo, Socialismo 
sislcmalico e socialist i inconscienti. A peaceful 
discussion of the scientilic and moral value of 
Socialism is found in the work of Seletti — 
Whether Socialism has Scientific Foundations, 
and in that of Chiappelli, II Socialismo e U 
pensicro modemo ; whilst Gori's work is a study 
of the dawn of Socialism (OH Albori del 
socialismo), and the theories of revisionary 
Socialism are very well illustrated by Bonomi, 
Le Vie nuove del socialismo . The views on 
syndicalism, opportunely made clear by Arthur 
Labriola in the book on contemporary Socialism, 
are triumphantly criticised by Lucci, II 
Crcpuscolo del socialismo. Rignano, in his 
book on Socialism in agreement with the) 
liberal economic theories, defends a kind of 
death-duty Socialism, supporting a progressive 
tax on those portions of hereditary possessions 
accumulated by ancestors progressively more 
distant 

Excellent contributions have been made on 
the economic history of ancient times by 
Ciccotti, Sul tramonto della schiavitu nel mondo 
antico ; Mauri, I CUtadini lavoratori dell* At- 
tica nei secoli V e IV a. C. ; by Salvioli, 
Le Capitalisms dans le monde antique. On 
pre-modem history, in addition to the writing? 
of Salvemini, Rodolico, and Volpe on Tuscany, 
one must remember Arias, La Costitweum* 
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economica e sociale ilaliana nella eld dei 
comuni ; Scherma, Belle maestranze in Sicilia ; 
Sitta, Le University delle arti a Ferrara nd 
secolo XV al XVIII; Lizier, L* Economic, 
rurale dell* etd prenormanna ; Picarolo, Aboli- 
tions della servitk della gleba nel Vercellcse ; 
Pugliese, Bue Secoli di vita agricola; pro- 
duzione e valor c dei tcrrcni, contratti agrarj , 
salary e prezzi nel Vercellcse nci sccoli X VIII 
e XIX ; and Prato, Ixi Vita economica in 
Piemonte a mezzo il secolo XV 111 ; problemi 
monetary e bancarj nei secoli X VII e X VIII. 
Cassuto’s book, too, has considerable economic 
information on the Jews in the period of the 
Renaissance. 

For the present economic conditions, we 
have the book by Bodio in the India mi - 
suratori del movimento cconomico italiano ; the 
works of Pantaleoni, Nitti, Coletti, Gini on 
the statistics of Italian wealth ; of Colaiannh, 
In Sicilia , Le amdizioni della Sicilia ; 
Brucoleri’s La Sicilia d' oggi ; the Capitanata 
triste, by Lo Re ; I Saggi economic. i e statist id 
sullc classi popolari, by Roberto Michels ; 
those of Dalla Volta on England, and the 
important volume by the same author, truest ioni 
di icri e di doinani ; the remarkable inquiry 
into the agricultural conditions of the south, 
which collects valuable and trustworthy reports 
of able writers ; and the precious yearly reports 
of R. Bachi on economic Italy. 

Nor is there any lack of writers who have 
dedicated their study to the examination of 
the Italian economists of other days. In this 
connection one must remember the book of 
Abele Morena on the famous hydraulic expert, 
writer, economist, and minister, Vittorio 
Fossombroni ; and that by Gennaro Mondaini 
on Fabbroni, that of Massa on Briganti, that 
of Giovannini on Carlo Cattaneo, of Noaro on 
Davanzati, of Mas£-Dari on Mura tori, and of 
Valenti on Romagnosi ; and the work of Prato 
on the agricultural association of Piedmont 
in 1848. 

Economic research is greatly promoted by 
several leading reviews. We may mention the 


Mforma sociale , begun in 1894, which contains 
many valuable articles on theoretical and 
practical economy, and further, U Economista , 
V Economista dell' Italia modema , the Corriere 
cconomico , the Economia italiana, the Jlino- 
vamento cconomico, all of which prove the great 
zeal with which the study of economics is 
cultivated in Italy. Ach. L. 

Principal Works. 

Arias, Principt di economia commercials , Milan, 
1917. — Barone, Principt di economia politica , 
Rome, 1908-9. — Berardi, La Moneta nei suoi 
rapport i quantitative , Turin, 1912. — Kinaudi, La 
Hendita miner aria, Turin, 1901. — Cassola, 1 Sin- 
dicat i industrial i, Bari, 1905. — Goria, La Co- 
oper azi one di clause fra i lavoratori in Italia , 
Turin, 1909. — Fanno, V Espansione commerciale 
e coloniale deg! i stati modcmi, Turin, 1906 ; Le 
Banche e il mercato monetario , Rome, 1913. — 
Graziani, Studt sulla teoria dell' interesse , Torino, 
1898 ; Istituzioni di economia politica* 3rd edition, 
Turin, 1917 ; Principt di economia commerciale , 
Naples, 1913.— Gobbi, Trattato di economia , 
Milan, 1919. — Januaccone, 11 Costo diproditzionc, 
Turin, 1901. — Loria, Le Jlasi economiche della 
costruzione sociale (4th edit., Italian, Turin, 1912, 
5th edit., English, London, 1920); La Costxtuzione 
economica odierna , Turin, 1898; Iai Sintesi eco- 
nomica* Turin, 1909 (French translation, 1911, 
English translation, 1913) ; Verso la giustizia 
sociale , Milan, 3rd edition, 1920 ; Carso di eco- 
nomic politico, edited by Fenoglio, 2nd edition, 
Turin, 1919. — Masci, La IlendiUi uiraulica , 
Milan, 1914. — Pantaleoni, Scritti vari di economia , 
Rome, 1904 and following.— Pareto, Afanuale di 
economia politica , Milan, 1906 (French transla- 
tion). — Ricca Salerno, Il Valorc nella storia delle 
dottrine e dei fatti e&momici , Rome, 1904 ; Il 
Salario nella storia delle dottrine. e dei fatti 
economici , Palermo, 1900. — Prato, 21 Protexio- 
nismo operaio , Torino, 1910. — Supino, La Navi- 
gation e dal punto di vista cconomico, 3rd edition, 
Milan, 1913 ; 1 1 Mercato , monetario internazionale, 
Milan, 1910. — Toniolo, Trattato di economia 
A>yciale, Florence, 2nd edition, 1915. — Valenti, 
Principt di scicnza economica , Florence, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1918. 


JUGLAR, Clement (1824-1905). A physi- 
cian by profession, he took an early interest 
in economic problems, for he was elected in 
1852 a member of the SocUtt d' Economic, 
politique of Paris ; still, the researches into 
the* origin and development of commercial 
and financial crises, by which he made him- 
self known, were only initiated a quarter of 
a century later. 

He began by expressing his views in numerous 
pamphlets and reprints of articles contributed to 
the Journal des Sconomistes , the Economistc 
fran^ais, and the Journal de la statistique ; his 
only extensive work is entitled Des crises com - 


mcrciales et de leurrctour pbiodique cn France , en 
Angletcrrc et aux Etats- Unis (Paris, 2 vols., 1889, 
with diagrams) ; see also his article M Crises com- 
merciales ” in Leon Say's Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d'Sconomie politique (voi. i., 1891). 

He lays great stress on the three unfailing 
successive periods which he discovers in every 
crisis ; the period of growing activity, and latterly 
of inflation leading to a short period of explosion, 
followed by a protracted and painful period of 
liquidation , generally lasting several years. The 
explosion is sure to occur at the end of a loug 
period of rising prices, when no new buyers appear 
on the market, and the hanks are compelled to 
resist the drainage of their metallic reserves. 
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Their balance sheets are thus the barometer in 
which can be read the approach of a crisis, 
and this reading, combined with the observation 
of the movements of prices, the rates of discount, 
and the foreign exchange with the fluctuations 
of exports and imports, makes it even possible 


to determine the state of affairs prevailing at the 
moment. It has been objected that these con- 
clusions can only be applied to ordinary com- 
mercial or monetary crises, but are deficient 
when the crisis is the result of a wide change 
in the conditions of production. s. ca. 


KNIES, Katil (1821 -1898), born at Marburg, 
Hesse, lectured for a short time on History 
and Political Economy at the University of 
that town and taught Political Economy at the 
Polytechnic School at Cassel. Later, after a 
brief absence from Germany owing to the 
political disturbances ofl848, he was appointed, 
1855, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Freiburg, Baden. From 1861 
to 1865 he wag occupied in politics, sitting in 
the second Chamber of the Diet of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden as member for the University, 
his sympathies being with the liberal party. 
He was made President of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1 862. In 1 865 he returned to university 
life as Professor of Political Economy at Heidel- 
berg, which office he held till shortly before his 
death. 

Knies is distinguished as the earliest and most 
energetic promoter of the historical method of 
economic science in Germany. His principal work 
was Die politijtche. Okontmi Is votn Stand 'panicle der 
gcschichtlfchen Method * , 1st cd. 1853, 2nd ed., 
much enlarged, 1888. He also wrote on mercantile 
questions — Money, Capital, Credit, Value. Trans- 


port and the Means of Communication, to the 
literature of which subjects he made valuable 
additions as well as to the study of the science of 
statistics. His faculty of close reasoning and 
power of analysis were remarkable. 

Besides the works mentioned above, he wrote : 
Die Statistic als sdbstdndige Wisscnschaft. Zur 
Uisung des WirrsaU in der Theorie und Praxis 
dieser Wissenschaft. Zugleich tin Beitrag zu einer 
krituchen Geschichte der Stalistik seil AchenvxUl, 
Cassel, 1850 . — Die Dienstleistnng des SoldcUen 
und die Mangel der Konskriptionspraxis. Fine 
volhairtschaftlieh-fnanzieUe ErOrterung. Freiburg 
in Breisgau, 1860 . — Zur Lehre vom volksudri - 
schaftlichen OUtervcrkehr, 1862 . — Geld und Kre- 
dit, Berlin, 1873. — Weltgeld und WdtuMnze, 
Berlin, 1874 . — Karl Friedrichs von Baden brief - 
liehrr Yerkehr mil MiraJbeau und Dupont. Pub- 
lished by the Badische Historischc Kommission. 
Arranged, with an Introduction giving a short 
history of the period preceding the first French 
Revolution and of the Physiocbats, by K. Knies, 
2 vols., Heidelberg, 1882. He also contributed 
many articles to collective works and periodicals. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. ix., London, 1899.— 
II a nd wOrterbuch der Staatsioissensdiaf ten , giving 
complete list of works, vol. v., 1900.] 


LABOUR EXCHANGES. Labour ex- 
changes are the first step necessary to the 
organisation, for the purposes of social reform, 
of the labour market. They imply the creation 
for labour of a market, as distinguished from 
the search for work by individual workmen by 
personal inquiry at factories, or the ** hawk- 
ing ” of labour. While the latter practice 
still survives to a considerable extent, even in 
countries where exchanges are well developed, 
it was always qualified by a certain amount of 
direction through tho trade union method of 
** vacant" books and “ call " offices, located at 
offices of the unions, public-houses, and clubs, 
or the house of an official. The need of a 
better and wider system was first recognised on 
the Continent, especially in Germany ; in 
which country several systems developed to- 
gether toward the end of last century, some 
being under the control of employers, some 
under the control of trade unions, some under 
joint control, but the most important being 
either municipal or supported by municipal 
subsidies. An account of these early develop- 
ments is given in the Board of Trade Report, 
Od. 2304 of 1904. In England, there had 
been a similar local development under an Act 
of 1902 and the Unemployed Workmen Act of 
1805. The Poor Law Commissioners’ Report 


of 1909 made a national system of labour 
exchanges the pivot of all their other recom- 
mendations for dealing with unemployment. 
The Labour Exchanges Act was passed in 1909, 
and the first exchanges were opened early in 
1910. It was left to the discretion of the 
Minister to open exchanges as required. 

A number of ideas were focussed in the 
policy. The most important motive arose out 
of the facts regarding casual labour in great 
cities, especially ports ; for this class, the idea 
was decasuxlisation , i.e. the fitting of irregular 
periods of work into a continuous period for 
certain individual workmen, or the abolition of 
11 half places "in industry, any surplus thereby 
revealed being dealt with by emigration, insti- 
tutional training for other work, or absorption 
once for all in new industries. As a special 
case of this, it was hoped that seasonal occupa- 
tions could to some extent be dovetailed, by 
the collection of information regarding tem- 
porary fluctuations. As regards higher grades 
of labour, fluidity would be increased and 
intelligently directed, thereby lessening the 
interval between jobs, and also enabling work- 
men, whether unemployed at the time or not, 
to fmd the jobs most suitable for them. Again, 
a system of exchanges would be the means of 
obtaining and centralising information regard- 
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ing industrial conditions, which is essential (a) 
for the guidance of juveniles entering industry ; 
(ft) for the guidance of adults through unem- 
ployment due to changes in industrial structure ; 
(e) for the operation of any properly guarded 
scheme of insurance against unemployment 

While the most important foreign systems 
were private or municipal, a public free system 
was adopted in England, and this policy was 
endorsed by the International Labour Con- 
ference at Washington iu its Draft Convention, 
which also proposed the co-ordination of the 
various national systems by the International 
Labour Office. The operation of such a system 
in England for a decade was reviewed by a 
special committee in 1920 (Cmd. 1054), whose 
Report draws attention to a number of inherent 
difficulties and problems. These may be briefly 
reviewed. 

A properly efficient system of exchanges 
requires to be adequately specialised. This 
was a feature of the most successful exchanges 
in Germany — e.g. the Berlin Exchange — in 
which separate departments were given to 
important industries, under the supervision of 
their own expert officials. In England, on the 
other hand, the exchanges (with one exception) 
were general, all forms of labour being dealt 
with by public officials. This led to imperfect 
discrimination in forwarding applicants to 
jobs, and lessened the confidence of employers 
in the system. The mixture of all grades of 
labour at the exchanges was also an objection 
(largely because of craft spirit) from the work- 
men’s side. Specialisation in England had 
been carried out only in regard to women and 
juveniles. This objection is closely allied to 
the problem of staff. A public system creates 
a civil service, in which opportunities for pro- 
motion largely imply movement from one 
exchange to another. Officials who had gained 
experience in the affairs of local industries lost 
the advantage of this by transfer, and the 
efficiency suffered at both ends. Greater scope 
for local promotion (at least in terms of pay) 
was therefore found essential ; and, combined 
with this, the giving to the staff of oppor- 
tunities of going round local works and 
acquainting themselves with the technical 
conditions of industries. The problem of 
buildings is also in point. Certain exchanges 
may be specialised to the use of particular 
industries — as is done with the Building 
Trades Exchange in London — but the extent 
of this method is limited by expense, if the 
system is to remain free ; and it is to be noted 
that a special exchange for unskilled labour is 
a doubtful step, if exchanges are to be clearly 
marked off from poor law or distress organisa- 
tions. It seems best that the work should be 
grouped in large exchanges, with departmental 
arrangements. 


The relation of exchanges to trade unions 
involves some important questions* What 
should be the policy of public exchanges dur- 
ing a trade dispute? They might be olosed 
entirely, for the industry in question, to both 
employers and workmen. This was the re- 
commendation of the committee of 1920. It 
places on the officials a serious responsibility, 
especially when disputes are partial or un- 
authorised. The accepted practice in England 
and abroad has been to notify an applicant 
that there is a dispute, while informing him of 
any vacancy offered. As regards the mainten- 
ance of trade union rates, exchanges have not 
taken any responsibility (unless in the case of 
legal rates), though it is proposed in the rojiort 
mentioned that wage agreements properly re- 
presentative of the parties concerned over the 
whole industry might, under the review of a 
j central authority, be enforced through the 
! exchanges. These difficulties will beooino leas 
serious in proportion os specialised departments 
are organised. Trade unions have worked well 
with the British exchanges, about 60 per cent 
of “vacant books” being lodged tbere for 
signature. 

Advisory bodies, called local employment 
committees, are attached to exchanges, and 
are comj»osed equally of employers* and work- 
people’s representatives. A difficulty has been 
felt in giving them adequate resjKmsibility, 
while maintaining the official control over 
discipline and staff. Their function is that of 
giving continuous attention to the problem of 
employment in their areas, in view of labour 
exchange data, with which they are supplied ; 
the manager of the exchange usually acting as 
their secretary. They may advise as regards 
staff, acquisition of premises, publicity, and 
similar matters. 

One of the most important functions of ex- 
changes is in relation to juvenile employment. 
They are in touch with the schools and the 
Local Education Authority, with a view to 
advising children entering on and during em- 
ployment. This function is performed in 
Eugland either by a committee under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, called the juvenile 
advisory committee, of which the Education 
Authority has the right to nominate tme-third 
of the members ; or by a committee of the 
L.E. A., appointed under the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act of 1910, which receives notification 
of vacancies from the exchange. This duplica- 
tion has been felt to be undesirable, ana fre- 
quent proposals have been made to put the 
work entirely under one authority. 

In England there are about 400 exchanges* 
This number, large as compared with the public 
exchanges elsewhere, is explained by the needs 
of insurance against unemployment In this 
scheme, the exchange takes the place of the 
doctor under health insurance* The ** doctor** 
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being now a fixed building, a wide distribution 
is made ; and over 1000 sub* offices ramify 
into the smaller areas. This has considerably 
increased the cost of exchanges in England, 
estimated for a normal year at millions 
sterling. It follows that the number of 
vacancies filled per exchange lias been much 
lower than, e.g., in Germany. Only two filled 
over 60 places per day in 1920, while about 
three-fourths filled under 10 places, and 40 per 
cent filled under 6 ; while the larger and more 
concentrated German exchanges fill 'hundreds 
of places daily. The operation of compulsory 
insurance is, however, likely to increase greatly 
the English figures, since applicants must go 
to an exchange. It remains true in England, 
as in Germany, that most places are filled out* 
side the exchanges, the British ratio being 
estimated in 1920 at not less than 8 to 1. 
Proposals have been made to place compulsion 
on employers to obtain all labour through ex- 
changes, but this has not been found practi- 
cable ; though there is an obvious danger of 
leakage from any unemployment insurance 
fund, if the benefit is great enough to tempt 
malingering, and the exchanges are not notified 
of all vacancies available. 

[Beveridge, Unemployment , 1909 ; Report on 
Foreign Agencies jor dealing wifh the Unem- 
ployed, Cd. 2304 of 1904 ; Report, of the Com- 
mittee gf Enquiry on Employment Exchanges, 
CJmd. 1064 of 1920 ; Reports of the Poor Law 
Commission , 1909.] D. H. m. 

LAWFUL HOURS.* The hours within 
which intoxicating liquors may be sold retail 
in licensed premises are now governed by the 
Licensing Act, 1921, and are different for the 
Metropolis, tlu Metropolitan district, towns or I 
populous places, and elsewhere. Licensing ! 
justices have limited powers of varying the 
closing hours. 

The hours of employment in factories and 
workshops are now governed by the consoli- 
dating Act of 1901, part ii With certain 
exceptions no woman, young }>erson (i.e. under 
18), or child ( ue . under 14) may be employed 
on Sunday. In a textile factory the hours for 
'employment of women and young arsons are 

6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., but on 
Saturdays employment which begins at 6 a.m. 
must end at noou in manufacturing processes, 
otherwise at 12.30 p.m. if not less than one hour 
is allowed for meals. If less is allowed the 
dosing times are 11.80 a.m. and noon re- 
spectively. Employment which begins at 

7 a.m. doses at 12.80 p.m. in manufacturing 
processes, otherwise at 1 p.m. Meal hours are 
two hours except on Saturday, when half an 
hour is obligatory* In continuous employ- 
ment for four and a half hours, half an hour 
mod time is obligatory. In textile factories 
children must only be employed every other 
day or either morning or afternoon, and then 


not more than seven days at the same hours. 
In non-textile factories and workshops employ- 
ment for women and young persons begins at 
6 a.m., 7, or 8, and ends respectively at 6 p.m., 
7, and 8 ; Saturdays 6 a.m. to 2, 7 to 8, or 
8 to 4 p.m. Meal times, one and a half hours 
except on Saturday, half an hour. Continuous 
employment for five hours requires half an 
hour interval for meal. Children may only be 
employed either monring or afternoon, but, if 
two hours are allowed for meals, may be em- 
ployed alternate days. They may not be 
employed for the same time or day for more 
than seven days. Special provisions apply to 
print, bleaching, and dyeing works, and for 
women’s workshops. The usual bank holidays 
or substituted days are obligatory. There are 
also special provisions which apply to special 
trades, overtime, night work, and intermittent 
employment. In coal mines the period for 
which a workman may be employed below 
i ground is seven hours (Act of 1919), with 
| certain exceptions. No boy under fourteen, 
and no woman or girl may be employed below 
ground. No child under thirteen may be em- 
ployed above ground. No boy, girl, or woman 
may be employed more than fifty-four hours in 
any one week, or more than ten hours in any 
one day, nor between 9 p.m. anrl 5 A.M., nor 
Sunday, nor after 2 p.m. Saturday, nor in such 
heavy work as is likely to cause them injury. 
Provision is made for meal time (Act of 1911). 
Disputes as to hours and other matters are now 
often dealt with under the Industrial Courts 
Act 1919. 

In some cases hours and other workiug con- 
ditions are fixed either by a resolution of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the industry, or by 
formal agreement between employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions, or by arbitration. In 
the building trades hours are to a very large 
extent fixed by the Area Joint Councils. In 
1920 a volume [Cd. 1253] was published by 
the Ministry of Labour giving the standard 
time rates of wages and hours of labour in the 
United Kingdom at 81st December 1920, and 
the numerous changes which have sinoe taken 
place have been announced in the several issues 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, published 
monthly. 

Part xiii. of the Treaty of Versailles is con- 
cerned with the conditions of labour and, inter 
alia , with the regulation of hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week. It constituted the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, which 
functions to a great extent independently of 
the League of Nations. Its governing body is 
composed of 12 persons representing Govern- 
ments, 6 persons elected by the General Con- 
ference of Representatives of the members at the 
annual meeting to represent employers, and 
another 8 persons to represent the workers* 
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At the first Conference, held in Washington, 
29th October to 29th November 1920, numer- 
ous draft conventions and recommendations 
were adopted. The first convention regulated 
the maximum hours in industries, as defined 
in article i, excluding land transport, trans- 
port by sea and inland waterways, and agricul- 
ture, and fixed the said hours at 8 in the day 
and 48 in the week, special provision being 
made for workers in shifts who are allowed to 
work up to 56 hours without prejudice to the 
lawful rest days. Urgent work to machinery 
or plant, and in cases of accident and force, 
majeure, is allowed in excess of the limit, and, | 
with government sanction in exceptional cases, 
excess daily hours may be worked, but so as 
not to exceed the weekly average of 4S. 

Article 9 contains modifications ami con- 
ditions applicable to Japan ; article 10 fixes a 
60-hour week for factories, mines, and certain 
railway work in India; in certain industiies 
in Greece the convention is to be brought | 
into force not later than 1st July 19211, I 
and in certain others than 1st July 1924 ; in j 


The fourth session was summoned to meet at 
Geneva on 18 th October 1922. 

Shop- hours. By chapter iii. of the Statutes 
of 1912, the Shops Regulation Acts, 1892 to 
1911, were consolidated. By its main pro- 
visions no shop assistant can be employed 
on at least one day a week after half- past one. 
Intervals for meals were scheduled, but these 
do not apply if all assistants are resident 
members of the employer’s family. No young 
person (i.e. a person under 18) can be employed 
more than 74 hours, including meal times, in 
any one week, whether at the same place or 
not. This applies to wholesale shops and 
warehouses. One seat to every female assistant 
must be provided. 

Shop-closing. By the same Act all shops, 
with some exceptions, must be closed at one 
| o’clock on at least one day in the week ; 
but the holiday before or after a whole bank 
holiday may be excepted at the wish of the 
employer. Provision is made for the varying' 
incidence of closing by means of orders made 
by the local authority. Tho weekly holiday 


Rumania generally the convention is to be 
brought into operation not later than 1st July 
1924 ; otherwise it was to come into force 
generally on 1st July 1921. It did not apply 
to China, Persia, or Siam. It was to be 
applied to such colonies, protectorates, and |>os- 
sessions as were not self-governing, where 
applicable with or without modifications. 

The same conference adopted a draft conven- 
tion on the employment in industry of young 
persons at night, with certain exceptions, the 
minimum age being for most purposes fixed 
at 18. 

At the second session, held at Geneva, 15th 
June to 10th July 1920, the Conference adopted 
a recommendation on the limitation of hours 
in the fishing industry and inland navigation, 
and a draft convention fixing the age of em- 
ployment of children at sea at the minimum of 
14. At the third session, held from 25th 
October to 19th November 1921, the Conference 
ifflopted a convention which forbade the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in agriculture, 
except outside school hours, and only ro as 
not to prejudice their attendance at school ; 
but for practical instruction light agricultural 
work was permitted so as not to reduce the 
annual period of school attendance under 8 
months. It also adopted recommendations on 
night work of women in agriculture, on night 
work of children and young persons in agricul- 
ture, on weekly rests, and a convention fixing 
the minimum age of young persons employed as 
stokers or trimmers to 18, except in the coastal 
trade of India and Japan, and vessels not 
mainly propelled by steam. 

Information as to the adoption of conven- 
tions, etc., is given in the Official Bulletin , 
Vol. v. No. 8. which is kept np to date. 


may be susj»ended by the local authority of a 
holiday resort for not more than 4 months. 
Social provisions apply to multiple shops and 
the Post Office. The Act applies to England 
and to Scotland and Ireland with the necessary 
modifications. The trades wholly exempted 
from the weekly holiday are : (1) retail sale of 
intoxicating liquors, (2) of refreshments, (3) 
of motor, cycle, and aircraft supplies anil 
accessories to travellers, (4) sale of ncwspajxus 
and jieriodicals, (5) of articles of a perishable 
nature, (6) tobacco and smokers’ requisites, (7) 
railway bookstalls, (8) sale of medicines and 
appliances, (9) retail trade subsidiary or 
ancillary to an exhibition or show. The trades 
exempt from early closing are (1) (2) for con- 
sumption on the premises, business at a railway 
refreshment room, (4) (6) (7) (8) and Post 
Office business. 

During the war other closing orders wero 
made on certain trades under the powers con- 
ferred by the Defence of tho Realm Acts. 
These have now lapsed. w. A. n. 

LEASE.* For short tenancies it is quite 
usual to have what is termed an agreement for 
a lease, which is not under seal, and which for 
all practical purposes operates as if it were a 
lease, except that, not being under seal, the 
obligations expire in six years from their 
incidence, while covenants cat» be put in action 
within twenty years. 

Since the [Missing of the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, where a person is 
expressed to convey as 4 * beneficial owner” the 
following covenants by him are implied: (1) 
that he is entitled to convey ; (2) that the 
leasee shall have quiet enjoyment; (3) that 
there is no incumbrance ; (4) that he will further 
assure the lessee in his lease if required. In a 
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conveyance of leasehold property the expressed 
beneficial owner impliedly covenants that the 
lease is good. The same Act contained restric- 
tions and relief against forfeiture of leases, and 
among other things obliged the lessor first to 
serve notice on the lessee of the breach com- 
plained of, requiring him to remedy it, if of 
such a character, and in all cases requiring the 
lessee to make compensation in money. This 
relief did not apply to covenants or conditions 
against assigning, underletting, or parting with 
the possession of the land, but this exception 
is repealed by the Law of Projierty Act, 1922 
(§ 78), which has yet to come into force. 
By the latter Act a contract under seal is to 
bind the land as well as the person of the 
contractor (§ 96). w. A. B. 

LEASEHOLD PROPERTY* A further 
step in the enfranchisement of leaseholds was 
taken by the Act of 1920, c. M. which 
authorises the compulsory purchase of the sites j 
of places lawfully used for public religious 
worship under leases, underleases or agreements 
for lives or a life or for the original term of 
twenty-one years or more, whether determinable 
on a life or lives or not. A ' ‘ place of worship” 
includes burial grounds, Sunday or Sabbath 
schools, caretakers’ and ministers’ houses 
attached to or used in connection with and 
held upon the same trusts as a place of worship. 
By § 148 of the Law of Property Act, 192*2. 
leases which are perpetually renewable will be 
converted into leases for 2000 years when the 
Act comes into force. 

There is still a strong movement in favour 
of the enfranchisement of leaseholds, it being 
held that a freehold is a more desirable form 
of property, particularly for house property in 
towns. Leasehold houses in the country, 
apart from farmhouses, are infrequent It 
appears very doubtful if the enfranchisement 
of leasehold farms would bo beneficial to the 
tenant, who would then be obliged to sink a 
large portion of bis capital in the freehold, or 
to borrow on mortgage, leaving him often with 
insufficient working capital. Also, the great 
majority of farms are held on very short 
tenancies, too short for enfranchisement. 

A remarkable interference with economic 
laws was effected by the Increase of Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920 
(repealing previous Acts of 1915, 1918, and 
1919), passed to protect tenants of small 
properties and mortgagees from the sudden 
change in values occasioned by the economic 
changes due to the war. In respect of business 
premises, the Act lapsed on 24th June 1921, 
but os regards dwelling-houses, it has been 
extended to 24th June 1928, and in a modified 
form may bo further extended. It applies to 
properties of the annual value of £105 in the 
Metropolitan Police District (including the 
City of London), of £90 in Scotland, and £78 


elsewhere (including Ireland). It protects 
tenants who have paid their rents, although 
their legal tenancies would otherwise have 
expired or been determined, both from eject- 
ment and increase of rent beyond interest on 
structural improvements, the amount of in- 
creased rates over those of 3rd August 1914, 
plus 15 per cent on the net rent as on 4th 
August 1914, and 25 per cent where the land- 
lord is responsible for the whole repairs. 
Furnished houses must not be let at more than 
25 per cent above the normal profit from an 
imaginary letting ending on 3rd August 1914. 
The landlord may, however, recover possession 
if he requires it for the occupation of himself 
or an employee on satisfying the Court that 
there exists alternative accommodation available 
for the tenant, but this is not necessary (1) 
where the tenant became such as employee of 
tho landlord ; (2) where the house is required 
! for an agricultural worker ; (3) where the land- 
lord gave up his occupation in consequence of 
his war service ; and (4) where the landlord 
became such at times too complicated for 
detail. 

Similar post-war legislation was passed in 
several other countries. \v. a. b. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, Paul (1813-1916), 
whose father was a Prefect and Deputy under 
Louis Philippe, married a daughter of Michel 
Chevalier, and succeeded his father-in-law as 
Professor of Political Economy at the College 
de France in 1879. lie had already founded 
in 1873 the £conomiste fran^ais, which he edited 
with great success throughout the rest of his 
life. His prolific writings passed through 
many editions, and his reputation in public 
and commercial finance stood very high in 
French circles. His principal works are : 
lleckerches tkonomiques mr les guerres content- 
poraincs, 1863-69 ; Le Travail des femmes au 
XX 4 sttclc, 1873 ; La Colonisation chez les 
peuples modernes, 1874 ; Traitt de la science 
dcs finances, 1876 ; Essai sur la repartition des 
richcsseSf 1880 ; Lc Collectivistne , 1884 ; L'Jttat 
moderne et ses functions, 1889; TraiU d’ economic 
politique , 1895. He belonged to the traditional 
French school of free-trade and individualism. 
His writings are able and well-informed, with 
a strong bias in favour of individual liberty 
as against state regulation. In finance, also, he 
adopted a conservative attitude, but shows 
considerable power of analysis and exposition. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, Pierre (1871-m5) t 
son of the well-known economist, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, assisted his father in editing the 
jZconomiste franqais from 1895, and became Pro- 
fessor at the Eoole fibre des sciences politiquea 
in 1903. He was a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies from 1906 to 1914. He was killed 
in action during the Great War. He wrote : 
Les Nouvelles SodeUs anglo-saxonnes, 1897 ; 
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La Renovation do VAsie, 1900 ; Leo litats- Unis 
au XX* sitcle, 1904 ; Les Impdts et les revenue 
en France, cn Angleterre, et en Allemagne , 
1914. H. u. 

LEXIS, Wilhelm (1837-1914), Professor of 
Political Economy at Strasburg 1872, Dorpat 
1874, Freiburg- im * Bresgau 1876, Breslau 1884, 
Gottingen, 1887-1912, edited with Conrad the 
Jahrbuch and ffandworterbuch of Political 
Economy and Political Science. He was re- 
sponsible mainly for the sections of currency, 
finance, and statistics. He is best known by 
his investigations into the statistics of popula- 
tion and the ratio of the sexes : Einleiiung in 
die Tkeorie der Be volkerungsstatistik, 1875 ; 
Zur Theorie der Massenerscheinung in der 
menschlichen GeseUschaft, 1877 ; Abhandlungen 
zur Theorie der Bevolkerungs - und Moralstatistik, 
1903. 

LLOYD, The Rev. William Foster, F.R.S. 
(17*94-1853), was educated at Westminster and 
Christchurch, Oxford, at which university lie • 
was Drummond Professor of Political Economy 
1835-37. He discusses the question of utility 
and value. In this he anticipated “ more than 
a generation before its rediscovery by Jevons, 
Mengeu, and Walras" the theory of mar- 
ginal utility. He considers that not only can 
value not be intrinsic, but the utility of an 
object is not intrinsic any more than value. 
Utility, like value, is predicated of an object 
with reference to the wants of mankind. 

With regard to value he holds “the proud 
position of having been the first thinker in any 
country to advance what is known to-day as 
the marginal theory of value, and to explain 
the dependence of value on marginal utility.” 

The complete list of Lloyd s published Oxford 
lectures is as follows : — 

Two Lectures on the Checks to Population, 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 
Michaelmas Term 1832 , Oxford, 1833. — A Lecture 
on the Notion of Value as distinguishable not 
only from Utility , but also from Value in Exchange , 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 
Michaelmas Term 1888 , Oxford, 1834. — Four 
Lectures on Poor Laws , deliver td before the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term 1884, 
Oxford, 1835. — Two Lectures on Poor Laics, 
delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary 
Term 1836, Oxford, 1837. — Two Lectures on the 
Justice of Poor Laws , and one Lecture on Rent , 
delivered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas 
Terml888, Oxford, 1837. — Lectures on Population, 
Value , Poor Laws, and Rent , delivered in the 
University of Oxford during the years 1832 , 1838 \ 
1884, ^835, and 1836 ; London, 1837. 

[See notice in “On some neglected British 
Economists/* by Professor E. R. A. Seligmau, 
Economic Journal, London, 1903.] 

LOCH, Sib Charles Stewart (1849-1923). 
Sir Charles Loch was bom in Bengal, the sou of 
Judge Loch, an able Indian civil servant. He 
was educated at home first at Triuity College, 


Glen&lmond, and then at Balliol, and his 
whole life was dedicated to the study of social 
questions with their moral and economic origins 
and effects. 

It is difficult to estimate Loch's place as an 
economist unless wo remember that he was first 
and foremost a philanthropist. The impulse of 
his life was a philanthropic one ; the basis of 
his interests a zeal for human affairs. The 
practical side of his nature, however, demanded 
results ; wliilo no less did the sense of order 
which permeated it generate a horror of waste, 
whether of sentiment, energy or funds. It 
was this combination of instincts, we may 
suspect, which drove him iuto economic study 
and speculation. He desired intensely to serve 
his kind, but not less intensely the assurance 
that his service should yield every ounce of 
practical result. 

His literary output on economic questions 
1 was small, but it is perhaps less than a fair 
measure of the extent to which he influenced 
his generation. For as Tooke Professor of 
Economics and Statistics in the University of 
London, and less directly in his capacity as 
secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, 
he came much in contact with the students of 
social and economic science of his day, and on 
all with whom he worked or talked he left the 
impress of his power. 

His principal works were Charity Organisation 
(1890), Old Age Pensions and Paujyerism (1 892), 
Methods of Social Advance (1904), and Charity 
and Social Life (1 910),besi<les numerous articles 
on philanthropic, social and economic questions 
in the leading reviews and elsewhere. 

Loch was a firm upholder of what he himself 
called the Functionist principle in society. 
Every citizen owed his service to the state, and 
that service should be in relation to property, 
which in bis view was much the same thing as 
status. In considering the question of property, 
therefore, “ use ” was to hint of paramount 
importance. This reveals the ethical basis of 
his outlook ; it might evon be pardonable to go 
further and say the patriotic basis. It was 
the citizen in his function as citizen that 
fascinated him, not in his function os producer, 
scarcely even as a human being. 

He had os an economist, however, the signal 
advantage conferred on him by his daily work. 
At the office of the Charity Organisation Society 
he came in hourly contact with the most 
urgent of all economic problems, poverty in all 
its forms. If not always an accurate psycho- 
logist he was at least a very experienced one ; 
and his skill In this direction enabled him to 
check and balance his econoinio opinions in a 
fashion not always open to scientific students. 

Not the least important of the services he 
rendered both as economist and sociologist were 
on the various Royal Commissions on which 
he sat. 
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The first was that of the Aged Poor from 
1893 to 1895 ; followed by that on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble-Minded in 1904, and 
of the Poor Laws in 1906. In this last he did 
some of his most valuable work, and together 
with Mrs. Bos&nquet was virtually author of 
its majority report. Loch was a vigorous 
opponent of old age pensions, as of all forms 
of what is known as “out relief/* He believed 
that dependence on state-aid was in the vast 
majority of cases unnecessary and was the 
result of thriftlessness, indolence, or vice. 
On these lines he argued that there was 
always work for the willing worker and a wage 
not only adequate to maintain life, but to make 
provision for senility and often to support aged 
kinsfolk who would otherwise go to the work- 
house. For this reason he was a staunch up- 
holder of this last institution as the proj>er 
provision for the destitute of the state, main- 
taining with earlier Poor Law Commissioners 
that the means of relief for them should not 
be such as to make their condition more desir- 
able than that of those engaged in the lowest 
paid forms of labour. He insisted that any 
large-scale and indiscriminate beneficence such as 
old age pensions could only lead to wide pauper- 
isation and to much indolence and fraud, and he 
consistently maintained that the greater number 
of claimants for such a pension would be those 
who had undeservedly obtained or attempted 
to obtain parish or state relief earlier in their 
lives. 

Loch was a teacher as well as a writer and 
organiser. Twice, in 1896 and 1902, he held 
the Dunkin Trust Lectureship at Manchester 
College, Ox fold, and he was Tooke Professor’ 
from 1904 to 1908. Ho was also a Guy 
Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society, a 
Vice-President of the International Society of 
Social Science and of the International Institute 
of Sociology, and a prominent member of the 
International Statistical Institute and of other 
similar societies. He received his knighthood 
in 1915. 

Lock's view of the Functionist state was 
perhaps of a society in which there should bo 
equality of obligation but inequality of service 
and status; sinoe status was based on property, 
which in his view must always of necessity be 
unequally distributed. It was here, perhaps, 
that the weakness of his philosophy lurked 
For he farther demanded two things. First, 
that the members of this community should 
be industrious, independent, and self-reliant. 
Secondly, he sought for the application of the 
Christian ideal in the state ; for charity in its 
deepest implication, for peace, for harmony, 
for the spectacle of a great commonwealth 
growing together towards the perfect social 
order. Such an ideal we may believe is not 
Impossible ; but the first part of his vision is 
not merely more easily realisable than the 


second ; it is in a sense antithetic to it. 
For all experience shows that industrious- 
ness and self-reliance have under certain cir- 
cumstances their complementary vices. And 
it is when they are the injunctions of the 
social order rather than the fruits of virtue 
that theso vices are most readily pro- 
duced. They then evolve not the Christian 
society,’ but the acquisitive society, friction 
rather than social amity, discord and not 
harmony. 

Perhaps it was some consciousness of this 
that implied him in his later working days 
more and more into the practical activities of 
the Charity Organisation Society, where he 
accomplished magnificent work, and away from 
battle-grounds on which he championed a 
declining cause. The spirit of the age was 
flowing in other directions, and Loch of in- 
flexible purpose, but perhaps of too little 
adaptable a mind, was a man to check but 
scarcely to direct its course. But in his 
struggle to bring clarity and order into the 
Poor Relief of the country he certainly became 
an outstanding figure of his time. 

LONGFIELIy* Mountifort (1802-1884). 
We may quote in addition to the notice on 
Longlield on p. 640 from Professor Seligman’s 
reference to his writings. “ Lougiield’s general 
theory of value is noteworthy, in that he not 
only puts very lucidly the iulluence of cost of 
production upon the supply side of the equation 
between supply and demand, but calls attention 
to the demand side as well." He expounds 
“the doctrine of marginal demand. It is this 
marginal idea which ho applies to the supply 
side of the schedule as well, and which results 
in his most characteristic contribution to 
economics.” In his writings “we have an 
exposition of the theory of marginal cost, as 
well as that of marginal demand. It is in the 
theory of profits and interest that we find the 
application not only of the marginal idea, but 
of the productivity idea as well, thus com- 
bining to form the conception of marginal 
productivity.” 

Professor Seligman continues: “The dis- 
covery of the marginal productivity theory of 
interest is not Longfield’s only claim to dis- 
tinction. In his theory of wages) he also 
marks a deoided advance.” According to him, 
the correct theory may be summed up in the 
statement that “the wages of the labourer 
depend upon the value of his labour, and not 
on his wants whether natural or acquired.” 

Space does not allow us to quote further from 
Professor Seligman’s remarks on Longfield ; ho 
is also mentioned by Mr. C&nnan, who states in 
reference to his originality, that Longfield in 
his Dublin lectures “ignores altogether the 
doctrine that wages depend on the proportion 
between capital and population,” and while ooup 
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sidering that Longfield has not completely 
mastered the subject, lie remarks that “his 
theory shows a great advance on that of James 
Mill, Ricardo, and M'Culloch.” [See notices 
on these writers.] Again, in regard to profit as 
discussed by J. S. Mill, Cannan remarks that 
Longfield “had approached far nearer to a true 


MACDONELL, Sir John (1846-1921), 
best known as a jurist and writer on inter- 
national law, wrote a Survey of Political Econ- 
<my t 1871, which shows ability and originality. 
He was well informed upon economic questions, 
and a good example of his sanity of judgment 
will be found in a paper contributed by him to 
vol. 6 of the Proceedings of the Political Econ- 
omy Club , 1921. At the time of his death he 
was King’s Remembrancer of the Supreme 
Court. Interesting obituary notices appeared 
in the Econom ic Journal for J une 1921. h. n. 

MACLEOD, Henry Dunning (1821-1902), 
M.A., Cambridge, and barrister (1849), writer 
on banking and economics, was a man of vigor- 
ous personality, with much industry and histori- 
cal knowledge, but of mediocre judgment. 

The whole or parts of some of Macleod’s works 
were reissued under new titles. His most useful 
publication was Dictionary of Political Economy, 
biographical , bibliographical , historical, and. pra/ti- 
cal, 1863, vol. i. large 8vo. A-C only appeared. 
In 1878 he advertised a second edition of vol. i., 
and stated that vol. ii. completing the work was in 
progress. Five editions were published of his 
Theory and Practice of Banking, 1st, 1855-56; 
2nd, 1866; 3rd, 1875; 4th, 1883-86; 5th, 
1892-93, 2 vols. 8vo. An Italiau translation was 
produced in the BibLioteca delV Economists 1879. 

He also wrote The Elements of Political Economy, 
1858, 8vo. The second edition was entitled The 
Principles of Economic Philosophy , 1872-75, vol. 
L, vol. ii. part 1, 2 vols. 8vo (severely criticised 
by Cliff© Leslie, translated in the Bill, del- 
V Economista ) ; the third edition was called The 
Elements of Economics, 1881-86, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 
Definition and Nature of the Science of Political 
Economy was a paper read at Cambridge 1862. 
Elements of Banking, 1878, 7th ed. 1883, sin. 
8vo. Economics for Beginners, 1878, 5th ed. 
1899, am. 8vo. Lectures on Credit and Banking , 
delivered at request of Institute of Bankers in 
Scotland, 1882. On the Modern Science of 
Economics was read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society 1887. The Theory of Credit , 
1889-91, 2 vols. 8vo, 2nd ed. 1893*97, 2 vols. in 
8, 8vo, reissued in one vol. 1898, 8vo. Address 
to Civil Service Commissioners on the Teaching of 
Economics in the Civil Service , 1892, folio. Bi- 
metallism, 1894, 1st and 2nd ed. 8vo (enlargement 
of cb. vil of Theory of Credit), Gresham's Law 
and Bimetallism in France ( 1803-74 ) were two 
pamphlets issued by the Gold Standard Defence 
Association, 1895. History of Banking in Great 
Britain , being vol. il of History of Banking in all 
Nations , 1896. The History of Economics, 1896, 
8 vo. Credit t paper read before National Liberal 


appreciation of the causes which determine the 
rate of profit/’ 

E. R. A. Seligman, “On some neglected British 
Economists,” Economic Journal, 1903. — E. 
Caiman, A History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution in English Political Economy 
from 1776 to 1848 , London, 1893.] 


Club, 1897. Indian Currency , 1898, 8vo. Draft 
! Tentative Scheme for restoring a Gold Currency to 
India, 1898, privately printed, folio. H. R. T. 

MARSHALL, Alfred (1842-1924), born in 
London, the son of a cashier in the Bank of 
England, educated at Merchant Taylors School 
and St. Johns College, Cambridge, was for 
some years before his death the doyen of British 
economists. In 1865 he was Second Wrangler 
(second only to Lord Rayleigh), and was 
elected to a Fellowship of his college. In 1868 
the college established for him a special lecture- 
ship in Moral Science ; but his active mind 
soon travelled through Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Psychology to Political Economy. In 
1875 ho visited America in order to study the 
problem of protection in a new country. Two 
years later he married Miss Mary Paley, a great- 
granddaughter of the famous Paley. At the 
time of her marriage Mrs. Marshall was engaged 
upon a text-book on economics for the use of 
University Extension students. Marshall now 
collaborated with her, and in 1879 appeared 
their Economics of Industry, which marked a 
great advance upon any existing manual of 
its kind and ran through several editions. 
Forfeiting his Fellowship by marriage, Marshall 
accepted in 1877 the post of Priucijal of the 
newly -created University Coll ego, Bristol, and 
joined with it the Professorship of Political 
Economy. Owing to a breakdown in health, 
from w r hich he never completely recovered, lie 
resigned the Prineipalahip in 1 88 1 , hut remained 
Professor until, in 1883, he succeeded Arnold 
Toynbee as Fellow of Baliiol, Oxford, and 
Lecturer in Political Economy. In 1885 
Marshall returned to Cambridge as Professor of 
Political Economy on the death of Fawcett. 
He had already been engaged in serious study 
of economics for eighteen years, but his published 
output was small, his fastidious nature leading 
him to try his new ideas upon selected friends, 
to whom he sent privately printed pamphlets, 
the substance of which appeared in part in liis 
celebrated Principles of Eamomics, vol. 1, 1890. 
This at once gave him an imperishable reputa- 
tion as a contributor to economic literature. His 
diagrammatic exposition of the theory of value, 
clearly exhibiting the relativity of the curves of 
supply and demand to quantity and price and 
the significance of their intersection at the value 
point, clarified the controversy over cost of pro- 
duction and final utility as the determinants 
of value, and provided a new and permanent 
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synthesis of doctrine. His application of this 
theory of value to cover the whole field of dis- 
tribution was luminous and convincing. Well 
acquainted with economic history and with the 
literature and circumstances of foreign countries, 
Marshall's rare combination of qualities and his 
restless inquisitiveness, coupled with amazing 
industry, furnished his mind with an armoury 
of facts and figures which he used with great 
effect in discussion. Scattered up and down his 
Principles will be found numerous examples of 
his range of knowledge. His original and pene- 
trating mind, with its logical and mathematical 
equipment, worked vigorously upon facts, and he 
was free from the reproach which he uttered 
against those theorists who set up a powerful 
hydraulic pump in a place where there is no 
water. 

Dissatisfied with the Economics of Industry , in 
which he thought scientific accuracy had *v>me* 
times suffered in presentation owing to the 
straining after brevity and simplification, he 
converted it into what was virtually a new book 
under its old title in 1892. Ilis mind in this 
respect was amusingly revealed on one occasion 
at the Political Economy Club when he rebuked 
an interruption by rapping out, “ All short 
statements are wroug" ; upon which Loid 
Courtney instantly asked, “ Is that one?" 

The Principles had au immediate and lasting 
success. A second edition of vol. i. appeared 
in 1891. A copy, generously inscribed “ from 
his grateful friend," was presented by the author 
to the present writer with the half-serious remark 
that the rest of his life would probably be 
absorbed by the revision of successive editions 
of this volume with the result that the second 
volume would never be finished, lids proved 
unhappily too true. No important change of 
view is to be noted in the various editions of the 
first volume, but his anxiety to make his state- 
meuts foolproof resulted in much polishing and 
repoliahiug, and the introduction of light and 
shade with which vve would have gladly dis- 
pensed if the original scheme could have been 
carried out instead. The conceptions of marginal 
utility, rent of ability, consumers* surplus, the 
representative firm and quasi rent (the last two 
perhajm the least happy of his generalisations) 
endowed economics with new technical terms 
which crystallise important thought. His clear 
distinction between long and short periods in 
analysis of dynamic conditions explodes many 
a fallacy in the older short-sighted deductions. 
He considered that the special character of his 
book was “ the prominence which it gives to the 
applications of the Principle of Continuity." 

In 1908 Marshall resigned his Chair of 
Political Economy, but continued to reside at 
Cambridge for the rest of his life. He left the 
Principles a torso, but gleaned together much of 
bis material and reflections in two new volumes, 
Industry and Trade , 1919 , and Money , Credit , 


and CommercCf 1 928. His intellectual eminence 
was already so highly established that it cannot 
be said to have been heightened 1 y these works 
so far as popular estimation is concerned ; but 
they contain an abundance of work which it is 
sale to predict will live with the immortality of 
his lame. His advocacy of “symmetallism" 
as an improvement upon the bi-metallism 
commonly proposed, was based upon an idea of 
Ricardo, but took the form of w'edding a bar of 
silver to a bar of gold at a fixed proportion of 
weight (say 20 to 1), tho government under- 
taking to be always ready to buy or sell a pair 
of wedded bars for a fixed amount of currency. 
The proj>osal has not met with any general 
approval outside a few academic circles. In 
the rough and tumble of practical business and 
public finance Marshall's ideas are, as always, 
clarifying. They precipitate impurities of 
reasoning, but they do not always provide the 
chain or buckle which would harness them to 
effective action. His memorandum on The Fiscal 
Policy of International Trade , published as a 
Pai liameiitary Paper in 190«, five years after it 
was presented to government, and his contri- 
bution on National Finance in a volume of After- 
IPar Problems, 19 1 7, are impressive illustrations 
of his analytic and critical faculties. But the 
latter, in particular, leaves us in doubt whether 
Marshall had any practical constructive ideas 
to offer in lespect of financial reform. He 
retained an unshaken belief in Free Trade as a 
necessary policy for this country. 

In 1891 Marshall was appointed a member 
of the Royal Commission on Labour. For three 
years this absorbed a large part of his time, and 
lie made his influence felt in its final report. We 
are told that the sections dealing with Trade 
Unions, Minimum Wage, and Irregularity of 
Employment were especially his work. He also 
gave evidence or furnished memoranda to the 
Royal Commissions on Gold and Silver, The 
Aged Poor, Indian Currency, and Local Taxa- 
tion. He played a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Royal Economic Society, 1890, and 
achieved one of the objects of his life in the 
establishment of a separate School and Tripos in 
Economics and associated branches of Political 
Science at Cambridge, 1903. He was tireless 
and unsparing in the help he afforded to students 
of economics, whether they were his pupils or 
not, and his influence as a teacher can hardly be 
overrated. On liis eightieth birthday an address 
signed by ninety leading economists, including 
many distinguished foreigners and Americans, 
was presented to him, which recounted his 
services and concluded : “ But it is as a master 
of method and a path-breaker in difficult regions 
that we desire especially to greet you. Through 
you, British economists may beast among their 
foreign colleagues that they have a leader in the 
great tradition of Adam Smith and Ricardo 
and Mill, and of like stature*" This considered 
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verdict of his contemporaries is one which 
posterity will assuredly not reverse, The address, 
with Marshall's portrait and his reply, will be 
found in the Economic Journal for September 
1922. An admirable sketch of Marshall's work 
and career was contributed to the same journal 
by Mr. J. M. Keynes in September 1924, with 
a complete bibliography of his writings in the 
following number, December 1924. n. H. 

MARTIN, John BiDDumi (1841 - 97). 
Educated at Harrow and Exeter College, 
Oxford, he entered the Banking House in 
Lombard Street with which his family have so 
long been connected, at an early age. Assiduous 
in his business duties even to the minutest 
detail — thus when his turn came round he was 
most careful to attend to the unlocking the 
safe of a morning at 9 A.M., as his father and 
uncles had done before him and as his partners 
did — he yet found time to work on many 
subjects of public interest connected with his 
profession. His paper on * 1 Our Gold Coinage, ” 
1882, au able statistical inquiry into its de- 
fective condition at the time, with extremely 
careful statements showing the depreciation of 
the coinage from 1817, the date when our gold 
coinage was resumed in its present form, followed 
as it was by another paj>er in 1883 on the same 
subject by the present writer, was of great service 
in promoting the recent reform of the gold 
currency. This paper appeared in the Journal of 
the Bankers Institute , to which, as well as to the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society , lie was 
a frequent and valued contributor. He was 
President of the last-named Society at the time 
of his death. His article on “The Evolution 
of our Banking System" in the Economic 
Journal for 1891 is a very able sketch of the 
growth of the business, written as it only could 
have been by a man who had an accurate 
knowledge both of the history of the past and 
of the practice of present times. To this 
Dictionary he contributed the article on 
Respondentia Bonds. When the Editor 
asked him to write this article, he felt there 
was hardly any other man in the City who 
could have undertaken it. 

The most important work by John Biddulph 
Martin was * * The Grasshopper** in Lombard Street , 
the premises where the business of the firm is 
still carried on, the history of the Banking 
House which was at one time the property of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, whose crest, the Grass- 
hopper, the name commemorates. The family 
of Martin has long been connected as Goldsmiths 
with the City. Sir Richard Martin was Lord 
Mayor of London in the Armada year, 1588-89, 
and again in 1593-94, and the name has long 
been conspicuous in the annals of Lombard 
Street. The volume is a most interesting record, 
both of families connected with the business of 
banking and of the rise and ptrogresse of the 
business itself. 


MAZZOLA, Ugo (18834899), was born at 
Naples and died at Courmayeur. The son of 
a merchant, he had been accustomed to nee the 
application of economic laws ever since his 
childhood. He studied economics at Naples, 
under Professor Ciccone and from the works of 
Fr. Ferrara, taking his degree at an age at 
which most others are only beginuing to pre- 
paid for it. Possessing most modern languages 
— including Dutch — and gifted with uncommon 
intelligence, the Government appointed him, at 
the age of twenty-two, to study the question 
of workmen’s insurance by the State. For this 
object he went in 1884 to Berlin, where he had 
the privilege of attending the lectures of Pro- 
fessor A. Wagner. His first book, on Insurance 
of Workmen^ was published by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, and 
was considered as exhaustive. He was early 
appointed to the chair of political economy in 
the small university of Camerino, teaching there 
public finance and statistics besides political 
economy. A convinced free-trader, he under- 
took to write the “Chronique” (history of 
current events) for the Giomale degli Econo* 
misti , which ho had bought with a couple of 
friends. Ilis chronicles were as witty and 
caustic as if Bastiat had reappeared to write 
them, and naturally gained for him as many 
enemies as friends. Not content with writing 
chronicles, he would travel all over Italy de- 
livering sjieeches. His scientific activity was 
principally roused by financial problems, viz. 
the alterations in economic equilibrium through 
governmental interference, ill the shape of taxa- 
tion and of public services substituted for private 
enterprise. A book on the Fundamental Data 
of Public Finance obtained for him the chair of 
finance at Pavia, where Cossa was teaching 
political economy. The sudden death of 
Mazzola’s father obliged him to break off 
his scientific work for more than two years, 
iu order to unravel the intricate affairs of 
a wholesale cloth importer. Disease began 
to undermine his health. When he returned to 
scientific work he wrote on German colonisa- 
tion in the Polish provinces of Prussia. His 
book was republished by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce as a guido 
for and to supply materials for those who 
are interested iu internal colonisation in 
Italy (Sardinia and several regions of the 
south of Italy). His last book was on 
Progressive Taxation , in which he shows, by 
historical analysis, that theoretical principles 
have, as a matter offset, always had very little 
to do with it in comparison with political 
forces which have decided its acceptance or 
rejection. Besides his books, Mazzola has 
left two excellent monographs, one on Fiscal 
Monopolies and one on the Land Tax. In# 
creasing ill-health put an end to his activity 
before he was thirty-six. He was considered 
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the ablest of the younger Italian economists 
of his time. m. p. 

MEAN,* FREQUENTIAL (in Statistics). 
This form of average proposed by Fochner, and 
called by him Dniester Werth , is determined 
by the frequency of occurrence. “ If we arrange 
the data according to their value or quantity, 
and then divide this series into equal portions, 
a certain unevenness of distribution will be 
noticeable ; if we then take the most crowded 
portion and from it its central item, we shall 
obtain a value which, in certain cases, may be 
used as the representative of the whole series, 
it being the one which actually occurs more 
frequently than any other ” [see Avbkagk ; 
Mode (in Statistics), Appendix]. 

[See Ernst G. F. Gryzanovski, “On Collective 
Phenomena and the Scientific Value of Statistical 
Data," Publications of the American Kcanomic 
Association, August 1906.] 

MENGER, Anton (18414905), brother of 
the political economist, Carl Mengf.k, was 
professor of Civil Procedure at the University 
of Vienna, and at the same time an all-round 
jurist. Under the i&cudonym of Dr. Berg- 
bohrn lie also made a name for himself as a 
mathematician. Ilia chief distinction, however, 
lay in his economic studies, which led him in 
the direction of socialism. In 1889 he pub 
lished in the Archiv fur soziale Gesetzgebimg, 
Tiibiugen, a criticism of the draft civil code 
for the German Empire, entitled Das biirger- 
lichc Jlechl uml die besitzlusen Volksklassen 
(“Civil right and the nou- proper tied classes "). 
This work combined profound learning in 
matters of law, with an exact knowledge of 
the state of the nun-propertied classes and great 
warmth of social feeling. It aroused an ex tra- 
ordluary amount of public attention, and was 
republished in a wholo series of new editions 
and translations. Above all it had a decisive 
influence in settling the final form of the 
German Civil Code in all joints which had 
an important hearing on social policy. The 
author takes private property and inheritance 
for granted without troubling to examine 
whether they are justifiable or not. The value 
of his work lies in the fact that he shows that 
the authors of the draft code did not estimate 
correctly the economic relations of the non* 
propertied classes even in those points where 
they could take them into consideration without 
udice to the principle of private property, 
chapter on wage contracts affords him rich 
opportunity for this, but it is surprising what 
a wealth of ideas Anton Monger was able to 
bring forward on large parts of the rest of the 
Law of Contract (Obligationenrecht) as well as 
on law in relation to the family from the point of 
view of the non-property-holding classes. Anton 
Hanger's second great work has had an equally 
wide circulation. It is entitled Das Pccht avf 


den vollen Arbcitsertrag in dogrnengeaMckt- 
lkh#r Darstellung 1 (Stuttgart, 1886), and lias 
also passed through many editions and trans- 
lations. It starts from the idea that the 
literary work of socialist thinkers aims at 
replacing a bourgeois philosophy of law with 
a proletarian one. Menger holds thar, the 
bourgeois philosophy of law is conceived from 
the standpoint of the propertied classes and 
the economic rights it demands for its basis 
are suited to the conditions of these classes, 
hut are meaningless in relation to the non- 
proj»erty-holdiug proletariat. The fact that 
every man is capable of acquiring legal rights, 
and that the law protects justly acquired rights, 
docs no good to the worker without possessions, 
who has acquired no im|>ortant rights of 
property, and is without means to take advan- 
tage of the fact that he is capable of acquiring 
them. Anton Menger holds that of the economic 
basic rights uf the proletariat which socialist 
writers have claimed, the following three are the 
most important : the right to work, the right 
to exist, and the right to the full produce of 
labour. Of these the last is the most decisive 
and has found expression in the socialist 
doctrine of surplus value. It is worthy of 
note that Monger ascribes the doctrine of 
surplus value to William Thompson and not 
to Karl Marx, whom he accuses of plagiarism 
from Thompson. Monger’s history of the 
development of the doctrine though very 
concise shows a complete and penetrating 
knowledge of socialist literature, but also a 
lack of a sufficient understanding of economic 
theory. If he had been as strong in theory 
as his brother Carl, his judgment on many 
important points would have been different. 
Anton Menger brought his work to a close with 
the publication of the Neue Staatslehre (Jeua, 
1903), Neue SUtcnlchrc (Jena, 1905), and 
Volkspolitik (Jena, 1906). In these works he 
set himself to give positive expression to the 
socialist claims on society in the manner of 
the earlier socialists who did not, like the later 
scientific socialists, confine themselves to 
criticism, 

[Cf. Karl Grim berg’s article on Anton Menger in 
the Zeitschrtft fiir Volksudrtschaft (Vienna, 1909), 
which gives a complete list of his works, and the 
extensive literature on the subject.] F. w. 

MENGER, Caiu (1840-1921), after being 
employed in the Austrian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, qualified in 1872 as a Privatdozent for 
political economy in the Vienna University, 
where he was soon made Professor. He carried 
on his highly successful work as a teacher til* 
1903. His first work, Die Qrundsdtze der 

1 The Right to the Whole Produce gf Labour ; the Origin 
and Development cf the Theory . Translated by If. & 
Tanner, with introduction and bibliography by H. 8. 
Foxwell, 1899. The Introduction Is a specially valuable 
monograph on English socialists. 
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Volksvfirt$ehaft$lehre t published in 1871, is also 
his most important work. 

He here developed in a concise and con- 
vincing form the main lines of the doctrines of 
needs, commodities, subjective value, prices and 
money, thus creating the theoretic basis which 
formed the starting-point for the Austrian 
School of Political Economy. The decisive 
revelation of the book is the rediscovery of 
the law of the satiation of needs which had 
been discovered by Gosskn in his book Entrnck- 
lung der Gesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs 
(Brunswick, 1854), but had fallen into oblivion. 
No less a person than Maffeo Pantaleoni 
has reproached Menger with plagiarising from 
Gossen. This reproach is entirely unfounded. 
Gossen’s book was absolutely rejected by the 
historical school of national economy, then 
prevailing in Germany ; and the author, whose 
feelings were deeply hurt, thereupon withdrew 
it from circulation. It was J E VON S who found 
it iu the library of the British Museum and 
once again brought it before the public. 
Menger' s exposition of the law of satiation of 
wants is completely independent, and the theory 
of subjective value based on it goes considerably 
further than Gossen had done. Menger was 
led to thi3 theory of value by the way prices 
were made iu the money market and commodity 
markets, on which he had had to report when 
he was in the Civil Service. He saw that the 
markets were led iu determining these prices by 
facts of demand of which the prevalent theory 
of prices took no notice. This observation 
brought him to an examination of human 
needs and their laws. Menger’s Grundsutze 
der Volkswirtschaf Isidore was rejected by the 
Historical School iu Germany just as Gossen 
had been. The masterly clearness, however, 
with which the basic discoveries were expounded 
had won it a following among exj>erts who 
developed the theory further. Menger himself, 
with the exception of the question of money, j 
scarcely took any further part in the develop- 
ment of this theory. This is almost entirely 
the work of Wiener and Bohm-Baw'kuk, who 
accordingly must be named along with Menger 
as founders of the Austrian school. Even this 
second edition of the Grundsdtze , published 
from among his posthumous papers, shows 
no widening of the scope of his inquiries. 
Menger turned his energies entirely to the 
study of methodology, and this resulted in 
the publication of Unterauchungen iiber die 
Melhode der Sozial wissenschaftcn und der poli- 
tischen Okanamie insbesondere (Leipzig, 1883). 

Gustav Schmoller published an unfavour- 
able criticism in his article “ Zur Methodologie 
der Staats- und Soziaiwissenschaften 99 in the 
Jahrbucher fur Gesetzgebung und Ferwaltung 
(Leipzig, 1883). Menger answered in a 
passionate piece of polemics, Die Irrtiimer des 
Historismus in der dciUschcn Nalumalbkonomie 


(Vienna, 1884). In opposition to the historical 
school, Menger in these writings upheld the 
scientific justification of economic theory which 
has to expound what is typical in economic 
phenomena, whether as a permanency or a 
changing series, that is, tho essence and law r s of 
economics. He also lays down for economic 
policy its special scientific task, which con- 
sists in developing the principles on which 
public authorities should intervene in natioual 
economics. Menger’s Unterauchungen has had 
an authoritative influence on the general teach- 
ing as to method in the moral sciences, of 
which German philosophy in the subsequent 
period made a detailed study. In the sphere 
of German national economy, the dispute as to 
method between Menger and Schmoller may b© 
regarded as settled. Theoretical political 
economy has once again received within its 
due limits recognition iu Germany. It is 
significant that in the great collective pro- 
ductions, the Ha m l wb Herb uch der Staatsu'isse/i- 
seliaften aud the Grundriss der Sozial okonomik, 
the theoretical articles are assigned to authors 
of the Austrian school. 

Among Menger’s other writings, mention 
should be made of “ Grundzuge einer Klassifika- 
tion der Wirtschaftswissen ” (Jahrbucher fur 
Xationalokonomie , Jena, new series, vol. 19) 
and the article “ Geld ” in the Jlaudwortcr- 
bach der SUuiUwissenschaften. 

[See also Aistrian School of Economists. 
A complete catalogue of the work of Carl Menger 
i.H to be found iu the article “ Menger, Carl,” 
in the II a ndwi/rU rbuch der Stoat swissmschaf ten* 
Cf. Wieser on Carl Menger in the Almanack der 
Wiener A hxdemie der Wissenschaflen , 1922, and 
again, Wieser on Carl Menger in the JVeue iister- 
rcichische Biographic (Vienna, 1923}]. F. W. 

MESSEDAGLIA, Angelo (1820-1901), was 
born at Villa franca, Verona, and died in Rome. 
Three men have been the direct teachers of 
all Italian economists since the renewal of 
economic studies in Italy : Cossa, Ferrara, 
and Messedaglia. Each of them aoted in his 
own special way. Cossa was incomparable in 
bibliographical knowledge and in systematis- 
ing economic doctrines. Ferrara was an 
original thinker, a creator of new knowledge. 
Messedaglia was a statistician, a logician, a 
teacher of method. He was a slow worker, 
and would keep a problem he was studying 
for years and years on his desk without being 
induced to utter ao opinion. 

His publications are not numerous, but each ot 
them became in time a standard book of Italian 
economic literature. In 1850 he published a 
volume on public debts and the best methods of 
consolidation, Dei prestUi pnbblici e del miglior 
sistrna di consolidazione ) Milan. In 1858 he 
began his demographic publications by The 
Methods of ike Theory of Population Considered 
{Ddla teoria della popola&ione principal men U 
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sotto V aspetto dd metodo), Verona. They were 
con tinned in 1864 in an essay on Guekky de 
Champnbuf, and in 1866-67 in Studies on Popu- 
lation , published, like the last mentioned, in the 
acts of the Venetian Academy (R. lstUuto Veneto ). 
The general methods of statistical research were 
the subject of introductory lectures to his courses 
of lectures in 1872, 1874. 1877, published in the 
annals of the universities of Padua and Rome, and 
in the Archivio di Statistica . They were also the 
subject of monographs whose titles are : Methods 
in Statistics , 1879 ; Criminal Statistics , 1879 ; 
Some Problems in Theoretical and in Italian 
Statistics , 1880 ; Oaladus of Mean Values and 
their Use in Statistics , 1880 ; all published in the 
Archivio di Statistica . In 1881 he took up 
monetary problems and wrote one of the very best 
books Italiau literature has on this argument, 
dividing it into two parts The History and 
Statistics of Precious Metals, and Monri/ and 
Monetary Systems in General . This publication 
also appeared in the Archivio for 3881, 1882, 
1883. Mcssedaglia was for several years a deputy 
and was then appointed a senator. In this latter 
quality he reported on several economic subjects. 
One of his reports, on the reform of the land tax, 
has become a standard book on the History and 
Methods of the Cadastre , 1 882. 

M'essedttglU’ s drift of mind would always lead 
him to a minute study of facts. In the question 
of land tax he would go into the most minute 
technical details of the Cadastre (see Cadastral 
Survey) ; in monetary problems be would go into 
technical details of banking, of mint methods, of 
industrial uses of metals, of customs and habits of 
hoarding, of practices in negotiating drafts, ami did 
hia best not to omit the action of the mast minute 
influence. In public finance he would again take 
into consideration not only positive legislation, but 
also its working in real practice. He was a posi- 
tivist by temperament. Concise in speaking and 
writing, slow and monotonous in oral lectures, he 
wag attractive in that he never said a useless thing. 
He would never indulge in polemics, and it was 
impossible to make him lose Ids temper. He was 
highly respected by students and colleagues for 
his great breadth of knowledge, which never made 
a person who was speaking before him feel sure 
that he was not in the presence of a man who, 
though remaining silent, knew more about the 
argument than the speaker. li. r. 

MEYEH, Hermann Rudolph (1839-1899), 
born at Fricdcberg, described as a “social con- 
servative ” {Konscrvativcr Volksmrl), assisted 
Hermaun Wagoner in journalistic work, sharing 
his views as well as those of Rodbertus on 
economic questions. These led him into conflict 
with the Prussian Government and to his 
departure from Germany in 1877. For a time 
he lived in Austria, where, his sympathies draw- 
ing him to the conservative party, he lent his 
assistance to the reform of the law concerning 
factories and corporations of artisans. Being un- 
able to reconcile his views on corn duties with 
those of the Austrian aristocracy, he left Vienna, 
and after farther travel settled in Canada in 


1881, became naturalised as a British subject, 
and engaged in farming. 111-liealth compelling 
him to return to Vienna, he again became 
interested in Austrian politics on the conserva- 
tive side, while his experience in farming 
enabled him to oppose agrarian protectionism. 

His principal writings were Her Emancipations - 
kampf des vierten Standee, 1872-74, 2 vols., 2nd 
ed. of vol. i., 1882, an impartial statement of 
Socialism. — Capitalimus fin de silicic, 1894. — 
Ilundert Jahre konscrvativcr Politik und Liter a- 
tur , 1896. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. ix., London, 1899. — 
HandwOrterhuch der Staatswissenschaflen , giving 
complete list of works, vol. v., Jena, 1900.] 

MIKLASHEVSKY, Ivan (1858-1901), Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Statistics at 
the University of Rharkoff, took a keen interest 
in the economic and social movements of his 
| day. His principal work was a History of 
Village Economy in the Slate of Moscow : the 
Formation and Management of the Villages in 
the Southern Frontier of Russia in the Seven- 
teenth Century. At the time of his death he 
was preparing further work in continuation 
of this. He contributed a brief but brilliant 
sketch of the history of economics in Russia 
to this Dictionary (see Russian School). 

MODE (in Statistics). If we consider a 
series of instances of a kind of quantity, that 
value of the quantity in whose neighbourhood 
the largest number of instances is found is 
termed the mode of the series. In other words, 
the mode, or, as it is also called, the maximum 
ordinate average, is the value in whose neigh- 
bourhood the instances cluster most densely. 
See Average. 

MOLINAItl, Gustave de (1819-1912), 
waged a long warfare as a journalist and man 
of letters upon protection, socialism, and irre- 
ligion. Born at Li^ge, he entered the ranks of 
journalism in Faris, and published in 1843 
V Avenir des chemins de fer, followed by a 
number of other writings: L* Organisation de la 
liber U industrielle cl Vabolition de Vesclavage, 
1846 ; Histoire du tarif; les fers , les houilles, 
Us efr tales, 1847 ; Les Soirtcs de la rue Saint 
Lazaire , 1849. In 1852 he became Professor of 
Political Economy at the Royal Brussels Museum 
of Belgian Industry, and later at the Institut 
sup^rieur du commerce at Antwerp. Returning 
to Paris he joined the Journal des Dibats in 
1867, and became its editor (1871-1876). He 
edited the Journal des Sconomistes from 1881 to 
1 909. His other principal writings are : Lt 
Mouvement socialists et les reunions politiques 
avantla Revolution du 4 septembre 1870 , 1872 ; 
Les Clubs rouges pendant It stige de Paris, 1871 ; 
Les Bourses du travail , 1893 ; Comnent se 
risoudra la question socials , 1 896 ; Les Problems 
du XX* sticle, 1901 ; Economic de V histoire ; 
Th&rie de V Evolution, 1908 ; Ultima verba , 
1911. U. II* 
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MUNICIPAL and GOVERNMENT TRAD- 
ING. In my book on Municipal and Govern- 
ment Trading I have endeavoured to prove, and 
I see no reason to change my opinion, 

1. That local expenditure is increasing more 
rapidly than rateable property. 

2. That local indebtedness is increasing more 
rapidly than rateable property. 

8. That municipal trading cannot fail to give 
rise to difficult labour problems, and may lead 
to serious corruption. 

4. That profits are only made, if at all, when 
municipalities have a monopoly ; they are con- 
fined to businesses such as the manufacture of 
gas, which has long been established and re- 
duced to regular rules ; that even in such cases 
the accounts have been so kept as to make it 
impossible to determine what the real result 
has been ; that the profit, if any, has been but 
small ; and that much more satisfactory and 
remunerative results might have been obtained 
if the works had been leased to private com- 
panies or firms. 

5. That municipal trading has seriously 
interfered with private enterprise and our 
foreign commerce. 

6. That the State management of railways 
is open to similar objections ; that on State 
railways the fares are higher, the trains slower, 
fewer, and less convenient, and that to intro- 
duce questions of railway management into the 
domain of politics is open to serious objections. 

7. That it is unwise to give votes to those 
who pay no rates, and unjust to withhold them 
from those who do. 

8. That Government and Municipal Trading, 
by reducing the demand for labour, while in- 
creasing prices and raising rates, has not only 
injured the ratepayers generally, but especially 
the working classes ; and that if carried to its 
logical conclusion, it will involve the loss of 
their freedom. 

That the burden of our rates is not only 
excessive but increasing, no one can deny ; and 
they will inevitably continue to rise unless some 
change is made in our policy. 

Sir J. W. Bonn, though he has himself been 
one of the most able and active supporters 
of municipal trading and lavish expenditure, 
recently admitted in the debate on the Agri- 
cultural Rates Bill in the House of Commons 
that “ the position of the London ratepayer has 
become critical. The increasing rates of London 
are driving away industries by the dozen,” and 
what is true of London holds good also with 
reference to other great cities. 

In spite of the prosperity of our commerce, 
the building trade is depressed, and no wonder. 
If it had not been for the increase in the rates 
many a man would have improved his house, 
many a railway company would have enlarged 
their stations, or in other ways have afforded 
more accommodation to the public, and thus 


given additional employment to labourers and 
artisans. We are told, no doubt, that muni- 
cipalities make profits. But this is only the 
case where, as in gas-works, they have a 
monopoly. Of course if you have a monopoly 
and can charge what yon like, it is easy to 
make a so-called profit. They charge the rate- 
payer a high price and call it a profit 

All monopolies are bad, but Government and 
Municipal monopolies are the worst, because, 
when once established, they can neither be 
regulated, controlled, nor abolished. 

By recklessly running the Thames steamers 
the County Council admit that they lost over 
£50,000. 

The more this policy has been carried out 
the worse for the working man. West Ham is a 
case in point. The rates are very high, industry 
is driven away, there is too little employment, 
and the working man suffers in consequenoo. 

The programme of Socialists is that “ all the 
means and instruments of material production, 
distribution, and exchange should be owned and 
controlled by the State.” 1 Socialists no doubt 
think that they are acting in the interest of the 
working classes. They are entitled to their 
opinion, and I make no reproach, though I do 
not agree with them. 

Under their system not only railways, tram- 
ways, and gas-works, not only manufactories 
and building concerns, but shops also— milk 
shops, bakers, butchers, grocers, and the rest — 
would be run by the County Council. 

Perhaps it will he said that tramways and* 
waterworks should be worked by the London 
County Council, but that shops would not be 
interfered with. But where are we to stop! 
Why tramways and not omnibuses or catof. 
Why water and not bread or meat 1 Indeed, at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Burns 
was asked “Whether it was his view that all 
private property, what he called the instruments 
of production, should be in the hands of the 
State or the municipality t ” Mr. Burns replied, 
“ Yes.” *■ 

Moreover, it is surely evident that municipal 
employees should not elect their own employers. 
Town councillors will have to regulate the 
wag es of their electors. The temptation to set 
the wages against the votes must increase till 
our municipal governors are placed in a diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible position. 

This policy is generally advocated as being 
in the interests of the working man. But 
those who are engaged in commerce know that 
success depends on close attention to details, 
on watching the turn of the market, on giving 
mind and thought to the business. It is 
impossible for the members of municipalities to 
do this, and, consequently, municipal mansge- 

1 Tht Tina, Oct. S, ISOS. 

3 Journal of the Society of Arif, No. 2413, vol. xlvii. 
369, 370. 
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meat cannot be as economical or as successful 
as private management. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Lord Rosebery all agree that the London 
County Council is greatly overworked. The 
London County Council cannot look after the 
details as private firms and companies would ; 
the services and products must therefore be 
more expensive. The national output will bo 
less. Wages in the long-run are governed 
and determined by international competition. 
Municipal councils could not raise tbeir wages 
or they would ruin their markets. Moreover, 
as Governments and municipalities would not 
increase their works, or adopt improvements 
so rapidly as private firms and companies, the 
demand for labour would be less. The difference 
could not then be thrown on private enterprise 
as it is now', because private enterprise by the 
hypothesis will have been done away with, or 
rather will have been driven over- sea. With 
the same, therefore, or probably with lower 
wages, working men w’ould have to pay a higher 
price for the necessaries of life. 

But this is not all. At present they are 
free. They can choose their employer and their 
employment. Under the new system this 
would not be possible. They could not choose 
their employer, for there would only lie one. 
Nor could they choose their employment. If 
the State or the municipality is to be responsible 
for them, workmen would have to do as they 
are bid. At present, if they do not like their 
work or tlieir employer, they can change. 
That would be impossible under the new system 
which they will have created for themselves. 
Socialists frankly admit this. For instance, 
the Fabian Society says : “Every one should 
have a legal right to an opportunity of earning 
his living in the society in which he has been 
born ; but no one should or could have the 
right to aak that he shall be employed at the 
particular job which suits his peculiar taste and 
temperament Each of us must be prepared to 
do the work which Society wants doing, or 
take the consequences of refusal.” (Fabian 
Tract No. 127, “ Socialism and Labour Folicy. 
Municipal and National Trading,” p. 154.) 

But who is to determine what “Society 
wants doing ” t Some superior official. I shall 
be indeed surprised if British workmen are 
prepared to surrender their personal freedom 
and reduce themselves to the position of slaves 1 
Bureaucracy is the worst form of tyranny. 

The result to the working classes, then, 
would be less employment, lower wages, dearer 
necessaries of life, and — tbe direst misfortune 
of all— the loss to a great extent of the personal 
freedom they now enjoy. 

As regards the conduct of commercial under- 
takings by Government, perhaps the best case to 
take Is that of railways. It is extremely difficult 
to compare the Work done inOovernment dockyards 


with that of private shipbuilding yards, though it 
would doubtless be wise to restrict the former 
within narrower limits. As regards railways, it is 
more easy to contrast the two systems. 

Take, for instance, the case of India. Mr. 
Horace Bell, of the Railway Department of the 
Government of India, not long ago read an 
interesting paper before the Society of Arts. He 
said that he was at first very much in favour of 
the management of railways by the Government, 
but the result of bis experience was to convince 
him that . . . “the only means of introducing a 
new and vigorous life into Indian railways is by 
inducing a free and unrestricted flow of private 
capital to India, and that this implies the gradual, 
but eventually complete, abandonment of State 
administration.” (Journ. Soc . of Arts, No. 2371,’ 
vol. xlvi.) 

In the course of the discussion, Sir Juland 
I )an vers, who has represented theGovernment on the 
Boards of the Indian railways from tlieir infancy, 
and speaks with perhaps unrivalled experience, 
expressed his opinion that . . . “the agency of 
companies was, upon the whole, the most satis- 
factory mode of carrying out railway enterprise. 
That seemed to be now the opinion of the 
Government. Railways being commercial con- 
cerns were better in the bands of those who 
could manage them on commercial principles ; if 
the choice was between a State and a Company, 
the latter was, on the whole, most desirable.” 

The results, indeed, have been so unsatisfactory 
that the Government recently selected Mr. Thomas 
Robertson to make a Report on the administration 
and working of the Indian Railways. After an 
elaborate inquiry, he came to the conclusion that 
...” the working of the Indian railways cannot 
be regarded as at all satisfactory. But I attribute 
this more to the system than to any individual 
action on the part of the railway or Government 
officers. . . . But after long and anxious considera- 
tion, the conclusion forced on me is that root-and- 
branch reform alone will be productive of lasting 
good, and that if the development of railways in 
India is not to be hampered, and if they are to 
render that full aud efficient service to the country 
of which they are capable, they must be permitted 
to be worked more as commercial enterprises 
than they have in the past.” (Report on the 
Administration and Working of Indian Rail- 
ways, 1903.) 

He points out that the average speed “ is not as 
high as might have been expected” ; that it “is 
so slovf as seriously to interfere with the proper 
development of the traffic” ; and that “before 
the rates and Cares in India can be regarded, 
relatively, as equal to those in England, the former 
will require to be lower than the rates now 
charged — for passengers, by about 18 per cent to 
40 per cent ; for general merchandise, by about 
from 30 per cent to 60 per cent ; and for coal, by 
about 40 per cent to 60 per cent.” As to the 
result of Government interference in the construc- 
tion of railways, we have an object-lesson if we 
compare Tndia with Argentina, where the con- 
struction and management of railways have been 
wisely left to private enterprise. The population 
of India is (191 1) over 316*000,000, and the miles 
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of railway 88,000, or one mile to every 9500 
people. In Argentina the population is mainly 
Spanish, and the country is agricultural. The 
Government has been in great financial troubles. 
Nevertheless, with a population of 6,800,000, 
they have over 16,000 miles of railway— mostly 
made with English capital, — or a mile to every 
412 persons. If India had the same mileage of 
railways in proportion to population, she would 
have, not 33,000 miles of railway, but 784,000 
miles. Now, why does English capital go to make 
railways in a foreign country, and not to India, a 
part of our Empire 1 Because, as the Government 
interferes, others are deterred from entering the 
field. They naturally say, if any line is proposed 
by private enterprise, that, if it were likely to pay, 
the Government would make it. 1 cannot doubt 
that the policy of successive Governments in this 
respect has had a serious and unfortunate effect on 
the prosperity of India, 

The present Lord Farrer, 1 in conclusion, tells ns 
that after his careful comparison . . . “it certainly 
appears from our figures that those countries which 
have been given freest scope for private energy 
have obtained the fullest reward. It is frequently 
forgotten that in questions of administration, 
Government officers are only human beings after 
all, and do not differ in kind from other individuals, 
while the able and original-minded men among 
Government servants are certainly more hampered 
—by quite unnecessary red-tape regulations— in 
carrying out fresh ideas than are the servants of 
private enterprise. The danger of this criticism 
developing into complete control is the rock 
ahead, for as soon as Government obtains control, 
private enterprise will wither." 

Mr. Ac worth 2 concludes his inquiry as follows;— 
“A careful study of the evidence has convinced 
me that in the long-run State control ends iu 
keeping down the best to the level of the worst, 
and that, taking them for all in all, the private 
railway companies of England and the United 
States have served the public better than the 
Government railways of the Continent or of onr 
Australian Colonies, and — which is still more to 
the point — are likely to serve it better in the 
future.” The late Lord Farrer said, 8 “The 
development of railway communication in Great 
Britain has been such as no Government manage- 
ment, however good, could possibly have pro- 
duced.” 

No one, indeed, who looks dispassionately into 
the evidence can doubt that the State management 
of the railways has been a great misfortiftoe for 
the Continent, and that our trade and commerce 
have benefited immensely by the energy and 
enterprise of our railway companies and their 
very able officials. 

1 Foxwell and Farrer, Express Trains. 

* The Railways and the Traders. j 

• Farrer and Giffen, The State in its Relation to Trade, j 


In cases where a monopoly is almost inevitable 
the “sliding scale system,” adopted in London 
aud several other places, is better for the rate- 
payers than that of municipal management. 

Under this system a sliding scale of price and 
dividend has been adopted, under which, starting 
from a given point of price and dividend, the gas 
companies are enabled for every penny per thousand 
feet by which they reduce the price of gas to add 
a quarter per ceut to their dividend, so as to 
divide any additional profit they may make 
between the companies and their consumers. As 
regards capital, gas companies coming to Parlia- 
ment for power to raise money are required to put 
up to auction all the fresh capital they require, so 
that any premium upon the shares goes into the 
plant and stock of the company, and not into the 
pockets of the shareholders. This plant not only 
gives the consumer a share in increased profits, but 
also gives the companies a motive for economy. 

[Lord Avebury, (hi Municipal and National 
Trading , London, 1906. — Hugo Robert Meyer, 
Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, New York, 
1906.] A. 

MUNRO, J. E. C. (1849-1896), born in 
County Down, was educated in Ireland at the 
Royal Bel hist Academical Institution, and at 
Queen 8 College, Belfast, graduating as B.A. in 
1871, and at Cambridge, where he studied law 
ami economics, obtaining in 1874 the second 
place in the Law* Tripos. After being called 
to the Bar and practising for a short time, he 
was ap]K)inted, in 1882, Professor of I>aw aud 
Cobden Lecturer in Political Economy at Owen* 
College, Manchester. lie resigned these ]>o»ts 
in 1892 and 1890 resj>ective]y, and returned to 
London to practise as a barrister. He was 
Reader in Roman Law to the Inns of Court for 
some years, and Examiner in Jurisprudence to 
the University of London, 1889-94. 

Besides the numerous articles which he contri- 
buted to this Dictionary, be wrote various pam- 
phlets and papers for the Economic Journal I, the 
Proceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Proceedings of 
the Manchester Statistical Society ; the papers on 
the “Sliding Scale in the Coal Industry,” the 
“Sliding Scale in the Iron Industry,” and the 
“ Probable Effect of an Eight Hours’ Day ou the 
Production of Coal and the Wages of Miners,” 
being some of the most important. He was a 
raeml>er of the Council of the British Economic 
Association and of the Royal Commission on 
Mines, President of the Manchester Statistical 
Society for one year, and worked for Section F 
(Economics) of the British Association. 

TSee Economic Journal , voL vL, London, 
1896.] 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX. 


Afr. sr Africa 
Afrn. * African 
Awer. - America 
Amern. = American 
anc.= ancient 
appl. ^applied 
arith.a: arithmetic 
arithl. = arithmetical 
assoc. = association 

Brit = Britain, British 

calcul. = calculation 
centy. = century 
char. * character 
cire. = circulation 
Co. = Company 
compd. = coin pared 
conn. » connected 
const, - constitution 
crit. = criticism 
cun'. = currency 

Decl. as Declaration 
deer. = decrease 
deerg. as decreasing 
def. =detinition 
deprec. = depreciation 
diff. ^difference 
diffic. -difficulty 
dimin. s= diminishing 


d isad v. - disad vantage 
disorgn. * disorganisation 
disk - distinguished 
distr. - distribution 
divis. = division 
doctr. as doctrine 

K. as east 

econ. = economic, econo- 
mics 

Eng. tK England, English 
estab. =* established 
Eur. = Europe, European 
e\pln. = explanation 

Fr. -France, French 
fr. -from 

Ger. = German, Germany 
gov. = government 

| hist. = history 
Hull. « Holland 

illustr. ■-= illustrated 
illustn. -illustration 
inconv. = inconvertible 
incr. = increase 
Ind. as India, Indian 
imiep. = independent 
lufl. -influence 


inher. - inheritance 
instr. - instrument 
hit. = interest 
introd. =* introduced 
introdn. « introduction 
in vd.— invented 
lrel. as Ireland 
irreg. - irregular 
Ital. ~ Italian 

jut.-stk. as joint-stock 

legist as legislation 
Jwb.ss liability 

medvl.«moditeval 
Mere. Syst. = Mercantile 
System 

meth. a= method 
niod.att modern 

N. —north 
N.W. a? north-west 

Parlt.- Parliament 
parly. = parliamentary 
1\E. - political economy 
pnuc. - principles 
protin. - production 
pmhib. ~ prohibition 
Prot. as Protestant 


protn. *e protection 

qua!, equality 
quant. ■= quantity 
quest, ^question 

regain. « regulation 
rel. « relation 
restd. *= restricted 
re*. trns. as restrictions 
H.C. >= Homan Catholic 
Kuss, *= Russia, Russian 

Bell. *• School 

sc». s= science 

Sc. aa Scotch 

Scot, as Scotland 

secs, — securities 

ti. as south 

8pau.» Spanish 

stan. as standard 

stk. ex. as stock exchange 

Huspn. = suspension 

Swit*. «. Switzerland 

syst. m system 

U.K. -United Kingdom 
U.b.A.» United 8utcs ol 
America 

W. w west 
wh. as which 


Names of persons noticed in the Dictionary appear, in the index, in small capitals, as J. S. Mill ; 
titles of other articles in heavy type, as Value ; foreign words, not being titles of articles, and names 
of books, in italics, as Villa, Wealth of JS'atiom . A colon indicates the end of the index-heading : 

individual references are separated by a semicolon ; groups of references by . 

* An asterisk signifies that the article is in two parts of which one is in the Appendix. 

In each reference the number indicates the page, while the letter indicates a division of that page ; 
a and h referring to the vpper and lower liahes of the ftr/Miaud column, e and d to the uppr ami 
lower halves of the right ’ hand column. Thus Absentee : J. It. M'Oui.loch on. Gf>7 ft, refers to page 
657,’ the lower half of the left-hand column. The diagram subjoined shows the method followed : — 
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Absentee: J. R. M'Cttixoch on, 657 b. 609 b ; Tribal, or Oltio, 28 a ; Two-field, 

Abstinence: theory of Interest, 4 '16 r, 4*28 a ; 57 d , 299 c. 

F. Lassallb on, 427 d, 508 A. Aliens, Naturalisation of : 442 d. 

Abstract Method : compd. with Concrete, Allowance Syst. Poor Law, ill effects : 208 d . 

743 d ; F. 11. \V. Hermann on, 202 r f 302 A : American Companies : 556 d, 557 a. 

compd. with Historical, 309 a. American Sch. : on Laissez-faire, 539 a-540 A; 

Administration, Central, or Bureaucracy, and Optimism and Protn., H. C. Carry, 289 d, 
Bocal, 625 b ; and Selt-gov., 829 cd. 200 a. 

African Companies, Early: 270 d, 271 d, Analytical Me th., and Synthetic : 744 6c. 

324 d. Anarchism : J. G. Fichte, 56 a ; W. Godwin, 

Agricultural Holdings: Acts, 30 6, 543 c, 217 c, 218 o; extreme form of Individualism, 

563 e ; Allotment, hist, of, 30 <*, 538 r ; targe 389 cd ; and International Working Men’s 

ami small compd., 30 6c, 322 abed , 402 </6, Assoc., 453 ab. 

HI 5 d. Annuity: bife, A. Dkmotvre on, 416 ^.6; 

Agriculture: and Black Death, 329 6c; De- scries of Endowments, 412 6-413 a; J. Finlai- 

pression of, 30 ab Sir A. FirzitKKKKHT on, son, 83 c: F. Masehks on, 706 cd \ J. de 

16th usnty., 86 cd : A. E. I*, de Gaspahjn on, Wjtt on. 411 c, 

186 d, 187 a; S. H artur on, 17ih oeuty., Anti -Corn -Law League and Free Trade, 148 
291 d ; A. F. von Haxthackex on. Daniidi, cd ; and Manchester Sch.. 678 d, 

Ger., and Hus*.. 293 d- 294 c, 691 a; and Antoninus, Sr., on Wealth : 461 Ac, 

Industrial Revolution, 400 a; W. Marshall A posteriori meth. : 744 ab. 

on, 702 d ; V. K. de Mirahkatt on, 776 abed ; Apprenticeship : Statute of, 4 d, 241 ab, 530 cd, 
Span., decline of, and Mesta. 737 A-738 a ; \ 591 A ; and Trades Unions, 400 d. 

Young on, 322 d, 814 d. Agriculture, A priori meth. : 744 ah ; J. 8. Mill, 757 be. 
Anglo-Saxon, 320 a ; Hide. 301 Ac, 508 d ; Aquinas, Sr. Thomas : Infl. on econ. thought, 

Vou Maurer's theory of Mark, 69 1 a ; F. 500 c ; on Int. and Usury, 461 b ; jus 

Seebohm's theory of Homan Villa, 695 ft. naturale, 498 A, 499 a. 

Agriculture Conversion of Arable to Arbitration ; to replace war, 883 b, 884 cd ; 

Pasture, lfiih and 16th centy., 28 » /, 320 rd, Commissions of Inquiry, 885 cd ; Courts of, 

686 d, Agriculture in England before 8S5 ab, 886 r-887 c ; cases referred to, 885 be. 

Industrial Revolution, 399 b. — Agricul- Aristotle : on Int. and Usury, 429 d; Jus 
ture, Fr., C. <1. de L. «ie Malesherrks naturale, 498 a ; Money, 795 A. 
on, 66*’, A. — Agriculture. Ger. Sch. of P.E. Arithmetical Ratio, and T. R. Malthub : 195 
and, 875 a A. — Agriculture, Intensive Culti- d, 66S d. 

vation, illustn. of baw of Dimin. returns, Armaments, limitation of, 883 d, 8S4 acd. 

424 4; S. P. Gasser on, 187 c; comp, with Assignat, in Revolution, Fr., an Inconvertible 
Nomadic, 424 a; econ. justification for Pro- Curr. : 380 A. 

perfcy in land, 424 cd ; Rotation of crops, Attwoop, T., on evils of Resumption : 795 c. 
drainage and dressing, 424 be. — Agriculture, Austrian Sch. : E. B8 hm-Bawkrk and, 924 b ; 
Medvl. , Walter of Hen let on, 299 Ac ; Lam- and Final Utility, 61 a, 692 a ; and Future 

mas or cornimmablc lands, 58 a, 541 d-542 6, Goods and Services, 172 a ; and Germ. Sch., 

559 c ; importance of Plough-team, 58 A ; 924 aAc ; and Italian Sch., 468 d, 910 6 ; C. 

Pi ccarise, 684 c ; Virgate, 52 d, 58 A, 685 a ; Mkngeu and, 924 a ; F. Wieser and, 924 a. 

Week- work, 58 a, 139 d, 388 c, 684 r; Average, or Mean, use of : 3t>6 d, 718 c t 923 a, 
Yardland, 58 A, 559 c, 684 c. — Agriculture, 925 d. 

Roman, Latifundinm, 543 a, 569 bed ; Slave 

system, 28 a . — Agriculture, State regula- Babbage, C., on Manufacture : 689 ab. 
tiou of, war-time, 868 cd. — Agriculture, Bacjehot, W. : on Banking, Eng. one-reserve 
Systems of, Enclosures, 320 cd, 321 ab. 335 a, syst., 798 c; Laissez-faire, 536 c; P.E. as 
686 d ; Farming, 27 d-32 a, 738 a ; Feudal, Fr. deductive sci. , appl. to advanced societies, 

and Eng., 28 be ; Manor, 171 a, 683 d-687 a ; 536 c, 747 a ; P.E., Postulates of, transfer- 

Mark, 693 c-695 A; Mdtayage, 1 c, 28 ®, ability of capital and labour, 450 a; Suspen- 

504 4, 738 a, 759 4; Mir, 774 cd ; Open sion of specie payments by Bank of Fr., 793a, 

field, 57 d ; Three-field, 57 d, 171 a, 299 c, Bailbt, 8.: Value, theory of, 456 A, 755 4, 756 A. 
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Balance of Trade ; 727 c ; J. L. Foster on, 
121 d ; D. Hume on, 842 c ; Sir R. M addison 
on, 661 o; V. de M£zaouks on, 753 6; E. 
Missbldsn on, 779 a ; W. von Schroder on, 
198 be ; A. Smith on, 727 e ; depends on Total 
commerce, 824 c. 

Bankers, medvl., or royal usurers : tlie Fudge us, 
167 a ; Jews, 478 d, 638 d ; Lombards, 142 
cd, 481 6, 639 be ; Medici, Florence, 722 6- 
723 b ; Staple merchants, 730 b ; Templars, 
Fr., 730 b. 

Banking : Bank of Amsterdam, 227 d, 842 b ; 
Charitable monies, 15th centy., and monts de 
pidtd, 663 cd , 810 d-812 b ; banking and 
Commerce, N. Macens on, 662 d ; Credit 
bank, M. Lewis’ scheme, 601 ab ; rural, U.S.A., 
849 cd ; Deposit, A. Gallatin on, 1796; 
Discount, Minimum rate of, 768 d, 769 a ; 
Farmers’, California, 25 ab ; J. Francis on 
hist, of, 128 c ; Bank of Genoa, 601 d, 735 c ; 
Ger. Sch. of P.E. and, 875 6; Gold held by 
state banks and treasuries, 882 bed ; Jnt.-Stk. 
banks, and J. W. Gilbart, 208 a ; National 
bank. R. Murray on. 842 6 ; Post-office banks, 
538 a ; Savings-banks, 278 d ; Bank Stock, 
1694-1703, J. Houghton’s register of, 333 6. 
— Bank Act of 1844, Suspn. of. Crisis of 
1847, Sir G. C. Lewis and, 600 6; S. J. 

Loyd on, 647 6 ; and Money, 795 d. Bank 

Assets, Bill of Exchange, 609 d ; Liquid : 
Cash, Money at call, gov. Secs., 609 c ; 

Loans, advances, and premises, 609 c. Banks, 

Balance Sheets of, indicate condition of money 

market, C. Juglar on, 913 ac. Banks of 

Deposit under Commonwealth, S. Lam hr on, 

541 c . Bank of England, Bill business of, 

and sale of gold Bullion, 224 cd ; H. 
Chamberlen's opposition to, 56.3 d ; functions 
in Clearing syst., 647 d ; Gold held by, 
8S2 bd ; and Mercers’ Co., 729 6; and Eng. 
Merchants, 731 6 ; and Money Market, 

797 bd, 798 ahe ; M. Godfrey, 216 c, 274 d ; 
Halifax, Earl of, 274 d; W. Paterson, 274 d, 
576 6; Reserve of Gold, 882 d . — Bank 
ofFr., Reform of, proposed by D. Laffitte, 
533 a.— Mortgage Banks, Arguments for and 
against, 823 d ; Credit Foncier, Fr., 823 c ; 
ordinary Jnt.-Stk., 823 cd ; assoc, of Land- 
owners, Ger., 822 cd ; public Loans on 
security of Land, Eng., 823 6; Mortgage 
Debenture Act, 823 d ; State, Ger., 822 d- 
823 6. — Bank Note, A. Hamilton on, 277 c ; 
regarded as Money, 791 cd . — Banking Re- 
serve, W. Bagehot on Eng. one-reserve syst., 

798 c. — Banking, anc. Roman, Argentarii, 
726 d; Mensarius, 726 d. — Banking, Sc., 
Bank of Scot., founded by J. Holland, 324 6c. 
— Banking, U.S.A., Free, 133 cd; Suffolk 
syst., N. Hall on, 273 c. — Banks, U.S.A., 
Gold held by, 882 bd ; National, W. M. 
Gouge on, 235 a; J. J. Knox on, 512 a; rural 
Credit, 849 cd. 

Bankruptcy : Eng. law of, 448 cd ; Fraudulent 
conveyance and Fraudulent preference, 
132 cd ; Joint debtors, 485 be. 

Barron, N. : Insurance, fire, 410 be; Land 
Banks, 564 d ; Value, 456 a. 

Barter and Kind, payments in : 504 cd. \ 


Bastiat, F. : on econ. Harmonies, 288 c-289 a ; 
on Liberty, 289 a ; Optimism of, 158 b , 289 c ; 
on Population, T. R. M althus’ theory, 288 d ; 
on Rent, D. Ricardo’s theory, 288 d ; doctrine 
of Services, 256 be ; on Value, 256 be, 288 cd ; 
on Wealth, 256 cd. 

Beccakia, C. B. : on Division of Labour, 464 s; 

anticipation of A. Smith, 464 a. 

Benevolences : Morton’s Fork and Taxation, 

825 6. 

Bkntham, J. : F. Hutcheson’s anticipation of, 

347 a ; on Int. and Usury, 433 d ; Laissez- 
faire, 535 cd. 

Berkeley, G. : the Querist, 35 d. 

Betterment : and Local gov. , 547 d ; Taxa- 
tion on Increment, unearned, 383 c. 

Bill : Exchequer, 275 ab ; of accommodation, 
Kite, 508 a . — Bill Broking, Discount 
houses and Money market, 797 cd. — Bill 
of Exchange, ns tanking Assets, 609 d ; 
Drawer dist. fr. Maker of Promissory Note, 
664 d ; Fictitious payee, 56 c ; position of 
Holder of, 319 cd ; payment for Honour, 
330 l> ; Maturity for, 713 c; and Moratory 
law, 814 c; Negotiable Iustr., 409 be. 
— Bill of Sale, Hypothecation and, 

348 </. 

Bimetallism : in Eng., 221 c ; Ger. Sch. of P.E. 
and, 875 6-876 a ; and attitude of Great Brit., 
787 6c; in Greece and Rome, 221 ab; A, 
Hamilton on, 277 c ; E. Helm on, 888 6 ; 
S. D. Horton on, 332 cd, 79 6 a; W. Huskis- 
son on, 346 c; W. S. Jzvons on, 476 cd ; 
W. C. Mkes on. 724 ab ; J. S. Mill on double 
Stan., 761 6 ; cornpd. with Mono-metallism, 
801 bed ; G. SCARUFFI on, 462 b , 808 d ; E. 
He yd on, 795 d; Unrated syst., 221 be; L. 
F. M. R. Wolowski. 796 a . — Bimetallism 
and Gold, infl. on Value of, 222 a.— Bi- 
metallism, Monetary Conferences called 
on, Brussels 1892 by U.S. A., 786 abed ; Paris 
1878 by U.S.A., 785 ahe ; Paris 1881 by Fr. 
and U.S.A., 441 6, 785 d . — Bimetallism 
and Money, Price of, 795 a. 

Bismarck, Prince O. E. L. von : economic policy 
of, 874 abc, 875 d. 

Black Death : and Land, cultivation of, 320 
be ; and Prices, 21 d ; and Wages, 28 c, 
240 6, 686 c , 709 c. 

Blockade in International Law, 900 6-902 a ; 
Effective, and Decl. of Paris, 446 a ; Hague 
Conferences and, 884 d ; Neutral States, 
445 rf-446 ab, 900 c-902 a. 

Bodin, J., on Money : 155 6. 

Bohm-Bawebk,E. ; founder of Austrian Sch., 9246. 
Bojsouillbbkrt, P. : on Laissez-faire, 534 c; 
Money, 155 b. 

Bonded warehouses and Drawbacks : 370 a. 
Book-keeping, Incrementum, medvl. accounts: 

384 ab. 

Bottomry, loan on, and Insurance, Marine : 

409 d, 430 rf. 

Bowen, F. : on Laissez-faire, 539 cd ; Money, 
789 d, 793 6. 

Bright, J., and Land Legisl., Irish : 550 a. 
Brit. S. Afr. Co. : 544 c. 

Broggia, A., on princ. of Taxation : 463 6. 
Buchrz, P. Y. B., follower of a EL St. Simon ; 157k 
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Budget: and Finances, in Fr., 69 a ; Work- 
men's or Family, 18 cd, 694 abc. 

Bullion : Gold, sale of, and Bank of Eng., 224 
cd ; Ingot, 407 c ; Mint Price of, 774 a ; 
Silver and gold an, C. Morris on value of, 
821 c , — Bullion Committee, F. Horner, 
881 cd ; W. Huskisson, 846 a ; T. K. 
Malthus, 674 cd ; D. Ricardo, 674 cd ; N. 
Vansittaht, 616 be , — Bullion, Exportation 
of, G. de Malynks on, 677 d ; T. Mun on, 829 a . 

Bureaucracy ; and Labour, 927 6. 

Caret, E. : Communism and Icarie , 818 6. 

Cairnes, J. E. : on Competition and non- 
competing groups, 461 d t 536 b ; Deductive 
Meth., 747 a; Fair RentB, 12 c ; Free 
Trade, 143 d ; Gold, effects of Discoveries, 
795 d ; Inductive Meth., 802 a ; Inter- 
national Trade, 450 a, 451 a ; International 
Value, 451 bd ; Laissez-faire, 636 b, 637 a . 

Call, Stk. Ex. : 175 b. 

Calvin, J., on Int. and Usury : 432 c. 

Cameralistic Sci. : and Finances, 62 b , 196 
cd ; and Humanism, 338 d ; Mod. survivals 
of, 201 ab ; Prot. branch, 198 at; R. C. 
branch, 198 ab . 

CampaNKLLa, T. : Owitas Solti, 818 a. 

Canon Law: Jusnaturale, 498 b; on Value, 
500 d, 666 c. — Canon Law of Interest, and 
charitable Banks or vmitcs % 15th centv., 811 , 
a ; Evasion of, 431 d- 432 c ; and Insurance, | 
Marine, 94 cd ; and medvl. opposition to I 
Usnry, 620 ab. j 

Cantillon, R. : and Higgling of market, 305 b ; , 
father of P.E., 155 a, j 

Capital: among Agents of Prodn., 427 h ; ! 
British, employed abroad, 928 a ; F. B. VS. J 
Hermann ou, 302 b ; T. Hodusktn on, 31 7 a : 
dist fr. Labour, 515 c, 527 be ; Mrs. Maroet I 
on, 690 c ; J. S. Mill on, 87 d, 7A8 b ; G. j 
Ortes on, 465 b ; Specialised and non special- j 
ised, 88 a ; Unproductiveness of, J. F. E. j 
Lotz on, 646 6; Wage and Auxiliary, 88 a ; i 
as source of Wealth, with Land ami Labour, 
Earl of Lauderdale on, 674 h — Fixed 
Capital, econ. Importance of, 88 b ; J. S. Mill 
on, 87 d; A. Smith on, 87 d. — Flow of 
Capital, Industrial, 94 ah ; International, 
93 d ; Local, 93 d . — Immaterial Capital, 
Purchasing power, theory of, discussed, 354 cd ; 
or Representative, stock, etc., 354 c ; pro- 
ductive Skill, 864 abc. — Productivity of 
Capital, and Cost of Prodn., and Future 
Goods and Services, 173 b. 

Capitalists compd. with Employers : 516 d . 

Carafa, X). : defence of Farming of Taxes, 
461 d ; on Taxation, 461 d . 

Carey, H. C. : Harmonies of Econ., 289 d ; 
Laissez-faire, 639 c; econ. Optimism, 290 
a ; on Protn., 289 d , 290 a . 

Carlyle, T., on Inductive Meth. : 392 c. 

Census: of Milan, 1718, and V. de Miro's 
scheme of Taxation, 778 cd; and Vital 
statistics, 701 b . 

Central gov. : Mod, developments of, 625 c ; rel. 
to Municipality, 829 cd . 

Centralisation : compd. with Decentralisation, 
829 cd ; and Self-gov., 624 6. 


Chadwick, Sir E., on Sanitary reform : 588 d, 

Chambbrlbn, H. : scheme for Land Bank, 563 d* 
564 c. 

Charity: Doles, crit of, 39 b; Fathers on, 
38 c , 39 ab ; N. di Mattia on, 713 be ; L. A. 
Muratoiii on, 841 d . — Charity, State, 
Allotment, 30 c ; Dwellings, 537 c. 

Chemical (empirical) meth. of Econ., Macaulay's, 
J. S. Mill on : 637 d, 

Chevalier, M. : R. Oobdbn's treaty and Free 
Trade, 158 c ; on Gold stan., 796 a. 

Child, Sir J., on Int. and Usury : 432 d. 

Christian Socialism : F. Hubt, 336 be ; C. 
Kings lk r, 507 be, 715 a; J. F. D. Maurice, 
607 by 715 ab. 

City : life in, development of, and Humanism, 
338 ab. — City, Medvl., Charters and liberties 
of, 136 cd; struggle with Feudalism, 55 6, 
140 b t 830 b ; stronghold of Freedom, 140 b ; 
growth of Gilds in, 210 a-212 c; EL. D. 
Hull mann on, 337 b ; hist, and functions of 
Mayor, 717 c-718 b ; decay of, and Municipal 
Guv. in Prussia, 884 d ; free Self-governing 
communities, 140 6-143 c, 830 b. — Freedom 
of City, Medvl., by Apprenticeship, 136 a; 
illustr. by Loudon, 135 6-137 a; by Patrimony, 

136 ab; by Purchase, 136 ab. City, Mod., 

functions of Mayor, 718 6c. — City, U.S.A, 
effects of war ou, 84 ab. 

Classical Sell. : in Fr., 156 6, 157 d ; A. von 
Held on, 298 a ; and Inductive Meth., 391 
c, 392 b ; Literary meth. of Econ., compd. 
with Mathematical, 712 a. 

Classification . Econ., Diflic. of, 742 c; J. B. 
Say and, 166 6. 

Clearing : and Marked cheque, 695 c ; Mouths, 

Fourths of, statistics of returns, 810 bed. 

Produce Clearing, Futures and Options, 
1 75 6 ; Liverpool, com, cotton, and tea, 175 d; 
London dealings, 175 6; Silver and Loudon 
clearings, 175 6 ; U.S. A., oil and wheat, 175 b. 
— Clearing Syst. , functions of Bank of Eng. 
in, 64 Id; and Grading, 243 d ; London, and 
Localisation of Industry, 630 a. 

Cobden, R., and Free Trade : 143 d. 

Coinage : Assay, Carat syst, 82 b ; Debase- 
ment of, 89 d , 457 cd, 692 6, 794 bed ; Eng., 
hist of, S. M. Leake on, 586 cd ; Fr., F. 
Leblanc on, 588 ab ; IiuL, and E. Ind. Co., 
780 abed ; and Latin Union, 570 d, 571 a ; 
free Silver, Monetary Conference, Paris 1878, 
785 c . — Coinage, stan. of Fineness, Eng., 
hist, of, 82 cd ; Mod. countries, 82 d-S3 abc, 
— Free Coinage, Eng., 134 6, 774 b ; U.S.A., 
134 d , 774 c. Light Gold Coinage, with- 

drawal of, U.K., 606d-607 5c, 883d ; Colonies, 
C07 c. — Light Silver Coinage, withdrawal of, 
U.K.,607 c ; Colonies, 607 d ; Loss on, 607 d. 
— Coinage, Mint charges for, Brassage and 
Seignorage, 184 b ; Ger., 184 d, 774 b; Fr. 
and Latin Union, 134 d, 774 a, — Coinage, 
Silver, of Latin Union, withdrawal of, 
578 cd. 

Coins ; Cent, 773 a ; Crown, Austrian, 93 a ; 
Crusade, 780 d ; Denarius, 617 d ; Denier, 
617 d ; Dobra, 484 cd ; Dollar, Spanish hard, 
287 «, 441 c j Dollar, U.S.A., Gold, 772 c; 
Dollar, U.S.A., Silver, 772 c ; Dollar, U.S.A., 
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Trade, 773 a ; Drachma, 126 c ; Eagle, 772 c ; 
Farthing, 35 a ; Five -Franc Piece, 87 ft ; 
Five-Pound Piece, 87 b ; Florin or Gulden, 
Austrian, 93 a ; Florin or Gulden, Dutch, 
93 b ; Florin, Eng. Gold, 92 cd ; Florin, Eng. 
Silver, 92 d ; Fourpence or Groat, 125 d, 
126 a, 344 b ; Franc, 126 be ; Gourde, 235 c ; 
Groschen, Austria and Saxony, 264 ah ; 
Groschen, Prussia, 263 d ; Guinea, 270 c- 
271 c; Half-Crown, 274 a; Halfpenny, 
274 a ; Half-sovereign, 274 b ; E, Hawkins. 
on, 292 b ; Heller, 298 cd, 513 c ; Imperial, 
Russian gold, 360 d ; Joe, 484 c ; Johannes, 
441 c, 484 cd, 781 a ; Khran, 504 c ; Kopeck, 
512 b ; Kreutzer, 513 b ; Lepta, 126 c, 595 b ; 
Leu, Lev, 598 c ; Liard, 602 d ; Lira, 126 c, 
612 d ; Livre, 617 </- 619 a ; Louis d’or, 645 d , 
646 a ; Lushboroughs, 652 bed ; Macuta, 661 b ; 
Mancus, 681 cd ; Marc, 61 8a; Mark, Eng., 
692 d, 693 a ; Mark, Ger., 693 afte ; Markka, 
697 d , 698 a; Maundy money, 714 abed ; 
Medjidie, 723 c ; Mil, 754 b ; Milreis, 765 a ; 
Mohur, 780 abed ; Moidore, 7*0 cf-7*l a; 
Napoleon, 645 d ; Penni, 697 d ; Penny, 
Silver, 35 a ; Peseta, 287 a ; Rei, 765 a , 780 ^ ; 
Rupee, 780 a ; Solidus, 617 d ; Sou, 617 d; 

Sovereign, 441 c. Coins, Imaginary, or 

Money of Account : Mace, China, 65* a. 
Colbert, J. B. : Commercial legisl. of, 371 b ; 
attempt at reform of Fr. Internal Customs, . 
483 cd. \ 

Collectivism : St. -A. Bazahd, 157 a ; and i 
Humanism, 339 ab ; compd. with Indi- j 
vidualism, 389 c, 402 d ; P. Lmiorx on, 157 b , 
596 a; F. Vidal on, 157 b. , f 

Colonies : — Debts, public, 67 d \ Finances, I 
66 d-68 a, 246 a; and Free Trade, 46 abe ; ! 
J. Lowe on W. Ind., 646 ft; Manchester j 
Sch. on, 679 c ; Sir W. Molkswukth on, 781 
c. — Colonies, Gov. of, 11. Merivale on, 
736 ft. 

Colonisation : syst. of Factories, defects of, 3 d , 
G. K. van Hogendorp on, 319 ft ; compd. with 
Immigration, 355 cd ; P. V. Malocet on, 
667 c ; and Emigration, E. G. Wakefield ! 

on, 469 a, 544 ft. Colonisation on Com- j 

munlst princ., R. Owen, 520 d ; J. Warren, 
520 d. 

Combination : and Conspiracy, 525 a ; and 
Wages, J. S. Mill on, 756 c. 

Comfort, stan. of, and Living Wage : 617 c. 
Commerce: and Blockade, 445 <1-446 ft, 
900 ft-902 ac ; Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 910 cd ; 
S. Johnson on, 485 a ; D. Macphehson on hist, 
of, 661 aft ; C. de S. Montesquieu on, 809 c ; 
L. A. Muratori on, 841 c. — Chambers of 
Commerce, and L. Levi, 598 d. — Commerce, 
Dictionary of, R. Rolt, 484 d. 

Commercial Education : Austria, Technical Edu- 
cation, E. Herrmann, 888 cd ; Germauy, 875 d ; 
Italy, 857 ft. 

Commercial Geography : Commerce, import- 
ance of, to Great Brit., 193 aft, 866 be ; develop- 
ment of Communication, 191 cd ; Brit. 
Fortified stations on sea route, 192 bed . — Brit. 
Trade with Afr., 195 aft; Australasia, 195a; 
Canada, 194 d; China and Japan, 194 ft; E. 
and W. Indies, 194 be ; Eur., 193 c; Ind. and 


Ceylon, 194 a ; Straits Settlements, 194 a ; 
U.S.A., 193 d. 

Commercial Policy: of Charles I., 437 a; J. 
B. Colbert, 371 ft; O. Cromwell, 733 a; 
Edward I., 15 oft, 106 c, 239 d, 480 a, 687 ft, 
696 be, 728 a, 731 d, 732 a ; Edward IL, 732 a ; 
Edward III,, 15 a, 106 d, 146 d, 211 ft, 240 
ab, 431 ft, 579 a, 728 a, 730 be, 732 aft ; 
Edward IV., 147 ft, 240 c, 728 a , 732 c ; Edward 
VI., 147 ft, 212 d, 240 d ; 18th centy., 241 c ; 
Elizabeth, 147 ft, 212 d, 241 a ; Henry L, 106 ft, 

478 c ; Henry IL, 478 c ; Henry III., 731 d ; 
Henry IV., 106 d , 240 c, 732 ft; Henry Vi., 
106 d , 240 c, 732 ft ; Henry VII., 210 d , 481 c, 
732 cd ; Henry V11L, 240 d, 432 ft, 732 d ; 
James 1., 436 d ; John, 731c; Richard I., 

479 a; Richard IL, 240 fte, 728 d ; Richard 
III., 732 c. 

Commercial Treaties: R. Coburn's, with Fr,, 
1*60-66, 158 c, 371 c; I ntercursus Magnus, 
424 d ; Intercursus Mains, 425 a ; Methuen, 
147 e, 748 ft- 749 a ; Most favoured nation 
clause, 826 bed ; W. Pitt s, with Fr., 17*6, 
147 c-148 a ; Utrecht (1474), 285 c, 286 a, 
732 c ; Utrecht (1713), 147 cd, 335 d, 505 aft, 
765 a. 

Commodity : use of word by J. S. Mill, D. 

Ric:aiuk>, IL Sidgwick, and A. Smith, 230 ft. 
Commons, A. Moore on : 812 d. 
Communication : Inland, Ger. Sch. of P.E. 
and, 875 ft; Sir J. Hawkins on Highways, 
292 d ; J. L. Macadam, 656 be. 

Communism: K. Caret’s /carie, 818 ft; T. 
Campanella’s Cintus 818 a; F. S. M. 

Fenrlon, 52 a; C. Fourier, 125 aft; G. B. 
de Marly’s defence of, 656 a ; J. S. Mill 
defended, 759 be; Sir T. More’s Utopia , 818 a; 
Morelly’s scheme, 819 d, 820 a ; Plato’s 
lie public, 818 a; compd. with Socialism, 125 d; 
K. G. Win kklblecu (K. Marlo) on, 698 cd. 
— Communism in Amer., New Harmony, 
R. Owen’s, 520 d. 

Companies : Afrn. early, 270 d , 271 d , 324 d ; 
Amero.,556 </, 557 a ; Brit. S. Afr., 544 r . ; Dutch 
E. Ind., 265 ft, 347 d ; E. Ind., 3 d, 147 216 c, 

275 ft, 324 ft, 361 c, 436 d 437 d, 601 d, 729 ft, 77 8 d, 
780 bed , 829 ft ; K. Ind., Foreign, 576 d, 819 be , ; 
Eastland, 430 d ; Greenland, 258 d ; Hud- 
son’s Bay, 335 d ; India. Fr., 576 d, 713 a, 
819 be; Land Co. and Colonisation, 544 ft; 
Life insurance, 418 a ; Mercers*, 728 d-729 c; 
Merchant Adventurers, 146 d, 147 c, 2 82 d’ 
436 al , 729 a , 731 a ; Mississippi, 576 d , New 
England, 556 d ; New Zealand, 544 ft ; Royal 
Afrn., 271 d ; Russia or Muccovy, 285 d, 
436 cd ; Taylors, Merchant, 492 d ; Turkey 
or Levant, 436 d, 802 d ; Virginia, 556 d, 
731 a. — Companies, Chartered, 380 d, 486 d. 
— Incorporation of Companies by special Act 
of Parlt., railways, etc., 380 d, 487 a ; by royal 
Charter, 380 d , 486 d ; under Companies 
Acts, 380 d, 487 ab. — Jnt. Stk. Companies, 
Articles of Assoc., 488 a; Continental, re- 
strictive conditions, 487 cd, 488 bed ; issue of 
Debenture, 488 c; Directors, duties of, 
488 be; Directors, liab. of, 488 ft, 489 a; 
Incorporated and Unincorporated, 486 d; Legist 
recommended, 489 ft ; Limited liab. enterprise 
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and Act of 1862, 001 d ; Liquidation of, 010 6- 
611 a ; Liquidator, Official and Provisional, 
till a ; Meeting of, 724 b ; Memorandum 
of Assoc., 487 d, 725 a\ Reserve liab. and 
Act of 1879, 602 b ; Shares, various kinds of 
liab. on, 602 a ; Ultra Vires, 488 d . — Livery 
Companies, Hist., 615 be . — Regulated Com- 
panies and Interlopers, 436 c. — Com- 
panies, Trading, compd. with industrial 
Gilds, 212 be, 699 c ; Hist, of, 436 d ; T. 
Hobbes on, 315 c ; competition with Inter- 
lopers, 486 c ; Jnt. -Stk. and Regulated, 
437 be ; Medvl., and liability, limited, 601 d. 

Compensation : Damnum Emergens and 
medvl. view of Int., 481 a; for Land, national- 
isation of, 547 c , 551 d, 652 a ; Liquidated 

. damages, 610 a; for Tenants’ Improvements, 
563 be. 

Competition: and non-competing groups, J. E. 
Oairnfjs on, 636 b ; free, A. F. Ludkk on, 
201 d , 649 c ; .1. S. Mill on, 7 02 c. 

COMTE, A. : Hist. Meth., 310 d ; inf!, on J. 

S. Mill, 757 e; Sociology, word iir.d by, 
for Social Sci., 157 c, 310 d, 741 a: ou 
Statics, social, and social dynamics, 810 d. 

Concrete Meth. of P.E. ; compd. with Abstract, ! 
743 d; with Historical, 309 a ; with Induct 
ive, 391 a. 

Condillac, K. II. tb* : on Higgling of Market, 
306 b; erit. of Physiocrats, 1566; on 
Utility and Value, 156 b. 

Conscription : dUL fr. Impressment, 873 d ; 
Inscription Maritime, Fr., 40S «. 

Consolidated Fund, Origin of: 367 d. 

Conspiracy, law of : 525 a. 

Consumer, protu, of, by Medvl. Mate, as to qual. 
and quant. : 107<I. 

Consumption: Economy of, R. ,S. Moffat on, 
779 b ; theory of, and Future Goods and Ser- 
vices, 17 4a; wasteful, not Good for Trade, 
228 be ; Margin of, 691 d ; as motive to Prodn.. 

J. S. Mill on. 757 a, 758 be; rel. to Prodn., 232 c. 

Continental syst.: effects on Brit, trade, 361 a, 
871 5c ; Licenses, 605 cd ; Orders in Council, 
Eng. retaliation for, 605 6c. 

Continuity, principle of, in wmk A. Marshall, 
921 ft. 

Contraband : Hague Conferences and, 884 d ; 
and Neutral States in International Law : 
371 «, 445 cd, 900 6 902 a. 

Contract : Breach of, remedy for, and specific 
performance, 119 d ; Law of, 181 ubc, 638 d ; 
A. Wenger on l*aw of, 9*23 b . 

Conversion : of National Debt, 66 b, 621 d ; 
H. FoNFRteDK on, 95 a ; Holl., 75 c : of Public 
Loans, 622 a. 

Co-operation: P. J. B. Buchez, 157 6; Cite 
ouvri&re, 18 c, 217 a ; in Farmers’ Organisa- 
tions, U.S.A., 24 c- 25 a 6, 847 be, 848 cd , 
849 e, 850 d , 851 5c, 853 a5c ; Federal princ. 
appl. to, 43 6-45 6, 521 6c ; Federal, crit. of, 
44 d ; C. Fourier on, 157 6 : G. J. Holyoakk 
on, 889 d ; compd. with Industrial Partner- 
ship, 398 6; co-operative Insurance, 24 d , 
44 d ; or combination of Labour, develop- 
ment in Germany, 875 d ; J. S. Mill on, 758 d ; 
J. F. D. Maurice on, 715 ac ; and elimination 
of Middleman, 764 a ; Mir iu lluss., 774 cd ; 


E. V. Neale, 43 d ; co-operative Newspaper, 
44 d ; co-operative Union, functions of, 43 d ; 
Wholesale societies, 44 ab, — Co-operative 
Workshops, Fr., J. B. A, Godin’s Famili- 
stfere, 18 c, 125 d , 217 ab. 

Coparceners, inher. by : 455 6. 

Copartnership: “sliding scale system of price 
and dividend,” 928 c. 

Copernicus, N., on reform of Curr. : 795 6. 

Copyhold : Demesne tenants, origin of, 28 6 ; 
Enfranchisement of, 543 6, 546 a. 

Corn : compulsory reserves of, Greniers d'abon- 
dance, 259 6-260 a, 462 d , 515 a . — Com 
Laws, prohib. of Import, medvl., 240 c; in In- 
dustrial Revolution, 400 d. — Corn Laws, 
Repeal of, 148 c-151 a ; J. Bright, 149 a ; 
R. Cobdkn, 148 ; Sir R. Peel, 150 c , 367 d. 

— Price of Corn, and Famine, 21 «6; G. 
King oh, 506 /> ; State guarantee of, 868 cd, 
869 a ; Corn Production Act, 868 cd. 

Corporation : Modopolist, R. Gardiner on, 
183 d 

Cost : Comparative, and International Trade, 
450 b . — Cost of Production, and Future 
Goods and Services, 174 d; and Inter- 
national Value, 451 c ; Law of, 582 d ; theory 
of Marginal, M. Longheld on, 919 d ; and 
Value, 582 <2, 756 be, 760 d. 
j Cotton, dealings iu, illustn. of Futures : 1 7b cd. 

Coe rot, A. A. ; International trade, crit. by 
j K. H. IIagkn, 272 Or; Mathematical Meth!, 
156 c, 712 be ; Monopoly, where advantage to 
j public, 712 be, 806 b. 

Credit : F. Fuoeo on, 169 d ; Hire and pur- 
chase agreements a new form of, 808 be ; 
Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 910 c\ substitute for 
Money, R. Murray on, 842 ab ; Public, I. E. 
Horn on, 330 d. — Credit, Instrument of, 
excluded fr. category of Money, 790 c-791 c. 

Crises: three successive periods, C. Juglar on, 
912 d ; Periodicity of, and Sunspots, W. S. 

Jevons on, 253 6, 349, 476 c. Crisis of 

1857, suspn. of Bank Act proposed by Sir G. 
C. Lewis, GOO 6. 

Culture, small, in Belgium, S. Laikq on : 534 a. 

Currency: N. CorERNicus on, 795 6; B. 
Da v an z ati, on, 462 6 ; Depreciation of, caused 
by Great War, 225 6, 573 cd, 876 a ; Fiat 
Money, U.S.A., 55 d; Forced, 96 c; Frac- 
tional, 126 b ; H. H. Gossen on, 233 c ; 
J. P. Graumaxn on, 257 a ; Earl of Halifax 
and reform of, 275 a ; J. Harris on, 
291 ab ; Irish, money of account, 457 c ; 
based on Labour, R. Owen’s proposal, 520 d, 
522 be ; based on Land, E. Kkllog on, 503 6 ; 
G. W. von Leibniz on, 593 a ; A. Marshall’s 
“symmetallism,” 921c; Sir I. Newton on 
valuations of guinea, 271 c; D. Ricardo 
on, 795 c: Tabular syst., W. S. Jevons on, 
476 e ; Value of, fluctuations in, R. Mushbt 
on, 843 a : Vellon, 692 6 ; G. Wilson 
or, 853 b, 793 d . — Currency Doctrine or 
principle : attacked by J. Fullarton, 167 6 , 
and Money, T. Tooks on, 795 c. — Incon- 
vertible Currency : Evils of, 380 6 ; and Ideal 
money, 353 6c; Origin and basis of, 380 6; 
Value of, fluctuations in, 880 c.— -Currency, 
Paper, 822 b ; Assignat in Revolution! Fr., 
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880 6; r. Francis on, 128 d ; B. Franklin only to advanced societies, 747 a; J. IS. 
on, 129 c ; J.Fullabtonou, 167c; Greenback, Caibnrs, 747 a ; Direct and indirect, J. S. 

U.S.A., 268 c ; 0. HObnkr on need of cash Mill on, 688 a ; and Econ. man, 626 c ; 

reserve, 385 c ; Legal tender, 590 be ; Mandat, necessity of combination with Inductive, 688 

681 d.— Currency and P.E., J. Looks and 6, 748 d, 744 a, 747 6c; W. 8. Jkvons on, 

Quantity theory, 686 d ; Precious metals, 476 a, 746 d ; T. K. ClifFe Leslie on, 747 a ; 

scarcity of, in Middle Ages, infl., 766 d. — J. S. Mill on, 638 a, 747 a . — Deductive 

Currency, Quantity theory of : erit. by Meth., Postulates or premiases of, Physical 

J. a. R. von Helferich, 298 be ; J. Locke Laws of Increasing and Dimin. Returns, 

on, 635 d. 746 b ; Psychological Laws of Supply and 

Curves : Final Utility, 60 abed ; Supply and Demand, 746 be ; Social conditions of freedom 

Demand, 473 be , 920 d. and restraint, 746 cd. 

Custom : compd. with Habit, 272 a. Defence, national : loss of Productive energy 

Customs Duties : G. Fabbroni on, 3a; C. von by war, 366 a. 

Hock ami, 889 c ; Prisage and Recta prisa, Deferred payments : Money as stan. of, 790 c, 

867 a ; the War ami increase of, 65 c. In- j 793 d, 794 a ; Tabular stan., 794 a. 

ternal Customs and Tolls : J. B. Colbert’s I Definitions: Confusions respecting, 742 be; 
attempt at reform, 438 cd ; Fr. medvL, 488 ab ; 1 Necessity of, 742 a; econ., application of . 

Fr,, 17th and 18th eenty. , 438 be; Ger., | Relativity to, 742 c. 

439 d ; abolished at Revolution, Fr., 439 b ; j Demand : and International Value, 461 cd. 
Turnpike syst., Fr. attempt at, 439 b . j — Demand Curves, H. H. Gosskn on, 2336 ; 

! K. H. Hagen on, 272 b ; and Higgling of 

Damnum Emergens and Int., Roman Law ' Market, 305 a . — Demand, Law of, ami Price, 

basis of Canon Law : 431 a, 649 a. i 582 d ; Utility, Dimin., 583 ah. Demand 

Darwinism, and T. R. Malthus 1 theory of ami Supply, iliustr. by Curves, H. C. F. 
Population : 536 a. ! Jbnkin on, 473 be ; Law of, 473 he ; A. 

Davanzati, B., on Curr. : 462 b. Marshall on, 920 d. Demand, marginal, 

Davies, Canon, on National Insurance ami doctrine of, M. Lo pro field on, 919 d. 

Friendly Societies, 872 d. Demesne tenants, origin of Copyhold : 28 b. 

Davies, 1)., and Workmen’s Budgets : 18 d. Demography: word invd. by A. Guillard, 
Davila, B., on Poll-tax in Spain : 372 d. 270 6. 

Davis, J. W. f on combatants ami noncoinb&tanis. Demoivre, A., on Annuity on Life: 416 a . 

904k Denominator, Common: Ideal Money as, 

Death-rate: iliustr. by Graphic Meth., 254 c ; , 793 d; W. S. Jkvons’ measure of Value, 

compd. with Marriage-rate, 701 rf, 702 a ; j 789 d ; F. A. Walker on, 789 cd , 793 abed. 

Expectation of Life, 718 c. Depopulation, as symptom of Famine : 21 d. 

Debasement of Coin : W. Fleetwood on, 89 d ; Depreciation of Monetary Standard, Lord 
Irel., 457 cd ; J. de Mariana on, 692 b ; com- King on : 506 e. 

plete and partial, effects on value of Money, Depression, Agricultural : Effects, 30 ab. 

D. Ricardo on, 794 bed. Db Sanctis, M. A., on scarcity of Money : 462 c. 

Debenture : and Floating Charge, 90 b ; ami Development : J. G. Fichte on, 65 d, 502 b ; 
Floating Debt, 91 b ; issue of, and Jnt.-Stk. G. W. F. Hegel ami idea of, in Econ., 56 d, 

Co., 488 c. 296 c, 297 a, 502 6, 705 c ; B. Hildebrand 

Debt: Judgment, 494 ab; Floating Debt, on, 305 rf, 311 d; leading principle in His- 

Const. of, 90 d ; and Debenture, 916; Dfoadv. torical Meth., 308 d ; W. Roschkr’s theory, 

of, 91 b ; iliustr. by G. J. Goschen’s Act, 90 d ; 311 be. 

Statistics of, 91 a ; Funded, statistics of Differential calculus ; Example of use, 423 d ; 
reduction, 169 b; G. J. Goschen’s operation, and Mathematical Meth., 711 6; Meth. of 
66 b , 883 c ; Earl of Halifax and foundation of, use, 423 cd. 

274 c; A. Hooke on, 330 c; D. Hume on, Diffic. of Attainment, J. 8. Mill on : 760 d. 

342 d ; J. li. MTulloch on, 657 a. — Debts, Dime Royale : V. R. de Mikabkau on, 372 c ; 
Public : in Colonies, 67 d ; Conversion of, 8. le P. Vauban’b project, 63 c, 155 e, 

66 6, 75 c, 95 a, 621 d, 883 c ; and Funding j 372 c. 

syst., 169 b; Holl., conversion of, 75 c ; U.S.A., j Dimin. Returns, law of : 683 a, 746 b ; iliustr, 

79 bed; War and, 66 6, 67 d. — Debts, ! by Functions, mathematical, 168 c; iliustr. 

public, in Fr., 70 d, 861 c. — Redemption of j by Intensive cultivation, 424 d ; R, Jones 
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Optimism, 158 b ; St A. Bazard and Col- 
lectivism, 157a; J. Bodin on Money, 155 b; 
P. Boisouili.ebert on Money, 1 55 b; P. J. B. 
Buchkz on Co-operation, 157 b ; R. Cantillon, 
father of P.E., 15 5a; Classical Sch., 156 b, 
157 d ; A. Comte and Sociology, 157 c ; E. 

B. de Condillac, crit. of Physiocrats, 5 156 b ; 
A. A. Cournot and Mathematical Meth., 

156 c, 869 c ; C. Fourier on Co-operation, 

15 7 6; J. C. M. V. de Govrnay and Laissez- 
faire, 155 c ; Historical School, 869 d ; J. 
Jaur&s and Socialist Sch., 870 a ; mod. econ. 
Legisl., 1605, 869 d- 870a ; Sch. of P. G. F. L* 
Play, 158 e, 159 5, 595 ab, 871 a ; Literal Sch., 


1848-1878, 158 c , 869 c \ A, de MoNTQtmftmN, 
originator of name P.E., 155 a ; N. Orssms on 
Money, 155 6 ; Physiocrats on subject ofP.E n 
155 U; Reforming group in, 870 d-871 a; 
Revolution, Fr., and Physiocrats, 156 a; 
R. C. Sch., 159 c, 870 d ; C. H. de St. Simon 
and Socialist Sch., 157 a, 870 be ; J. B. Say and 
Classification of econ. sci., 1565 ; Socialism 
in, 870 abc ; S. le P. Vauban and Dime 
Roy&le, 155 c ; F. Vidal on “ Iron Law** of 
wages, 157 b ; Fr. doctrine of Wages, W. S. 
Jrvons ou, 158 a. 

Friction in Econ. : Causes of, 161 b ; and 
movements of Labour and Capital, 161 a, 
525 c ; and Prices, 1615; and Taxation, 
160 d. 

Friendly Societies : Branch syst., 164 be, 165 
bed, 871 cd; Char, of, 361 d- 162 e ; Collecting, 

162 5, 165 ad, 871 cd, 872 a; Fr. and Ger., 

163 b ; Legal rights of, 164 cd ; Legisl. on, 
162 cd; Liabilities and Assets, 165 5c; 
Numbers and const., 163 c ; provision for Old 
age, 165 d-3 66 a6; reform of, and Premium 
syst., 161 c ; State Insurance and, 165 c , 
166 be, 871 5d, 872 5-873 ac ; Statistics of, 
165 a, 166 cd, 871 c. 

Functions ; illustn. of law of Dim in. returns, 
168 c; illustn. of law of Increasing returns, 

168 c ; H. C. F. Jen kin on, illustn. of price 
and demand, 473 a ; and Mathematical 
Meth.. 167 d, 711 a; Maximum, 717 a; 
illustn. of law of Substitution, 168 d. 

Funding syst., aud National or public Debt: 

169 be . 

Froco, F. : on Credit, 169 d; Mathematical 
Meth., 169 d ; D. Ricardo's theory of Rent, 

169 d, 466 a : theory of Value, 169 d. 

Fostrl db Co ulan oka, N. IX : on Feudalism, 

171 be ; Land tenures under Roman Empire, 

170 b ; Manor, 170 5, 695 5. 

Future Goods: cornpd. with Present, 172 e, 
42 7 a. — Future Goods and Services, 
Austrian Sch. on, 172 a; aud theory of 
Consumption, 174 a ; and Cost of Prodn., 
174 d; effects in Distr., 373 cd ; and Ex- 
change, Value in, 172 cd ; and Goods of the 
2nd order, 172 5; Marginal Utility of, 

172 c ; and Productivity of Capital, 178 5. 
Futures : and Clearing syst., 175 5; dealings 

in, illustr. by Cotton, 175 cd ; and Options o xt 
Stic. Ex., 375 b . 

Galiani, F. : on Currency, 462 5 ; ou Free 
Trade in corn, 178 d, 468 a; lull, of B. 
Intieri on, 455 d ; on theory of Value, 178 a 
Game Laws : Arguments for and against, 180 c- 
181 a; Hist. of, 179 d-180 5; Res nullius, 
179 d. 

Gangs, Agricultural : as basis of Education, 
technical, 182 d ; Legisl. against, 182 ab. 
Garnier, Count G., translated A. Smith's Wealth 
of Nations into Fr. : 184 5, 782 c. 

Garnier, J., on elements of Econ. : 185 5, 
Garvb, C. : on Industrial development, 186 6 ; 
translated A. Smith’s Wealth of Nations Into 
Ger., 186 a, 201 c; on Trade and morality, 
186 5. 

Gasfarin, A. E. P. v Count of: on Agriculture* 
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186 d, 187 a ; Metayage, 186 d j Wages, 

187 a, 

Gahbkk, S. P. : on Intensive cultivation, 187 c ; 

Taxation, 187 c. 

Gavelkind, in her. by: 188 a. 

Urnovrsi, A.: on Merc. Syst., 189 d, 463 a ; 

Population, 189 d ; Value, theory of, 190 a. 
Gents, F. von, follower of A. Smith : 190 d. 
Geometrical or Deductive Meth., James Mill 
on : 637 d, 7 66 a. 

Geometrical Ratio, and T. Ii. Malthuh’ 
doctrine of Population : 195 d, 668 d. 
Georgs, Henry: on poverty ami wealth, 
873 bed. 

German Sch. of P.E. : Prince Bismarck's in- 
fluence on, 874 a6c, 876 d ; Classical Sch. 
of, 876 cd ; H. Conrino on Statistics, 199 h ; 
Currency dispute, 16th centy., 197 b; Cus- 
toms union, 16th centy. scheme, 197 6; 
closely conn, with Eng. Sch., 205 c ; Eras- 
mus and Humanism, 197 a, 338 a; Free 
Trade and Protection in, 874 cd • Gold 
Standard and, 875 6, 876 a; H. H. Gorskn 
rejected by, 924 a ; F. 11. W. Hermann on 
Value, 202 c; mod. Historical Sch., 203 6, 

876 6r, 924 ah ; econ. Journals, 205 ah ; J. H. 
G. von Jpbti, founder of Econ. sci. in Ger., 
199d; F. LAssALLBon “Iron Jaw” of Wages, 
204 b ; G. W. von Lkibniz and econ. Philosophy, 
199 h ; F. List on Free Trade aud National 
■yat, 203 a ; M. Ldther and Reformers, 197 6 ; 
K. Marx on Wages, 204 a ; C. Men ger re- 
jected by, 924 b ; Mod. conditions, 205 cd , 874 a 

877 d ; Mod. economists, classification of, 204 r 7 ; 
G. Obukcut's Insurance scheme, 197 r\ iufi. 
of Physiocrats, 200 a ; on Public Finance, 
877 c ; K. 11. Uau and Theoretical sch., 202 a . 
infl. of A. Smith, 200 d, 201 c ; Socialism, 
political, 203 d, 876 d ; Socialists of the Chair, 
203 c , 857 c ; J. von SoNNENPKLS on econ. 
Classification, 200 d; J. H. von ThTnjbn on 
Rent, 202 h Statistics studied by, 876 <*, 
War economics of, 877 lc ; Zollverein, 202 
d. — Ger. Sch. of P.E., Cameralistic. Sci. , 
Foreign infl. on, 199 c ; Mod. survivals, 201 ab ; 
Prot. branch, 198 cd ; R.C. branch, 198 ab. 

Grrson, J. C. de : on Contract, 206 c ; Usury, 
206 6. 

Gilds: Anglo-Saxon, 209 d; infl. of medvl. 
Church, 209 b ; Industrial, eompd. with 
merchant Companies, 212 6c, 699 c; courts, 
medvl., and Law Merchant, 578 b ; in New- 
castle -on-Tyne, vend, etc., 213 be : as econ. 
Organisation, 403 c ; Origin of, theories as to, 
209 a ; Religious, in Middle Ages, 210 b . — 
Gilds, Craft, or Corporations, tendency to 
Amalgamation, 212 c ; Journeymen's Com- 
p&gnonnages, 212 492 be ; Const, of, 211 d . 

Decline of, 18th centy., 213 a ; and Domestic 
syst of Industry, 325 c ; in Florence, 722 a; 
Insurance, practised by, 409 d ; rel. to 
Journeyman, 491 d, 492 or ; J. H. Juno 
Stilling on, 494 d ; Livery of, 614 d ; or 
History, 212 5, 779 b; Origin of, 211 d; 
and Restms. on Labour, 709 c ; reguin. of; 
under Tudora, 212 d, 240 d; and prize com- 
petition of Academy of Verona, 1789, 690 ab t 
899 c. — Gilds, Fr,, Jurande or managing 


board, 495 a . — Gild Merchant, rel. to 
Borough, 210 6cd, 7 17 cd; struggle with Craft 
gilds, 211 6, 212 a ; and medvl. municipal 
courts, and Law Merchant, 679 d ; rel. to 
Market, 16 6, 210 c, 696 d ; medvl. Powers of, 

210 cd. Gild syst. in Spain, Oremio , 213 d, 

214 a ; G. M. de Jovellanos on, 493 b. 

Gioja, M. : on Gov. Regain., 214 c, 466 a ; 
assoc, of Labour, 214 c. 

Glut, universal, possibility of : affirmed by T. R. 
MALTHU8, 216 6, 674 d ; denied by 1). Ricardo, 
216 6, 674 d. 

Godin, J. B. A. : FamilisUre, 18 c, 125 d, 217 a ; 
on Inher., 217 b. 

Godwin, W. : on Anarchism, 218 a; Divis. of 
Labour, 218 b ; Luxury, 218 a ; erit. by T. 
R. Malthus, 217 d, 669 c ; on T. R. Malthus’ 
theory of Population, 218 6; on Poverty, 
218 a. 

Gogsl, I. J. A.: on Dutch Banking, 218 d; 
Laissez-faire, 218 d; Dutch Taxation, 

218 cd. 

Gold: Absorption of, in India, 219a, 880 a; 
Bank holdings of, 882 bd ; Gold Certificates, 
U.S. A. , 226 c; statistics of Consumption, 

219 a -220 a, 880 a ; Gold, Distribution and 
Production of, 87S d ; statistics of Geo- 
graphical distr., 225 d-226 6, 878 d-8796 ; 
Gold Notes and banks, U.S.A., 226 d ; Gold 

Points on foreign exchanges, 226 d-227 b. 

Gold Prodn., A. Soetbekr and E. Suess 
on future of, 226 a : Increase in, 879 d ; 
Statistics of. 878 d-879 d . — Gold Bullion, 
♦Sale of, with Bank of Eng., 224 cd ; Fr. and 
Italy, 225 a ; Ger. Rcichsbank , 224 d ; Eng. 
Mint, 2*24 6; U.S. A., *226 ab; Value and 
price identical, 225 c ; the War and, 224 d, 
225 b. — Gold Coinage, reform of, 606 d- 

607 6c, 883 d ; J. B. Martin, 922 a. Gold, 

Coinage of. at Mint, 134 6d, 225 6, 771 a6 ; 

Mint, U.S. A., 772 cd. Gold, Discoveries 

of, 225 d. 879 6d, 880 a; J. E. Cairn ss on 
effects of, 795 d ; J. Lalob on, 541 a ; and 
Latin Union, 670 c ; W. Nkwmarch on, 795 d ; 
and Prices, 16th centy., 298 c ; in modern 
times, 880 c-881 6. — Gold money, circu- 
lation of, stopped, 882 6, 883 a ; stock of, per 
head, 880 bed. — Gold as Stan, or measure of 
value, 881 d-882 6 ; M. Chevalier on, 796 a ; 
iu early Civilisation, 220 6 ; International, 
222 6 ; Lord Parker and, 854 c ; Ger. Sch. 
of P.E. and, 875 6, 876 a : ©stab, by 2nd Eari 
of Liverpool in Eng., 1816, 221 d, 616d; 
international, ami Monetary Conference of 
Paris, 1867, 440 d, 571c, 784 6d ; Regulns. 
respecting, 220 d. — Gold, Value of, infl, of 
Bimetallism on, 222 a; Causes affecting, 
221 d ; Changes in, 1850-1909, 223 cd ; and 
Cost of Prodn., 222 d ; effects of Variations 
in, 223 ab. 

Goldsmiths, banking operations of, 17th centy. : 
227 c. 

Goods : Appropriable and unappropriable, 229 d ; 
econ., or Commodity, 230 6 ; Consumption 
and prodn., 229 be ; Durable and transient, 
229 ab ; Future eompd. with present, 172 c, 
427 a\ Immaterial, 230 6 ; Material and 
persona], 229 a ; Natural aud acquired, or 
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gratuitous and onerous, 229 d ; of 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd order, and Prodn., instr. of, 172 b ; 
Transferable and non -transferable, 230 a. 
Gosskn, 0. H. : on Currency, 233 c ; Demand 
Curves, 233 b ; Dimin. Utility, law of, 232 a : 
Final Utility, 233 a ; German Sch. and, 924 
a ; theory of Labour, 232 be ; Mathematical 
Meth., 231 d, 233 d ; Prodn. and consump- 
tion, 232 be ; Rent, 233 b ; law of satiation of 
needs, 924 ab : Self-int., 233 e; Utilitarian 
principle, 231 b. 233 d. 

Gothenburg Syst. : Arguments for and against, 
234 abc ; ami Local option, 028 a. 

Gournat, J. C. M. V. de, and Laissez-Faire : 
155 c, 230 «, 534 b. 

Government : K. L . von Haller on, 276 c ; T. 
Hobbes on, 3105 ; W. von Humboldt on, 340 a ; 
D. Hums on, 341 b ; J. Locke on, 034 ab ; J. 
S. Mill on, 702 c . — Gov., Econ. Effects of, 
Colonial and foreign policy, 237 if -238 a ; Execu- 
tive, 237 be ; Indirect, 238 be ; administration of 
Justice, 237 cd ; Legial., 230 if- 23 7 b. 

Grading : and Clearing syst., 243 d ; iu Metal 
trades, 243 c ; Mineral oil, 243 d ; Raw silk 
ami wool, 243 d. 

Grainger organisation, U.S.A. : Hist, of, 23 d- 
26 a, 250 d, 852 cd. 

Graphic Meth. : Advantage of, 251 led ; illustn. 
of price of Corn, 252 a - 253 c; illustn. of 
Death-rate, 254 e . ; Examples. 255 ah ; and 
Growth, proportionate, 268 b ; W.S. Jevosh’ 
use of, 253 h*l ; appl. by \V. Playfair to 
financial Statistics, 251 be ; illimtu. of con- 
sumption of Sugar and Tea, 254 b. 203 be. 

Gras lin, L. F. de : opponent of Physiocrats, 255 
c ; on Produit net. 255 d ; on Taxation, 255 1 /. 
(traswinckel, D.,onFreeTradeincorn : 250 ah. 
Gracnt, J., rel. to Sir W. Petty: 257 be. 

Gray, S. : econ. Fallacies or, 257 d ; « v rit of A. 

Smith, 257 d. 

Great War, the, see War. 

Greek Econ., A. H. L. Hbkp.en on : 295 <h 290 a. 
Greenland Co. : 25s d. 

Greniers d’abondance : 259 5*200 a; and Ital. 
Sch., 462 d; P. Labouliniere on ritterw* d 
domicile. 515 a. 

Grenville, W., Baron, opposed Coni Importation 
Bill on grounds of freedom of Trade : 201 c. 
Gresham, Sir T. : founder of Royal Exchange, 
262 h ; Financial operations of, 201 d, 262 a. j 

Gresham's Law, operation of, in Brit. 

Colonies, 17th and 18th ceuty., 263 ab ; under 
James J., 263 a ; Limits to, and Money, 794 
be; in U.S.A., 263 b. 

Gross and Net : J. S. Mill on, 264 cd , 758 d; 
Physiocrats ou, 201 d ; D. Ricardo on, 264 d\ 
A. Smith on, 204 nl, 374 d. 

Grotius, H. : Int. and Usury, 266 d, 432 d ; 
International Law, 205 c, 498 c ; Jus 
naturale, 266 be, 498 c ; Monopoly. 260 d ; 
Property, 266 c ; Value, theory of, 266 d. 
Growth, proportionate : Def. of, 268 a ; and 
Graphic Meth., 268 b. 

Habit compd. with Custom : 272 a. 

Hagen, K. H. s crit, of A. A. Cournot on 
international trade, 272 be; on Demand 
Corves, 272 b. 


Hague Conferences : Arbitration to replace war, 

88 3 b } 884 cd ; Commissions of Inquiry, 885 cd ; 

Courts of, 885 ab , 886 c-887 c ; cases referred 
to, 885 b. Armaments, limitation of, 883 d t 

884 c ; blockade, 884 d ; contraband, 884 d ; 
International Courts, 885 af>d t 886 c-887 c ; 
International Law, 900 a , 902 cd)cd, 903 
cd. 905 b ; International Law, Private, 
905 <2-906 b ; neutral states, 884 d ; prisoners- 
of-war, 886 be; prizes at sen, 884 d , 885 d, 
900 a ; War, regulation of, 884 acd , 902 abed, 
903 cd , 905 b. 

Hales, J., 16th ccnty. economist: 273 d. 
Halifax, C. Montague, Karl of: and Bank of 
Eng., 274 d ; reform of Curr., 275 a; use of 
Exchequer Bill to meet deficient eiro., 275 
ab ; foundation of National Debt, 274 c. 
Hall-marking: recent Kng., 276 a ; Hist, of, 
275 d. 

Haller, K. L. von, on Gov. and Taxation: 
27 0 c. 

Hamilton, A. : on Bank Note, 277 c ; Bi- 
metallism, 277 c ; Financial operations of, 
U.S.A., tl77b; on lnconv. paper money, 
795 a ; Protn. ami manufacture, 277 d. 
Hancock, W. N. : on Land legisl., Irish, 
278 d ; Savings Banks, 278 d. 

Hanse of London, organisation and privileges 
of : 279 5-280 731 </, 732 c, 733 hd. 

Hanseatic League : Articles of trade, 284 be ; 
Baltic trade, centre at Ltibeck, 281 </-2>2 e ; 
and medvl. Carrying Trade, 285 b ; and rnedvl. 
Commerce, diflic. of, 281 be *, Decline of, 
2S5 a- 286 a ; Hanse towns, list of. 280 be ; 
llist. and position of, 143 b , 280 (£-281 a : In- 
surance, introduced by, 410 a ; atid Merchant 
Adventurers, 2S3rf; Organisation, 283 be, 
2*4 a, 403 c; and Kush. Co., 285 d ; and 
Steelyard, 284 ad , 280 a ; and Victual 
Brethren, 285 c ; W. Fur. trade, centre at 
Cologne. 282 </, 283 a. 

Hardenbkro, K. A., Prinz von : advised by J. 

G. Hoffmann, 318 b ; Prussia, econ. reforms in, 
28 b. 288 a. 

Harmonies of Econ. : Literty a condition of, 

289 a ; belief of Physiocrats in, 29u b, 

Harmonies, F. Rastiat’r theory, 288 c, 289 a ; 
Fallacies in argument, 289 b. — Harmonies. 

H. C. Carey’s theory, 289 d ; and Protn. in 
U.S.A., 229 d. 

Harrington, J., Oceana : 290 c. 

Hearn, W. E. : on condition of IreL, 294 d\ 
Plutology, 294 c. 

Hedonism: Helvetius on, 299 a; and Self- 
int., 814 a ; and Utilitarianism, 295 be, 299 a, 
814 a. 

H Keren, A. II. L. : on Greek econ., 295 d f 296 
a ; opponent of Manchester Sch., 295 d. 
[Broke, G. W. F. : ou Development of society, 
55 </, 296 c, 502 />, 705 d ; inti, on Ger. 
Socialism, 203 d. 296 cd, 297 a. 502 5, 705 d. 
Held, A. von : on Classical Boh., 298 a ; Social 
hist, of Eng. , 297 d \ Socialists of the Chair, 
297 d, 298 b. 

Hklfeiwh, J. A. R. von : on Gold discoveries of 
16th centy., and rise of Prices, 298 c ; crit. of 
Quant, theoiy of Money, 298 b , 876 <*. 
Hrlvetius and Hedonism : 299 a . 
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Henley, Walter of, on medvl. Agriculture: 

299 be. 

Herbert, C. J. : on Free Trade in corn, 299 cd ; 

on Land os basis of Wealth, ‘299 a 
Heredity: Elements in, Blood, Civilisation, 
and Education, 300 ab ; Environment, 300 cd. 
— Heredity, Infi. of, on National cliar., 

300 cd ; Occupation, 300 a. 

Hermann, F. B. W. : on Abstract meth., 202 c, 
802 6; Capital, 302 6; prrnn. of Econ., 
302 a. 

Hkurknbchwand, connecting link between F. 

Quksnay and A. Smith : 802 r. 

Herrmann, E. : work at Austrian Board of Trade, 

888 r. 

Higgling of the Market : R. Cantjllon on, 
305 b ; K. B. de Condillac on, 305 b ; and 
Demand Curves, 305 a ; II. C. F. Jen kin 
on, 304 d, 305 a; J. S, Mill on, 805 a; 
A. Smith on, 304 d. 

Hildebrand, B.: Historical Meth. , 305 d, Slid. 
Mill, Sir R., and Penny Postage : 800 c-307 b. 
Hill -Burton, J.: on Emigration, 307 d; 
Wages Fund, 307 c. 

Historical Meth : Abstract elements in, 308 
d; compd. with Abstract meth., 309 a; 
com ptl. with Concrete meth., 309 a ; and print*, 
of Development and Relativity, 30b d, 311 
(*K 312 b ; eompd. with Inductive Meth., 
809 h ; and Interdependence of sciences, 309 
d ; J. fi. Mill on. 759 d ; J. Muser on, 825 c ; 
rel. to Organic view of society, 309 r ; compd. 
with Statical, 309 b; and Statics, social, 
and social Dynamics, 80S d. 

Historical Sch.: A posteriori meth., position 
in Au/strin, Eng., and Her., N>0 6, 313 d ; A. 
Comte and Sociology, 157 e, 8.10 d: mod. G**.. 
developments of, 203 6, 312 d. S70 be, 924 
(ib ; II. H. Gossen rejected by, 924 a ; It. 
Hildebrand on Development, 305 a, 811 d ; 
U. J ON E8 on Rent, 810 cd, 490 c, 4;* i a; J. 
dt* B. Kkmpf 1 ., 6<‘4 a ; K. Kniks ami theory of 
Relativity, 312 b ; T. K. Clitre Leslie and 
idea of Evolution, 313 be, 597 b\ F. Ln>r 
and idea ot Evolution. 310 d. 6 lb cd; V. 
Mender rejected » y, 924 u ; VV. Borchkk 
and principle of Relativity, 311 a6 ; synonym 
for Socialist? of the Chair, 312 c. 

History : A. L. von Kchlosser on functions of, 

199 o. Econ. Hist., Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 

911 d-912 6; rel. to scientific Meth.. 742 d, 
743 ab ; J. K. T. Rogers on, 313 b. 333 c. 
Hoarding: Guises of, 3146c; Eng., 314 c; F r. f 
314 d ; Ind., 314 d ; during Panic, 315 a. 
Uobiirs, T. : on trailing Companies, 815 c\ 
Curr., 316 a; Distr. of materials of nourish- 
ment, 316 a ; Gov., 316 6 ; Social Contract, 
350 d : Wealth, national, 315 d. 

Hodobkin, T. : on Capital, 317 a; on inti, of 
Knowledge, 317 a: iufl. ou K. Marx, 317 6; 
on Prodn. of Wealth, 317 a. 

Hookndorp, G. K. van: on Colonies, 319 6; 

Free Trade, 319 a ; Taxation, 319 a. 
Holidays ; Boon, advantages of, 323 c, 324 a : 
Philanthropic motives, 323 6c ; Religious 
motive* 323 ab. — Holidays, length of, rel, 
to National temperament, 823 c ; char, of 
Oocupation, 823 d ; Use made of them, 823 d. 


Holland, J. : founder of Bank of 8cot M 324 6c; 
ou Mortgages on land, and Poor relief, 324 d, 

Holyoake, G. J. : condition of manual workers, 
early 19th centy., 890 a. 

Homestead and Exemption Laws, U.S.A. : 
23 d, 553 d, 815 c ; Diff. between states, 325 d- 
326 c ; Statistics, 327 a-329 d. 

Hokneck, P. W. von, on econ. development of 
Austria: 198 6, 331 6. 

Horner, F. : and Bullion Committee, Report 
of, 331 cd ; crit. of T. R. Malthus and A. 
Smith, 331 d. 

Horton, S. I)., on Bimetallism: 332 cd, 796a. 

Hours of Labour : Lawful Hours, 91 5 6-916 d. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. : 335 d. 

IIukt, F. : and Christian Socialism, 336 6c; 
on Property, 336 6 ; and R. C. Sch., 336 6. 

Hufeland, G., Ger. follower of A. Smith : 201 
d, 337 a. 

Humanism : and Absolute monarchy, 197 a, 

838 d ; and Cameralistic Sci., 888 d ; and 
development of City life, 338 ah ; and revival 
of Classical culture, 337 d ; and Collectivism, 

839 ab ; aim Humanitarian movement, 339 c ; 
and Merc. Syst., 197 a, 338 c ; and Patriotism, 
338 6c ; ami Physiocrats, 339 a ; W. Roschek 
on econ. inti, ot, 387 c; and A. Smith's view 
of Laissez-faire, 339 a : and econ as sci. of 
Wealth, 339 6c. 

Hume, 1\ : on Balance of Trade. 342 c ; Gov., 
311 6 ; Int. , variations in rate of, 342 6 ; Inter- 
national trade and price of precious metals, 
342 c ; Labour, 341 d ; Luxury, 341 d, 653 d, 
654 cd ; anticipated by J. Massif., 707 6 ; on 
Merc. Syst., 341 6 ; Money, functions of, 
342 a, 79*5 c; National Debt, 342 d; P.E., 
341 6 ; Rent, 341 c ; Taxation. 8 12 d ; foreign 
Trade, 341 d ; Wealth, 341 be. 

Hume. J., and tinamial reform : 844 ab. 

Hundred : as court of Justice in Anglo-Saxon 
period. 34 1 cd ; unit of Local Gov., 345 a; 
Hundred Rolls, as record of medvl. revenue, 
345 6, 603 c, G87 6, 700 d. 

Hdmkisson, W. **. on Bimetallism, 346 c; and 
Bullion Committee, report of, 34 6 a: and 
Navigation Laws. 148 a , 346 6 ; and Tariff 
revision, 148 6, 346 6, 367 d. 

Hutcheson, F. : anticipation of J. Bentham’s 
“ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
347 a ; anticipation of A. Smith, 347 a. 

Hutchinson, J. H., on decline in Irish Trade: 
347 c. 

Hypothesis : Different kinds of, connexion 
between, 850 d ; as assistance to Observation, 
350 d, 351 ac ; Tentative, W. S. Jevons oil 
crises, periodicity of, 319d ; Working, social 
contract theory, 350 d. — Hypothesis, Ap- 
proximative, Advantages and clangers of, 849 
dbc ; and Mathematical Meth., 349 a ; J. 
S. Mill on demand, 349 c ; D. Ricardo on 
Rent, 349 c ; P. Ricardo on Value and 
Diatr., 349 6 ; and Wages fund theory, 349 c. 
— Hypothesis, Explanatory, T. R. Malthus 
on Swedish death-rate, 350 6 ; A. Smith's 

use of, 350 c. Hypothesis, Illustrative, and 

Mathematical Meth., 348 d ; J. S. Mill on 
international value, 348 c\ J. S. Nicholson 
on Money, 348 * 
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Ideal, the econ., Wealth as : 352 be. 

Ideal Commonwealths : E. Cabet’s /cans, 818 5 ; 

T. Campakella’s QivUas Soli*, 818 a ; J. 
Harrington's Oceana , 290 c ; Sir T. More’s 
Utopia, 388 a, 817 3-813 a; Morklly’s 
BasUiadc, 820 a ; Plato’s Republic, 818 a. 

Idealist, infl. and v&lne of : 852 d. 

Ideologue, Napoleon L on : 853 c. 
Immigration : to Brit. Colonies Riid S. Amer., 
300 c ; compd. with Colonisation, 355 cd ; 
Effects of, 1015, 355 d ; and Wages, low, 
146 a, 359 cd . — Immigration to U.S.A., 
Causes affecting, 357 aft ; Dangers of, 859 bed , 
891 be ; Future prospects of, 860 a5 ; econ. 
effects, supply of Labour, 858 c-8 59 a ; 
Legist, on, 360 a, 890 a ; restrictions on, 
890 a ; effects on Population, 357 c- 
358 5, 890 c-891 c ; Statistics of; 356 bed, 
890 5. 

Imports : advantage of International Trade 

consisting in, 450 b. Imports, Brit., of 

food, 867 ac ; and int. on Foreign invest- 
ments, 101 a. — Import Duties, Book of 
Rates, 367 5 ; in Colonies, 368 b ; and 
Drawbacks, 370 a; Fur. countries, 368 d ; 
early, not dist. fr. Exports, duties on, 
367 a ; effects of Free Trade policy on, 

367 d ; Incidence of, theories on, 369 b ; Ind , 

368 c ; New subsidy of tonnage and pound- 
age, 367 b ; Parca custuma, 367 a ; # desire to 
make a uniform Percentage, 369 d ; W. Pitt’s 
reform of, 367 d ; Specific preferred to ad 
valorem, 369 c ; hist, of, illustr. by Statistics, 

367 d, 368 a ; U.S.A., 369 a ; the War and, 

368 5.^ — Imports and Exports, Eur. and 
Amer., 1850-90, 368 a; fluctuations in, in- 
dicate condition of market, C. Juglar on, 
913 ac; Tables of, econ. aspect of, 865 d ; 

U. S.A., 1840-1909, 362 d. Brit, with 

Colonies, 1815, 1855, 1910, 363 cd; with 
Eur. and Amer., 364 5; Statistics of, 361 d- 
362 c. Imports, Free, Free List in pro- 
tectionist countries, 139 5,370 c; Great Brit., 

370 5c ; Middle Ages, 370 5. — Imports, Pro- 
tective restraint on, effects of, 371 d; Eng., 

371 5; Fr., Berlin decrees, 371 5; Fr., J. 
B. Colbert’s legisl., 371 5 ; IIoll. and Spain, 
871 c ; cases where Justifiable, 372 a; U.S.A. 
and McKinley tariff, 371 c. 

Impot Unique : Span. Alcavala, 372 d ; N. 
Baudeau on, 372 5 ; B. Davila’s Poll-tax, 372 
d ; Dime Royale, S. le P. Vauban’s, 63 c, 
155 c, 372 c ; P. S. Dupont on, 372 5 ; hist., in 
Fr., 372 c ; I. Jselin on, 460 a ; ami Produit 
Net, 372 5, 460 5; F. Quesnay on, 372 5; 
hist, in Spain, 372 d, 373 a. 

Impressment : dist. fr. Conscription, 373 d. 
Income: and exchangeability, 374 5c; and Im- 
material and material Wealth, 374 5. — - 
National, estimated from Income Tax 
statistics, 893 5-895 a: “gross” or “net” 
income, 893 d, 894 d ; National Debt and, 
J, 8. 'Mill on, 894 c; •‘second-hand" or 
“ dependent ’’ incomes, 894 cd; Net, concep- 
tion of, 264 d , 374 cd, 894 d- 895 a. 

Income Tax : Austria, 378 d, 379 5 ; Belgium, 
68 c, 379 5 ; France, 70 c, 378 d, 379 5c, 
861 d ; Germany, 74 cd, 37 8 d, 379 cd ; 


P. F. X. T. Hbuschlino on, 804 a ; Holland, 
and property tax, 76 5, 379 a, 865 d, 866 abc ; 
Italy, 878 d, 379 d ; Norway, 378 ad ; Prussia, 
74 d, 378 d, 379 ac ; Spain, 379 <2-380 a ; 
Sweden, differential, 379 a ; Switz., property- 
tax, 379 a ; U.S.A., 246 5, 380 a. — Income 
Tax, Differential, 378 d-879 ac ; H. Fawcett 
on, 877 d ; J. S. Mill on, 877 c . — Income 
Tax in U.K., 63 c, 65 d, 891 c-898 a; 
Assessments, 893 5c ; Basis of charge, 376 5 ; 
Differentiation, 377 bed, 892 a ; Graduation, 
377 d-378 ad, 892 5c ; early Hist., 375 a ; 
Incidence, 378 ab ; Inequalities in, 377 ab ; 
Objections to, 377 ab ; Rate and yield, 
statistics of, 378 be ; He -imposed 1842, 375 5 ; 
Schedules of charge, 375 cd-376 a ; Super-tax, 
892 c-893 a ; and W. Pitt’s Triple Assess- 
ment, 375 ft. Abatements and Allowances, 

376 d, 378 ad, 379 a, 892 abc, 893 d. Ex- 

emptions: Public institutions, 376 d; Savings, 

376 d, 377 a ; Small incomes, 376 e, 

Statistics of, and National Income, 863 5- 
895 a. 

Increasing Returns, Liw of : 583 5, 746 ft ; 
illustr. by mathematical Functions, 168 c ; 
T. R. Malthus on, 381 d ; A. Marshall on, 

381 d. 

Increment, the Unearned : on Land, Arable, 

382 5 ; Land in Gities, 382 c ; term first used 
by J. S. Mill, 881 d; on Mines, 882 5. — 
Increment, Unearned : as subject of taxa- 
tion, and Betterment, 383 c ; and Land, 
Nationalisation of, 382 d, 550 d, 551 ab ; 
J. 8. Mill’s proposal, 383 5, 551 c, 763 5. 

Index Numbers : Arithmetic mean, 386 c ; 
Average or medium, 386 d ; Construction of, 
3S5« ; and regnln. of Cttrr., 386 b ; Geometric 
mean, 3M3 c ; Prof. W, Mitchell ou, 896 5c ; 
Ideal Money based on, 353 5 ; and Money, 
determination of comparative value of, 386 5 ; 
Objects of use, 384 d, 896 cd ; of Prices, 

A. Sauerbeck, 880 d, 890 5. Index 

Numbers and Tabular Standard of De- 
ferred payments, based on Labour, 885 c, 
386 ft ; on Utility, 385 c-386 a. 

India Companies, Eng. : see Companies. 

India Companies, Fr. : 576 d, 713 a, 819 5c. 
Indifference, law of, W. S. Jkvons’ ; 887 d, 
477 d, 583 c. 

Individualism : extreme form of, Anarchism, 
389 cd; compd. with Collectivism, 889 c , 
402 d ; Disadv. of T 390 aft ; Future of, 390 e ; 
essential features. Property and Competition^ 

Inductive Meth. : Agreement and diff„ meth. 
of, 744 d, 745 a ; Application, causes of diffic, 
of, 745 d, 746 a; J. E. Cairn rs on, 892 a; 
T. Carlyle on, 892 c; Classical 8cb. and, 
391 c, 392 5 ; compd. with Concrete meth., 
391 a ; and Deductive Meth., necessity oi 
combination, 683 5, 743 d, 744 a, 747 5c; 
compd. with Historical Meth., 309 5 ; W. S. 
Jevons on, 476 ab; determination of Laws, 
745 d ; undervalued by J. a Mill, 891 5 ; 
Place of in econ., 392 5; and Quantitative 
agreement or diff., 745 c. 

Industrial : Industrial Assoc., A. de Labordh on* 
514 5 ; Industrial Partnership, compd. with 
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Co-operation, 398 6; Industrial Regime, 
hist, of use of term, 898 d ; Industrial Syst. t 
mod,, K, Marlo on, 698 6. — Industrial 
Colonies, Belgium, statistics of, 393 b ; Ger., 
objects and organisation of, 393 d-394 d ; IIolL, 
Beggar colonies, 392 d % 895 d ; Holl., Free 
charitable, 392 d, 395 e ; Objects of, 392 d ; 
and reform of Vagrancy, 394 d . — Industrial 
Revolution, ©fleets on Agriculture, 400 a ; 
Distress during, 400 d; and Divis. of 
Labour, 400 c ; effects on Manufacture, 
400 ah. 

Industries : Interdependence of, and Divis. of 
Labour, 404 be , — Industries, Large, 875 e ; 
advantages of, economies of Management, 401 c ; 
of Purchase, 401 c ; Sale, 401 d . — Industries, 
Small, advantages of, Agriculture, 402 ab ; 
Subsidiary industries, 402 a. — Industries, 
Subsidiary, and Localisation of Industry, 

629 d. 

Industry : Anglo-Saxon period, 239 b ; Capitalist 
K. Marx on, 705 ahe ; Industry. Cap- 
tains of, or employers, 402 be ; Resting, on 
Medvl., 239 c . — Domestic Syst. of Industry, 
Char, and advan luges, 825 br, 899 6< ; and 
Gilds, 325 c. — Gov. Reguln. of Industry, 
18th ccuty., protn. of native industries, 
241 cd ; Elizabeth, legisl. on labour, 241 a ; 
Stuarts, monopolies 241 6, k 02 cd ; Tudors, 
reguln. of gilds, 240 d . — Medvl. : Cora laws. 
240 c; Navigation laws. 240 d * IS tap] e 

syst., 240 a; Taxation, 240 n. 39n*. m»ty. ; 

Education, 248 a ; Factory Acts. 242 r, 
243 a, 845 «- 846 h ; Future possibilities, 243 o : 
Laissez - faire period, 242 a , 536 <d > , Post 
office and telegraphs, 243 a. — Localisation 
of Industry, and Clearing syst., London, 

630 a ; effects on Competing industries, 630 a ; 
and Divis. of Labour, 028 d ; Mod. hiM., 
403 d, 404 a, 629 r ; and National char., 629 a ; 
and Physical conditions : Climate, Geological 
formation, Position and communication, 
means of, 629 ab; effects of Progress of 
civilisation on, 630 bed, — Acquired advan- 
tages: Connexion and orgnnisat ion, 629 d; Sub- 
sidiary industries, 629 d. — Medvl. : settle- 
ments of Foreign artisans, 629 c ; Gilds, syst. 
of, 403 e . — Mechanics of Industry, and 
Equilibrium, W. S. Jevoss on, 720 c ; and 
Total Utility, 720 d, 721 a , — Industry, 
Organisation of, Anc., divis. of employments, 

403 a ; Individualism aud Socialism, views 
of, 402 d ; Medvl., Gilds, Hanse, and Staple, 
408 c,— Mod. : Interdependence of trades, 

404 be; Localisation of employments, 40,3 d, 
404 a ; Specialisation of labour and capital, 

404 be. 

Infants: Disabilities of, 404 d ; Protn. of, 

405 a. 

Inflation: U.S.A, 1862-1879, struggle between 
inflationists and advocates of resumption, 407 
<i b, — Inflation, Great Brit., 1797-1819, W, S. 
jEYom on, 406 6c ; and fluctuations of Prices, 

406 db ; D. Ricardo on, 405 e ; Statistics 
of, 1800-1821, 405 d. — fyi crises, C. dUGLAR 
on,912 d. 

Inheritance : Borough Eng., to youngest son, 
495 6 ; Coparceners, 155 6 j aud Domicil, 

iroii. n 


447 d, 455 c ; Entail, Eng., 49 ab ; Escheat, 
511 6; Inher., Estate of, 408 6, 545 d\ 
Fideicommissum, 56 d ; Gavelkind, 188 a, 
455 b ; J. B. A. Godin on, 217 6 ; position of 
Heir, 297 6 ; Heirlooms, 297 c ; Jus 
relictae, Sc. law, 499 b ; Legacy, 589 d, 
590 a ; Legatum, Roman law, 590 d ; 
Legitim, Sc. law, 592 a ; Majorat, 664 a ; 
Minorat, 770 c ; in Roman law, 408 c. 
Insurance : Fire, 410 6c ; mutual, of Farmers’ 
Organisations, U.S.A., 25 a. — Life, 410 cd ; 
and Luck, 648 cd ; C. Morris on, 821 b; 

Mutual, 419 b ; of Slaves, anc., 409 d. 

Insurance, Life, Actuary, F. Baily on, 

416 6; Bonus, 415 d, 417 6; Contract of, 
law respecting, 416 c ; Endowment assurances, 

417 d ; Hist, of, 411 ab ; and Mortality tables, 
411 cd ; calcul. of Premium, 412 a-416 a; 
Reduced premium, 417 b; Theory of, 411a- 
416 c . — Life Insurance Companies, Annuity 
business, 413 a ; aud payment of Estate duty, 

418 a ; Financial position of, 418 6. Insur- 

ance, Marine, 410 o ; Bottomry, loan on, 
409 d ; and Canon law, 94 c ; Floating 
policy, 91 6c; Foenus nauticum, 94 l c, 
480 d ; Law of, 418 d ; hist, of Lloyd’s, 410 6, 
Ci9 d . — Insurance, State, in Ger., against 
Accidents, 420 6-421 c ; iTinoe Bismarck and, 
875 d ; Hist, of, and socialism, 419 6-420 a ; 
against* Invalidity and Oid Age, 421 c-423 a ; 
against Sickness, 420 cd). — Insurance, State, 
U.K., N at ional Health, and Friendly Societies, 
871 bd t 872 6-873 t ; against Unemployment, 
897 6-»99 a ; war-risk scheme, 866 d. 

Integral Calculus, nieth. of: 423 6. 
interdiction: Couth. ental law, 425 c ; Sc. law, 

425 bed ; and Eng. family Settlement, 425 d. 
Interest : rel. to Exchange, value in, 434 c ; 

C. dc S. de Montesquieu on, 809 c; Socialism, 
attitude of, based on D. Ricardo and A. Smith, 

434 d. — Ini. and Profit, rate of, J. S. Mill 

on, 434 h ; tendency to Minimum, 434 ab. 

Int., Rate of, causes determining, 427 a- 428 6, 

435 b ; and Equilibrium of supply and 
demand, 428 6; 1). Hums on variations in, 
342 b ; J. Locke on, 632 c, 635 a ; Natural, 
J. Mass ik ou, 707 6 ; Variations in, causes of, 

428 be ; the War and, 622 c. Int., Theory 

of, Abstinence or waiting, 426 c, 427 d, 
428 a, 858 d ; and use of Capital as indirect 
moth, of Prodn., 427 6 ; Exploitation, 426 c, 
434 c ; and value of Future aud Present 
goods, 427 a ; Labour, 426 c ; Productivity, 

426 6, 434 6c; Marginal Productivity theory, 

M. Lonqkield on, 919 d;, Use, 426 6. Int. 

and Usury, St. Thomas Aquinas on, 461 6 ; 
Aristotle on, 429 d ; J. Bkntham’s argument, 

f | *33 d ; J. Calvin’s defence of, 432 e ; J. 

1 Camerarius on, 338 a ; evasion of Canon 
law against, 431 d-432 c; Sir J. Child on, 
432 d ; opposed by medvl. Church, 431 a ; 
Diff, between, 429 ab; J. Eck ou, contractus 
trinus , 435 d, 663 d ; post - Constantinian 
Fathers on, 89 c ; J. Ferrari on, 53 d ; 

G. D. Gaito on, 177 c ; in Greek law, 429 d ; 

H. Gnonus on, 266 d, 132 d ; J. Lock* on, 
438 a; M. Luther on, 432 Ar, 658 b; 8. 
Makfbi on, 436 a, 662 b ; M. Mastuofini on, 

SB 
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710 d ; R. Maugham on, 713 d ; I\ Mf.lanch- 
THON on, 724 c; C. Moijnasus, defence of, 
432 cd , 781 d, 782 a ; examined by M. Mosse, 
620 b, 826 b ; Plato ou, 430 a ; Repeal of acts 
against, 19th centy. , 433 d; U. C. view, 436 b, 
436 b; in Roman law, 429 6, 430 6; C. 
Salmasius on, 432 d ; J. C. L. S. tie Sismondi 
on, 434 d ; A. Smith on, 433 abc ; A. R. J. 
Turgot on, 433 be. — Int. and Usury, Canon 
law based on Roman law, 430 d ; Con 
snmptibles and fnngibles, 169 c, 172 d, 843 c; 
Damnum emergens, 431 ad, 649 a ; Lucrum 
cessans, 431 ad, 620 a, 648 d, 736 d ; Mora, 
430 d , 724 c, 813 a; Mutuum, 843 c ; and 
Partnership, 620 b ; relative to Rank, 430 d. 

Interlopers : Arguments for and against, 437 5* 
438 a ; E. Ind. Co. v. Sandys, 437 a; favoured 
under Protectorate, 436 d ; competition with 
Regulated and other trading Companies, 
436 cd. 

International Coinage : Commissions on, 
results of, 440 d , 441 a ; and Decimal syst., 
441 be ; and Latin Union, 440 d. 

International Courts : Hague Conferences and, 

886 abd , 886 c-887 t\ 

International Labour Organisation, and agree- 
ments, 8 ab, 846 ab, 915 </-916 c. 

International Law : recent developments, 899 c- 
905 d ; Agents and instr. of warfare, 444 d, 
903 abc ; Blockade, 900 6-902 a ; combatants 
and non - combatants, 904 ab ; Decl. of 
London, 886 a, 900 abc, 901 d ; Decl. of Paris, 
446 a ; Diplomacy. 443 b ; Enemy eoods or 
property on land, 444 b ; Enemy goods at sea, 
maritime capture, 444 c, 900 a* 902 a ; Enemy 
persons, position of, 444 a ; Equality, doc- 
trine of, 443 b ; H. Grotius on, 265 r, 498 c ; 
Jus gentium, 497 d-499 a ; Licenses, 604 d ; 
military necessity, 904d-905a ; Naturalisation 
and Jurisdiction, 442 c; Origin of, 441 d ; 
Paper blockade, 446 a ; Sanctions, 905 b ; 
territorial Sovereignty, 442 b; Submarine war- 
fare, 900 b, 901 d, 902 acd, 903 a; superior 
orders, 904 bed ; War, preliminaries of, 443 d ; 
War in the air, 903 d-904 a ; on land, 903 abed ; > 
at sea, 899 d-903 a . — International Law, j 
Neutral States, and Blockade, effective, 445 d- i 
446 b, 900 6-902 a; Contraband trade, 445 • 
cd, 900 6-902 a; Maritime capture, 445 6; j 
Position of, 444 d, 445 a ; Unueutral service, j 

446 6. — International Law, Private, 905 d, 
908 d ; Amendment of, 449 ab ; Bankruptcy, 
448 cd ; Capacity, 447 6c ; Contract, Limita- , 
tion, and Tort, 105 c, 448 6, 608 6 ; Domicil 
and Nationality, 105 6, 447 ab, 906 bed ; 
Foreign judgments and procedure, 105 d , 448 
d , 449 a ; Marriage and divorce, 105 6c, 447 
cd, 449 6, 906 acd ; Minors and lunat»y 

447 c, 906 a \ Property and Will, 105 j 
447 d, 455 c ; uniformity of laws, 907 a- 908 <• - 
— International Law, Recognition, ri 
Belligerency, 443 d; of national Independ- 
ence, 442 a. 

International Trade : J. E. Cairnes on, 450 a, 
451 a ; Continental theory, 451 a ; and Cost, 
Comparative, 450 6 ; Eng. theory, and Free 
Trade, 148 d, 451 a ; Good and evil results of, 
450 c •, advantage of, consists in Imports, 450 6 ; 


and Labour and Capital, diffic. of movement* 
450 a ; J. S. Mill on, 450 «-45l a, 761 d; 
functions of Money in, 450 d ; and price of 
Precious metals, 1). Hums on, 342 c ; Reci- 
procity theory, 13 6, 145 d. 

International Value: J. E. Cairnes on, 451 
M ; effects of Competition, 452 b ; and Cost 
of Prodn., 451 c; ami Demand, 451 cd; 
W. S. Jkvons on, 452 be ; J. S, Mill on, 
348 c, 451 d-452 c, 761 c ; effects of extension 
of Trade, 452 a. 

International Working Men's Assoc, : Anar- 
chism and M. Bakouxin, 453 ah; Hist of, 
452 tf-453 c , 667 a ; and K. Marx, 452 d, 
704 d ; and Socialism, scientific, 453 a; ami 
Eng. Trade Unions, 453 abc. 

Intestate Succession : Eng. law, 455 6. 
Investment: Foreign, of (J.K., statistics, 
100 ab ; in Foreign undertakings, 457 6 ; effects 
of, and Luxury, 654 be ; in existing enter- 
prises, effects on Money Market, 457 6 ; 
limited by Property, 456 c; and Savings, 
456 cd. 

Ireland, ecou. condition of, Sir R. J. Rank on : 
501 a. 

“Iron law "of Wages: Fallacy of, 17 d ; F. 
Lassalle on, 204 6, 567 d, 568 a ; F. Vidal 
on, 157 6. 

Is Klin, 1. : on Impdt Unique, 400 a ; iutl. of 
F. Quesnat on, 200 6, 459 d. 

L.vakd, A. N., on Mathematical Metk. : 160 6c. 
Isola, F. : ou exceptions to Free Trade. 160 c ; 

on Intrinsic Value of Money, 460 c. 

Italian Sell, of Economists : in the last 25 
years, 909 a-912 d ; St. Antoninus on Wealth, 

461 be ; St. Thomas Aquinas on Usury, 461 6 ; 
ami Austrian Seh., 468 d, 910 6; C. B. 
Bkccakia on Divis. of Labour, 464 a ; G. 
Botf.ro on Population, -162 a ; A. Bhcxigia 
on princ. of Taxation, 463 6; 1). Cauaka on 
Taxation, 461 d \ B. Davanzati on Curr., 

462 6 ; and I>istr. of wealth, 464 6 ; 
Eclecticism, 18th centy., 464 6 : F. Ferrara 
on Rent ami Value, 466 c ; aud Final Utility, 
909 c ; F. Ctamani on Curr. and Free Trade, 

462 6, 463 a; A. Gbnovrmi ou Merc. Syst., 

463 a ; and Greniers d’abondance, 462 d ; 
F. Guicciardini on Taxation, 461 d ; and 
social condition of Italy, 465 ac ; Liberal School 
and State - intervention School, 909 abed ; 
N. Macchisvelli ou Gov., 461 d ; A. Messe- 
daglia on Population, 467 c; Mod. develop- 
ments, 468 be ; and Optimism, 465 d ; G. 
Oktes on Capital aud Population, 464 d, 

465 b ; F. Petrarch on Gov., 461 c ; and P.E., 
landed property syst., 469 a ; and agrarian 
Protn., 463 a; P. L. E. Rossi on P.E., 

466 b ; (t. Hcaruffi on Bimetallism, 462 b ; 
A. Serb a on International Trade and 
Money, 462 c; Socialism and, 911 orf; 
compd. with Socialists of the Chair, 464 c ; 
theory of Value, 463 cd. 

Jakob, L. U. von, follower of A. Smith! 471 c. 
Jannet, C. : on Meth. of P.E., 471 d, 472 a; 
Socialism, 472 a . 

.Jan res, J. : place in Fr. School, 870 a. 

Jknkin, H. C. F. : on Consumers' Rent, 473 c j 
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Curves, demand, and supply, 473 be ; 
Functions, illustn. of demand and price, 
473 a ; Higgling of market, 304 d, 305 a ; 
Supply and demand, law of, 473 be ; Time- 
labour Byst., 473 c. 

Jennings, R. : on Dinun. Utility, law of, 474 a ; 
expression of econ. theories by Figures, 474 h ; 
Luxury, 474 a; Satiable wants, law of, 583 d ; 
Taxation on employment of men, 474 b. 
Jbvons, W. S. : T. C. Banfirld’s anticipation of 
his views, 583 d ; on Bimetallism, 476 cd ; 
Deductive Meth., 476 a, 746 d ; invd. phrase 
“ Degree of utility," 583 b ; Diinin. utility, 
law of, 583 b ; Econ. sci., as calculus of 
human satisfactions, 477 c; Equilibrium and 
Mechanics of Industry, 720 c ; Exchange, 

477 cd ; Factory Acts, 477 a ; Final utility 
and value, 59 d , 60 </, 691 d, 857 cd ; H. H. 
Goshen’s work exhumed by, 924 a ; Graphic 
Meth., use of, 253 Id ; Indifference, law of, 
387 d , 477 d , 583 c ; Inductive Meth., 476 
ah ; Inflation, Great Brit.., 1797-1819, 406 be ; 
International value. 452 be ; Intrinsic 
value, 456 a; Labour, 516 a ; Laissez- 
faire, 536 cd; Logical meth.. 475 d, 476 a , 
687 r-638 5; Mathematical Meth., 476 be ; 
Multiplication of Services and Divis. of 
Labour, 828 b : Periodicity of Crises and 
sunspots, tentative hypothesis, 253 b, 349 d f 
476 r ; State control, dist. Jr. Statu manage- 
ment, 477 a; Tabular Btan., 476 r Trade 
Unions, 477 b; Utility, direct aim indirect, 
8H9 b, 917 c ; Value as cause of wages, 478 a ; 
Wages, doctr. of Fr. Sob., 158 a. 

Jews : enmity of medvl. Barons, 479 d ; attitude 
of Church. 480 b , 481 a ; Exj ulsioii fr. Eng., 

481 6, 730 b; superseded by Italian mom*)- 
lenders, 481 b, 638 d ; King’s cattle, 506 d . 
dependence on King, 479 b ; organised by 
Richard I., 479 a ; Royal usurers, be Jure 1194, 

478 d, 688 d ; results of Edward 1. s laws 

against U«u*y, 480 be. Jews, Houses for 

converted, and Edward L, 483 cd ; Henry 
III. ’a provision for, 483 5. — Jews, Justices of, 
and Exchequer, 481 d ; Executive functions, 

482 c; Fiscal functions. 482 b, Judicial func- 
tions, 482 a ; Status, 482 d. 

Johnson. 8. : on Commerce, 485 a ; Middle- 
man, 485 b ; transition from a Natural to a 
Moneyed economy, 485 h. 

Joint family, lud. : 486 a. 

Joint Products : J. S, Mill on value of, 485 d ; 

conditions determining Value, 485 d. 

Jones, R. : on Dimin. returns, law of, 490 c ; 
importance of Experience, 490 b ; and early 
Eng. Historical Sch., 491 a ; ou primitive 
P.E., 490 d ; Bent, 310 cd, 490 c ; crit. of 
D, Ricahdo, 490 Ik. 

Joubdan, A. : on Econ. Sci. in rel. to sci. of 
law, 491 c ; econ. functions of State, 491 b. 
Journeyman : Compagnonnages or Journey- 
men’s societies, 212 c, 492 be ; rel. to Gilds, 
491 d, 492 a ; Mcdvl. position of, 491 d ; Mod. 
survivals, 492 a . 

Jqvk llan os, G. M. de: on Enclosures, 493 c ; 
Free Trade In corn, 493 c ; Oremios or Span, 
craft gilds, 493 b. 

Jury: Hist, of, Eng., 496 a; Scot., 497 a. — 


Jury, Mod. practice, Eng., 496 c ; Scot., 
496 d. 

J us gentium : Generally accepted princ. of right, 
266 b , 498 a ; International Law, 266 6, 

498 c. Jus gentium dist. fr. Jus naturale, 

by Ecclesiastical writers, 498 b ; by Roman 
jurists, 498 o. 

Jus naturae, Jus naturale, Natural law or 
right : St. Thomas Aquinas on, 498 b, 499 a ; 
Aristotle on, 498 a ; H. Gkotius on, 266 be, 

498 c ; J. Locke on, 634 b ; N. Malebranche 
on, 665 d ; and Mark syst., 693 d ; Physio- 
crats’ theory of, 497 c, 66 5 d. 

Justi, J. H. G. von: on Finances, 500 a ; 
earliest systematic writer ou P.E. in Ger., 199 d, 

499 d. 

Kant, X. : on Evolution, 502 b ; Silver the best 
money, 502 a ; compd. with A. Smith, 501 c ; 
on Society, 501 d. 
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on, 474 a; J. R. M‘Oulloch on, 653 d ; li. 
Mandrvillk on, 341 d , 654 a, 682 c; J. 
Mauvjllun on, 716 c ; J. S. Mill on, 653 d , 

654 b ; A. Smith on, 653 c , 654 a. 

Maiut, G. B. de: on future of Amer., 656 b\ 
Communism, 656 a ; landed Property, 

655 d. 

M 'Our, loch, J. R. : on Absentee, 657 b ; 
Labour, 515 hr,, 516 a \ Luxury, 653 d ; 
National Debt, 657 a ; Productive Labour, 

653 U. 

Machinery : efiect. on Labour, skilled., 527 d- 
528 c ; and Luddites, 649 a. 

Macin&to : F. Ffruara and. 857 b, 

Madison, J,, one of the authors of the Feder(uat : 
661 d. 

Magna Carla: Feudal incidents, 511 acd , 700 
d : Foreign traders, protu. of, 106 b, 73'. c ; 
Forests, 112 c, 180 a; Taxation, 3 >4 
510 d, 511 cd. 

Maizi&mrs, I*, de : on Monts de Pi6t6, 663 cd ; 
Usury, 663 c. 

Malon, B., on scientific Socialism : 159 cd, 

667 ab. 

Malthus, T. R. : and Arithl. ratio, 195 d, 

668 d ; on Bullion committee, 674 cd ; and 
Checks on Population, 068 rf-669 b , 670 b ; 
crit. of M. C. de Gondorcet, 669 6 ; on law 
of Dimin. returns, 672 be ; F. Ferrara on, 
857 b ; A. Fonts YRA VD translated Definitions 
into Fr., 95 c; infi. in Ger. compd. with Fr., 
205 c ; crit. of W. Godwin, 217 d, 669 c ; use 
of Hypothesis, explanatory, 350 b ; on law of 
Increasing returns, 381 d ; on Labour os 
measure of value, 674 b ; on Mathematical 
Moth*, 711 c; on Minimum of subsistence, 
769 c ; on Poor law, 669 a , C70 d , 675 a- 
676 a; on Prices, 675 c ; on Profit, 673 d ; 
on Rent, 671 d ; points of dilF. fr. Sch. of D. 
Ricardo, 673 cM574 b ; on Value in use and 
exchange, 678 d ; on Wages fund, 673 c, 
769 c ; on Wages, opposition to D. Ricardo, 
673 be ; and Ii. Wallace, 669 5. — Malthus, 
T. It., doctrine of Population, 671 a ; F. 
Bastiat on, 288 d ; Darwinism and natural 
selection, 586 a ; and Geometrical ratio, 195 
d, 668 d ; W. Godwin on, 218 b ; crit. by T. 
Jarrold, 472 c ; Objections to argument, 
671 a. 


1 Malynks, G. de: on exportation of Bullion, 

677 d ; on decay of Trade, 677 d ♦ 

Manchester Sch. : Anti* Corn-Law League, 

678 d ; on Colonies, 679 c ; on Factory Acts, 

679 d ; and Free Trade, A. Smith’s doctrine 
of, 678 6 ; crit. of, by Ger. Historical Sch., 
298 b, 680 a ; Infl. of, 680 cd ; Laissez-faire 
application of P.E., 679 a ; Practical char, of, 

680 b ; ou War, 679 b . 

Mancini, C. : on Money, 681 a ; Taxation, 

681 a. 

Mandates of the League of Nations, £99 cd, 
Mandeville, B. : on Laissez-faire, 535 ab; 
Luxury, 341 d , 654 a , 682 c ; “Private vices 
public benefits,” 654 b , 682 be ; Society, 682 d . 
Mangoldt, H. K. E. von : on Earnings of 
management, 683 b ; International Value, 

; 452 a ; Sci., econ., 683 b. 

j Manor : Decline of, self-sufficing supplanted by 
profit- gaining economy, 686 c ; N. D. Fubtel 
de Coulanoeh on, 170 6-171 a, 695 6; F. 
Seebohm on, 58 b \ conn, with Tribe, 684 a. 
— Manor a3 Econ. unit, Anglo-Saxon period, 

684 bed ; effects of Enclosures, 686 d, 68 7 a ; 
after Norm an Conquest, 685 ab ; effects of 
commutation of Rent, labour, 54 d , 685 d- 

686 c. Manor as Seignorial unit, Anglo- 

Saxon period, 684 5c ; after Norman Conquest, 

685 a ; effects of absorption of jurisdiction by 
Royal courts, 687 be. 

Manufacture : 0. Babbage on, 689 ab ; Hist, 
of word, 08-S d , effects of Industrial revolu- 
tion, -100 ah ; Iv. Marx on organisation of, 
689 b. 

Margin : Austrian Sch. on, 692 a ; of Con- 
sumption, 691 d ; W. S. Jevons on final 
utility, 691 d, 857 d } 858 aid, 859 a ; or 

Maximum satisfaction, C91 d, 717 a. 

Margin of Prodn., marginal Disutility of 
labour, 691 b ; margin of Investment of 
capital, 691 c; of letting Land by Landlord, 

691 c. Of outlav of Entrepreneur: margin 

of Cultivation, 691 d ; marginal “Dose” of 
capital, 691 c ; marginal “Shepherd,” 691 c. 
Marginal Cost: theory of, M. Longfikld on, 
919 d . 

Marginal Utility and Value : W. F. Lloyd on, 
918 ab ; terra invented by A. Marshall, 921 b . 
“ Marginalist” movement : 857 d, 858 dbd, 859 ab. 
Mark syst. : theory of voluntary assoc, of Free- 
men, Kemble and Von Maurer, 684 a , 694 a; 
and Jus naturale, 698 d ; E. de Laveleyb on, 
694 d ; Mixed theory, Vinogradoff, Round, 
Glasson, Flach, 684 <z, 695 b ; theory of Roman 
Villa , N. D. Fustkl de Coulanges and F. 
Scebohm, 170 d, 684 a, 695 b ; Ind. Village 
communities, Sir H. Maine’s view, 694 d. 
Markets: disk fr. Fairs, 13 6*14 a, 696 a; reL 
to Gilds Merchant, 1 5 b t 210 c, 696 c ; Medvl. 
functions of, 695 d t 696 a ; Medvl. syst., 15 6, 
696 cd ; Mod. syst., 16 a ; Market Overt, 
rale of, 696 d, 697 c; organised by writ of 
Quo Warranto , 15 c, 696 b ; Market on Sik. 
Ex., 697 a ; and statutes of Westminster (the 
first) and Winchester, 696 c. 

Marque, Letters of: and Deel. of Paris, 
700 b ; Hist, of, 699 d, 700 a. 

Marriage : and Domicil, 44? od t 449 5, 906 cd ? 
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Marriage, Feudal syst., 511 «, 700 cd ; Primi- 
tive, J. F. M'Lennan on, 660 c; Marriage 
Settlement, law of, 702 a , — Marriage rate : 
compel, with Death-rate, 701 d, 702 a; aud 
Population, 701 b; causes of Variation, 701 be. 
Marshall, W., on Agriculture: 702 d. 
Martineau, Harriet, on P.E. : 703 be. 

Marx, K. : on Development of society, 705 d ; 
discredited in Fr. Sch., 870 b ; infl. of T. 
Hoikjskin on, 31 7 b ; on Industry, capitalist syst. 
of, 705 abc ; and International W orking Men ’s 
Assoc,, 452 d, 704 d; on Labour as source of 
value, 705 a ; compel, with F. Lassalle, 5G8 
c ; on organisation of Manufacture, 689 b ; 
compd. with J. Proudhon, 157 b , 704 c, 870 
be ; and scientific Socialism, 706 a j on 
Surplus Value, 201 a ; on Wages, 204 a. 
Massib, J. : anticipation of D. Hums, 707 b ; on 
Int., natural rate of, 707 b; on Money, 70S a ; 
on Poor relief, 707 c; on commercial Statis- 
tics, need of, 708 a ; on Taxation, 707 be. 
Master anti Servant : Anglo-Saxon slave syst., 
709 ab ; policy of Elizabeth, 710 a; and 
Factory Acts, 710a; econ. changes of 14th 
and 15th ceuty., 709 cd ; Mod. law of, 710 b; 
Norman syst, of serfdom or villeinage, 709 be. 
Masters’ Associations ; 710 c. 

Mathematical Meih. : theory of Consumer's 
Rent, 712 5; A. A. Cournot, 156 c, 712 tc; 
Differential calcnlua, 423 cd, 711 6; Equations, 
711 b t 712 a ; Functions, 167 d , 711 a; F. 
Fcoco, 169 d ; H. H. Gossbn, 231 d-233 d ; 
aud Hypothesis, Approximative, 849 a ; and 
Hypothesis, Illustrative, 348 d ; Indirect use 
of, 711 d; Integral calculus, 423 b ; A. N. 
Isnard, 460 be ; W. S. Jkvons, 476 be . ; Least 
squares, 587 cd; compd. with Literary or 
Classical meth., 712 a; T. R. Malthus on, 
711 c ; and Monopoly, 712 be, 806 b ; calculus 
of Variations, 71 1 b. 

Maundy, Royal, hist of: 714 bed. 

Maurice, J. F. D. : on Christian Socialism, 
507 5, 715 ab; Co-operation, 715 ac; 
Property and communism, 715 be. 
Matjvuxon, J, : on Luxury, 716 c; on Physio- 
crats, 200 b, 716 be. 

Maximum satisfaction or Margin : 691 d, 
717 a. 

Measures, medvl, linear and area : 719 ab. 

Mees, W. C. : on Bimetallism, 724 ab. 
Melanchthon, P., on Int. and Usury : 724 c. 
Menger, A, : on basic economic rights of prole* 
tariat, 923 cd ; German Civil Code influenced by, 
923 b ; Socialism and taw, 923 cd ; doctrine 
of surplus Value, 923 cd. 

Mkngkr, C. : Historical Sch. opposes, 924 b ; 
accused of plagiarism, 924 a ; law of satiation of 
needs, 924a6 ; theorv of subjective V alue, 024 ab. 
Mercantile Agent, or Factor : 4 ab. 

Mercantile Syst., or Commercial Syst. : 
Balance of Trade, 727 c ; Fallacies affecting, 
17 be ; F. Ferrara, 857 b ; and Finances, 
62 d; 8. Fobtret, 121 b ; J. Gee, 188 d ; A. 
Gkkovesi, 189 d, 463 a ; Hist of, 727 d-728 c ; 
and Humanism, 107 a, 338 c; D. Hume on, 
341 b; Sir T. Janssen, 472 b ; and Laissez- 
faire, 727 a; embodied in Legisl. Eliza- 
bethan, 501 « ; J. Locks, 634 d r 636 d ; 


F. Martinez he la Mata, 703 d ; J, F. 
Melon, 724 d ; T. Mun, 727 c, 829 a ; objects 
of Merc. Syst., 727 a ; Protn., 727 be; and 
Protestantism, 197 b; A. Smith on, 727 rfj 
compd. with Socialism, 727 b. 

Mercers' Co. : 728 d-729 c ; and Bank of Eng.. 
72 9 6; and & Ind. Co., 729 b ; and Merchant 
Adventurers’ Co., 729 a. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Co. : 146 d, 147 «, 
436 cd, 729 a, 731 a ; and Hanseatic League, 
283 d. 


Merchant Taylors’ Co. : 492 d. 

Merchant or Trading Companies : compd. with 
industrial Gilds, 212 be, 699 c ; Hist, of, 436 
d ; competition with Interlopers, 436 cd ; A. 
Morrllbt on, 819 be ; Regulated and jnt.- 
stk., 437 be. 

Merchants : and Bank of Eng. , 781 b. — Mer- 
chants, Alien, medvl., and Carta Mercatoria 
of 1303, 106 c, 281 5, 731 d, 732 a ; the Hanse, 
279 a, 731 d, 732 a, 733 bd ; protected by 
Magna Carta , 106 b, 731 c ; Prosjwrity during 
Wars of the Roses, 732 c ; opposition of 
chartered Towns, 106 b f 731 d ; and Trade, 
foreign, regulns. of, 106 ab ; Tudor legist, 
against, 732 d, 733 c. — Merchants, Eng. 
Medvl., causes of Development, 14th centy., 
730 b ; royal Financiers in succession to Italians, 
730 c ; Functions, 729 d, 730 a ; Merchant 
Adventurers’ Co., 731 a ; Staple syst., 730 
aid, 731 a; Sir R. Whittinoton, 729 a ; 
Wool trade, 14th centy., 730 be. 

Merchants’ Petition of 1820 : on Free Trade 
and reciprocity, 678 c, 734 b ; on Protn., 
734 a ; T. Tookb, 678 c, 733 d. 

Metayage : 1 d, 28 a ; and Cottiers, J. S. 
Mill on, 759 d ; compd. with Fcrmage, 738 a ; 
A. E. P. Gasi akin on, 186 d ; and Kind, 
payments in, 504 d ; Moral infl. claimed for 
practice, 738 d-739 b ; in W. Indies, 739 6c. 

Metric syst.: method of Calcul., Fr 750 be; 
in Eng., hist, of movement, 749 abed; in Fr., 
hist, of, 749 d- 751 a ; International conven- 
tion, 1875, 751 b. 

Middleman: Cooperation and reduction in 
number of, 754 a ; S. Johnson on, 485 a ; 
Necessity of, 754 a. 

Mill: disk fr. Factory, 754 d; and Factory 
syst, 754 cd. 

Mill, James : on Exchange, 755 b ; Geometrical 
or deductive meth., 687 d, 756 a ; on Money 
as commodity, 755 b; Value, 755 d. 

Milt., J. H. : Agents of Prodn., increase of, 
762 a ; A priori meth., 757 be; on Capital, 
87 d, 758 b ; Capital, law of increase of, 759 a \ 
Chemical (empirical) meth., Macaulay’s, 637 d ; 
Combination and wages, 756 c ; defence of 
Communism, 750 be ; on Competition, 762 c $ 
infl. of A. Comte on, 757 c ; on Consumption 
a* motive to prodn., 757 a, 758 be ; Cost of 
Prodn., and value, 756 be, 760 d ; Deductive 
Meth., 747 a ; Deductive Meth., direct and 
indirect, 638 a ; Diffic. of attainment* 760 d ; 
law of Dimin. returns, 759 a ; Distr., 750 H ; 
Fair Renta, 32 c; on econ. Fallacies. 17 b ; 
Free Trade, 144 b ; Gov., 702 e ; Gross and 
net, 264 cd, 758 d ; Higgling of Market, 
305 a ; and Historical Meth., 750 d j use of 
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Hypothesis, Approximative, 349 c; use of 
Hypothesis, Illustrative, 348 c ; on Income 
tax, differential, 377 c ; proposal for taxation 
on Increment, the unearned, 333 b , 551 c, 

768 b ; on Indirect Taxation, 388 a be ; under- 
valued Inductive Meth., 391 b ; on rate of 
Int. and profit, 434 b ; International Trade, 
450 a-451 a, 761 d ; International Value, 
348 c, 451 rf-452 c, 761 c ; W. S. Jbvons* crit. 
of, 452 c ; on Joint Products, 485 d ; Kind, 
payments in, 505 a ; future of Labouring 
classes, 762 b ; Laissez-faire, 762 d ; Logic 
and P.E., 637 d-038 b ; Luxury, 653 d, 
654 b ; Metayage and Cottiers, 759 d ; 
Minimum of Subsistence, 7 69 d ; Monopoly, 
712 6c, 805 d ; National Debt and National 
Income, 894 c ; Peasant Proprietors, 549 d; 
P.E., 763 c ; Productive Labour, 757 a, 
758 d ; Profit, 434 6, 757 a, 760 6 : Pro- 
perty, 574 d, 759 <: ; Protn., 762 d ; Quant, 
theory of Money, 761 ah ; Rent, 760 c ; 
Socialism, 763 a; double Stan., 761 b ; 
Stationary state, 762 f > ; Taxation, 762 c ; 
Trade, freedom of, 757 a ; Value, measure 
of, 761 ab; Wages. 757 a, 760 b; Wages 
Fund, theory ol, 7 GO a , 763 a, 769 d; 
Wealth, 757 ad. — J. S. Mill on Labour, 
Combination of, 758 d ; law of Increase of (of 
population), 758 d \ Labour, Mobility of, 
525 d. 

Mines, Eng. : Coal, hist, of, 766 a ; iormerly 
property of Crown, 765 b\ Labour in, jvgisl. 
on, 6 a, 7 c, 766 ah, 845 a ; transferred to Land- 
owners, 1688, 765 c ; speculation in, H. G 
Macnau on, 660 d ; attempts to discover 
Precious metals, 765 a, 766 a, - — Mines and 
Minerals, Exhaustion of, Coal, petroleum, 
etc., 767 c ; Metals not precious, 767 be ; eth-ct* 
ou National prosperity, 768 ab ; OrnameutJ 
minerals, 767 d , 768 a \ Precious xnrtal.s, 
766 d, 767 a a question only of Time, 766 cd. 

Minimum of Subsistence : F. LaSalle on, 

769 d ; T. R. Malthus on, 769 c ; J. S. Mill 
on, 769 d; D. Ricardo on, 769 c ; A. Smith 
on, 769 b ; A. R. J. Turcot #>■ r 7o9 b : and 
Wages Fund, 769 £-770 l. 

Minimum Wage, legal ; 855 ltd, 856 ah, 869 d. 

Mint: Brassage, 134 b, 800 c ; mint price of 
Bullion, 774 a ; in Colonies, 771 d, 772 a b : 
mint par of Exchange, Eur. and Ameru. 
states, 778 d; Gold, and Free coinage of, 
estab. 1666, 134 be; Hist, of, 770 d ; Journey, 
491 c; Mintage, free, 774 b; functions of 
Moneyers, 799 a. — Mint, Coinage, charges 
for, 134 d, 774 db ; Colonial, 771 c ; Gold, 
771 a ; Medals, etc., 771 d ; token Silver and 
Bronze, 771 be, 772 b. — Mint, Seignorage, 
Gold, Hist, of, 134 6 ; source of Profit to Fr. 
kings, 618 c ; Silver seignorage, on token 
Silver since 1816, 800 c. — Mint, U.S.A., 
copper and nickel, 778 a ; Gold, 772 c ; 
Silver, 772 cd ; Statistics of, 778 b. 

Mir : 774 od. . 

MiraBeau, V, II., Marquis de : on Agriculture, 
m abed ; ou Dime Royale, 372 c ; leader of 
Eeonoxniites, 775 abc ; articles in Eph6> 
nitrides, 777 « ; L de Lom6nik’s biography 
of, 639 d ; on Population as source of wealth, 


737 a , 776 a; inti, by F. Qubsnat, 775 a, 

776 bed j on Taxation, Thtorie de VJmpbt, 

777 ab. 

Missbldbn, E., on decay of Eng. Trade : 778 d. 

Misvsissippi Co. : 676 d ; scheme, J. Law’s, 576 d. 

Molina; us, C., attack on canonist doctr. of 
Usury : 432 cd, 781 d , 782 a. 

Moncada, S. de, on econ. decay of Spain, 18th 
centy. ; 783 ab % 

Monetary Conferences, International : Brus- 
sels, 1892, called ou Bimetallism by U.S.A., 
786 abed ; A, Soetbeer’s proposal for with- 
drawal of small gold coins, 786 cd. Paris, 

1867, and Five-Franc piece as denominator, 
common, 784 cd\ and Gold as international 
stan., 440 d, 571 c, 784 bd ; called by Latin 
Union and Fr., 783 d. — Paris, 1878, called 
on Bimetallism by U.8.A., 785 abc; on 
bimetallic Ratio of Exchange, 785 be ; on 
free coinage of Silver, 785 be. — Paris, 1881, 
called on Bimetallism by Fr. and U.S.A., 441 
b , 785 d. 

Monetary Sy*'. : of Charlemagne, 617 d, 618 a ; 
Fr. werivL, 618 b ; of Revolution, Fr., 619 a . 

Money : Aristotle on, 795 b ; and Bank Act of 
1844, 795 d; Bank Note regarded as, 791 cd ; 
Bill, in Parlt., 798 d ; Bimetallism and price 
of, 795 a \ P. Boisguim.krert on, 155 b ; of 
Convention, dangers of, 791 d-793 a; Credit 
and credit iustr. excluded fr. category of, 790 c- 
791 c; and Curr. doctr., T. Tookb on, 795 c; 
as stan. ol Deferred payments, 790 c, 793 d. 
794 a ; as Denominator, common, of value, 

789 cd, 793 abed ; Fixed incomes and varia- 
tions in value of, 88 d ; W. Fleetwood on 
changes in value of, 89 c ; M. Gakrati on 
theory of, 185 d; Ger. Sch. of P.E. ou, 875 
b, 876 a ; H. de Gkamont ou theory of, 250 a ; 
Gresham’s Law, limits to operation, 794 be ; 
inconv. paper, A. Hamilton on, 795 a ; Ital. 
Sch. of P.E. an, 910 he ; and International 
trade, A. Ssrra or,, 462 c, 651 d ; Intrinsic 
value cd, F. Isoi a on, 460 c ; Iron and Steel 
UM-d os, 458 a, 788 c ; Kacorawns, gold wire 
used as, 501 a ; paper, U.S.A., J. J. Knox on, 
512 b, 796 a ; C. MaNcTNI on, 681 a ; J. 
Mas 81 e on, 708 a ; as Measure of Value, 
disadv. of term, 789 c, 793 bed ; as common 
Medium of Exchange, 789 abd , 791 c-793 a ; 
Metals used as, 788 c-789 a ; G. Montanari 
on, 462 b, 808 cd; L. A. Muratori on, 841 
c ; Non- metallic substances used as. 788 db ; 
N. Oresmk on, 155 6, 795 b ; and Suspn. of 
specie payments by Bank of Fr., W. Bagbhot 
on effects of, 793 a ; Tokens, limitation of 
silver coins to, 616 d ; A. Walker on, 796 a ; 
as national Wealth, J. G. Leib on, 592 c , — * 
Money of Account, Colonies, early Brit., 

7 90 cd ; Eur. countries, 796 b ; Great Brit.* 796 
be ; Chinese Mace, 658 a. — Money as Com- 
modity, James Mill on, 755 b. — Money, effects 
of Debasement on value of, Complete, 794 cd ; 

Partial, 794 be ; D. Ricardo on, 794 bed . 

Money, Functions of, 787 d ; D, Hume on, 342 
a, 795 c ; in International Trade, 450 d ; 
J. Locks on, 685 ab j Sir T. Mors on, in 
Utopia, 817 d ; G. Scakufki on, 795 b. — - 
Haro Money, U.S.A.,287«. — idealMoney, 
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is Denominator, common, 793 d , — Inconv. 
ourr. : 853 he ; F. P. Emot on, 853 h , 793 U ; 
G. Wilson ou, 353 5, 793 d . — Money of 
Account : in Banks, early Bur. , 353 a ; 
based on Index numbers, 353 b ; Sir 3. 
Steu art’s, on Bimetallic basis, 853 a ; Sir J. 
Stru art's, in Ind., 358 a, 795 6c. — Money, 
Legal tender, Eng., 5906; Irel. and Scot., 
590 6; Requirements for, 590 c; U.8.A., 590 
c . — Money Market, Bank of Eng., 797 ab, 
798 «6c; Discount houses and bill brokers, 
797 cd; Jnt.-stk. Banks, 797 6c; Mercantile 
houses, 797 a ; Stk. Ex., 797 a ; Money of, 
Wealth in least specialised form, 798 be ; 
Working of, 797 d- 79S 6. — Quant, theory of 
Money, 635 d; J. S. Mill on, 761 ab. — 
Rapiaity of circ. of Money, J. Looks on, 
6356. — Money, the best, Silver, 1. Kant on, 

502 a. Money, “ state-born,” 876 a. 

Money, Value of, governed by Demand and 
supply, 790 ab ; Primitive, and cost ofprodn., 
790 6. 

Moneyers: MedvL, position of. 799 ahe ; 
functions in Mint, 799 a. 

Monometallism : compd. with Bimetallism, 
801 b&l . — Monometallism, Gold, A. Sort* 
beer and, 7vS6 cd ; tendency of Western nations, 

SOI d. Eng. syst., 799 d ; Arguments for 

and against, 800 d-801 c ; estab. by 2nd Earl 
of Liverpool, 221 d, 616 d, 800 c. — Mono- 
metallism, Silver, iu East, 801 d ; hist, qf, ia 
Eng., 800 abc ; J. Locke on, 635 «f-636 c. 

Monopoly : A. A. Cournot ou, where advan- 
tageous to public, and mathematical meth., 
712 6c, 806 6 ; under Stuarts, and Gov. reguln. 
of industry, 241 b, S02 cd; H. Ghotius ou, j 
266 d ; J. S. Mill on, 712 6c, 805 d ; Muui- : 
cipal, 920 c, 927 a, 928 c ; One-sided, ex- 
change, value in, under, 805 d ; effect ou 
Prices, 806 abed ; I). Ricardo ou, 805 cf, 806 
a ; W. N. Senior on, 805 d ; A. Smith on, ! 

805 d y 806 a ; State, as source of revenue, ; 
69 d ; Two-sided, exchange, value in, under, i 

806 6. — Monopolies, ILS.A., Causes and j 
results of, 804 tf-805 a ; Farmers' Organisa- 
tions ami, 851 6; Minority benefited by, 806 d ; 
“Natural,” railways, telegraphs, etc., 803 a- 
804 a ; capitalists’ Trusts, Stan. Oil Co., 804 be, 

Monroe doctr., hist, and effects: 807 a- 808 6, 

MoNTCHRfrriKN, A de, originator of name of P.E. : 
155 a, 808 d, 809 a . 

Montesquieu, C. deS., Baron de : on Commerce. 
809 c ; Farming of taxes, 33 c ; Immaterial 
laws, 809 6 ; Income, surplus, taxation on, 
809 d \ Int., 809 c. 

Monts de PieiA: Flanders, 811 6; Fr. t 811 d, 

812 a; Ger., 811 c; Italy, 663 cd , 811 a; P, 
de MaieiAres on, 663 cd ; Objections to, 812 6 ; 
and Pawnbroking, 811 a ; Spain, 811 6. 

Morality, Syst. of : Classical Sch., and 
hedonism, 814 a; effects on Econ., exercised 
by different ideals, 834 6; Fellow-feeling as 
basis of, A. Smith ori, 814 a ; Greek, on leisure, 

813 e ; MedvL, ou int., 813 c; Mod., on 
comfort, 813 d; Necessity of, in econ. research, 
813 e ; A. Smith compd. with J. Ruskin, 813 d. 

More, Sir T., in Utopia : on treatment of Criminals, 
817 e ; Honrs of Labour, 333 d t 81 7 c ; 


Labour as source of wealth, 818 a ; function* 
of Money, 817 6. 

Moreau de Beaumont, J. L., author of A. 

Smith's canons of Taxation : 818 c, 

Morel let, A., on merchant Companies : 819 6a 
Morgan, A. de, ou Decimal svst. : 820 6. 
Morris, C. : on values of gold and silver a* 
Bullion, 821 c ; Insurance, 821 6. 

Mortgage : Mortgage Banks, 822 c-824 a ; 
Law of, 822 u, 824 6; disk ft*. Pawn or 
Pledge, 822 a ; Mortgages, Registration of, 
824 6. 

Mossk, M., on Int. compd. with Usury : 620 6, 
826 b. 

MUllkh, A. II. : on Divia. of Labour, 827 d ; 
and Romantic Seh., 827 c ; crit. of A, SMITH, 
201 c, 827 c ; on Society, 827 c, 

Mun, T. : on exportation of Bullion, 8-9 a. 
Municipality : rel. to Central gov., 829 cd ; mod. 
Democratic, dangers of, 831 6 ; am*. Roman, 

829 d . — Municipal Gov. in Belgium, 
organisation of Commune, 831 d , 832 a ; local 
Independence of, 832 a. — Municipal Gov. in 
Fr., organisation of Commune, 832 c*883 a ; 
Finances, 833 6-834 a ; Functions of, 883 b, 
— Municipal Gov. in Italy, likeness to 

Belgium, 834 be; likeness to Fr., 834 c 

Municipality, MedvL , services to Civilisation, 

830 c ; in Eng., hist, of, 830 d ; struggle with 
Feudalism, 55 6, 140 6, 830 A; Industrial 
organisation of. 830 c. — Municipal and 
Government Trading : objections to, 926 a - 
927 A ; choice of employment, 927 ab ; Fabian 
Society, 927 6; gasworks, 926 ac, 928 c ; 
Labour, demand for, 926 be; London County 
Council, 926 d t 927 a ; monopolies, 926 r, 

927 «, 923 c. — Opposed to private trading, 
926 a . 927 a -928 c; Lord Farkkr on, 928 
ah. — and profits, 926 ae. — Railways, 927 6- 

928 b, “ Sliding- scaie system, *’ 928 c, 

Socialist programme, 926 cd, 927 A : 

J. Burns ou, 926 d. Trade, depression 

of, 926 be. — Wages, 927 a . — Municipal 
Gov. in Prussia, and supreme Adminis- 
trative court, 835 c ; Berlin, illustn. of H. F. 

K, vom Stein's Act, 834 d , 835 a-836 c ; decay 
of inedvl. City, 884 d ; municipal Council, 
836 bed ; Deputations, 835 d, 836 a ; Execu- 
tive board, 835 abed ; Police administration, 

836 e. — Municipal Gov. in U.S.A., and 

State interference, 837 6 ; the War and, 841 
ab. Philadelphia, common and select Councils, 

840 c ; Departments, 838 a- 840 A ; compel 
with Eur., 837 a ; Finances, 840 ab ; Hist., 

837 c ; powers of Mayor, 839 abed ; reform 
of, and provision against State interference, 

838 abed. 

Mukatoih, L A. : on Charity, 841 d ; Com- 
merce, 84 1 c; mercantilist view of Money, 

84 1 e. 

Murray, R. : on Bank, national, 8426; Credit 
as substitute for money, 842 ab ; Free Trade, 

812 c. 

Muscovy or Russia Co. : 285 d, 436 cd. 


National Debt : Conversion of, Lord Gosohkn, 
838 c, — Part of national wealthy 894 c ; 
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fc\r ft. Giwim on, 894 d\ J. S. Mill on, 

$94 c. 

National Income : estimated from Income Tax, 
893 6*895 a ; other means of estimating, 894 be ; 
Dudley Baxter, classification, 894 c ; Leone 
Lkvj on, 894 cd ; A. Marshall on, 895 a. 

Navigation Laws : of Elizabeth, 591 he ; W. 
Hoskisson and, 148 a, 348 b ; Medvl., 240 cd, 
591 c ; Naval aspect, A. Smith on, 145 d . — 
Navigation Laws, Commercial effects, 871 b, 

Nbbeniub, K. F. : and the Zollverein, 202 d. 

Neutral States : Hague Conferences and, 884 d ; 
International Law, war at sea and, 445 d- 
446 6, 900 6-902 a. 

New Eng. Co. : 556 d. 

Nkwmakch, W. , on discoveries of Gold : 795 d. 

Newton, Sir 1., on Cnrr., and valuations of 
Guinea: 271 c. 

New Zealand Co. : 544 6. 

Non-Partisan League : 848 (7*850 a, 852 cd. 

Oastusr, R., and Factory Acts : 333 cl 

Obukcht, G., on A eran'um (iheruntm, endowment 
for children : 197 c. 

Observation, useful if assisted by Hypothesis : 
350 c/ t 351 ac. 

Octroi, in Fr. : 489 6. 

Optimism: F. Rash at, 158 6. 289 c; H. C. 
Carry, 290 a ; ItaL Sch., 465 d. 

Orders in Council: Eng. retaliation f • ■ Con- 
tinental syst., 605 be ; effects ou F.., 605 c ; 
and Licenses, 605 Id ; exceptions m labour of 
Neutrals, 605 b. 

Ohksme, N., Money : 165 6, 795 b. 

Ortbh, G. : on Capital, 465 6 ; Population, 461 
d ; Value, 468 d ; Wealth, national, 465 a. 

Orthodox Sch., W. R. Hodgson : 317 d. 

Owen, U. : on Labour Exchange, 520 3 ; 
colony of New llarmoriy, 520 d. 

Pan-American v ugreeses and Conferences, 907 o 
908 d. 

Panic : of 1857, U.S.A., J. S. Gibbons on, 2u7 r ; 
Hoarding during, 315 a ; of 1825, 2nd Bail of 
Liverpool and, 6' 7 a. 

Pantaleoni, M. : accuses C. Wenger of plagiarism, 
924 a. 

Partnership : mercantile Commandite or corn- 
men da, medvl. Italy, 578 a, 601 d ; or Firm, 
Fug. ami Scot., 83 d-84c; and Int., Canon 
law of, 620 6. 

Paterson, W. : and foundation of Bunk of Eng., 
274 d, 576 6. 

Patriotism, and Humanism : 338 be. 

Pauperism : A. Fletcher on So., 90 a. 

Pawnbroking, Monts de Pietd : 811 a. 

Peasant Proprietors: Arguments against 
815 d ; J- S* Mill on, 549 d ; A. Young ou, 
424 cd, 814 d. 

Peasants' War, Ger., M. Luther on : 653 6. 

Peel, Sir ft. : Bank Act of 1844, 795 d ; repeal 
of Com Laws, 150 c, 367 d. 

Pensions, Old Age : E. J. Leclaire’b scheme, 
639 a ; Sir C. S. Loch opposed to, 910 a. 

Personal Services, and material Goods : 229 a. 

Petty, Sir W.: rel. to J, Graunt, 257 be; 
Wealth, sources of, 818 a. 

Physiocrats ; crit. by E. B. de Condillac, 166 6 ; 


Y, Ykuuara, 867 6 *, and Free Trade, 147 d, 
148 a; infl. on Ger. Sch., 200 a; opposed 
by L. F. de Graslin, 255 c ; on Gross and 
net, 264 d ; belief in Harmonies of Econ., 
290 h ; and Humanism, 839 a ; on Indirect 
taxation, 388 ab ; Jus naturale, 839 a . 497 
c, 665 d ; infl. on Karl Friedrich of Baden, 
155 d, 200 ab, 373 a, 502 c ; on Laissez-faire, 
584 6-535 a ; G. F. Lktrosne on, 598 a ; J. 
Mauvillon on, 200 6, 716 6c; P. P. Mkucjer 
de la ftivifcRE, 734 d ; V. ft. de Mirabeau a 
leader of, 775 abc ; their conception of P.E., 
155 d ; criticised by ft. C. Sch., 156 a ; J. A. 
Schlkttwein a follower of, 200 a ; theory of 
Society, 155 d ; theory of Wealth, 299 c. 

Pitt, \\\ : Commercial treaty with Fr., 1786, 

147 c-148 a , Consolidated fund, 367 d ; 
redemption of Laud tax, 560 d ; Sinking 
fund, 27$ 6 ; infl. of A. Smith on, 147 d, 

148 a ; Triple Assessment, 375 b. 

Plato : Communism, Republic , 818 a ; Int. 
and usury, 430 a. 

Plate air, W. . appl. Graphic Meth. to financial 
statistics, 251 be. 

Plutology : W. K. Hearn, 294 c. 

Police, sch. of P.E. : 779 d. 

Political Economy : and A. Comte, 157 e ; rel. 
wf Facts to theory, 11 cd ; old name for sci. 
of Finances, 61 6c ; J. A. Lawson on, 586 ab ; 
G. W. von Leibniz on, 199 6, 592 d; J. S. 
Mjll oii, 768 c.\ name invd. by A. de Mont- 
chkktien, 155 a. 80S d, 809 a ; E. Morstadt 
ou, 821 d; National syst. of, F. List on, 
203 a, 613 bed ; Physiocrats' conception of, 
155 d; Primitive, K. Jones on, 490 d; first 
Professorship of, Naples 1754, 455 d ; Purpose 
of, K. G. Fries on, 513 c; divis. bj J. B. Say 
| into prodiL, distr., ami consumption, 156 6. 

j Art of P.E., or Applied Econ., formerly 

i conceived as part of Finances, 61 be; H. 

’ Greet vy on, 258 6.- -P.E. and Curr., 
Quantity theory, J. Locke, 635 d. — P.E. 
and Ethics, A."Jodrdan on rel. to sci. of 
Law, 491 c . — Logic and P.E., idea of Cause, 
638 a ; W, S. Jkvons, 475 d, 476 a, 637 c- 
638 b ; J. S. Mill, 637 d-638 b ; ft. Whately, 
637 c . — Science of P.E., regarded by W. 
Bagehot as applicable only to advanced societies, 
536 c, 747 a ; W. S. Jevons on mathematical 
meth., 476 be ; Mathematical Meth., J. S. 
Mill on, 763 c. — P.E., Sci. and Art of, H. 
Merivalk on, 736 6. 

Poll-Taxes : Spain, 372 d, 783 b. 

Poor Law : Allowance syst. of 1796, effects 
on labour, rent, and wages, 208 d; E. G. 
Geuer on, 189 a ; Guardians, functions of, 
269 be ; Sir C. S. Loch on, 919 a ; M. Lonqfibld 
on, 640 c ; T. ft. Malthus on, 669 a, 670 d, 
675 a-676 a ; and Vagrancy, 710 a, 725 cd. — 
Settlement, Poor Law, A. Smith on, 399 c. 
Poor Relief : H. Fielding on, 57 c ; T. Fibmin on, 
84 d ; M. de Giointa on, 207 d ; Gilbert’s Act, 
208 c ; ft. Haines on, 272 d ; Sir M. Hale on, 
273 b ; C. P. de Herrera on, 303 a ; Sir C. S. 
Loch on, 919 ac ; M. Luther on, 653 b ; J. 
M'Farlan on, 658 a ; V. Marulu ou, 704 a ; 
J. Massik on, 707 c ; J. de Medina on, 723 c. 
Population : Checks on, T. ft. Malthus* view 
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0 $ 668 d-669 ft, 670 ft ; A. Gbnovesi on, 189 d : 
S, Gray ’ ft theory, J Lowe on, 646 ft ; Ital. 
Sc h. of P.E. on, 911 ftc; T. R. Maltiius’ 
doctr. of, 195 d, 218 ft, 288 d y 472 c, 536 «, 
668 d-671 ft ; A. Mcssedaglia on, 467 c ; 
G. Ortbs on, 464 d ; as source of Wealth, V. 
R. de Mirabeau on, 737 a, 776 a. — Popula- 
tion, Ger. theory, 18th centy. , Cameralists, 
198 dy 199 aft ; favoured Growth, 189 d ; A. 

Lips, 609 ft; J. W. von der Lith, 614 ft. 

Population, Movement of, E. Halley on, 
276 d r 41 1 d ; G. Kino on, 320 d, 506 a ; and 
Marriage -rate, 701 ft. — Statistics of Popu- 
lation, M. Messanck on, 737 a. 

Post Office : Functions assumed by, 19th centy., 
53 8a; Sir R, Hill’s reform of, 1840, 306 c- 
307 ft ; Savings banks, 538 a. 

Poverty : accompanying increase of wealth, H. 
George on, 873 bed. 

Precious Metals : A. von Humboldt on, 219 6, 
340 a; effects of Influx, 16th centy., 298 c; 

Scarcity, medvl., inti, of, 765 d. Distr. of 

the Precious Metals, Agencies affecting, 342 c. 

Premium : Insurance, 413 c-415 c, 417 6-41 S a. 

Prescription : effects, Eng. law, 566 ft ; Political 
application of, 566 d ; Roman law, 566 a. 

Price, R. : on Prison reform, 334 d ; W. Pitt's 
S inking Fund, 235 ft ; vital Statistics, 335 a, 
416 ft. 

Price : and Demand, 562 d ; International, 
determining conditions, 452 ftc. — Fair Price, 
or Justum Pretium, St. Thomas Aquinas on, 
500 c ; B. Gas paring on, 187 ft ; H. of Langkx- 
stein on, and medvl. doctr. of status, 500 c, 
565 d ; G. Luro on, 652 a ; Schoolmen on, 
500 c ; Use of term, 12 a . 

Prices : of Corn and other commodities, W. 
Fleetwood on, 89 ftc ; and Gold discoveries, 
298 c. 880 c-881ft; fluctuations in, and In- 
flation, Great Brit, 1797-1819, 406 aft ; medvj. 
in Fr., C. Leber on, 588 a • T. U. Maltiius 
on, 675 e; effect of Monopoly, 806 abed. — 
Prices, High, Forestallers and regrators, 
107 ftc, 696 c. — Prices, Rise of. in Crises, (A 
Juglarod, 912 d; J. a. R. von Helfkhich on, 
and Gold discoveries of 16th centy., 298 c ; and 
functions of Money, Seigneur de Malestroit 
on, 666 c ; under Municipal and Govern- 
ment Trading, 927 a ; the War and, 881 be. 

Prices, Gov. Reguln. of, 868 ad, 869 a ; 

Assize of Bread and Beer, 589 c, 687 d ; 
Reguln. of, by Farmers’ Organisations, 24 d, 
25 a, 26 d y 847 d t 848 ft, 851 ft. 

Primogeniture, derived fr. Feudalism : 455 ft. 

Prison Reform, J. Howard’s : 334 cd. 

Privateering and Decl. of Paris : 700 ft. 

Prizes in War : and Hague Conferences, 884 d; 
International Law, 900 ft-902 a. 

Probabilities : Sir J. W. Lubbock on, 647 d. 

Production : grades of, Consumers’ goods, 
229 be; of wealth, T. Hodgskin on, 31 7a; 
from Land, law of incr. of, J. S. Mill on, 759 
a; Margin of, 691 ftc. — Agents of Prodn., 
Capital, 427 ft ; incr. in, J. S. Mill on, 762 a. 
— Cost of, M. Long weld on, 919 cd. — 
Prodn. and Consumption, H H. Gossen 
on, 232 ftc; ReL between, 757 #, 758 ftc.- — 
Prodn., Instruments of, Goods of 1st, 2nd, 


and 3rd order, 172 ft; in hands of State, 
926 c. 

Productive Power : increase of. and poverty, H. 
Gkokok on, 873 c. 

Produit Net : L. F. de Graslin on, 255 d ; and 
Imp5t unique, 372 ft, 460 ft. 

Profit : M. Lonuwkld on, 919 d, 920 nc ; T. R. 
Malthus on, 673 d; Mrs. Makcst on, 690 c; 
J. S. Mill ou, 434 ft, 757 a, 760 6 ; M. de 
Montaigne on, and loss in exchange, 808 ft. 
Profit Sharing : aud Industrial Partnership, 
398 ft ; E.-J. Leclairk’s scheme, 588 ft-589 a. 
Promissory Note, eompd. with Bill : 664 d. 
Property i J. P. Rumor db Warvillb on, as 
theft, 819 d ; Fathers, post-Coustantinmn, on, 
39 a ; H. Grotius on, 266 c ; F. Huet on, 
336 ft ; as civil institution, E. de Lavklkyr on, 
574 d ; J. Locke on, lowed on Labour, 634 c ; 
“ Magic of." ecou. effects, 424 c ; J. F. D. 
Maurice on, and communism, 715 ftc ; J. S. 
Mill on, 574 d, 759 <?. — Incorporeal Pro- 
perty, conception of, Kcon., 381 ft; Eng. law, 

381 a; Roman law, 381 a. Property, 

Lon* ted, G. B. de Mably on, 655 d. — -Pro- 
perty, Leasehold, 917 eftc. 

Protection: Bounties, protective Duty, aud 
Navigation Laws, 241 c ; in Brit. Colonies, 
46 ft, 368 ft; 15lh centy., 240 r; F. V. de 
Fokronnais on, opjKjsition to Physiocrats, 
96 ftc, 156 ft, 200 c; Ger. Sch. of P.E. ami, 
874 cd ; C. von Hock opposes, 889 c ; Import 
duties, 371 72 a ; F. List on, 203 a, 613 cd ; 

Merchants’ Petition of 1820 on, 734 a ; J. S. 
Mill on. 757 a, 762 d ; and feeling of Nation- 
ality, 613 bed ; and Relativity, F. List s 
theory, 613 cd ; and Sumptuary laws, 241 c. 
— Protn. and Merc. Syst., 727 ftc. — Protn , 

Temporary, Defeme of, 762 d. Protn. in 

U.S.A., H. C. Caret on, 289 d, 290 a; and 
manufacture, A. Hamilton on, 277 d ; J. L 
Hayes on, 293 a; Hist, of, 361 ft; W, D. 
Kelley on, 503 a. 

Protestantism : Merc. Syst., 197 ft. 

Proudhon, J. : eompd, with H. K. Mark, 157 ft, 
704 c ; new school of, 870 ftc. 

“Psychological *’ movement, 857 d, 859 ft, 
Pukbndok y, S. : Jus naturale, 498 d, 499 a. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty ; Employment of, 85 ft. 
Quesnay, F. : infl. on V. R. de Mirakkau, 775 a. 
776 bed ; on Produit net and Impdt unique. 
372 ft ; on Taxation, 372 ft. 

Railway. : Hist and statistics, 538 b ; Slats 
ownership of, arguments for and against. 
926 a, 927 ft-928 ft. — Railways, U.R A., 
Farmers’ Organisations and, 24 ft, 25 ft* 
26 ft, 846 d, 849 a ; and Interstate Com- 
merce Law, 453 d-455 a, 803 d. 

Rates : increase of, 926 ft ; under Municipal 
and Government Trading, 926 ft ; effect on 
indubtry, 926 be. 

Halt, II., follower of A. Smith : 201 aft, 202 a. 
Read, H. V. : on meaning of Forestall, 107 ft. 
Reciprocity : theory of International Trade, 
13ft, 145 d ; Colonel R. Tokkshs on, 13 ft. 
Registration: of Debt, public, Fr. Grand 
livre, 250 be ; Firm, 84 ft ; Land, titles to, 
543 d, 547 a, 554 ft- 558 ft ; Mortgagee, 624 A 
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Relativity ; appl. to eccm. Definitions, 742 c ; 
principle of, and Historical Meth., 811 a, 
312 b ; K. Kniee on, 312 6 ; F. List’s theory 
of Protn., 613 cd; W. Roscheb’s theory, 
811 a 6. 

Rent : Agricultural, def. of, 81 a ; and law of 
Diniin. returns, 672 be; end progress, and 
margin of cultivation, H. Gkorob on, 873 cd ; 
Ground-, 267 b ; Ground-annual, Scot., 267 
b ; a form of Hire, 858 d \ l). Homk on, 341 e ; 
Irel., statistics, 12 d. 13 ae; It. Jones on, 
810 cd, 490 c ; of Help, A. Smith on, 503 c; 
Kent, Labour, medtrl., 54 d, 685 d-686 c ; rel. 
of Landlord ami Tenant, 562 5-563 a ; J. Locke 
on, 635 c ; and Luck, 648 b ; T. K. Maltws 
on, 671 d ; J. 8. Mill on, 760 e; D. Ricardo's 
doctr. of, 169 d, 288 d, 349 c, 466 a t 551 a ; 

J. H. von ThOnkn on, of situation, 202 b. 

Bent of Ability, Fallacies concerning, 17 d ; 
A. Marsh au/s term, 9215. — Rent-Charge, 
Medvh, and doctr. of usury, 565 d. — Con- 
sumer’s Kent, ll.O.F, Jenkin on, 473c; theory 
of, and Mathematical Metli -, 712 b . — Rent 
Curve, figure of, 858 d. — Fair Rents, J. B. 
Cairn es on, 12 c; and Land, 1 d, 12 5 ; J. S. 
MlU, on, 12 c. Rent Ueetrictioii/f Act, 917 be. 

Retaliation: KfiVcU, 145 d. 

Revolution, French ; Curr. experiment*, As- 
signat, 380 b. — Revolution, Fr., attempt# 
at Reconstruction, distr. Land, 514 d. - 
Revolution, FV., preceding Social conditions, 
movement of Economistes, 356 a. 

Ricardo, D. : on Curr.. 795 c ; on Debasement 
of coin, effects on value of money, 794 bed ; 
on Gross and net. 264 d ; use of Hypothesis, 
approximative, 349 5; on Inflation, Great 
Brit., 1797-1819, 405 c; on Intrinsic value 
of gold and silver, 455 d, 456 a ; ft. Jones' 
crit. of, 810 cd, 490 be ; on Laissez-faire, 
585 c; seh. of, points of diff. fr. T. R. Mat/th < 5 s, 
673 d*674 5; on Minimum of subsistence, 
769 c; on Monopoly, 805 d, 806 a. — D. 
ItiVARDO on Bullion Committee, 674 cd.— - 
1). Ricardo, Principle*, translated into Fr by 
A. FoNTKYRAUD, 95 b • into G««r. by K. Haum- 
stark, 204 a. — 1). Ricardo, theory of Rent, 
349 c ; F. Bastiat on, 288 rf ; F, Fuoco on, 
169 d, 466 a ; and Land, nationalisation of, 
551 a. 

Rodbkbths, K. J., and scientific Socialism : 
204 5, 434 d, 706 a. j 

Rookrs, J, K. T. : on Econ. Hist., 313 5, 333 c ; 
Land, nationalisation of, 763 5. 

Romaokosi, G. D., Population ; 466 a, 

Roman Catholic Sch. : 159 c, 870 d ; F. Hukt, 
336 5 ; P, G. F. Lb Play, 159c; crit. on 
Physiocrats, 156 a. 

Roman Law : Inher.. 56 d, 40$ <*, 590 d ; Int., 
429 5, 430 5, 649 a ; Jus gentium, 49$ a ; 
Sale, 681 b . — Roman Law, M&ncipatio and 
nexwu, 681 be. 

Romantic Sch,, and A. H. MO lush ; 827 c, 

Hoschbe, W.: on theory of Development, 311 5c; 
Disadv. of meth,, 311 c ; on Historical Meth., 
311 a ; on econ. infl. of Humanism, 337 c ; 
on principle of Relativity, 311 ah. 

Rossi, P, L. lectures on r.E. in Paris : 466 5, 

857 *. 


Rousseau, J. J. : on state of Nature, 289 cd, 
338 d, 693 d ; on Social Contract, 360 d. 

Royal African Co. : 271 d. 

Hoyal Economic Society i 921 d, 

Russia or Muscovy Co. : 285 d, 436 cd. 

St. Simon, C. H., Comte de, and Socialism in 
Fr., 157 a t 870 be. 

Sale of Goods : general rule Caveat emptor, 
729 c; Merchantableness, 729 c. — Sale in 
Roman law, Mancipatio, 681 6. 

Salmasiuh, t\, on Int. and usury : 432 d. 

Salt, Taxes on : Fr. Gabelle, 176 a. 

Sauerbeck, A, : price index numbers, 880 d, 8966. 

Saving : Investment of savings, 456 c ; Oppor- 
tunities for, and Thrift, 118 d. 

Savings Banks : Irish, W. N. Hancock on, 
278 d ; Post-office, 588 a. 

Sat, J. B. : defence of Farming of Taxes, 23 c ; 
on Fashion in Consumption, 35 d, 36 6 ; 
F. Feu kaha on, 857 6 ; on Labour, 515 d . — 
J. B. Say and P.E., divis. into Prodn., Distr., 
aud Consumption, 156 5. 

SrARum, G. : on Bimetallism, 462 6, 808 d ; 
functions of Money, 795 5. 

Schlbttwrin, J.A., follower of Physiocrats: 200a. 

Sc UJUOSKH, A. L, von : on functions of Hist., 199 c. 

Sch holler, G. : crit. of C. Mender by, 924 5c; 
School of, 874 c, 876 bed , , 877 ab. 

Schoolmen : on Justum Pretium, 500 c . 

ScHBOOEE, W. f Freiherr von, on Money and 
Balance of Trade : 198 be. 

Schulzh-Drutzsch, F. H., F. Lassaixe’s attack 
on : 427 d, 5**8 6. 

Securities: Arbitrage. 449 d; Debenture, 906, 
91 6, 488 c ; Fact* va,lue,3 b ; Inscribed stock, 
408 d ; Instr., Negotiable, 409 be ; Inter- 
national, 449 6 ; Letter of Allotment, 598 6 ; 
Letter of Application, 5 98 6 ; Lloyd’s Bonds, 
690 a ; Margin, 691 a ; Negotiable, 409 c. 

Seif-Interest ; H. 1L Go&scn on, 233 c ; and 
Hedonism, 295 c, 814 a ; W. Koshgarten oh, 
512 d. 

Seneuil, J. G. Conrcelle-, on Labour: 515 d. 

Senior, W. N. ; Intrinsic value of gold and 
silver, 456 a ; Labour, 515 6d, 516 a ; 
Monopoly, 805 d. 

Serfdom : Norman *yst., 28 6, 709 be ; in Prussia, 
abolished by H. F. K. vom Stein, 28 6 ; Serf, 
at time of Norman Conquest, manumission of, 
C89 c, 

Serra, A. : on Money and International 
Trade, 462 c, 651 d. 

Services : F. Bastiat’s doctr. of, 256 be ; 
Material, prodn.- and consumption-, 229 * ; 
Personal, 229 a. — Services, Predial and 
military, Fyrd, 175 d. 

Settlement, Poor law syst., Description, 399 c. 

Skyd, on Bimetallism : 795 d. 

Silver : and 1/ondon Produce clearing, 175 6 ; 
coins, limitation to Tokens, 616 d; demonetisa- 
tion of, 881 d-882 6. — Silver, Coinage of. 
Charges on, 135 a ; and Farmers’ Organisa- 
tions, U.S.A., 843 c; J. Locke on W, 
Lowndes’ proposed amendment of, 1695, 638 a, 
646 cd ; aud bronze, tokens, at Mint, 771 5c, 
772 b ; tokens, Mint, U.S.A., 772 c, — Free: 
and Monetary conference, Paris, 1873, 785 5c. 
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—Silver the best Money, 1. Kant on, 502 a. 
— Silver, Prodn. of, and Bimetallism, 1493- 
1920, 881 c-SS 2 A ; A, vou Humboldt on, 219 A, 
340 a . — Silver as Stan, of value, Monetary 
Conference, Paris, 1878, 7S5 be. 

Sinking Fund: Sir N. Gould on, 235 b ; A, 
Hutcheson on, 340 c; of 1786, W. Pitt's or 
Dr. R. Prick’s, 278 b. 

Sismondi, J. C. L. S. de : on Insurance, State, 
419 c ; Hit. and usury, 434 d. 

Sixteenth centy. : W. Harrison on condition of 
Eng., 291 b. 

Slavery: in Eng., Anglo-Saxon period, 709 ab ; 
post-Constantinian Fathers on, 39 b ; Manu- 
mission of slaves, Roman law, 689 c ; auc. 
Rome, 28 a. 

Smith, Adam : Balance of trade, 7 27 c ; inti. j 
on E. Baumstark, 201 b ; O. B. Bkccaria'h i 
anticipation of, 4 64 a ; Competition, 525 d ; 
Famine, 19 d; Farming of Taxes, 23 c, 33 c ; 
Fellow-feeling a* basis of morality, S14 a ; 
conu. with A. Ferguson, 53 ah ; F. Ferrara 
on, 857 hr ; on Finances, 61 c, 62 bed ; 
Free Trade, 3 44 a, 14$ «, 678 6 ; Free 
Trade, Exceptions to, 144 d ; in!!, on Ger. 
Sch., 200 d, 201 c ; S. G lew’s nit. of, 257 d ; 
on Gross and net, 264 cd : Higgling of 
market. 304 d , Holdings of Land, large, 
322 d ; view of Laissez-faire, am! Humanism, ! 
339 a ; F. Hutcheson's anticipation of, 347 a ; ; 
use of Hypothesis, explanatory, 350 c ; InH. 
of, 148 a ; on lut. and usury, 433 a be ; compd. 
with I. Kant, 501 c . ; on Kelp, Rent of, 503 c; 
on Kind, payments in, 504 d, 505 a ; on 
Laissez-faire, 339 a, 535 b ; J. F. E. I x>rz’ 
crit. on, 645 a ; on Luxury, 653 c, 654 a ; 
Minimum of subsistence, 769 A ; Monopoly, 
805 d, 806 a ; Morality, theory of, compd. 
with J. Ruskin's, 813 d ; A. H. Muller's crit. 
of, 201 c, 827 c ; Optimism, coon., 242 h ; 
inti. on W. Pitt, 147 d. 148 a ; on settlement 

syst.. Poor Law, 399 c. A. Smith on 

Capital, Fixed and floating or circulating, 

87 d. — A. Smith on Labour, 535 be ; labour, 
Mobility of, 525 d ; Skilled, as fixed capital, 
527 b. — A. Smith on Navigation Laws, 
Naval aspect, 145 d. — A. Smith on P.E., 
Commercial or Merc, syst., 727 d. — A. 
Smith on Taxation, Maxims of, certainty, 
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818 c. A. Smith, Wealth of ya/ion.% Annot- 
ated by J. Joyce, 493 c. Translated : Fr., 

by G. Garxikr, 184 6, 782 c; Ger., by C. 
Garve, 186 «, 201 c. 

Smith, J. : on Friendly Societies and State 
Insurance, 166 5c. 

Social Contract : Doctr. of, 501 d ; T. Hobbkh ' 
on, 350 d ; C. Lemonnieroh, 593 h ; J. Locke ! 
on, 633 d ; J. J. Rousseau on, 350 d, 633 d . ' 

Social Science: or Sociology, term invd. by I 
A. Comte, 157 c , 310 d, 741 a ; A. Ferguson, 

53 cd. 

Socialism: Christian, 336 Ac, 507 he, 715 ab ; 
compd. with Communism, 125 d ; Fabian 
Society, 927 b ; J. G. Fichte, 56 a, 203 d, 
419 c, 502 h ; in Fr. Sch. of P.E., 870 abc ; 
Ger. political : Prince Bismarck opposes, 875 d ; 
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203 c, 419 d, 472 a ; F. Ferrara and, 857 c ; 
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204 A, 419 c, 568 c, 769 d ; B. Malon, 159 cd, 
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926 cd, 927 A. 
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682 d; primitive, J. Millar on, 764 ah. 

Society, Development of, G. W. F. Hegel on, 
296 c; H. K. Marx on, 705 d, — Society, 
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919 ah. — State Control, dist. fr. State manage- 
ment, W. S. Jbvons on, 477 a ; K, Marlo (K. G. 
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tions of, 926 cd, 927 h ; A. Jouhdan on, 491 b ; 
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view of, Sir C. 8. Inch’s, 918 d, 919 be. State 
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868 cd ; Labour and, 926 Ac. 927 ab ; Mono- 
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Stationary State : J. S. Mill on, 720 b. j 

Statistics : G. Achbnwall and, 199c; Average, 
923a, 925 d ; mathematical theory, A. Gkthslrr | 
and, 873 a ; Sir H. Giffen and, 878 a ; 
Prussian official, J. G. Hoffmann ou, 318 be ; 
Interpolation, 908 rf-909 a ; K. Kniks and, 
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on, 320 d, 506 cd ; M. Schmritzkl on, 199 be. 
—Statistics, Income Tax, 893 b-S 95 a . — 
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age, 386 d, 718 c. — Statistics, Vital, VV. 
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304 a, 764 d. 

Statutes : Acton Burnell, or Statute of Mer- 
chants, 681 a, 730 b ; Apprenticeship, 4 d, 
136 a, 241 ah, 530 cd , 691 b ; Enrolments, 
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687 6; Labourers, 240 b t 529 a, 591 c, 709 d ; 
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resulting fr., 51 8 b ; Realms, on Labour, 537 a. 

Subsistence, right to ; A. Mknokh on, 923 c. 

Substitution, law of : 168 d, 584 a. 
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226 a, S78 d-879 d. j 

Sumptuary laws and Protn. : 241 c. 

Supply : Supply and Demand, illusir. by 
Curves. 473 bc. t 920 d ; Equilibrium of, 428 b ; 
Laws of, 682 d, 584 b . — Supply, Parly., 
Committee of, 798 d. 

Surplus Value, H. K. Manx on : 204 a. 

Survey, cadastral : Sir A. Fitzhbrbeut on, 68 cd ; 
A. Messed aglitt on, 467 d. 

Suspension of specie payments: Eng., 1797- 
1819, 121 d ; Fr., 1848, 1870, 793 a. 

Bwirr, J., Drapier’s Letters and W. Wood’s 
patent : 795 b. 

Symmetallism, A. Marshall advocate* *. 921 c. 

Syndicate, workmen’s, F. F. La Faubllk on : 
532 be ; Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 911 d. 

Synthesis and Synthetic meth., comjxb with 
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Taxation : A. Bjioggia on princ. of, 463 b ; D. 
Cabafa on, 401 d ; Colonial, the War 
and, 67 6; of Colonies, G. Grenville’s 
Stamp Act, 260 be ; fines on Criminals, K. 
Klook on, 508 b ; Dutch, I. J. A. Gogel on, 
218 cd ; D. de S. F. Fajardo on, 17 a; F. 
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Duke of GAftTA on, 177 a ; S. P. Gasser on, 
187 c ; L. F. de Giusun on, 255 d ; K. L. von 
Haller on, 276 c; Hearth-money, 295 a; 
G. K. van Hooendoiu* on, 319 a; on Houses, 
and Inhabited house duty, 407 d ; D. Hume 
on, 342 d ; Earl of Iddksleigh ou, 351 d, 352 a ; 
*n Income, 63 c, 375 a ; Internal Revenue, 
U.S. A., 440 be ; J. L. Krug on, 514 a ; Local, 
princ. of assessment, 622 d ; Ital, Macinato 
or grist tax, hist, of, 659 a -600 b ; C. Mancini 
on, 681 a ; J. Massir on, 707 be ; M. Mk helix > 
on, 735 c ; J. S. Mill on, 388 abc , 762 c ; V. 
It. de Mil la BEAU, Tktorie de Vhnptit, 777 ai) ; 
state Monopoly as source of revenue, 69 d ; 
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560 o, 810 a ; A. ft. A. de Mont von on, 812 c ; 
Neapolitan, N. Fortunato on, 121 c ; Pro- 
gress ami, Henry Gkohge on, 873 d ; Pro- 
portional, K. Klock on, 5<>g c ; Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, 85 b ; F. Quesnay on, 372 b : 
Poll-taxes or capitation, 372 d ; ou Balt and 
gabelle, 176 a; Stamp duties, 64 c, 65 d, 
73 b ; on Surplus income, C. de S. de Mon- 
tesquieu on, 809 d ; Syst. of, Direct and 
indirect compd. with Single tax, 63 d ; 
Triple Assessment, W. Pitt’s, 375 b ; 
Window tax, 407 d. — Taxation, Corvee, 

Egypt, 98 a ; Fr., 97 c. Taxation, Florence, 

Catasto, 244 d, 245 a , 778 d ; Estimo, 244 d, 
77 8 c\ loth centy., 207 a, 244 d, 245 a . — - 
Taxation, Fr., Fouage, 122 c; Francfief, 
126 d ; Gabelle, 170 a; G6a6ralit£, 3896; 
Greniers a sel, 259 b ; reform of, by J. B. 
Machault d ; Arnouvillk, 658 d ; Prestation, 

97 c ; Vingtifeme, 658 d. Graduated or 

progressive Taxation, Catasto in Florence, 
244 d t 245 a, 778 d ; Colonies, 246 a ; Def. of, 
244 a ; 18th centy., 245 b ; mod. Ger., 245 c ; 
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U.S. A., 24 6 b. Arguments against: Practical, 

248 cd ; Theoretical, 248 ab. Income 

Tax Statistics, 893 b - 895 a. — Indirect 
Taxation, Arguments for, 389 a ; Cost of, 
389 a ; P. Leroy* Beaulieu on, 388 ac; J. S. 
Mill ou, 388 abc ; Objections to, 389 ab \ 
Physiocrats on, 388 ab ; H. Sidowick on, 
388 b . — Taxation, Irish, Kernetty, 504 a. 
— Taxation on Land, later 17th centy., 560 
5. — Taxation, Maxims of, C. F. Bas table on, 
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or productivity, 63 be ; A. Ferguson on, 53 b ; 
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the counties, 82 b ; records of, Feodary, 52 
e ; end Feudalism, 55 a ; Fifteenths and 
tenths, 58 d; papal, First-fruits and tenths, 
85 b ; Food-Rents, 95 c ; Gafol, 177 5, 188 c, 
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500 a ; Landgafol, 545 a ; Malatolta, 665 5, 
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A. Florez Estrada on, 92 a ; reform of, and 
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D. Carafa's defence of, 461 d ; Eng. medvl., 
33 a ; Fr. Farmer-General, 22 d, 32 d ; «J. 
de S. de Montesquieu on, 33 c ; Objections to. 
33 c ; Roman Pubiicani, 32 d , 83 bd ; J. 11. 
Say’s defence of, 23 c ; A, Smith on, 23 ah, 
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Fr., 730 b. 
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Thornton, W. T., on Laissez-faire : 536 c. 
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733 d. 
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Torrens, Sir R. R., act for Land transfer by 
Registration : 554 d. 

Township, U.S.A., territorial division : 627 ab. 

Trade: mod. Eur., hist, of, 361 ab ; Fair, 
objects of, 13 b, 48 c; post-Constautinian 
Fathers on, 39 c ; Fr., 17th centy., J. E. 
Mathias de Saint Jean on, 713 a; and 
Afogna Carta, 106 b ; Statistics in different 
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364 c-365 c. Trade, Brit., Mod., hist, of, 

861 a-362 b. — Carrying Trade and Han- 
seatic League, 285 b . — Trade, Foreign : 
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106 al, 731 c . — Trade, Freedom of, J. 
Gautier on, 188 a. 

Trader, Foreign, in Eng., hist, of: 106 a, 


Trade Unions : and Apprenticeship, 400 d * 
Eng., and International Working Men's 
Assoc., 453 abc ; W. S. Jevoks on, 477 b ; 
Labour Exchanges and, 913 5-915 6; 
Legisl., 19th centy., 524 d ; and Restrns. on 
Labour, 536 d, 687 a ; effect of combination 
on Wages, 756 c. — Trade Unions, Gar., 
875 d. — Trade Unions, U.S.A., Knights of 
Labour, 24 d , 26 a. 

Truck : Acts, 524 c , 845 a ; syat, and Kind, 
payments in. 504 d. 
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U.S.A., Stan. Oil Co., 804 be. 

Turcot, A. R. J. : on Ini. and usury, 483 be; 

Minimum of subsistence, 769 b. 

Turkey or Barbary or Levant Co. : 456 d, 
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Loans, Public, 622 b. 
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Insurance, Unemployment. 897 5-899 c, 
911 b, 915 a; Labour Exchanges and, 
914 d- 915 a. 

Uniformity of Ijiws, International Law, 
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GkksoN on, 206 h\ D. B. OlUSTlNUNl on, 
215 cd ; dist. fr, Int, 429 ab ; coiujvd. with 
Int., M. Moshk on, 6206, 826 6; doctr. of, 
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Molina on, 781 d ; doetr. of, and Rent 
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law against, by Lombards, 638 d, 639 a. 
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663 d ; J. Major on, 435 <i, 663 d. 
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Jevonn, 583 b ; Final Utility, 857 c*-S50 6; 
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Lloyd on, 918 ah; term invented by A. 
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202 c ; International, theory of, 348 c, 461 6* 
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